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PEE  FACE. 


The  present  volume  of  the  Annual  Ctclopjedia  for  the  year  1865  embraces 
the  final  military  operations  of  the  war  in  the  United  States,  the  disbandment 
of  the  armies,  the  reduction  of  the  fleets,  and  the  peaceful  occupation  of  the 
Sonthem  States.  The  change  in  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Government 
by  the  shocking  death  of  President  Lincoln,  and  the  accession  of  Vice-President 
Johnson,  are  described  in  its  pages,  together  with  the  various  measures  to  re- 
^tablish  the  State  governments  and  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
eroment  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

The  debates  in  Congress  during  the  year  on  the  relations  of  the  Southern 
States  to  the  Union,  the  recognition  of  the  Louisiana  government,  the  admission 
of  a  Senator  from  Virginia,  etc.,  present  the  preliminary  views  of  that  body  on 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  of  the  time.  The  views  of  Presidents  Lin- 
coln and  Johnson,  as  expressed  in  their  public  addresses,  have  been  included,  as 
also  iheir  messages  to  Congress,  the  report  of  the  Lieutenant-General,  and  the 
public  documents  of  the  Government. 

The  achievement  of  emancipation  by  the  almost  universal  assent  of  the  coun- 
try ;  the  measures  taken  by  the  Federal  Government  relative  to  the  freedmen ; 
those  adopted  by  the  Conventions  and  Legislatures  of  the  Southern  States  to 
raise  them  to  a  position  of  civil  rights ;  and  the  successfdl  adaptation  of  the 
former  master  and  servant  to  the  new  mode  of  life — ^forming  one  of  the  most 
interesting  diapters  of  human  history — are  presented  in  this  volume.  No 
less  interesting  was  the  sudden  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  country  on  the 
disappearance  of  military  lines ;  the  unobstructed  passage  back  and  forth  to  the 
North  and  South ;  the  reunion  of  belligerents  as  "  one  people,  one  country,  one 
destiny.''    G^his  has  not  been  overlooked  in  these  pages. 

The  details  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  embrace  the  disappear- 
'ance  of  the  armies  among  the  citizens ;  the  resumption  of  commercial  inter- 
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course ;  the  commerce  of  the  cotmtry ;  the  finances  of  the  Federal  Qovemnieiit 
and  its  banking  system ;  the  acts  of  State  Legislatures ;  the  results  of  elections  ; 
the  progress  of  educational  and  charitable  institutions  under  the  care  of  the  State 
governments;  ,the  debts  and  resources  of  the  States;  and  all  those  political 
movements,  the  results  of  Tvhich  are  to  transfer  the  jpublic  power  from  one  to 
another  portion  of  its  citizens. 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  to  foreign  nations,  as  developed  in  its  Dijh 
lomatic  Intercourse,  are  fully  presented ;  and  also  the  civil,  military,  and  com- 
mercial history  of  all  the  States  of  Europe  and  South  America,  and  the  more 
important  kingdoms  of  Asia,  with  some  countries  of  Africa,  is  fully  brought  up. 

The  progress  and  peculiar  features  and  mode  of  treatment  of  those  scom^ges 
known  as  the  Asiatic  Cholera,  the  Cattle  Disease,  and  the  disease  of  Swine,  with 
the  latest  investigations,  have  been  carefdlly  described. 

The  advance  in  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  and  many  other  branches  of  science, 
with  the  new  applications  to  useful  purposes  which  have  been  developed,  have 
not  been  overlooked. 

Geographical  explorations  have  been  earnestly  continued  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  and  the  discoveries  which  have  followed  have  been  fully  presented. 

The  record  of  Literature  is  not  less  interesting  than  that  of  any  previous 
year.  The  titles  of  all  important  works  of  the  various  classes  to  which  they 
belong,  are  stated  in  detail. 

A  notice  of  the  principal  religious  denominations  of  the  country  states 
their  branches,  membership,  views  on  civil  affairs,  and  the  progress  of  their 
distinctive  opinions. 

The  number  of  distinguished  men  who  closed  their  career  has  been  large.  A 
brief  tribute  is  paid  to  their  memory. 

All  important  documents,  messages,  orders,  despatches,  and  letters  from 
official  x^ersons,  have  been  inserted  entire. 
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AMIIOA.  The  Frencli  Governraent  were 
diaappointed  in  their  expectation  that  the  in- 
sorrection  of  some  of  the  native  tribes  in  Al- 
geria was  efiectnally  subdued  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1864.  Kew  outbre^iks  occurred  during 
the  year  1865,  and  at  its  close  the  most  formi- 
dable of  the  insurgent  chiefs,  Si  Lala,  was  still 
in  the  field.  Very  alarming  rumors  that  Si 
Lala,  at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  held  the  whole 
south  of  Algeria,  circulated  in  Paris,  in  No- 
Tember ;  but  the  Monlteur  denied  their  correct- 
ness, and  asserted  that,  on  October  19th,  he 
had  only  made  his  appearance  in  the  southern 
districts  of  Algeria  with  2,000  horsem^  and 
1,400  soldiers  on  foot.  According  to  the 
Moniteur  de  TAlgerU  of  November  12,  Si  Lala, 
finding  his  efforts  to  be  fruitless,  his  resources 
exhausted,  and  his  cavalry  fatiguing  themselves 
in  Tain,  decided  upon  retreating  rapidly  toward 
the  southwest,  and  was  actively  pursued  by  the 
French  forces.  Gen.  Lacretelle,  marching  from 
Daya,  overtook  and  defeated,  on  N"ovember  8th, 
at  Oud-bon-Ler^em,  to  the  west  of  Maia-Ohott, 
th&  Hamian  tribes  and  the  fractions  of  the 
Djembas  and  Ohafas  who  had  joined  Si  Lala. 
Oifficial  news  from  Algeria  reached  Paris  on  De- 
cember 15th,  which  stated  that  Col.  Oolomb,  re- 
enfbrced  by  the  tribes  recently  subjected,  had  on 
several  occasions  beaten  the  tribes  still  in  insur- 
rection, who  were  se&king  refuge  in  the  desert  of 
Sahara,  that  the  tribes  who  had  been  defeated 
had  asked  for  pardon,  and  Col.  Sonis  had  cut 
off  the  retreat  toward  the  east  of  Si  Lala.  In 
Maj  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  visited  Al- 
geiia,  where  he  received  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion on  the  part  of  many  chiefe  and  tribes,  and 
was  met  by  special  ambassadors  from  Tunis  and 
Morocco.  On  his  return  to  France,  it  became 
known  that  the  Emperor  was  preparing  a 
pamphlet  on  French  colonization  in  Algeria, 
bat  its  issue  was  delayed  until  November  Sd, 
Vou  v.— 1      A 


when  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
Marshal  McMahon.  It  concluded  as  follows : 
"I  would  turn  to  account  the  valor  of  the 
Arabs  rather  than  bear  hardly  upon  their  pov- 
erty; render  the  colonists  rich  and  prosperous 
rather  than  establish  settlements  of  emigrants, 
and  miuntain  our  soldiers  in  healthy  situations 
rather  than  to  expose  them  to  the  wasting 
climate  of  the  desert  By  the  realization  of 
this  programme  we  shall  appose  passi<)ns  and 
satisfy  interests ;  then  Algeria  will  be  to  us  no 
longer  a  burden,  but  a  new  element  of  strength. 
The  Arabs,  restrained  and  conciliated,  will  give 
us  what  they  can  best  give,  namely,  soldiers, 
and  the  colony,  become  flourishing  by  the  de- 
velopment of  Its  territorial  riches,  will  create  a 
commercial  movement  eminently  favorable  to 
the  mother  country." 

In  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Em- 
peror, the  French  Government,  on  June  22d, 
brought  forward  the  draft  of  a  decree  respect- 
ing Algeria.  It  provides  that  the  native 
Mussulman  be  considered  a  Frenchman.  He 
will,  nevertheless,  continue  subj^ot  to  the  Mus- 
sulman laws  of  the  country,  but  can.  on  ap- 
plication, be  admitted  to  the  rights  or  French 
citizenship.  The  native  Israelite  also  is  to  be 
considered  a  Frenchman.  He  will  continue 
to  be  governed  according  to  the  peculiar  stat- 
utes of  the  Hebrew  race,  but,  on  application, 
can  eiyoy  the  rights  of  a  French  citizen.  For- 
eigners, upon  proving  three  years'  residence  in 
the  country,  are  entitled  to  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. An  administrative  regulation  will  de- 
termine the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  pub- 
lic service  and  of  advancement  in  the  army  for 
native  Mussulmans  and  Israelites,  and  also  the 
offices  to  which  they  can  attain.  This  draft 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  without  important 
modifications.  In  July,  Mr.  P.  H.  Rathbone, 
the  President  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of 
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Commerce,  on  returning  from  a  visit  to  ITorth 
Africa,  presented  an  interesting  report  on  the 
commerce  of  Algeria.  Mr.  Rathbone  is  of 
opinion  that  Algeria  might  rapidly  be  developed 
into  a  *'  paying  "  colony  if  rmed  by  France  on 
more  soand  economic  principles,  and  if  the  col- 
onists were  not,  as  at  present,  subordinate  to 
the  army,  and  the  colony  to  Marseille.  Mr. 
Rathbone  also  advocates  the  •opening  of  the 
ports  and  the  establishment  of  regular  steam 
communication  with  Great  Britain.  The  Arabs 
be  denounces  as  dishonest  and  lazy,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  laxity  of  the  Bureau  Arabe  to 
cheat  Europeans,  particularly  in  the  sale  of  wool. 
The  Kabyles,  he  says,  are  both  industrious  and 
honest.  With  more  business  freedom,  Algeria, 
he  thinks,  would  easily  produce  immense  quan- 
tities of  good  wool,  cotton,  wine,  oil,  and  corn, 
as  well  as  useful  grass,  called  crin  vegetal, 
much  used  by  upholsterers  in  place  of  horse- 
hair. 

In  Morocco,  a  fresh  insurrection  broke  out 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rabat,  in  May,  but  it 
was  soon  quelled.  In  July,  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco  issued  an  important  edict  commanding 
that  no  person,  poor  or  rich,  should  be  punished 
contrary  to  law,  and  prohibiting  the  exaction 
of  any  fines  except  as  prescribed  by  law.  It 
also  forbids  people  to  present  money  or  other 
gifts  to  any  governor  or  employ^ ;  and  if  any 
governor  imposes  fines  contrary  to  imperial  de- 
crees, the  people  have  the  liberty  of  appeal  to 
his  Migesty,  who  promises  complete  satisfac- 
tion. The  Emperor  also  appoint.ed  a  day  in 
each  M^Qok  for  receiving,  and  determining  the 
complaints  of  his  poor  subjects. 

The  Suez  Canal  has  made  sufficient  progress 
to  enable  light  boats  to  pass  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Red  Sea.  The  completion  of 
the  work,  and  its  opening  for  navigation,  the 
company  expects  to  take  place  by  the  Ist  of 
July,  1868.    (See  Suez,  Canal  of.) 

The  English  Government  had  not,  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  obtained  from  the  Emperor 
of  Abyssinia  the  release  of  Consul  Cameron 
and  other  British  subjects  who  have  been  kept 
in  prison  nearly  two  years.  A  parliamentary 
paper  issued  by  the  Government  on  June  20th, 
contains  full  and  interesting  information  re- 
specting the  relations  of  the  Emperor  Theodore 
of  Abyssinia  with  England  and  France. 

The  Island  of  Madagascar  continued  to  be 
agitated  by  internal  convulsions.  In  October, 
the  French  Government  received  despatches 
stating  that  Raharia,  governor  of  Tamatava, 
persisted  in  his  refusal  to  pay  to  the  commander 
of  the  French  squadron  on  the  station  the  sum 
due  to  the  French  Government  as  an  indem- 
nity. His  refusal  was  approved  by  the  Queen, 
and  a  reinforcement  of  1,000  men  was  sent  to 
him  to  guard  the  house  where  the  money  was 
deposit^,  thus  raising  the  force  stationed  there 
to  8,000  men.  The  Government  of  the  Hovas 
moreover  resolved  to  burn  the  treaties  in  the 
public  square  of  Tamatava  between  King  Ra- 
dama  and  the  agent  of  the  French  Government 


The  accounts  given  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  the 
pioneer  missionary,  were  more  favorable.  He 
stated  in  a  public  address  delivered  in  England, 
that  the  Government  of  Madagascar  upheld  re- 
ligious toleration,  that  Christianity  was  spread- 
ing very  rapidly,  not  only  in  the  capital,  but  in 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  country,  and  that 
there  was  reason  to  hope  that  the  next  genera- 
tion would  be  predominantly  Christian,  and 
witness  the  extinction  of  Paganism. 

South  Africa  was  throughout  the  year  the 
scene  of  hostilities  between  the  Orange  Free 
State  and  the  Basutos,  which  sometimes  threat- 
ened the  peace  of  the  fronfier  of  the  English 
Colony  of  ISTatal.  In  reply  to  representations 
from  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony,  Mos- 
hesh,  the  chief  of  the  Basutos,  stated  that  he  hod 
met  the  demand  of  the  Natal  Government  for 
invading  their  frontier.  He  also  urged  the 
governor  to  take  possession  of  his  country  and 
people,  alleging  that  they  were  desirous  of  be- 
coming British  subjects.  The  governor  declined 
to  take  steps  at  the  present  juncture,  and  doubt- 
ed the  sincerity  of  Moshesn,  but  lamented  the 
war,  which,  he  said,  if  continued  much  longer, 
would«cause  much  misery  and  destitution  among 
the  Basutos,  and  largely  increase  their  cattle 
thieving. 

The  Government  of  the  Cape  Colony  proposed 
to  the  Colonial  Parliament  the  annexation  of 
British  Kaffraria  to  the  colony,  and  carried  the 
measure,  although 'considerable  opposition  was 
made  to  it. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  year  1865  was,  on 
the  whole,  a  favorable  one  for  agricultural  prod- 
uct«»,  though  the  extreme  moisture  of  May  and 
June  in  some  sections  affected  the  earlier  grain 
crops,  and  the  extraordinary  drought  of  the 
autumn  in  New  England  and  portions  of  New 
York,  affected  the  late  crops,  and  especially  the 
fruits,  unfavorably.  So  vast  is  the  extent  of  the 
country,  however,  and  so  varied  its  climate, 
that  with  our  abundant  and  constantly  mul- 
tiplying means  of  communication,  a  deficiency 
of  a  particular  crop  in  one  section  is  readily 
made  up  by  its  excess,  or  at  least  abundance,  in 
another. 

Of  the  cereal  grains,  the  wheat  crop  is  smalfer 
botii  in  the  number  of  bushels  and  the  weight 
of  the  grain  than  in  any  year  since  1860.  The 
following  are  the  crops  of  this  grain,  according 
to  the  estimates  Of  the  Agricultm*al  Depart- 
ment during  six  years  past^  omitting  the  crop 
of  1861. 

I860 182,984,789  bushela. 

1862 181,18aOS9        " 

1868 179,404,086       »* 

1864 160,696,828        " 

1S65 148,522,829       " 

By  this  table  it  appears  that  there  has  been 
a  decreasQ  in  the  amount  of  the  wheat  crop 
each  year  since  1862,  when  it  attained  its  max- 
imum, and  that  this  decrease  in  1865,  as  com- 
pared with  the  crop  of  1862,  was  nearly  S3 
millions  of  bushels,  being  a  little  more  than  12 
millions  of  bushels  less  than  the  crop  of  1864* 
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This  redaction  in  the  amonnt  of  this  important 
crop  was  not,  however,  uniform  throughout  tho 
wheat-growing  States ;  Vermont,  Connecticut, 
Michigan,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Nebraska  pro- 
duced larger  crops  than  in  any  previous  year 
since  1860,  and  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  and  Wisconsin,  reported  a  larger  yield 
than  in  1864,  The  principal  falling  off  was  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  the  loss  in  theso 
three  States  as  compared  with  1862  and  1864, 
will  appear  from  the  following  table : 


1862. 
BoaheU. 

1864 

1865. 
BotUla. 

Ohio , 

80,796,083 
20,292460 
82,218,500 

20,407,508 
22,821,876 
88,871,178 

17,601,479 

lodUna 

18,020,808 

inirKkM.     . 

25,266,745 

Totals  of  three  States 

83^tC92 

76,100,052 

55,&S9,0a0 

The  reduction  it  will  be  observed  in  these 
three  States  is  about  27,500,000  bushels  from 
the  crop  of  1862,  and  of  over  20,000,000  from 
the  crop  of  1864.  Blinois  is  still  the  leading 
wheat-growing  State,  but  Wisconsin  has  passed 
all  its  other  competitors  and  ranks  second  in 
the  list,  while  Ohio  ranks  third,  and  Michigan 
fourth. 

The  Eye  crop,  a  far  less  important  one  than 
the  wheat,  is  a  tride  and  but  a  tride  below  that 
of  last  year.  Its  range  during  the  past  six 
years  has  been  limited,  as  the  following  table 
will  show : 

Eye  crop  In  1S60 18,798,198  bnebelflw 

1S«3 91,289,451   •* 

«     1868 20,782,782   " 

"     1S64 19,872,975   •* 

1865 19,548,905   " 

The  principal  rye-growing  States,  in  the  order 
of  their  production,  are,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Connec- 
ticut, and  Ohio.  No  other  States  produced  in 
1865  a  half  million  of  bushels. 

The  BarUy  crop  is  not  a  large  one,  but  com- 
pares favorably  with  that  of  former  years,  having 
been  exceeded  only  in  1862,  and  then  only 
about  1,100,000  bushels.  The  following  table 
f^ows  the  production  of  the  past  few  years  : 

Bariejr  erop  in  1360 10,926,765  boshela. 

•  1862 12.488,029 

•  1868 11,868L1M       »• 

»  18M 10,682,178       »* 

"  1865 11,891,286       •* 

Nearly  two-fifths  of  the  whole  barley  crop  ia 
produced  in  the  State  of  New  York,  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  remainder  is  raised  in  Ohio, 
Illinoia,  Wisconsin,  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Iowa. 

The  Oat  crop  of  1865  was  largely  in  excess 
of  any  former  year,  as  will  appear  from  the 
fidlowjng  table : 

Otts  produced  In  1860 151,290,980  bushels. 

1862 171.468,405       »* 

•*  1868 178,800,575       " 

••  1S64 176,690,064        " 

"  1865 285,252,295       « 

The  excess  over  the  crop  1864,  it  will  be 
teen,  is  about  48,500,000  bushels,  and  over 


that  of  1862,  nearly  54,000,000  bushels.  Id 
this  crop  New  York  takes  the  lead,  its  produc- 
tion being  48,675.090  busheb,  and  Pennsylvania 
follows  with  46,571,661  bushels.  The  other 
principal  oat-growing  States  are,  in  the  order 
of  their  production.  Illinoi^  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Indiana,  Micnigan,  New  Jersev,  Mary- 
land, Kentucky,  Vermont,  Minnesota,  Missonri,  * 
Connecticut,  and  Maine. 

The  Eay  crop  was  also  very  large,  exooed- 
ing  by  nearly  5,500,000  tons  the  crop  of 
1864,  and  by  more  than  8,000,000  that  of  anr 
preceding  year,  as  the  following  table  will 
show: 

Her  crop  of  1?60 1S,738,029  tona. 

»♦  1S«2 *>,i67,9«S    *» 

•*  1S68 19,784847    • 

l5M 1M16.T51    •• 

**  1S65 28,58^740    - 

In  this  crop  New  York  leads  largely,  producing 
considerably  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
crop.  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  come 
next,  and  Maine.  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Connecticut,  Missouri,  and  New  Jersey,  follow 
in  order.  The  production  of  hay  by  Uie  other 
States  is  comparatively  small. 

The  Corn  crop  of  the  Northern  States  was  a " 
very  large  one,  22.7  per  cent  above  the  average. 
The  amount  raised  in  the  Southern  States  was 
also  large,  bat  its  amount  is  not  readily  ascer- 
tained. The  following  statistics  show  the  amount 
of  this  crop  in  twenty-two  States  and  territories, 
the  States  lately  in  rebellion  and  those  on  the 
Pacific  coast  not  being  given  for  want  of  com- 
plete statistics.  The  crop  of  1865  ^  estimated 
from  the  returns  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment: 

Corn  crop  in  1863 586,226,805  bashtii. 

»*  1868 451,967,959       ** 

•*  1964 680.581,408        •* 

"  1665 642,729,247       •*  " 

In  this  crop  Illinois  takes  the  lead,  producing 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire  crop ;  Indiana 
follows,  and  then  in  their  order,  Ohio,  Iowa, 
Kentucky,  Missouri.  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Michigan,  Maryland,  Wisconsin,  and  New  Jer- 
sey.  Adding  the  crop  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  the  aggregate  production  of  com  for  the 
year  cannot  fall  much,  if  at  all,  short  of  900,- 
000,000  bushels. 

The  Cotton  crop  of  1865  was  larger  than 
that  of  1868  or  1864,  though  in  some  sections 
it  was  materially  affected  by  the  rain  and  worms, 
and  much  of  it  was  planted  very  late  owing  to 
the  continuance  of  the  war  in  the  early  months 
of  the  year,  and  the  necessity  of  the  com  crop 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  people.  The  amount 
ffiven  can  as  yet  be  only  approximately  ascer- 
tained, but  probably  falls  but  little  short  of  one 
million  bales.  Eleven  or  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand bales  of  the  crops  of  former  years  also 
remained  over,  so  that  the  supply  of  cotton  in 
the  country  at  the  beginning  of  1866,  was  abonc 
one-half  the  amount  of  the  crops  of  1860,  or 
of  1859. 

The  Tolacco  crop  was  a  fair  average,  except 
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in  Kentucky,  where  there  was  a  fallmg  off  of 
about  18  per  cent  The  amount  planted  was 
not  qnite  as  large  as  nsaal  in  some  of  the  to- 
bacco-producing States,  in  consequence  of  the 
apprdiension  of  a  tax  upon  the  unmanufactured 
leaf. 

,  The  Potato  crop  is  slightly  above  the  yield 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  rot  prevailed  to 
some  extent,  but  not  suflSciently  to  excite  serious 
fears  in  regard  to  the  crop. 

The  Sorghum  crop,  now  becoming  a  very  im- 
portant product  in  the  West  and  South,  where 
the  syrup  or  molasses  has,  to  a  large  extent, 
taken  the  place  of  the  molasses  from  the  sugar 
cane,  was,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  frosts, 
gathered  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  yield 
was,  as  a  whole,  very  satisfactory. 

The  Btichwheat  crop  was  also  a  trifle  larger 
than  the  crop  of  1864,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
The  crop  of  JS^ops  was  poor,  being  in  many  dis- 
tricts, especially  in  Central  New  York  (which 
produces  about  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  amount 
raised),  seriously  ii\jured  by  the  lice,  which  for 
the  last  three  years  have  made  great  havoc  with 
the  hop  yards.  The  ravages  of  these  insects 
during  the  year  1865,  were  singular  in  their 
character.  Yards  which  the  previous  season 
had  been  so  thoroughly  ruined  by  them  that 
the  hop-growers  had  been  tempted  to  root  up 
the  plants  and  cultivate  other  crops,  were  this 
year  entirely  free  from  the  pest,  and  those 
which  had  escaped  the  previous  year  were  sub- 
jected to  its  ravages.  The  crop  of  1865  was 
probably  about  7,000,000  pounds  against  10,- 
991,996,  in  1864. 

The  Boot  crops  were  never  better  than  in 
1865.  The  yield  was  more  than  ten  per  cent, 
in  advance  of  1864,  though  that  had  been  a 
remarkable  year. 

The  larger  autumnal  fruits,  apples,  pears, 
quiuces,  &c.,  were  very  abundant  in  the  States 
bordering  upon  the  great  lakes  in  Central  and 
"Western  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa,  and  Northern  Indiana  and  Illinois; 
but  in  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
and  the  region  bordering  on  the  Ohio  River, 
the  crop  was  almost  a  total  failure.  In  New 
England,  the  drought,  severe  and  long  continued, 
prevented  their  coming  to  maturity;  in  the 
central  district,  especially  along  the  Ohio  River 
and  its  tributaries,  the  severe  frosts  of  the 
winter  of  1863-'64  had  killed  the  taproot  of  the 
apple  trees,  and  probably  rendered  them  per- 
manently barren. 

Peaches  were  very  abundant  in  Delaware, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  but  there 
were  very  few  in  the  region  bordering  on  the 
lakes. 

Of  the  small  fruits,  strawberries  of  the  later 
varieties  were  abundant,  while  the  early  sorts 
were  in  small  quantity  and  not  of  the  usual 
quality.  The  other  summer  fruits  were  in  about 
the  same  quantity. 

The  Gh'ape  crop  suffered  severely  in  the  States 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  those  bordering  on 
the  Ohio  River,  from  rot,  the  result  of  the  very 


wet  weather  of  June  and  July.  In  the  regpoE 
lying  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes  and  in  the 
belt  visited  by  the  trade  winds,  as  Califomia^ 
Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska, 
the  crop  was  excellent  both  in  quality  and 
quantity. 

The  Wool  crop  has  been  constantly  increas- 
ing in  magnitude  during  the  last  five  years. 
The  attention  of  many  agriculturists  has  beem 
turned  toward  the  raising  of  sheep,  which  has 
been  rendered  extraordinarily  profitable  botb 
by  the  large  demand  for  wool  and  its  conse- 
quent high  price,  and  the  increasing  use  of 
mutton  for  the  table.  In  1860,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  census,  was  22,471,275,  and  in  the  twenty- 
three  States  and  territories,  from  which  alone 
during  the  war  returns  could  be  obtained, 
15,104,272.  In  1864,  the  number  of  sheep  in 
these  States  had  risen  to  24,346,891,  and  in 
1865,  to  28,647,269.  In  1860,  the  wool-clip  of 
the  whole  United  States  was  60,264,918  pounds, 
and  of  the  twenty  three  States  already  named, 
47,900,862  pounds. .  In  1864,  owing  not  only 
to  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep, 
but  to  the  improvement  in  the  breeds,  it  was 
97,885,564  pounds,  or  more  than  double  the 
yield  of  1860 ;  in  1865,  it  had  further  increased 
to  114,589,076  pounds,  and  is  still  rapidly  on 
the  increase,  as  it  should  be,  for  the  demand 
for  wool  still  causes  a  conmderable  importation 
from  Great  Britain  and  Canada  as  well  as  from 
Germany,  the  South  of  Europe,  South  Africa, 
and  South  America.  California  will  probably 
soon  supply  the  grade  of  wool  hitherto  im- 
ported from  South  America.  The  importation 
of  1864  was  in  round  numbers  75,000,000 
pounds.  Owing  to  the  increased  tariff  on  for- 
eign wools  the  importation  of  1865  would 
probably  not  much  exceed  80,000,000  pounds;, 
but  there  is  very  little  of  this  which  might 
not  be  grown  to  advantage  on  our  own  ter- 
ritory. 

The  PorJs  crop  was,  in  the  number  of  hogs 
slaughtered,  about  ten  per  cent,  below  that  of 
1864,  but  tne  hogs  were  much  better  fattened 
though  generally  of  smaller  size  than  the  pre 
vious  year.  The  number  of  hogs  packed  m 
the  winter  of  1863-64,  is  stated  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati Price  Cnrrent  as  3,328,884 ;  in  the 
wmter  of  1864-'65,  as  2,422,779;  while  the 
number  for  the  winter  of  1865-'66  is  esthnated 
at  2,180,000. 

With  the  exception  of  sheep,  and  milch 
cows,*  all  classes  of  live  stock  have  materially 
diminished  during  the  war.  The  following 
tables  show  this  conclusively,  while  they  also 
^ve  the  present  valuation  and  the  average 
price  of  each  description  of  stock.  The  dimi- 
nution of  number,  is  of  course  due  to  the  extra- 
ordinary demand  for  horses  and  mules  for 
army  purposes,  and  for  beef  and  pork  for  com- 
missary supplies. 

*  Taking  the  whole  country  through,  these,  too,  have  prob- 
ably diminished,  though  they  have  nearly  or  qnitc  held  thelf 
ourn  in  the  loyal  States  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains. 
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Table,  skewing  the  total  numbers  of  Line  Stoek/or  1864  and  1866,  iAs  increats  and  dscrean  *\frtcf^  theaiMral 
aterage  price  of  each  hind,  the  talue  qf  each,  and  th«  total  wUue,  in  tipenty-three  loyal  iStaiu  and  Ttrrif 
toriea  «a^  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  "" 


'" 

1860. 

1864. 

1866. 

18M. 

1M4 

Hones 

4,297,428 
811,864 
8,026,815 
6,&6»,4;$ 
15.HM,225 
17,8*8,429 

4,049,143 
28«>,847 
7,96^48• 
6,066,744 
94,846,891 
16,148,714 

8,740,988 
247,658 
7,n7«J5»l 
5,76.\1«0 
2><.<M7.26» 
18,«i7U,s87 

4,800,878 

80N209 

MalM 

88,294 

692,448 

OoWA ,.• 

99ts«18 

Bheep 

Hoes 

8,077,836 

Totd 

60,682,260 

6a,857,279 

6^M7,868 

i,800.'>7S 

4,610,794 

Jifnidtfp,  Oiserage  price,  and  total  value  for  January^ 
1866.     ' 


The  followmg  table,  extracted  from  the 
monthly  reports  of  the  A  ^cultural  Depart- 
ment, ia  of  importance,  as  giving  the  compara- 
tive exports  of  farm  produce  in  1864  and  1865, 
and  the  prices  rtjlingat  New  York  and  Chicago 
at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  year. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  most  articles 
there  was  a  decided  falling  off  in  prices,  though 
not  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the  faU 
of  gold. 

.S^ortefrom  Hew  Tort  of  the  leading  agriouliural  products  from  January  1, 1865,  to  December  19,  eomparsd 
with  those  for  the  same  time  in  1864,  and  their  prices  in  Hew  }  ork  and  Chicago. 


Nombtr. 

AT.Prka. 

ToUlValM. 

HdRes 

8,74a988 

247,658 

7,072,591 

6,768,180 

880  84 

102  08 

26  17 

86  70 

640 

855 

1802,425,499 

Mala* - 

Cattle  uul  Oacen .... 
Govs 

2^041,488 
185,090,087 
811,718,270 

fibMD.. 

154.807,466 

Hob 

111,796,818 

•990,879,128 

ASTICUBS. 


1864. 


1865. 


At  N«w  York. 


At  Cblcftiro. 
Jaa.St.16M. 


PrlcM,  Dfmbw  It. 
N«w  York.  I 


Prie«aJ>M«ml 
ChlM«o> 


DMcmbtt  ll; 


Whcftt  FUmr,  bbte . . . 

Eje  floor,  bbls 

C«BM«al,bbU 

Wbeftt,bnjih 

Oovn,biish 

Bye,  bash 

Bttfiev-,  btub 

Oat8,ottsh , 

PieaAibash 

Cotton,  bftlee. 

Hftj,  bales 

HofMi,  bales 

Lwf  Tobacco,  hbds. . 
LeaTTobaeeo,  pkjn».c 
Kunil  Tobacco,  lbs. . . 
Petroleum,  g&lls... 
Port,  mesa,  bbla. . . 
Beet  mesa, bbls. . . . 

BeeL  meaa,  tes 

Catkeaia,  lbs 

Batter,  lbs 

Gtie««e,lbs. 

Lard,  Ibe 

Tallow.  Ibfc 

Wo0l,ilc«oe,  Ibp.. 
Soiyham  Molasae8,galfl 


1,874,508 
2,618 

125,549 
2,860,460 
4^21,674 

184,495 

71,894 

86,089 

200,432 

85,280 

18,668 

64,617 

78,842 

8,966,289 

18,706,466 

115,728 

88,852 

49,054 

83,848,574 

9,628,885 

40,617,198 

22.468,241 

15,598,746 


1,8I>9,1 

2.840 

108,446 

12,166,848 

841,297 

5SS 

150 

41.775 

184,438 

26,744 

89,267 

28,078 

89,689 

69,774 

4,948,476 

21,278,489 

129,421 

86,061 

49,299 

98,578455 

U,151,875 

49,490,881 

68,070,467 

81,988,676 


19  20 
8  00 
880 
205 
1  77 
1  69 

1  01 

2  80 
585 
1  70 

22 
9 


68 
85  50 
19  00 


a  $11  60 
a  9  00 
a  9  00 
a  2  88 
a  1  87 
a     1  65 


1  04 
985 
6  00 
1  85 
60 
85 


17  00    a  $10  00 
685    a     7  00 


1  20  a 
78  a 
9H  a 

180  a 
68    a 


86 
88 


147 

88 
1  01 
140 

62 


1  00 
66 


a  64 
a  8S00 
a    24  00 


66    a     185 


17 

82^ 

14 

IH 

16i 


60 

22* 
16 


81  00 
14  00 


15 


a    84  00 

a   18  00 


IS 


17  00  a  $9  85 

466 

1  68  a  S40 

95  a  95i 

1  00 

60  a  02 

60  a  62 

70  a  85 

20  a  66 

8  a  22i 


65    a       67 

28  00    a  28  00 
14  00    a  17  00 


SO     a 
14     a 


21 
15* 


11  a 

28  a 

15  a 

15  a 

n\  a 

65    a 


1? 

18* 

19 

14 

68 


$9  75    a  $11  00 

450    a  500 

87*  a  1  48 

48    a  40 

40    a  69 

40    a  1  80 

22*  a  87 


60    a 

45    a 


60 
60 


26  60 
12  Ou 


10  a 

20  a 

20  a 

13  a 

12  a 

43  a 

60  a 


27  00 
17  00 

16 

88 

28 

18* 

18 

60 

60 


la  the  Attotjal  Otolopjsdia  for  1864,  the 
ooltore  of  the  grape  was  discussed  at  consid- 
erable length,  and  the  various  wine  districts  of 
the  country  described.  The  experience  ot  1865 
indicates  that  in  the  districts  near  the  Atlantic 
coast;  or  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers, 
^e  frequent  occurrence  of  wet  seasons  make'' 
the  wine  crop  an  uncertain  one,  both  as  to 
quality  and  quantity.  The  same  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  most  of  the  wine  districts  of 
Euroi)e,  where  of  late  years  hardly  one  year  in 
five  proves  a  "  good  wine  year."  In  the  region 
lying  on  Lake  Erie,  and  embracing  the  southern 
islands  of  that  lake  in  Western  Missouri  and 
Kmsas,  and  probably  also  in  Texas,  there  is 
less  difficulty  experienced  in  making  wine. 
But  California  is  preeminently  tlie  wine  region 
of  the  United  States.  Its  dry  climate,  semi- 
tropical  in  its  character,  its  deep,  rich,  and  aro- 
matic BOH,  and  the  fact  that  all  the  tenderest 


varieties  of  grapes  of  the  South  of  Europe  grow 
freely  in  the  open  air  there  and  are  readily 
acclimated,  render  it  the  future  wine-producing 
region  of  the  continent.  There  are  probably 
not  less  than  10,000,000  vines  which  have 
been  set  within  the  past  ten  years,  of  which 
one-half  were  set  in  1864  and  1865.  The  wine 
product  of  1864  exceeded  4,000,000  gallons, 
although  the  extreme  drought  diminished  it 
somewhat.  While  the  production  of  wine  in 
that  State  is  still  comparatively  in  its  infancy, 
and  every  year  increase  the  amount  and  im- 
proves the  quality,  we  may  ere  long  expect  to 
receive  from  thence  wines  which  shall  compete 
successfully  with  the  best  products  of  the  best 
vintages  of  Europe,  for  with  the  choicest  va- 
rieties of  wine  gi*apes  they  have  also  the  most 
skilful  wine  makers  of  Europe. 

The  culture  of  the  hop  though  restricted  to 
comparatively  small  tracts  of  country,  and  more 
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largely  produced  in  the  central  counties  of  the 
State  of  New  York  than  elsewhere,  is  deserv- 
ing of  attention  from  the  thorongh  cultivation 
necessary  to  produce  the  crop,  and  its  import- 
ance as  an  article  of  export.  There  were  a 
few  hops  grown  in  every  State  in  the  Union 
except  Florida  in  1859,  and  in  every  territory 
except  Dacotah  and  New  Mexico,  but  the  only 
States  which  reported  over  100  bales=20,000 
pounds,  were  Indiana,  Maine,  Michigan,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.  Of 
these  New  York  was  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
ducer, its  yield  being  9,671,931  pounds,  while 
the  aggregate  production  of  the  country  was 
only  10,991,996  ppunds.  Vermont  which  came 
next  had  638,677  pounds,  and  Wisconsin,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Maine  were  the 
only    other  States  which    produced    100,000 

Sounds  or  anywhere  near  the  quantity.  In 
few  York,  Otsego  County  has  taken  the  lead 
in  hop  culture,  reporting  in  1859,  8,507,069 
pounds,    Madison    following   with    1,520,657 

Sounds,  and  Schoharie,  with  1,441,648.  Onei- 
a,  Herkimer,  Montgomery,  Chenango,  Onta- 
rio, Franklin,  and  St.  Lawrence,  were  the  only 
other  counties  which  produced  any  considerable 
quantity  of  hops  in  that  year. 

The  New  England  Hop  District,  which  pro- 
duced in  1859  about  1,000,000  pounds,  in- 
cludes those  counties  of  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Maine,  and  Massachusetts,  lying  on  or 
near  the  upper  waters  of  the  Connecticut  River 
and  its  afl3uentfl.  The  hops  from  this  source, 
distinguished  in  the  New  York  market  as 
** Eastern"  Hops,  while  'those  from  central 
New  York  and  elsewhere  rank  as  "  Western," 
ripen  earlier,  are  smaller,  and  of  milder  flavor 
than  the  Western,  and  do  not  command  so  high 
a  price  as  the  latter.  The  advance  in  tlie  pro- 
duction of  this  crop  has  been  remarkable.  It 
was  first  enumerated  in  the  census  of  1840, 
when  the  quantity  produced  was  stated  at 
6,000  bales,  or  about  1,200,000  pounds.  In  1860 
the  product  had  increased  to  17,000  bales,  or 
about  3,400,000  pounds;  in  1860,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  was  55,000  bales,  or  about  11,000,000 
pounds.  In  1862  it  reached  80,000  bales,  or 
16,000,000  pounds,  a  figure  which,  owing  to  the 
diseases  to  which  it  has  been  subject,  it  has 
never  since  attained.  In  1863  it  fell  oflT  to 
65,000  bales,  or  18,000,000  pounds,  much  of  the 
crop  being  of  inferior  quality.  In  1864  it  was 
affected  by  the  aphis  or  plant  louse,  and  to  some 
extent  by  the  mould  also,  and  not  more  than 
45,000  bales  came  to  market.  The  product  of 
1865  was  good,  except  in  the  Hop  District  of 
5^'ew  York,  where  it  was  again  and  still  more 
seriously  atifected  by  the  aphis. 

The  crop  is  quite  as  variable  and  uncertain  in 
Great  Britain  as  in  the  United  States ;  and  when 
the  crop  fails  there  either  partially  or  wholly, 
the  brewers  import  largely  from  other  coun- 
tries whatever  the  price,  while  in  favorable 
yeara  their  importation  is  very  small.  In  1859 
only  248,640  pounds  were  imported  into  Great 


Britain,  while  in  1861  the  importation  was 
16,707,712  pounds,  or  almost  seventy  times  as 
much,  and  in  1863  about  the  same  amount. 
There  is  a  home  demand  for  from  8,000,000  to 
10,000,000  pounds  in  the  United  States,  yet  in 
1861,  8,835,837  pounds  were  exported,  at  about 
twenty  cents  per  pound,  while  the  precedingyear 
exports  were  only  273,257  pounds.  The  prices 
have  fluctuated  from  four  to* ten  cents  a  pound 
in  1855-1858,  to  thirty-five  to  sixty  cents  in 
1865.  The  hop  can  be  grown  in  ordinary  times 
and  at  the  usual  price  of  labor  for  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  cents  per.  pound. 

The  hop  requires  a  deep,  well-pulverized,  and 
highly  fertile  soil  for  its  successful  cultivation, 
K  the  subsoil  is  clay  it  should  be  tlioroughly 
underdrained.  Good  wheat  lands  arp  generally 
good  hop  lands,  though  the  hop  requires  more 
silica,  lime,  and  sulphuric  a^id  and  less  magnesia 
and  phosphoric  acid  thaff^heat.  It  is  an  ex- 
hausting crop,  and  in  mosft  sections  requires 
frequent  and  liberal  administration  of  manures, 
especially  plaster  of  Paris,  guano,  and  the  like. 
The  plants  are  usually  set  about  seven  feet 
apart  each  way,  giving  not  far  from  900  plants 
to  the  acre.  Two  poles,  if  they  are  sixteen  or 
eighteen  feet  in  height,  are  set  for  each  hill,  and 
three  if  they  are  not  more  than  twelve  or  four- 
teen feet.  These  are  usually  spread  apart  some- 
what at  the  top.  Two  vines  or  plants  are  usually 
left  to  grow  for  each  pole,  though  if  there  is  dan- 
ger from  the  wire  worm  it  is  better  to  reserve 
more  till  this  danger  is  past.  They  are  usually 
propagated  from  cuttings,  as  the  hops  grown 
from  the  seed  are  of  uncertain  quality.  The 
plants  should  be  selected  ^bout  one  male  to 
hftj  female  plants.  The  crop  is  usually  best  in 
the  third  or  fourth  year  after  planting,  though 
it  yields  moderately  before  that  time.  It  re- 
quires careful  and  thorough  tillage,  the  weeds 
being  removed  and  the  soil  kept  well  pulver- 
ized. The  hop  yard  must  be  so  located  as  to  be 
protected  from  high  and  violent  winds,  yet 
should  be  open  to  the  sun  and  a  free  circulation 
of  air.  The  cost  of  a  hop  yard  which  will  bear 
freely  for  ten  years,  is  from  $40#  to  $500  per 
acre,  including  plants,  poles,  manure,  etc.    The 

Erocesses  of  picking,  drying,  and  packing  the 
ops  are  very  accurately  described  by  Mr. 
Rouse,  of  Oneida  Coimty,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Patent 
Ofl5ce  Report  for  1853 : 

"  The  hops  having  reached  maturity,  or 
nearly  so,  the  operation  of  picking  commences. 
This,  to  have  the  fruit  in  full  perfection,  should 
not  be  done  until  it  is  ripe ;  at  which  time  the 
seed  will  be  found  to  have  changed  from  a 
bright  straw  color  to  a  palo  brown,  and  will 
emit  a  fragrant  smell.  With  us  hops  are  usu- 
ally ripe  about  the  5th  of  September ;  but  as  it 
is  better  they  should  be  harvested  rather  green 
than  be  permitted  to  stand  till  over-ripe,  liable 
to  be  injured  by  the  early  frosts,  as  they  cannot 
all  be  gathered  at  once,  it  is  necessary  in  large 
fields  to  commence  somewhat  earlier — usually 
about  the  first  of  September — in  order  that  the 
work  may  be  completed  in  season.    The  pick- 
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ing  is  usiially  done  hj  females.  For  this  pur- 
pose girls  are  frequently  engaged  several  months, 
and  even  a  whole  year,  in  advance. 

"The  hops  are  commonly  picked  in  large 
boxes,  containing  from  twenty-four  to  forty 
bushels.  These  boxes  are  divided  lengthwise 
by  a  thin  partition,  and  then  subdivided  into 
quarters.  They  are  raised  a  little  from  the 
ground,  and  have  handles  at  the  ends  to  facili- 
tate their  removal  from  place  to  place,  as  may 
be  desirable.  One  man  and  four  girls  are  al- 
lowed to  eacli  box.  Each  girl  deposits  the 
hops  she  picks  in  her  own  division  of  the 
box.  An  industrious  hand  can  pick  twenty 
bushels  in  a  day  without  difficulty.  It  is  the 
bosiness  of  the  man  to  supply  the  boxes  with 
poles,  which  he  raises  from  the  ground  as 
needed,  cutting  the  vines  about  a  foot  high ;  to 
see  that  the  picking  is  properly  done,  to  remove 
the  empty  poles,  clear  them  of  the  vines,  and 
stack  them  In  a' systematic  manner.  In  picking, 
the  hops  should  be  kept  free  from  stems  and 
leaves,  and  all  blasted  or  immature  ones  should 
be  rejected.  The  boxes  should  be  emptied  at 
at  least  once  a  day;  at  all  events,  no  hops 
should  be  left  in  them  over  night.  It  is  of 
great  consequence  that  they  should  be  dried  as 
soon  as  possible  after  they  are  picked,  as  they 
are  quite  liable,  if  left  together  in  any  quantity, 
to  heat  and  spoil  in  a  few  hours.  They  may  be 
most  conveniently  conveyed  from  the  field  to 
the  dry-house  in  large  sacks. 

^^  Drying, — The  hop-house,  or  kiln,  should  be 
of  a  size  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  hops 
to  be  cured,  so  that  they  may  not  accumulate 
on  hand.  To  avoid  this,  it  will  generally  be 
necessaa^  to  keep  the  kiln  heated  both  day  and 
night.  It  is  commonly  built  of  an  oblong  form, 
and  two  stories,  the  lower  part  being  occupied 
by  the  Idln  and  the  press-room,  and  the  upper 
part  by  the  drying-floor  over  the  kiln,  and  by  a 
room  of  about  equal  size  for  storing  the  dried 
hops,,  which  will  of  course  be  over  the  press- 
room. Kilns  are  sometimes  built  of  bricks  or 
stone,  of  a  circular  form,  with  a  round  opening 
in  the  apex  of  the  roof,  surmounted  by  a  mov- 
able cowl,  (ft  swinging  ventilator,  to  enable  the 
vapor  of  the  drying  hops  to  escape  easily.  If 
the  building  is  of  wood,  the  sides  of  the  kiln 
should  be  lined  with  brickwork,  or  thoroughly 
lathed  and  plastered.  It  is  found  to  be  most 
convenient  and  economical  to  heat  it  with 
stoves,  from  two  to  four  of  which  will  be  ne- 
cessary, according  to  the  size  of  tlie  kiln.  The 
drying-floor  should  be  ten  feet  from  the  ground, 
that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  scorching  the 
hops  in  drying.  This  floor  is  formed  of  slats 
about  one  and  a  half  inch  in  width,  and  the 
same  distance  from  each  other.  These  are  cov- 
ered with  a  strong  coarse  cloth,  of  open  texture, 
80  as  to  admit  a  free  transmission  of  the  heated 
air  from  the  kiln  below.  The  drying-room 
should  be  of  comfortable  height  for  a  person  to 
work  in  it,  and  the  sides  should  be  lathed  and 
plastered,  that  there  may  be  no  irregularity  of 
the  heat  in  different  portions  of  the  room  dur- 


ing high  winds.  A  good  ventilator  should  be 
provided  in  the  roof,  as  described  above.  Open- 
mgs  should  be  left  in  the  walls  near  the  bottom 
of  the  kiln  to  admit  fresh  air  from  without,  the 
draught  to  be  regulated  by  means  of  flues,  or 
sliding  doors.  The  doth  for  the  drying-floor 
should  be  well  stretched  over  the  slats  and 
firmly  nailed.  On  this  floor  the  hops  are  spread 
to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches.  The  proper 
thickness  wiU  depend  somewhat  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  hops ;  if  they  are  very  full  of  moisture, 
they  should  be  laid  on  quite  thin ;  but  if  gath- 
ered when  fully  ripe,  and  in  fine  weather,  a 
depth  of  ten  inches  will  be  allowed. 

"  The  hops  being  spread  as  evenly  as  possible, 
the  fires  are  immediately  kindled  in  the  kiln, 
and  the  temperature  regulat^ed  to  one  uniform 
degree  of  heat.  This,  however,  may  be  quite 
high  at  first,  as  there  will  be  at  that  time  but 
little  danger  of  scorching  the  hops  if  the  floor 
is  sufficiently  high.  If  the  hops  are  rusty,  or 
discolored  from  any  other  cause,  it  is  usual  to 
burn  a  little  sulphur  under  them,  which  will 
bring  them  to  a  uniform  appearance.  This  is 
done  as  soon  as  the  hops  are  well  wanned 
through,  and  feel  somewhat  moist.  Great  prej- 
udice formerly  existed  against  the  use  of  sul- 
phur in  drying  hops ;  but  no  objection  is  now 
made  .to  it  by  the  brewers,  and  it  is  generally 
thought  that  the  use  of  it  improves  the  appear- 
ance of  all  hops,  and  that  it  also  facilitates  the 
drying. 

"  During  the  drying  process  the  fires  should 
be  kept  up,  and  there  should  be  a  free  supply 
of  fresh  air  below,  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  regu- 
lar succession  of  heated  air  from  the  kiln,  pass- 
ing through  the  hops  and  out  at  the  ventilator, 
carrying  with  it  the  vapor  expelled  from  the 
drying  hops.  This  will  be  found  far  preferable 
to  a  still,  dead  heat.  As  spon  as  the  upper 
part  of  the  hops  appears  to  have  felt  the  fire, 
the  lower  part  may  be  considered  as  nearly  dry, 
and  will  rattle  a  little.  The  heap  may  then  be 
turned.  Before  this  is  done  the  heat  should  be 
suffered  to  abate  a  little,  and  increased  again 
after  the  turning  is  finished.  I  am  aware  that 
many  do  not  turn  their  iops  while  drying,  nor 
suffer  them  to  be  disturbed  at  all  until  they  are 
ready  to  be  removed  from  the  floor.  Still,  the 
better  opinion,  I  think,  is  in  favor  of  turning 
as  tending  to  facilitate  the  drying  and  render 
it  more  perfect  by  the  more  effectually  exposing 
every  portion  of  the  mass  to  the  action  of  the 
heated  current  of  air,  than  would  be  case  were 
they  allowed  to  remain  as  first  deposited  on  the 
floor,  containing  many  inequalities  in  density 
even  when  the  utmost  care  is  exercised  in  their 
distribution.  If  turned  at  the  right  time,  and 
in  a  careful  manner,  there  need  be  no  injury 
done  to  the  hops.  When  sufficiently  dried  they 
should  be  allowed  to  cool  off  a  little,  if  tuna 
can  be  afforded,  otherwise  there  will  be  great 
danger  that  they  will  break  in  moving,  or  a 
portion  of  them  shell  off  and  waste.  Ten  or 
twelve  hours  are  required  to  dry  a  kiln  of  hops. 
Two  kilns  may  be  dried  in  twenty-four  hours 
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bj  keeping  the  heat  up  through  the  night  A 
twentj-foot  kiln  will  thas  dry  400  bushels  in 
ft  day,  as  they  come  from  the  vines,  making 
about  750  pounds  of  hops  when  dry. 

^^  Baling. — ^The  hops  being  dried,  the  next 
process  is  to  bale  thenL  This  should  not  be 
done  immedately  after  they  are  taken  from  the 
kiln,  but  they  diould  be  allowed  to  lie  a  few 
days  in  the  store-room  till  they  become  a  little 
•oftened,  otherwise  their  extreme  brittleness  will 
cause  them  to  be  much  broken  in  baling  and  the 
aample  be  thereby  greatly  injured,  llie  bales 
should  be  of  symmetrical  and  convenient  form, 
and  should  contain  about  200  pounds.  They  are 
formed  in  a  box  or  bin  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
in  the  press-ro(»n,  of  sudi  shape  as  will  give 
the  desired  size  and  form.  Across  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  this  box  the  baling  cloth  is  first 
laid,  and  the  hops  are  then  let  down  into  it 
from  above,  and  trodden  down  as  they  are 
dropped  in  nntil  it  is  filled.  Another  cloth  is 
then  carried  over  the  top,  a  follower  applied, 
and  the  screws  of  tiie  press  turned  down  upon 
it  until  the  whole  is  brought  into  a  compact 
mass.  The  box  is  then  taken  apart,  the  cloth 
neatly  secured  round  the  bale,  the  screws  are 
run  up,  the  bale  taken  out  and  the  ends  cased, 
when  it  may  be  considered  finished,  and  the 
same  process  is  repeated  in  forming  another.^' 

We  have  referred  to  the  diseases  and  iojuries 
to  which  the  hop  is  liable.  These  are  numer- 
ous, more  so  in  England,  perhaps,  than  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  most  destructive  here 
are  the  aphi$  or  hop-louse  and  the  mould. 

Dr.  Harris,  in  his  "Insects  Ii^jurious  to  Vege- 
tation," thus  describes  the  aphis^  a  genus  which 
commit  serious  ravages  on  many  of  our  decidu- 
ous plants  and  trees,  but  on  none,  perhaps,  are 
more  destructive  than  on  the  hop : 

"  The  winged  plant-lice  prbvide  for  a  succes- 
«on  of  their  race  by  stocking  the  plants  with 
eggs  in  the  autunm.  These  are  hatched  in  the 
spring,  and  the  young  lice  immediately  begin  to 
pump  up  the  sap  from  the  tender  leaves  and 
shoots,  increase  rapidly  in  size,  and  in  a  short 
time  come  to  maturity.  In  this  state  it  is  found 
that  the  brood,  without  a  single  exception,  con- 
nsts  wholly  oi  femaUs  which  are  wingless,  but 
are  in  a  condition  immediately  to  continue  their 
kind.  Their  young,  however,  are  not  hatched 
from  eggs,  but  are  produced  alive,  and  each 
female  may  be  the  mother  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
young  lice  in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  The 
plant-lice  of  this  second  generation  are  also 
wingless  females,  which  grow  up  and  have  their 
young  in  due  time ;  and  thus  brood  after  brood 
is  produced,  even  to  the  seventh  generation  or 
more,  without  the  appearance  or  intermixture, 
throughout  the  whole  season,  of  a  single  male. 
This  extrordinary  propagation  ends  in  the  au- 
tumn with  the  birth  of  a  brood  of  males,  which 
in  due  time  acquire  wings,  and  pair;  eggs  are 
then  laid  by  the  females,  and  with  the  death  of 
these  winged  individuals,  which  soon  follows, 
the  race  becomes  extinct  for  the  season." 

The  eggs  of  these  insects  are  not  destroyed  by 


cold  or  wet,  and  only  multiply  more  rq)idlj'  ixx 
drought  Wet  weather,  lonff  continued,  does 
somewhat  hinder  their  development,  but  ex- 
poses the  plant  to  injury  from  mould.  Morton, 
m  his  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Agriculture,"  thus  de- 
scribes the  efiect  of  their  attacks  upon  the  liop 
vine: 

"When  the  first  attack  of  these  npon  tlie 
hops  is  severe,  and  early  in  the  season,  the 
growth  of  the  plant  is  oonmionly  stopped  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  weeks.  If  Uie  attack 
be  late— that  is,  about  midsummer,  or  after- 
wards— ^the  bine  has  then  attained  so  much 
strength  that  it  struggles  on  against  the  blight 
to  its  disadvantage,  and  the  result  is  a  total 
failure  of  the  crop  at  last;  for  the  leaves  &1I 
off,  and  the  fruit-branches  being  already  formed, 
there  is  no  chance  of  recovery.  At  this  time 
and  in  this  condition  the  stench  from  the  hop 
plantation  is  most  offensive.  In  an  early  blight, 
however,  we  may  have  many  instances  recorded 
of  extraordinary  recoveries ;  for  these  insects  are 
remarkably  susceptible  of  atmospherical  and 
electrical  changes,  and  on  a  sudden  alteration 
of  the  weather  we  have  known  them  perish  by 
myriads  in  a  night.  The  condition  of  a  plant 
is  never  hopeless,  however  severe  the  attack 
may  be,  provided  there  is  time  for  it  to  pnt 
forth  its  lateral  or  fructifying  branches. 

"Their  multiplication  is  so  rapid  that  the 
leaves  become  so  thickly  covered  as  scarcely  to 
allow  a  pin  to  be  thrust  between  them.  ITiey 
quickly  abstract  the  juices  of  the  bine,  so  that 
the  leaves  assume  a  sickly  brown  hue,  and  cnrl 
np,  and  the  bine  itself  ceases  to  grow,  and  faUa 
fiSom  the  pole,  the  lice  continuing  till  they  peri^ 
for  want  of  food;  and  thus,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  favorable  change,  the  crop  is  de- 
stroyed, and  the  grower  may  often  consider 
himself  fortunate  if  the  plant  recover  a  dno 
amount  of  vitality  to  produce  a  crop  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

"  When  atraospherioal  change  occurs,  the  lice 
die  off  by  thousands  in  a  day.  As  they  die 
they  turn  a  brown  color.  The  firet  indication 
of  a  favorable  change  is  the  clustering  of  the 
lice  to  the  extremities  of  the  bines  and  branches. 
This  fact  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  since  to  all 
but  close  and  accurate  observers  of  the  hop 
plant,  the  outward  appearance  is  the  reverse 
of  a  favorable  change ;  for  the  small  leaves  and 
heads  of  the  bines  are  densely  covered  with 
lice.  But  while  the  lice  are  thus  gathering  in 
countless  myriads  at  the  extremities,  apparently 
threatening  the  utter  destruction  of  the  plant, 
the  large  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  bine  and 
the  leaves  of  the  branches  next  the  stem  are 
becoming  clean.  At  this  clustering  period  the 
lice  evidently  cease  to  suck  the  juices  of  the 
plant ;  for  the  attentive  observer  will  perceive 
the  bine  resuming  its  erect  position,  and  recom- 
mencing its  upward  growth,  though  still  covered 
with  lic^  At  this  crisis  they  usually  disappear 
altogether  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days, 
and  then  the  plants  should  be  liberally  reward- 
ed, if  not  lavishly  stimulated,  with   manure, 
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there  being  no  danger  of  over-manaring  nnder 
Eodi  circamstanoes. 

*^The  best  manure  to  be  employed  in  the^ 
oa^  is  gnano,  at  the  rate  of  450  to  900  pounds 
per  acre.  The  gronnd  should  be  continnallj 
stirred,  bat  diis  stimalns  should  not  be  given 
until  it  is  certain  the  lice  are  disappearing." 

Injurious  insects  are  much  lessened  in  num- 
ber by  natural  enemies.  That  which  is  most 
destructiye  of  these  lice  is  the  lady-bug,  or,  as 
called  in  £ngknd,  the  lady-bird.  Of  these  the 
work  jost  quoted  from  says : 

"They,  in  the  first  instance,  destroy  multi- 
tudes of  lice,  a  single  one  killing  eight  or  ten  in 
as  many  minutes ;  and  where  the  lice  are  not 
too  numerous,  the  lady-birds  will  clean  the  hop 
plantations.  But,  generally,  the  lice  have  time 
to  deposit  some  of  their  young  on  the  under 
side  of  the.  leaves  before  their  enemies  attack 
th^n,  e^ecially  if  the  weather  be  clouded, 
when  the  lady-birds  are  sluggish  and  inactive. 
The  lice  are  seldom  devoured  at  this  time,  but 
the  Jady-birds  lay  their  eggs  also  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves,  usoally  in  clusters  of  about 
twenty  each.  Jhese  eggs  adhere  to  the  leaves, 
are  yellow  in  color,  and  of  a  long,  oval  shape ; 
they  are  soon  hatched,  and  the  progeny  which 
CTeeps  forth  is  the  '  black  nigger '  or  *  serpent,' 
as  they  are  called  in  the  districts.  They  are 
^txnous-looking  creatures,  greatly  resembling 
in  shape,  though  not  in  size,  the  lizards  of  the 
olden  time.  As  soon  as  they  are  hatched  they 
oommenee  the  work  of  destruction  upon  the 
Hoe-eggs,  which  are  their  peculiar  food,  as  the 
lice  are  of  ^eir  parents,  the  lady-birds ;  and  if 
tiie  fice  are  not  extremely  numerous,  they  often 
soceeed  in  clearing  the  plant  of  tiie  vermin, 
oth^wise  they  devour  them  until  they  are 
literaBy  gorged  with  food,  and  then,  attaching 
themselves  to  the  leaves  of  the  hop,  after  re- 
muning  dormant  in  the  larva  state,  they  cast 
off  th^  outer  cuticle,  and  are  transformed  into 
the  perfect  lady-birds,  when  they  again  pursue 
their  good  work  of  destroying  the  enemies  of 
the  hop— oonsuming  about  thirty  lice  daily." 

We  have  dopcribed  the  depredations  of  the 
lice,  and  the  good  work  of  the  lady-bugs,  at 
some  length,  l£at  the  hop-^ower  might  see  the 
peoeasity  of  two  things :  1,  having  the  ground 
in  the  highest  condition  as  to  richness  and  til- 
lage, that  the  plant  may  be  enabled  to  overcome 
tiie  attack  of  the  lice ;  and  2,  the  very  great 
importance  of  preserving  the  lady-bug,  one 
of  the  most  usefol  of  the  beneficial  insects. 
The  lice  could  be  destroyed  by  syringing  the 
▼ines  ^ith  whale-oil-soapsuds,  but  this  remedy 
is  too  tedious  for  hop  cultivation. 

3.  Th^  mould. — There  are  various  diseases  to 
which  common  parlance  has  given  this  name, 
but  the  one  now  described  is  the  most  fatal  to 
the  hop.  Th^e  diseases,  like  the  lice,  are  para- 
fttic,  that  is,  both  exist  upon  the  juices  of  the 
hop-plant,  which,  being  deprived  of  them,  are 
blighted.  Hence  the  term  blight  does  not  des- 
ignate the  eauMe^  but  the  result  of  the  attack 
<rf  the  disease  or  insect    Morton's  "  Cyclopas- 


dia  of  Agriculture  "  thus  speaks  of  the  disease 
now  nnder  consideration : 

"  The  mould  is  a  disease  rather  than  a  blight 
We  believe  it  to  be  a  parasitical  vegetable  fun- 
gus, usually  generated  in  wet  seasons  and  in 
damp  situations.  It  is  of  all  diseases  the  most 
dreaded  by  the  hop-grower,  inasmuch  as  there 
Is  no  known  remedy  for  it,  and  as  it  steadily 
progresses  in  its  attack,  with  more  or  less  ra- 
pidity, according  to  the  character  of  the  season, 
till  the  crop  is  gathered.  It  often  orlginatoa 
from  the  negligence  and  inattention  of  the  culti- 
vator, and  thus  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
It  is  intimately  allied  to,  if  it  be  not  precu?ely 
the  same,  as  the  white  mildew  which  we  see  in 
hawthorn  hedges  and  on  rose-bushes,  espe- 
cially if  the  latter  grow  in  shady  situations. 
When  the  mould  appears  to  any  considerable 
extent  upon  the  hops  so  early  as  the  end  of 
June  Of  beginning  of  July,  however  luxuriant 
the  vine  may  then  appear,  there  is  no  hope  of  a 
crop  worth  picking.  Dampness  and  a  want  of 
a  free  circulation  of  air  and  light  seem  to  be  the 
predisposing  cause  of  mould,  and  thus  we  often 
see  it  emanate  from  wild  hops,  which  are  care- 
lessly allowed  to  grow  in  neighboring  hedges. 
As  soon  as  this  violent  disease  appears,  it 
spreads  in  every  direction  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  diminishing  in  intensity  as  the  dis- 
tance increases  from  the  centre  of  mischief.  It 
is  first  noticeable  upon  the  upper  side  of  the 
leaf  as  a  white  speck,  not  larger  than  a  small 
pin's  head,  the  spot  inctoasing  in  size  till  it  at- 
tains the  diameter  of  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch ;  below  this  white  spot,  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaf,  there  is  a  corresponding  indentation, 
which  renders  this  incipient  indication  of  mould 
unmistakable.  From  the  spots  on  the  surface 
of  the  leaf  the  seeda  of  this  parasitical  fungus, 
as  we  imngine  it  to  be,  are  blown  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  the  minutest  particle  of  this  white 
dust  when  it  settles  on  another  leaf  in  a  few 
days  becomes  a  minute  speck  of  mould.  Each 
new  spot  then  propagates  the  disease,  and  thus 
we  perceive  this  vegetable  pestilence  advances 
with  fearfhl  rapidity  of  geometrical  progression, 
and  if  the  season  be  damp,  acre  after  acre  falls 
a  victim  to  the  attack,  which  often  originates 
from  sheer  inattention." 

Mould  spreads  fastest  in  warm,  damp  weather. 
It  commences  near  the  ground,  and  therefore 
great  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  frequent 
pulling  off  of  the  suckers,  as  they  sprout 
through  the  hill  in  the  summer  months.  Every 
spotted  leaf  should  be  destroyed.  And  here 
wo  now  see  the  necessity  of  making  such  se- 
lection of  the  site  of  the  hop  plantation  as  will 
secure  a  free  access  of  air  and  sunlight,  for  dry- 
ness is  a  check  to  this  disease.* 

ALABAMA.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
yearl865,  the  determination  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  all  the  resources  at  command,  had  not  been 


♦  The  meteorological  returns  for  1864  were  not  received 
In  season  to  be  used  hi  this  article,  bat  will  be  given,  with 
those  for  1865,  in  the  ncs*  yolume. 
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weakened  in  tlie  minds  of  tbe  people  of  southern 
Alabama.  Their  views  of  the  measures  de- 
manded at  the  time,  to  promote  the  success  of 
their  cause,  were  expressed  in  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meet- 
ing assembled  in  the  theatre  at  Mobile,  on  Feb. 
19th.  These  resolutions  declared  an  unalterable 
purpose  to  sustain  the  civil  and  military  author- 
ities in  their  eflRorts  to  achieve  independence 
of  the  United  States;  that  the  battle-cry  hence- 
forth should  be,  "  Victory  or  death ; "  that  there 
was  no  middle  ground  bet  ween  .treachery  and 
patriotism ;  that  they  still  had  an  abiding  con- 
fidence in  their  ability  to  achieve  independence ; 
that  the  government  should  immediately  place 
one  hundred  thousand  negroes  in  the  field ;  that 
reconstruction  was  no  longer  an  open  question ; 
that  an  order  reinstating  General  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
would  effect  more  to  restore  confidence, ^crease 
the  army,  and  secure  the  successful  defence  of 
the  State,  than  any  other  order  that  could  be 
issued  from  the  war  department. 

Meanwhile  the  preparation  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  an  irresistible  attack  upon  the 
important  places  yet  remaining  unoccupied  in 
the  State,  were  pushed  forward.  A  combined 
military  and  naval  expedition  against  MobUe 
was  in  progress  at  New  Orleans,  to  be  com- 
manded by  Mjy.-Gen.  Edward  R.  S.  Canby  and 
Rear- Admiral  Henry  K.  Thatcher ;  and  a  caval- 
ry expedition,  under  Maj.-Gen.  J.  H.  "Wilson,  was 
ready  to  cooperate  byna  southern  march  from 
Eastport,  Tennessee,  the  headquarters  of  M%j.- 
Gen.  Thomas.  As  early  as  March  8d,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  T.  H.  "Watts,  appealed  to 
the  people  by  proclamation,  to  come  forward 
voluntarily  to  the  conflict,  or  the  State  could 
not  be  successfully  defended  against  the  im- 
pending dangers.  The  militia  of  the  State, 
under  p  act  of  the  Congress  at  Richmond,  had 
been  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  class 
was  composed  of  boys  between  sixteen  and  sev- 
enteen years  of  age,  and  men  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years.  The  second  class  consisted  of  those 
of  intervening  ages,  and  had,  by  the  acts  of 
Congress,  been  reduced  to  a  very  few,  so  that 
united  with  the  Confederate  troops  they  were 
insufficient  for  defence.  The  first  class  was 
estimated  at  thirty  tliousand  in  number,  of 
whom  about  four  thousand  were  boys ;  under 
the  operation  of  the  State  laws  this  class  could 
not,  without  their  consent,  be  ordered  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  respective  counties.  To  them 
the  Governor  now  made  an  appeal.  He  urged 
as  motives  for  action,  the  rejection  of  allpeace 
propositions  by  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States.  He  said :  "  "We  must  either  become  the 
slaves  of  Yankee  masters,  degrading  us  to 
equality  with  the  negroes,  subjecting  us  and 
our  children  and  our  children's  children  to  a 
slavery  worse  than  Egyptain  bondage,  or  we 
must,  with  the  help  of  God  and  our  own  strong 
arms  and  brave  hearts,  establish  our  freedom 
and  independence." 

He  also  urged  that  a  common  fortune  would 


befall  all  alike,  if  they  were  overcome,  saying: 
"  It  matters  not  now  what  were  your  opmiona 
at  the  time  Alabama  seceded  from  the  united 
States.    "We  are  all  now  placed  on  tlio   same 
footing.    All  have,  in  some  form,  participated 
in  the  war.    "We  have  sent  to  the  bloody  field 
of  battle  our  sons,  our  fathers,  or  our  brothers; 
we  have  equipped  them  for  the  conflict;   ve 
have  sustained  them  by  our  acts ;  we  have  en- 
couraged them  by  all  the  powers  of  lan^ron^re, 
by  our  smiles  and  our  tear^  to  fight  for  all  that 
freemen  prize  or  freemen  hope.    "We  havo  all 
taken  part  in  electing  to  the  presidency,  to  the 
governorship,  to  Congress,  and  to  our   State 
Legislatures,  those  who  have  sworn  to  support 
the  Constitution  and  the  cause  of  the  Confed- 
erate States.    In  every  fonn  in  which  mankind 
can  be  bound  in  law  and  morals,  we  have  all 
been,  and  are  still,  involved  in  maintaining  the 
Confederate  States  as  *  free,  sovereign,  and  in- 
dependent' Our  lives,  our  property,  protection 
to  our  wives  and  children,  our  liberty  and  honor 
are  staked  on  the  result  of  the  war.    Common 
weal  or  common  woe  awaits  us  all.    The  fate 
of  the  traitor  and  the  tory  ^^er  will  be,  as  it 
ever  has  been,  to  deserve  and  receive  the  exe- 
cration of  the  living  and  the  curses  of  posterity." 
The  Federal  military  movements  poi-tended 
nothing  less  than  the  complete  subjugation  of 
the  State.   On  the  20th  of  March  Gen.  Canby 
and  Admiral  Thatcher  were  below  Mobile  with 
an  irresistible  force,  and  on  the  same  day  tlio 
advance  of  General  "Wilson  began,   and   the 
whole'  force  was  on  the  way  from  Chickasaw 
on  the  22d.    The  success  of  these  expeditions 
has  been  described  elsewhere  (see  Abmt  Opeb- 
ATioNs),  but  the  desolations  of  war  which  fol- 
lowed the  footsteps  of  tlie  cavalry,  were  thus 
subsequently  related  by  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernor Parsons,  to  an  audience  in  New  York 
city. 

It  will  be  in  your  recollectioD,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, thai  during  the  last  of  March  and  in  April,  the 
rebellion  suddenly  collapsed.  At  that  time  public 
attention  in  the  jJorth  was  doubtless  turned  mainly 
to  the  operations  around  Hichmond,  and  to  those 
which  attended  the  movements  of  the  vDst  armies  of 
General  Sherman.  But  it  also  happened  that  General 
Wilson,  with  a  large  force  of  cavaSry,  some  seventeen 
thousand,  I  believe,  in  number,  commenced  a  move- 
ment from  the  Tennessee  River  and  a  point  .in  the 
northwest  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  diagonally  across 
the  State.  He  penetrated  to  the  centre,  and  then 
radiated  from  Selma  in  every  direction,  through  one 
of  the  most  productive  regions  of  the  South. 

That  little  city  of  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants- 
its  defences  were  carried  by  assault  on  one  of  the 
first  Sunday  evenings  in  last  April,  sun  about  an 
hour  high.  Before  another  sun  rose,  every  bouse  in 
the  city  was  sacked,  except  two ;  every  woman  was 
robbed  of  her  watch,  her  ear-rings,  her  finger-rings, 
her  jewelry  of  all  descriptions,  and  the  whole  city 
ffiven  up  for  the  time  to  the  possession  of  the  soldiers. 
It  was  a  severe  discipline  to  this  neople.  It  was 
thought  necessary  by  the  commanoing  General  to 
subdue  the  spirit  of  the  rebellion. 

For  one  week  the  forces  under  General  Wilson 
occupied  the  little  town,  and  ni^ht  af^er  night,  and 
day  after  day,  one  public  buildmg  after  another— 
first  the  arsenal,  then  the  foundry,  each  of  which 
covered  eight  or  nine  acres  of  ground,  and  was  coi 
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ducted  upon  a  scale  commensnrate  with  the  demand 
that  the  military  supplies  for  the  war  created — ^rail- 
road  depots,  machine  shops  connected  with  them — 
eTerr  tmng  of  that  description  which  had  been  in 
any  deme  subserrient  to  the  caase  of  the  rebellion, 
was  laid  in  ashes.  Out  of  some  sixty  odd  brick  stores 
in  the  city,  forty-nine,  I  think,  were  consumed.  On  the 
Kne  of  march,  you  were  scarcely  out  of  sight  of  some 
indication  of  its  terrible  consequences. 

Indeed,  after  three  weeks  haid  elapsed,  it  was  with 
difficulty  you  could  travel  the  road  from  PUnters- 
Tille  to  thit  dty,  so  offensiTC  was  the  atmosphere 
in  conseqoeoee  of  decaying  horses  and  mules  that 
lay  alonf  the  roadside.  Every  description  of  ruin, 
except  t£e  interred  dead  of  the  human  familv,  met 
tiie  e^e.  I  witnessed  it  myself.  The  fact  is,  that  no 
description  can  equal  the  reality.  When  the  Federal 
forces  left  the  little  town— which  is  built  on  a  bluff 
on  the  Alabama  River — they  crossed  at  night  on  a 
pontoon  bridge,  and  their  way  was  lighted  oy  burn- 
ing warehouses  standing  on  the  shore.     • 

The  expedition  of  Gen.  "Wilson  which  terra i- 
nftted  in  the  interior  of  Georgia,  was  in  many 
respects  a  most  remarkable  one.  Oonsisting 
caitirely  of  cavalry,  it  captured  during  its  pro- 
gress no  loss  than  six  strongly  fortitiSd  towns. 
Tlie  aurronder  of  the  armies  of  Lee  and  John- 
ston was  followed  by  that  of  Gen.  Taylor,  by 
which  all  opposition  to  the  Federal  forces  ceased, 
and  the  State  became  entirely  subject  to  their 
military  control.  The  war  suddenly  ended,  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  was  again  recog- 
nized, and  a  restoration  to  their  position  of  cit- 
izens became  the  object  of  the  people. 

On  3klay  29th  the  proclamation  of  President 
Johnston  was  issued,  granting  amnesty  and  par- 
don to  all  citizens  of  the  Southern  States  who 
hid  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  with  certain 
exceptions.  This  amnesty  and  pardon  was  ac- 
companied with  the  restoration  of  all  rights  of 
woperty  except  as  to  slaves,  and  in  cases  where 
loyal  proceedings  for  confiscation  had  been 
commenced,  but  on  the  condition  of  taking  an 
•amnesty  oath.  (See  Uxited  States.)  This 
measnrd  restored  a  large  mass  of  the  people  to 
peacefol  citizenship  in  the  United  States.  X^ono 
of  the  political  institutions  of  Alabama  were 
recognized  as  existing  until  they  had  been 
changed  to  suit  the  views  of  the  conquerors. 
To  accomplish  this  object  a  person  was  selected 
In  each  Southern  State,  and  authorized  by  the 
President  to  set  on  foot  a  series  of  measures 
which  should  result  in  a  reconstructed  State 
Government.  On  June  21st,  the  President  is- 
Boed  his  proclamation  appointing  Lewis  E. 
Parsons  a  Provisional  Governor  for  the  State 
of  Alabama,  and  recognizing  a  portion  of  the 
previous  institutions  of  the  State.  The  author- 
ity by  which  this  appointment  was  made  and 
the  plan  of  proceedings  were  thus  stated  in  the 
Proclamation: 

Wiertoif  The  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  article 
of  tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares  that 
the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in 
tbe  Union  a  renublican  form  of  j^ovemment,  and 
than  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion  and  do- 
Destie  riolence ;  and,  whtreas,  tbe  President  of  the 
United  States  is,  by  the  Constitution,  made  Com- 
iBtoder-in-chief  of  the  army  and  naw,  as  well  as 
•hief  civil  executive  officer  of  the  Unitecl  States,  and 


is  bocnd  by  solemn  oath  faithfully  to  execute  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  Sutea,  and  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed  :  and,  vker*' 
Oi.  tho  rebellion  which  has  been  waged  by  a  portion 
or  the  people  of  the  United  States  against  the 
properly  constituted  authorities  of  the  Government 
thereof  in  the  most  violent  and  revolting  form,  but 
whose  organised  and  armed  forces  have  now  been 
almost  entirely  overcome,  has,  in  its  revolutionary 
progress,  depnved  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alaba- 
ma of  all  civil  govomment ;  and^  whereas,  it  becomes 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  and  enforce  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  to  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama in  securing  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government : 

Now,  therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  high  and 
solemn  duties  imposed  upon  me  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  loyal  people  of  said  State  to  organise  a  State 

fovemment,  whereby  justice  may  be  established, 
omescio  tranquillity  restored,  and*  loyal  citixens  pro- 
tected in  all  their  rights  of  life,  Uberty,  and  property, 
I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navv  of  the 
United  States,  do  hereby  appoint  Lewis  E.  Parsons, 
of  Alabama.  Prorisional  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Alabama,  vt  hose  duty  it  shall  be,  at  the  earliest  prao> 
ticable  period,  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  he  necessary  and  proper  for  convening  a  con- 
vention composed  of  delegates  to  be  chosen  oy  that 
portion  of  the  people  of  said  State  who  are  loyal  to 
the  United  States,  and  no  others,  for  the  purpose  of 
altering  and  amending  the  Constitution  thcrouf :  and 
with  authority  to  exercise  within  the  liraiU  of  said 
State,  all  the  powers  necessary  aiid  proper  to  en- 
able such  loyal  people  of  the  State  or  Alabama  to 
restore  said  State  to  its  constitutional  relations  to 
the  Federal  Government,  and  to  present  such  a  re- 

Sublican  form  of  State  government  as  will  entitle  the 
tate  to  the  guarantee  of  the  United  States  therefor, 
and  its  people  to  protection  by  the  United  States 
against  invasion,  insurrection,  and  domestic  violence. 
Provided,  that  in  any  election  that  may  be  held  here- 
after for  choosing  delegates  to  any  State  Convention, 
as  aforesaid,  no  person  shall  bo  qualified  a^  an  elec- 
tor or  shall  be  ehgible  as  a  member  of  such  conven- 
tion, unless  he  shall  b^ve  preriously  taken  and  sub- 
scribed the  oath  of  amnesty,  as  set  forth  in  the  Pres- 
ident's proclamation  of  Mav  29,  a.  d.  1$c:>,  and  is  a 
voter  qualified  as  prescribeci  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  in  force  immediately 
before  tbe  11th  of  January,  a.  d.  1861,  the  date  of  the 
so-called  ordinance  of  secession.  And  the  said  con- 
vention, when  convened,  or  the  legislature  that  may 
be  thereafter  assembled,  will  prescribe  the  qualifica- 
tion of  electors  and  tbe  eligibility  of  persons  to  hold 
office  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State — 
a  power  the  people  of  the  several  States  composing 
the  Federal  Union  have  rightfully  exercised  from  the 
origin  of  the  Government  to  the  present  time.  And 
I  do  herebv  direct : 

First,  That  the  military  commander  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  all  officers  and  persons  in  the  military  and 
naval  service,  aid  and  assist  tbe  said  Provisional 'Gov- 
ernment  in  carrying  into  effect  this  proclamation ; 
and  they  are  enioined  to  abstain  from  in  any  way 
hindering,  impeding,  or  discouraging  loyal  people 
from  the  organization  of  a  State  Government  as  here- 
in authorixed. 

Second,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  proceed  to  put 
in  force  all  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  adminis- 
tration whereof  belongs  to  the  State  department,  ap- 
plicable to  the  geographical  limits  aforesaid. 

Third,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  proceed 
to  nominate  for  appointment  assessors  of  taxes  and 
collectors  of  customs  and  of  internal  revenue,  and 
such  other  officers  of  the  Treasury  Department  as  are 
authorized  by  law,  and  put  in  execution  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  United  States  within  the  geograplucal 
limits  aforesaid.    In  making  appointments  the  pref- 
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erence  shall  be  giTcn  to  qualified  loyal  persons  resid- 
ing within  the  mstricts  where  their  respective  duties 
are  to  be  performed.  But  if  suitable  residents  of 
districts  shall  not  be  found,  then  persons  residing  in 
other  States  or  dbtricts  shall  be  appointed. 

Fourth,  That  the  Postmaster-General  proceed  to 
establish  post-oflSces  and  post-routes,  and  put  into 
execution  the  postal  laws  of  the  United  States  within 
said  State,  giving  to  loval  residents  the  preference 
of  appointment ;  but,  if  suitable  residenU  are  not 
found,  then  to  appoint  agents,  etc.,  from  other  States. 
Ftfth,  That  the  district  \vLdp  for  the  judicial  dis- 
trict in  which  Alabama  is  included,  proceed  to  hold 
courts  within  said  State,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  Congress,  and  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral will  instruct  the  proper  oflScers  to  libel  and 
bring  to  judgment,  confiscation,  and  sale  property 
subject  to  confiscation,  and  enforce  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  within  said  State  in  all  matters  with- 
in the  cognizance  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts. 

Sixth,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  take  pos- 
session of  all  public  property  belonging  to  the  Navy 
Department  within  said  geographical  hmits,  and  put 
in  operation  all  acts  of  Congress  in  relation  to  naval 
affairs  having  application  to  said  State. 

S&BerUh,  That  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  put  in 
force  the  laws  relating  to  the  Interior  Department 
applicable  to  the  geographical  limits  aforesaid. 
In  testimony  whereof  1  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  to  be 
affixed.    Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this 
21  st  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty- 
nintfiT  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

By  the  President : 

William  H.  Sbward,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Goveraor  thus  appointed  immediately 
entered  npon  his  duties.  After  an  investigation 
of  the  condition  and  views  of  the  people,  he 
issned  a  proclamation  stating  the  plan  of  pro- 
ceedings for  the  reorganization  of  the  State. 
He  described  the  condition  of  the  State  before 
the  war,  its  population,  wealth,  and  improve- 
ments, and  said : 

"  In  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  for  the  last 
four  years,  into  which  Alabama  was  precipi- 
tated, about  122,000  of  her  sons  have  been  car- 
ried to  the  field  of  battle,  85,000  of  whom  will 
never  return ;  and  it  is  probable  an  equal  or 
larger  number  are  permanently  injured  by 
wounds  or  disease  while  in  the  service.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  our  material  wealth 
has  been  exhausted.  Our  fields  are  laid  waste, 
our  towns  and  cities,  our  railroads  and  bridges, 
our  schools  and  colleges,  many  of  our  private 
dwellings  and  public  edifices  are  in  ruins. 
Silence  and  desolation  reign  where  once  stood 
the  comfortable  home  which  resounded  with 
the  joyous  laugh  of  childhood  and  innocence. 

"  The  State  has  contracted  a  large  war  debt 
during  this  period,  and  has  on  hand  as  near  as 
can  now  be  ascertained  about  $ in  Confed- 
erate Treasury  notes,  which  are  utterly  worth- 
less, and  about  $ in  good  funds. 

"Untold  suflTerings  have  been,  and  are  Btill 
endured  by  thousands  of  our  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  aged  and  helpless  of  our  land. 

"  There  is  no  longer  a  slave  in  Alabama.  It 
is  thus  made  Inatiifest  to  the  world  that  the 
right  of  secession  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 


a  separate  Confederacy,  hased  on  the  idea  of 
African  slavery,  has  been  fully  and  efifectuaUy 
tried,  and  is  a  failure. 

"  't'et,  amid  all  the  ruin,  suflfering,  and  death 
which  have  resulted  from  it,  every  political 
right  which  the  State  possessed  under  the  Fed 
eral  Constitution  is  hers  to-day,  with  the  singlo 
exception  relating  to  slavery." 

He  then  urged  the  importance  of  sustaining 
the  measures  proposed  by  President  Johnson, 
and  ordained  the  following  regulations  for  that 
purpose: 

Now,  for  the  purpose  of  canTing  into  execution 
the  commands  of  the  President,  and  to  enable  tbt 
loyal  people  of  Alabama  to  secure  to  themselves  th» 
benefits  of  civil  government,  I  do  hereby  declare  and 
ordain : 

1.  That  the  Justices  of  the  Peac^  and  Constabl« 
in  each  county  of  this  State,  the  members  of  the 
Commissioners  Court  (except  the  Judges  of  Probate), 
the  County  Treasurer,  the  Tax  Collector  and  Assessor, 
the  Coroner  and  the  several  municipal  officers  of  each 
incorporated  city  or  town  in  this  State,  who  were 
respectively  in  omoe  and  ready  to  discharge  the  duties 
thereof,  on  the  22d  of  May,  1865,  are  hereby  appointed 
to  fill  those  offices  during  the  continuance  of  this 
provisional  government.  And  as  it  is  necessary  that 
the  persons  who  fill  these  several  offices  should  be 
loyal  to  the  United  States,  the  power  is  hereby  re- 
served to  remove  any  person  for  disloyalty  or  for 
improper  conduct  in  office,  or  ne^^lect  of  its  duties; 
and  I  earnestly  request  all  loyal  citizens  to  give  me 
prompt  information  in  regard  to  any  officer  who  is 
objectionable  on  any  of  these  grounds. 

The  Judges  of  Probate  and  Sheriff's,  who  were  in 
office  on  the  22d  of  May,  1865,  will  take  the  oath  sa 
herein  required  of  other  officers,  and  continue  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  until 
others  are  appointed. 

2.  Each  or  these  persons  thus  appointed  to  office 
must  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  of  Amnestv,  as 
prescribed  by  the  President's  proclamation,  o\  the 
29th  day  of  Mav,  1865,  and  immediately  transmit  the 
same  to  this  office.  At  the  end  of  said  oath,  and  after 
the  word  ''slave,"  he  must  add  these  woras,  "and  I 
will  faithfullv  discharge  the  duties  of  my  office  to  the 
best  of  mv  ability.''    Each  pf  these  officers  must  also 

five  bond  and  security  payable  to  the  State  of  Ala- 
ama,  as  required  by  the  laws  of  Alabama  on  the 
11th  day  of  January,  1861.  If  any  person  acts  in  the 
dischar^  of  the  duties  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  offices 
without  baring  complied  with  the  foregoinj^  regula- 
tions on  his  part,  he  will  be  punished.  This  oath  of 
amnesty  ana  of  office  m^y  be  taken  before  any  com- 
missioned officer  in  the  civil,  military,  or  naval  serrice 
of  the  United  States :  and  the  Judge  of  Probate  in 
each  count V  in  this  State,  on  the  22d  of  May,  1865, 
may  also  ad.mini8ter  it,  unless  another  Judge  of  Pro- 
bate shall  have  been  appointed  by  me  in  the  mean 
time,^  and  approve  and  file  the  bond  which  is  hereby 
required  to  oe  given.  But  no  one  can  hold  any  of 
these  offices  who  is  exempted  by  the  proclamation 
of  the  President  from  the  oenefit  of  amnesty,  unless 
he  has  been  specially  pardoned. 

8.  The  appointment  of  Judge  of  Probate  and  Sheriff 
in  each  county  will  be  made  specially,  as  soon  as  suit-  * 
able  persons  are  properly  recommended,  and  when 
appointed  they  will  take  the  oath  of  amnesty  pre- 
scribed in  the  foregoing  section,  and  give  bond  and 
security  as  required  by  the  law  of  Alabama  on  the 
11th  or  January,  1861.  And  vacancies  in  any  of  the 
county  offices  will  be  promptly  filled  when  it  is  made 
known  and  a  proper  person  recommended. 

4.  If  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  State  find  it  necessary 
to  have  other  officers  appointed,  -nz. :  Clerkn  of  the 
Circuit  Courts,  Solicitors,  Juages  of  the  Circuit 
Courts,  Chancellors  and  Judges  of  the   Supreme 
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Court,  when  that  necessitr  is  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished, the  appointments  wul  be  made. 

&  An  election  for  delegates  to  a  conrention  of  the 
loyal  citizens  of  Alabama,  will  be  held  in  each  coantj 
in  the  State  on  Monday,  the  31st  day  of  August  next, 
in*  the  manner  provided  by  the  laws  of  Alabama  on 
the  11th  day  of  Jannaxy,  1861 ;  but  no  person  can 
Tote  in  said  election,  or  be  a  candidate  for  election, 
who  is  not  a  legal  yoter  as  the  law  was  on  that  day ; 
tnd  if  he  is  excepted  firom  the  benefit  of  amnesty, 
under  the  President's  Proclamation  of  the  29th  oi 
liay,  1665,  he  must  hare  obtained  a  pardon. 

%.  Erery  person  must  yote  in  the  county  of  his 
zesfdeoce,  and  before  he  is  allowed  to  do  so,  must 
take  aod  subscribe  the  oath  of  amnesty  prescribed 
in  the  President's  Proclamation  of  the  29th  of  May, 
18S5,  before  some  one  of  the  ofBcers  hereinafter  ap. 
pointed  for  that  purpose  in  the  county  where  he  offers 
to  rote;  and  any  person  offerinff  to  rote  in  riolation 
of  these  mles  or  the  laws  of  AlM>ama  on  the  11th  of 
January,  1861,  will  be  punished. 

7.  There  will  be  elected  in  each  county  of  the  State, 
on  snd  day,  as  many  delegates  to  said  Conrention  as 
said  county  was  entitled  to  representatires  in  the 
House  of  Bepresentatrres  on  the  11th  da^  of  January, 
1861;  and  the  delegates  so  elected  will  receire  a 
certificate  of  election  from  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 
and  will  assemble  in  Conrention  at  the  Capitol  m 
Montfomery,  on  the  10th  day  of  September,  1865,  at 
U  V. 

&  From  and  after  this  day,  the  ciril  and  criminal 
laws  of  Alabama,  as  they  stood  on  the  11th  day  of 
Jannaiy,  1861,  except  that  portion  which  relates  to 
Blares,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  in  full  force  and 
opoation;  and  all  proceeding  for  the  punishment 
of  offences  against  them,  willDe  turned  orer  to  the 
proper  ciril  officers,  together  with  the  custody  of  the 
person  charged,  and  the  ciril  authorities  will  proceed 
m  all  cases  according  to  law.  Suits  in  ciril  cases  now 
pending,  whether  an  original  measure,  or  final  pro- 
cess, before  any  officer  acting  under  military  autnor- 
ity,  will  also  be  turned  orer  to  the  proper  ciril  officer, 
and  will  be  goremed  in  all  things  by  the  laws  of  the 
Stale  aforesaid. 

9.  AU  unlawful  means  to  punish  offenders  are 
hereby  strictly  prohibited.  No  "rigilance  commit- 
tee" or  other  organization,  for  the  punishment  of 
supposed  offenders,  not  authorized  by  the  laws  of 
the  State,  will  be  permitted,  and  if  any  such  are 
attempted,  the  person  or  persons  so  offending,  will 
t>e  promptly  arrested  and  punished.  The  lorers  of 
law  and  order  throughout  the  State  are  appealed  to 
and  solemnly  urged  to  aid,  by  all  lawful  means,  in  sus- 
tainlng  the  cause  of  law  and  order.  If  the  people  of 
the  State  will  do  this  willingly  and  promptly,  we 
shall  be  able  to  restore  peace  and  security  to  erery 
home  in  our  belored  State ;  but  if  offenders  become 
too  strong,  the  military  power  of  the  United  States 
will  aid  ns.  Hencelbrth  that  power  will  act  in  aid  of, 
and  in  subordination  to  the  cinl  authoritr  of  the  State. 

10.  The  oath  which  is  required  to  be  taken  by 
those  who  desire  to  rote  for  Delegates  to  the  Con- 
rention, may  be  administered  by  the  Judge  of  Pro- 
bate of  the  county  where  the  roter  lires,  or  by  any 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  said  county  and  by  officers 
^edally  thereunto  appointed.  Blanks  will  be  fur- 
nished these  officers  by  the  Judge  of  Probate,  to 
whom  they  will  be  sent  on  application,  where  they 
cannot  be  printed.  One  copy  of  said  oath  will  be 
giren  to  the  roter  and  another  trill  be  kept  by  the 
officer  before  whom  it  is  taken,  which  must  be  filed 
with  the  Judge  of  Probate  and  endorsed  by  the  Judge 
of  Probate,  with  affiant's  name,  and  numbered  from 
one  up,  and  preserred  by  him  as  a  part  of  the  records 
of  his  office.  The  Judge  of  Probate  must  make  out  a 
certified  list  of  names  numbered  to  correspond  with 
the  affidarit,  and  transmit  it  to  this  office  by  some 
one  of  the  Delegates  to  the  Conrention.  It  is  im- 
portant the  lists  should  all  be  here  on  the  10th  day 
9t  September  next,  when  the  Conrention  meets. 


The  sereral  officers  will  also  transmit  their  ac- 
counts for  these  serrices  at  the  same  time,  and  if  the 
list  of  roters,  made  in  a  proper  manner,  accompanies 
them,  the  accounts  will  be  promptly  laid  before  the 
Conrention  for  adjustment. 

11.  There  are  no  slarea  now  in  Alabama.  The 
slare  code  is  a  dead  letter.  They  who  were  once 
slares  are  now  free,  and  must  be  goremed  by  the 
laws  of  Alabama  as  free  men.  It  is  the  dictate  of 
wisdom,  and  we  owe  it  to  ourselres  and  them,  to  pro* 
duce  the  best  possible  results  for  both  races,  from  the 
new  order  of  tnin^ 

12.  All  good  citizens  are  respectfullr  and  earnestly 
urged  to  set  the  example  or  engaging  cheerfully, 
hopefully,  and  energetically,  in  the  prosecution  of  in- 
dustrial pursuits,  in  so  doing,  tner  will  exert  a 
good  influence  upon  those  who  are  despondent  and 
cast  down  br  the  calamities  which  hare  oefallen  us. 

13.  The  idle,  the  eril-disposed,  and  the  ricious,  if 
any  such  there  be  within  the  limits  of  our  State,  must 
distinctly  understand  that  all  riolations  of  law  will 
be  promptly  punished.  The  Sheriffs  of  the  sereral 
counties  are  nereby  required  to  keep  in  readiness  a 
sufficient  force  of  deputies  or  assistants  to  enable 
them  to  execute  all  legal  process  and  arrest  all  offend- 
ers promptly,  and  ther  will  be  held  strictly  aocount- 
able  for  any  neglect  or  duty  in  this  respect.  Bights 
of  person  and  property  must  be  respected — law  and 
order  must  be  preserred.  If  seriously  impeded  in 
the  execution  of  these  orders.  Sheriffs  will  immedi- 
ately report  to  me,  that  prompt  and  effectual  measures 
may  be  taken  to  repress  rioience  and  assert  the  su- 
premacy of  the  laws. 

Done  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the  20th  day  of 
July,  A.  D.,  1865.  LEWIS  E.  PARSONS, 

Prorisional  Gorerner  of  Alabama. 

This  proclamation  renewed  the  powers  of 
the  persons  holding  the  township  ofnces  in  the 
State ;  called  a  State  Constitutional  Convention 
to  assemble  on  September  10th,  and  reordained 
the  civil  and  criminal  laws,  except  those  relat- 
ing to  slaves  as  they  existed  previous  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Secession  Ordinance  of  1861, 
and  prescribed  other  incidental  regulations. 

These  measures  were  well  received  by  the 
people  of  the  State,  and  a  disposition  was 
promptly  and  generally  manifested  to  cooperate 
with  the  Provisional  Governor.  Candidates  for 
nembers  of  the  Convention  were  soon  nomi- 
nated, and  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner  elected 
on  the  appointed  day.  The  vote  given  was 
large,  but  many  who  were  qualified  electors  did 
not  act. 

The  Convention  duly  assembled  at  Mont- 
gomery on  September  10,  and  after  the  roll 
was  called  Provisional  Governor  Parsons  ad- 
ministered the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  union  thereof,  and 
to  support  all  proclamations  relative  to  the 
emancipation  of  slaves.  He  then  declared  the 
Convention  authorized  to  make  a  permanent 
organization.  This  was  done  by  the  election 
of  ex-Governor  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick  unani- 
mously as  chairman,  and  "W.  IL  Ogboume  as 
secretary.  A  resolution  was  then  adopted  that 
a  committee  of  one  member  from  each  judicial 
district  should  be  appointed  by  the  President 
to  report  such  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
as  might  restore  the  State  to  her  proper  rela- 
tions with  the  Federal  Government ;  and  also  a 
similar  committee  to  report  relative  to  the  act 
of  secession,  and  further  relative  to  the  manner 
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fn  which  certain  acts  adopted  during  the  war 
might  be  ratified  without  infringing  upon  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Otlier  com- 
mittees were  appointed  rehitive  to  the  State 
debt,  &c. 

On  the  19th  the  Convention  passed  an  ordi- 
nance providing  for  an  election  on  the  first 
Monday  of  November,  of  a  Governor,  members 
of  the  Legislature,  and  all  county  officers  ex- 
cept Judges  of  Probate,  and  for  an  election  of 
municipal  officers  in  the  cities  of  Mobile  and 
Montgomery  on  subsequent  days.  It  also  au- 
thorized and  requested  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernor to  issue  writs  of  election  for  members  of 
Congress,  and  further  provided  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  so  elected  should  meet  at  the 
capital  on  the  third  Monday  of  November.  An 
interesting  debate  arose  on  this  ordinance  rela- 
tive to  the  power  of  the  Convention  to  fix  the 
time  of  electing  members  of  Congress.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  requires  the 
Senators  to  be  elected  by  the  Le^slature  of  a 
State.  The  day  of  election  for  members  of  the 
House  is  also  to  be  fixed  by  the  Legislature  and 
not  by  a  Convention.  Three  opinions  pre- 
vailed in  the  Convention;  one,  that  the  Con- 
vention was  a  legislative  body  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution,  and  authorized  to  act 
as  a  Legislature  in  this  instance ;  another,  that 
only  the  Legislature,  i.  e.y  the  General  Assem- 
bly, could  appoint  the  time,  and  a  third  opin- 
ion that  the  office  of  Representative  being 
vacant,  the  Governor,  under  the  code  of  Ala- 
bama, should  order  a  special  election. 

The  question  was  one  of  importance,  and 
was  strongly  debated,  because  it  was  apparent 
that  there  was  hardly  sufecient  time  to  obtain 
a  Legislature  to  fix  the  time  and  get  the  repre- 
sentatives elected  and  in  Washington  on  the  day 
of  the  meeting  in  Congress,  the  firet  Monday  in 
December. 

It  was  finally  disposed  of  by  authorizing  and 
requesting  the  Governor  to  issue  writs  as  above 
stated. 

In  relation  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  a 
mtyority  of  the  committee  to  whom  the  sub- 
ject was  referred,  reported  the  following  ordi- 
nance : 

^  U  ordained  hy  th€  peopUaf  the  StaU  of  Ala- 
hamGy  in  Convention  assemhledy  'Hiat  as  the  inRtitu- 
tion  of  slavery  has  been  destroyed  in  the  State  of 
Alabama,  hereafter  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor 
involnntary  servitude  in  this  State,  otherwise  than 
for  the  punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall 
be  dulv  convicted. 

Ana  he  it  further  ordained^  That  the  Constitution 
be  amended  by  striking  out  all  provisions  in  relation 
to  slaves  and  slavery. 

And  he  it  furth^  ordained.  That  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  LejZi&lature,  at  its  next  session,  to  pass 
such  laws  as  wfll  protect  the  freedmen  of  this  State 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights  of  person  and 
property,  and  guard  them  and  the  State  against  any 
evils  that  may  arise  from  their  sudden  emancipation. 

To  this  ordinance  a  substitute  was  reported 
by  the  minority  of  the  committee,  consisting 
of  an  ordinance  in  favor  of  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  and  the  laws  of  Congress 


abolishing  slavery  until  they  were  declared  void 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  debate  which  ensued  is  thus  summarily  re- 
ported : 

Mr.  Coleman,  of  Choctaw  County,  contended  thit 
on  our  action  depended  the  right  of  the  property  of 
the  people.  The  proclamation  of  the  Presiaent  and 
the  act  of  Congress  had  destroyed  slavery,  but  to 
make  it  cc  raplete  required  our  ratification,  and,  be- 
fore doing  so,  the  validity  and  constitutionality  of 
tho  proclamation  and  act  of  Congress  should  be 
tested  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
He  recognized  the  nght  of  the  United  States  to  pass 
laws  for  the  punishment  of  crime,  but  as  a  State 
could  not  commit  treason — the  commission  of  that 
ofience  being  confined  to  individuals,  who  were  alone 
responsible — and  they  could  not  be  deprived  of  their 
property  except  on  trial  and  conviction,  those  who 
had  not  been  guilty  of  treason,  could  not  be  deprived 
of  their  property,  although  in  slaves.  Congress  had 
no  right  to  seize  the  property  of  an  offender,  after 
death,  when  it  should  revert  to  his  heirs.  He  be- 
lieved  that  the  acts  of  some  men  in  their  haste  to  get 
back  into  the  Union,  would  cause  us  to  lose  the  re- 
spect of  tho  conservative  men  of  the  North.  To  ad- 
mit the  right  of  the  Federal  head  by  proclamation  to 
nullify  the  Constitution  of  a  State,  was*  to  concede 
the  loss  of  a  republic  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States.  The  present  c».  "irsc  proposed  by  the  majority 
report  was  one  of  expediency,  and  he' was  not  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  rights,  honor^  and  property  to  it, 
although  there  was  a  great  anxiety  to  get  members 
elected  to  Congress.  He  denied  that  the  President's 
Proclamation  demanded  of  the  State  the  abolition  of 
slavery  as  a  test  of  loyalty,  although  the  bayonet  had 
done  its  work;  that  a  State  could  not  forfeit  its 
rights,  but  citizens  might.  This  was  the  loyal  Stat* 
ofAlabama,  and  must  be  so  regarded,  yet  were  it  not 
through  force  no  member  would  vote  to  abolish 
slavery.  We  bad  no  guarantee  that  the  sacrifice 
would  be  accepted  or  that  our  members  of  Congress 
would  be  admitfed;  nothing  would  satisfy  the  Kad- 
icals  of  the  North.  He  contended  that  on  this  great 
principle  of  State  rights  the  North  was  as  deeply  in- 
terested as  the  South,  and  that  the  precedent  of 
yielding  as  proposed  by  the  majority  report  was  too 
dangerous.  We  shoulcl  accept  the  freeing  of  the 
slaves  by  the  act  of  the  Federal  Executive  and  the 
bayonet,  and  it  was  not  the  free  and  voluntary  act  of 
the  people  of  Alabama.  He  believed  that  when  the 
.country  returned  to  its  reason,  those  who  had  lost 
their  property  and  who  had  not  participated  in  the 
rebellion,  would  be  compensated,  but  the  ordinance 
proposed  put  an  estoppel  on  all  reclamations. 

Judge  Foster,  of  Calnoun  County,  replied  as  follows: 
The  war  had  settled  two  Questions  forever,  one  that  of 
secession,  the  other  of  slavery.  They  had  been  set- 
tled by  a  power  whose  decision  was  binding  and  final, 
and  from  which  there  was  no  appeal— the  power  of 
the  sword.  Disputes  between  mdividuals  could  be 
settled  by  events,  but  they  have  no  power  to  adjust 
diflferenccs  between  States  and  nations.  They  must 
be  adjusted  by  compromise  and  negotiation  or  sub- 
mitted to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  The  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  were  not  respected  or 
obeyed  even  by  political  parties.  In  McEndrick  s 
case  the  court  decided  the  United  States  Bank  to  be 
constitutional,  yet  the  United  States  Bank  was  de- 
stroyed mainly  on  the  ground  of  its  unconstitution- 
ality. The  decision  had  no  power  to  preserve  the 
Constitution.  So  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  the  deci- 
sion gave  the  South  all  they  claimed  on  the  slavery 
•question.  It  had  no  practical  effect,  only  to  exasper- 
ate the  Republican  party.  The  State  of  Georgiaj 
at  an  earlier  period,  set  at  defiance  the  mandate  oi 
the  Supreme  Court.  . 

The  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  White  proposed  to 
await  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  was  im. 
material  what  that  action  was,  so  far  as  it  secured  us 
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nj  practical  benefit.  If  we  went  no  fiirther  than 
thu  substitute  proposed,  the  convention  hare  assem- 
bled prematorelj,  and  we  ought  to  adjourn. 

The  first  ordinance  reported  by  the  committee  as- 
stfted  a  (act,  apparent  to  erery  one,  ^at  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  had  been  destroyed,  not  deciding 
vhen  or  how,  whether  constitutionally  or  uncon- 
stitotionalhr.  Gentlemen  could  select  their  own 
^and.  First,  the  act  of  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident's Proclamation ;  second,  by  the  military  power 
of  the  Gorernment  of  the  United  States — the  occu- 
pation of  our  coantry  by  armed  soldiers — the  estab- 
ushznent  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  the  prac- 
tical serering  of  the  tie  between  master  and  slaTe. 
The  ordinance  also  asserted  the  proposition  that  we 
would  not  revive  slayery.  This  was  an  impossibility. 
The  Gorernment  of  the  United  States  in  every  de- 
partment was  unalterably  determined  that  slavery 
should  no  longer  exist.  The  edict  had  gone  forth, 
and  we  were  powerless  to  resist  it  Wo  were  a  sub- 
jolted  people,  and  our  conquerors  could  dictate 
their  own  terms.  We  could  not  resist  the  power  of 
the  Government.  The  overpowering  force  of  public 
opinion  at  the  North,  backed  by  a  mimon  of  bayonets, 
and  the  universal  sentiments  of  the  civilized  world. 
were  against  us.  We  "had  tried  this  in  the  way  of 
onr  strength  and  fiiled. 

We  cooid  not  reduce  the  negroes  to  slavery  if  the 
United  States  would  withdraw  their  forces  and  stand 
aloof.  We  were  exhausted,  and  the  attempt  would 
lead  to  a  reSnactment  of  the  bloody  scenes  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. The  Assembly  of  France  abolished  slavery 
int&t  island — no  insurrection  followed.  Afterwards 
the  Assembly  repealed  the  law,  the  planters  at- 
tempted to  subject  the  negro  again  to  slavery^  and 
then  the  insurrection  broke  out  in  all  its  force. 
Such  would  be  the  case  now,  and  after  scenes  of 
horror,  and  carnage,  and  blood,  one  race  or  the  other 
woqM  be  exterminated  and  Alabama  a  desert. 

The  country  needed  repose.  The  people  had  made 
up  their  minds  that  slavery  was  gone,  and  were  ac- 
commodatiiig  themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
Itwasfrron^  to  awaken  delusive  hopes  that  could 
never  be  satisfied.  Our  wisest  course  was  in  ^ood 
faith  to  accept  the  situation  and  restore  our  relations 
with  the  Federal  Union^reorganize  our  State  Govern- 
ment, that  law  and  order  might  again  prevail  in  the 
land.  By  industry  and  energy  our  national  pros- 
perity may  be  restored,  our  fields  ripen  again  with 
the  nehest  harvest,  commerce  and  manufactures  re- 
vive: oar  cities  rebuilt  and  schools  crowded  with 
scholars;  peace,  and  order,  and  happiness  over  our 
land,  and  Alabama  again  beoome  a  great  State  in  this 
great  nation. 

The  sabstitute  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  yeas 
(56;  nays  17.  The  ordinance  reported  by  the 
nuyority  of  the  committee  was  then  adopted, 
y«B89;  nays  3. 

On  September  22d  the  Convention  adopted 
the  following  ordinance  relative  to  the  acts  of 
the  State  Legislature  during  the  war : 

An  OtoiXA5CB  ratifying  certain  laws  of  the  State 
passed  since  the  11th  day  of  January,  1861. 
A  U  ordained  by  ths  peopU  cf  the  Staie  of  Ala- 
WMo,  ta  Contention  aseembledf  That  all  the  laws  en- 
acted by  any  Legislature  since  the  11th  of  January, 
1861,  that  have  not  since  been  repealed,  and  which 
are  not  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  or  of  the 
Constitution  of  this  State,  be  and  the  same  are  here- 
by ratified,  and  declared  to  be  valid  from  their  re- 
^eetive  dates;  and  shall  remain  in  full  force  and 
efect  until  repealed  according  to  law :  except,  how- 
ever, all  such  laws  as  authorized  the  issue  or  Bonds. 
Treasury  Notes,  and  Change  Bills  by  the  State ;  and 
an  laws  which  authorized  toe  payment  of  all  debts 
to  the  State,  for  moneys  loaned  to  individuals  or 
eorporations  in  Confederate  money  or  bonds,  and 


the  payment  of  dues  and  taxes  to  the  State  in  Con- 
federate Bonds  and  State  Treasury  Notes,  and  all 
laws  in  relation  to  taxation. 

Me  U further  ordained.  That  in  computing  the  time 
necessary  to  create  the  oar  of  the  statutes  of  limita- 
tions and  non-claims,  the  time  elapsing  between  the 
11th  day  of  January,  1861,  and  the  passage  of  this 
ordinance,  shall  not'be  estimated. 

This  ordinance  excepts  from  ratification  all 
laws  authorizing  the  creation  of  any  debt  by 
bond,  or  treasury  note,  or  change  bills,  or  au- 
thorizing payment  to  be  made  to  the  State  of 
taxes  and  other  dues  in  Confederate  or  State 
Treasury  notes  or  change  biUs  passed  since 
January  11th,  1861. 

During  its  consideration  a  motion  was  made 
to  except  from  such  ratification  all  laws  author  • 
izing  executors,  guardians,  and  trustees  to  make 
sale  of  property,  and  receive  Confederate  notes 
or  other  currency  issued  during  the  war  for  the 
same,  and  all  laws  authorizing  persons  acting 
in  such  fiduciary  capacity  to  invest  funds  in 
Confederate  or  Slate  securities.  The  ground 
taken  was  that  the  estate  of  the  orphan  had 
been  lost  by  such  investments,  and  that  the 
guardian  or  executor  should  not  have  invested 
the  estate  in  such  uncertain  and  doubtful  secu- 
rity, and  one  dependent  not  only  upon  success 
in  tJie  war,  but  upon  the  popular  will  to  pay 
so  large  a  debt,  even  if  successful,  and  because 
it  enabled  the  guardian  or  otlier  trustee  to  re 
tain  the  funds  for  speculative  purposes  while 
money  was  good,  and  at  last  to  invest  in  these 
securities  when  they  had  become  of  little  value. 
The  answer  was  that  the  guardian,  executor,  or 
trustee,  was  invited  or  encouraged  to  make  such 
investment  by  the  State  law,  under  which  ho 
he  held  his  appointment ;  that  the  whole  prop- 
erty of  the  country  and  every  thing  it  contained 
was  dependent  upon  the  successful  maintenance 
of  the  struggle ;  that  there  was  often  a  necessity 
to  sell  such  property  in  order  to  support  those 
who  were  dependent  upon  it  for  means  to  live 
upon,  having  often  no  other  resource ;  that,  be- 
sides, to  disturb  the  laws  on  that  subject  would 
be  to  ruin  many  persons  who  had  acted  fairly  and 
in  good  faith,  and  that  m  many  cases  innocent 
persons  who  were  security  for  such  trustees, 
executors,  or  guardians  would  be  impoverished 
by  it,  and  in  order  to  protect  one  set  of  persons 
another  class  must  be  injured.  The  latter  argu- 
ment prevailed,  and  those  laws  were  not  ex- 
cepted from  the  general  ratification. 

A  still  more  earnest  discussion  arose  upon  an 
amendment  to  except  from  the  ratification  laws 
authorizing  payment  to  be  made  to  the  State  in 
the  currency  existing  during  the  war,  of  loans 
made  by  the  State  to  corporations  and  individ- 
uals prior  to  the  war.  The  object  of  this  was 
to  invalidate  a  payment  of  $225,'000  due  to  the 
State  from  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River 
Railroad  Company,  for  money  loaned  to  them 
out  9i  funds  in  the  possession  of  the  State  for 
purposes  of  internal  improvement,  and  of  which 
the  State  was  trustee  for  such  purpose^.  This 
loan  was  made  in  specie  funds  before  the  war, 
and  the  debt  is  not  yet  due,  but  in  1864  the  Com- 
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panj  by  some  arrangement  between  it  and  the 
then  Governor  paid  the  debt  in  Confederate 
notes. 

As  the  State  was  only  a  trustee  as  to  this 
fhnd  and  bound  to  act  in  good  faith,  and  as  the 
debt  was  paid  in  currency  nearly  worthless  at 
the  time  and  before  the  debt  was,  in  fact,  due, 
it  was  considered  inequitable  and  unjust  to  rat- 
ify it,  and  the  amendment  was  adopted. 

There  was  also  a  discussion  on  the  general 
policy  as  affecting  the  whole  ordinance.  It 
was  shown  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
a  flood  of  litigation,  uncertainty  as  to  ri^ts 
and  property,  and  consequent  derangement  and 
trouble  in  every  department  of  business. 

On  the  same  day  the  Provisional  Governor, 
in  answer  to  a  request  of  the  Convention,  sent 
in  a  message,  calling  their  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  making  some  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  due  on  the  State  debt;  also 
for  the  support  of  the  destitute  poor,  etc.  He 
stated,  that  when  the  war  closed  the  State  was 
furnishing  meal  and  salt  to  88,772,  the  individ- 
ual members  of  which  numbered  in  the  aggre- 
gate 189,042.  Forty  thousand  rations  had  been 
given  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  in- 
habitants of  Cherokee  County  alone. 

Tlie  condition  of  the  State  finances  on  Sept. 
1st,  he  thus  reported : 

Balance  In  the  TreasniySOth  September,  lS6i.  $8,718,960  71 
Eccelnts  fhim  20th  Sept;  1S(W,  to  24tlk  May, 
1865  (Including  $964,  76603  transferred  from 
MUltaiy  Department) 8,776,188  57 

7,490,148  28 
IMsborsemenU  to  24th  May,  1865 6,698,SG8  78 

Balance  In  the  Treasury,  24th  May,  1865.        791,294  60 
This  balance  Is  in  the  following  described  ftmds, 

to  wit: 
Chock  on  Bank  of  Mobile,  payable  in  Confed- 
erate lYoaeury  Notes. 11,440  00 

Certificate  of  Deposit,  same  Bonk,  payable  in 

Confederate  Notes 1,880  00 

Confederate  and  State  Treasury  Notea  In  Treas- 
ury         617,88060 

State  Treasury  Nottf  Change  Bills 260,0(4  05 

Notes  of  Stoto  Bonk  and  Branches 858  00 

BankNotes 424  00 

Silver 887  45 

Gold  on  hand $497  84 

On  deposit  in  Northern  Bonk...  ^05  682  89 

$791,845  80 
Excess  in  Confederate  Treasury  Notes 20  89 

$791,294  00 

PROYISIOITAL  OOTXBXIIKirT. 

BM)elpts  from  20th  of  July  to  date $1,766  00 

Disbursements  to  date $1,612  86 

Balance  in  Treasury  of  Pro7.  Government. . .  258  14 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
ordinance  of  secession,  to  consider  what  action 
was  necessary  for  its  abrogation,  made  a  major- 
ity and  minority  repoii;,  as  follows : 

An  Ordinakoc  to  be  entitled  an  ordinance  declaring 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession  null  and  void. 
JBe  it  ordained  by  the  peovU  qfths  State  of  Alaba- 
moy  in  Convention  ateembted,  That  an  ordinance 
adoped  by  a  former  Conrention  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, of  the  11th  day  of  January,  a.  d.  1861,  en- 
titled "  An  ordinance  to  dissolve  the  Union  between 
the  State  of  Alabama  and  other  States  united  under 
the  compact  styled  the  Constitution  of  the  United 


States  of  America,''  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared 
null  and  Toid. 

The  minority  made  the  following  report  : 

The  minority  of  the  second  roecial  committee  to 
whom  were  referred  sundry  ordinaDces  and  resolo- 
tions  declaring  the  so-called  ordioance  of  secession 
null  and  roid,  not  being  able  to  a^ree  with  the  ma- 
jority, respectfully  report  the  foUowing  ordinance, 
Tiz. : 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  people  of  ths  State  of  Alaia- 
ma,  in  Convention  aseernoledf  That  the  so-called  or- 
dinance passed  by  a  former  Conrention  of  the  people 
of  Alabama  on  the  11th  day  of  Janaarj,  1861,  entitfed 
"  An  ordinance  to  dissolve  the  Union  between  the 
State  of  Alabama  and  other  States  united  under  the 
compact  styled  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America,*'  was  unauthorized,  and  is  hereby  declared 
to  hare  been  and  is  null  and  void ;  and  ask  that  the 
same  may  be  adopted  in  lieu  of  the  ordinance  report- 
ed by  the  minority. 

The  report  of  the  majority  was,  that  the  or- 
dinance of  secession  shonld  bo  declared  "  nnll 
and  Toid."  That  of  the  minority  was,  that  the 
ordinance  of  secession  was  "  nnauthorized,  and 
is  hereby  declared  to  have  been  and  is  nnll  and 
void." 

The  25th  was  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  reports. 

Mr.  Clarke,  of  Lawrence  Comity,  urged  that 
the  Convention  of  1861  represented  only  a  mi- 
nority of  the  people  as  shown  by  the  popular 
vote  in  the  election  of  delegates ;  that  a  m^yoritj 
of  several  thousand  voted  for  the  Union  and  for 
cooperation;  that  the  Convention  refused  to 
submit  the  question  to  the  people,  by  whom  it 
would  have  been  voted  down ;  and,  therefore, 
that  the  people  were  misrepresented,  and  that 
the  ordinance  of  secession  was  not  authorized 
by  them. 

He  further  contended  that  the  report  of  the 
m^'ority  of  the  conunittee  left  the  nuestioii  of 
the  right  of  secession  without  final  aispositaon. 
That  report  admitted  only  tliat  the  ordinance 
of  secession  was  now  void,  but  not  that  it  was 
unconstitutional  and  void  from  the  begmning; 
that  if  the  m^ority  so  intended  by  their  report, 
then  they  should  so  state  it,  fully  and  fairly,  as 
it  is  stated  in  the  minority  report. 

In  fovor  of  the  majority  report,  the  general 
scope  of  the  argument  was,  that  there  was  no 
real  difference  between  the  two  reports  other 
than  in  tlie  use  of  the  term  "  unauthorized  *'  by 
the  minority  of  the  committee.  The  msiontf 
declare  the  ordinance  of  secession  null  and  void; 
this  satisfied  the  most  ultra  Union  men  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  was  understood  to  be  satisfactory  at 
Washington ;  it  can  mean  nothing  less  than  that 
the  ordinance  was  and  is  void  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  words  null  and  void  mean  of  no 
effect,  empty,  having  no  force  or  validity.  If » 
deed  is  pronounced  null  and  void,  it  is  the  same 
as  to  declare  that  it  never  had  any  ^^S^J^^^ 
and  no  rights  accrued  or  duties  were  Imposed 
by  or  under  it 

In  reference  to  the  authority  of  the  Conven- 
tion, it  was  shown  that  as  early  as  the  session 
of  the  Legislature  of  1859-'C0  joint  resolutions 
were  adopted  requiring  the  Governor,  in  the 
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erent  of  the  suooess  of  the  Kepublioan  part  j  in 
the  fall  of  1860,  to  appoint  a  daj  for  election 
of  delegates  to  a  OonyeDtion,  which  body  it  was 
provided,  should  "  consider,  determine,  and  do 
what  the  interest,  honor,  and  dignity  of  the 
State  should  require."  It  was  shown  that  the 
OonvenUou  met  nnder  the  most  regular  sanc- 
tion of  law,  and  were  unrestricted  in  the  power 
conferred :  the  people  voted  with  the  nnder- 
etanding  that  the  Convention  might  and  prob- 
ably would  determine  on  secession  at  once  as 
the  proper  remedy ;  and  the  authority  conferred 
nnder  tiie  qu^tion  submitted  to  the  people  in 
its  resolution  by  the  Legislature  was  ample  to 
do  what  a  Convention  as  a  body  should  deter- 
mine to  be  wise  and  expedient. 

The  term  "  unauthorized "  was  further  ob- 
jected to  as  implying,  first,  that  the  wrongs  of 
the  South  were  not  such  as  to  warrant  the 
action  of  the  Convention^  whereas  that  question 
was  sabmltted  distinctly  to  that  Convention; 
and  secondly,  that  it  seemed  to  deny  the  right 
of  the  people  to  secede  as  a  revolutionary  right 
— a  right  inalienable,  and  that  belongs  to  eJl 
people,  everywhere,  and  often  the  only  remedy 
of  those  who  deem  themselves  oppressed,  a 
right  vindicated  by  our  ancestors  in  tne  revolu- 
tion of  1776.  It  was  said  the  term  might  imply 
an  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience, 
which  held  no  place,  in  this  country,  and  had  no 
sympathy  in  the  Convention.  That  word  was 
further  objected  to  as  implying  a  usurpation  of 
power  by  the  Convention  of  1861,  and  those 
who  supported  the  action  of  that  body.  It  was 
sud,  **  we  thereby  impliedly  should  leave  the 
memory  of  our  dead,  who  died  for  their  coun- 
try, or  as  they  deemed  for  their  country,  to  be 
bnmded  as  traitors  and  rebels,  and  turn  over 
Uie  living  survivors,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
to  the  gibbet" 

The  minority  report  was  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  69  to^21.  After  this  a  variety  of  amend- 
ments were  oflfered,  and  much  spirited  discus- 
non  ensaed  upon  the  majority  report.  The 
amendments  were,  one  after  another,  voted 
down,  and  the  m^ority  report  finally  adopted 
nuanimously. 

The  following  ordinance  was  also  adopted  on 
the  same  day : 

Am  OsocrANCB,  to  be  entitled,  "An  Ordinance  declar- 
ing null  and  void  certain  ordinances  and  proceed- 
iDffs  of  a  Convention  of  the  State  of  Alabama, 
at&^ted  in  January  and  March,  a.  d.  1861.'' 
Bt  %t  ordained  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama,  «a  Convention  ateembted^  That  all  ordinances 
reulations,  and  other  proceedings  of  a  Convention 
of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  begun  and 
held  on  the  7th  of  January,  1861,  and  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1861,  together  with  so  much  of  the  Constitu- 
tkm  adopted  by  said  Convention  for  the  State  of 
Alabama  as  conflicts  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
dnited  States,  are  hereby  null  and  void. 

An  ordinance  was  also  passed  authorizing 
the  Provisional  Grovemor  to  act  until  a  suc- 
cessor had  been  duly  elected  by  the  people  and 
'installed. 

The  following  ordinance  relative  to  the  State 
Vol.  v.— a       A 


debt  contracted  during  the  war  was  adopted- 
yeas,  60 ;  nays,  19 : 

Ax  Obdikaxci  declaring  the  War  Debt  void,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Be  it  ordained,  cfe.,  That  all  debts  created  by  the 
State  of  Alabama  in  aid  of  the  late  war,  directly  or 
indirectly,  sre  hereby  declared  void,  and  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  shall  hare  no  authority,  and 
are  hereby  forbidden  to  ratify  the  same,  or  to  as- 
sume, or  to  provide  for  the  pajment  of  tne  same  or 
any  part  thereof. 

And  he  it  further  ordained.  That  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  SUte  shall  have  no  authority,  and  thoy 
are  hereby  forbidden  to  assume,  or  make  any  pro- 
vision, for  the  payment  of  any  portion  of  the  debt 
contracted  or  incurred,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the 
Confederate  States  or  by  its  agents,  or  by  its  au- 
thority. 

Ordinances  were  passed  declaring  void  the 
laws  of  the  State  forbidding  free  colored  mar- 
iners to  leave  their  ship  on  arriving  within  th« 
8tate ;  reauiring  ludicial  officers  to  act  ai 
agents  of  tne  Freedmen^s  Bureau  as  to  negro 
cases;  legalizing  former  marriages  of  freedmen 
where  they  live  together,  making  the  children 
legitimate,  and  re<}uiring  the  father  to  support 
the  family ;  requuing  a  license  to  marry ;  au- 
thorizing county  commissioners  to  make  pro- 
vision for  indigent,  infirm,  and  helpless  freed- 
men;  also  an  ordinance  confirming  decrees 
in  courts  of  record  during  the  war,  and  judicial 
sales;  and  confirming  private  contracts,  but 
allowing  parole  proof  as  to  the  real  value  of 
the  consiaeration ;  authorizing  executors  and 
administrators  to  compromise  for  property  sold 
upon  the  real  value,  etc.  The  entire  Constitution 
of  the  State  was  revised  and  amended  by  the 
Oonvention,  and  many  important  ordinances 
of  a  local  nature  adopted.  The  Governor  was 
also  requested  to  reorganize  and  call  out  one  or 
more  companies  of  militia  to  repress  disorder 
and  preserve  the  public  peace. 

On  September  80th  the  Convention  adjourned. 
The  submission  of  their  proceedings  to  a  vote 
of  the  people  was  refused  in  consequence  of  the  . 
delay  such  an  election  would  cause.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  who  had  taken  the  registration 
oath  previous  to  September  22d,  was  65,825. 

The  election  for  Governor,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  State  Legislature,  took  place 
immediately.  For  Governor,  Robert  M.  Pat- 
ton  was  elected.  The  vote  was  as  follows: 
Fatten,  21,422;  M.  J.  Bulger,  15,284;  W.  R. 
Smith,  8,194.  Total,  44,850.  The  total  vote 
of  the  State  at  the  Presidential  election  in  1860 
was  89,572. 

The  Legislature  assembled  on  November  20th, 
and  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  Walter  H. 
Orenshrfw  President  of  the  Senate,  and  T.  B. 
Cooper  Speaker  of  the  House.  A  message 
from  the  Provisional  Governor  was  delivered 
on  the  28d.  He  called  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  the  Constitutional  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  their  duty  respecting  thd  freedmen,  as 
prescribed  in  the  State  Constitution  adopted 
by  the  Convention,  in  tiiese  words :  "  To  pass 
such  laws  as  will  protect  the  freedmen  of  this 
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State  in  the  full  eiyoyment  of  all  their  rights 
of  person  and  property,  and  to  guard  them  and 
the  State  against  any  evil  that  may  arise  from 
their  sudden  emancipation." 

Eespecting  the  proceedings  of  the  Conyen- 
tion  he  said : 

Becognizinff  the  fact  that  slavery  and  the  right  of 
secessioD  bad  been  destroyed  by  the  result  of  the 
war,  without  consuming  precious  time  in  useless  re- 
grets,  or  worse  than  useless  criminations,  they  de- 
clared the  one  forerer  prohibited,  except  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  crime,  and  quietly  yielded  the  other,  not- 
withstanding one-half  of  the  entire  property  of  the 
State  was  invested  in  the  former,  and  many  of  them 
had  been  educated  in  the  belief  tnat  "  State  Rights*' 
included  the  latter. 

Let  us  indulge  the  hope  that  the  wisdom  of  their 
action  may  be  more  ana  more  apparent  as  each  suc- 
cessive year  rolls  round,  and  tnat  our  children's 
children  for  manv  generations  to  come  will  sit  in 
this  pleasant  land  of  ours  beneath  their  own  roof 
trees,  around  their  own  firesides,  in  the  midst  of  un- 
numbered blessings,  and  call  them  blessed  who  had 
the  wisdom  and  fi[rmness  under  such  trying  circum- 
stances, while  surrounded  by  the  ruin  which  attends, 
and  the  exhaustion  which  follows  four  years  of  fierce 
and  relentless  war,  to  lav  anew  the  foundations  of 

Eovemment,  and  upon  the  broadest  principles  of 
berty  to  all  consistent  with  public  good. 

He  stated  that  the  com  and  small  grain  crops 
throughout  the  State  were  not  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  usual  amount,  and  that  by  his  esti- 
mates there  were  260,000  inhabitants  in  the 
State  who  must  he  furnished  with  food  until 
they  could  raise  it  for  thetnselves.  The  causes 
of  the  small  crop  were  a  want  of  the  necessary 
lahor  and  a  seyere  drouth  which  prevailed  over 
most  of  the  productive  lands. 

The  entire  debt  of  the  State  is  as  follows,  ex- 
cept the  interest  on  the  University  and  Com- 
mon School,  funds.  This  the  State  has  as- 
sumed in  perpetuity,  and  the  annual  interest  is 
$134,867.80 : 

Oatstandlng  State  Bonds  issaed  for  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State  Bank  and  branches,  viz. : 

Dne  In  New  York  In  1868 $1,889,000  00 

.  Five  per  cent  interest  j)ayable  May  Ist  and 

November  Ist,  dae  In  New  York  In  18d5. . . .       52,000  00 

FIto  per  cent  Interest  payable  May  1st  and 
November  1st,  due  In  New  York  In  1872. . . .      168,000  00 

Five  per  cent  interest  payable  May  let  and 
November  Ist,  due  In  London  in  1666 618,000  00 

Five  per  cent  interest  payable  January  1st  and 
Jnly  1st,  due  In  London  In  1870 688,000  00 

Six  per  cent  interest  payable  June  1st 

Total $8,4415,000  00 

The  annnal  interest  on  the  bonds  payable  In  New 
York  Is $10a,4S0  00 

Hie  annual  Interest  on  the  bonds  payable  In 
London  Is 80,870  18 

The  Interest  on  the  bonds  dne  in  New  York  was 
paid  np  to  and  Indudins  the  dividond  due  No- 
vember Ist,  1861 ;  and  there  has  since  accmed 
instalments  of  Interest,  In  all  amounting  to. .      }21,800  00 

Of  which  there  has  been  paid  at  Bank  of  Mobile,       58,400  00 

Leavhig  due  and  unpaid $868,400  00 

The  honds  due  in  New  York  in  1863  were 
authorized  to  he  extended  by  an  act  passed  at 
the  called  session  of  1861.  The  new  bonds 
were  issued,  and  some  of  them  given  in  ex- 
change for  those  in  1868. 

The  interest  on  the  honds  due  in  London 
was  paid  up  to  and  including  the  dividend  due 


January  1,  I860,  and  there  has  since  accrued 
as  follows : 

On  June  1,1865 $46,023  24 

On  July  1,1866 17,670  M 

Due  and  unpaid  In  London $26,699  17 

And  there  will  be  dne  on  January  1, 1866 17,670  96 

BBOAPrrULATION. 

Due  and  unpaid  on  bonds  In  New  York $868,400  00 

Due  and  unpaid  on  bonds  in  London .      62,609  17 

$481,099  17 
Due  in  London  on  January  1, 1866 17,670  96 

ToUl  amount $448,770  18 

Measures  to  preserve  and  increase  the  effi 
ciency  of  the  school  system  were  recommended. 
The  institutions  for  deaf  mutes  and  the  insane 
have  continued  in  successful  operation.  The 
hattle  flags  of  the  volunteer  regiments  were 
deposited  in  the  capitol,  and  when  Montgomery 
was  occupied  hy  Federal  troops  they  were  nn- 
disturbed.  The  Governor  recommended  their 
preservation,  saying : 

"  "We  should  preserve  these  sacred  souvenirs 
of  the  courage  and  endurance  of  those  who 
went  forth  to  battle  under  their  folds,  and 
who  manfuUy  upheld  them  with  their  life-blood. 
They  were  our  sons  and  brothers.  Alas  I  that 
so  many  of  them  shall  never  return  to  us  again. 
Shfdl  we  ever  forget  them  ?  We  cannot  We 
must  he  more  or  less  than  men  if  we  could. 

"  The  brave  and  generous  people  with  whom 
they  fought  do  not  expect  it.  They  do  not  wish 
US  to  return  to  the  Union  emasculated,  divested 
of  t^  manhood  and  natural  feeling.  They  are 
proud  to  know  that  the  survivors  of  the  bloody 
fields  on  which  they  fought  are  willing,  as  true 
knights  and  brave  men,  to  accept  the  result  of 
the  battle,  and  to  rally  ono^  more  round  the 
Flag  of  our  Fathers.  They  feel  it  will  not  be 
less  secure  in  the  future  hecause  our  hands  and 
hearts  are  united  with  theirs  in  its  support." 

Among  the  officers  chosen  by  the  Legislature 
at  this  session,  were  three  judges  of  th^upremo 
Court,  A.  J.  Walker,  Wm.  M.  Byrd,  and 
Thomas  J.  Judge ;  JohnW.  A.  San  ford,  Attoruey- 
General ;  S.  K.  McSpadden,  Chancellor  Northern 
Division ;  N.  W.  Cocke,  Southern  Division ;  J. 
Q.  Loomis,  Middle  Division.  The  Provisional 
Governor,  Lewis  E.  Parsons,  and  George  S. 
Houston  were  elected  Senators  to  the  Federal 
Congress. 

The  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
prohibiting  the  existence  of  slavery  was  adopted 
in  the  House  by  a  large  vote.  The  prmcipal 
resolution  was  as  follows : 

Setohed,  Bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  State  of  Alabama  in  General  Assembly 
convened,  That  tlie  foregoing  amendment  to  the  €k)D- 
stitntion  of  the  United  States  be,  and  tbe  same  is 
hereby  ratified,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

To  this  jomt  resolution,  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Jackson  County,  offered  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

Besolved/uHh^,  That  any  attempt  by  Congress  to 
legislate  upon  the  political  status  ofthe  former  slaves 
or  their  civil  relations,  would  be  contrary  to  the  Con- 
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stitatkn  of  the  United  States,  as  it  now  is  or  as  it 

would  be  by  the  proposed  amendment,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  8QCQ  power  is  protested  against  by  the  State 
of  Alabama, 

Mr.  Bethea  introduced  the  following  as  a 
flnbstitnte  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Winiams,  which  was  accepted : 

Be  it  further  Bemlved.  That  this  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  adopted  by 
the  Lfigislatare  of  Alabama,  with  the  understanding 
that  it  does  not  confer  npon  Congress  the  power  to 
legislate  npon  the  political  status  of  freedmen  in  this 
State. 

The  propriety  of  adopting  this  amendment 
was  discnased  by  several  members,  and  the 
qneation  being  taken,  by  yeas  and  nays,  it  was 
adopted — yeas,  76 ;  nays,  15. 

An  act  was  passed  to  provide  for  the  more 
effectual  distribution  of  food  to  the  destitute 
fiu^ies  in  the  State,  and  also  the  following 
act  to  protect  fireedmen  in  their  rights  of  person 
and  property : 

JB€  U  enaeUd,  dtc^  That  all  fireedmen,  free  negroes 
and  mulattoes,  shall  have  the  rieht  to  sue  and  be 
saed,'  plead  and  be  impleaded,  in  &  the  different  and 
various  courts  of  this  State,  to  the  same  extent  that 
white  persons  now  have  by  law ;  and  they  shall  be 
competent  to  testify  only  in  open  court,  and  only  in 
cases  in  which  fyeeamen,  free  negroes  and  mulattoes 
are  parties,  either  plaintiff  or  defendant,  and  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases  for  injuries  in 'the  persons  and 
property  of  freedmen,  free  negroes  and  mulattoes, 
and  in  ul  cases,  civil  or  crimiuM,  in  which  under  this 
act  a  fr^edman,  free  negro  or  mulatto  is  a  witness 
agsinst  a  white  person,  or  a  white  person  against  a 
freedman,  free  negro  or  mulatto,  the  parties  shall  bo 
competent  witnesses,  and  neither  interest  in  the 
question  in  suit,  oor  marriage,  shall  disqualify  any 
witness  from  testifying  in  open  court 

An  act  concerning  apprentices  was  adopted, 
which  aathorizes  the  probate  courts  of  each 
county  to  apprentice  all  freedmen,  free  negroes 
and  mulattoes  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
who  were  orphans,  or  whose  parent  or  parents 
have  not  the  means,  or  who  refuse  to  provide 
for  and  support  such  minors.    The  act  contains 
proviaoDs  for  the  protection  of  both  master  and 
iq>prentioe,  and  allows  any  freedman,  free  negro 
or  mulatto  having  a  minor  child  or  children  to 
apprentice  the  same.    An  act  was  also  passed 
to  regulate  contracts  with  freedmen,  and  to 
enforce  the  same.    It  grants  the  right  to  con- 
tract to  all  fireedmen ;  requires  all  contracts  for 
t  longer  period  than  one  month  to  be  in  writ- 
ing and  subscribed  in  presence  of  two  white 
dtizeus.    It  prescribes  penalties  in  damages  for 
the  non-performance  of  the  contract,  and  makes 
every  freedman  who  runs  away  or  abandons 
the  service  he  agreed  to  perform,  without  good 
anse,  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  liable  on 
eonviction,  to  forfeit  his  wages  and  become 
■object  to  the  vagrant  laws.    A  large  number 
of  acts  respecting  local  affairs  were  introduced 
.   iDd  considered  or  adopted,  and  about  iM  15th 
of  December  the  Le^lature  took  a  recess  to 
January  15th,  1866. 

On  December  13th,  the  newly  elected  Gov- 
ernor, Robert  Patton,  was  inaugurated.  In  his 
iddress  he  traced  the  progress  of  Alabama  from 


1819  to  1861,  to  show,  "  that  as  a  peaceful  and 
quiet  member  of  the  Federal  Union,  we  had 
grown  from  an  infant  State,  to  one  of  greatness, 
wealth,  and  power.  Our  growth  was  gradual, 
healthfril,  vigorous,  and  substantial.^'  On  the 
11th  of  January,  1861,  "we  were  brought  to  a 
sudden  and  violent  halt  in  our  proud  and  rapid 
march  on  the  high  road  to  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness." "  My  judgment  did  not  approve  of  either 
the  doctrine  or  act  of  secession."  "  But  while 
firmly  entertaining  this  opinion,  I  deemed  it  a 
duty  as  a  citizen  of  Alabama,  to  yield  a  peacefrd 
obedience  to  what  had  been  done."  The  act  of 
secession,  he  states,  caused  from  85,000  to  45,000 
of  her  brave  sons  to  perish  in  the  service,  and 
the  "  loss  in  actual  and  substantial  wealth  of  at 
least  $500,000,000!"    **I  think  we  may  all 

Erofit  much  by  contrasting  the  prosperity  and 
appiness  which  our  country  enjoyed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  recent  war,  with  its  present 
crippled  and  almost  ruined  condition." 

The  Governor  then  reviews  and  commends 
the  President's  policy,  which  has  been  unhesi- 
tatingly accepted  by  the  people  of  Alabama.  He 
says :  "  We  may  rightfully  claim,  therefore,  that 
our  State  is  fully  entitled  to  be  placed  in  that 
position  in  the  Union  where  she  will  stand  as 
the  political  equal  of  any  other  State  under  the 
Federal  Constitution." 

With  reference  to  emancipation,  he  sdd: 
"  The  extinction  of  slavery  is  one  of  the  inevi- 
table results  of  the  war."  "  We  will  not  only 
extend  to  the  freedman  all  his  legitimate  rights, 
but  will  throw  around  him  such  effective  safe- 
guards as  will  secure  him  in  their  full  and  com- 
plete eiyoyment."  "  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  understood  that,  politically  and  socially,  ours 
is  a  white  man's  government.  In  the  fiiture, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  the  State  affairs 
of  Alabama  must  be  guided  and  controlled  by 
the  superior  intelligence  of  the  white  man.  The 
negro  must  also  be  made  to  realize  that  freedom 
does  not  mean  idleness  or  vagrancy.  Emanci- 
pation has  not  left  him  where  he  can  live  with- 
out work." 

On  December  18th  the  Secretary  of  State, 
at  Washington,  sent  the  following  despatch  to 
the  Provisional  Governor,  Parsons : 

Sir:— The  time  has  arrived,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  when  the  care  and 
conduct  of  the  proper  affairs  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
may  be  remitted  to  the  constitutional  authorities 
chosen  bv  the  people  thereof,  without  danger  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States. 

By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
therefore,  you  are  relieved  from  the  trust  which  was 
heretofore  reposed  in  you  as  Provisional  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Alabama,  whenever  the  Governor 
elect  shall  have  accepted  and  become  qualified  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  executive  office.  You  will 
transfer  the  papers  and  property  of  the  State  now 
in  your  custody  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor 
elect. 

It  ffives  me  especial  pleasure  to  convev  to  vou  tho 
President's  acknowledgment  of  the  fidelity,  the  loy- 
alty, and  the  discretion  which  have  marked  your  ad- 
ministration. 

You  will  please  give  me  a  reply,  specifring  the  day 
on  which  this  communication  is  received. 
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I  haye  the  honor  to  be,  your  Excellency's  most 
obedient  senrsnt,  WM.  H.  SEWABD. 

On  the  same  day  the  Secretary  addressed  the 
following  despatch  to  the  newly  inangorated 
Governor,  Patton: 

Dbpastxcct  or  Statb,  WAsniKOTOir,  Dec  18, 18^ 

SiE :— By  direction  of  the  President,  I  have  the 
honor  herewith  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  a  comma- 
nication  which  has  been  addressed  to  nis  Excellency 
Lewis  E.  Parsons,  late  Proyisional  Goyemor  of  Ala- 
bama, whereby  he  has  bcea  relieyed  of  the  trust  here- 
tofore reposed  in  him,  and  directed  to  deliyer  into 
your  Excellency's  possession  the  papers  and  property 
relating  to  that  trust. 

I  haye  the  honor  to  tender  you  the  codperation  of 
the  Ooyemment  of  the  United  States  wheneyer  it  may 
be  found  necessary  in  effecting  the  early  restoration 
and  the  permanent  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  State 
oyer  which  you  haye  been  called  to  preside. 

I  haye  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  nespect,  your 
obedient  scnrant,  WM.  H.  SEWARD. 

At  the  close  of  hostilities  and  the  recognition 
of  emancipatic  \  by  the  white  inhabitants,  the 
freedmen,  in  lai^e  numbers,  left  the  plantations 
and  resorted  to  the  cities.  Of  this  class  a  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mobile, 
on  Sunday,  August  13th,  of  which  the  "  Adver- 
tiser "  of  that  city  gave  the  'following  report : 

Nine  hundred  of  them  assembled  to  consider  their 
condition,  their  rights  and  duties  under  the  new  state 
of  existence  upon  which  they  haye  been  so  sucTdenly 
launched.  Our  informant  was  surprised  at  the  hard, 
practical  sense  and  moderation  of  tone  with  which  the 
spokesmen  of  the  meeting  urged  their  yiews.  After 
long  talk  and  careful  deuberation,  this  meeting  re- 
solved, by  a  vote  of  seven  hundred  voices  to  two  hun- 
dred, that  thev  had  made  a  practical  trial  for  three 
months  of  the  n*eedom  which  the  war  has  bequeathed 
to  them ;  that  its  realities  were  far  from  being  so  flat- 
tering as  their  imagination  had  painted  it ;  tnat  they 
had  discoyerod  that  the  prejudices  of  color  were  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  people  of  the  South,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  was  stronger  and  more  marked 
against  them  in  the  strangers  trom  the  North,  than 
in  the  home  people  of  the  South,  among  whom  they 
had  been  reared ;  that  negroes,  no  more  than  white 
men,  can  liye  without  work,  or  be  comfortable  with- 
out homes ;  that  their  northern  deliverers  ^om  bond- 
age had  not,  as  they  had  expected  and  been  taught 
to  expect,  undertaken  to  provide  for  their  happy  ex- 
istence in  their  new  state  of  freedom,  and  that  their 
old  masters  had  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  them 
or  hare  a  care  Tor  them ;  and  finally,  that  their  **  last 
state  was  worse  than  the  first,"  and  it  was  their  de- 
liberate conclusion  that  their  true  happiness  and  well- 
being  required  them  to  return  to  the  homes  which 
they  nad  abandoned  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  and 

So  to  work  again  under  their  old  masters.  And  so 
le  resolutions  were  passed,  and  at  last  accounts  the 
wanderers  were  packmg  up  their  little  stock  of  mov- 
able goods,  preparatory  to  the  execution  of  their  sen- 
sible purposes. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year,  on  November  22d, 
a  Convention  of  colored  persons  was  held  at 
Mobile,  at  which  the  following  series  of  resolu- 
tions was  adopted : 

Wlereas,  Under  the  proyidcnce  of  a  gracious  God, 
the  colored  people  of  the  United  States  are  permit- 
ted to  enjoy  the  inestimable  boon  of  liberty,  and  now 
hare  the  priyilege  of  demonstrating  what  they  can 
do  as  a  people ;  and 

WhereaSf  The  unprecedented  priyilege  is  now 
granted  us  of  peaceably  assembling  in  conyention  in 
Ibis  city  of  Mobile,  and  conferring  and  deliberating 


upon  matters  involving  our  common  interests  ;  tlier»> 
fore 

Jietohsdy  That  we  shall  ever  inculcate  the  troth 
that  our  freedom  is  the  gift  of  God«  and  that  vre  «r« 
under  the  highest  obligations  to  Him  so  to  improve 
our  new  privilege  as  that  His  gift  shall  not  be  in  vain. 

Betolvsdf  That  we  shall  labor  to  foster  in  the  bearta 
of  our  people  sentiments  of  peace,  fnendsbip,  sod 
good  will  toward  all  men— especially  towaixl  oar 
white  fellow-citizens,  amon^  whom  our  lot  is  esst : 
and  while  we  would  relinquish  none  of  tho  ri^bts  oi 
our  common  manhood,  we  will  studiously,  according 
to  our  best  knowledge  and  ability,  so  coiidact  our- 
selyes  as  to  be  profitable  to  them  and  to  ourselyea. 

Jtetolved.  That  we  know  and  admit  the  fact,  thai 
laborj  faithfully  and  iudiciously  performed,  is  Um 
only  just  foundation  or  wealth,  ana  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  our  purpose  and  effort  to  work  industri- 
ously and  honestly  for  the  support  of  our  families 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  community  in  which  we 
live. 

Betohed,  That  we  will  perform  faithful  labor  for 
every  man  who  will  pay  us  just  wages;  nor  do  we 
either  ex|>ect  or  desire  to  receive  any  man's  property 
without  giying  him  a  just  equivalent. 

Betolvedf  That  we  feel  that  our  new  condition  of 
freedom  not  only  presents  new  motiyes  to  industry, 
but  also  imposes  new  obligations  upon  us  to  cultavata 
all  the  virtues  of  good  citizenship,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  is  our  purpose  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  of  our  new 
positions  according  to  the  ability  which  God  has 
given  us. 

Jietohedf  That  we  recognize  ciyil  government  as 
an  ordinance  of  God,  and  that  it  shall l>e  a  matter  of 
conscience  with  UB  to  obey  the  laws,  and  to  discoun- 
tenance in  every  way  all  violation  and  all  contem- 
plated yiolation  of  law. 

Jietohedy  That  the  assertion  made  in  certain  <|uar- 
ters,  that  there  is  a  plot  among  our  people  to  rise  in 
insurrection,  is  utterly  without  foundation,  incon- 
sistent with  our  history  as  a  people,  and  the  farthest 
from  our  desires  and  possible  intentions. 

Jiesohedf  That  we  feel  in  our  hearts  the  glow  of 
gratitude  and  the  purpose  of  unfaltering  fidelity  to 
the  Goyemment  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  ever 
regard  as  pledged  to  its  support  our  lives,  our  for^ 
tunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 

Jiesohedf  That  we  regard  the  education  of  our 
children  and  youth  as  vital  to  the  preservation  of  our 
liberties,  and  true  religion  as  the  foundation  of  all 
real  yirtue,  and  shall  use  our  utmost  endeavors  to 
promote  these  blessings  in  our  common  country. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  was  organized  are  stated  under  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress.  The  plan  of  its  operatiwis 
in  each  State  is  described  under  the  title  Fkesd- 

MEN. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Confederate 
Government,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
South  was  organized,  and  the  prayer  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  all  in  Civil 
Authority  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was 
changed  to  one  for  the  Confederate  authoritie& 
Upon  the  restoration  of  the  United  States  au- 
thorities, the  prayer  for  the  President  was  omit- 
ted altogether  by  the  recommendation  of  Bi^op 
Wilmer.  Whereupon  Mty.-Gen.  Woods  issued 
an  order,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

It  is  therefore  ordered, /^urtuon/  to  the  direetumi 
of  Mciff^Oen,  ThonuUf  commanding  tht  MilUm  JH- 
vision  qf  tJu  Tennessee^  that  said  Richard  Wilmer, 
Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  of  the 
diocese  of  Alabama,  and  toe  Protestant  Episcopal 
Clergy  of  said  diocese  be,  and  they  are  hereby  soi» 
pended  from  their  functions,  and  forbidden  to  preach 
or  perform  divioe  service. 


ALLEN,  PHILIP. 
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Bishop  "Wilmer  nrged  the  following  reason  for 
his  recommendation  to  the  clergy : 

5oir  the  Church  in  this  country  has  established  a 
form  of  prarer  for  the  President  and  all  in  Ciril  An- 
tbority,  the  language  of  that  prayer  was  selected  with 
careful  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  prayer — all  in 
(^cil  Authority—and  she  desires  for  that  authority, 
prosperity  and  lone  continuance.  No  one  can  rea- 
tonsAly  be  expected  to  desire  a  long  continuance  of 
mOitary  ruU.  Therefore  the  prayer  is  altogether  in- 
appropriate and  inapplicable  to  the  present  condition 
o?  things,  when  no  ciril  authority  exists  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  functions.  Hence,  as  I  remarked  in  the 
circular,  we  may  yield  a  true  allegiance  to,  and  sin- 
oerelj  pray  for  grace,  wisdom,  and  understanding,  in 
behalf  of  a'goremment  founded  on  force,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  could  not,  in  good  conscience,  ask  for 
its  continuance,  prosperity,  Ac 

In  reply  to  this  the  order  stated,  that  at  the 
time  when  tilie  recommendation  was  issued, 
there  was  a  President  of  the  United  States,  a 
Cabinet,  Jadges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  etc.,  and 
^at  since  &en  a  civil  government  and  other 
civil  o£Soers  for  the  State  of  Alabama  had  been 
appointed,  bat  the  prayer  had  not  been  restored. 
Ilie  prayer,  it  was  further  stated,  was  not  a 
prayer  ibr  the  continuance  of  military  rule,  but 
simply  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  weal  of  the 
perscms  in  whose  behalf  it  was  offered. 

One  of  the  closing  paragraphs  of  the  order 
was  the  following: 

The  advice  of  the  bishop  to  omit  this  prayer,  and 
its  omission  by  the  clei^,  is  not  only  a  viofatiou  of 
the  canons  of  the  Church,  but  shows  a  factious  and 
di^oyal  spirit,  and  is  a  marked  insult  to  every  loyal 
dtiien  within  the  department  Such  men  are  unsafe 
poiUic  teachers,  ana  not  to  be  trusted  in  places  of 
power  and  influence  over  public  opinion. 

The  order  was  sulwequently  set  aside  by 
President  Johnson. 

Immediately  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
the  work  of  repairing  the  railroads  was  begun 
with  modi  energy.  All  public  institutions  pre- 
pare to  meet  the  changed  order  of  affairs. 

ALLEJT,  Hon.  Pmup,  formerly  U.  8.  Senator 
and  Qovcmor  of  Rhode  Island,  bofft  in  Prov- 
idence, R.  L,  September  Ist,  1785,  died  there 
December  16,  1865.  His  rudimentary  educa- 
tion was  completed  in  his  native  town,  but  he 
subsequently  studied  at  the  Taunton  Academy, 
and  was  for  three  years  a  pupil  in  the  celebrated 
school  of  Robert  Rogers,  of  Newport.  He 
graduated  in  1803  at  the  Rhode  Island  College, 
now  Brown  University,  and  having  lost  his 
fiAer  in  1801,  became  actively  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  and  foreign  commerce,  and 
ptrticulariy  in  the  "West  India  trade,  which  his 
Mher  had  carried  on.  As  early  as  1812,  foreign 
eoomerce  bein^  suspended  by  the  war  with 
Qreat  Brit4iin7Mr.  AUen  was  manufacturing 
cotton  in  Smithfield,  and  soon  became  one  of 
the  foremost  manufacturers  in  the  State.  Gifted 
by  nature  with  unusual  mechanical  ingenuity, 
m  had  by  careful  study  acquainted  himsetf  with 
flie  sciences  which  facilitated  manufacturing 
processes,  and  possessed  remarkable  skill  in  the 
visest  applications  of  his  scientific  knowledge. 
He  was  tlie  first  importer  of  the  improved  bob- 
bin and  fiy  frames,  now  in  general  use,  and  the 


lapping  machines  for  cotton  cards.  Having 
been  sucoessfiil  in  this  early  enterprise,  he  ex- 
tended his  business  to  printing  the  cotton  goods 
made  by  himself  and  other  manufacturers.  He 
began  printing  calicos  in  1881,  at  the  large  estab- 
lishment, still  known  by  his  name,  situated  on 
the  river  north  of  Providence.  The  perfection 
of  the  styles  of  prints  made  at  these  works  haa 
justly  given  them  a  celebrity  all  over  the  Con- 
tinent He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  a  pro* 
tective  tariff,  and  by  his  ultimate  knowledge  of 
all  the  statistical  and  scientific  facts  bearing 
upon  the  question,  was  most  inflaential  in  pro- 
curing the  passage  of  laws  which  fostered  home 
manufacturing  interests.  In  1619  Mr.  Allen 
entered  upon  political  life,  serving  that  year 
and  the  two  succeeding  years  as  representative 
from  Providence  in  the  General  A^mbly,  and 
was  also  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  fund 
appropriated  for  the  settlement  of  the  old  State 
debt  In  1851  he  was  elected,  as  the  candidate 
of  the  Democratic  party,  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  was  reelected  in  1852  and  1858.  At 
the  May  session  in  1858,  he  was  elected  United 
States  Senator  for  six  vears  fh>m  the  4th  of 
March  preceding,  when  he  resigned  the  Guber- 
natorial office  to  accept  that  of  Senator.  He 
served  his  full  term  at  Washington,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Committees  on  Commerce  and 
Naval  Affairs.  Since  the  close  of  his  Senatorial 
career  Mr.  Allen  had  retired  fW>m  public  life. 

AMERICA.  The  civil  war  which  had  con- 
vulsed the  United  States  since  1861,  drew  rap- 
idly to  a  close  after  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1865.  The  armed  resistance  to  the  Federal 
authority  virtually  ceased  after  the  surrender 
of  General  Lee  (April  9),  and  the  work  of  re- 
construction began  in  dl  the  seceded  States, 
not,  however,  through  President  Lincoln,  who 
was  assassanated  on  April  14th,  but  through  his 
successor,  Andrew  Johnson,  rrovisional  gov- 
ernors were  appointed  in  all  the  States  that 
had  formed  part  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
The  subsequent  measures  are  stated  elsewhere 
in  these  pages,  On  January  Slst,  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Washington,  adopted, 
by  a  two-thirds  m^'ority,  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  abolishing  slavery  throughout  the 
United  States,  which  had  been  adopted  by  tho 
Senate,  on  April  8,  1864.  The  Amendment 
was  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provision  of  the  Constitution,  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  for  ratifi- 
cation.   (See  United  States.) 

The  soneme  of  a  British  American  Confed- 
eration did  not  make,  during  the  year  1865, 
the  progress  which  its  friends  expected.  The 
plan  agreed  upon  by  the  conference  of  Quebec 
was  adopted  by  the  Canadian  Parliament,  but 
some  of  tne  Lower  Province  continued  to  oppose 
it  The  Home  Government  favored  the  adoption 
of  the  scheme.    {See  British  Noeth  America.) 

The  war  yf  the  Republicans  of  Mexico 
against  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  con- 
tinued throughout  the  year.  The  Mexicans 
were  too  feeble  to  meet  the  combined  forces  of 
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the  French,  Austrians,  Belgians,  and  the  native 
adherents  of  the  empire  in  pitched  battles,  and 
their  main  army,  under  Pornrio  Diaz,  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  at  Oaxaca.  But  no  con- 
siderable part  of  the  empire  remained  free 
from  the  guerrilla  war  in  which  the  Republican 
forces,  from  time  to  time,  gained  considerable 
successes.  President  Juarez  had,  on  the  ap- 
proach of'  a  French  army,  for  a  time  to  leave 
Chihuahua,  which  was  the  seat  of  his  Govern- 
ment, on  January  1,  1865,  and  to  retreat  to 
El  Paso.  He  returned  to  Chihuahua  in  No- 
vember, but  had  to  retreat  again  to  El  Paso  in 
December.  The  Presidential  term  of  Juarez  ex- 
pired in  November,  but  as  the  continuance  of 
war  made  it  impossible  to  hold  a  general  elec- 
tion, he  continued  in  oflfice  with  the  general 
consent  of  the  Republican  pai-ty  until  it  would 
be  possible  to  hold  another  election.  Maxi- 
milian, strongly  endorsed  by  the  Government 
of  France,  made  several  attempts  to  obtain  the 
recognition  of  the  United  States ;  and  France 
intimated  that,  in  case  of  such  recognition,  she 
would  begin  to  make  preparations  for  the  with- 
drawal of  her  troops  from  Mexico;  but  the 
Government  of  Washington  refused  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  Maximilian,  and  declared 
to  France,  that  the  United  States  were  deeply 
concerned  about  the  continuance  of  a  foreign 
army  in  Mexico,  and  strongly  desired  its  speedy 
withdrawal.    (Ses  Mexico.) 

The  war  of  independence  which  the  people 
of  San  Domingo  had  for  several  years  sustained 
Against  the  Spanish  rule,  ended,  in  1866,  in  the 
complete  success  of  the  Dominicans.  The 
Government  of  Spain  determined  to  abandon 
the  island,  and  the  Cortes  in  April  enacted  a 
bill  brought  in  by  the  Government  to  that 
effect.  (See  Spain.)  The  republican  form  of 
Government  was  consequently  restored  in  San 
Domingo,  but  the  island  remained  subject  to 
internal  disturbances.    (See  San  Domingo.) 

The  island  of  Jamaica  was,  in  October,  the 
scene  of  serious  disturbances.  The  black  popu- 
lation of  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  east, 
rescued  some  prisoners,  who,  as  their  friends 
said,  had  been  convicted  wron^^fuUy,  and  when 
the  resistance  to  the  authorities  became  gen- 
eral, the  conduct  of  the  Colonial  Government 
as  well  as  of  the  military  authorities  on  this  oc- 
casion gave  rise  to  the  most  intense  indignation 
throughout  England.  In  compliance  with  an 
almost  universal  demand,  the  Home  Govern- 
ment suspended  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  from 
his  frmctions,  and  appointed  a  commission  of 
inquiry,  which  repaired  to  Jamaica  to  investi- 
gate the  whole  affair.    (See  Jamaica.) 

The  difficulties  between  Spain  and  Peru 
culminated  on  January  25,  1865,  in  an  ulti- 
matum presented  by  the  Spanish  Admiral 
Pa^'eja.  The  Government  of  rem  submitted 
(January  28th)  to  all  the  essential  demands  of 
bpain,  and  the  Spanish  admiral  restored  the 
Chincha  Islands.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the 
majority  of  the  Peruvian  people  with  the  con- 
dnct  of  their  Government  called  forth  imme- 


diately a  revolution,  which  continued  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  ended  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  administration  of  President 
Pezet,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  Govern- 
ment decidedly  hostile  to  Spain.    (See  Peru.) 

The  sympathy  shown  by  the  Government 
and  people  of  Chili  with  Peru  against  Spain, 
led  to  difficulties  between  Spain  and  Chili.  In 
May,  the  Spanish  Minister  in  Chili,  Tavira, 
stated  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  declarations 
of  the  Chilian  Secretary  of  War.  The  Spanish 
Government,  however,  disapproved  the  conduct 
of  Tavira,  recalled  him  (July  25th),  and  sent 
Admiral  Pareja  to  Valparaiso  to  demand  im- 
mediate reparation  for  offences  given.  On  the 
refusal  of  the  Chilian  Government  to  comply 
with  this  demand,  Pareja  declared  a  blockade 
of  the  Chilian  ports  (September  24th),  to  which 
the  Chilian  Congress  answered  by  a  declaration 
of  war.  Hostilities  at  once  commenced  and  con- 
tinued until  the  close  of  the  year.  (See  Cnru.) 

On  the  Atlantic  coast  of  South  America,  the 
insurrection  in  Uruguay,  aided  by  the  Brazilian 
Government,  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
existing  government.  Paraguay  followed  up 
its  protest  against  the  interference  of  Brazil  in 
the  civil  war  of  Umgnay,  by  a  declaration  of 
war  (November,  1864)  against  BrazO.  In  April, 
1865,  the  Argentine  Republic  was  also  invaded 
by  the  troops  of  Paraguay,  and  joined  Brazil 
and  Uruguay  in  their  war  against  the  latter 
power.  The  war  was  still  progressing,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  advices  (December  1865).  (See 
Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  Paraguay, 
Uruguay.) 

The  United  States  of  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Bolivia,  Hayti,  and  San  Salvador,  were  all  dis- 
turbed by  civil  wai*8.  In  Bolivia,  the  chief  of 
the  insurrection,  Melgarejo,  was  successful, 
while  in  the  three  other  States  the  existing 
Governments  succeeded-  in  quelling  the  rebel- 
lion. (See  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Hay- 
ti, San  Salvador.) 

The  "American  Congress  "  of  the  represent- 
atives of  Chili,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Guate- 
mala, San  Salvador,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
the  United  States  of  Colombia,  and  Venezuela, 
which  had  assembled  in  November,  1864,  at 
Lima,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  defensive 
alhance  against  aggressions  of  monarchical 
powers,  closed  its  sessions  on  March  13, 1865. 
The  main  oVject  of  the  alliance  is  fully  defined 
in  the  following  oflScial  document : 

Alliance  of  the  American  StaUa  for  Common  />«- 
fence. — In  the  name  of  God : — The  States  of  America, 
which  are  hereinafter  mentioned,  desiring  to  nnito 
in  order  to  provide  for  their  exterior  secnrity,  to 
strengthen  their  relations,  to  maintain  peace  among 
themselves,  and  to  promote  other  common  interests, 
have  determined  to  secure  these  objects  by  means  of 
international  compacts  of  which  the  present  is  the 
first  and  fundamental  one. 

To  that  effect,  they  have  conferred  full  powers  as 
follows :  By  Salvador,  to  Don  Pedro  Alcantara  Her- 
ran ;  by  Bolivia,  to  Don  Juan  de  la  Cruz  Benavente ; 
by  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  to  Don  Justo 
Arosemena;  by  Chili,  to  Don  Manuel  Montt;  by  Ec- 
uador, to  Don  Vincente  Picdrahita  j  by  Peru,  to  Dob 
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]oM  Oregorio  Paz  Soldan,  and  bj  the  United  States 
of  Yenexuela,  to  Don  Antonio  Leocadio  Guzman.    ■ 

And  the  Plenipotentiariefl  having  ezchanffed  their 
powers,  which  thej  found  sufficient  and  in  due  form, 
oare  agreed  herein  to  the  following  stipulations : 

Abt.  1.  The  high  contraetine  parties  unite  and 
bind  themselres  to  each  other  tor  the  objects  above 
expressed,  and  guarantee  to  each  other  mutuallj 
their  independence,  their  soverei^tj,  and  the  integ- 
ritv  of  their  respective  territories,  binding  them- 
sefves  in  the  terms  of  the  present  treaty,  to  defend 
each  other  aeainst  anj  aggression  which  maj  have 
for  its  object  the  depriving  any  one  of  them  of  anj 
of  the  rights  herein  expressed,  whether  the  aggression 
shall  come  from  a  forei^  power,  whether  fi^m  anj 
of  those  leagued  bv  this  compact,  or  from  foreien 
forces  which  do  not'obej  a  recognized  ffovemment 

Art.  2.  The  alliance  herein  stipulated  will  produce 
its  effects  when  there  shall  be  a  violation  of  the 
rights  expressed  in  article  1,  and  especially  in  the 
cases  of  offences  which  shall  consist — 

lira — ^In  acts  directed  to  deprive  any  one  of  the 
contracting  nations  of  a  part  of  its  territory,  with  the 
intention  of  appropriating  its  dominion  or  of  ceding 
it  to  another  power. 

Second— la  sets  directed  to  annul  or  alter  the  form 
of  government,  the  political  constitution  or  the  laws 
which  any  one  of  the  contracting  parties  may  give  or 
may  bavej^ven  itself  in  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign- 
ty, or  which  may  have  for  their  object  to  chan^^ 
forcibly  its  internal  system,  or  to  impose  upon  it 
authorities  in  the  tike  manner. 

Third— 'In  acts  directed  to  compel  any  one  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  to  a  protectorate,  sale,  or 
session  of  territory,  or  to  establish  over  it  any  supe- 
riority, right,  or  preeminence  whatever,  which  may 
impair  or  offend  tne  ample  and  complete  exercise  of 
its  sovereignty  and  independence. 

AxT.  3.  The  allied  parties  shall  decide,  each  one 
for  itself,  whether  the  offence  which  may  have  been 
given  to  any  one  of  them  is  embraced  among  those 
ennmeratea  in  the  foregoing  articles. 

Arr.  4.  The  o(uh$  f  (Merit  being  declared,  the  con- 
tracting parties  compromise  themselves  to  imme- 
diately sospend  their  relations  with  the  aggressive 
Power,  to  give  passports  to  its  pubUc  mimsters,  to 
cancel  the  commissions  of  its  consular  agents,  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  its  natural  and  manufactured 
products,  and  to  close  their  ports  to  its  vessels. 

Akt.  5.  The  same  parties  shall  also  appoint  plen- 
ipotentiariea  to  conclude  the  arguments  necessary  to 
determine  the  contingents  of  the  force,  and  the  land 
and  navs)  supplies,  or  of  any  other  kind,  which  the 
allies  must  give  to  the  nation  which  is  attacked,  the 
manner  in  which  the  forces  must  act,  and  the  other 
auxiliary  means  be  realized,  and  every  thing  else 
which  mar  be  proper  to  the  best  success  of  the  de- 
fence. The  plenipotentiaries  shall  meet  at  the  place 
designated  by  the  appended  party. 

Aar.  6.  The  high  contracting  parties  bind  them- 
selves in  furnishing  to  the  one  which  may  be  attacked 
the  means  of  defence  which  one  of  them  may  think 
itaelf  able  to  diepose  of,  even  though  ihe  stipulations 
to  which  the  foregoing  articles  refer,  should  not 
have  preceded,  provided  the  case  should,  in  their 
judgment,  be  an  urgent  one. 

Aar.  7.  The  catut  foiderit  having  been  declared, 
tiie  party  offended  will  not  have  authority  to  con- 
dnde  conventions  for  peace  or  for  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  without  including  in  them  the  allies  who 
may  have  taken  part  in  the  war  and  should  desire  to 
accept  them. 

Akt.  8.  If  (which  may  God  avert)  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  should  offend  the  rights  of  another 
one  of  them,  guaranteed  by  this  alliance,  the  others 
will  proceed  m  the  same  manner  as  though  the  of- 
fence bsd  been  committed  b^  a  foreign  Power. 

Aar.  9.  The  high  contracting  parties  bind  them- 
selves not  to  concede  to,  nor  to  accept  from,  any 
aation  or  government  a  protectorate  or  preeminence 


which  impairs  their  independence  and  sovereignty ; 
and  they  Ukewise  compromise  themselves  not  to 
transfer  to  another  nation  or  government  any  part 
of  their  territory.  These  stipulations  do  not  hinder, 
however,  those  parties  whicn  are  conterminous  to 
make  the  cessions  of  territory  which  they  may  deem 
proper  for  the  better  demarcation  of  their  boundaries 
or  frontiers. 

Abt.  10.  The  high  contracting  parties  bind  them- 
selves to  appoint  plenipotentiaries^  who  shall  meet 
every  three  years,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  adiust  the 
conventions  proper  to  strengthen  and  perfect  the 
union  establishea  by  the  present  treaty.  A  special 
provision  of  the  present  Congress  shall  determine 
the  day  and  the  place  at  which  the  first  assembly  of 
the  plenipotentiaries  shall  meet,  which  assembly 
shall  designate  the  following  one,  and  thus  thereafter 
until  the  expiration  of  the  present  treaty. 

Abt.  11.  The  high  contracting  parties  will  solicit, 
collectively  or  separately,  that  the  other  American 
States  which  have  been  invited  to  the  present  Con- 
gress shall  enter  into  this  treaty ;  and  from  the  mo- 
ment the  said  States  shall  have  made  known  their 
formal  acceptance  thereof,  they  shall  have  the  rights 
and  obligations  which  emanate  fh>m  it. 

Abt.  12.  This  treaty  shall  continue  in  full  force  for 
the  period  of  fifteen  years,  to  be  reckoned  firom  the 
day  of  this  date ;  ana  at  the  end  of  this  period  any 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  have  authority  to 
terminate  it  on  its  part  oy  announcing  it  to  the  others 
twelve  months  previously  thereto. 

Art.  13.  The  exchange  of  the  ratifications  shall 
take  place  in  the  cit^r  of  Lima  within  the  period  of 
two  years,  or  sooner  if  it  be  possible. 
In  testimony  whereof,  we,  the  undersigned.  Min- 
isters Plenipotentiary,  sign  the  present  and  seal 
it  with  our  respective  ^als,  in  Lima,  this  28d 
day   of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

P.  A.  HERRAN. 

JUAN  DE  LA  CRUZ  BENAVENTE. 

MANUEL  MONTT. 

JUSTO  AROSEMENA. 

VICENTE  PIEDRAHITA. 

JOSE  G.  PAZ  SOLDAN. 

ANTONIO  L.  GUZMAN. 

ANGLICAN  CHURCHES.  The  general  sta- 
tistics  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  United  States,  in  1865,  were,  according  to 
the  "Church  Almanac"  for  1866,  as  follows: 

INooeses 84 

Bishops ^41 

Priestsand  Descona 2,186 

Whole  number  of  Olerey 2,46T 

PariBhes i,82a 

OrdinsttonB— Deacons M 

Priests 91 

Candidates  for  Orders. 220 

Chorchee  Consecrated 40 

Baptinns— Infants. 24,689 

Adult* B,29T 

•♦          Not  stated 91 

Confirmations A860 

Communicants— added 12,948 

"  Pl^sent  nmnber 154,118 

Marriages 7,48T 

.       Burials 15,660 

'^nnday  School  Teachers 17,588 

»*  "     Scholars. 150,400 

Contribntlons $2,700,004  08 

A  comparison  of  the  following  table,  which 
presents  the  statistics  of  the  Church  by  diocesea, 
with  the  one  in  the  Aiwojal  Ctolop-sdia  for 
1864,  giving  the  statistics  of  that  year,  will  show 
an  increase  in  every  diocese  save  Missouri  and 
Minnesota,  in  which  there  was  a  small  decrease^ 
The  statistics  from  the  Southern  dioceses  are 
still  imperfect,  but  more  full  than  in  the  pre- 
vious years. 
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1 

CoimvncAins.  . 

BxnmAT  School*. 

H 

DIOCESES  AND  liI8SI0Sf& 

1 

J 

1 

i 

Maine. 

20 
22 

80 
IW 

88 
150 
895 
149 
118 
288 

Id 
160 
112 

52 

100 
28 

62 

80 
6 
82 
22 
61 
18 
85 
23 
8T 
10 
6 
11 
17 

18 

21 

87 

78 

82 

129 

811 

167 

102 

220 

25 

185 

109 

63 

67 

101 

27 

84 

26 

42 

85 

70 

87 

62 

14 

86 

82 

45 

28 

44 

29 

25 

11 

4 

9 

12 

166 
77 
2 
717 
868 
989 

2,880 

1,866 
622 

1,551 
186 

1,216 

609 
1C8 

466 

442 

142 
IRl 
526 

60 
199 
149 

78 

1,589 

1,085 

2,110 

9,619 

8,928 

12,896 

88,818 

14,061 

7,980 

22,041 

1,172 

10,059 

6,500 

6,984 
2,045 

4,247 

8,854 

1,610 
1,162 
aSTS 
1,205 
1,208 
1,245 
1,106 
171 

187 

100 

178 

655 

618 

1,698 

8,768 

1,548 

1,188 

2,765 

241 

974 

982 
173 

614 

698 

247 
118 
414 

75 
288 
165 
180 

U 

1,861 

787 

1,885 

7,794 

4,217 

9,592 

a4,727 

12,683 

9,865 

29,058 

2,884 

•     7,4S8 

7,876 
1,446 

4,219 

4,809 

2,017 
1,047 
8,846 

472 
1,748 
1,427 
1,577 

190 

$11,689  21 
6,722  60 

New  Uampsblre 

YermoDt 

6.782  85 

MaseachuaetU. 

150,928  ae 

Bhode  Island 

45.612  55 

Connecticut 

216,909  02 

New  York 

&48,45«  94 

Western  New  York 

288,094  27 

NewJerecy 

10&.844  81 

Pennsy  ironla '. 

285.729  88 

Delaware 

14JM6  1< 

Maryland 

180,627  88 

Virginia. 

North  Carolina 

South  Oaiollna. 

Ohio 

186,121  W 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

82,546  11 

Tennessee 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Michigan. 

58,544  28 

Alabania 

Illinois 

181,882  08 

Florida 

Indiana 

18,741  ST 

Missouri 

62^63  9i 

Wisconsin 

59,26i  78 

Texas. 

14,479  00 

Iowa. 

24629  98 

Qillfomla 

28,775  08 

Minnesou 

21,889  25 

Kansas. 

Arkansas  Mission 

Oregon  and  Washington  Mission 

Northwestern   Mission 

Western  Africa  Mission 

Ohina,  Japan,  and  Qreek  Missions 

The  Triennial  General  Convention  of  the 
Church,  which  is  composed  of  the  House  of 
Bishops  (consisting  of  all  the  Diocesan  and 
Missionary  Bishops  in  the  American  Church), 
and  of  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies 
(consisting  of  four  clergymen  and  four  laymen 
from  every  diocese),  met  at  Philadelphia  on 
October  4,  1865.  Long  before  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Convention,  the  question  of  a  re- 
union^ of  those  Southern  dioceses  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  political  separation  of  the 
Southern  States  from  the  Union,  had  witiidrawn 
from  the  general  convention  and  organized 
a  Southern  **  General  Council,"  had  prominency 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Church.  After 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  disappearance  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  several  of  the  South- 
ern Bishops,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Southern  ministers  and  laymen,  declared  in  favor 
of  an  immediate  and  unconditional  reunion.^ 
The  diocesan  convention  of  Texas  passed  reso-  * 
lutions  declaring  its  connection  with  the  South- 
em  General  Council  terminated,  and  its  reac- 
knowledgment  of  the  authority  of  the  General 
Convention  of  the  United  States.  They  ac- 
cordingly elected  delegates  to  the  General  Con- 
vention to  meet  in  Philadelphia,  but  none  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Southern  General  Council. 
The  Bishops  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Arkansas,  likewise  expressed  themselves  in 
favor  of  an  immediate  return,  and  of  an  attend- 
ance at  the  Convention  in  Philadelphia.    The 


diocesan   convention    of  North    Carolina  so 
far  agreed  Vith  its  bishop,  as  to  elect  delegates 
to  both  the  National  and  the  Southern  Con- 
ventions, and  to  make  the  attendance  at  either, 
or  both  of  the  Conventions,  dependent  upon  the 
option  of  the  bishop,  who  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Philadelphia   Convention.     The    diocesan 
convention  of  Virginia,  while  also  desirous  of 
reunion,  yet  declared   against  attendance  at 
Philadelphia,  and  in  favor  of  common  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Southern  bishops  and  dio- 
ceses.   The  diocesan  convention  of   Georgia 
had  also  authorized  the  delegates  chosen  for  the 
General  Conventions,  to  go  to  PhDadelphia  if 
the  bishop  should  deem  this  course  proper; 
but  Bishop  Elliot  (the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the 
Southern  General  Council),  while  strongly  ad- 
vocating  the  reunion  of  the  two  churches, 
thought  it  better  to  act  in  common  with  the 
Southern  dioceses.    When  the  General  Con- 
ventions met  in  Philadelphia,  the  bishops  of 
North   CaroUna,  Arkansas,  and    the   Bishop 
Elect  of  Tennessee,  and  delegations  from  Ten- 
nessee, North  Carolina,  and  Texas  were  pr^n*- 
No  objection  was  made  to  their  unconditional 
readmission  as  members  of  the  General  Con- 
vention.   Some  opposition  was,  however,  raade 
to  the  recognition  of  Bishop  Quintard,  of  Ten- 
nessee, on  account  of  his  having  been  involved 
in  the  late  rebellion,  and  still  more  to  that  ot 
Bishop  Wilmer,   of  Alabama,  as  having  not 
only  been  "  disloyal,"  but  as  having  been  electea 
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lad  consecrated  since  the  formal  separation  of 
the  diocese  of  Alabama  from  the  National  Con- 
yeition.  The  Greneral  Convention,  by  an  over- 
wh^ming  miyoritj,  recognized  both  bishops, 
but  with  regard  to  Bishop  Wilmer,  the  House 
of  Bishops  waived  the  examination  of  "  certain 
eanonicsl  irr^olarities  in  the  election  and  con- 
secradoD,^*  and  expressly  declared  that  its  pres- 
ent action  ^nld  never  be  constmed  or  accepted 
as  a  precedent  The  House  also  passed  the 
following  r^oiotion  in  regard  to  a  pastoral 
letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Alabama,  instructing  tlie 
clergy  of  his  diocese  not  to  use  the  prayer  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  until  the 
removal  of  martial  law  in  the  State  of  Alabama : 

Betoivtd,  Thai  we  do  hereby  express  to  the  Bishop 
of  Abhitma  our  fnitemal  regrets  at  the  issual  of  bis 
hte  pastoral  letter,  and  assured  confideDce  that  no 
foither  oocasiona  for  such  regrets  will  occur. 

This  resolution  was,  however,  not  entered  on 
the  Journal  of  the  Convention.  An  animated 
discussion  arose  in  the  House  of  Delegates  on 
the  following  resolution  introduced  by  the  Hon. 
Horace  Binney,  a  lay  delegate  of  the  diocese  of 
Philadelphia. 

Betolv^  That  this  house  in  most  cordially  con- 
caning,  as  it  has  done,  in  the  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Bishops,  appointing  a  day  of  thanksgiring  for  the 
return  of  peace  to  the  country,  and  union  to  the 
Church,  most  respectfnlly  express  to  the  House  of 
Bishops  ita  most  earnest  desire  that,  in  the  religious 
ierriees  to  be  appointed  for  the  daj,  especial  thanks 
he  offered  to  Alcniffhty  God  for  the  rel^stablishment 
of  the  national  autnonty  over  the  whole  country,  and 
for  the  remoral  of  that  great  occasion  of  national 
dissension  and  estrangement,  to  which  our  late  trou- 
Ues  were  due. 

This  resolution  was  defeated,  as  was  also  a 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  of  the  Convention 
bydiocwes.  The  question  to  lay  the  motion 
to  reconsider  on  the  table  (the  effect  of  the 
paeaa^  of  this  motion  being  to  prevent  the 
qfoioi^  from  coming  up  again  during  the 
meting  of  this  Convention),  stood  thus :  Cler- 
ical—20  yeas,  6  nays;  Lay— 15  yeas,  7  nays. 
Seveo  of  the  Bishops  (the  Bishops  of  Maine, 
AfasHachusetts,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Delaware, 
and  ihe  Assistant  Bishop  of  Ohio)  published  a 
dedamtion  to  the  effect  that  they  had  been  in 
fevor  of  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  touching 
the  restoration  of  the  national  authority  and 
the  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  House  of  Bish- 
ops. With  regard  to  the  Provincial  System,  the 
iiollowing  canon  was  adopted  by  the  General 
Cwivention : 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  lawful  for  the  dioceses 
BOW  existing  or  hereafter  to  exist  within  the  limits 
of  States  or  commonwealths,  to  establish  for  them- 
Mires  a  federate  convention  or  council  representing 
■Kh  diocesesi^ which  may  deliberate  and  decide  upon 
the  common  interests  of  the  Church  within  that  State, 
nd  exercise  any  delegated  powers  not  inconsistent 
with  the  constitution  and  canons  of  this  Church. 

The  General  Convention  also  gave  its  consent 
to  the  division  of  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Primary  Convention  of  the  new  diocese, 
containing  twenty-five  counties  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  met  at  Pittsburg,  on  November 


16,  and,  after  debate,  adopted  the  name  of  *'  Dio- 
cese of  Pittsburg."  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Bar- 
rett  Kerfoot,  President  of  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford^ Connecticut,  was  elected  the  first  bishop. 
With  regard  to  Home  Missions,  it  was  re- 
solved to  increase  the  number  of  missionary 
bishops  to  ^YQy  appointing,  in  addition  to  the 
missionary  bishops  of  Arkansas  and  Oregon, 
-^^^^^  others  for  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  Ne- 


^tSe 


e  expectation  entertained  by  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  that  the  course  pursued  by 
the  General  Convention  of  Philadelphia  would 
induce  all  the  Southern  dioceses  to  consummate 
the  reunion  without  further  delay,  was  not 
realized.  The  Second  General  Council  of  the 
Southern  dioceses  met  at  Augusta,  Geor^a,  on 
November  8th.  It  was  competed  of  the  Bishops 
of  Georgia,  Virginia.  Mississippi,  and  Alabama, 
and  delegates  from  tne  same  dioceses,  and  fi*om 
South  Carolina.  The  Council  did  not  take 
decided  action  on  the  reunion  question.  The 
resolutions  adopted  by  it,  commend  "  the  spirit 
of  charity"  exhibited  by  the  Convention  in 
Philadelphia,  and  declare  it  proper  for  any  of 
the  Southern  dioceses  to  decide  for  herself 
whether  she  shall  any  longer  continue  in  union 
with  the  General  Council,  or  reconnect  herself 
with  the  General  Convention.  They  chanffe 
the  term  "Confederate  States," in  the  standards 
of  the  Church,  into  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  adopt  for  their  organization  the  name 
**  General  Council  of  tlie  Associated  Dioceses  in 
the  United  States."  Charleston  was  appointed 
*as  the  place  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council.  But  a  few  weeks  alter  the  meet- 
ing of  the  council,  the  Bishop  of  Mississippi 
issued  an  address  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  ms 
diocese,  in  favor  of  the  diocesan  return  to  the 
normal  relations  with  the  General  Convention. 
Bishop  Elliot,  of  Georgia,  the  Presiding  Bishop 
of  the  Southern  General  Council,  in  a  letter 
dated  Jan.  8,  1866,  notified  Bishop  Hopkins, 
the  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  United  States,  that,  on  that 
day,  he  had  given  official  notice  to  the  bishops 
who  were  for  a  time  united  with  him  in  the 
confederation  of  the  Southern  dioc^s,  of  his 
withdrawal  from  that  confederation,  and  of  the 
return  of  Georgia  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States, 

The  80th  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Missions  was  held  at  Philadelphia  on  October 
5th.  The  receipts  of  the  Domestic  Committee 
were  larger  than  in  any  former  year,  and 
amounted  to  $72,514,  against  $66,681  in  1864, 
$87,458  in  1868,  and  $35,223  in  1862.  The 
expenditures  were  $70,126.  The  receipts  of 
the  Pbreign  Committee  were  $78,604. 

In  November,  1864,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nicholson, 
who  had  for  nine  years  been  connected  with 
missionary  work  in  Mexico  and  New  Mexico, 
started  on  a  tour  of  exploration  through  Mexico, 
and  on  his  return,  reported  that  a  reform  party 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  that  country 
was  favorably  disposed  toward  the  adoption 
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of  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  that  under  his  adyice 
and  supervision  a  society  had  been  organized 
in  Mexico  for  assisting  the  reform  party. 

The  Episcopal  Mission  to  Western  Africa, 
reported  seven  permanent  church  buildings,  one 
Hospita],  Orphan  Asylum,  High  School,  and 
seven  Mission  Houses,  erected  at  an  expense  of 
over  $100,000.  There  are  21  mission  statiataii; 
and  816  communicants;  182  boarding  schUui^ 
760  day  scholars. 

In  the  Church  of  England,  the  case  of  Bishop 
Colenso  continued  to  excite  a  deep  interest. 
On  March  29,  1866,  his  appeal  from  the  decree 
of  the  South  African  Bishops,  by  which  he 
was,  on  account  of  heresy,  deposed  from  his 
See  of  Natal,  to  the  Queen's  Privy  Council, 
was  acted  upon.  The  decision  of  this  court, 
which  is  final,  was  delivered  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. The  Court  on  the  part  of  the  counsel 
of  Bishop  Colenso,  had  been  requested  to  admit 
the  appeal,  and  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  of 
the  Bishop  of  Capetown  to  **  advise  Her  Migesty 
to  pronounce  for  protest  and  against  the  said 
pretended  complaint  and  appeal."  On  these 
points  the  Lord  Chancellor  decided  as  follows : 
"  As  the  question  can  be  decided  only  by  the 
Sovereign  as  head  of  the  Established  Church 
and  depositary  of  ultimate  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion, their  lordships  will  humbly  report  to  Her 
Migesty  their  judgment  and  opinion  that  the 
proceedings  taken  by  the  -Bishop  of  Capetown, 
and  the  judgment  or  sentence  pronounced  by 
him  against  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  are  null  and 
void  in  law."  It  was  allowed  by  the  Court* 
that  tlie  letters  patent  to  Bishop  Gray,  of  Cape- 
town, gave  him  the  rights  of  Metropolitan,  but 
it  was  also  denied  that  the  Queen's  letters  pat- 
ent had  in  themselves  any  authority  whatever, 
not  having  been  authorized  by  any  statute  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  nor  confirmed  by  any 
act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  or  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Natal. 
As  in  England  or  Ireland  the  Queen  has  no 
power  to  create  a  new  diocese,  or  to  appoint  a 
bishop  to  such,  without  an  act  of  Parliament, 
so  it  was  ruled  that  in  a  crown  colony  an  act 
of  Parliament  is  necessary;  and  in  colonies 
which  have  their  own  legislatures,  the  sanction 
of  those  legislatures  must  be  obtained  to  give 
validity  to  the  establishment  of  a  diocese.  The 
Queen  has  the  prerogative  right  to  command 
the  consecration  of  a  bishop,  but  no  power  to 
assign  him  any  diocese  not  constitutionally 
created.  Therefore  the  colonial  bishoprics  al- 
ready founded,  with  the  exception  of  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  and  Madras,  sanctioned  by  acts  of  Im- 
perial Parliament,  and  Jamaica,  sanctioned  by 
the  local  legislation,  have  no  position  in  the 
eyes  of  the  English  law.  The  judgment  is  most 
sweeping  in  its  consequences,  since  it  renders 
fill  jurisdiction  in  such  unsanctioned  bishoprics, 
not  only  of  metropolitans  over  bishops,  but  of 
bishops  over  the  inferior  clergy,  invalid.  While 
it,  therefore,  denied  the  juriSiction  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan of  Capetown  over  Colenso,  it  also 


denied  the  jurisdiction  of  Colenso  over  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese.  In  accordanco  with  this 
judgment,  Colenso  resolved  to  return  to  his 
diocese,  while  on  the  other  hand  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  diocesan  clergy  pledged  themselves 
not  to  recognize  his  spiritual  anthoritj,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Capetown  declared  in  favor  of  ap- 

ftointing  another  bishop  in  place  of  Colenso. 
n  the  latter  part  of  the  year  Ck>lenso  returned 
to  his  diocese,  which  was  greatlj  a^tated  at 
the  new  aspect  of  this  important  controversy. 
The  English  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  in  June, 
1865,  was  shaken  by  a  i^volt  of  a  m^ority  if  the 
monks  against  their  Superior,  Father  Ignatiod. 
The  latter  restored  his  authority,  but  his  health 
was  so  completely  prostrated  in   consequence 
of  the  excitement,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
in  September  from  the  monastery  of  Norwich. 
In  December,  1866,  he  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  resume  the  direction  of  the  order.     The 
"  third  order  "  of  St.  Benedict  made  a  conad- 
erable  progress  in  England,  and  was  also  estab- 
lished m  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  United  States. 

The  endeavors  to  bring  on  a  closer  union  of 
the  Church  of  England  with  all  those  churches 
which  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolical 
Succession  of  the  Bishops,  were  eagerly  contin- 
ued during  the  year,  and  seemed  to  call  forth  a 
greater  attention  and  a  livelier  interest  than  in 
previous  years.    An  important  meeting  for  the 
special  purpose  of  establishing  a  regular  and 
formal  intercommunion  between  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Eussian  Chnrch  was  held  in 
London  on  November  15th,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Bishop  of  London.     Among  those 
present  were  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  Bish- 
ops-Coadjutor of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Pusey,  Dr. 
Williams,  Canon  Wordsworth,  and  letters  of 
sympathy  were  read  from  two  archbishops,  ten 
bishops,  and  a  number  of  eminent  men,  among 
whom  was  Mr.  Gladstone.    The  Bishops  of  Ox- 
ford and  Edinburgh  urged  that,  in  their  opin- 
ion, the  churches  should  not  content  themselves 
with  preparing  the  ground,  leaving  the  harvest 
to  be  reaped  by  future  generations,  but,  defer- 
ring all  dogmatical  debates,  proceed  to  celebrate 
the  Lord's  Supper  by  intercommunion,  if  such 
were  the  wish  of  the  chiefe  of  the  Russian 
Church.    It  was  stated,  and  confirmed  by  the 
bishops  present,  that  orthodox  Christians  might 
receive  the  communion  in  Anglican  churches 
even  now.    The  representatives  of  the  Russian 
Church  at  this  meeting  expressed  ftill  sympathy 
with  the  movement,  but  were  unable  to  say  how 
far  the  heads  of  their  Church  were  willing  to  go, 
and,  in  general,  advised  great  caution  in  taking 
any  decisive  steps.    The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury expressed  to  Prince  Orloflf,  one  of  the 
representatives  of  Russia  at  the  above  meeting, 
a  desire  to  send  two  biahops  to  Russia;  but 
hearing  what  the  Prince  had  to  say  against  the 
plans,  put  it  off.    (See  Gbeek  Chitrch.)   As  re- 
gards the  union  with  Rome,  a  great  sensation 
was  produced  by  the  appearance  of  several  let- 
ters irom  Dr.  Pusey,  stating  that,  in  hb  convio- 
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tion,  there  was  no  '^  insnrmonntable  obstacle 
to  the  xmion  of  the  Roman,  Greek  and  Angli- 
can oommimions,"  that  he  had  long  been  con- 
Tinced  that  "there  is  nothing  in  the  Coun- 
dl  of  Trent  which  codd  not  be  satisfactorilj 
explained  to  us  (the  Anglicans),  if  it  were  ex- 
plained authoritatively — ^namely,  by  the  Romish 
Church  itself  not  by  indiyidaal  theologians 
only,"  and  tiiat,  on  the  other  hand,  "  there  is 
nothing  in  our  Articles  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained lightly,  as  not  contradicting  any  thing 
ndd  to  be  hma  fide  in  the  Roman  Chnrch." 
With  regard  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Bi^op 
of  Rome,  I>r.  Pusey  made  this  important  decla- 
ration :  "  We  readily  recognize  the  primacy  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome;  the  bearings  of  that  pri- 
maey  upon  tJie  other  local  churches  we  believe 
to  be  matter  of  ecclesiastical,  not  of  divine 
law;  but  neither  is  there  any  supremacy  in  it- 
self to  wluch  we  should  object."  While  there 
appeared  to  be  entire  unanimity  among  the 
High  Churdi  party  of  the  English  Church,  as 
to  ioteroommunion  with  the  Eastern  Cburches, 
a  strong  opposition  was  made  to  the  above  dec- 
larations of  Dr.  Pusey,  and  to  a  translation  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  intof  Latin,  in  which 
tiie  Scriptural  passages  were  taken  from  the 
Ynd^te  and  several  similar  publications. 

The  number  of  Colonial  Bishoprics  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  increased,  daring  the 
year  1866,  by  the  establishment  of  a  See  at 
Duneddin,  New  Zealand,  The  agitation  for 
an  increase  of  the  Episcopal  Sees  in  England 
continued,  without,  however,  leading  to  any 
result. 

ANHALT,  a  duchy  in  Germany.  Area 
1,017  square  miles.  Population  in  1861,  181,- 
824;  in  1864,  193,046.  At  the  establishment 
of  ^e  German  Confederacy,  in  1815,  the  ter- 
ritory of  Anhalt  was  divided  into  three 
duclues :  Anhalt-Dessau,  Anhalt-Bernburg,  and 
Anhalt-Koethen.  The  line  of  the  reigning 
famOy  in  the  latter  became  extinct  on  No- 
vember 23,  1847,  and  the  duchy,  in  virtue 
iA  a  treaty  between  the  two  remaining  lines, 
signed  on  May  2  and  7,  1853,  was  unit^  with 
Anhalt-Dessau.  On  August  18, 1868,  the  line 
of  Anhalt-Bernburg  became  likewise  extinct, 
and  thus  the  whole  territory  of  Anhalt,  which 
rinoe  1603  had  been  divided  into  several 
Mfvereigntios,  was  reunited.  Wie  duchy  has 
twenty-two  towns,  of  which  the  following  have 
above  10,000  inhabitants:  Dessau,  16.806; 
Bemburg,  12,171;  Koethen,  11,935;  Zerbst, 
11,379.  Receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  year 
1865  amounted  to  8,815,247  thalers.  On  Jan- 
uary 1, 1865,  the  public  debt  of  Anhalt-Dessau- 
Koethen  was  1,827,593  thalers;  and  that  of 
Anhalt-Bernburg,  1,618,634  thalers. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC.  President  (from 
October  12, 1862,  to  October  11, 1868),  Barto- 
lom^  Mitr6;  Vice-President,  Marcos  Paz;  Pres- 
ident of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Aristides  Yil- 
lanueva.  The  Ministry,  which  was  appointed 
in  1862,  is  composed  as  follows :  Interior,  Dr. 
V.  Rawson ;  Exterior,  Dr.  R.  de  Elizalde ;  Fi- 


nances, L.  Gonzales;  Justice,  Dr.  E.  Costa; 
War,  Gen.  J.  A.  Gelly  y  Obes. 

Minister  of  theUnited  States  at  Baenos  Ayres^ 
Robert  C.  Kirk. 

The  Federal  Constitution  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  was  adopted  in  May,  1853,  and  re- 
vised, in  consequence  of  the  reunion  of  Baenos 
Ayres  with  the  Republic,  on  June  6, 1860.  Ac- 
cording to  this  Constitution  the  Legislature 
consist^  of  two  Chambers,  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Representatives,  the  ^nate  having 
twenty-eight,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
fifty-four  members. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  is  820,000  sauare 
miles.  The  following  table  shows  the  provmoes 
which  belong  to  the  Confederation,  and  the 
population  and  capital  of  each : 
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Catamarra. 
Tneunuui. 
San  Jaffo. 
Kntre  Kloa. 
Ia  Kloja. 
Cordora. 
Santa  Fe. 
Concepdon. 
San  Juan. 
SanLnla. 
MendozA. 
Baenos  Ayres. 


Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  126,000  were  foreigners  (26,000  Span- 
iards, 26,000  English  and  Irish,  80,000  Frfench, 
80,000  ItaUans,  8,600  Germans,  8,000  North 
Americans,  2,600  Portuguese,  and  7,000  natives 
of  other  countries). 

The  number  of  immigrants  into  the  Argentine 
Republic  in  1864,  was  11,682  persons  (5,485 
Italians,  2,787  French,  289  Germans,  829  Swiss, 
1,586  Spaniards,  1,051  Englishmen,  291  persons 
of  other  countries). 

The  receipts  of  the  Republic  in  the  year  1865 
were  estimated  at  8,298,800  P^sos,  and  the  ex- 
penses at  8,595,087  pesos.  The  paper  money 
in  circulation  amounted  in  1864  to  840,457,656 
pesos. 

The  regular  army  consists  of  10,700  men. 
For  the  war  against  Paraguay,  the  Government 
pledged  itself  to  contribute  a  contingent  of 
48,250  m^.  The  iSeet  is  composed  of  seven 
steamers  and  ten  sailing  vessels. 

The  invasion  of  the  province  of  Corrientes 
on  April  18th,  by  a  Paraguayan  army,  without 
a  previous  declaration  of  war,  involved  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  in  the  war  of  Brazil  and  Uru- 
guay agamst  Paraguay.  On  April  16th  the 
official  declaration  of  war  was  issued,  and  on 
May  4th  the  Government  concluded,  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  with  Brazil  and  .Uragnay,  an  aggressive 
and  defensive  alliance  against  Paraguay.  The 
war  was  chiefly  carried  on  upon  the  soil  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  until  October  24th,  when 
the  last  division  of  the  invading  army  reentered 
the  territory  of  Paraguay.  {See  Pabaguat.) 
Thb  invasion  had  continued  one  hundred  and 
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ninetj-two  days,  and  was  signalized  by  an 
enormous  destruction  of  property.  Before  the 
war  there  was  in  the  invaded  provinces  much 
sympathy  with  "Paraguay  and  hostility  to  Brazil, 
which  was  suspected  of  a  design  to  annex  Uru- 
gnay,  and  thus  to  obtain  absolute  control  of  the 
rivers  Uruguay  and  Parana.  The  contingent 
to  the  Argentine  army  irom  these  provinces 
disbanded  on  the  approach  of  the  Paraguayans, 
and  even  its  leader,  Urquiza,  was  by  many 
suspected  of  disloyal  intentions.  After  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  town  of  Corrientes  by  the  Para- 
guayans, a  provisional  government  of  three  citi- 
zens of  the  province  was  appointed,  and  this 
province,  as  well  as  that  of  Entre  Rioa,  declared 
to  be  annexed  to  Paraguay.  On  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Paraguayans  the  members  of  the  Provis- 
ional Government  sold  their  property  and  left 
with  the  invading  army. 

ARKANSAS.  The  reorganization  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas  took  place  in  1864.  The 
proceedings  were  based  on  the  amnesty  proc- 
lamation issued  by  President  Lincoln  (8e€  As- 
NTJAL  Cyclopaedia,  1864 — Arkansas).  The  re- 
organization was  recognized  and  sustained  by 
the  Executive  Department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment The  members  elected  to  the  38th 
Congress  were  not  admitted  at  the  second  ses- 
sion which  commenced  December,  1864.  The 
Legislature,  consisting,  however,  of  less  than 
the  ftill  number  of  members,  assembled  in  March, 
1865.  On  April  14th  it  adopted  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  slavery,  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The 
State  Convention  which  assembled  in  1864, 
amended  the  Constitution,  thereby  abolishing 
slavery  in  the  State,  and  repudiating  the  debt 
contracted  to  aid  in  carrying  on  the  war  against 
the  United  States.  Thus  the  three  most  im- 
portant measures  required  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  restoration  of  the  State  to  the 
Union,  have  been  adopted. 

The  Legislature  at  the  same  session  in  April, 
also  passed  an  act,  disfranchising  all  citizens 
who  had  aided  the  Confederate  cause  subsequent 
to  April  18th,  1864,  at  which  time  the  present 
State  Government  was  reorganized.  The  law 
was  greatly  discussed  during  the  year,  espe- 
cially as  the  time  approached  for  the  Congres- 
sional elections  in  October.  Those  who  opposed 
the  act  of  the  Legislature,  urged  as 'objections 
that  it  prescribed  qualifications  for  voters  dif- 
ferent from  those  required  by  the  State  Con- 
stitution. They  said  the  Legislature  had  no 
power  to  make  such  a  change.  "  In  our  form 
of  government  all  power  is  in  the  i)nople ;  they 
meet  in  Convention  and  make  the  supreme  law, 
not  to  be  changed,  save  by  a  particular  mode 
of  procedure,  which,  it  is  admitted,  has  not 
>een  done  in  this  instance.  The  Legislature,  as 
the  representative  of  all  the  power  of  the  people, 
may  do  almost  any  thing,  except  that  they  can- 
not add  to  or  take  from  any  of  the  specifications 
in  the  Constitution.  Any  attempt  to  do  this, 
is  nuU  and  void;  for  the  people  agreed  and 
declared  that  it  so  should  be,  when  they  formed 


and  adopted  the  charter  of  their  rights."  It 
was  further  urged,  that  to  require  every  voter 
to  make  oath  that  he  had  not  »ded  the  Con- 
federacy since  April,  1864,  violated  those  por- 
tions of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Federal  and. 
State  Constitutions,  being  the  supreme  law, 
which  declared : 

That  DO  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capita 
or  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  in^ 
dictment  of  a  grana  jury. 

Nor  be  compelled  to  give  eridence  against  himself 

That  no  man  shall  be  put  to  answer  any  criminal 
charge  but  by  presentment^  indictment^  or  impeacb* 
ment. 

That  no  free  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  freehold, 
liberties,  orpriHUges  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers 
or  the  laws  of  the  Land. 

Therefore,  that  the  act  in  question,  so  far  as 
it  attempted  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  privileges, 
without  iudicial  conviction  of  crime,  was  coil- 
trary  to  the  foregoing  proviaons ;  and  if  the  Leg- 
islature exceedea  its  powers  in  the  enactment  of 
the  law,  it  was  no  part  of  "  the  law  of  the  land.** 

Meanwhile  the  State  Government  continued 
to  extend  its  operations  to  many  counties  which 
had  been  previously  occupied  by  Southern  sol- 
diers until  their-disappearance  on  the  cessation 
of  active  hostilities.  The  Grovemor,  Murphy, 
then  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people,  urging 
them  to  assemble  and  renew  their  local  organi- 
zations in  the  counties  thus  far  disaffected. 
This  address  was  favorably  received,  and  the 
State  Government  was  soon  acquiesced  in 
throughout  the  State.  After  the  disbanding 
of  the  Southern  forces  outrages  soon  ceased,  • 
and  at  the  end  of  two  months,  or  early  in  July, 
the  judicial  districts  were  organized  in  nearly 
every  county.  Some  of  the  courts  had  been 
in  session,  and  most  of  them  were  prepared  to 
meet  regularly.  Taxes  were  as  quietly  collected 
as  before  the  war,  and  civil  process  could  be 
executed  in  every  part  of  the  State.  Hundreds 
of  persons  had  returned  from  the  South  to  the 
places  of  their  former  residence,  and  the  pur« 
suits  of  peace  were  resumed  as  rapidly  as  could 
be  expected.  As  the  time  for  the  election  of 
■  members  of  Congress  approached,  the  Governor 
issued  an  address  to  the  people,  urging  them  to 
elect  persons  who  could  take  the  oath  required 
by  Congress.  Three  members  were  chosen, 
viz.:  William  Ryers,  G.  H.  Kyle,  and  James 
M.  Johnson,  who  subsequently  appeared  at 
Washington  and  presented  their  credentials. 

In  October,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Robert  J. 
T.  White,  reported  to  the  President  the  peace- 
ful and  orderly  condition  of  affairs  which  ex- 
isted, and  the  following  despatch  was  sent  to 
the  Governor : 

Exsonrm  Omcs,  WAsrairoTOir,  Oct  80,  1865. 
To  Gov,  Murply,  LiUU  Rock,  Ark.  : 

There  will  be  no  interference  with  voar  present 
organization  of  State  govemment.  I  hare  learned 
from  E.  W.  Qantt,  Esq.,  and  other  sources,  that  all 
is  working  well,  and  you  will  proceed  and  resume 
the  former  relations  with  the  Federal  QoTemmeut* 
and  all  the  aid  in  the  power  of  the  Oovemment  will 
be  given  in  restoring  the  State  to  its  former  rela- 
tions. ANDREW  JOHNSON, 

President  of  the  United  States. 


ARKANSAS. 
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Hie  nouiber  of  slaves  in  Arkansas  in  1860, 
was  111,116.  They  were  generally  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Freedraen's  Bnrean,  aided  by 
the  commander  of  the  Department,  Miyor-Gon. 
Reynolds.  An  inspector  of  that  Bureau'  re- 
ported in  July,  "  that  in  the  Little  Rock  district 
about  four  thousand  freedmeu  are  employed 
under  orders  from  the  War  Department ;  that 
first-class  men  received  from  twenty-live  to 
fifty  doHars  per  month,  and  first-class  women 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen,  one-half  of  which  was 
pud  ever/  two  months,  and  the  balance  at  the 
end  of  the  year ;  that  two  thousand  of  them 
were  employed  by  the  forty-three  lessees  of 
abandoncMl  plantations  at  these  rates ;  that  very 
harmomoasrelatiofls  existed  between  the  freed- 
men  and  their  employers;  that  the  negroes 
were  generally  contented;  that  the  lessees 
complained  that  the  rate  of  wages  was  higher 
than  was  paid  anywhere  else  in  the  Mississippi 
valley,  and  so  high  that  their  cotton  would  cost 
them  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound  before  being  ready  for  market,  and  umt 
they  would  not  make  any  thing  on  the  crop ; 
that  there  were  about  one  thousand  freedmen 
at  work  for  citizens  of  Little  Rock ;  that  large 
nmnbers  were  working  for  themselves,  at  re- 
munerative wages ;  that  the  colored  people  are 
building  two  school-houses  in  the  place ;  that 
there  was  abundant  work  for  all  who  were 
able  to  Labor ;  that  fair  wages  were  generally 
paid;  and  finally,  that  the  condition  of  the 
freed  people  in  Arkansas  was  probably  better 
than  in  any  other  section  of  ^he  country." 

Great  destitution,  however,  prevailed  throngh- 
oat  the  State.  In  the  month  of  May,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  issued  75,097  rations  to 
refogees,  and  46,845  to  freedmen.  As  late  as 
December  9th,  the  Governor  addressed  the 
following  letters  to  two  cliaritable  agents,  in 
whi<^  he  thus  stated  the  extent  of  the  des- 
titation: 

ExBdmrv  Oincs,  Ltttle  Hock,  December  9,  ISW. 
Jb-9.  H.  W,  Cbbb,  Sec.  A,  U,  Commimon  : 

DtAS  Madam  :  Yours  of  October  27  th  was  received 
last  mail.  We  feel  deeply  grateful  for  the  beoevoIeDt 
interest  evinced  for  our  suflfering  population.  The 
desolations  of  war  in  our  State  are  beyond  descrip- 
tion.  Saffering  and  poverty  are,  perhaps,  more  gen- 
eral in  this  than  the  other  rebel  States,  from  the  fact 
that  daring  the  entire  war  an  internal  and  bloody 
strife  existed  between  the  Union  element  and  their 
rebel  oeighboTA,  resulting  in  the  exile  of  nearly  all 
tlte  loyal  families  who  could  escape,  stripped  of  all 
their  property,  and  thrown  helpless  on  the  charity 
of  the  benerolcnt.  A  great  many  of  these  families 
hare  returned,  others  are  striving  to  get  book  to 
t&eir  old  and  once  happy  homes,  ignorant  or  regard* 
less  of  the  destitution  that  will  meet  them  there. 
Bendea  the  ntter  desolation  that  marked  the  track 
of  war  and  battle,  ffuerrilla  bands  and  scouting  par- 
ties hare  pillaged  almost  every  neighborhood  north 
of  the  Arkansas  River,  also  in  the  country  south  of  the 
rirer,  lying  near  the  Indian  boundary.  It  would  be 
■die  to  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  counties  in  the 
Suie  arc  in  destitute  circumstances,  and  many  will 
ttffer  for  food  and  clothinff  thts  winter  and  sprinfff 
uless  relieved  by  the  noble  kindness  of  the  people 
tf  the  Northern  States. 

ISAAC  MUBPHT,  Governor  of  Arkansas. 


EzBCFrrm  Omoa,  Lrrru  Rocx,  Deeember  9,  ISSIk 
Bic,  J,  //.  ZMtd  : 

Dbab  Sie  :  Understanding  that  you  leave  in  the 
morning  on  a  mission  of  chanty  in  behalf  of  the  des- 
titute in  Arkansas,  I  feel  constrained  to  throw  in  my 
mite  of  enooura^ment  and  approbation  of  your 
praiseworthy  services. 

The  confeation  comes  fW>m  me  with  reluctance — 
but,  still,  come  it  must — that  there  are  thousands 
suffering  in  Arkansas  for  want  of  food  and  raimtnt,  ^ 
and  who,  unless  speedily  relieved,  will,  in  many  in- 
stances, durinff  the  winter,  die  from  the  effecta  of 
hunger  and  cold.  These  people  reside  generally  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  are  chiefly  th* 
widows  and  orphans  of  Union  soldiers,  or  the  nelp> 
less  oonnections  and  dependents  of  the  aged  and  in* 
firm,  who  have  been  reduced  by  robbery  or  ex- 
hausted in  means  and  strength  while  flying  fh>m 
their  enemies. 

By  next  harvest,  with  the  blessinff  of  Qod,  I  trust 
our  people  will  be  able  to  spare  of  l^e  first-fruits  for 
a  thank-offering  and  bless  the  hands  niached  out  to 
help  them.  This  is  designed  to  be  sont  by  ^^— 
who  intends  to  start  for  your  city  in  the  morning. 
He  is  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  ^ople, 
and  worthy  of  all  confidence.  For  full  particulars 
I  respectAilly  refer  you  to  him. 
With  high  respects,  yours, 

ISAAC  MURPHY,  Qovemor  of  Arkansas. 

An  Emigrant  Aid  Society  was  formed  at  the 
capital  to  induce  white  settlers  to  occupy  lands 
in  the  State.  Arkansas  has  an  area  of  52,198 
square  miles,  and  extends  in  the  great  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  from  the  line  of  83  to  86^ 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  is  adapte<l  alike 
to  apiculture,  commerce,  and  manufacturing. 
The  Mississippi,  along  the  eastern  boundary, 
receives  the  water  of  six  navigable  rivers— the 
land  is  very  fertile  and  adapted  to  almost  all 
growths,  from  the  apples  and  cereals  of  the 
Northwest  to  the  cotton  which  is  the  great 
staple  in  the  valleys  of  the  Arkansas,  Red,  and 
Ouachita  Rivers.  Prices  range  from  one  to  five 
dollars  an  acre,  many  large  plantations  having 
been  subdivided  with  a  view  to  sale  since  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  There  is  plenty  of  wood 
and  timber,  oak,  cedar,  hickory,  black  walnut 
and  yellow  pine ;  in  short,  every  material  ele- 
ment of  prosperity. 

ARMY,  CONFEDERATE.  The  numbers  of 
the  Southern  forces  in  the  field  were  greatly 
reduced  by  various  causes  during  the  winter  of 
1864-'65,  and  their  final  surrender  and  disap* 
pcarauce  is  described  under  the  title  Abmt 
Opera  Tioss. 

ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The 
year  1865,  unlike  its  immediate  predecessors, 
witnessed  no  new  calls  to  fill  up  the  depleted 
ranks  of  the  army,  but  was  distinguished  rather 
by  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the  im- 
mense hosts,  assembled  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
rebellion,  were  dispersed  and  merged  into  the 
active,  industrial  Ufe  of  the  country,  so  soon  as 
the  necessity  ceased  for  their  continuance  in 
the  service.  The  commencement  of  the  year 
found  the  Government  busily  engaged  in  re- 
pairing the  losses  sustdned  in  the  recent  bloody 
campaigns  in  Virginia  and  the  South,  and  in 
preparing  for  the  campaigns  of  the  ensuing 
spring,  which,  it  was  rigntly  judged,  would  de- 
cide the  war.    The  actual  available  force  at 
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that  time  most  have  been  below  500,000  men. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  Government  pos- 
sessed not  merely  the  authority  but  the  ma- 
chinery to  remedy  the  ravages  of  war,  and  was 
about  carrying  into  operation  the  President's 
call  of  December  20,  1864,  for  300,000  men, 
which,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding 
volume  of  this  work,  was  in  point  of  feet  equiv- 
*  alent  to  a  call  for  1866,  as  the  men  authorized 
by  it  were  mostly  obtained  in  the  latter  year. 
By  the  terms  of  the  call  all  quotas  or  parts  of 
quotas  not  filled  by  February  15,  1865,  were  to 
be  filled  by  draft.  In  previous  years,  such  had 
been  the  difficulty  of  persuading  able-bodied 
men  to  forsake  remunerative  occupations  and 
submit  to  the  hardships  of  military  service,  that 
quotas  were  rarely  filled  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  in  consequence  either  a  draft  or  a  nen^  call 
became  necessary.  Fortunately  in  the  present 
instance  several  events,  happening  subsequent 
to  the  caU,  such  as  the  disastrous  rout  of  Hood 
before  Nashville,  the  triumphant  march  of  Sher- 
man through  Geor^  and  Carolina,  and  the 
capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  by  foreshadowing  the 
speedy  collapse  of  the  "  Confederacy,"  and  con- 
sequently brief  and  probably  not  very  arduous 
terms  of  service,  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  re- 
cruiting, and  by  the  end  of  February  the  num- 
ber of  men  obtained  by  this  means  was  so 
large,  that  the  draft  lost  much  of  the  terror 
commonly  associated  with  it 

The  main  features  of  the  enrolment  and  con- 
scription acts  of  1863  or  1864,  were  given  in 
the  volume  of  this  work  for  1864  (pp.  39,  40). 
An  additional  act  was  passed  at  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  which  pro- 
vided that,  in  case  of  the  revision  of  any  future 
enrolment,  quotas  of  districts  might  be  adjust- 
ed and  apportioned  to  such  revised  enrolment ; 
that  persons  mustered  into  the  service  should 
be  credited  to  the  place  where  they  belong  by 
actual  residence ;  that  substitute  brokers,  mus- 
tering officers,  and  persons  liable  to  draft  or 
drafted,  shall  be  held  to  a  strict  accountability 
for  improper  persons  admitted  into  the  service 
through  their  connivance ;  and  that  all  desert- 
ers from  the  military  or  naval  service  "  shall  be 
forever  incapable  of  holding  any  office  of  trust 
or  profit  under  the  United  States,  or  of  exer- 
cising any  rights  of  citizens  thereof."  Persons 
leaving  the  district  in  which  they  are  enrolled, 
or  going  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
with  intent  to  avoid  any  draft  into  the  military 
or  naval  service,  duly  ordered,  are  made  liable 
to  a  similar  penalty.  The  President,  in  con- 
formity with  a  special  provision  of  the  act,  by 
his  proclamation  of  March  10th,  notified  desert- 
ers that  they  would  be  pardoned  upon  condition 
of  returning  within  sixty  da^s  to  their  regi- 
ments, and  serving  for  a  period  of  time  equal 
to  their  original  term  of  enlistment.  The 
twenty-third  section  enacted : 

That  any  person  or  persons  enrolled  in  any  sub- 
district  may,  after  notice  of  a  draft,  and  before  the 
same  shall  have  taken  place,  cause  to  be  mustered 
into  the  service  of  fhe  United  States  such  number  of 


recruits,  not  subject  to  draft,  as  tliejr  may  deem  e 
pedient,  which  recruits  shall  stand  lo  the  credit  < 
the  persons  thus  causing  them  to  be  mustered  i 
and  shall  be  taken  as  substitutes  for  sach  persons, 
80  many  of  them  as  may  be  drafted,  to  the  extent  < 
the  bumber  of  such  recruits,  and  in  the  order  desj 
nated  by  the  principals  at  the  time  such  recruits  ai 
thus  as  aforesaid  mustered  m. 

This  provision  the  Attorn ey-GeDeral,  in  a 
elaborate  opinion,  decided  did  not  conflict  wit 
that  section  of  the  act  of  1864  which  enable 
any  enrolled  person,  before  a  draft,  to  fumisl 
"  an  acceptable  substitute  who  is  not  linble  t 
draft,  nor  at  the  time  in  the  military  or  nava 
service  of  the  United  States,"  and  provides  that 
the  person  so  furnishing  such  substitate,  ''shall 
be  exempt  from  draft  during  the  time  for  ^hicli 
such  substitute  shall  not  be  liable  to  draft,  not 
exceeding  the  time  for  which  such  substitute 
shall  have  been  accepted."     On  the  contrary, 
he  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  provided  for  qjiite 
another  case  than  that  contemplated  in  the  act 
of  1864,  and  was  designed  to  ofler  indnc^nent 
and  present  a  stimulus  to  nombers  or  ossociS' 
tions  of  individuals  to  obtain  volunteer  recruits 
for  the  army,  and  thus  to  encourage  recruitiDg 
rather  than  the  purchase  of  substitutes.    The 
right,  however,  of  the  enrolled  person,  before 
the  draft,  to  furnish  a  substitute,  with  the  quali- 
fication above  stated,  and  thus  secure  his  ex- 
emption during  the  time  for  which  such  substi- 
tute shall  have  been  accepted,  is  not  in  any 
respect  disturbed.    He  also  held  that  recruits, 
obtained  in  accordance  with  the  section  above 
quoted,  are  to  be  considered  as  other  volunteer 
recruits  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  as  substitutes,  in  the  or^ary 
sense  of  the  term,  who  are  furnished  at  the  cost 
of  the  principals. 

Subsequent  to  February  16th  enlistments  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished,  and  oflScial  re- 
ports show  that  on  March  1st  the  aggregate 
national  military  force  of  all  arms,  officers  and 
men,  was  905,591. 

This  force  was  augmented  on  May  1st  hy  en- 
listments to  the  number  of  1,000,516  of  all 
arms,  officers  and  men,  of  who^l  probably  about 
650,000  were  available  for  active  daty.  This 
nearly  corresponds  with  the  figures  for  May  1, 
1864,  which  placed  the  aggregate  national  force 
at  970,710  men,  of  whom  662,345  were  present 
for  duty.  The  fact  that  after  a  year  of  almost 
unparalleled  fighting  and  slaughter  the  army 
was  reCTiited  up  to  its  original  standard,  speaks 
volumes  in  favor  of  the  energy  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  determination  of  the  people. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  troops  in  the  service 
on  May  1,  1865,  194,035  were  obtained  under 
the  caU  of  December,  1864,  for  800,000  men,  as 
will  appear  by  the  following  table : 

Volonteers  (white) t90.tSO 

Volunteers  (colored) Iffl 

Regnlam.... ^ 

Beamen W 

Marine  Corps JJJ 

Drafted  men  held  to  personal  service J JJJJ 

Substitutes  for  drafted  men JJJJ* 

Substitutes  for  enrolled  men .__12jW« 

"Whole  numherralsednnder  December  call,  194,^ 
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Tb»  general  suspension  of  hostilities  alter  the 
Duddle  of  April  rendered  it  nnnecessarj  to  pro- 
eeed  with  the  draft,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
800,000  men  required  by  this  call  were  never 
pnt  into  the  seryioe. 

The  payment  of  the  bounties  to  recruits  au- 
thorized in  Uie  previous  year  continued  during 
the  early  part  of  1865,  until  recrniting  was 
stopped.  In  reply  to  a  communication  from 
^e  House  Committee  on  military  affairs  of  the 
Thirty-ninth  Congress,  asking  for  information 
oon(»ming  the  amount  required  to  equalize  the 
bounties  of  volunteers  durmg  the  rebellion,  the 
Secretary  of  War  presented  reports  from  the 
IVovost-Marshal  General  and  the  Paymaster 
General,  showing  that  1,722,590  enlisted  men 
leoeived  bounties  as  follows : 

I,l»3<8at$100eacb $115,696,900 

10,606 ftt $200 each 2,121,200 

8M.700  Bt  $300  cadi 119,012,700 

l&a^ttliOOeacb 68,402,800 

1,722,560  $800,2S8,M0    ' 

The  nnmber  of  enlisted  men  who  received  no 
bonntaes  was  738,372.  To  pay  each  soldier  or 
his  representative  enough  to  bring  his  bounty 
up  to  1400,  the  largest  bounty  paid  by  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  would  requu*e  $684,197,800. 
To  pay  each  soldier  such  highest  bounty,  in 
proportion  to  the  time  of  his  Service,  would 
require  $551,392,900.  After  reverting  to  these 
figures  the  Ptovoet-Marshal  General  adds : 

I  vin  take  the  liberty  of  reminding  the  Secretary 
of  War  that  the  foregoing  inquiries  and  answers  re- 
late only  to  the  expenditure  that  would  result  fh>m 
so  sttempt  to  cquaTtze  the  bounties  of  the  General 
Oorernment;  and  if  this  object  were  attained,  even 
it  the  enormous  cost  shown  above,  it  would  be  but 
a  partial  adrance  toward  equalizing  all  the  bounties, 
Oovenunent,  State,  and  local,  which  have  been  paid 
to  msn  for  enlistinff  during  the  rebellion.  The  sub- 
ject of  requiring  the  General  Government  to  assume 
sn  tiie  bounties  paid  is  already  discussed,  and  if 
aftrmatively  deciaed,  the  present  attempt  to  equal- 
ize Goveroment  bounties,  if  carried  out,  woula  es- 
tabliah  a  precedent  for  a  further  equalization  of  the 
expense  of  the  Gorernment  of  all  bounties,  and  this 
would  cost  probably  thousands  of  millions,  instead 
of  hondreds  of  miluons.  I  feel  justified  in  saying 
that  ID  either  attempt  to  equalize,  but  a  small  frac- 
tioa  of  the  money  will  ever  reach  the  soldiers  for 
vhom  it  is  intended. 

From  returns  made  by  the  Provost-Marshal 
General,  it  appears  that  the  aggregate  quotas 
ehtfged  against  the  several  States  under  all 
the  calls  m^e  by  the  Preadent  from  April  16, 
1861,  to  April  15,  1865,  amounted  to  2,759,- 
049;  and  that  the  aggregate  number  of  men 
credited  on  the  several  c^  and  put  into  the 
service  during  the  same  period  was  2,656,553, 
kaviug  a  deficiency  on  all  calls,  when  the  war 
dosed,  of  102,496,  which  would  have  been  ob- 
ttined  in  full  if  recruiting  and  drafting  had  not 
been  discontinued.  This  number  does  not  em- 
brace the  "  emergency  men  "  put  into  the  ser- 
vice at  various  times  during  the  summer  of 
1863,  amounting  to  upward  of  120,000  men, 
who  served  periods  of  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  following  tables,  furnished  to  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  in  compliance  with  a 


resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  in  December,  1865,  give  the  latest 
official  information  with  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  volunteers  called  for  by  the  President 
at  various  periods : 

Xumim'  of  troop* /mtUthtd  hy  St<xU$. 


STATES. 

A«w«^ 

^-lisur' 

Maine 

n.745 

8ft.2M 

151,785 

28,711 

n7,«70 

460,568 

79,511 

8«6,82« 

ia,(»l 

49,780 

80,0*18 

KV373 

817,188 

195,147 

258,217 

90,119 

96,118 

S5,0B4 

7^860 

108,778 

78,M0 

20,097 

2,658,082 

56,590 

New  Uampsblre. 

80,ft27 

Vermont.. 

29.056 

MsssacbaseUs 

12a,*iU 

Kbodo  leUnd 

17,873 

Goiuie«tIeiit 

50.514 

New  York 

8<HI,980 

New  Jersey 

55,705 

Penneyl  vsiila 

267,558 

Delaware 

10,408 

Maryland 

40,692 

West  Virginia 

27,658 

IMstrict  of  ColombU 

Ohio 

11,506 
289,976 

Indiana ... 

15A288 

Illinois 

212,694 

Michigan 

80,b65 

Wlsoonfin 

7d,935 

Minnesota 

19.675 

Iowa 

6M!^ 

Missouri 

86,192 

Kentncky 

70,843 

Kansan 

1S,654 

Total 

2,129,041 

Number  of  troops  furnished  vnder  djferent  calls, 

NmmbOTof     TMVMof 


Call  Of  AprU  15^  1861,  for  75,000  men. ...  I      93,285  8  montha. 

'  ''    2,715  6  months. 

9,056(1  year. 

80,952  2  years. 

657,863  8  years. 

419,627  8  years. 

66.860  9  months. 

16.861  6  months. 


Call  of  May  8  and  Jnly  22  and  25, 1861, 
for  500,000  men 


OlII  of  Jnly  2, 1862.  for  500,000  men.... 
Gall  of  August  4, 1S62,  for  800,000  men . . 
Proclamation  of  June  15, 1863,  for  militia. 
Calls  of  October  15. 1868,  and  February 

L  1864,  for  600,000  men ! 

Can  of  Biarch  14  1884,  fur  200,000  men.,  i 
MUitia  mustered  Into  serrlce  In  spring 

of  1864 

Ca\\  of  Jnly  18, 1864,  for  500,000  men . . .  - 


Call  of  December  19,  1S64,  for  800,000 
men 


[874,807  8  years. 

2&4,02l|3  years. 

88,612|  100  days. 

149,856  1  &  2  yn. 

284,798  8  years. 

728  4  years. 

161,105  1  year. 

6,076  2  years. 

43,065  8  years. 

812  4  yean, 


In  estimating  the  number  of  men  called  into 
the  service,  it  has  been  the  rale  of  the  War 
Department  to  take  into  acconnt  onlj  the 
whole  number  of  men  mustered,  without  re- 
gard to  the  fact  that  the  same  persons  may 
have  been  previously  discharged,  after  having 
been  accepted  and  credited  on  previous  calls. 
Hence,  as  volunteers  have  been  accepted  for 
terms  varying  from  three  months  to  tliree 
years,  many  thousands  of  persons  were  enlisted 
under  two  or  more  calls.  A  notable  instance 
of  this  practice  was  the  reenlistment  of  nearly 
150,000  "veteran volunteers"  in  1863  and  1864. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
men  entering  the  service  for  the  first  time 
under  the  difterent  calls,  the  number  credited 
should  be  reduced  in  the  same  ratio  that  the 
enlistments  of  the  same  persons  have  been 
repeated.    To  what  extent  tlvs  reduction  must 
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be  made  it  is  not  now  possible  to  determine 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  The  only  fact 
at  present  settled  beyond  a  doubt  is,  that  the 
tax  upon  the  military  resources  of  the  country 
has  been  less  than  would  appear  by  considering 
simply  the  number  of  men  embraced  in  the  dif- 
ferent calls  for  troops,  or  the  number  of  credits 
allowed  upon  these  calls. 

The  colored  troops  continued,  during  1865, 
to  form  a  large  and  efficient  portion  of  the 
army,  and  at  the  several  battles  before  Nash- 
ville, the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  the  final  op- 
erations around  Kichmond,  and  numerous  mi- 
nor engagements,  sustained  their  previous  well- 
earned  reputation  for  bravery  and  soldierly 
qualities.  Such  was  the  popularity  of  this 
branch  of  the  service  that,  in  addition  to  the 
101,950  colored  soldiers  reported  in  arms  in 
November,  1864,  49,509  were  enlisted  within 
the  next  six  months,  which,  con^dering  the 
difficidties  of  recruiting  from  this  class  of  the 
population,  must  be  considered  a  very  large 
number.  Of  these  4,244  were  recruited  in  the 
insurrectionary  States  and  credited  to  the  other 
States  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July 
4,  1864.  The  whole  number  enhsted  into  the 
service  during  *he  war  was  178,976,  and  the 
losses  within  the  same  period  from  sickness, 
desertion,  or  casualties  incidental  to  military 
life,  amounted  to  68,178.  On  July  15,  1865, 
the  number  of  this  class  of  troops  in  the  ser- 
vice was  123,156,  organized  as  follows : 

Ono  bnndred  and  twenty  regiments  of  influitiy 98,^83 

Twelve  regiments  of  heftry  artUloy 15,663 

Ten  batteries  of  Hjfht  artillery 1.811 

Seven  regimen tB  of  cavalry 7,240 

Total 123,136 

This  was  the  largest  number  of  colored  soldiers 
in  service  at  any  one  time  during  the  war.  The 
following  table  shows  that  commissions  in  these 
organizations,  which  at  the  outset  few  compe- 
tent oflBcers  were  willing  to  accept,  subsequently 
became  in  considerable  request : 

Nnmber  of  applicants  for  oommiselons 9,019 

Nnmber  examined 8,790 

Number  rejected 1,478 

Nnmber  appointed 2;818 

Total  number  of  appointments  and  promotions 8,578 

From  the  returns  made  at  the  bureau  for 
colored  troops,  it  appears  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  claims  for  compensation  on  account  of 
the  enlistment  of  slaves  from  Delaware  and 
Maryland  was  3,971,  of  which  twenty-five  have 
been  paid,  amounting  in  the  a^regate  to  $6,900. 
Two  hundred  and  ninety-four  were  rejected, 
and  the  remainder  are  under  consideration  by 
the  local  boards,  or  the  commission  established 
by  General  Orders  of  October  3, 1863. 

The  surrender  the  army  under  Gen.  Lee,  on 
April  9, 1865,  gave  the  death  blow  to  the  South- 
ern cause;  and  although  considerable  forces 
under  Johnston,  Taylor,  and  Kir  by  Smith  still 
kept  the  field,  the  speedy  termination  of  the 
war  seemed  so  certain  that  the  Government 
determined  at  once  to  curtail  its  immense  mili- 
tary ostalishment,  and  thereby  reduco  the  ex- 


penses, which  were  rapidly  eating  into  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation.  The  immediate  release 
of  half  a  million  or  more  of  men  was  also  ur- 
gently needed  in  the  agricultural  districts,  where 
in  the  preceding  year  the  want  of  able-bodied 
farm  laborers  had  been  keenly  felt.  Accord- 
ingly, as  an  earnest  of  what  was  to  follow,  the 
Secretary  of  War  issued  on  April  1 8tb,  four  days 
before  Lee's  surrender,  the  day  before  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Lincoln,  the  followbg 
notice : 

Wax  DKPAKmzirr,  WAsniKOTOiT,  April  18 — B  f.  k 

The  Department,  after  mature  consideration  and 
consaltatioo  with  the  Lieutenant-GcDeral  upon  the 
results  of  the  recent  campaigns,  has  come  to  the  fol- 
lowing determinations,  which  will  be  carried  into 
effect  by  appropriate  orders  to  be  immediately  issned. 

First — To  stop  all  drafting  and  recruiting  in  the 
loyal  States. 

Second— To  coFtaU  purchases  for  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, quartermaster  and  commissary  supplies,  and 
reduce  the  military  establishmeDt  in  its  sereni 
branches. 

Third— To  redvLce  the  number  of  general  and  staff 
ofiBcers  to  the  actual  necessities  of  the  service. 

Fourth— To  remove  all  military  restrictions  upon 
trade  and  commerce,  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with 
public  safety. 

As  soon  as  these  measures  can  be  put  in  operation 
it  will  be  made  known  by  public  order. 

EDWIN  M.  ST^'TON,  SecreUry  of  War. 

Before  the  close  of  April,  the  measures  con- 
templated in  the  foregoing  notice  began  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  with  a  rapidity  surprising 
to  those  who  could  not  appreciate  the  perfec- 
tion to  which  the  necessa^py  machinery  bad 
been  brought  by  four  years  of  experience ;  and 
in  an  almost  incredibly  short  time^,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  armies  scattered  over  the  countiy 
was  returned  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  civil 
life.  The  following  general  order  gave  the 
necessary  details : 

General  Ordert  Ko.  77. 
Wab  DBPABTMK3rr^DJTnrAKT-G«XB»Ai.'i  Omc^  f 
WASHnroTOK,  April  28,  18«l     f 

For  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment,  ordered,  1st,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  respec- 
tive bureaus  of  this  Department  proceed  immediatelr 
to  reduce  the  expenses  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments to  what  is  absolutely  necessary  in  view  of  an 
immediate  reduction  of  the  forces  in  the  field  and  iQ 
garrison,  and  the  speedy  termination  of  hostili*ie«» 
and  that  they  severally  make  out  statements  of  the 
reductions  they  deem  practicable. 

2.  That  the  Quartermaster-General  discharge  aU 
ocean  transports  not  required  to  brine  home  troops 
in  remote  departments.  AU  river  and  inland  tranj 
portation  will  be  discharged,  except  that  reqmr^ 
for  the  necessary  supplies  of  troops  in  the  field.  Fur- 
chases  of  horses,  mules,  wagons,  and  other  land  trans- 
portation will  be  stopped,  also  purchases  of  fongBt 
except  what  is  required  for  immediate  consumption. 
AU  purchases  for  railroad  construction  and  transpor- 
tation also  to  be  stopped. 

8.  That  the  Commissary-Cleneral  of  Subsistence 
discontinue  the  purchase  of  suppUes  in  his  depart- 
ment, except  such  as,  with  what  is  on  hand,  be  re- 
quired tor  the  forces  in  the  field  to  the  first  of  Jane 
next. 

4.  That  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  stop  all  purcba8<» 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  materials  therefor,  ana 
reduce  the  qianufacture  of  arms  and  ordnance  stores 
in  Government  Arsenals  as  rapidly  as  can  be  dona 
without  injury  to  the  service. 
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01  Thai  the  Chief  of  Eogineers  stop  work  on  »11 
field  fortificatioDS  and  other  works,  except  those  fof 
whieh  specific  a[>propriations  hare  been  made  bj 
Congress  for  their  completion,  or  that  maj  be  re- 
qidiid  for  the  proper  protection  of  works  in  progress. 

6.  That  all  soldiers  in  hospitals  who  require  no 
farther  medical  treatment  be  honorablj  discharged 
from  serrice,  with  immediate  payment  All  officers 
sod  *nilisted  men  who  hare  been  prisoners  of  war  and 
ife  now  on  forlongh  or  in  parole  camps,  and  all  re- 
endts  in  rendezrons,  except  those  for  the  Regular 
Armj,  will  likewise  be  honorablj  discharged.  Offi- 
cers whose  dntj  it  is  under  the  regulations  to  make 
out  rolls  and  other  fintd  papers  connected  with  the 
discharae  and  p^rment  of  soldiurs,  are  directed  to 
make  them  oat  without  delay,  so  that  this  order  may 
be  carried  into  effect  immediately. 

7.  The  Adjutant-General  of  tne  Armj  will  cause ' 
immediate  returns  to  be  made  by  all  commanders  in 
the  field,  garrisons,  detachments,  and  posts  of  their 
retmectire  forces,  with  a  view  to  their  immediate 
Teduction. 

8.  Quartennastera  of  Subsistence,  Engineers,  and 
Provost-Marshal  Generals  of  departments  will  reduce 
the  number  of  their  clerks  and  emplojr^s  to  that  ab- 
Bolutelv  required  for  closing  the  business  of  their 
respective  departments,  and  will  w  ithout  delay  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  the  number  required  of  each 
class  or  grade.  The  Surgeon-General  will  make  simi- 
lar redactions  of  surgeons,  nurses,  and  attendants  in 
hisbareaa. 

9.  The  chiefs  of  the  respective  bureaus  will  im- 
mediately cause  proper  returns  to  be  made  out  of  the 
public  property  in  their  charge  and  statements  of 
property  in  each  that  may  be  sold  upon  advertise- 
ment and  publication  without  prejudice  to  the  service. 

10.  The  Commissary  of  Prisoners  will  make  out 
the  nao^  residence^  time  and  place  of  capture  and 
occupation  of  all  prisoners  of  war  who  will  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  to  the  end 
that  such  as  are  disposed  to  become  good  and  loyal 
c^izeas  of  the  United  States,  and  wno  are  proper 
subjects  of  Executive  clemency,  may  be  released 
npoD  terms  that  the  President  shall  deem  fit  and  con- 
HiteBt  with  the  public  safety. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

W.  A.  Nichols,  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 
Official:  Thomas  W.  Vincent,  A.  A.  G. 

la  fnrtherance  of  this  order,  regulations  were 
prepared  and  promulgated  for  the  mnster  out 
and  discharge  of  the  volunteer  troops  in  the  ser- 
Tiee.  Aoeordingly  rendezvous  were  established 
in  the  fieM  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  States,  at  the 
former  of  which  all  surplus  property  was  taken 
posaeason  of  by  the  staff  officers  of  the  respeo- 
tive  supply  departments,  and  the  muster  out 
roDs  and  other  discharge  papers  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  commissaries  of  musters 
iod  their  assistants.  Corps  and  department 
oommanders  were  instructed  to  see  that  the 
.  woik  was  pushed  with  energy,  using  for  that 
end  the  division  and  brigade  commanders  and 
their  respective  staff  officers  to  superintend  it. 
\  As  soon  as  a  regiment  or  other  organization 
h^  its  muster-out  papers  prepared,  it  was 
j  placed  en  route  to  its  State  for  payment  and 
;  final  discharge.  At  the  State  rendezvous  was 
stationed  the  chief  mustering  officer  of  the  State, 
or  (me  or  more  of  his  assistants,  with  paymas- 
ters, qaartcrmasters,  commissaries  of  subsist- 
eoee,  and  ordnance  officers,  who  were  charged 
with  the  payment  and  final  discharge  of  the 
troops;  their  care  while  awaiting  the  same; 
the  reception  of  the  public  property  surren- 
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dered  by  them,  and  their  transportation  to  their 
homes  after  discharge.  By  these  arrangements 
the  disbanding  of  the  troops  was  conducted 
with  regularity  and  despatcu«  and  order  and 
discipline  were  maintained  during  their  pro- 
gress to  their  respective  States  and  after  arrival 
therein.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  work 
was  carried  on  will  be  apparent  from  the  fol- 
lowing statistics : 

Troops  mustered  out  to  Aufrnst  T 640^906 

Do.  do.  Aa|ru8t.23 710,888 

Do.  da  Sept*>inber  14 741,107 

Do.  do.  Oclober  15 7^^905 

Do.  do.  November  15 800,968 

From  which  it  appears  that  during  the  quar- 
ter succeeding  the  promulgation  of  general  or- 
ders No.  77,  troops  were  disbanded  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  800,000  a  month,  and  that  within  six 
months  after  the  complete  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties four-fifths  of  the  army  had  aisappeared.  Sudi 
a  speedy  and  cjuiet  absorption  of  so  large  a  body 
of  armed  men  into  the  industrial  life  of  a  nation, 
with  scarce  a  trace  left  behind  of  the  influence 
or  evil  effects  of  their  recent  calling,  is  proba- 
hly  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
A  partial  exception  to  this  general  disbanding 
was  made  with  respect  to  the  colored  troops, 
of  whom  86,024  remained  in  ther  service  in  No- 
vemher,  38,834  having  been  mustered  out. 

Upon  the  discharge  of  troops  the  services  of 
a  great  number  of  staff,  field,  and  other  officers 
were  no  longer  required.  Many  of  these  at 
once  resigned,  many  were  honorably  mustered 
out,  and  until  the  close  of  the  year  the  Govern- 
ment continued  to  rid  itself  of  superfluous  gen- 
erals as  occasion  required.  Those  who  held 
commissions  in  the  regular  army  as  a  general 
rule  resumed  them,  hut  many  of  these,  not 
caring  to  lapse  into  the  condition  of  a  subaltern 
of  regulars,  after  having  been  general  officers 
of  volunteers,  and  dreading,  too,  the  inertness 
of  military  life  in  peaceful  times,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  civil  pro- 
fessions or  a  political  career.  "No  doubt," 
says  the  Secretary  of  War  in  his  annual  report, 
"  m  many  instances  it  has  been  painfid  for  gal- 
lant and  accomplished  officers  to  leave  that  ser- 
vice to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  and 
where  they  have  won  honorable  distinction. 
But  it^is  to  the  credit  of  the  volunteer  service 
that  they  have  recognized  the  obligation  of  the 
Government  to  reduce  the  militaiy  establish- 
ment with  the  occasion  that  called  it  into  ex- 
istence, and  that  their  own  wishes  or  interest 
have  not  been  importunately  urged  against  the 
necessities  of  the  service."  In  another  part  of 
the  same  document,  alluding  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  troops  were  raised  during  the  war, 
he  says :  "  Our  experience  on  this  point  is  sig- 
nificant. When  lie's  army  surrendered,  thou- 
sands of  recruits  were  pouring  in,  and  men  were 
discharged  from  recruiting  stations  and  rendez- 
vous in  every  State.  On  several  occasions  when 
troops  were  promptly  needed  to  avert  impend- 
ing disasters,  vigorous  exertion  brought  them 
into  the  field  from  remote  States  with  incredi- 
ble speed.     Official  reports  show  that  aft;er 
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the  disasters  on  the  Peninsula  in  1862,  over 
80,000  troops  were  enlisted,  organized,  armed, 
equipped,  and  sent  to  the  field  in  less  than  a 
month.  00,000  troops  have  repeatedly  gone  to 
the  field  within  four  weeks.  And  90,000  in- 
fantry were  sent  to  the  armies  from  the  five 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wis- 
consin within  twenty  days."  As  a  corollary 
from  the  above  he  concludes  that  our  resources 
in  men,  arms,  and  ammunitiou,  clothing,  trans- 
portation, and  subsistence  supplies  are  so  exten- 
sive as  to  enable  the  Government  to  reduce  its 
standing  military  force  in  time  of  peace  to  a 
lower  degree  than  any  other  nation. 

Accordingly  the  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80,  1867,  are  $33,814,461.83  as 
against  $516,240,131.70  for  the  pi*eceding  year, 
and  ai*e  based  upon  a  standing  force  of  50,000 
men,  so  organized  as  to  admit  of  an  increase, 
without  additional  organizations,  to  82,000 
troops  of  all  arms.  The  public  mind  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  be  yet  settled  with  regard 
to  the  size  or  composition  of  the  force  to  be 
retained  as  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peac^ 
and  several  projects  for  the  reorganization  oi 
the  army  have  been  initiated  at  the  first  session 
of  the  thirty-ninth  Congress.  A  bill  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  military  affairs 
provides  that  the  army  shall  consist  of— 

PIvo  regimenta  of  artillery 9,000  mftn. 

TwelTe  regiments  of  cavalry 12,000     *» 

Fifty -fiye  regimeats  of  Infimtry 85,000     " 

Total 5«,000     " 

to  be  called  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 
The  artillery  regiiAents  are  to  have  the  same 
organization  as  at  present,  and  the  President 
may  at  his  discretion  cause  four  of  the  cavalry 
regiments  to  be  drilled  as  infantry.  The  in- 
fantry regiments  are  to  consist  of  the  ten  regi- 
ments of  ten  companies  each  now  in  the  ser- 
vice^ the  remaining  nine  regiments  made  into 
twenty- seven,  by  adding  to  each  of  the  three 
battalions  of  eight  companies  each,  of  which 
they  are  composed,  two  companies ;  ten  regi- 
ments of  colored  men,  and  eight  of  disabled 
men,  or  men  discharged  by  disability.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  two  latter  classes  of  regiments  are 
to  be  taken  from  the  officers  of  colored  troops, 
the  veteran  reserve  corps,  and  other  officers  of 
volunteers  disabled  in  the  service.  Ko  officer 
below  the  rank  of  general  officer  is  to  be  pro- 
moted without  passing  an  examination,  and 
those  fmling  in  such  examination  are  to  be  sus- 
pended or  dropped.  No  persons  are  to  be 
commissioned  in  any  regiment  until  examined 
by  boards  convened  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
which  are  to  ascertain  the  candidate's  attain- 
ments in  military  history,  his  services  during 
the  war,  and  general  qualifications.  The  in- 
fantry regiments  can  be  increased  if  necessary 
to  fifty-five  thousand  men,  which  would  make  an 
army  corresponding,  both  on  a  peace  and  a  war 
footing,  very  nearly  with  the  estimate  of  the 
Secretary  of  "War.  The  general  officers  contem- 
plated by  this  bill  are  one  lieutenant-general,  five 
nugor-generals,  and  ten  brigadier-generals. 


Another  project  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Srmj  provides  for  a  force  of  160,000  meii»  com- 
posed of  regiments  ten  companies  strong  each, 
and  commanded  by  a  general-in-chief,  three 
generals,  sixteen  mtgor-generals,  and  thirty-two 
brigadier-generals.  A  field  staff  and  depart- 
ment staff  are  also  provided  for.  One-half  of 
the  promotions  are  to  be  made  according  to 
seniority  and  the  other  half  according  to  .merit, 
to  be  determined  by  boards  of  examiners.  It 
requires  an  officer  to  serve  two  years  in  the 
line  before  entering  the  staff  of  the  army,  and 
makes  "West  Point  a  staff  school.  Any  one 
who  can  pass  the  necessary  examination  may 
'enter  the  army  as  second  lieutenant.  The  plaa 
exempts  officers'  salaries  from  taxation,  allows 
officers  to  be  retired  after  twenty -five  years'  ser- 
vice, and  gives  them  the  right  to  hold  civil  office 
while  in  retirement.  "It  mcorporates  the  old 
regular  array  as  a  part  of  the  new  army,  and 
prescribes  rules  for  uniform,  leaves  of  absence, 
furloughs,  and  court-martials. 

Pending  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  reorgani- 
zation, the  forces  in  the  service  at  the  close  of 
1865  comprised  the  old  regular  army,  viz.: 
nineteen  regiments  of  infantry,  of  which  ten 
are  of  ten  companies  each,  and  nine  of  twenty- 
four  companies  each ;  six  regiments  of  cavalry, 
and  five  of  artillery,  together  with  somewhat 
over  a  hundred  thousand  troops,  white  and  col- 
ored, of  all  arms,  the  remains  of  the  veteran 
reserve  corps  and  old  volunteer  organizations. 
The  latter  are  being  gradually  mustered  out  as 
occasion  ceases  for  their  services,  while  active 
efforts  are  making  to  recruit  the  regular  regi- 
ments, service  in  which  was  never  so  popular 
during  the  war  as  in  the  volunteer  organiza- 
tions. From  the  report  of  the  adjutant-general 
it  appears  that  the  number  of  regular  recruits 
enlisted  for  all  arms  from  October  31,  1864, 
to  October  1,  1865,  was  19,565.  The  regular 
regiments  are  now  distributed  over  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  have  an  authorized  strength 
of  962  officers  and  41,819  men.  Tlieir  actual 
strength  in  January,  1866,  according  to  a  return 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  "War,  was  1,124  of- 
ficers and  23,795  men,  an  aggregate  of  24,919. 
Of  the  officers,  100  in  the  cavalry  are  absent, 
113  in  the  artillery,  and  868  in  the  infantry. 
Of  the  men,  5,472  are  recruits  assigned  since 
the  last  return.  All  the  regiments  except  the 
17th  are  assigned  to  military  departments.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  several  thousand  applica- 
tions for  commissions  in  the  regular  service 
were  on  file,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  requisite  number  of  competent  oflScers,  a 
board  was  appointed  to  examine  applicants  a^d 
determine  their  relative  merits.  Two  years' 
actual  service  in  the  war  are  indispensable  for 
appointment. 

With  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  operar 
tions  of  the  Provost-Marshal  General's  bureau, 
which  in  former  years  were  of  great  importance 
and  extent,  have  been  very  considerably  cur- 
tailed. At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  surgeons 
and  commissioner B  of  boards  of  enrolment  in 
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all  the  dls^icts,  three  hundred  and  seventy  in 
nnmber,  had  been  dbcharged,  and  but  thirty- 
three  proTosfc-marshab  were  in  the  servioe,  all 
(d  whom,  it  was  supposed,  ooold  soon  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Paymaster  General's  Department: 

jUuwft  in  liMids  9t  p»7nusters  and  nnteaed 
nqoisitiflwi  in  the  Treuory  at  the  boglnnlnff  ot 
fiscal  Tear  (jBlyl,18M) $8«,089^ 

Bae^Tea  from  tbe  treasiuy  daiinir  tlte  flacftl  yenr 

ilncladiog  nnlisaed  r^oioitions  in  treMorr  on 
rone  «U9«) 887»300,000 

Seeelred  bf  pijmasters  th>m  other  soorces^  ox- 
cinaire  i^mims  tranfifeired  among  themMlrea,      <1,81S,187 

Total  to  be  aeeonnted  for ...$480,054,946 

Aceosoted  for  as  follows : 

JMahonemeBts  to  tho  recalar  army ...      7,889,325 

matmnemenU  to  the  Military  Academy 158,009 

DisborsemenU  to  the  Tolnnteers 300,788,680 

Total  diaborscntents $803,780,960 

Amoani  of  onlasaed  reqalaiticma  in  the  treMory 

<m  Jane90,lS<3 65,900,000 

Balance  aetoaUy  In  tuAda  of  paymaatera  on  Juno 

80,  18« 55,«84»85 

TotaJ $480,054,946 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  corrent  fiscal 
year,  besides  the  above  sums  in  the  hands  of 
paymasters,  and  the  xmissned  requisitions,  $94,- 
000,000  were  disbnrsed  or  distributed  for  dis- 
horsement,  making  a  total  expenditure,  from 
June  30,  1864^  to  October  31,  1865,  of  $524,- 
054,946.   Of  this  large  sum,  more  than  one-hali^ 
$270,000,000,  was  paid  to  disbanded  volunteer 
troops  mustered  out  of  service,  and  who  num- 
bered in  the  aggregate  over  800,000  men.   The 
tolal  amount  of  money  disbursed  by  the  pay  de^ 
partment  during  the  four  years  of  war,  was 
$1,029,239,000,  at  an  expense  of  $6,970,600,  or 
less  than  seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  ' 
som  disbursed.     The  total  losses  and  defalca- 
tbas  daring  the  same  period  amounted  to  $541,- 
000,  of  which  it  is  estimated  that  fully  one-half 
win  be  recovered. 

The  operations  of  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
end's  bureau  daring  the  year  were  on  an  un- 
usually extended  scale,  and  those  connected 
with  the  ^nsportation  of  large  bodies  of  troops, 
as  that  of  the  23d  Corps,  in  January,  from 
Kadiville  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  a  distance 
of  1,400  miles,  afforded,  to  quote  the  language 
of  Secretary  Stanton,  "  striking  illustrations  of 
tiie  improvements  in  the  art  of  war  which  have 
been  developed  in  the  late  contest."  In  that 
mstance  the  transfer  was  made  in  the  depth  of 
aa  inclement  season,  in  the  brief  space  of  eleven 
iayi.  Transportation  was  promptly  supplied, 
teing  the  spring  and  summer,  to  the  disbanded 
tnaies,  and  in  this  service,  as  well  as  for  the 
eoflvejance  of  stores,  upward  of  1,000  vessels 
were  employed  on  the  ocean  and  inland  waters. 
Die  ocean  fleet  alone  numbered  seven  hundred 
Teneh,  of  which  only  three  were  lost.  At  the 
dose  of  the  year  nearly  all  of  these  had  been 
pat  oat  of  conmiission  or  sold,  and  the  monthly 
npenses  of  this  branch  of  the  service  were 
redoced  $1,814,130.  Until  the  cessation  of 
lu)Stilitie3  the  construction  corps  of  the  depart- 


ment was  actively  employed  in  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of  the  great  railroad  lines  of  com- 
munication in  the  Southern  States.  The  sur- 
render of  the  Confederate  armies,  and  the  paci- 
fication of  the  South,  enabled  the  depai-tmont 
to  return  to  their  former  possessors  most  of  the 
railroads  which  had  been  in  military  posseasion 
during  the  war.  Under  the  direction  of  th« 
executive,  the  great  quantities  of  roUing  stock 
on  these  roads  accumulated  by  the  department 
during  the  war,  have  been  distributed  to  the 
different  companies,  who  are  required  to  pay 
for  it  within  two  years,  at  a  valuation  fixed  by 
a  board  of  officers  and  experts  assembled  by  the 
Government.  The  supplies  Airnished  during 
the  year  from  the  depots  of  the  department  are 
indicated  by  the  following  table : 

BaabelaofOnln 89,000,000 

TonsofBaJT 400,000 

CordaofWood 886.000 

TonaofCoal 882,000 

The  supplies  fhmished  during  the  war  were : 

Boahelaof  Com 98,000,000 

BaahelaofOaU 78,000,000 

Buabela  of  Barley 98,000 

ToD  B  of  Hay 1,500,000 

Tona  of  Straw 20,000 

Corde  of  Wood BM,000 

TonaofCoal 1,600,700 

From  Sept.  1,  1864,  to  June  80,  1865,  20,714 
artillery  horses  were  purchased ;  and  from  July 
1,  1864,  to  June  80,  1865,  58,818  mules.  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1865,  the  num- 
ber of  cavalry  horses  purchased  amounted  to 
141,682.  The  reduction  of  the  army  has  ena- 
bled the  department  to  dispense  with  large 
numbers  of  horses  and  mules,  the  sums  realized 
from  the  sale  of  which  amounted,  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  to  upward  of  $8,000,000.  In  all, 
88,887  persons  employed  by  the  department 
had  been  dischargea  at  the  end  of  December, 
1866,  reducing  the  monthly  expenses  $4,086,- 
093 ;  and  the  sales  of  property  of  all  kinds  re- 
ported and  recorded  on  the  books  of  the  Quar- 
termaster General's  office,  from  April  20  to  Nov. 
8,  1865,  amounted  to  $13,367,345.  In  the  sin- 
gle item  of  forage  alone  the  saving  in  Sept, 
1865,  was  $2,160,000,  as  compared  with  the 
expenditure  of  the  preceding  March. 

The  burial  recx>ras  of  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment, which  do  not  include  the  names  of 
those  who  fell  in  battle,  and  were  buried  on  the 
field  by  their  comrades,  show  the  interment  of 
116,148  persons,  of  whom  98,827  were  loyal, 
and  12,596  disloyal ;  and  95,803  were  whites, 
and  22,345  colored  persons.  A  detail  of  men 
was  sent  to  the  prison  at  Andersonville,  where 
the  graves  of  12,461  Union  soldiers  were  iden- 
tified, and  marked  with  appropriate  head- 
boards. On  451  graves  the  inscription,  "Un- 
known U.  8.  Soldier  "  was  placed. 

At  the  termination  of  active  military  move- 
ments 204  general  hospitals,  with  a  capacity  of 
136,894  beds,  were  in  operation.  Within  the  next 
eight  months,  upward  of  170  of  these  establish 
ments  were  discontinued,  and  the  vast  accu- 
mulations of  surplus  medicines  and  hospital  sup- 
plies were  disposed  of  at  auction.    Most  of  the 
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sorgeons  of  volanteers  and  chaplains  attaclied 
to  these  hospitals,  were  mastered  ont  of  service 
dnring  the  year.  The  health  of  the  troops  was 
fully  equal  to  that  of  preceding  years,  notwith- 
standing military  movements  of  unprecedented 
magnitude  were  pushed  to  a  successful  com- 
pletion, and,  except  among  the  returned  pris- 
oners, who  were  more  or  less  affected  by  typhoid 
fever,  no  unusual  epidemic  prevails.  The  re- 
turns of  sick  and  wounded  show  that  the  num- 
ber of  oases  treated  in  general  hospitals  from 
1861  to  July  1,  1866,  amounted  to  1,057,423. 
The  medical  bureau  is  in*  possession  of  30,000 
special  reports  of  the  more  important  forms  of 
surgical  iiguriea,  of  diseases  and  operations, 
which,  together  with  an  extensive  pathological 
collection,  it  is  proposed  to  employ  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  medical  and  surgical  history  of  the 
war. 

The  sea-coast  defences  progressed  during  the 
year  only  to  such  an  extent  as  the  services  of 
competent  officers  to  superintend  them  could 
be  spared  from  active  mihtary  operations.  The 
permanent  forts  on  the  Gulf  have,  since  their 
repossession  by  the  Government,  been  repaired 
and  put  in  a  defensive  condition,  and  great 
activity  has  been  manifested  in  mounting  these 
works,  as  well  as  those  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
with  guns  of  a  heavier  calibre  than  were  em- 
ployed before  the  war.  Efforts  have  also  been 
made  to  increase  the  capacity  of  manufacturing 
sea-coast  carriages,  and  it  is  contemplated  here- 
after to  mount  all  siege  and  field-pieces  on  iron 
carriages.  The  Ordnance  Department  has  dis- 
covered nothing  yet  to  supersede  tlie  large 
smooth-bore  cast-iron  pieces,  of  which  the 
(jU)vemment  now  possesses  so  considerable  a 
cumber.  No  rifled  cannon  that  can  be  im- 
plicitly relied  upon  have  been  yet  manufactured. 
J^early  a  million  of  good  Springfield  muskets, 
and  about  half  as  many  of  foreign  or  captured 
muskets,  are  now  in  the  national  arsenals,  and, 
in  view  of  such  a  supply,  the  enormous  manu- 
facture of  small  arms  carried  on  at  the  armories 
during  the  war  was,  subsequent  to  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities,  reduced  to  the  peace  standard. 
Notwithstanding  many  experiments  have  been 
made,  no  satis&ctory  breach-loading  musket 
has  yet  been  invented,  and  the  infantry  continue 
to  be  armed  with  the  muzzle-loading  piece  here- 
tofore in  use.  Experiments  have  latterly  been 
instituted,  however,  with  reference  to  convert- 
ing the  old  muzzle-loaders  into  breech-loaders. 
The  immense  amount  of  equipments,  projectiles, 
and  other  material  of  war  whicli  accumulated 
daring  the  progress  of  military  operations,  has, 
as  far  as  was  practicable,  or  consistent  with 
economy,  been  stored  away  for  future  use,  ren- 
dering flie  Government  far  better  prepared  for 
hostilities  than  at  any  previous  period  of  the 
national  history.  "The  artillery  on  hand," 
•ays  the  Secretary  of  War,  "  tasks  the  depart- 
ment for  its  means  of  storage.  The  manufac- 
ture of  ammunition  requires  materials  for  which 
we  have  in  some  degree  relied  upon  other  coun- 
tries, because  they  could  be  had  cheaper.    For 


this  reason,  and  to  guard  ag&Jist  misc^anc^^ 
three  years^  stock  of  materid  for  ammnnitiMi 
has  already  been  kept  in  store,  and  the  supply 
on  hand  is  ample  for  any  war  that  can  be  waged 
against  us  by  any  nation."  The  number  of 
arms  in  the  national  depositories  would  Lave 
been  much  greater  at  the  dose  of  the  year,  had 
not  the  soldiers  been  allowed,  when  mn^ered 
out  of  the  service,  to  retain  their  arms  at  a  nomi- 
nal price,  which  most  of  them  willingly  paid. 

The  signal  corps,  which  at  the  close  of  1864 
numbered  over  1,600  officers  and  enlisted  men, 
was,  subsequent  to  the  termination  of  hostilities, 
reduced  to  about  one-tenth  that  number.  On 
account  of  the  usefulness  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  corps  during  the  war,  it  has  be^ 
determined  to  retain  in  the  service  this  nucleufi 
of  an  organization,  which  can  be  hereafter  en- 
larged as  circumstances  may  require.  To  the 
12,000  miles  of  military  telegraph  in  operation 
at  the  dose  of  1864,  over  3,0^  were  added  pre- 
vious to  the  close  of  the  war.  Upwards  of 
6,000  miles  are  still  in  use. 

The  business  of  the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice 
has  experienced  no  diminution  since  the  dose 
of  hostilities.  The  Judge- Advocate  General 
reported  that  subsequent  to  March  2,  1865, 
16,591  records  of  general  courts-martial  had 
been  received,  reviewed,  and  filed,  and  6,128 
spedal  reports  made  as  to  the  regularity  d" 
proceedings,  the  pardon  of  offenders,  Ac,  be- 
sides numerous  miscellaneous  questions.  A  new 
and  enlarged  edition  of  the  "  Digest  of  Opinions 
of  the  Judge-Advocate  General"  is  about  to 
be  published.  For  the  discharge  of  military 
prisoners  and  the  military  departments  of  the 
,  country,  »€€  Abmy  Opebations. 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  thirty- 
ninth  Congress,  adopted  at  its  first  session,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  early  in  1866,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing general  officers  of  the  regular  army  and 
of  volunteers  in  service  on  February  1st,  1866: 
Regular  Army. 

LISUTBKANT-GEXBEAL. 

TJlvssea  S.  Grant,  Waahiogton,  D.  C,  commAnd- 
iog  Army  United  States. 

MAJOB-GKKKRALS. 

Henry  W.  Halleck.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  commasd- 
ingMilitary  Division  Paci6c. 

William  T.  Sherman,  St.  Lonis,  Mo.,  commanding 
Hilitary  Division  Mississippi. 

Geo.  G.  Meade.  Pbiladeipbia)  Pa.,  commandiiig 
Military  Division  Atlantic. 

Philip  H.  Sheridan,  New  Orleans,  La.,  command- 
inff  Militarr  Division  of  the  Gull 

George  U.  Thomas,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  commanding 
Military  Division  of  Tennessee. 

BRIOADTBR-OBNVRALS. 

Irvin  McDowell,  San  Francisco,  CaL,  commandisg 
Department  of  California. 

W.  S.  Rosecrans,  on  leave  of  absence  till  Jnly  1, 
1866. 

Philip  St.  George  Cooke,  New  York,  General  Be- 
cniiting  Service. 

John  Pope,  St  Loois,  Mo.,  commanding  Depart- 
ment of  Missouri. 

Joseph  Hooker,  New  York,  commanding  Depart* 
ment  of  the  East. 

W.  S.  Hancock,  Baltimore,  Md.,  commanding  Mid* 
die  Department. 
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J.  H.  Scbofield,  on  leave  of  absence. 

0.  O.   Howard,   Washington,  D.   C,  Burean  of 

Alfred  H.  Teny,  Richmond,  Ya.,  commanding  De- 
jkartment  of  Virnuia. 

John  A.  Rawhns,  Washington,  D.  C,  Chief  of  Staff. 

Lorenzo  Thomas,  on  inspection  duty,  Special  In- 
strnctions. 

Joseph  Holt,  Waj^b  l  n0  tm,  .T  tid  j^e- Ad  v  ocat  o  G  e  n  eral* 

Jas.B.FT5r,Wa3hii3ytoii,  rruvoet-MiirsbiU  Ucneriki, 

M.  C.  MeiMj'Wtfibm^oo,  QuflxtennflstLr-Geueriil. 

AmoaB.  ^ton,  WaJibinEton,  Cotnmb«*ry-ri<?iicriI. 

Joseph  K.  Barhf  s»  Wa^lbin^lon,  Si3r^«^oii-Gentral. 

Richard  DelafifHi^,  Woi^Uiti^tnn,  Chile r-Enginccr. 
A.  B.  Djer,  Wti^Lingtija^  Chief  of  Ordtioiicc. 

Volunteers, 

XAJOB-GBXZRALS. 

Ethan  A.  Hitchcock,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  under 
necial  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War  ^  in  charge  of 
(nfice  of  the  Commissary-General  of  Prisoners. 

Iirin  McDowell,  San  Fronciaco,  Cal. ;  command- 
ing Department  of  California. 

John  Pop^  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  commanding  Depart- 
ment of  the  MiasourL  • 

Samuel  R.  Curtis,  Commissioner  to  examine  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Edwtrd  0.  C.  Ordj  Detroit,  Mich.^  commanding 
Department  of  the  Ohio. 

Joseph  Hooker,  New  York  City ;  commanding  De- 
partment of  the  East. 

John  G.  Foster,  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  commanding 
Department  of  Florida. 

(Jhristopher  C.  Augur,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  com- 
manding Department  of  Washineton. 

George  Stoneman,  Memphis,  xenn.,  commanding 
Department  of  Tennessee. 

Oliver  O.  Howard,  Washington,  D.  C,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Frecdmen,  and 
Abandoned  Lands. 

Daniel  E.  Sickles.  Charleston,  S.  C,  commanding 
Deottrtment  of  South  Carolina.   (Lost  a  leg  in  hattle. ) 
W  infield  S.  Hancock,  Baltimore,  Md.,  commanding 
Middle  Department. 

John  M.  Palmer,  Louisville,  Ky.,  commanding  De- 
partment of  Kentuckv. 

Frederick  Steele,  Fort  Vancouver,  W.  T.,  com- 
mandine  Department  of  the  Columbia. 

Joseph  J.  Reynolds,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  command- 
ins  D^»artment  of  Arkansas. 
John  M.  Schofield,  on  leave  of  absence. 
Andrew  A-  Humphreys,  in  charge  of  work  on  le- 
vees on  the  Mississippi  River. 

James  B.  Stecdman,  Augusta,  Ga.,  commanding 
Department  of  Georsria. 

£dward  R.  S.  Ganby,  New  Orleans,  La.,  command- 
bg^ Department  of  Louisiana. 

Horatio  G.  Wrisht,  Galveston,  Texas,  command- 
ins  Department  of  Texas. 

Alfred  H.  Terry,  Richmond,  Ya.,  commanding  De- 
partment of  Virginia. 

Thomas  J.  Wood,  Yicksburg,  Miss.,  commanding 
Department  of  Mississippi. 

Gersham  Mott,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  under  orders 
Cif  War  Department.  Menibcr  of  special  commission. 
Nelson  A.  Miles,  Fort  Monroe,  Ya.,  commanding 
District  of  Fort  Monroe. 

Alvan  C.  Gillem,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  commanding 
district  of  East*Tennes9ee. 

Francis  Fessenden,  Washington,  D.  C,  under  or- 
ders of  Major-General  Augur.    (Lost  a  leg  in  battle.) 

BBIOADTBR-GByEBALS. 

Tho&  W.  Sherman,  New  Orleans,  La.,  commanding 
Eestem  District  of  Louisiana.    (Lost  a  leg  in  battle.) 

James  B.  Ricketts,  Annapolis,  Md.,  president  of  a 
feneral  court-martial. 

Seth  Williams,  Washington,  D.  C,  Acting  In- 
tpcctor-General  Armies  of  the  United  States.  Mem- 
ur  of  a  Special  Commission. 


Charles  R.  Woods,  Mobile,  Ala.,  commanding  De- 
partment of  Alabama. 

Walter  Q.  Gresbam,  New  Ind.  On  leave  of  absence. 

John  M.  Corse,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  commanding  Dis- 
trict of  Minnesota. 

John  W.  Turner,  Richmond,  Ya.,  commanding 
District  of  Henrico. 

John  R.  Brooke,  Annapolis,  Md. ;  member  of  a  gen- 
eral court-martial. 

Emory  Upton,  Denver  City,  Colorado  Territory  i 
commanding  District  of  Colorado. 

William  F.  Bartlett,  on  leave  of  absence  on  ao* 
count  of  wounds. 

John  B.  Mcintosh,  Annapolis,  Md..  member  of  m 
general  court-martial.    (Lost  a  leg  in  battle.) 

George  H.  Chapman,  Department  of  Missouri,  un- 
der orders  of  Miyor-General  Pope. 

Joseph  A.  Haskin,  Washington,  D.  C,  command- 
ing defences  around  Washington.  Member  of  a  gen- 
eral court-martial. 

John  W.  Sprague,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Asabtant  Com- 
missioner of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  for  the  States 
of  Missouri  and  Arkansas. 

Robert  K.  Scott,  Napoleon,  Ohio,  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  Freedmen's  Bureau. 

Galusha  Pennypacker,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  on  leave 
of  absence.    (Severely  wounded  in  battle.) 

Wager  Swayne,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  tne  Freedmen's  Bureau  for  the  State  of 
Alabama. 

Stewart  Yan  Yliet,  New  York  city,  chief  depot 
quartermaster  in  New  York. 

Thomas  M.  Harris,  under  orders  to  report  in  per- 
son to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Frederick  T.  Dent,  Washington,  D.  C,  command- 
ing garrison. 

Lewis  B.  Parsons ;  supervising  the  disposition  of 
Government  boats  and  barcres  on  the  Western  rivers. 

Louis  D.  Watkins,  LouisviUe,  Ky.,  commanding  post. 

John  M.  Brannan,  Savannah,  Ga.,  commanding 
District  of  Saf%nnah. 

George  W.  CuUum,  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Military  Academv.    • 

Jefferson  C.  Davis,  Louisville,  Ky.,  commanding 
First  Division  Department  of  Kentucky. 

William  S.  Ketchum,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  spe- 
cial duty  in  the  War  Department. 

James  H.  Carleton,  Santa  F6,  New  Mexico,  com* 
manding  District  of  New  Mexico. 

Absalom  Baird,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Assist.  Com'r 
of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  for  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

John  C.  Robinson,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  commanding 
District  of  Northern  and  Western  New  York.  (Lost 
a  les  in  battle.) 

Henry  Price,  Alexandria,  Ya.,  member  of  a  general 
court-martial. 

Georse  S.  Greene,  Alexandria,  Ya.,  President  of  a 
gencralcourt-martial. 

Henry  J.  Hunt,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  commanding 
Frontier  District,  Department  of  Arkansas. 

George  W.  Getty,  Baltimore,  Md.,  commanding 
District  of  Baltimore,  Middle  Department. 

Alfred  Sully,  CLnton,  Iowa,  commanding  District 
of  Upper  Missouri. 

Clinton  B.  Fisk,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  for  the  States 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Thomas  G.  Pitcher,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  command- 
ing District  of  Indiana,  and  Chief  Mustering  and  Dis- 
bursing officer,  Ac,  for  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Frank  Wheaton,  Omaha  City,  Nebraska  Territory, 
commanding  District  of  Nebraska. 

John  S.  Mason,  Prcscott,  Arizona  Territory,  com- 
manding District  of  Arizona. 

Romeyn  B.  Avres,  Winchester,  Ya.,  commanding 
District  of  the  Snenandoah. 

John  E.  Smith,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  comman  iling  Dis- 
trict of  West  Tennessee. 

Thomas  H.  Huger,  Raleigh,  N  C,  commanding 
Department  of  North  Carolina. 
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Dayis  Tillson.  AngasU,  Oa.,  Assistant  Commis- 
Bioner  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  for  the  State  of 
of  Georgia. 

George  J.  Stannard,  St.  Albans,  Yt.  (Sererelj 
wounded  in  battle.) 

Patrick  E.  Connor,  Great  Salt  Lake  Citj,  Utah 
TerritorT,  commanding  District  of  Utah,  Depuiment 
of  the  Jussonri. 

Gabriel  R.  Paul,  Harrodsburg,  Ej.,  in  charge  of 
Soldier's  Home.    (Sererelj  wounded  in  battle.} 

Adelbert  Ames,  Columbia,  S.  C,  commanding  BLv 
trict  of  Western  South  Carolina. 

Daniel  H.  Rucker,  Washington,  D.  C,  Chief  Depot 
Quartermaster. 

Robert  Allen,  Louisrille,  Ej.,  Chief  Quartermaster 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Rufus  Ingalls,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  dutjat  head- 
quarters armies  of  the  United  States. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Regular  Army — Lieutenant-General,  ...      1 
"  **       Maior-Generals,      ...  5 

**  "       Bngadier-Generals,   ...    18 

.  u 

.    26 
49 


Total,  . 
Fb^n<<«r*— Major-Generals, 
**  Bngadier-Generals, 


Total, 75 

ARMY  OPERATIONS.  The  severe  weather 
of  the  winter  months  of  1864-'65,  caused  no  ces- 
sation in  array  operations.  Mfg.-Gen.  Thomas, 
after  pursuing  the  retreating  forces  of  Gen. 
Hood  from  Tennessee,  collected  his  troops  at 
Eastport  Thence  a  considerable  body  of  his 
men,  consisting  of  the  23d  corps  under  Gen. 
Scbofield,  were  moved  by  raih*oaa  to  the  Atlan- 
tic coast^  and  landed  on  the  Nortli  Carolina 
shore.  Another  small  portion  wf^  sent  to  Gen. 
Sherman  at  Savannah.  To  Gen.  Thomas  was 
now  assigned  the  defence  of  that  extended  por- 
tion of  the  country  from  Atlanta  north  and 
westward,  which  belonged  to  the  department 
under  Gen.  Sherman,  when  he  commenced  his 
march  upon  Savannah.  The  large  garrisons 
which  had  been  required  at  Memphis  and  other 
places  on  the  Mississippi  River,  also  in  Tennes- 
see and  Kentucky,  had  been  set  free  by  his  new 
position,  and  were  able  to  join  his  forces.  At 
the  same  time,  the  army  of  Gen.  Hood  had  been 
fetally  reduced.  The  situation  of  Eastport,  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  near  the  junction  of  the 
lines  of  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama, 
placed  the  northern  portion  of  the  two  latter 
States  at  the  mercy  of  Gen.  Thomas. 

On  Jan.  16th,  1866,  Gen.  Croxton,  with  a 
division  of  the  16th  corps  and  the  1st  division 
of  cavalry,  reconnoitred  from  Eastport  toward 
Corinth,  passing  through  luka  and  Brownsville. 
It  appeared  that  a  small  force  of  Gen.  Hood's 
army  held  Corinth,  while  the  main  body  was 
at  Tupelo.  Thirty-five  of  the  enemy  w^re  cap- 
tured at  the  depot,  and  a  hotel  at  Corinth 
burned.  Deserters,  averaging  from  thirty  to 
fifty  daily,  were  coming  within  Gen.  Thomas's 
lines,  from  Hood's  army.  Subsequently  a  part 
of  Gen.  Hood's  forces  were  marched  by  land 
eastward  across  the  State  of  Georgia,  to.  a<«ist 
in  opposing  Gen.  Sherman.  This  movement 
left  Gen.  Thomas  free  in  the  latter  part  of  Feb- 
ruary to  cooperate  with  Gen.  Canby  against 
Mobile,  and  Southern  Alabama,  and  Mississippi. 


Thus  far  the  quiet  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
»nce  its  operations  last  described,  had  been 
undisturbed,  except  by  those  incidents  usual  to 
hostile  armies  when  near  each  other.  No  im- 
portant movement  had  been  attempted.  Under 
the  call  for  troops  in  December,  1864,  la^ 
numbers  were  going  forward  to  fill  its  ranks. 
The  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  the  fleet  and 
of  the  forces  of  the  Army  of  tlie  James  for  the 
second  attack  on  Wilmington,  tempted  the  ene- 
my at  Richmond  to  make  a  demonstration  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  the  pontoon  bridges 
over  the  James,  and  cutting  tlie  communication 
between  the  Federal  forces  on  the  two  banks. 
If  successful,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  purpose  to 
follow  it  up  by  an  attack  on  the  forces  on  the 
north  bank.  A  fleet,  consisting  of  the  Virginia, 
Fredericksburg,  and  Richmond,  iron-clads  car- 
rying four  guns  each,  and  the  wooden  vessels 
Drewry,  Nansemond,  and  Hampton,  with  two 
guns  each,  the  Buford,  one  gun,  the  steamer 
Torpedo,  and  three  torpedo  boats,  left  Richmond 
on  Jan.  23d.  About  midnight  the  fleet  pe^ed 
Fort  Brady,  and  began  to  pass  the  obstructions. 
A  fire  was  now  opened  by  the  fort,  to  which 
the  enemy  replied,  dismounting  a  hundred 
pounder  in  the  fort,  and  escaping  beyond  its 
range.  The  chain  in  front  of  the  obstructions 
beyond  the  lower  end  of  the  DutcJi  Gap  Canal 
was  cut,  and  the  Fredericksburg  passed  through. 
But  the  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  Drewry,  in 
attempting  to  follow,  grounded.  The  Drewry 
could  not  be  got  off,  and  was  abandoned  as  day- 
light appeared,  and  was  blown  up  subsequently 
by  a  shell  fix>m  the  battery  on  shore.  The  re- 
port of  the  affair  by  the  enemy  was  as  follows: 

The  flagBhip  of  the  expedition  was  the  TirginiB, 
comman^d  by  Lieutenant  Dunington.  The  Kicb> 
mond  was  commanded  by  Lientenant  Bell,  who  was 
First  Lieutenant  on  the  Alabama  at  the  time  of  her 
fight  with  the  Kearsarge.  The  Fredcricksburff  wu 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Sheppard.  The  Tatter 
vessel,  being  of  light  draught,  passed  clean  through 
the  obstruction^  l)ut  the  others  found  a  lower 
tier  of  obstructions  deeply  submerged,  and  which 
bad  not  been  moved  by  the  freshet ;  the  depth  of 
water  overt' 
ight 
thr 


them  bein^  impassable  by  vessels  of  their 
draught.  The  Virginia  received  a  snot  in  the  ceotre 
by  a  three  hundred  pounder  Parrott  shell,  fired  from  ft 
Yankee  Monitor,  being  struck  when  trying  to  get  off 


sunken  obstructions  in  the  river.  The  shot  displaced 
a  few  of  her  bolts,  and  killed  five  of  ber  crew.  Ko 
other  damage  was  done,  but  it  was  found  that  her 
endnes  were  fouled,  not  in  consequence  of  the  ^ot, 
and  that  she  was  not  in  fiKhting  order ;  in  the  mean 
time  the  fire  of  our  vessels  had  completely  silenced 
the  Yankee  shore  batteries,  and  a  number  of  shots 
were  exchanged  with  the  Monitor,  with  what  effect 
is  not  known.  In  consequence  or  the  condition  of 
the  Virginia's  engine,  it  was  decided,  on  a  consulta- 
tion of  The  officers  of  the  flotilla,  to  withdraw  all  ves- 
sels, which  was  done  without  further  casualty.  It 
had  been  impossible  to  survey  the  channel  to  any 
great  extent  on  account  of  the  enemy's  picket  fire,  and 
the  submerged  obstructions  of  the  river  were  found 
to  be  more  effectual  than  they  were  supposed  to  be. 

This  was  followed  by  shelling  between  the 
hostile  batteries  on  the  river  throughout  the 
day,  and  during  the  night  the  fleet  returned  to 
Richmond. 

On  the  night  of  Jan.  81st,  marchmg  orden 
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w«re  issaed  to  the  entire  army  at  Petersburg, 
eonsLbting  of  the  2d,  6th,  6th,  and  9th  corps. 
This  was  preparatory  to  another  movement 
br  the  left,  the  plan  of  which  was  to  throw 
a  sferong  flanking  column  far  beyond  the 
right  of  the  enemy's  works,  along  Hatcher's 
Ran,  so  that  it  might  pass  behind  them  and 
take  them  in  reverse,  and  then,  if  possible,  tarn 
north  and  march  upon  the  Southside  Railroad. 
Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  army  would  form  a 
connection  between  this  corps  on  the  left  flank 
and  press  the  enemy  gradually  back  as  far 
as  possible  toward  the  railroad.  During  the 
day  and  night  following  the  issue  of  the  ordersi, 
the  usual  preparations  for  a  forward  movement 
went  on ;  trooxM  and  baggage  were  moved  to 
the  proper  places,  hospitals  were  cleared,  the 
Bck  sent  to  City  Point,  and  four  days'  rations 
distributed  to  the  troops.  Meanwhile  a  heavy 
fire  was  opened  apon  the  enemy's  lines  at  difier- 
csnt  points,  to  conceal  the  preparations  on  foot 
This  was  k^t  up  during  portions  of  some  nights 


From  Reams'  station  the  cavalry  advanced 
in  the  direction  of  Dinwiddie  Court  House,  and 
encountered  at  Rowanty  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
the  Nottoway,  a  portion  of  Hampton's  cavalry, 
dismounted  and  sheltered  by  breastworks  on 
the  opposite  bank,  but  commanding  the  bridge. 
After  a  short  skirmish  the  bridge  and  the  wonu 
were  carried  with  a  loss  of  about  twenty  men, 
and  the  capture  of  twenty-two  prisoners.  In  a 
few  hours  two  bridges  were  built  for  the  troops 
and  trains  to  cross.  Meanwhile  a  portion  of 
the  cavalry  advanced  to  Dinwiddie  Court  House, 
and  captured  some  empty  wagons,  a  mail,  ^ 
8couting  parties  also  advanced  up  tlie  Boyd- 
ton  road,  and  captured  a  few  wagons.  At 
night  the  force  returned  to  Rowanty  Creek, 
where  Gen.  Gregg  bivouacked. 

Meanwhile  Gen.  Humphreys,  with  the  2d  and 
8d  divisions  of  the  2d  corps  continued  bis  ad- 
vance up  the  Vaughan  road,  encountering  and 
driving  in  the  enemy's  pickets,  and  reaching 
the  Run.    The  intrenchmenta  of  the  enemy 


in  which  the  cars  were  kept  incessantly  running    on  the  opposite  bank  were  not  very  strongly 


to  mass  troops  and  supplies  on  the  right.  The 
preparations  for  the  movement  were  not  com- 
pleted until  Sunday  morning,  the  5th.  Gregg's 
division  of  cavalry  had  been  ordered  to  move 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  6tli  corps, 
mider  General  Warren,  was  to  march  at  five, 
and  the  2d  corps  under  Gen.  Humphreys, 
at  ax  o'clock.  The  flanking  column  consisted 
of  the  5th  corps  with  Gregg's  cavalry.  The 
cavalry  colnmn  moved  down  the  Jerusalem 
plank  road,  and  reached  Reams'  station  soon 
after  daybreak.  The  5th  corps  moved  along 
the  Halifax  road  at  6  o'clock,  with  Gen.  Ayres's 
division  in  advance.  Gen.  Griflin's  next,  and 
Gen,  Crawford's  in  the  rear.  On  the  Vaughan 
road  were  the  2d  and  3d  divisions  of  the 
2d  corps,  under  Gen,  Humphreys,  who.  were 
expected  to  move  directly  upon  the  works  at 
Hatcher's  Run,  whUe  tlie  5th  corps  advanced 
around  the  right. 


manned,  but  the  obstructions  in  the  stream 
were  such  that  the  cavalry  were  driven  back  in 
an  attempt  to  cross.  The  brigade  of  Gen.  De 
Trobriand  was  then  drawn  up  m  line  of  battle, 
and  the  99th  Pennsylvania  sent  across  in  skir- 
mish order,  who  carried  the  works  at  once  witii 
a  small  loss,  and  secured  the  fording  of  the 
stream.  The  enemy's  small  force  were  now 
driven  back  rapidly  to  the  woods,  and  the  bri- 
gade took  a  position  on  a  hill  beyond  the  ford, 
and  throwing  up  intrenchments  rendered  itself 
secure.  Previously,  however,  the  2d  division, 
under  Gen.  Smyth,  when  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  Run,  turned  off  to  the  right  on  a  path 
leading  northeasjerlv  toward  Armstrong's  mill 
and  pond.  After  advancing  three-fourtns  of  a 
mile,  the  enemy  were  found  in  a  strong  position. 
Their  pickets  were  driven  in  after  a  shai-p  en- 
counter, and  a  line  was  fonued  connecting  the 
left  of  the  division  with  the  right  of  the  8d, 
which  Gen.  Mott  commanded. 
Temporary  earthworks  were  • 
thrown  up  and  preparations 
made  to  resist  an  attack.  Some 
skirmishing  ensued  between  the 
pickets  until  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
when  a  heavy  artillery  fire  com- 
menced, and  an  attack  ftom  the 
enemy  was  apparent.  Under 
cover  of  the  artillery  fire  the 
enemy  pressed  through  the  dif- 
ficult swamp,  and  rushed  upon 
the  rifle-pits,  which  now  part- 
ly covered  the  right  of  Gen. 
Smyth's  division.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  such  a  sharp  flre 
as  forced  him  to  fall  back  to 
the  woods.  A  second  and  third 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  the 
works,  and  turn  the  flank  of 
Gen.  Smyth,  but  each  was  re- 
pulsed. At  dusk  the  fighting 
was  over,  and   the  lines  re- 
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mained  sec  ire.  The  loss  of  Gen.  Smyth  was 
about  three  hnndred,  and  that  of  the  enemy 
vho  made  the  attack  somewhat  larger. 

During  the  night  the  5th  corps  was  brought 
into  connection,  on  the  left  of  the  2d  corps,  with 
the  left  of  the  5th,  covered  by  the  cavalry  of 
(Jen.  Gregg.  The  6th  and  9th  corps  were  also 
80  disposed  as  to  render  assistance  to  the  6th 
and  2d.  In  the  morning  the  position  of  the 
troops  was  strengthened  by  constant  work  un- 
til noon.  At  this  time  Gen.  Crawford^s  division 
of  the  5th  corps  was  sent  toward  Dabney's 
mills,  in  order  to  reach  the  Boydton  plank  road« 
The  country  through  which  the  route  lay  was 
covered  with  woods,  swamps,  and  ravines,  cut- 
ting it  up  in  all  directions.  At  the  same  time  the 
enemy,  believing  the  Federal  force  had  recross- 
ed  Hatcher^s  Hun  and  abandoned  the  advance, 
had  sent  out  Gen.  Pegram  with  his  division. 
About  two  miles  above  the  Yaughan  road  his 
skirmishers  met  those  of  Gen.  Crawford,  and 
after  a  sharp  contest  were  forced  back  toward 
his  original  position.  The  divunon  of  Gen. 
Evans  came  to  the  assistance  of  Pegram,  and 
the  advance  of  Gen.  Crawford  was  checked. 
The  division  of  Gen.  Ayres  was  now  sent  to 
support  Gen.  Crawford,  and  a  brigade  of  Grif- 
fin's to  support  (Jen.  (Jregg,  who  was  on  the 
left,  and  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  with 
Lee's  cavalry,  which  pressed  his  rear  heavily. 
During  a  lull  which  happened,  his  force  threw 
np  breastworks.  But  toward  evening  they 
were  attacked  with  great  force  by  the  enemy, 
and  his  pickets  driven  with  his  force  into  the 
works.  The  battle  increased,  and  many  of  his 
officers  were  wounded.  While  this  wcs  taking 
place  on  the  left  of  the  Yaughan  road,  the  in- 
mtry  had  again  become  furiously  engaged  on 
the  right  of  the  road  by  repeated  attacks  of  the 
enemy  along  the  line.  Finally  Gen.  Gregg  was 
driven  out  of  his  breastworks,  and  his  line 
forced  back  to  Hatcher's  Run,  where  he  soon 
found  that  a  similar  misfortune  had  happened 
to  the  infantry.  It  was  not  until  the  intrenched 
lines  on  the  Yaughan  road  and  Hatcher's  Run, 
thrown  up  on  the  previous  day,  were  reached, 
that  the  routed  troops  could  be  rallied.  The 
enemy  dashed  forward  with  great  elation,  but 
were  met  by  such  a  sharp  fire  from  the  intrench- 
ments  as  caused  them  to  fall  back  rapidly  to 
the  woods.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  conflict. 
The  following  is  a  report  by  Gen.  Lee  of  the 
operations  of  the  day : 

HKADgirAXTKBS  Abut  Kostbuui  YnoDOA,  Feb.  <ll,  186S, 
GmmdS.  Cooptr: 

The  enemy  moTed  in  strong  force  yesterday  to 
Hatcher's  Run.  Part  of  his  infantry,  with  Gregg's 
caralfT,  crossed  and  proceeded  on  the  Yaughan  road, 
tiie  infantiT  to  Cattail  Creek,  the  cavalry  to  Dinwid- 
dle Court  House,  where  the  advance  encountered  a 
portion  of  our  cavalry  and  retired. 

In  the  afternoon  parts  of  Hill' a  and  Gordon's 
troops  demonstrated  against  the  enem^  on  the  left 
of  Hatcher's  Run,  near  Armstrong's  Mill.  Finding 
him  intrenched,  they  Withdrew  after  dark.  During 
the  night  the  force  that  had  advanced  beyond  the 
creek  returned  to  it,  and  were  reported  to  be  re« 
oroasing. 


This  morning  Pegram' a  division  moved  down  t( 
the  right  bank  of  the  creek  to  recoDooitre,  when  i 
was  vigorously  attacked.  The  battle  was  obstinatel; 
contested  several  hours,  but  Gen.  Pegram  bcini 
killed  while  bravely  enconrajpng  bis  men,  and  Col 
Hoffman  wounded,  some  contusion  occurred,  and  th* 
division  was  pressed  back  to  its  original  |  osition 
Evans's  division,  ordered  by  Gen.  Gordon  to  supper 
Pegram' s,  charged  the  enemy  and  forced  him  back 
but  was  in  turn  compelled  to  retire.  Malone's  divi 
aion  arriring,  the  enemy  was  driven  rapidly  to  hk 
defences  on  Hatcher'a  Ron. 

The  Union  loss  during  the  day  was  estimated 
at  1,500  to  2,000  men.  The  loss  of  the  enemj 
was  estimated  as  exceeding  1,000  men,  includ- 
ing Gen.  J.  Pegram  and  Col.  Hoffman,  as  IdUed. 

During  the  night  the  works  were  strength- 
ened, and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  7th  the 
enemy  made  a  demonstration  on  the  skirmish 
lines  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  Vaughan  road,  but  were  repulsed. 
At  noon  the  division  of  Gen,  Crawford  was 
sent  out  to  make  a  reconnoissance,  supported 
on  the  left  by  the  division  of  Gen.  Wheaton. 
The  pickets  of  the  enemy  were  encountered 
after  an  advance  of  about  half  a  mile,  and  driven 
back  to  their  works  higher  up  the  run  between 
Armstrong's  and  Burgess's  mills,  and  about  two 
miles  beyond  the  latter.    A  sharp  fire  of  mus- 
ketry ensued ;  but  as  Gen.  Crawford  was  not 
prepared  to  force  the  lines,  he  drew  his  men 
back  again  to  Hatcher's  Run.    The  fighting  by 
tlus  column  was  kept  up  until  night.    Duriog 
the  day,  the  cannonading  between  the  lines  had 
been  constant.    The  next  day,  the  8th,  was  de- 
voted to  throwing  up  intrenchments,  and  strong 
defensive  works  soon  indicated  the  points  at 
which  the  permanent  lines  were  to  be  located. 
The  enemy  made  no  attempts  to  force  the  new 
positions,  but  appeared  satisfied  to  give  up  the 
lower  part  of  the  run  if  no  attempt  was  made 
by  th^  Union  forces  on  the  Boydton  plank  road. 
The  result  of  the  entire  movement  had  been  to 
gain  an  advanced  position  on  the  enemy's  right, 
which  was  held  firmly,  by  completing  the  lines 
to  Hatcher's  Run,  and  extending  the  City  Point 
railroad  thither.    Affairs  now  continued  quiet 
for  some  time.    ArtiUery  duels  were  frequent 
along  the  lines  before  Petersburg,  but  no  im- 
portant movement  was  made.    Large  numbers 
of  deserters  from  the  enemy  were  constantly 
coming  into  the  lines  of  (Jen.  Grant,  often  ei- 
oeeding  seventy  a  day  for  many  days  succes- 
sively, and  increasing  to  two  hundred. 

In  the  Shenandoah  valley,  small  expeditions 
by  one  or  the  other  party  served  to  prevent 
a  quiet  state  of  affairs.  Further  west,  the 
enemy  captured  Beverly  on  Jan.  11th.  This 
was  done  by  Gen.  Rosser,  who  crossed  the 
mountains,  and  early  on  the  morning  o(  Jan. 
11th  entered  thephu^c,  making  prisoners  of  four 
hundred  of  the  garrison,  consisting  of  seven 
hundred  men,  and  dispersing  the  rest  They 
were  asleep  in  their  winter  quarters,  with  no 
pickets  out  further  than  three  hundred  jfffOA 
nrom  their  camp.  A  large  amount  of  commis- 
sary and  ouartermasters'  stores,  with  a  great 
number  of  norses,  were  also  taken.    AgaJ»i  <^ 
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flie  2 1st  of  February,  a  body  of  the  enemy's 
ctTilry,  under  Lieut  McNeil,  dashed  into  Cum- 
berland before  daylight,  sorprised  and  captured 
the  pickets,  and  carried  off  M«g.-Gen8.  Kelly 
and  Crook.  They  were  quietly  seized  in  their 
beds  with  their  staff  officers,  and  taken  to  Rich- 
mond, and  subsequently  exchanged. 

The  success  which  attended  the  march  of 
Gen.  Shaman  through  Georgia,  both  in  dis- 
heartening the  Southern  people  and  in  destroy- 
ing the  oommonications  between  different  parts 
of  the  Confederacy,  determined  the  nature  of 
the  approaching  campaign.  The  field  of  de- 
cisive operations  was  now  reduced  to  three 
Stat^  and  if  South  and  North  Carolina  were 
overrun  it  would  not  only  cut  off  the  resources 
of  Gen.  Leie^a  army  at  Richmond,  but  also  result 
in  oraioentrating  an  overwhelming  force  agwnst 
him.  Both  combatants  therefore  prepared  to 
put  forth  their  final  efforts.  At  Richmond,  Gen, 
Lee  was  appointed  as  General-in-Chief;  Gen. 
Johnston  was  ordered  to  the  command  in 
South  Carolina;  Gen.  Hood  was  supplanted  by 
Gen.  Taylor  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi ;  Gen. 
Breckinridge  was  brought  into  the  Cabinet  as 
Secretary  of  War,  which  had  already  undergone 
a  change  by  the  displacement  of  Mr.  Memmin- 
ger  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  ap- 
pomtment  of  Mr.  Trenholm  of  South  Carolina. 
On  the  Federal  side  Gen.  Schofield,  with  a 
itrong  force,  was  placed  in  command  in  North 
Carolina,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  approach 
of  Gen,  Sherman,  and  Gen.  GiUmore  relieved 
Gen.  Foster  in  the  Department  of  South  Caro- 
Fma. 

Immediately  after  taking  possession  of  Sa- 
vannah, Gen.  Sherman  began  his  preparations 
for  a  march  through  the  Carolinas  to  Richmond; 
meanwhile  Gen.  Hardee  with  his  command 
occupied  Charleston.  The  first  movement  of 
Gen.  Sherman  was  to  send  a  part  of  Gem 
Logan's  15th  corps  and  Gen.  Blair s  17th  corps, 
both  belong^g  to  Qen.  Howard's  wing  of  his 
army,  by  transports  to  Beaufort,  near  Hilton 
Head.  The  important  bridge  where  the  rail- 
road from  Savannah  to  Charleston  crossed  the 
Poootaligo,  was  the  object  of  this  movement. 
This  bridge,  49  miles  from  Savannah  and  55 
mfles  trcm  Charleston,  being  with  the  trestle 
work  in  the  swamp  a  mile  in  length,  was  so 
necessary  to  the  communication  between  the 
two  cities,  that  frequent  attempts  had  been 
made  by  the  Union  commanders  of  the  depart- 
ment to  destroy  it.  The  force  of  the  enemy 
had  always  proved  strong  enough  to  defeat 
these  efforts.  On  Jan.  18th  the  advance  from 
Beaufort  began.  The  division  of  Gen.  Hatch 
had  taken  a  position  near  the  bridge,  with  their 
guns  turned  on  the  railroad,  when  the  l7th 
corps  crossing  the  ferry  at  Port  Royal  on  a 
pontoon  bridse  moved  rapidly  but  cautiously 
to  the  railroad.  The  pickets  of  the  enemy  were 
driven  away  without  difficulty.  On  the  15th 
an  advance  was  made,  the  17th  corps  being 
on  the  left,  and  Gen.  Hatch  on  the  nght,  and 
the  railroad  gained  a  little  south  of  the  bridge. 


The  skirmishers  pushed  forward,  encountering 
those  of  the  enerav,  who  were  supported  by 
light  artillery,  and  ouickly  drove  them  o^ 
thus  gaining  the  briage.  A  brigade  of  the 
17th  followed,  and  can-ied  it  and  the  earth 
works  at  the  further  end.  The  enemy  seeing 
they  would  lose  possession  of  the  bridge,  a^ 
tempted  to  bum  it,  but  were  defeated  in  tlieir 
efforts  by  the  rapid  movements  of  the  troops. 
The  Federal  loss  was  about  fifty.  The  force 
of  the  enemv  consisted  of  a  deta<^hment  from 
Gen.  Hardee  s  command,  under  Gen.  McLaws. 
They  were  driven  out,  and  the  17th  corps 
occupied  the  railroad  from  Coosawatchie  to  the 
the  Tallahatchie.  A  depot  of  supplies  was 
established  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  with* 
easy  water  communication  back  to  Hilton 
Head. 

At  the  same  time  the  left  wing,  under  Mi\j.- 
Gen.  Slocum,  and  the  cavalry,  under  M^j.-Gen. 
Kilpatrick,  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  near 
RobertsviUe  and  Coosawatchie,  with  a  depot 
of  supplies  at  Pureysburg  on  Sister's  ferry  on 
the  Savannah  River.  Gen.  Slocum  caused  a 
good  pontoon  bridge  to  be  constructed  opposite 
Savannah,  and  the  "  Union  causeway  "  leading 
through  the  low  rice  fields  opi.osite  the  city 
was  repaired  and  "  corduroy ea.  *  But  before 
the  time  appointed  for  him  to  march,  the  heavy 
rains  of  January  had  swelled  the  river,  broken 
the  pontoon  bridge,  and  overflowed  the  whole 
bottom,  so  that  the  causeway  was  four  feet 
under  water,  and  Gen.  Slocum  was  compelled 
to  look  higher  up  for  a  passage  over  the  river. 
He  moved  up  to  Sister's  ferry,  but  even  there 
the  river  with  its  overflowed  bottoms  was 
nearly  three  miles  wide.  He  did*  not  succeed 
in  getting  his  whole  wing  across  until  during 
the  first  week  in  February. 

Meanwhile  the  division  of  Gen.  Grover  of 
the  19th  corps  had  been  sent  by  Gen.  Grant  to 
garrison  Savannah,  and  on  Jan.  18th  Gen. 
Sherman  transferred  the  forts  and  city  of  Sa- 
vannah to  Gen.  Foster,  still  commanding  the 
Department  of  the  South,  and  instructed  him 
to  follow  on  the  coast  the  movements  of  the 
army  under  Sherman  inland,  by  occupying 
Charleston  and  such  other  points  as  would 
be  of  any  military  value.  The  plan  of  Gen. 
Sherman  was  to  strike  direct  for  Goldsboro' 
in  North  Carolina,  and  open  communication 
with  £he  sea  by  the  Newbem  Railroad.  For 
this  pm'pose  he  ordered  CoL  W.  W.  Wright, 
Superintendent  of  MlUtary  Railroads,  to  pro- 
ceed in  advance  to  Newbem  and  to  be  prepared 
to  extend  the  railroad  out  from  that  city  to 
Goldsboro  by  March  15th.  At  the  same  time 
Gen.  Sherman  ordered  his  chief  quartermaster 
and  commissary.  Gens.  Easton  and  Beckwith. 
to  complete  the  supplies  at  Sister's  ferry  and 
Pocotaligo,  and  follow  the  movement  coastwise, 
and  be  prepared  to  open  communication  with 
him  from  Morehead  City  about  the  same 
time.  Having"  completed  his  preparations,  Gen. 
Sherman  issued  the  order  to  march  on  Jan- 
uary 19th.     He  left  Savannah   on  the  22d 
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and  proceeded  to  Beaufort,  and  on  the  24th 
reached  Pocotaligo,  where  the  17th  corps 
under  Gen.  Blair  was  encamped.  The  15th 
corps  at  this  time  was  somewhat  scattered: 
the  divisions  of  Gens.  Wood  and  Uazen  were 
at  Beaufort;  that  of  Gen.  J.  £.  Smith  was 
inarching  from  Savannah  hj  the  coast-road, 
and  that  of  Gen.  Corse  was  still  at  Savannah, 
eni  off  by  the  storms  and  freshet  in  tiie  river. 
The  enemj  supposed  the  object  of  Gen.  Sher- 
man was  to  reach  Charleston,  and  had  adopted 
the  Salkehatchie  River  as  his  line  of  defence. 
On  the  25th  a  demonstration  was  made  against 
the  Combahee  ferry  and  railroad  bridge  across 
the  Salkehatchie,  for  the  purpose  of  occupying 
the  enemy.  The  heavy  rains  had  swollen  the 
river  so  that  water  stood  in  the  swamps  for  a 
breadth  of  more  than  a  mile  at  a  depth  of  from 
one  to  twenty  feet  By  making  apparent 
preparations  to  cross  the  river,  he  was  able, 
with  a  comparatively  small  force,  to  keep  a  con- 
aderably  body  of  tlie  enemy  in  front  disposed 
to  content  the  advance  on  Charleston,  although 
not  having  the  remotest  intention  to  move  on 
that  dtj.  On  the  27th  Gen.  Hatch's  division 
evacuated  its  position  on  the  TuUafuiney  and 
Goosahatchie  Rivers,  and  moved  to  Pocotaligo 
to  keep  up  the  feints  already  begun,  and  until 
the  right  wing  should  move  higher  up  and  cross 
the  Salkehatchie  about  River's  or  Broxton's 
bridge. 

By  the  29th  the  roads  back  of  Savannah  had 
become  sufficiently  free  of  the  flood  to  permit 
Gen.  Siocum  to  put  his  wing  in  motion ;  and  as 
he  approach^  Sister's  ferry  the  gunboat  Pon- 
tiac  was  sent  up  by  Admiral  Dedilgren  to  cover 
tiie  o-ossing.  Meanwhile  the  division  of  the 
15th  tjorps  had  reached  Pocotaligo,  and  the 
right  wing  had  loaded  its  wagons  and  was 
resdyto  start  Gen.  Howard  was  thereupon 
ordeal  to  move  the  17th  corps  along  the 
the  Salkehatchie  as  high  up  as  River's  bridge, 
and  the  15th  corps  by  Hickory  Hill,  Leper's 
cro»-foads,  Anglesey  post  oflBce,  and  Beau- 
fort bridge,  leaving  Gefn.  Hatch's  division  at 
Pftcotaligo  feigning  to  cross  at  the  Salkhatchie 
bridge  and  ferry  until  the  movement  turned 
the  enemy's  position  and  forced  him  to  fall 
back  on  the  Edisto. 

The  march  began  on  the  1st  of  February. 
All  the  roads  northward  had  been  held  by  the 
Confederate  cavalry  under  (Jenernl  Wheeler, 
who  had,  with  details  of  negro  laborers,  felled 
treeSf  burned  bridges,  and  made  obstructions  to 
impede  this  march.  The  pioneer  battalions, 
however,  were  so  well  organized  that  these  ob- 
stroctions  were  quickly  removed.  The  felled 
trees  were  cleared  away  and  bridges  rebuilt  by 
the  heads  of  columns  before  the  rear  could  close 
ttp.  On  February  2d  the  15th  corps  reached 
Leper's  cross-roads,  and  the  17th  was  at 
River's  bridge.  At  this  time  Gen.  Siocum 
was  struggling  with  the  floods  of  the  Savannah 
at  Sisters  ferry.  Two  divisions  of  the  20th 
Mwpa,  under  Gen.  Williams,  were  on  the  east 
innk,  and  the  cavalry  of  Gen.  Kilpatrick  had 


been  able  to  cross  over  on  the  pontoon  bridge. 
Gen.  Sherman  ordered  Gen.  Williams  to  march 
to  Lawtonsville  and  Allandalo,  Gen.  Kilpatrick 
to  Blackville,  by  way  of  Barnwell,  and  Gen. 
Siocum  to  hurry  the  crossing  at  Sister's  ferry 
as  much  as  possible,  and  overtake  the  right 
wing  on  the  South  Carolina  Railroad.  At  the 
same  time  Gen.  Howard,  with  the  right  wing, 
was  ordered  to  cross  the  Salkehatchie  and  pmui 
rapidly  for  the  same  railroad  at  or  near  Mid- 
way. The  line  of  the  Salkehatchie  was  held 
by  the  enemy  in  force,  having  Intrcnchmcnts 
for  infantry  and  artillery  at  River's  and  Beau- 
fort bridges.  The  former  position  was  carried 
on  February  8d  by  Gens.  Mower's  and  Smith's 
divisions  of  the  17th  corps.  The  troops  crossed 
the  swamp,  which  was  nearly  three  miles  wide, 
and  in  which  the  water  was  from  the  knee  to 
the  shoulder  in  depth.  The  weather  was  severe- 
ly oold,  and  the  generals  on  foot  led  their  com- 
mands and  made  a  lodgment  below  the  bridge, 
and  turned  on  the  brigade  of  the  enemy  which 

giarded  it,  and  drove  them  in  confusion  toward 
ronchville.  In  this  affair  one  oflSoer  and  seven- 
teen men  were  killed,  and  seventy  wounded, 
who  were  sent  to  Pocotaligo.  The  15th  corps 
had  been  ordered  to  carnr  Uie  Beaufort  bridge, 
but  this  was  evacuated  by  the  enemy  as  soon 
as  the  crossing  was  effected  at  Rivers  bridge. 
The  position  was  strong  both  in  its  natural 
works  and  the  line  of  works  which  defended 
the  passage  of  the  river.  Gen.  Sherman  had 
now  opined  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  Salke- 
hatchie and  Edisto  Rivers,  and  threatened  alike 
Augusta,  Branchville,  and  Charleston.  At 
Augusta  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill  was  in  command  with  a 
considerable  force,  and  Branchville  was  rein- 
forced and  works  thrown  up  to  render  it  more 
secure.  The  country  in  which  the  army  was 
now  moving  was  rich  in  forage  and  supplies. 
Turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  chickens,  nicely-cured 
hams,  potatoes,  honey,  and  an  abundance  of 
other  luxuries,  were  obtwned  by  the  soldiers, 
and  plenty  of  com  and  fodder  for  the  animals. 
The  houses  generally  were  deserted,  although 
here  and  there  women  and  children  were  found. 
Wide-spreading  columns  of  smoke  rose  where- 
ever  the  array  went.  The  following  correaoond- 
ence  relative  to  the  destruction  of  dwellings 
took  plaoe  on  the  dates  therein  named : 

GRAiiAm,  S.  C,  Febraarr  T,  1869i 

GcNEBAL :  I  have  the  honor  to  propose  that  if  the 
troops  of  your  army  be  required  to  discoutinue  burn- 
ing the  houses  of  our  citlxens  I  will  discontinue  burn- 
ing cotton. 

As  an  earnest  of  the  good  faith  in  which  my  propo- 
sition is  tendered,  I  leave  at  this  place  about  three 
hundred  bales  of  cotton  unharmea,  worth  in  New 
York  over  a  Quarter  million,  and  in  our  currency  one 
and  a  half  millions.  I  trust  my  having  commenced 
will  cause  you  to  use  your  influence  to  insure  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  proposition  by  your  whole  arniT. 

1  trust  that  you  will  not  deem  it  improper  tor  me 
to  ask  that  you  will  require  the  troops  under  your 
command  to  discontinue  the  wanton  destruction  of 
property  not  necessary  for  their  sustenance. 

BespectfuIIy.  General,  your  obedient  servant, 
J.  WHEELER,  Maj.-Gen.  C.  S.  A. 
Moj.-Gen.  0. 0.  Howard,  U.  S.  Army,  Com* ding,  to 
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AXSWERED  BT  QEKBBAL  8HKB1IAK. 

Hjcasqu^  Miutakt  DiTWiow  OF  Tiw  MiBSimiprx, ) 
b(  THB  FiBLD,  Fobmary  SLlSftS.     f 
Gbxeral  :  Tours,  addressed  to  General  Howard,  is 
received  by  me.    I  hope  vou  will  bum  all  cotton,  and 
save  us  the  trouble.     We  don't  want  it;  and  it  has 

froven  a  curse  to  our  country.    All  you  don't  bum 
will. 

As  to  private  houses  occupied  by  peaceful  families 
my  orders  are  not  to  molest  or  disturb  them,  and  I 
think  my  orders  are  obeyed.  Vacant  houses,  being 
of  no  use  to  anybodv,  I  care  little  about,  as  the  own- 
ers have  thought  them  of  no  use  to  themselves.  I 
don't  want  them  destroyed,  but  do  not  take  much 
care  to  preserve  them. 

I  am,  with  respect,  yours  truly, 
TV.  T.  SUERMAN   M^j.-Gen.  Commanding. 
Hai.-Gen.  J.  Wheblbb,  Commanding  Cavalry  Corps 
Confederate  Army. 

UDon  the  breaking  of  the  line  of  the  Salke- 
hatchie  the  enemy  retreated  at  once  behind  the 
Edisto  at  BranchviUe,  and  the  whole  army 
poshed  at  once  to  the  South  Carolina  Railroad 
at  Midway,  Bamberg,  and  Graham's  station. 
The  troops  immediately  set  to  work  to  destroy 
the  road,  which  had  been  of  great  importance 
to  the  enemy,  both  as  a  means  of  communica- 
tion and  for  forwarding  supplies  from  Augusta 
and  northern  Georgia  to  Richmond.  From  the 
7th  to  the  10th  of  February  the  work  was 
thorougldy  done  by  the  17th  corps,  from  the 
Edisto  up  to  Bamberg,  and  from  Bamberg  up 
to  Black ville  by  the  15th  corps.  As  the  17th 
corps  threatened  BranchviUe,  the  enemy  burn- 
ed the  railroad  bridge  and  Walker's  bridge  be- 
low across  the  Edisto.  Meanwiiile  Gen.  Kil- 
patrick  had  brought  his  cavalry  rapidly  by 
Barnwell  to  Blackville,  and  turned  toward 
Aiken,  for  the  purpose  of  threatening  Augusta 
without  being  drawn  into  any  serious  battie. 
Blackville  is  eighteen  miles  west  of  Midway, 
and  forty-seven  miles  east  of  Augusta  \  Aiken  is 
seventeen  miles  east  of  Augusta.  In  his  pro- 
gress he  had  serious  skirmishes  with  Wheeie)''s 
cavalry,  first  at  BlackviUe  and  afterwards  at 
Williston  and  Aiken.  On  February  8th  Gen. 
Williams,  with  two  divisions  of  the  20th  corps, 
reached  the  railroad  at  Graham's  station,  and 
Gen.  Slocum  reached  Blackville  on  the  10th. 
This  wing  continued  the  destruction  of  the  rail- 
road from  Blackville  up  to  Windsor.  By  Feb- 
ruary 11th  Gen.  Sherman's  force  was  along  the 
railroad  from  Midway  to  Johnson's  station. 
The  effect  was  to  divide  the  enemy's  forces, 
which  still  remained  at  BranchviUe  and  Charles- 
ton on  the  one  hand,  and  Aiken  and  Augusta 
on  the  other. 

The  movement  on  Orangeburg  now  com- 
menced. The  railroad  from  Augusta  running 
nearly  east  to  BranchviUe,  there  intersects  with 
the  railroad  from  Columbia  to  BranchviUe,  run- 
ning nearly  south)  and  thence  southeast  to 
Charleston.  Gen.  Sherman  at  this  time  was 
operating  west  of  BranchviUe  on  the  r^lroad 
iW>m  that  place  to  Augusta.  He  now  strikes 
north  to  Orangeburg,  the  first  important  station 
on  the  road  from  BrancliviUe  to  Columbia,  and 
distant  from  BranchviUe  seventeen  mUes.  The 
next  important  station  north  is  KingviUe,  where 


the  road  from  WUmington  to  Charleston  inter* 
sects  the  Columbia  and  Charleston  road,  the 
latter  portion  of  which  is  common  to  both. 
Orangeburg  had  a  populatioli  of  about  three 
thousand,  and  was  prettUy  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Edisto.  From  its  position 
upon  the  ridge  of  high  lands  on  which  the  rail- 
road runs,  it  was  really  of  more  importance 
than  BranchviUe,  which  the  enemy  had  care- 
fuUy  fortified. 

The  17th  corps  crossed  the  south  fork  of  the 
Edisto  atBinnaker's  bridge,  and  moved  directlj 
for  Orangeburg,  whUe  the  15th  corps  crossed  at 
Holmon's  bridge,  and  moved  to  Poplar  Springs 
to  act  as  a  support.  The  left  wing,  which  was 
stUl  at  work  on  the  raUroad,  was  ordered  to 
cross  the  South  Edisto  at  New  and  Guignard's 
bridges,  and  move  to  the  Orangeburg  and  Edge- 
field road,  and  there  await  the  result  of  the 
attack  on  Orangeburg.  On  the  12th  the  corps 
was  before  the  north  fork  of  the  Edisto,  and  at 
an  early  hour  engaged  in  skirmishing  with  the 
enemy  at  different  points.  A  force  was  found 
intrenched  in  front  of  the  Orangeburg  bridge, 
but  was  swept  away  at  a  dash,  and  driven  across 
the  bridge,  which  was  partiaUy  burned.  Beliind 
the  bridge  was  a  battery  in  position,  covered  by 
a  cotton  and  earth  parapet  with  extensive  wings. 
While  the  division  of  Gen.  GUes  A.  Smith  was 
held  close  up  to  the  Edisto,  the  other  two  were 
moved  by  Gen.  Blair  to  a  point  about  two 
mUes  below,  where  Gen.  Force's  division  cross- 
ed by  a  pontoon  bridge,  and  Gen.  Mowers  was 
held  to  act  as  a  support.  As  soon  as  Force's 
division  made  their  appearance  coming  up  from 
the  swamp,  the  enemy  began  to  give  ground, 
and  Gen.  Smith's  division  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  bridge,  and  crossed  over  and  occupied  the 
enemy's  position.  The  bridge  was  soon  repair- 
ed, and  by  the  nuddle  of  the  afternoon  the 
whole  corps  was  in  Orangeburg,  and  had  be- 
gun to  destroy  the  railroad.  This  work  was 
done  effectually  by  the  corps  to  LewisviUe,  a 
distance  of  twelve  miles.  Gen.  Blair  was  then 
ordered  to  push  the  enemy  across  the  Congaree, 
and  force  him  to  bum  die  bridge.  This  was 
accomplished  on  the  14th.  The  Congaree  River 
is  formed  by  the  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers, 
which  unite  at  Columbia.  After  a  southeast 
course  of  about  fifty  mUes,  it  unites  with  the 
Wateree  to  form  the  Santee.  Steamboats  as- 
cend to  Columbia. 

Gen.  Sherman  now  directed  hb  march 
straight  for  Columbia,  distant  fifty-one  mUes 
from  Orangeburg.  The  advance  of  the  17th 
corps  was  along  the  State  road.  whUe  the  15th 
corps  crossed  the  north  branch  of  the  Edisto 
from  Poplar  Springs  at  SchiUing's  bridge,  and 
took  a  country  road  which  came  into  the  State 
road  at  Zeigler's.  The  20th  corps  moved 
north  on  a  line  west  of  the  15th,  diverging 
toward  Columbia ;  the  14th  corps  advanced  in 
a  line  further  west,  and  the  cavalry  on  their 
left  flank.  On  the  15th,  the  16th  corps  discov- 
ered the  enemy  in  a  strong  postion  at  Little 
Congaree  bridge,  across  Congaree  Creek,  with 
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ft  irork  on  the  south  ade  to  cover  their  retreat 
•cross  the  bridge,  and  a  well-constmcted  fort 
on  the  north  side  commanding  the  bridge  with 
artillery.  The  groand  in  front  was  level  and 
dear,  but  rendered  very  unfavorable  by  a  fresh 
deport  of  mad  from  a  recent  overflow.  Geo. 
Woods,  in  command  of  the  leading  division,  sac- 
oeeded  in  turning  the  flank  of  the  work  sonth 
of  the  bridge  by  sending  Stone's  brigade  through 
a  cypress  swamp  on  the  left;  and  by  following 
up  flie  enemy,  who  immediately  began  to  re- 
treat, he  was  able  to  get  possession  of  the 
bridge  and  the  fort  on  the  north  side.  The 
bridge  had  been  somewhat  iinured  by  fire,  and 
had  to  be  repaired  before  the  passage  of  the 
artillefy.  It  was  night,  therefore,  before  the 
head  of  the  column  reached  the  bridge  across 
Congaree  River  in  front  of  Columbia.  During 
the  night  the  enemy  shelled  the  camps  from 
a  battery  on  the  east  side  of  the  Congaree 
above  Granby.  Early  on  the  next  morning, 
Feb.  16th,  the  head  of  the  column  reached  the 
bank  of  the  Congaree  opposite  Columbia,  but 
too  late  to  save  the  bridge  over  the  river  at  that 
Doint,  irhich  had  been  set  on  fire  by  tlie  enemy. 
Meanwhile  the  inhabitants  of  Columbia  could 
be  seen  moving  in  great  excitement  about  the 
streets,  and  occasionally  small  bodies  of  cavalry' 
but  no  masses  of  troops.  A  single  gun  was 
fired  a  few  times  by  the  order  of  Gen.  Sherman, 
at  the  railroad  depot,  to  scatter  the  people  who 
were  seen  carrying  away  sacks  of  corn  and  floor 
which  his  army  needed*  No  manifestation  of 
surrender  was  exhibited  from  the  city. 

Within  an  hour  after  the  arrival  of  the  head 
of  Gen.  Howard's  column  at  the  river  opposite 
Columbia,  the  head  of  the  column  of  the  left 
wing  under  Gen.  Slocum  also  appeared.  Gen. 
Howard,  instead  of  crossing  in  front  of  Colum- 
bia, moved  three  miles  up  to  Saluda  Factory, 
and  crossed  on  the  16th,  skirmishing  with  cav- 
al^,  and  on  the  night  of  the  same  day  made  a 
brMge  across  Broad  River,  three  miles  above 
Cdombia,  by  which  he  crossed  over  Stone's 
brigade  of  Wood's  division  of  the  15  th  corps. 
Under  cover  of  this  brigade  a  pontoon  bridge 
was  laid  on  the  morning  of  the  17th.  Mean- 
while Gen,  Slocum  moved  up  to  cross  the  Sa- 
luda at  Zion's  Church,  and  tneuce  to  take  the 
roads  leading  direct  to  Winnsboro.  His  object 
was  also  to  break  up  the  railroads  and  bridges 
about  Alston. 

Gen.  Sherman  thus  describes  the  entrance  to 
Columbia :  "  I  was  in  person  at  the  pontoon 
bridge  (on  the  17th),  and  at  11  a,  m.  learned 
that  the  Mayor  of  Columbia  had  come  out  in  a 
carriage,  and  made  a  formal  surrender  of  the 
city  to  Col.  Stone,  25th  Iowa  infantry,  com- 
manding 8d  brigade,  1st  division,  15th  corps. 
About  the  same  time  a  small  party  of  the  17th 
corps  had  crossed  the  Congaree  in  a  skiff,  and 
entered  Columbia  from  a  point  immediately 
weet  In  anticipaUon  of  the  occupation  of  the 
city,  I  had  mode  written  orders  to  Gen.  How- 
ard touching  the  conduct  of  the  troops.  These 
vero  to  destroy  absolutely  all  arsenals  and  pub- 


lic propertv  not  needed  for  our  own  use,  as 
well  as  all  railroads,  depots,  and  maohin^rr 
useful  in  war  to  an  enemy,  but  to  spare  all 
dwellings,  colleges,  schools,  asylums,  and  harm- 
less private  property.  I  was  th^  first  to  cross 
the  pontoon  bridge,  and  in  company  with  Gen. 
Howard  rode  into  the  city.  The  day  was  clear, 
but  a  perfect  tempest  of  wind  was  raging.  The 
brigade  of  CoL  Htone  was  already  in  the  city, 
and  was  pvoperly  posted.  Citizens  and  soldiers 
were  on  the  streets,  and  general  good  order 
prevailed.  Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  who  com- 
manded the  Confederate  rear  gnard  of  cavalry, 
had,  in  anticipation  of  onr  cM)ture  of  Colum- 
bia, ordered  that  all  cotton,  public  and  private, 
should  be  moved  into  the  streets  and  nred,  to 
prevent  our  making  use  of  it  Bales  were 
piled  everywhere,  the  rope  and  bagging  cut, 
and  tufts  of  cotton  were  blown  about  in  the 
wind,  lodged  in  the  trees  and  against  the 
houses,  so  as  to  resemble  a  snow-storm.  Some 
of  these  piles  of  cotton  were  burning,  especially 
one  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  near  the 
Court  House,  but  the  fire  was  partially  subdued 
by  the  labors  of  our  soldiers,  During  the  day 
the  15th  corps  passed  through  Columbia  and 
out  on  the  Camden  road.  The  17th  did  not 
enter  the  town  at  all ;  and,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  the  left  wing  and  the  cavalry  did  not 
come  within  two  miles  of  the  town. 

*'  Before  one  single  public  building  had  been 
fired  by  order,  the  smouldering  fires  set  bv 
Hampton's  order  were  rekindled  by  the  wind, 
and  communicated  to  the  buildings  around. 
About  dark  they  began  to  spread,  and  got  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  bri^ide  on  duty  within 
the  city.  The  whole  of  Wood's  division  was 
brought  in,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  check 
the  flames,  which,  by  midniLcht,  had  become 
unmanageable,  and  raged  untd  about  4  a.  m., 
when,  the  wind  subsidmg,  they  were  got  under 
control.  I  was  up  nearly  all  night,  and  saw 
Generals  Howard,  Logan,  Woods,  and  others, 
laboring  to  save  houses,  and  protect  families 
thus  suddenly  deprived  of  shelter  arid  of  bed- 
ding and  wearing  apparel.  I  disclaim  on  the 
part  of  my  army  any  agency  in  this  fire,  but. 
on  tlie  contrary,  claim  that  we  saved  what  or 
Columbia  remains  unconsumed.  And,  without 
hesitation,  I  charge  Gen.  Wade  Hampton  with 
having  burned  his  own  city  of  Columbia,  not 
with  a  malicious  intent^  or  as  the  manifestation 
of  a  silly  *  Roman  stoicism,'  but  from  folly  and 
want  of  sense  in  filling  it  with  lint  cotton  and 
tinder.  Our  officers  and  men  on  duty  worked 
well  to  extinguish  the  fiames ;  but  others  not 
on  duty,  including  the  oflScers  who  had  long 
been  imprisoned  there,  rescued  by  us,  may  have 
assisted  in  spreading  the  fire  after  it  had  once 
begun,  and  may  have  indulged  in  concealed  joy 
to  see  the  ruin  of  the  capital  of  South  Carolina. 
During  the  18th  and  19th  the  arsenal,  raifroad  ' 
depots, .  machine  shops,  foundries,  and  other 
buildings  were  properly  destroyed  by  detailed 
working  parties,  and  the  raifroad  track  torn  up 
and  destroyed  to  Kingsville  and  the  Wateree 
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bridge,  and  np  in  the   directioii  of  Winns- 
boro." 

The  following  will  show  what  troops  first 
entered  Colmnbia : 

H£AI>QirAXTBBS  FOXntTH  DlYIftlOX,        ) 

Sewhtkkkth  Akmt  Cobps.  > 

Near  Columbia,  8.  C^  Feb.  17,  iSMt  ) 
Brig^'Gtn,  Wnu  W,  BeUenap^  Commanding ZdBrigade: 
Sir,— Allow  me  to  congratulate  70a.  and  through 
you,  Lieut.-CoI.  J.  C.  Kennedy,  13th  Iowa  Veteran 
Tolunteersj  and  the  men  under  bis  command,  for 
first  entenng  the  citj  of  Columbia,  on  the  momios 
of  Friday,  February  ITth^  and  being  the  first  to  plant 
bis  colors  on  the  capitol  of  South  Carolina.  While 
the  army  was  laying  pontoon  bridges  across  the  Saluda 
and  Broad  Rivers,  three  miles  above  the  city,  Lieut- 
Col.  Kennedy,  under  your  direction,  fitted  up  an  old 
worn-out  flat  boat,  capable  of  carrying  about  twenty 
men^nd  accompanied  by  Lieuts.  Eu  C.  McArthur 
and  Wm.  H.  GoodcU,  of  your  staff,  crossed  the  river 
in  front  of  the  city,  and  ooldly  advanced  through  its 
streets,  sending  back  the  boat  with  another  procured 
on  the  opposite  shore,  for  more  troops,  and  on  their 
arrival,  with  seventy-five  men  m  all,  drove  a  portion 
of.  Wheeler's  cavalry  from  the  town,  and  at  eleven 
and  a  half  o'clock  a.  m.  planted  his  two  stands  of 
colors,  one  upon  the  old  and  the  other  upon  the  new 
capitoL 

The  swift  current  of  the  Congaree  River  and  its 
rocky  channel  rendered  his  crossing  both  difficult 
and  dangerous,  and  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  but 
in  what  force  unknown^  rendered  the  undertaking 
still  more  hazardous.  Lieut-Col.  Kennedy  and  his 
regiment  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  its  successful 
accomplishment. 

J  have  the  honor  to  be,  rery  respectfully, 
Tour  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  GILES  A.  SMITH, 

Brevet  Major-General  Commanding. 

The  consequences  of  the  movements  of  Gen. 
Shei*man  thus  far  were  a  division  of  the  forces 
of  the  enemy  and  the  evacuation  of  Charleston. 
Gen.  Ilardee  was  in  Charieston  with  about 
14,000  men,  expecting  the  approach  of  Gen. 
Sherman  on  his  appearance  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Branch ville.  At  Augusta,  which  was  equally 
threatened,  was  Gens.  D.  H.  Hill  and  G.  W, 
Smith,  who  were  so  certain  of  the  approach  of 
Gen.  Sherman  that  the  public  property  was 
almost  entirely  removed  from  the  city.  A 
considerable  cavalry  force  wa^at  different  points 
In  South  Carolina  under  Hampton,  "Wheeler, 
McLaws,  and  others.  Gen.  Beauregard,  who 
had  been  in  command  at  Charleston,  was  near 
the  North  Carolina  line  collecting  forces  and 
ready  to  take  the  command  of  troops  from 
Hood's  army  with  those  under  Hill.  Gen.  Lee, 
it  is  supposed,  also  sent  some  men  into  North 
Carolina.  Gen,  Sherman  marched  at  once  to 
Columbia,  knowing  that  when  once  there  Au- 
gusta could  be  easily  taken.  But  if  Augusta 
had  been  first  captured,  a  concentration  of  the 
enemy  might  have  been  made  at  Columbia, 
which  would  have  rendered  its  capture  more 
difficult.  Augusta  was  also  of  less  importance 
after  its  railroad  communication  had  been  cut 
off.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Charleston  some 
'  skirmishing  had  taken  place  at  intervals  with- 
out any  important  results. 

After  Gen.  Sherman  destroyed  the  railroad 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Branch  ville,  only  one 
line  remained  open  from  Charleston.    This  was 


the  road  running  north  to  Floreace  and  Cbe« 
raw.    It  was  the  only  line  of  retreat  for  G^. 
Hardee,  and  as  Gen.  Sherman  moved  north  it 
was  necessary  for  the  latter  to   secure  it  at 
once,  aB  it  was  threatened.  On  Feb.  lOtb,  Gen. 
Schemmelfennig,  with  a  body  of  troops  of  Gen. 
Gillmore^s  command,  laid  a  bridge  across  the 
creek  separating  Folly  and  Cole  Islands  from 
James  Island,  and  effected  a  lodgment  on  the 
latter,  about  three  miles  southwest  of  Charles- 
ton.   Skirmishers  advanced  and  met  the  enemy 
about  a  mile  distant  on  the  Stono  River.    A 
gunboat  and  mortar  schooner,  and  the  iron- 
clads Augusta  and  Savannah,  were  now  moved 
up  the  Stono,  and,  covering  the  flank  of  Geo. 
Schemmelfcnnig's  troops,  shelled    the    enemy. 
About  4J  p.  M.,  Gen.  Eiartwell  moved  his  whole 
brigade  forward  and  carried  the  rifle-pits  for 
the  first  time.    The  enemy  retreated  rapidly  to 
his  main  works,  leaving  his  dead  and  woimd- 
ed,  and  losing  about  twenty  prisoners.      The 
Union  loss  was  between  seventy  and  eighty. 
Cooperating  movements  were    made    at  the 
same  time  by  the  column  under  Gen.  Hatch, 
which  crossed  the  Combahee  with  slight  loss 
and  marched  toward  the  South  Edisto.    No 
serious  resistance  was  made  to  the  advance  in 
that  region,  which  was  accessible  to  the  gun- 
boats and  defended  only  by  small  batteries  on 
the   river   banks.     The   movement    of  Gen. 
Schemmelfennig  being  only  a  feint,  his  troops 
were  withdrawn  to  Cole  Island.     A  column 
under  Gen.  Potter,  however,  moved  to  Bull's 
Bay,  as  if  designed  to  cut  the  northern  railroad. 
On  the  night  of  the  17th  the  last  of  Gen.  Har- 
dee's troops  left  Charleston.    The  subsequent 
occupation  of  the  city  is  thus  described  by 
official  documents : 

CnAELMTOX,  9.  C^  Februnrr  18,  { 

Ha  Naw  Yoac,  Feb.  21, 1865.  f 
Motor-  General  HaUecky  Chi^  qf  Staff  : 

Gekbral  :— The  city  of  Charleston  and  all  its  de- 
fences came  into  our  possession  this  morning,  with 
sbout  two  hundred  pieces  of  good  artillery  and  a 
supply  of  6ne  ammunition.  The  enemv  commenced 
evaouating  all  the  works  last  night,  ana  Mayor  Mai^ 
beth  surrendered  the  city  to  the  troops  of  Gen. 
Schemmelfennig  at  9  o'clock  this  morning,  at  which 
time  it  was  occupied  by  our  forces.  Our  advance  on 
the  Edisto  from  Bull's  Bay  hastened  the  retreat 

The  cotton  warehouses,  arsenals,  jjnartcrmaster'B 
stores,  railroad  bridges,  and  two  iron-clads  wen 
burned  by  the  enemy.  Some  vessels  in  the  ship-yard 
were  also  burned.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  re- 
maining behind  belong  to  the  poorer  class. 
Very  respectmlly, 
Q.  A.  GILLMOBB,  General  Commanding. 

HlAIMIirABTKBS  DKPAKTMKTr  OP  TUB  SoUTH,  | 

Chablestoic,  8.  C,  Feb.  2«,  1S65.  J 

Lieut,' Gen.  U,  8,  Grant,  and  Maj,-Gen.  IT.  S,  II(A' 
Uch,  Chief  of  Staff,  WaehingUm: 
An  inspection  of  the  Rebel  defences  of  Charleston 
show  that  we  have  taken  over  four  hundred  and 
fifty  pieces  of  ordnance,  being  more  than  double 
what  I  first  reported.  The  lot  includes  8  and  10-incfl 
columbiads,  a  great  many  82  and  42-pounder  rifles, 
some  7-inch  Brooks  rifles,  and  many  pieces  of  foreign 
make.  We  also  captured  eight  locomotives  and  • 
great  number  of  passenger  and  platform  cars,  «U  ij 
good  condition.  Deserters  report  that  the  last  of 
Hardee's  army  was  to  have  crossed  the  Santef  Biver 
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yestardfty,  bound  for  Charlotte,  K.  C,  and  that  it 
vtt  feanxl  that  Sherman  bad  alreadr  intercepted 
tbdr  march.  It  is  reported,  on  similar  authority, 
that  the  last  of  Hood's  arrnj,  12,000  strong,  passed 
throngh  Augusta  last  Snndaj,  the  19th,  on  the  way 
to  Beauregard.  Georgetown  has  been  eracuated  bj 
the  eoemj,  and  is  now  in  oar  possession.  Deserters 
are  coming  in  constantlT.  We  have  orer  400  alreadr. 
Q.  A.  GILLMORE, 
Hi^or-General  Commanding. 

The  following  is  tho  report  of  CoL  Bennett, 
who  was  the  firat  to  enter  the  city: 

H&UMxaAazsis  Uirrrao  Statss  Foaoia, ) 
QiAausTOS,  &  0^  Februanr  M,  lB6Bi        f 
Cbjploia  J,  W.  JHdtinmm,  AeUng  AmL  jCc^'Oenerat, 

Cafiais  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  foHowIng 
report  of  the  eracnation  and  occupation  of  Charlos- 
tonl  On  the  morning  of  February  the  18th  I  receired 
information  that  led  me  to  beliere  the  defences  and 
Hnes  ffuarding  the  city  of  Charleston  had  been  de- 
ierte<rbythe  enemy.  I  immediately  proceeded  to 
Cnmmings  Point,  from  whence  I  sent  a  small  boat 
in  the  direction  of  Fort  Moultrie,  which  boat,  when 
forty  yards  east  from  Fort  Snmter,  was  met  by  a  boat 
from  snlUvan's  Island,  containing  a  full  corps  of  band 
musicians  abandoned  by  the  enem  v.  These  confirmed 
my  belief  of  an  eracuation.  I  nad  no  troops  that 
eonki  be  arailable  under  two  hours,  as,  except  in  a 
few  pontoon  boats,  there  were  no  means  whatever 
of  landimr  troops  near  the  enemy's  works  or  into  the 
city.  I  directed  Major  Heunessy  to  proceed  to  Fort 
Somter  and  Uiere  replace  onr  flag.  The  flag  was  re- 
placed  oTer  the  southeast  angle  of  Fort  Sumter  at 
■ine.^9)  o'clock  a.  m.  I  now  pushed  for  the  city, 
itoppmg  at  Fort  Ripley  and  Castle  Pinckney,  from 
which  works  Rebel  nags  were  hauled  down  and  tbe 
American  flac  substituted.  The  guns  in  these  works 
were  in  good  order.  There  was  mounted  in  Fort 
Rtple?  one  Quaker  gun  bearing  southeast.  I  landed 
St  Mill's  wharf,  Charieston,  at  ten  (10)  o'clock  ▲.  m., 
where  I  learned  that  a  part  of  the  enemy's  troops  yet 
remained  in  the  city,  wnile  mounted  patrols  were  out 
m  erery  direction  applying  the  torch  and  driving  the 
iahabitaata  before  tnem. 

I  at  once  addressed  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city  the 
following  communication : 

HaAnavAXTSBS  TTsotbd  Statbs  Fobois,  ) 
CoAJtuuTox,  Febmary  18, 184&     ) 
Mofor  CkarUa  Mac^uth^  CharlMUm  : 

Matob:  In  the  came  oi  the  United  States  Goromment  I 

tenuda  nureoder  of  the  elty  of  which  yoa  are  the  exeooU ve 

eflker.    dotll  ftuther  orders  all  dlizens  will  remain  within 

thairhoaiei. 

I  kave  the  honor  to  be,  Mayor,  reiy  respeotfhUy,  your  obe- 


(Sizned)  .     A  O.  BENNETT, 

Heat. -CoL  commanding  U.  S.  Forces,  Charleston. 

My  whole  force  consisted  of  flre  (5)  officers  and  the 
armed  crews  of  two  (2)  small  boats,  comprising  in  all 
tventr-two  (22)  men.  Both  officers  and  men  volun- 
teoeti  to  adraoco  from  the  wharf  into  the  citr ;  but 
no  reinforcements  being  in  sight,  I  did  not  deem  it 
expedient  to  more  on. 

Public  buildings,  stores,  warehouses,  prirate  dwell- 
ings, shipping,  etc.,  were  burning  and  beinj^  fired  by 
aimed  Rebels,  but  with  the  force  at  my  disposal  it 
was  impossible  to  save  the  cotton  and  other  property. 
While  awaiting  the  arrival  of  my  troops  at  MilPs 
wharf;  a  number  of  explosions  took  place.  Tho  Rebel 
'  cofamissary  depot  was  blown  up,  and  with  it  is  esti- 
Bttted  that  not  less  than  two  hundred  (200)  human 
bebgs— most  of  whom  were  women  and  children — 
were  blown  to  atoms.  These  people  were  engaged 
b  procuring  food  for  themselves  and  their  famUics 
br  permission  from  the  Rebel  military  authorities, 
foe  Rebel  ram  Charieston  was  blown  up  while  lyioK 
St  her  anchorage  opposite  Mt.  Pleasant  Ferry  wnart, 
ia  the  Cooper  Kiver.  Observing  a  small  boat  sailing 
toward  the  bay  under  a  flag  of  truce,  I  put  off  io  i^ 
ud  received  from  a  memb^  of  the  common  council 


a  letter  addressed  to  the  General  eommanding  United 
States  forces  at  Morris  Island  or  to  the  officer  in  com* 
mand  of  the  fleet.  This  following  is  a  copy  of  tho 
letter: 

CBAKLCfT05,  &  O.  February  la,  1865. 

To  1h§  General  Commanding  tks  Army  qf  ths  Cnit4d 

Slats*  at  MorrU  IMand  : 

8im:   The  military  aathoritlM  of  the  Gonfedprate  SUtes 

have  eraooated  the  city.  I  have  remained  to  enrorce  law  and 

preserve  order  nntil  yoa  take  snoh  steps  as  you  may  think 

Very  reapeotftdly,  your  obedient  servant. 

CUA&LEd  MACBETI^  Mayor. 

Tho  deputation  sent  to  convey  the  above  letter  rep- 
resented to  me  that  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  either 
the  Rebel  soldiery  or  the  mob.  They  entreated  of  me 
in  the  name  of  humanity  to  interpose  my  military  au- 
thority and  save  the  city  from  utter  destruction.  To 
this  letter  I  replied  in  the  following  terms : 

HaADQUimBS  Uxmo  Statd  Foacaa,  CnAKLii«To?r  > 
llAEBoa,  MKAB  Aruumo  WoAur,  Feb.  1^  I^OCC     | 
Mavor  CAarlM  MaebeiA  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  aeknowledice  the  receipt  of  yonr  com* 
monication  of  this  date.  I  have  In  reply  thereto  to  atate  that 
the  troops  under  m v  eommand  will  render  every  noaaible 
assiatancv  to  jronr  weil-dlspoaed  oitisens  in  extlogulanlng  the 
fires  now  horning. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Mayor,  very  resnectfblly.  your 
obedl«nt  servant.  A.  O.  BENNETT, 

Lioat-CoL  oommai^Ung  XT.  S.  Forces,  Charleston. 

Two  (2)  companies  of  the  52d  Pennsvlvania  regiment 
and  about  thirty  rso)  men  of  the  Sd  Ithode  Island  vol- 
unteer  heavy  artillery  having  landed,  I  proceeded  with 
them  to  tbe  citadel  I  here  establishea  my  headquar- 
ters, and  sent  small  parties  in  all  directions  with  in- 
structions to  impress  negroes  wherever  found,  and 
to  make  them  work  the  flre  apparatus,  until  all  fires 
were  extinguished.  I  also  sent  a  strong  guard  to  the 
United  States  Arsenal,  which  was  saved.  As  the 
troops  arrived  they  .vere  sent  out  to  points  in  the 
cit^  where  were  located  railroad  depots  or  any  large 
buildings  containing  property,  such  as  cotton,  rice, 
tobacco,  etc.  It  being  apparent  to  me  that  I  could 
not  effectually  save  all  that  remained,  I  concentrated 
my  guardti  wherever  was  stored  the  largest  quantities. 

^  I  cannot  at  this  time  submit  any  account  of^  or  es- 
timate any  value  to,  tbe  property  that  has  fallen  into 
our  possession.  The  most  valuable  items  consist  in 
cotton  and  rice.  The  eotton  has  not  yet  been  secured. 
The  rice  is  beinff  given  to  the  poor  of  the  city  to  sup- 
ply their  immeoiate  necessities. 

Every  officer  and  soldier  exerted  himself  to  a  most 
willing  performance  of  every  allotted  duty,  yet  I  do 
not  deem  it  invidious  for  me  to  make  special  mention 
of  Lieutenant  John  Haokett,  Co.  M,  Sd  Rhode  Island 
artillery,  who  volunteered  to  go  alone  to  Fort  Moul- 
trie and  there  raise  the  fiag.  Aj  also  to  speak  of 
Major  John  A.  Hennessy,  Captain  Samuel  Cuska- 
dcn,  and  Lieutenant  P.  M.  Burr,  all  of  the  52d  regi- 
ment Pennsvlvania  volunteers ;  and  Lieutenant  Jame« 
F.  Uavilana,  Acting  Assistant  Inspector-General  of 
mv  staff,  who  accompanied  me  to  the  city ;  all  of 
whose  services  were  most  highly  valuable  to  me. 
Captain  H.  H.  Jenks,  52d  Pennsylvania  volunteers, 
Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  also  rendered  im- 
portant services.  Although  he  remained  at  Morris 
Island,  he  was  very  efficient  in  facilitating  the  em- 
barkation of  my  troops  from  there. 

The  fiags  from  Fort  Moultrie,  Castle  Pinckney,  and 
Fort  Ripley,  and  seventeen  (17)  signal  pennants  found 
in  the  city,  were  secured  by  the  troops  under  my 
command. 

.  I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Captain, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  A.  G.  BENNETT, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  21st  regiment  U.  S.  C.  T. 
A  copv  of  tbe  report  of  tbe  evacuation  and  occupa' 
tion  ofCharteston.        JAMES  F.  HAVILAND, 
First  Lieutenant  127th  Reg't  N.  Y.  V.,  A.  A.  I.  G. 

Qan.  Hardee,  with  about  12,000  men,  moved 
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north,  aiming  to  reacli  Charlotte  in  North  Car- 
olina. At  the  same  time  Georgetown,  a  sea- 
port north  of  Charleston,  was  evacuated,  and 
occupied  hj  a  naval  force  sent  by  Admiral  Dahl- 
ffren.  The  force  of  Gen.  Hood's  array  which 
had  been  sent  eastward,  having  passed  Angusta, 
was  moving  toward  Charlotte,  where  Gen.  Beau- 
regard was  in  command.  As  the  danger  became 
more  critical,  the  enemy  sent  Gen.  Johnston  to 
take  the  command,  and  he  was  agtdn  in  a  posi- 
tion to  confront  Gen.  Sherman. 

Meanwhile  Gen.  Sherman  continued  his 
march.  The  left  wing  and  cavalry  crossed  the 
Saluda  and  Broad  Rivers,  and  broke  up  the  rail- 
road about  Alston  and  as  high  as  the  bridge 
across  Broad  River  on  the  road  to  Spartans- 
burg.  Meanwhile  the  main  body  moved  directly 
to  Winnsboro,  which  Gen.  Slocura  reached  on 
the  2 1  St.  Here  the  railroad  was  destroyed  up  to 
Blackstake's  station,  a  distance  of  fifteen  mUos. 
The  railroad  runs  from  Columbia  to  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  one  hundred  and  nine  miles,  thence  to 
Greensboro,  and  branches  to  Lynchburg,  Va., 
and  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  distance  from  Columbia 
to  Winnsboro  is  thirty-nine  miles.  Gen.  Slocnm 
next  turned  to  Rocky  Mount,  on  the  Catawba 
River,  in  a  northeast  direction.  The  20th  corps 
i/cached  Rocky  Mount  on  the  22d,  and  laid  a 
pontoon  bridge  over  the  Catawba,  and  crossed 
on  the  23d.  The  cavalry  under  Gen.  Kilpatrick 
followed  during  the  night  ensuing,  and  moved 
up  to  Lancaster  with  instructions  to  keep  up 
the  feint  of  a  general  march  on  Charlotte,  N,  C, 
to  which  place  Gen.  Beauregard  and  the  cav- 
alry of  the  enemv  had  retreated  from  Columbia. 
The  real  aim  of  Gen.  Sherman  was  to  reach 
Cheraw  and  Goldsboro,  N",  C,  where  he  could 
communicate  with  the  naval  forces.  As  has 
been  already  stated,  a  portion  of  Hood's  array, 
consisting  of  Cheatham's  corps,  was  aiming  to 
make  a  junction  with  Gen.  Beauregard  at  Char- 
lotte, having  been  cut  off  by  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  Sherman  on  Columbia  and  Winnsboro. 
For  three  days,  from  the  23d  to  the  26th,  the 
rains  were  heavy  and  the  rivers  became  quite 
swollen,  and  the  roads  almost  impassable.  The 
20th  corps  reached  Hanging  Rock  on  the  26th, 
and  waited  there  for  the  14th  corps  to  get  across 
the  Catawba.  The  river  had  so  swollen  that 
the  pontoon  bridge  broke,  and  was  with  diffi- 
culty restored  by  Gen.  Davis. 

Meanwhile  the  right  wing  had  broken  up  the 
railroad  to  Winnsboro,  and  turned  from  thence 
to  Peay's  Ferry,  where  it  crossed  the  Catawba 
before  the  heavy  rain  commenced.  The  17th 
corps  moved  straight  on  Cheraw  by  the  way  of 
Young's  bridge ;  and  the  15th  corps  by  Tiller's 
and  Kelly's  bridges.  From  the  latter  corps  de- 
tachments were  sent  to  Camden,  to  burn  the 
bridge  over  the  Wateree  and  the  railroad  depot, 
stores,  &c.    This  was  successfdUy  done. 

Several  of  the  foragers,  who,  as  a  body,  gen- 
erally kept  in  advance  of  the  troops,  having 
been  very  cruelly  treated  by  the  enemy.  Gen. 
Sherman  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Gen.  W. 
Hampton : 


BEADqvAwmB  MnjT  AKT  Drr^K  of  ths  "Mtaetaamy  I 
Ik  ths  Fuaj>,  Febu  24, 16t6.      f 

Lieut,- Gen  Wade  Bampton,    Comfrumding  Catah 
Forcm,  C,  S.  A, 

GxxKRAL :  It  is  officiallr  reported  to  me  that  ot 
foraging  parties  are  muraerea  after  capture,  and  I 
belled  **  Death  to  all  foragers."  One  instance  of 
lieutenant  and  seven  men,  near  Chesterfield,  and  ti 
other  of  twenty,  **  near  a  ravine  ei^tj  rods  from  tl 
main  road,"  about  three  miles  frona  Feasterrille. 
have  ordered  a  similar  number  of  prisoners  in  oc 
hands  to  be  disposed  of  in  like  manner. 

I  hold  about  one  thousand  prisoners  captured  i 
various  ways,  and  can  stand  it  as  lon^aa  vou:  but 
hardly  think  these  murders  are  committed  witD  you 
knowledge,  and  would  suggest  that  yon  giye  notic 
to  the  people  At  larse,  that  every  life  taken  by  tber 
simply  results  in  the  death  of  one  of  your  confed 
erates. 

Of  course  you  cannot  question  my  risfat  to  fortg< 
on  the  country ;  it  is  a  war  right  as  old  as  history. 
The  manner  of  exercising  it  varies  with  circiiiD< 
stances,  and  if  the  civil  authorities  will  supplr  m; 
re<^uisitions,  I  will  forbid  all  foraging.  But  I  nod  do 
civil  authorities  who  can  respond  to  calls  for  fonge 
or  provisions,  and  therefore  mnsi  collect  directly  of 
the  people.  I  have  no  doubt  this  is  the  occasion  of 
much  misbehavior  on  the  part  of  our  men ;  but  I  ctii> 
not  permit  an  enemy  to  judge  or  punish  with  whol^ 
sale  murder. 

Personally  I  regret  the  bitter  feelings  engendered 
by  this  war ;  but  they  were  to  be  expected,  ind  I 
smiply  allege  that  those  who  stmck  the  first  blov 
and  made  war  inevitable,  ought  not,  in  fairness,  to  re- 
proach us  for  the  natural  consequences.  I  merely 
assert  our  war  right  to  forage,  and  my  resolre  to 
protect  my  foragers  to  the  extent  of  life  "for  life. 

I  am,  with  respect,  your  obedient  eeryant, 

W.  T.  SHERMAN,  Maj.-Gen.  U.  S.  A. 

To  which  Gen.  Ilampton  replied  as  follows: 

nxADQTr  AXTXKS  IK  Tiix  FiKLD,  Feb.  27, 1SC& 
Jfofor-Oen,  W,  T.  Shermany  U,  8.  Army, 

Obnbral  :  Your  communication  of  the  24th  instant 
reached  me  to-day.  In  it  you  state  that  it  has  been 
officially  reported  that  your  foraging  parties  were 
**  murdered"  after  capture,  and  you  go  on  to  say  that 
you  had  "  ordered  a  similar  number  of  prisoners  in 
your  hands  to  be  disposed  of  in  like  manner."  That 
IS  to  say,  you  have  ordered  a  number  of  Confederate 
soldiers  to  be  "  murdered." 

You  characterixe  your  order  in  proper  tenns,  for 
the  public  voice,  even  in  your  own  country,  whtfe  Jt 
seldom  dares  to  express  itself  in  vindication  of  troth, 
honor,  or  justice^  will  surely  agree  with  you  in  pro- 
nouncing you  gmlty  of  murder,  if  your  order  is  ca^ 
ried  out. 

Before  dismissing  this  portion  of  your  letter  I  be| 
to  assure  you  for  every  soldier  of  mine  "  murdered 
by  jon  I  shall  have  executed  at  once  two  of  yours, 
givinff,  in  all  cases,  preference  to  any  officers  who 
may  be  in  my  hands. 

In  reference  to  the  statement  you  make  regarding 
the  death  ot  your  foragers,  I  have  only  to  say  that  1 
know  nothing  of  itj  that  no  orders  given  by  me 
authorized  the  killing  of  prisoners  after  capture,  and 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  my  men  killed  any  of  r^ 
except  under  circumstances  in  which  it  was  perfectly 
legitimate  and  proper  they  should  kill  them. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  system  of  the  thieves  whom  jou 
designate  as  your  foragers,  to  fire  the  dwellings  oi 
those  citizens*  whom  they  have  robbed. 

To  check  this  inhuman  system,  which  is  justly  ex- 
ecrated by  every  civilized  nation,  I  have  directed  my 
men  to  shoot  down  all  of  your  men  who  arc  csugw 
burning  houses.  This  order  shall  remain  in  'o'Jj®  " 
long  as  you  disgrace  the  profession  of  arms  by  »u<^''' 
ing  your  men  to  destroy  private  dwelling. 

You  say  that  I  cannot,  of  course,  question  yow 
right  to  forage  on  the  country.     "  It  is  a  right  u  oia 
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•sbittoij."  I  do  not,  sir,  qaestion  this  right.  Bat 
tikere  is  a  right  older  eren  than  this,  and  one  more 
inalienable — the  right  that  ererj  man  has  to  defend 
Ua  home  and  to  protect  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  him ;  and  from  mj  heart  I  wish  ^at  erery  old 
nan  and  boj  in  my  conntry  who  can  fire  a  gun, 
Tonld  dioot  down,  as  he  woaid  a  wild  beast,  the  men 
who  are  desolating  their  land,  burning  their  honses, 
and  insnHing  their  women. 

Ton  are  puiicular  in  defining  and  claiming  ''war 
rights."  Bar  I  ask  if  jon  enumerate  among  them 
the  right  to  fire  upon  a  defenceless  city  without  no- 
tice; to  bora  that  city  to  the  ground,  after  it  had 
been  surrendered  by  the  authorities,  who  claimed, 
though  io  Tain,  that  protection  which  is  always  ac- 
corded in  drUixed  warfare  to  non-combatants;  to 
fire  the  dwelling  houses  of  citiiens,  after  robbing 
them,  and  to  perpetrate  eren  darker  crimes  than 
these— crimes  too  olack  to  be  mentioned? 

Ytm  hare  permitted,  if  you  hare  not  ordered,  the 
commission  of  these  offences  against  humanity  and 
the  mlea  of  war.  Tou  fired  into  the  city  of  Columbia 
withoat  a  word  of  warning.  After  its  surrender  by 
the  Mayor,  who  demanded  protection  to  prirate 
property,  you  laid  the  whole  city  in  ashes,  fearing 
amid  its  ruins  thousands  of  old  men  and  helpless 
women  and  children,  who  are  likely  to  perisn  of 
starration  and  exposure.  Your  line  of  march  can  be 
traced  by  the  lund  light  of  burning  houses,  and  in 
more  than  one  household  there  is  an  agony  far  more 
bitter  than  that  of  death. 

The  Indian  scalped  his  rictim  regardless  of  sex  or 
Me,  but  with  all  his  barbarity  he  always  respected 
the  persons  of  his  female  oaptires.  Your  soldiers, 
Dore  sarage  than  the  Indian,  insult  those  whose 
nstursl  protectors  are  absent. 

In  conclusion,  I  hare  only  to  request,  that  when- 
erer  you  hare  any  of  my  men  '*  disposed  of,"  or 
**mDrdered,"  for  the  terms  appear  to  be  synony- 
mous with  you,  you  will  let  me  hear  of  it,  in  order 
that  I  may  know  what  action  to  take  in  the  matter, 
la  the  mean  time  I  shall  hold  fifty-six  of  your  men  as 
hostages  for  those  whom  you  hare  ordered  to  be  ex- 
eeated.    I  am,  yours,  &c,, 

WADE  HAMPTON,  Lieut-Gen. 

A  small  force  of  motmted  men,  under  Oapt. 
Dancan,  was  sent  by  Gen.  Sherman  to  break 
op  the  railroad  between  Charleston  and  Flor- 
ence, but  were  met  by  a  dirision  of  cavalry  un- 
der Gen.  Bailer,  and  after  a  sharp  skirmi^  on 
Monnt  Elon,  they  were  compelled  to  return 
withoot  success. 

Cberaw,  to  which  Gen.  Sherman  was  aiming, 
15  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Great  Pedee 
Birer,  at  the  head  of  steam  navigation.  It  had 
been  a  place  of  importance  as  a  depot  for  cot- 
ton, and  had  about  one  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  is  the  termination  of  the  northern  railroad 
fit«n  Charleston  through  Florence,  being  dis- 
tant from  the  latter  forty  miles,  and  from  the 
former  one  hundred  and  forty-two  mUes. 

On  March  2d  the  advanced  division  of  the 
20th  corps  entered  Chesterfield,  a  little  north- 
west of  Cheraw,  encounteriug  on  the  way  the 
carahy  of  the  enemy  under  Gen.  Butler,  with 
-  whom  skirmishing  was  kept  up.  On  the  next 
day,  about  noon,  the  17th  corps  entered  Che- 
raw. The  force  of  the  enemy  ia  the  place  re- 
treated across  the  Pedee,  and  burned  the  bridge. 
A  condderable  quantity  of  ammunition  was 
effi>tared  in  the  town,  and  a  number  of  guns 
which  had  been  brought  from  Charleston  on 
the  evacuation  of  that  city.  These  were  de- 
VoL.  v.— 4       A 


Btroyed,  and  also  the  trestles  and  bridges  of  the 
railroad  as  far  down  as  DarUngton,  ten  miles. 
An  expedition  of  mounted  infiintry  was  sent  to 
Florence,  but  it  encountered  both  cavalry  and 
infantry,  and  returned  after  doing  no  other 
damage  than  breaking  up  in  part  the  road  be- 
tween the  two  places. 

Afler  a  brief  delay  the  march  was  resumed 
for  Fayetteville.  in  North  Carolina.  The  right 
wing  crossed  tne  Pedee  at  Cheraw,  and  the 
left  wing  at  Sneedsboro.  Fayetteville  is  the 
capital  of  Cumberland  County,  and  was  a 
flourishing  town  before  the  war,  having  a  pop- 
ulation exceeding  seven  thousand.  It  is  on  the 
left  bank  of  Cape  Fear  River,  at  the 'head  of 
navigation,  and  sixty  miles  south  of  Raleigh, 
the  capital  of  the  State,  and  one  hundred  miles 
northwest  of  Wilmington.  It  contained  an 
arsenal,  distilleries  of  turpentine,  and  cotton 
and  flour  mills.  The  14th  corps  moved  by 
Love's  bridge,  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
Fayetteville  in  advance,  but  the  weather  and 
road  continuing  bad  it  reached  that  place  on 
March  11th,  together  with  the  17th  corps. 
They  approached  skirmishing  with  Gen.  Wfule 
Hampton's  cavalry,  which  covered  the  rear  of 
Gen.  Hardee's  army,  as  it  retreated.  It  crossed 
the  Cape  Fear  River  and  burned  the  bridg*. 
The  cavalry  during  the  march  had  kept  well 
on  the  left  and  exposed  flank ;  but  on  the  night 
of  March  9th  his  three  brigades  were  divided 
to  picket  the  railroad.  This  was  discovered  by 
Gen.  Hampton,  who,  early  in  the  morning, 
dashed  in  and  gained  possession  of  the  camp  of 
Col.  Spencer's  brigade,  and  the  house  in  wtiich 
Gen.  kilpatrick  and  Col.  Spencer  had  their 
quarters.  The  surprise  was  complete,  but  Gen. 
KUpatrick  quickly  succeeded  in  rallying  his 
men,  on  foot,  in  a  swamp  near  at  hand,  and 
by  a  prompt  attack,  well  followed  up,  he  re- 
gained his  artillery,  horses,  camp,  and  every 
thing  except  some  prisoners.  The  enemy  re- 
tired, leaving  their  dead  behind. 

The  army  remained  at  Fayetteville  during 
three  days,  until  March  15th.  The  United 
States  arsenal,  and  a  vast  amount  of  machine- 
ry, which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  arsenal 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  were  destroyed.  Eveiy  build- 
ing was  knocked  down  and  burned,  and  every 
piece  of  machinery  broken  up  bv  the  Ist  Michi- 
gan engineers.  The  position  or  Gen.  Shennan 
at  this  time  is  thus  described  by  himself:  "  Up 
to  this  period  I  had  perfectly  succeeded  in  in- 
terposing my  superior  army  between  the  scat- 
tered parts  of  my  enemy.  But  I  was  then 
aware  that  the  ft*agments  that  had  left  Colum- 
bia under  Beaurejpard  had  been  re6nforoed  by 
Cheatham's  corps  from  the  West,  and  the  gar- 
rison of  Augusta,  and  that  ample  time  had  been 
given  to  move  them  to  my  front  and  flank 
about  Raleigh.  Hardee  had  also  succeeded  in 
getting  across  Cape  Fear  River  ahead  of  me, 
and  could  therefore  complete  the  junction  with 
the  other  armies  of  Johnston  and  Hoke  in 
North  Carolina;  and  the  whole,  under  the 
command  of  the  skilful  and  experienced  Jof 
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Johnston,  made  np  an  armj  superior  to  me  in 
oavalry,  and  formidable  enough  in  artillery  and 
Infantry  to  lustify  me  in  extreme  caation  in 
m^ing  the  last  step  necessary  to  complete  the 
march  I  had  undertaken.  Preyious  to  reachiog 
Fayetteville  I  had  despatched  to  Wilmington 
from  Laurel  Hill  Churcn  two  of  our  best  scouts 
with  intelligence  of  our  position  and  my  gen- 
eral plans.  Both  of  these  messengers  reached 
Wilmington,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  12th 
of  March,  the  army  tug  Davidson,  Oapt  Ains- 
worth,  reached  Fayetteville  from  Wilmington, 
bringing  me  full  intelligence  of  events  from  the 
outer  world.  On  the  same  day,  this  tug  carried 
back  to  <3len.  Terry,  at  Wilmington,  and  Gren. 
Schofield  at  Newbem,  my  despatches  to  the  ef- 
fect that  on  Wednesday,  the  15th,  we  would 
move  for  Goldsboro,  feigning  on  Raleigh,  and 
ordering  them  to  march  straight  for  (jk)ldsboro, 
which  I  expected  to  reach  about  the  20th.  The 
same  day,  the  gunboat  Eolus,  Gapt  Young, 
United  States  navy,  also  reached  Fayetteville, 
and  through  her  I  continued  to  have  communi- 
cation wiui  Wilmington  until  the  day  of  our 
actual  departure.  While  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion was  going  on  at  Fayetteville,  two  pontoon 
bridges  were  laid  across  Cape  Fear  River,  one 
opposite  the  town,  the  other  three  miles  below." 

While  Gen.  Sherman  had  been  advancing  to 
Fayetteville,  some  movements  had  taken  place 
at  Wilmington,  N.  0.,  intended  to  prepare  the 
way  for  cooperation  with  him.  It  was  on  Jan. 
15th  that  Gen.  Schofield,  with  the  28d  corps,  left 
Gen.  Thomas,  as  has  been  stated,  for  the  Atlan- 
tic coast.  The  troops  moved  with  their  artil- 
leiy  and  horses,  but  without  wagons,  by  steam 
tran^)ort3,  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  thence  by 
railroad  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Alexandria, 
Va.  Although  it  was  midwinter  and  the  weather 
unusually  severe,  the  movement  was  effected 
without  delay,  accident,  or  suffering  on  the  part 
of  the  troops.  In  February  an  order  was  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  creating  the  depart- 
ment of  North  Carolina,  and  assigning  Gen. 
Schofield  to  the  command.  The  ultimate  object 
of  his  operations  was  to  occupy  Croldsboro, 
K.  C,  and  to  open  railroad  communication  be- 
tween that  point  and  the  sea-coast,  and  further 
to  accumulate  supplies  for  Gen.  Sherman's  army 
and  to  join  it,  in  its  approach,  at  or  near  Golds- 
boro. Wilmington  was  made  the  first  point  to 
capture,  as  it  would  afford  a  valuable  auxiliary 
base  to  Morehead  City  in  the  event  of  the  junc- 
tion being  made  a^  Goldsboro ;  and  also  as  it 
would  be  of  great  value  to  Gen.  Sherman  in 
case  the  movement  of  the  main  army  of  the 
enepay  or  other  circumstances  should  render 
advisable  a  concentration  of  Sherman^s  army  at 
some  point  further  south  than  Goldsboro. 

With  the  8d  division  of  the  23d  corps,  under 
Mf\jor-Gen.  J.  D.  Cox,  Gen.  Schofield  reached 
the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River  on  Feb.  9th,  and 
landed  near  Fort  Fisher.  The  other  tnx^s 
were  to  follow.  M^jor-Gen.  Terry,  with  about 
eight  thousand  men,  then  held  a  line  across  the 
peninsula,  about  two  miles  above  the  fort,  and 


occupied  Smithville  and  Fort  Caswell  <m  thi 
south  side  of  the  river,  while  the  naval  squad- 
ron under  Rear-Admiral  Pcn-ter^  occupied  po- 
sitions  in  Oape  Fear  River,  and  off  the  co«^ 
covering  the  flanks  of  Gen.  Terry's  line.    Ob 
the  west  bank.  Fort  Anderson  was  occupied  b} 
the  enemy  with  a  collateral  line  numing  to  a 
large  swamp  about  Uiree-foarths  of  a  mik  dis- 
tant, and  a  line  opposite  Fort  Anderson,  run- 
ninff  across  the  peninsula  from  Cape  Fear  River 
to  Masonboro'  Sound.    This  portion  was  im- 
pregnable against  a  direct  attack,  and  could  bo 
turned  only  by  crossing  the  sound  above  his 
left,  or  passing  around  tiie  swamp  which  cot- 
vered  his  right.    The  first  moYement  of  Gen. 
Schofield  consteted  in  imshing  forward  Gen. 
Terry's  line  on  Feb.  11th,  supported  by  Gen. 
Cox's  division,  which  drove  in  the  enemy's 
pickets,  and  intrenched  in  a  new  position  close 
enough  to  the  enemy's  line  to  compel  him  to 
hold  it  in  force.    Efforts  were  then  made  to 
turn  his  left  by  the  aid  of  a  fleet  of  boats  to 
cross  the  sound,  but  the  weather  prevented. 
Finally  Gen.  Schofield  determined  to  attempt 
to  turn  the  enemy's  right.     Gen.  Cox's  and 
Gen.  Ames'  divisions  were   crossed   over  to 
Smithville  and  joined  by  Col.  Moore's  brigade 
of  Gen.  Couch's  division,  which  had  just  de- 
barked.   They  advanced  along  the  main  Wil- 
mington road  until  they  encountered  the  ene- 
my's position  at  Fort  Anderson  and  the  ad- 
jacent wt>rks.     Here  two  brigades  were  in- 
trenched to  occupy  the  enemy,   while  Gen. 
Cox  with  the  other  two  brigades  and  Gen. 
Ames'  division  moved  around  the  swamp  cover- 
ing the  enemy's  right,  in  order  to  strike  the 
Wilmington  road  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Anderson. 
The  distance  to  be  travelled  was  about  fifteen 
miles.    The  enemy,  by  means  of  their  cavalry, 
discovering  the  movement  of  Gen.  Cox,  hastily 
abandoned  their  works  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  during  the  night  of  Feb.  19th,  fell  back 
behind  Town  Creek  on  the  west,  and  to  a 
similar  position  covered  with  swamps  on  the 
east.     Thus  the  main  defences  of  the  Cape 
Fear  River  and  of  Wilmington  were  captured, 
with  ten  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  and  a  large 
amount  of  anomunition. 

On  the  next  day  Gen.  Cox  pursued  the 
enemy  to  Town  Creek,  behind  which  he  wM 
found  intrenched.  The  only  bridge  over  bad 
been  destroyed.  Gen.  Terry,  on  the  east  baiiki 
also  encountered  the  enemy  in  superior  for^ 
and  Gen.  Ames'  division  was  recrossed  and 
joined  him  during  the  night  On  the  20wi 
Gen.  Cox  crossed  Town  Creek,  and  caining  m 
flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy  attacked  and  ron^ 
ed  them,  capturing  two  guns  and  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  prisoners,  besides  the  killed 
and  wounded.  During  the  night  he  rebuilt  the 
bridffe,  crossed  his  artSlery,  and  advanced  tow- 
ard Wilmington  without  opposition.  Mean- 
while.  Gen.  Terry  being  unable  to  advance,  bo 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  entire  force  of 
Gen.  Hoke  that  he  was  unable  to  reenforce  those 
defeated  by  Gen.  Cox.    On  Feb.  21st  Gen- Cox 
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secured  a  portdon  of  the  eaemj^s  bridge  aoroes 
Branswick  River,  and  passed  a  portion  of  bia 
troops  to  Eagle  Island,  and  threatened  to  cross 
the  Gape  Fear  River  above  Wilmington.  Tbe 
ea^nj  immediately  set  fire  to  bis  steamers, 
cotton,  and  militarj  and  naval  stores,  and 
abandoned  tbe  city.  Early  tbe  next  morning, 
Ftfb.  22d,  Gen.  Cox  entered  witboat  opposition. 
Tbe  force  in  front  of  Gen.  Terry  fell  back,  and 
were  pnrsoed  by  him  across  Northeast  River. 

Tbe  Federal  losses  in  these  operations  were 
abont  two  hundred  officers  and  men  killed  and 
woonded.  That  of  tbe  enemy  was  estimated 
at  one  thoosand  killed,  woandcd,  and  taken 
prisoners.  Fifteen  heavy  and  fifteen  light  guns 
were  captnred,  with  a  large  amoont  of  ammu- 
nition. 

As  Gen.  Schofield  had  no  rolling  stock  at 
Tnimington,  and  was  nearly  destitute  of  wag- 
ons, be  was  compelled  to  operate  from  New- 
bem  for  tbe  oMitore  of  Goldsboro.  He  bad 
already  sent  to  that  place  about  5,000  men,  and 
ordered  Gen.  J.  N.  Pidmer  to  move  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible  upon  Kinston,  in  order 
to  cover  the  workmen  repairing  the  railroad. 
Oen.  Roger's  division  of  the  23d  corps  was 
seot  to  ret^nforce  Gen.  Palmer,  by  way  of  More- 
head  City.  As  Gen.  Pidmer  had  not  moved  on 
the  25tb,  G^en.  Cox  was  ordered  to  take  the  com- 
mand and  push  forward  at  once.  At  the  same 
time  the  division  of  Gen.  Couch,  which  had 
just  arrived  at  Wilmington,  was  prepared  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  together  with  the  division 
of  Gen.  Cox,  then  under  Brig.-Gen.  ReiUy,  to 
kin  tbe  column  moving  frt)m  Kewbem  by  a 
hnd  march  from  WUmingt'On.  On  March  6th 
the  two  divisions  were  ready  to  move  for  Kins- 
tfflL  and  proceeded  by  way  of  Onslow  and 
Bieblands.  On  the  8th  Gen.  Cox  had  advanced 
to  Wise's  Forks,  abont  one  and  a  half  miles  be- 
low Southwest  Creek,  behind  which  the  force 
of  the  aiemy,  consisting  of  Gen.  Iloke's  divis- 
ion and  a  small  body  of  reserves,  had  retired. 
Meanwhile  Gen.  Cox  sent  two  regiments,  under 
GoL  Upbun  of  the  15th  Connecticut,  to  secure 
tbe  erossiog  of  the  creek  on  the  D^^er  road. 
Bet  the  enmny  haying  been  reinforced  by  a 
portion  of  the  old  Army  of  Tennessee,  recro^ed 
tbe  creek  above  the  Dover  road,  and  came 
down  in  the  rear  of  CoL  Upham's  posiUon,  and 
mpiised  and  captured  nearly  his  entire  com- 
mand, about  seven  hundred  men.  They  then 
advanced  and  endeavored  to  penetrate  between 
Gen.  Carter's  and  Gen.  Palmer's  divisions, 
oeeopying  the  Dover  road  and  the  railroad  re- 
apectivdy,  bnt  were  checked  by  Gen.  Ruger's 
mrision,  which  was  just  arriving  on  the  field. 
Oufy  Ught  sldrmiahing  took  place,  from  which 
tbe  loss  was  smalL  As  tbe  enemy  was  equally 
as  rtrong  as  Gen.  Cox,  and  receiving  reenforce- 
ments  idl  the  time,  Gen.  Cox  intrenched  his 
fivee  to  await  the  arrivd  of  Cren.  Couch.  On 
tbe  9Ui  tiie  enemy  pressed  his  lines  strongly 
without  making  an  assault;  and  on  the  10th, 
bating  received  further  reinforcements,  and 
perhaps  heard  of  the  approach  of  Gen.  Conchas 


oolumn,  they  maile  a  heavy  attack  upon  the 
lett  and  centre  of  Gen.  Cox,  but  were  decisively 
repulsed  with  a  heavy  loss.  They  retired  in 
confosion,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  and 
a  Urge  number  of  arms  and  intrenching  tools. 
During  tbe  night  they  fell  back  across  the 
Nouse  and  burned  the  bridge.  Tbe  loss  of 
Gen.  Cox  was  about  800  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed ;  that  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  at  1,500 
in  killed,  wounded,  and' prisoners.  During  the 
night  tbe  column  of  Gen.  Couch  arrived.  Gen. 
Sonofield  was  delayed  in  crossing  the  Neuse 
until  the  14tli,  for  want  of  pontoons,  when  it 
was  effected  without  opposition.  Meanwhile 
the  enemy  had  abandonea  Kinston  and  moved 
rapidly  toward  Smithfield,  to  join  tbe  force 
under  Gen.  Johnston,  to  resbt  the  advance  of 
G^n.  Sherman  frx>m  FayetteviUe.  After  occu- 
pying Kinston  and  repairing  tbe  bridge  over 
tbe  Neuse  and  the  railroad  track,  Gen.  Scho- 
field moved  on  the  20th  toward  Goldsboro, 
which  he  entered  on  tbe  evening  of  the  21st 
with  slight  opposition  from  tbe  enemy. 

Meanwhile  Gen.  Terry,  with  a  portion  of  the  • 
command  which  had  remained  at  Wilmington, 
moved  from  that  point  on  March  15th,  reaching 
Faison's  depot  on  the  20th,  and  advanced  to 
Cox^s  bridge,  securing  the  crossing  of  the  Neuse 
on  the  22d. 

The  columns  of  Gen.  Sherman  commence 
their  march  from  Fayetteville  on  Wednesday, 
March  16th.  His  plan  was,  that  Gen.  Kil- 
patrick  should  move  up  the  plank  road  to  and 
beyond  Averysboro,  a  village  on  the  Cape  Fear 
River,  about  forty  miles  south  of  Raleigh. 
Four  divisions  of  the  left  wing,  with  as  few 
wagons  as  possible,  were  to  follow  him;  the 
rest  of  the  train,  under  tbe  escort  of  the  two 
remaining  divisions  of  the  wing,  were  to  take 
a  shorter  and  more  direct  road  to  Goldsboro. 
In  like  manner  Gen.  Howard  was  to  send  his 
trains  well  to  the  right,  under  a  good  escort, 
toward  Faison^s  depot  and  Goldsboro,  and  to 
hold  four  divisions  light  and  ready  to  go  to  the 
aid  of  the  leH;  wing  if  it  sliould  be  attacked 
while  in  motion.  The  weather  continued  bad, 
and  the  roads  were  almost  impassable,  requir- 
ing repairs  at  almost  every  foot  to  adroit  the 
passage  of  tbe  wagons  and  artillery. 

Gen.  Kilpatrick  advanced,  followed  by  Gen. 
Slocum,  who  moved  up  the  river  or  plank  road 
on  the  15th  to  Kyle's  landing.  About  three 
miles  beyond,  at  Taylor's  'Hole  Creek,  (Jen. 
Kilpatrick  encountered  the  rear-suai'd  of  the 
enemy,  with  which  he  skirmished  heavily.  At 
his  request  Gen.  Slocum  sent  forward  a  brigade 
of  infantry  to  hold  a  line  of  barricades.  On 
the  next  morning  the  column  advanced  in  the 
same  order,  and  found  the  enemy  in  an  in- 
trenched position,  with  artillery,  infantry,  aiid 
cavalry.  They  were  in  front  of  the  point 
where  the  road  branched  off  toward  Goldsboro 
through  Bentonville.  It  appeared  that  Gen. 
Hardee,  in  retreating  from  FayetteviUe.  had 
halted  in  the  narrow  and  swampy  neck  be- 
tween the  Cape  Fear  and  South  Rivers,  in 
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order  to  check  the  progress  of  Gen.  Sherman, 
that  time  might  be  gained  for  the  concentration 
of  Gon.  Johnston's  forces  in  the  rear  at  Raleigh, 
Smithfield,  or  Goldsboro.  The  force  of  Gen. 
Hardee  was  estimated  at  20,000  men.^  Gen. 
Sherman  found  it  to  be  necessary  to  dislodge 
him,  both  to  gain  possession  of  the  road  to  Golds- 
boro and  to  keep  up  as  long  as  possible  the 
feint  of  an  advance  on  Raleigh.  The  position 
of  the  enemy  was  a  diflBcult  one  to  carry,  by 
reason  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  was 
so  soffc  that  horses  would  sink  everywhere,  and 
even  men  could  hardly  make  their  way  over 
the  common  pine  barren. 

Gen.  Williaras,  with  the  20th  ccfrps,  was 
ahead,  and  Gen.  Ward's  division  in  the  advance. 
This  was  deployed,  and  the  skirmish  line  de- 
veloped the  position  of  a  brigade  of  heavy 
artillery  armed  as  infantry,  posted  across  the 
road  behind  a  light  parapet,  with  a  battery 
enfilading  a  clear  field  over  which  lay  the  way 
of  approach.  A  brigade  under  Gen.  Corse  was 
sent  by  Gen.  "Williams  to  the  left  to  turn  this 
line.  J3y  a  quick  charge  it  broke  the  enemy's 
brigade,  which  retreated  rapidly  back  to  a  sec- 
ond line  better  made  and  more  strongly  held. 
On  the  retreat  the  enemy  were  made  to  sufier 
by  Winniger's  battery  of  artillery,  which  had 
been  put  in  position  by  Mtgor  Reynolds,  chief 
of  artillery.  On  the  advance  of  Gen.  Ward's 
division  over  the  ground,  three  guns  and  217 
prisoners  were  captured.  Of  the  latter  68 
were  wounded.  Of  the  enemy's  dead,  108 
were  buried  by  the  troops.  As  the  second  line 
was  developed,  the  division  of  Gen.  Jackson 
was  deployed  forward  on  the  right  of  Gen. 
Ward,  and  two  divisions  of  Gen.  Jeiferson  0. 
Davis'  14th  corps  on  the  left,  well  toward  the 
Cape  Fear  River.  At  the  same  time  Gen. 
Kilpatrick,  who  was  acting  in  concert,  was 
ordered  to  mass  his  cavalry  on  the  extreme 
right,  and  in  concert  with  the  right  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  to  feel  forward  for  the  Goldsboro 
road.  He  succeeded  in  getting  a  brigade  on 
the  road,  but  it  was  attacked  so  furiously  by  a 
division  of  the  enemy  under  Gen.  McLaws,  that 
it  fell  back  to  the  flank  of  the  infantry.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  the  entire  line  advanced  and 
drove  the  enemy  within  his  intrenchraents,  and 
pressed  him  so  hard  that  during  the  night, 
which  was  stormy,  he  retreated.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  was  followed  by  the  division  of  Gen. 
Ward  through  and  beyond  Averysboro,  when 
it  became  apparent  that  Gen.  Hardee  had  re- 
treated toward  Smithfield  instead  of  Raleigh. 
The  Union  loss  was  12  oflScers  and  65  men 
killed  and  477  wounded.  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  is  unknown. 

The  division  of  Gen.  Ward  remained  to  keep 
up  a  show  of  pursuit,  and  the  rest  of  Gen.  Slo- 
oum's  column  turned  to  the  right  and  built  the 
bridge  across  the  South  River  and  took  the 
road  to  Goldsboro.  At  the  same  time  Gen. 
Kilpatrick  crossed  the  river  to  the  north  in  the 
direction  of  Elevation,  and  moved  eastward, 
watching  the  left  flank.    The  right  wing  of 


Gen.  Howard  was  still  working  its  way  ovei 
the  heavy  roads  toward  Bentonville  and  Golds- 
boro. The  cavalry  of  the  enemy  crossed  in 
front  of  Gen.  Sherman,  to  join  their  infantry  at 
Smithfield,  burning  the  bridges  across  Mill 
Creek.  Smithfield  is  22  miles  northwest  of 
Goldsboro,  on  the  railroad  leading  from  the 
latter  place  to  Raleigh,  and  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Cape  Fear  River,  27  miles  from  RaleigL 
Goldsboro  is  at  the  junction  of  the  railroad 
from  Raleigh  to  Newbern  and  that  from  Rich- 
mond to  Wilmington. 

On  the  night  of  the  18th  Gen.  Slocum's  col- 
umn encamped  on  the  Goldsboro  road,  about 
five  miles  from  Bentonville  and  twenty-seven 
miles  from  Goldsboro.  The  column  of  €ten. 
Howard  was  two  miles  south,  and  both  col- 
umns had  pickets  three  miles  forward,  at  the 
junction  of  the  roads  leading  to  Goldsboro. 
The  next  movement  is  thus  described  by  Gen. 
Sherman : — "  All  the  signs  induced  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  enemy  would  make  no  farther 
opposition  to  our  progress,  and  would  not 
attempt  to  strike  us  in  flank  while  in  motion. 
I  therefore  directed  Gen.  Howard  to  move  his 
right  wing  by  the  new  Goldsboro  road,  which 
goes  by  way  of  Falling  Creek  Church.  I  also 
left  Slocum  and  joined  Howard's  column,  with 
a  view  to  open  communication  with  Gen.  Scho- 
field,  coming  up  from  Newbem,  and  Gen.  Terry 
from  Wihnington.  I  found  Gen.  Howard's 
column  well  strung  out,  owing  to  the  very  bad 
roads,  and  did  not  overtake  him  in  person  until 
he  had  reached  Falling  Creek  Church,  with  one 
regiment  forward  to  the  cross-roads  near  Cox's 
bridge  across  the  Neuse.  I  had  gone  from  Gen. 
Slocum  about  six  miles  when  I  heard  artillery 
in  his  direction,  but  was  soon  made  easy  by 
one  of  his  staff  officers  overtaking  me,  explain- 
ing that  his  leading  division  (Carlin's)  had  en- 
countered a  division  of  rebel  cavalry  (Dib- 
brell's),  which  he  was  driving  easily.  But  soon 
other  staff  officers  came  up  reporting  that  he 
had  developed  near  Bentonville  the  whole  of 
the  rebel  army  under  Gen.  Johnston  himself. 
I  sent  him  orders  to  call  up  the  two  divisions 
guarding  his  wagon  trains,  and  Hazen's  division 
of  the  16th  corps,  still  back  near  Lee's  store,  to 
fight  defensively  until  I  could  draw  up  Blair's 
corps,  then  near  Mount  Olive  station,  and  with 
the  three  remaining  divisions  of  the  15th  corps 
come  up  on  Gen.  Johnston's  left  rear  from  the 
direction  of  Cox's  bridge.  In  the  mean  time, 
while  on  the  road,  I  received  couriers  from 
both  Gens.  Schofield  and  Terry.  The  former 
reported  himself  in  possession  of  Kinston,  de- 
layed somewhat  by  want  of  provisions,  but 
able  to  march  so  as  to  make  Goldsboro  on  the 
2l8t,  and  Gen.  Terry  was  at  or  near  Faison's 
depot.  Orders  were  at  once  despatched  to  Gen. 
Schofield  to  push  for  Goldsboro,  and  to  make 
dispositions  to  cross  Little  River  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Smithfield  as  far  as  Millard ;  to  Gen. 
Terry  to  move  to  Cox's  bridge,  lay  a  pontoon 
bridge,  and  establish  a  crossing;  and  to  Gen. 
Blair  to  make  a  night  march  to  Falling  Creel 
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Ciiarch ;  and  at  daylight,  the  right  wing,  Gen. 
Howard,  less  the  necessary  wagon  guards,  was 
put  in  rapid  motion  on  Bentonville." 

It  appears  that  on  the  advance  of  the  head 
of  Gen.  Slocnm's  column  from  his  camp  on  the 
night  of  the  18th,  it  first  encountered  Dihhrell's 
oaTaliy,  bat  soon  found  its  progress  hindered 
by  infentry  and  cavalry.    JhQ  enemy  attacked 
his  advance  and  gained  a  temporary  advantage 
<»iptaring  three  guns  of  Gen.  Carlin's  division, 
and  driving  the  two  advanced  brigades  back  on 
■  the  main  body.    Gen.  Slocnm  at  once  deployed 
tiie  two  divisions  of  the  14th  corps  of  Gen. 
Davis,  and  brought  up  on  their  left  the  two 
diviaons  of  the  20th  corps  of  Gen.  Williams. 
Th^e  were  placed  on  the  defensive,  and  a  line 
of  barricades  prepared.     Gen.  Kilpatrick  also 
massed  his  cavalry  on  the  left    In  this  position 
SIX  asffiults  were  made  on  the  left  wing  by  Gen. 
Johnston,  with  the  combined  forces  of  Gens. 
Hoke,  Hardee,  and  Oheatham.     During  the 
ni^t  ensuing,  Gen.  Slocum  got  up  his  wagon 
train  with  its  guard  of  two  divisions,  and  Gen. 
Hazen^s  division  of  the  15th  corps,  which  en- 
abled him  to  make  his  position  impreguable. 
Gen.  Johnston  had  moved  by  night  from  Smith- 
field,  with  as  little  incumbrance  as  possible, 
for  the  purpose  of  overwhelming  the  left  wing 
before  it  could  be  relieved.    The  right  wing,  in 
its  advance  to  the  aid  of  Gen.  Slocum,  found 
the  cavalry  of  the  enemy  watching  its  approach 
without  being  able  to  offer  any  serious  resist- 
ance until  the  head  of  the  column  encountered 
a  con^derable  body  behind  a  barricade,  at  the 
forks  of  the  road  near  Bentonville,  about  three 
miles  east  of  the  battle  field  of  the  previous 
day.    The  cavalry  were  quickly  dislodged,  and 
the  iutersection  of  the  roads  secured.    As  the 
15th  corps  advanced,  G^n.  Logan  found  that 
the  enemy  had  thrown  back  their  left  fiank, 
and  constructed  a  line  of  parapet  connecting 
with  that  toward  Gen.  Slocum,  in  the  form  ot 
a  bastion,  with  its  salient  on  the  main  road  to 
Gddsboro ;  thus  interposing  between  Gen.  Slo* 
cum  with  the  left  wing  on  the  west,  and  Gen. 
.  Howard  with  the  ridit  wing  on  the  east,  while 
the  flanks  rested  on  Mill  Greek  and  covered  the 
road  to  Smithfield.    Gen.  Howard  proceeding 
csQtiously  soon  made  strong  connection  with 
Geo.  Slocum  on  the  left,  and  at  4  p.  m.  of  the 
20th  a  c<Hnplete  and  strong  line  of  battle  con- 
fronted the  enemy  in  his  intrenched  position, 
which  put  Gen.  Johnston  on  the  defensive,. 
iriih  3011  Creek  and  a  single  bridge  in  his  rear. 
Oen.  Sherman  having  nothing  to  gain  by  a 
battle,  now  pressed  the  enemy  steadily  with 
•kirmishers  alone,  uang  artillery  on  the  wood- 
ed space  held  by  him,  and  feeling  the  flanks  of 
his  position^  which  were  covered  by  swamps. 
On  the  next  daVj  the  2l8t,  a  steady  rain  pre- 
Tuled,  during  which  Gen.  Mower  with  his  di- 
vision, on  the  extreme  right,  had  worked  well 
to  the  right  around  the  enemy's  flank,  And 
nearly  reached  the  bridge  across  Mill  Creek, 
whi<i  was  the  only  line  of  retreat  open  to  Gen. 
Johnston.    Fearing  the  enemy  might  turn  upon 


Gen.  Mower  with  all  his  reserves,  to  over- 
whelm him,  and  perhaps  yield  his  parapets  for 
the  purpose,  Gen.  Sherman  order^  a  general 
attack  by  his  skirmish  line,  from  left  to  right. 
Meanwhile  Gen.  Mower  was  able  to  regain  his 
connection  by  moving  to  his  left  rear.  During 
the  night  ensuing  the  enemy  retreated  toward 
Smithneld,  leaving  his  pickets  to  M\  into  Gen. 
Sherman's  hands,  with  many  dead  unburied 
and  wounded  in  his  field  hospitals.  At  day- 
break pursuit  was  made  two  miles  beyond  Mill 
Creek.  The  loss  of  the  left  wing  about  Benton- 
ville was  reported  at  9  oflSoers  and  145  men 
killed,  61  officers  and  816  men  wounded,  and 
8  officers  and  228  men  missing;  total,  1,247. 
Of  the  enemy,  167  dead  were  buried,  and  388 
made  prisoners  by  the  left  wing.  The  loss  of 
the  right  wing  was  2  officers  and  85  men  killed, 
12  officers  and  289  men  wounded,  and  1-  officer 
and  60  men  missing;  total,  899.  Of  the  ene- 
my, 100  dead  were  buried  and  1,287  made 
grisoners  by  this  wing.  The  total  loss  of  Gen. 
hermau,  exclusive  of  the  cavalry,  was  1,646. 
The  result  of  this  aflair  gave  to  Gen.  Sher- 
man full  possession  of  Goldsboro,  with  the  two 
railroads  to  Wilmington  and  Beaufort,  on  the 
coast.  The  22d  was  passed  in  burying  the 
dead  and  removing  the  wounded  at  Benton- 
ville, and  on  the  next  day  aU  the  troops  moved 
to  the  camps  about  Goidsboro,  there  to  rest  and 
receive  supplies  of  food  and  clothing. 

During  this  march  Gen.  Sherman^s  army 
passed  over  an  average  breadth  of  forty  miles 
of  country,  from  Savannah  to  Goldsboro,  and 
consumed  all  the  forage,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep, 
poultry,  cured  moats,  com  meaJ,  &c.  It  was 
stripped  so  bare  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the 
enemy  to  send  provisions  from  other  quarters 
to  feed  the  inhabitants.  It  caused  the  abandon- 
ment by  the  enemy  of  the  whole  sea-coast  from 
Savannah  to  Newbem,  with  the  forts,  dock- 
yards, gunboats,  &c.  The  real  object  of  the 
march,  says  Gen.  Sherman,  "  was  to  place  this 
army  in  a  position  easy  of  supply,  whence  it 
could  toko  an  appropriate  part  in  the  spring 
and  summer  campaign  of  1865." 

While  General  Sherman  had  been  marching 
through  South  and  North  Carolina,  Generd 
Grant  was  completing  his  preparations  for  the 
final  conflict  with  General  Lee.  He  considered 
it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  before  a  gen- 
eral movement  of  Meade  s  forces,  that  all  com- 
munication with  Hichmond,  north  of  the  James 
River,  should  be  cut  off".  The  enemy  had  with- 
drawn the  bulk  of  their  force  from  the  Shenan- 
doah valley  to  strengthen  themselves  in  the 
South,  and  General  Grant  desiring  to  re6nforco 
Sherman,  especially  with  cavalry,  determined 
to  make  a  move  from  the  Shenandoah,  which 
might  accomplish  the  first,  if  not  both  these 
objects.  He  therefore  sent  the  following  de- 
spatch to  General  Sheridan : 

CiTT^OEtT,  Va.,  Fobruary  20, 1866—1  p.  u. 
Gbkbral  :  As  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  travel,  I  think 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  about  reaching  Lynchburz 
with  a  cavalry  force  alone.    From  there  you  could 
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destroy  the  railroad  aud  canal  in  ererj  direction,  ao  as 
to  be  of  no  fbrther  nse  to  the  rebellion.  Sufficient  car- 
alrj  shonld  be  left  behind  to  look  after  Mosby's  gang. 
From  Lynchburg,  if  information  you  might  get  there 
would  justify  it.  ^ou  could  strike  south,  heading  the 
streams  in  Vir^rinja  to  the  westward  of  Danrille,  and 
push  on  and  join  General  Sherman.  This  additional 
raid  with  one  now  about  startine  from  East  Tennessee 
under  Stoneman,  numbering  four  or  fire  thousand 
cavalry,  on«  from  Vicksburg,  numbering  seren  or 
eight  thousand  caralry,  one  from  Eastport,  Missis- 
sippi, ten  thousand  cavalry,  Canby  from  Mobile  Bay, 
with  about  thirty-eight  thousand  mixed  troops :  these 
three  latter  pushing  for  Tuscaloosa,  Selma,  and  Mont- 
gomery, ana  Sherman  with  a  large  army  eating  out 
the  vitals  of  South  Carolina,  is  alfthat  will  be  wanted 
to  leave  nothing  for  the  rebellion  to  stand  upon.  I 
would  advise  you  to  overcome  great  obstacles  to 
accomplish  this.  Charleston  was  evacuated  on  Tues- 
davlast  U.  S.  ORANF,  Lieutenant-General. 
Major-General  P.  H.  Sbbbidak. 

On  the  25th  be  wrote  again  as  follows : 

CiTT  PoiHT,  Va.,  Febraary  85,  18«5. 

Ginseal:  Sherman's  movements  will  depend  on 
the  amount  of  opposition  he  meets  with  from  the 
enemv.  If  strongly  opposed,  he  may  possibly  have 
to  fall  back,  to  Georgetown,  S.  C,  and  fit  out  for  a  new 
start.  I  think,  however,  all  danger  for  the  necessity 
of  going  to  that  point  has  passed.  I  believe  he  has 
passed  Charlotte.  He  may  take  Favetteville  on  his 
wav  to  Goldsboro.  If  you  reach  Lynchburg,  you 
will  have  to  be  guided  in  your  after  movements  by 
the  information  you  obtain.  Before  you  could  pos- 
sibljr  reach  Sherman.  I  think  you  would  find  nim 
moving  from  Goldsboro  toward  Raleigh,  or  en- 
gaging the  enemy  strongly  posted  at  one  or  the  other 
of  these  places,  with  railroad  communications  opened 
from  his  army  to  Wilmington  or  Newbem. 

U.  S.  GR^T,  Lieutenant-General. 

Mi^or-General  P.  H.  Shbridax. 

On  the  27th,  Gen.  Sheridan  left  his  camp  at 
Winchester.  The  command  consisted  of  the 
1st  and  8d  Divisions  of  Cavdry  of  the  Army 
of  the  Shenandoah,  nnder  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Brevet  Migor-General  Wesley  Merritt, 
Brevet  Mtyor-General  George  A.  Ouster,  com- 
manding the  8d  Division,  and  Brigadier-General 
T.  0.  Devni  the  1  st  The  force  was  9, 987  officers 
and  men.  The  column  passed  through  Kerns- 
town,  Middletown,  Strasburg,  and  Woodstock, 
crossing  the  streams  on  the  way  without  oppo- 
sition. On  the  next  day,  the  28th^the  march 
was  made  without  opposition  fVora  Woodstock, 
through  Edinburgh,  to  Hawkinsburgh.  TTie 
north  fork  of  the  Shenandoah  w&s  crossed  'on 
a  pontoon  bridge,  between  Mount  Jackson  and 
New  Market  In  the  crossing  nine  men  of  Gen. 
Custer's  division  were  drowned.  On  the  next 
day  Gen.  Sheridan  passed  through  Harrison- 
burgh,  Mount  Crawford,  Mount  Sidney,  and 
crossed  Middle  River,  nine  miles  from  Staunton, 
and  camped  four  miles  from  that  place,  having 
advanced  eighty-three  miles  in  three  days.  The 
only  skirmishing  thus  far  took  place  at  a  point 
near  the  North  River  and  Mount  Crawford, 
between  the  brigade  under  Caphart  and  some 
cavalry  of  Gen.  Rosser's  division. 

(ien.  Early,  who  had  occupied  Staunton, 
was  unable  to  retain  possession  of  the  town. 
During  the  night  of  March  1st,  while  the 
troops  were  encamped  outside  of  Staunton, 
Gen.  Devin^B  brigade    of  Merritt's   division, 


moved  to  Staunton,  drove  tlie  enemy's  picket 
through  the  town,  and  occupied  it  without  op 
position.    Gen.  Devin's  then  tnmed  to  tie  lell 
marching  easterly  on  the  road  toward  Rockfisl 
Gap,  and  destroyed  the  trestle  bridge  of  th 
Virginia  Central  Railroad  at  Christina's  Creei 
On  the  2d  it  rained  heavily,  but  the  columi 
moved  through  Staunton  toward  Waynesboro 
thirteen  miles  distant.    At  Fisbersville,  eighi 
miles  from  Staunton,  Gen.  Custer's  divi^on  be 
ing  in  advance,  met  the  enemy's  videttes  anc 
diidve  them  back  five  miles  to  Waynesboro 
Here  he  made  a  reconnoissance  and  discovered] 
the  enemy  in  position  on  some  ridges  aloog 
South  River,  with  ^ve  guns.     Placing  the  bri- 
gade of  Gen.  Pennington  on  the  right,  and 
Wells'  on  the  left,  with  that  of  Caphart  acting 
as  a  reserve,  he  advanced  with  the  two  forward 
re^ments  deployed  as  skirmishers  and  firing 
bnskly.    Immediately  after  firing  a  volley  the 
entire  line  of  the  enemy  broke,  when  the  troops 
rushed  upon  them  and  captured   87  officers^ 
1,165  men,  13  flags,  6  cannon,  over  100  horses 
and  mules,  and  nearly  100  wagons  and  ambu- 
lances.   Gen.  Early  lost  his  baggage  but  escaped 
to   Charlottesville.     Pursvit  was    made,  and 
Caphart's  brigade  crossing  South  River  moved 
to  Greenwood  station,  where  it  destroyed  the 
depot,  a  train  containing  six  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  some  commissary  and  ordnance  supplies. 
Gen.  Custer  now  waited  for  Gen.  Merritt  to 
come  up,  and  both  forces  pu^ed  on  throng 
Rockfish  Gap  to  Charlottesville,  eighteen  miles. 
The  prisoners  were  sent  back  to  Winchester 
under  a  guard.    At  Charlottesville  Gen.  Sher- 
idan remained  two  days.     He  says :   **  Thia 
time  was  consumed   in  bringing  over  fix>in 
Waynesboro    our    ammunition    and    pontoon 
trains.    The  weather  was  horrible  betond  de- 
scription, and    the  rain  incessant.    The  two 
divisions  were  during  this  time  occupied  in 
destroying  the  two  large  iron  bridges,  one  orer 
the  Rivanna  River,  the  other  over   Morse's 
Creek,  near  Charlottesville,  and  the  railroad 
for  eight  miles  in  the  direction  of  Lynchbui^g." 
On  March  6th  Gen.  Devin's  advanced  with  hia 
division  to  Scottsville,  whence  Ught  parties  were 
sent  through  the  country,  destroying  all  mer- 
chandise, mills,  factories,  bridges,  &o.    The  di- 
vision then  proceeded  along  the  James  River 
Canal  to  Duguidsville,  fift;^n  miles  fh>m  Lynch- 
burg, destroying  every  lock,  and  in  many  places 
.the  bank  of  the  canal.    The  bridges  at  Duguids- 
ville and  Hardwicke  had  been  burned  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  pontoons  were  useless  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  water.    At  the  same  time  the 
8d  division  started  from  Charlottesville  and 
proceeded  down  the  Lynchburg  Railroad  to 
Amherst  Court  House,  destroying  every  brito, 
and  in  many  places  miles  of  the  road.    The 
bridges  were  numerous,  and  some  of  them  five 
hundred  feet  in  length.    Abundant  supplies 
were  found  in  all  places.    The  canal  had  been, 
says  Gen.  Sheridan,  "the  great  feeder  of  Rich- 
mond."   At  Rockdsh  River  the  bank  of  the 
canal  was  cut,  and  at  New  Canton,  where  a 
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dam  b  ftcross  the  James,  the  guard  lock  was 
destroyed  and  the  Jam^  River  let  into  the 
canal,  carrjing  away  its  banks  and  washing  ont 
its  bottom.  The  dam  was  also  i>artially  de- 
rtrojed.  Among  the  oaptnres  were  twelve 
canal  boats  laden  with  supplies,  ammmiition,  ra* 
tions,  medical  stores,  &c.  Gren.  Caster  was  next 
sent  to  Ashland,  and  Gen.  Devin  to  destroy 
the  bridges  over  the  Sonth  Anna.  At  noon  on 
Mardi  10th,  the  advance  of  Gen.  8heridan  ar- 
rived on  the  ban^  of  the  Pamnnkey,  a  few  miles 
from  Whitehoiise,  and  soon  crossed  the  river. 
On  the  26th  he  reached  City  Point,  and  took  a 
position  in  €kn.  Gregg^s  old  cavalry  camp  on 
the  left  and  rear  of  the  army. 

The  line  occnpied  by  Gen.  Grant's  army  at 
tills  time  extended  a  distance  of  abont  thirty 
m3es.  Tie  extreme  right  was  at  Fort  Harri- 
son at  Ghafin's  fiirm,  north  of  the  James  River, 
where  were  also  the  ontposts  of  the  cavalry 
nnder  Gen.  Xantz.  Thence  it  crossed  the 
James  in  fitmt  of  Bermuda  Hundred  and  the 
Appomattox,  and  extended  around  Petersburg 
as  tar  southwest  as  the  bank  of  Hatcher's  Run. 
This  line  was  strongly  intrenched  everywhere, 
although  the  greater  part  of  the  army  were  on 
the  1^  The  Array  of  the  Jamesj  under  Gen. 
Old,  was  north  of  the  James,  formmg  the  right 
wing,  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  south 
of  the  Appomattox,  and  formed  really  the  left 
wing.  iVom  the  Appomattox  to  Hatch^'s  Run 
tiiere  was  a  strong  series  of  connected  intrench- 
ments.  The  first  regular  work  on  the  line  was 
Fort  McGUrery ;  the  next  Fort  Bteadman;  the 
next  three-eighths  of  a  mile  farther  on,  was  Fort 
Haskdl;  the  next  Fort  Morton,  dec  Betwe^i 
the  forts  were  mortar  batteries,  as  follows :  No. 
8  near  Fort  McGilvery,  Ko.  9  between  that  and 
Fort  Steadman,  No.  10  on  the  right  of  the  lat- 
ter fort  and  near  it,  and  Kos.  11  and  12  on  its 
left.  Fort  Steadman  and  the  adjoining  batteries 
were  on  an  eminence  known  as  Hare's  Hill. 

For  some  days  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Gen. 
Sheridan  with  his  command,  there  had  been 
mdioations  of  a  change  on  the  part  of  the  ene- 
ny,  meh  as  might  remilt  in  a  dash  on  some  part 
Geo.  Grant's  lines.  About  daylight,  on  March 
25^  Gen.  Gordon's  old  divinon  and  Bushrod 
Johnson's  division  of  Lee's  army  were  massed 
£nr  achhrge  upon  Fort  Steadman,  which  covered 
abeat  an  acre  of  ground  and  had  nine  guns. 
At  thesame  time  the  rest  of  Gen.  Lee's  army  was 
anranged  for  an  attadc  further  down  toward  the . 
left.  At  dawn  Gordon's  troops  rushed  forward 
to  the  attack.  The  space  between  the  lines  was 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide.  They 
at  once  cleared  their  own  abaUs,  charged  across 
tiie  interval,  and  up  the  ascent  to  Fort  Stead- 
■lan,  and  working  through  the  abatis,  carried 
the  fort  almost  in  an  instant  The  surprise  was 
complete.  In  the  fort  was  the  14th  New  York 
heavy  artillery,  and  the  line  was  gnawed  by 
Gen.  McLaughlin's  brigade  of  the  1st  division 
af  the  9th  corps.  The  enemy  immediately  turned 
the  guns  of  the  fort  against  the  rest  of  the  line. 
and  eansed  the  abandonment  of  batteries  10  and 


1 1  on  the  left,  and  battery  9  on  the  right  Fpon 
these  they  dashed  at  once,  and  opened  fire  upon 
the  troops  as  they  escaped.  Fort  Haskell, 
however,  soon  gave  them  a  check.  The  8d  di- 
vision of  the  cori>s  under  Gen.  Hartranft  was 
(Quickly  on  the  ground,  and  the  batteries  ^m  all 
sides  were  speedily  massed  upon  Fort  Steadman. 
A  terrible  fire  burst  from  the  artillery,  to  which 
the  enemy  replied  with  the  captured  guns. 
Under  this  fire  the  division  of  Gen.  Hartranft 
pressed  up  to  retake  the  captured  fort  The 
enemy  at  first  resisted  obstinately,  and  checked 
his  progress  with  a  loss  of  neariy  two  hundred 
kille<i  and  wounded.  But  the  constant  fire  of 
the  artillery  and  the  pressure  of  Hartranft  soon 
caused  the  enemy  to  M\  back  into  the  fort  and 
then  beyond  it,  down  the  hill,  leaving  all  the 
captured  guns  in  the  endeavor  to  regain  their 
own  lines,  A  portion,  however,  were  unable 
to  escape,  and  about  1,758  were  made  prisoners^ 
causing  a  total  loss  to  the  enemy  of  more  than 
2,000  men.  The  Union  loss  was  nearbr  1,000, 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  misdng.  No  more 
firing  took  place  at  this  point  during  the  day. 
It  was  resumed  at  night  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  repair  the  abatis.  The  aflPair  was  over 
before  other  Union  troops  arrived  to  give  asnst- 
ance.  Later  in  the  day  a  general  forward  dem- 
onstration was  made  along  the  line  on  the 
left,  and  a  part  of  the  enemy's  skirmish  lines 
captured  with  about  2,000  prisoners.  Of  this 
movement  Gen.  Grant  reported  thus : 

"  Our  captures  by  the  2d  corps  were  866 ;  by 
the  6th  corps,  469,  and  by  the  9th  corps  1,049. 
The  2d  and  6th  corps  pushed  forward  and  cap- 
tured the  enemy's  strong  intrenchnoents,  and 
turned  them  against  him  and  still  hold  tliem. 
In  trying  to  retake  these  the  battle  was  con- 
tinued until  eight  o'clock  at  night,  the  enemy 
losing  Tery  heavily.  Humphreys  estimates  the 
loss  of  the  enemy  in  his  front  at  three  times  his 
own,  and  Gen.  Wri^t,  in  his  front,  as  double 
that  of  ours." 

The  following  is  Gen.  Meade's  congratulatory 
order  to  the  army : 

HxABQirAsms  Aurr  of  ths  Potomac,  March  M,  1S6B. 
General  Orden  No,  18. 

The  Miyor-Oener*!  Commanding  amiGUBces  to  the 
Army  the  sacoesn  of  the  operations  of  retterday. 

The  enemy,  with  a  temerity  for  which  he  haa  paid 
dearly,  massed  bis  forces,  and  succeeded,  throueh 
the  reprehensible  want  of  vigilance  of  the  8d  brigaae 
1st  division,  9th  corps,  in  breaking  through  onr  hnes, 
capturing  Fort  Steadman,  and  batteries  9, 10,  and  11. 

The  prompt  measures  taken  by  ICig.-Gtoneral  Parke^ 
the  finn  bearing  of  the  troops  of  the  0th  corps  in 
adjacent  portions  of  the  line  held  by  the  enemy,  and 
the  conspicnoQS  irallantry  of  tho  8d  division  of 
this  corps,  for  the  first  time  under  fire,  together  with 
the  eneray  Mid  skill  dismayed  by  BncadTer-Qaieral 
Hartranft,  its  leader,  qoicklv  repairea  this  disaster: 
and  the  enemy  were  driven  nrom  Fort  Steadman  and 
our  lines,  with  heavy  losses  in  killed  and  wounded, 
tearing  in  our  hands  eight  battle-flags  and  over  1,900 
prisoners. 

The  enemy  being  driven  from  the  front  of  the  9th 
corps,  the  offensive  was  assumed  by  the  6th  and  2d 
corps ;  the  enemy  by  night  'was  driven  from  his  in* 
trenched  picket  Ime,  ana  all  his  efforts  to  recover  the 
the  same,  which  were  particxdarly  determined  an^ 
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persistent  on  the  2d  corps  front,  were  resisted  and 
repulsed  with  heary  losses,  leaving  with  the  6th  corps 
oyer  400  prisoners,  and  with  the  M  corps  two  hattle- 
flags  and  oyer  800  prisoners. 

The  troops  of  the  6th  corps,  reported  by  Major- 
General  Wnght  as  engaged  in  tnese  operations,  were 
Getty's  diyiuon.  Keifer's  brigade  of  Seymour's  divi- 
sion,  and  Hambiin's  and  Edward's  brigade  of  Whea- 
ton's  diyision. 

Of  the  2d  corps,  Hajor-General  Humphreys  men- 
tions Miles'  and  Motf  s  diyisions*  and  Smythe's  bri- 
gade of  Hays'  diyision,  supported  oy  Griffin's  diyision, 
5th  corps. 

The  result  of  the  day  was  the  thorough  defeat  of 
the  enemy's  plans,  the  capture  of  his  strongly  in- 
trenched picket-line  under  the  artillery  fire  of  his 
main  works,  and  the  capture  of  ten  battle-flaKS  and 
about  2.800  prisoners— a  result  on  which  the  Miyor- 
Generai  Commanding  heartily  congratulates  the 
army. 

Two  lessons  can  be  learned  from  these  operations : 
One,  that  no  fortified  line,  however  strong,  will  pro- 
tect an  army  from  an  intrepid  and  audacious  enemy, 
unless  yigilantly yarded ;  the  other,  that  no  disaster 
or  misfortune  is  irreparable,  where  energy  and  bray- 
ery  are  displayed  in  .the  determination  to  recoyer 
what  is  lost,  and  to  promptly  assume  the  offensiye. 

The  M^jor-General  Commanding  trusts  these  les- 
sons will  not  be  lost  on  this  army. 

In  oonclusiozi.  the  Muor-General  Commanding  de- 
sires to  return  his  thanis  to  those  commands  of  the 
army  not  specially  mentioned  in  this  order,  for  the 
promptness  displayed  by  all,  in  their  movements  to 
difierent  parts  of  the  lines,  under  the  exigencies  of 
the  hour.  In  connection  witn  this  subject,  the  prompt- 
itude of  Migor-General  Warren  and  of  Brevet  Mi^or- 
General  Hunt,  Chief  of  Artillery,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  operations,  during  the  accidental  absence  of  the 
Major-General  Commanding,  deserve  commendation 
and  tbanks.  GEORGE  G.  MEADE, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

Indications  were  now  more  and  more  appar- 
ent of  tiie  weakness  of  Gen.  Lee's  forces,  and 
the  fall  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  Gen. 
Grant  immediately  prepared  for  new  movements 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  considered  that 
this  attack  of  Lee  was  made  to  cover  his  de- 
signed retreat  from  Richmond. 

On  the  26th  some  sharo  skirmishing  broke 
ont  between  the  pickets  of  the  1st  division  of 
the  9th  corps  and  their  opponents,  and  the  bat- 
teries joined  in.  It  soon  quieted  down.  On 
the  27th  an  attack  was  made  by  the  enemy  on 
Gen.  Getty's  division  of  the  6th  corps  by  a  small 
force  of  the  enemy,  which  was  repulsed  after  a 
sharp  skirmish.  On  the  some  day  oncers  were 
sent  to  the  various  field  hospitals  to  remove  the 
sick  and  wounded  to  City  Point,  and  to  keep 
the  hospitals  in  readiness  for  any  emergency 
that  might  arise.  At  12  o'clock  at  night  the 
whole  army  was  put  under  marching  orders, 
and  the  next  day,  the  28th,  was  passed  in  prep- 
arations for  the  movement.  The  phm  was  that 
the  cavalry,  under  Sheridan,  should  advance 
to  the  letty  as  had  been  done  so  often  before, 
followed  by  the  6th  corps  under  Gen.  Warren, 
and  the  2d  corps  und,er  Gen.  Humphreys,  while 
the  other  corps  held  the  lines  around  Peters- 
burg. For  this  purpose,  on  the  27th  troops 
were  selected  from  the  24th  under  Gen.  Gibbon, 
and  2oth  under  Gen.  Birney,  corps  which  be- 
longed to  the  Army  of  the  James,  under  Qen. 
Ord,  and  during  the  night  marched  across  the 


river,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  corps  tc 
garrison  the  position  north  of  tbe  James.  At 
noon  on  the  28th,  tbds  force  reached  the  head 
quarters  of  Gen.  Meade,  and  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  ihQ  29th  marched  into  the  lines  as  the; 
were  evacuated  by  the  2d  corps. 

About  6  A.  M.  of  Wednesday  the  29th,  the 
cavaliy  began  to  move  down  the  Jerusalem 
plank-road  to  Beams'  station  on  the  Weldoo 
Kailroad,  in  two  colunms.  of  which  Gen.  Crook 
commanded  the  right  ana  Gen.  Mcmtt  the  left 
The  bridge  over  Bowanty  Creek  was  gone,  and 
the  creef  not  fordable.  After  a  delay  of  four 
hours  a  bridge  was  built,  and  the  advance  under 
Crook  crossed,  and  moved  direct  to  Dinwiddle. 
The  bad  roads  caused  much  delay.  The  town 
was  occupied,  and  communication  opened  with 
Gen.  Warren's  corps  on  the  ri^t.  It  rained  a 
little  during  the  night,  and  very  hard  all  of 
Thursday,  the  80th.  The  roads  became  so 
bad  as  to  block  up  the  tnuns,  and  a  part  of 
the  cavalry  force  was  employed  in  guarding 
them.  The  rest  moved  up  to  the  JJoydton 
road. 

Previous  to  the  advance  of  the  infantry,  the 
left  of  the  6th  corps  extended  to  Hatcher's 
Bun.     The  2d  corps  extended  down  he  mn 
from  the  left  of  the  6th,  at  nearly  a  right 
angle,    until   reaching   the    crossing   of  the 
Vaugnan  road.    The  6th  corps  was  practically 
in  reserve,  and  extended  back  at  a  right  angle 
from  the  left  of  the  2d,  in  rear  of  the  6th. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  the  2d  corp^ 
moved  along  the  Yanghan  road,  and  was  soon 
thrown  into  position  along  that  road   from 
Hatcher's  Bun  to  Gravelly  Bun,  which  unite  at 
Monk's  Neck  to  form  Bowanty  Creek.    Works 
were  thrown  up  to  cover  the  corps  from  attack, 
but  the  enemy  made  no  opposition.    The  6th 
corps  moved  at  the  same  time,  and  crossed 
Hatcher's  Bun.    The  route  was  along  the  road 
to  Dinwiddle,  until  reaching  the  Quaker  road, 
when  the  oolunm  turned  abruptly  to  the  right 
About  nine  o'dock  a  connection  was  formed 
between  the  right  of  the  6th  corps  and  the 
left  of  the  2d.    The  line  of  the  former  extend- 
ed across  the  Quaker  road,  and  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  Dinwiddle.     Some  oppoation 
had  been  made  to  the  crossing  of  the  6th  corps 
at  Gravelly  Bun  by  a  cavalry  vidette,  which 
was  driven  off  after  a  short  skirmish.    Expec^ 
ing  an  attack  from  the  enemy,  preparatioM 
were  soon  made  by  the  troops,  and  about  8t 
p.  II.  a  division,  under  Gen.  B.  Johnson,  at- 
tacked and  drove  in  the  skirmishers,  and  as- 
sailed with  great  force  Gen.  Griffin's  diviaon. 
6ome  batteries  being  in  position  opened  upon 
the  enemy,  who  had  no  artillery,  and  a  sharp 
but  short  conflict  ensued,    finding  the  foroe 
agaiast  him  becoming  too  strong  Johnson  wiw- 
drew  to  his  original  position.    The  loss  to  the 
6th  corps  was  about  ^ye  hundred,  and  that  of 
the  enemy  was  estimated  at  not  far  from  tie 
same  number. 

During  the  night,  between  9  and  12  o'do^ 
a  cannonade  took  place  on  the  right  of  tof 
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line,  in  front  of  Petersburg.     The  loss  was 
small  on  each  side. 

On  the  next  day,  Thursday,  the  80th,  Tur- 
ner's division  of  the  24th  corps  was  moved 
down  the  Vaughan  road  and  across  Hatcher's 
Run.  It  then  turned  to  the  right  and  advanced  • 
to  make  connection  with  the  right  of  the  2d 
corps.  A  brigade  of  Gen.  Foster's  division 
then  moved  out  and  connected  with  the  right 
of  Turner,  thus  making  the  line  complete. 
Field  works  were  thrown  up,  and  some  skir- 
mishing with  the  enemy  took  place.  The  two 
divisions  of  the  25th  corps  held  a  place  be- 
tween the  right  of  the  24th  and  the  left  of  tlie 
6th.  The  9th  corps  remained  on  the  right  of 
the  6th. 

Early  on  the  same  day  Gen.  Sheridan  con- 
nected his  right  with  the  left  of  Gen.  Warren 
near  the  Boydton  plank-road.  The  enemy  had 
a  strong  line  of  intrenchments  already  erected 
to  cover  a  position  known  as  Five  Forks.  The 
force  of  Gen.  Merritt  was  sent  in  that  direction 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  right  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  advance  brigade,  under  Gen. 
Devin,  soon  encountered  their  cavalry,  and 
drove  them  back  to  their  works.  Their  in- 
fantry in  turn  drove  back  the  advance.  Their 
line  of  intrenchments  covered  the  "White  Oak 
road,  which  runs  from  the  Boydton  road  to 
the  Southside  Railroad.  From  *tho  White  Oak 
road  toward  Hatcher's  Run  the  enemy  were 
in  strong  force.  All  attempts  to  turn  his  right 
by  cavalry  were  baffled. 

Meanwhile  some  changes  were  made  in  the 
position  of  the  diflferent  corps.  The  5th  at 
night  occupied  a  position  about  a  mile  north  of 
the  junction  of  the  Quaker  and  Boydton  roads. 
During  the  day  it  had  advanced  westward 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  and  lay  fronting 
northward,  with  the  pickets  of  Gens.  Ayres's 
division  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  White 
Oak  road,  but  at  a  spot  between  two  and 
three  miles  west  of  its  intersection  with  the 
Boydton  road.  The  divisions  of  Gens.  Craw- 
ford and  Griffin  were  on  the  right  successively. 
On  the  right  of  the  6th  corps  was  the  2d, 
which  now  had  its  right  near  Hatcher's  Run. 
Gen.  Sheridan  remained  at  Dinwiddie  and 
covered  the  left.  The  movements  of  the  day 
had  been  accomplished  with  skirmishing  and 
some  artillery  firmg,  making  the  losses  of  the 
Union  troops  about  two  hundred. 

The  object  now  was  to  get  possession  of  the 
enemy's  position,  known  as  Five  Forks,  by 
carrying  which  their  right  flank  would  be 
turned.  At  this  point  five  roads  meet  in  the 
woods,  three  of  which  run  back  to  the  South- 
side  Railroad.  The  White  Oak  road  was  here 
strongly  fortified  with  logs  and  earth,  with  its 
approaches  blocked  by  fallen  trees.  Sharp- 
fihooters  were  also  stationed  to  resist  any  ad- 
vance. 

Early  on  Friday  morning,  the  31st,  Gen. 
Warren  massed  the  division  of  Griffin  in  the 
rear  of  those  of  Gens.  Ayres  and  Crawford, 
for  an  advance  upon  the  White  Oak  road, 


whidi  commences  at  the  Boydton  road  and 
runs  westward,  crossing  the  Quaker  road  and 
the  Claiborne,  which  latter  extends  northwest- 
ly  to  the  Southside  Railroad.  About  8  o'clock 
the  advance  commenced  toward  the  Dabney 
House,  Ayres's  division  leading  and  supported 
by  the  other  two.  .  After  moving  about  a  half 
mile  beyond  the  plank-road  the  enemy's  skir- 
mishers opened  nre,  at  the  same  time  falling 
back  upon  their  main  works,  a  mile  and  a  half 
below  the  White  Oak  road.  A  severe  fire  was 
now  opened  upon  the  advance  under  Gen. 
Ayres,  which  broke  and  fell  to  the  rear,  fol- 
lowed by  a  vigorous  charge  upon  them  by  the 
enemy.  The  attack  of  the  enemy  was  so  impet- 
uous, and  they  were  so  well  handled,  that  tney 
swept  the  field,  notwithstanding  the  obstinate 
resistance,  Each  division  met  the  same  fate 
until  the  whole  5th  corps  was  di'iven  back  to 
tlie  Boydton  road,  when  Miles'  division  of  the 
2d  corps  came  to  their  aid  and  checked  the 
enemy.  They  now  attempted  to  cut  off 
Sheridan's  cavalry,  which  were  greatly  ex- 
posed by  the  failure  of  the  5th  corps  to  ad- 
vance. The  2d  division  was  on  Stony  Creek, 
southwest  of  Dinwiddie,  consisting  of  three 
brigades — Smith's,  Davies',  and  Gregg's — and 
holding  the  left  of  Sheridan's  line.  The  bri- 
gade of  Gen.  Fitzhugh  was  next,  and  facing 
southeast,  and  next  was  Stagg's  brigade,  on 
Gravelly  Run,  six  miles  from  Dinwiddie. 
About  two  miles  from  the  latter  place  was 
Gibbs'  brigade.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the 
enemy  attacked  the  left  in  force,  but  it  held 
its  ground.  Davies'  brigade,  on  the  right  of 
the  extreme  left,  was  next  attacked,  and,  being 
flanked,  was  driven  back  with  severe  loss. 
The  enemy  next  attacked  the  left  centre,  and 
forced  it  back,  when  the  commands  were  faced 
into  new  positions,  and  reinforcements  hurried 
up.  At  5  p.  M.  the  greater  part  of  both  divi- 
sions had  been  repulsed  and  driven  back  sev- 
eral miles  to  the  Boydton  road,  and  Gibbs'  bri- 
gade had  fallen  ba<i  about  a  mile  from  Din- 
widdie.  The  troops  of  Gen.  Merritt  were  now 
reformed,  and  held  a  firm  position  on  the  right. 
The  enemy,  reinforced  by  the  infantry  which 
had  driven  the  5th  corps,  renewed  the  attack, 
but  the  artiUery  being  in  position,  and  a  large 
force  of  cavalry  having  been  rallied  by  Gen. 
Sheridan,  the  desperate  charges  of  the  enemy 
were  successfully  resisted,  and  they  drew  off 
to  the  woods.  Meantime  the  5th  corps  had 
been  rallied,  and  advanced  and  regained  the 
whole  ground  which  had  been  lost.  The  divi- 
sion of  Gen.  Griffin  captured  the  earthwork 
from  which  the  enemy  had  issued,  and  ad- 
vanced and  took  a  position  on  the  White  Oak 
road,  east  of  Five  Forks.  At  the  same  time  the 
1st  and  dd  divisions  of  the  2d  corps,  next  on 
the  right,  advanced,  and  a  hot  engagement  with 
the  enemy  ensued.  The  latter  resisted  stub- 
bornly, but  at  length  withdrew,  and  the  whole 
corps  advanced  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  captur- 
ing about  one  hundred  and  fifty  i»isonerai 
The  two  divisions  of  the  24th  corps  were  od 
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the  righl  of  the  2d,  and  wero  tlirown  forward 
K>  as  to  codperat^  with  t1>o  general  advance. 
The  enemy  nad  thus  foiled  the  plans  of  the 
daj;  hat  owing  to  the  strong  force  and  the 
skUful  handling  of  the  numerous  batteries  in 
the  field  works  he  had  been  chocked  in  t?m. 
and  forced  to  retire.  At  night  the  Federal 
*  right  had  adiranced  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
Its  position  in  the  morning,  and  the  left  reached 
to  the  White  Oak  road,  four  or  five  mUes 
from  Five  Forks,  which  was  to  the  westward, 
and  three  miles  from  the  intersection  of  the 
White  Oak  road  with  the  Boydton  road.  The 
White  Oak  road  from  the  extreme  spot  occu- 
pied, was  held  about  one  mile  eastwaro.  From 
that  point  the  line  ran  in  an  irregular  and 
semi-circular  form  to  the  2d  corps.  The  Union 
loss  of  the  day  was  between  2,600  and  3,000 ; 
that  of  the  enemy  was  less.  Many  prisoners 
were  taken  on  both  sides. 

On  the  next  day,  Saturday,  April  1st,  the 
contest  for  the  possession  of  Richmond  was 
virtually  decided.  Daring  the  night  Gen. 
Grant  had  placed  the  5th  corps,  Gen.  Warren, 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Sheridan.  All 
night  the  troops  had  been  busy  throwing  up 
woikfl,  corduroying  roads,  and  bringing  up 
trains.  At  4  a.  m.  the  enemy  made  an  attack 
on  Foster's  division  of  the  24th  corps.  It  had 
been  expected,  but  they  came  so  suddenly  that 
the  troops  broke  to  the  rear,  and  left  them  to 
raise  their  flag  on  the  parapet  The  troops 
were  soon  aroused  and  drove  back  the  enemy. 
About  fifty  prisoners  were  captured  on  each 
ode.  This  was  followed  by  the  roar  of  mus- 
ketry and  a  cannonade  all  along  the  centre 
tad  right  of  the  hne.  This  soon  quieted  down. 
The  command  of  Gen.  Sheridan  was  now 
about  aO,000  men,  consisting  of  nearly  four 
divt9<xi3  of  cavalry  and  three  of  infantry,  and 
doaUe  the  force  which  the  enemy  were  able  to 
concentrate  against  him.  At  the  same  time  the 
army  threatened  the  whole  length  of  the  ex- 
tended line  fh>m  Dinwiddie  to  Petersburg. 
The  plan  of  operations  by  Gen.  Sheridan  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  breuk  through  the  ene- 
my's Hne  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enclose  Five 
Forks  and  its  garrison,  and  to  capture  them. 
At  daybreak  the  cavalry  advanced  under  Gens. 
Costar  and  Devin,  slowly  driving  the  enemy 
toward  the  left  <n  his  works  on  the  White 
Oak  road.  These  divisions  were  dismounted, 
and  fonght  with  carbines,  while  the  brigades 
of  Qrfms,  Gregg  and  Mackenzie  remained  in  the 
saddle,  so  as  to  flank  the  enemy  quickly.  Thus 
the  troops  worked  steadily  up  on  all  sides  to 
the  intrenchments  of  the  enemy,  who  fell 
dowiy  back  to  their  main  position,  delivering 
a  most  destructive  fire.  Thus  Gen.  Sheridan 
got  a  force  well  on  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear, 
whOe  the  rest  of  the  troops  pressed  slowly 
ipon  the  front  of  his  works.  An  attack  was 
•owto  be  made  by  the  whole  force,  and  about 
I  p.  x.  the  5th  corps  was  ordered  forward  to 
mfpoet  the  caralry.  It  marched  from  its  posi- 
wo.  and  was  halted  obliquely  to  the  White 


Oak  road.  It  was  then  swung  round  on  Its 
left  wing  as  a  pivot  by  advancing  the  centre 
and  right.  This  brought  it  on  one  flank  of  the 
enemy,  while  the  cavalry  pressed  the  other. 
The  enemy  were  pressed  back  slowly,  and  be- 
coming aware  of  their  danfferous  position,  a 
most  deadly  oontest  ensued  for  two  hours. 
Bein^  strongly  intrenched,  and  having  a  bat- 
tery m  Dosition,  they  raked  the  troops  of  Sheri- 
dan with  a  terrific  fire.  Several  times  his  men, 
appalled  by  the  slaughter,  staggered  back  fh>m 
the  intrenchments;  but  by  turns  he  urged, 
cheered,  and  drove  them  until  the  enemy  were 
nearly  surrounded  on  all  sides  and  exhausted. 
With  his  ranks  reduced  and  wearied,  and  see- 
ing it  to  be  useless  to  try  longer  to  check  the 
desperate  onsets,  the  enemy  rushed  to  the  rear 
through  the  only  outlet  left  for  him.  Sheridan, 
with  overwhelming  forces,  pressed  upon  him, 
and  a  frirther  bloody  contest  ensued.  At  7^ 
p.  M.  the  battie  was  over.  The  cavalry  divi- 
nons  of  Gens.  Custar  and  Mackenzie  pursued 
and  picked  up  many  stragglers  and  fogitives. 
About  four  thousand  prisoners  were  captared, 
several  cannon,  an  ambidance  and  baggage 
train,  several  thousand  muskets,  and  many 
flags.  Sheridan's  loss  was  estimated  at  not  (&r 
firom  three  thousand,  while  that  of  the  enemy 
was  as  large,  besides  the  prisoners.  During 
the  day  the  2d  corps  had  been  making  a  gen- 
eral advance,  engaged  constantly  with  the 
enemy,  and  extending  so  as  to  connect  with  the 
5th,  and  be  ready  to  support  them  near  the 
White  Oak  road.  The  6th  and  9th  corps  had 
not  been  engaged;  but  in  order  to  co5perat6 
in  a  manner  with  Sheridan,  a  general  cannon- 
ade was  opened  along  the  fk^nt  at  10  p.  h. 
Enlivened  by  the  news  of  Sheridan's  success, 
the  troops  made  it  one  of  the  hottest  during 
the  siege  of  Petersbuiv.  During  the  day  Gen. 
Warren  was  removed  from  the  command  of 
the  5th  corps,  and  Gen.  Griffin  took  his  place. 
At  4  A.  M.  on  the  next  day,  Sunday,  April 
2d,  an  assault  all  along  the  line  by  the  2d,  6th, 
9thj  24th,  and  25th  ooips  commenced.  The 
divisions  of  C^ns.  Turner  and  Foster,  of  the 
24th  corps,  were  brought  up  on  both  sides  of 
Uatcher's  Run  in  support  or  the  6th  corps,  and 
charged  with  it.  The  enemy  opened  a  destruc- 
tive fire  while  the  troops  were  massing,  and 
continued  with  such  severity  as  often  to  check 
the  advance.  The  6th  corps  carried  the  two 
forts  in  its  front,  and  the  8d  division,  under 
Gen.  Seymour,  after  a  severe  fight,  broke 
through  to  the  Southside  Railroad,  and  com- 
menced to  tear  it  up.  The  24th  corps,  between 
the  6th  and  2d,  had  been  equally  successful. 
The  rigllt  division  of  the  2d  corps  and  the  two 
divisions  of  the  24th,  captured  one  thousand 
prisoners  and  many  guns,  and  carried  the 
works  up  to  the  railroad.  The  9th  corps  ad- 
Tanced  simultaneously  with  the  6th,  and  aflw 
the  severest  fighting  on  the  field,  captured 
Fort  Mahone,  which  covered  the  Jerusalem 
plank  road.  But  the  position  was  too  import- 
ant to  be  lost,  and  the  enemy  charged  in  tun) 
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to  retake  it,  and  were  nearlj  successfaL  when, 
by  the  approach  of  the  6th  corps  on  the  left, 
he  was  once  more  driven  back.  The  following 
telegraphic  despatches  relate  the  progress  of 
the  day : 

CiTT  Pocrr,  Vjl,  April  2—2  p.  if. 
Bon,  Edmn  if,  Stanton,  Secretary  of  trar  : 
At  10:45  A.  M.  GeD.  Grant  telemphs  as  follows: 
"Erery  thing  has  been  carried  from  the  left  of  the 
9th  corps.    The  6th  corps  alone  captured  more  than 
three  thousand  prisoners.    The  2a  and  24th  corps 
captured  forts,  guns,  and  prisoners  from  the  enemy, 
but  I  cannot  tell  the  numbers. 

*' We  are  now  closing  around  the  works  of  the  line 
immediately  enreloping  Petersburg.  All  looks  re- 
markably well.  I  have  not  yet  hei^  from  Sheridan. 
His  headquarters  hare  been  moved  up  to  Banks' 
House,  near  the  Boydton  road,  about  three  miles 
southwest  of  Petersburg."  A.  LINCOLN. 

SECOND  DBSPATCS. 

Cmr  PoiST,  Va.,  April  2—8:80  p.  m. 
Hon,  Edwin  M,  Stanton,  Secretary  of  Wwr  : 

At  4:30  p.  M.  to-day  Gen.  Grant  telegraphed  as  fol- 
lows: 

'*  We  are  now  up,  and  have  a  continuous  line  of 
troops,  and  in  a  few  hours  will  be  intrenched  from 
the  Appomattox,  below  Petersburg,  to  the  rirer 
aboTe.  The  whole  captures  since  the  army  started 
out  will  not  amount  to  less  than  twelve  thousand 
men,  and  probably  fiflr  pieces  of  artillery.  I  do 
not  know  the  number  of  men  and  guns  accurately, 
however. 

"A  portion  of  Foster's  division,  24th  corps,  made 
a  most  gallant  charge  this  afternoon,  and  captured  a 
very  important  fort  from  the  enemy,  with  iU  entire 
garrison. 

**  All  seems  well  with  us,  and  every  thing  is  quiet 
just  now."  A.  LINCOLN. 

During  the  afl'emoon  of  the  same  day  Gten. 
Lee,  finding  his  army  no  longer  able  to  main- 
tain its  position,  gave  orders  for  the  evacuation 
of  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  This  was  ac- 
complbhed  during  the  ni^ht.  This  evacuation 
was  early  discovered  by  the  troops  before  those 
cities.  As  they  advanced  to  take  possession  of 
Petersburg,  the  Mayor  of  the  city  appeared 
with  the  following  communication : 

To  Li^ut.-Oen.  Grant,  eommanding  the  armiet  qfthe 
United  States,  or  the  Mqfor- General  commanding 
United  States  jforces  in  front  of  JMenburg, 
GsNKaAL :  The  city  of  Petersburg  having  been  evac- 
uated by  the  Confederate  troops,  we,  a  committee 
authorized  hj  the  Common  Council,  do  hereby  sur- 
render the  city  to  the  United  States  forces,  with  a 
request  for  the  protection  of  the  persons  and  property 
of  its  inhabitants. 
We  are,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 
W.  W.  TOWNES,  Mayor. 
D'ARCY  PAUL, 
CHARLES  F.  COLLIERS. 

Seldom  was  a  city  occupied  by  a  besieging 
army  with  less  disorder  or  damage  to  private 
property.  A  writer  who  was  present  savs: 
*^  The  citizens  did  not  show  themselves  during 
the  fore  part  of  the  day,  but  after  distovering 
that  our  soldiers  were  oiderly  and  well-behaved, 
with  no  disposition  to  disturb  any  one,  they  be- 
gan to  make  their  appearance  at  the  doors  and 
windows  of  their  residences,  and  later  in  the 
day  even  entering  familiarly  into  conversation, 
many  of  them  expressing  their  joy  quietly  that 
the  Confeds  had  gone,  and  hoping  that  the  war 
would  soon  be  over.    For  more  than  a  month 


past  rebel  troops  have  been  receiving  less  ra- 
tions than  ever  be&re,  only  just  enough  being 
brought  in  to  last  from  day  to  day.  The  citi- 
zens say  they  have  suffered  much,  but  it  is  well 
to  take  such  stories  with  a  good  aeal  of  allow- 
ance. The  rebels  managed  to  get  away  all 
their  artillery,  excepting  one  ortwooldOolum- 
biads  and  a  few  heavy  mortars,  which  they 
could  not  transport  readily.  The  city  presents 
a  very  cleanly  and  respectable  appearance,  and 
there  are  many  residences  here  that  would  do 
no  discredit  to  Fifth  avenue,  New  York.  Many 
of  the  houses  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  have 
been  badly  injured  by  the  shot  and  shell 
thro\ra  from  our  batteries  last  smnmer,  and 
since  that  time  most  of  the  houses  located  there 
have  been  vacant.'* 

The  occupation  of  Bichmond  is  thus  de- 
scribed: 

Was  DKPAmnufi,  WAsmKCTon,        I 
Wednesday,  April  6—10:20  p.  m.  f 
To  Jfy'or- General  Biz  : 

The  following  details  respecting  the  capture  of 
Richmond  and  its  occupation  by  the  Union  forces, 
have  been  teleffraphed  to  this  department  from  that 
city.  EDW^  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 

General  Weitael  learned,  at  8  o'clock  on  the  mom- 
ing  of  Monday,  that  Richmond  was  beine  evacuated, 
and  at  daylight  moved  forward,  first  tiumig  care  to 
give  his  men  breakfast,  in  the  expectation  uat  they 
mi^ht  have  to  fight.  He  met  no  opposition,  and  on  en- 
tenng  the  city  was  greeted  with  hearty  welcome  frt>m 
the  mass  of  the  people.  The  Mayor  went  out  to  meet 
him  and  to  surrender  the  city,  but  missed  him  on  the 
road.  Gen.  Weitzel  found  much  suffering  and  pov- 
erty among  the  population.  The  rich  as  well  as  the 
poor  are  destitute  of  food.  He  is  about  to  issue  sap- 
plies  to  all  who  take  the  oath.  The  inhabitants  now 
number  about  twenty  thousand,  half  of  them  of  Afri- 
can descent. 

It  is  not  truer  that  Jeff.  Davis  sold  his  furniture  be- 
fore leaving.  It  is  all  in  his  house,  where  I  am  now 
writing.  He  left  at  7  p.  m.  by  the  Danville  Railroad. 
All  the  members  of  Congress  escaped.    Hunter  has 

gone  home.    Gov.  Smith  went  with  the  army.    Judge 
ampbell  remains  here. 

Gen.  Weitxel  took  here  one  thousand  prisoners, 
besides  the  wounded.  These  number  five  thousand, 
in  nine  hospitals.  He  captured  cannon  to  the  num- 
ber of  at  least  five  hundred  pieces.  Five  thousand 
muskets  have  been  found  in  one  lot.  Thirty  loco- 
motives and  three  hundred  cars  are  found  here.  The 
Petersburg  railroad  bridjg;e  is  totally  destroyed ;  that 
of  the  Danville  road  partially,  so  that  connection  with 
Petersburg  is  not  easily  made.  All  the  rebel  vessels 
are  destroyed  except  an  unfinished  ram,  which  has 
her  machinery  in  her  perfect.  The  Trede^r  Works 
are  unharmed,  and  the  machinery  was  talen  to-day 
under  Gen.  Weitzel' s  orders.  Libby  Prison  and  Cas- 
tle Thunder  have  also  escaped  the  nre,  and  are  filled 
with  rebel  prisoners  of  war.  Most  of  the  editors 
have  fled,  especially  John  Mitchell.  The  Whig  ap- 
peared vesterday  as  a  Union  paper,  with  the  name 
of  the  former  proprietor  at  the  nead.  The  theatre 
opens  here  to-night.  Gen.  Weitzel  describes  the  re- 
ception of  the  President  yesterday  as  enthusiastic  in 
the  extreme. 

The  fire  in  the  city  commenced  in  the  Shoc- 
koe  warehouse,  filled  with  tobacco,  as  well  as 
the  large  granary  establishment  on  Carey  Street 
near  T  wenty-third  Street  It  was  very  destruc- 
tive, consmning  quite  one-third  of  the  city ;  and 
in  addition  to  destroying  the  War  Departmentb 
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the  General  Post-oflBco,  the  Treasury  bu'ilding, 
Bdreral  churches,  and  man j  stores,  likewise  de- 
stroyed  the  offices  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer, 
Dispatch,  and  Examiner ;  the  Virginia  Bank, 
the  Farmers'  Bank,  and  the  Bank  of  Richmond. 
On  aniving  in  the  city  Gen.  Weitzel,  through 
his  Acljutant-General,  Major  D.  D.  "Wheeler,  is- 
sued the  following  order : 

HSAI^CABTXBS  DKTABniEKT  AUIT  OP  Tm  JaXES,  ) 

KiCHMoms  Vjl,  April  3. 196Bt         J 

Hajor-G«Q.  Godfrey  WeiUel,  commonaing  detach- 
ment of  the  Army  of  the  Junes,  announces  the  oc- 
cnpstion  of  the  city  of  Richmond  by  the  armies  of 
the  United  States,  under  command  of  Lieut. -Ocn. 
Grant  The  people  of  Richmond  are  assured  that 
we  come  to  restore  to  them  the  blessings  of  peace, 
protperitr.  and  freedom,  under  the  flag  of  the  Union. 

The  citizens  of  Richmond  are  rc€|uested  to  remain 
for  the  present  quietly-  within  their  houses,  and  to 
aroid  all  public  assemblages  or  meetings  in  the  public 
streets.  An  efficient  proTost-iipard  wul  immeaiately 
retotabllsh  order  and  tranquillity  within  the  city. 

Martial  law  is,  for  the  present,  proclaimed. 

Bng.-Oen.  Geonre  F.  Shipley,  U.  S.  yolunteers,  is 
h^eby  appointed  Military  Goyemor  of  Richmond. 

Iient.<€oL  Frederick  ll  Manning,  Proyost  Marshal 
General.  Army  of  the  James,  will  act  as  Proyost  Mar- 
shal of  Richmond.  Commanders  of  detachments  do« 
ing  guard  duty  in  the  city^will  report  to  him  for  in- 
stnictions.  By  command  of  Maior*Gen.  Weitzel, 
D.  D.  WHEELER,  Ass't  Adj.-Gen. 

Brig.-Gen.  G.  F.  Shepley  having  heen  an- 
noun(^ed  as  Military  Governor  of  Richmond, 
issued  the  following  order : 

BKADQrAKTBBS  MiLrTAKY  GorxsN OB  or  RlOH]f02n>,  ) 
RiCHM0:(D,  Va.,  Aoril  8, 1860.  f 

L  The  armies  of  the  rebellion  naving  abandoned 
their  effort  to  ensUye  the  people  of  VirginiiL  haye 
eadearored  to  destroy  by  fire  the  capital,  which  they 
could  not  longer  occupy  by  their  arms.  Lieut— CoL 
Manning,  Proyost  Marshal  General  of  the  Army  of 
the  James  and  Provost  Marshal  of  Richmond,  will 
immediately  send  a  sufficient  detachment  of  the  pro- 
yost guard  to  arrest,  if  possible,  the  progress  of  the 
flames.  The  fire  department  of  the  city  of  Richmond, 
and  all  the  citixens  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
their  beautiful  city,  will  immediately  report  to  him 
for  duty,  and  render  eyery  possible  assistance  in 
stayinff  the  progress  of  the  conflagration.  The  first 
iloty  of  the  armies  of  the  Union  will  be  to  saye  the 
city  doomed  to  destruction  by  the  armies  of  the  re- 
beftiou. 

i.  No  person  will  leoye  the  city  of  Richmond  with- 
out a  pass  from  the  office  of  the  Proyost  Marshal. 

Z.  Any  citizen,  soldier,  or  any  person  whatever, 
who  AsJl  hereafter  plunder,  destroy,  or  remoye  any 
pabhc  or  priyate  property,  of  any  description  what- 
ever, will  be  arrested  and  summarily  punished. 

i.  The  soldiers  of  the  command  will  abstain  fVom 
«ay  offensive  or  insulting  words  or  gestures  toward 
the  citizens. 

5.  No  treasonable  or  ofifensiye  expressions  insult- 
ing to  the  flag,  the  cause,  or  the  armies  of  the  Uuion, 
wul  berutfter  be  allowed. 

1  For  an  exposition  of  their  rights,  duties,  and 
ptiyileffes,  the  citizens  of  Richmond  are  respectfully 
refisnt^  to  thejproclamations  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  the  existing  rebellion. 

7.  All  persons  haying  in  their  possession  or  under 
their  control  any  property  whateyer  of  the  so-called 
Confederate  States,  or  of  any  officer  thereof,  or  the 
records  or  archives  of  any  public  officer  whatever, 
will  immediately  report  the  same  to  Col.  Manmng, 
ProTost  Marshal. 

In  conclusion,  the  citij^ns  of  Richmond  are  assured 
that,  with  the  restoration  of  the  flag  of  the  Union, 
they  may  expect  the  restoration  of  that  peace,  prcs- 


perity,  and  happiness  which  they  enjoyed  under  the 
Union  of  which  that  flac  is  the  fdorious  symbol 
G.  F.  SHEPLEYrBrig..Gen.  U.  S.  Volunteen, 
and  Militaiy  Governor  of  Richmond. 

Gmaral  Ordtr  Ao.  S. 
HKAZ>quAtTBBS  MiuTABy  QoynwoK  or  Rirmionk,  I 
RiCHMoxn,  Vjl,  Apiil  8, 1H«&         f 
No  officer  or  soldier  will  enter  or  search  any  pri- 
vate  dwelling,  or  remove  any  property  therefVom, 
without  a  written  order  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
Commanding  General,  the  Military  Goyemor,  or  the 
Proyost  Marshal  GeneraL 

Any  officer  or  soldier,  with  or  without  such  order, 
entering  any  priyate  dwelling,  will  giye  his  name, 
rank,  and  regiment 

Any  officer  or  soldier  entering  a  private  dwelling 
without  such  authority,  or  failing  to  give  his  name, 
rank,  or  regiment,  or  reporting  the  tame  incorrectly, 
will  be  liable  to  Immediate  and  summary  puniao- 
ment  GEO.  P.  SHEPLEY, 

Brig.-Gen.  U.  S.  Volunteers,  and  Military 
Governor  of  Rictunond. 

The  following  details  were  written  hy  a  cor- 
respondent at  the  time  of  the  occupation :  "  The 
works  in  ft-ont  of  Richmond,  whicn  were  wholly 
evacuated  previous  to  our  occupancy  of  the  city 
to-day  under  Gen.  Weitiel,  consist  of  three 
gtrong  lines,  wholly  enveloping  it  The  outer 
ones  are  continuous  lines,  the  inner  one  consist- 
ing of  a  series  of  strong  redouhts  and  bastion 
forts.  All  these  works  mount  upwards  of  three 
hundred  heavy  guns,  all  of  which  we  have 
taken,  and  would,  wnen  properly  garrisoneil, 
form  an  almost  impregnable  series  of  defences. 
As  I  rode  along  these  lines  they  seemed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  outer  one,  to  have  been 
most  indifferently  garrisoned ;  and  but  for  the 
facility  with  which  they  could  be  reinforced  at 
any  time  by  bringing  troops  up  the  Petersburg 
road  and  crossing  them  on  pontoons,  the  lines 
could  have  been  carried  by  assault 

"  The  route  which  I  pursued  on  entering  the 
capital  was  tliat  by  the  Osbom  and  Richmond 

Slke,  which  leads  in  a  nearly  north  and  south 
irection,  and  quite  parallel  to  the  James  River. 
After  passing  our  picket  line,  the  first  work  en- 
countered was  Fort  Field,  forming  a  part  of  the 
exterior  line  of  defence.  This  work,  which  is  a 
very  strong  one  in  itself,  is  surrounded  by  three 
lines  of  abatis  and  one  of  torpedoes.  The  torpe- 
does were  carefully  removed  by  the  advanced 
guard  of  Weitzel  These  lines  of  torpedoes  were 
marked  out  by  small  flags  for  safety  to  the 
rel>el8.  which  flags  they  neglected  to  remove  in 
their  hasty  flight  The  camps  were  left  entire 
—tents  standing  and  furniture  within.  After 
passing  this  line  we  came  upon  the  second  line, 
which  was  equally  as  strong  as  the  first  except- 
ing as  to  abatis  and  torpedoes.  The  third  hue 
is  just  outside  the  edge  of  the  town,  is  situated 
on  high  ground,  and  is  well  adapted  to  satisfy 
the  conditions  of  defence.  Each  of  the  detached 
works  forming  this  line  sweep  a  portion  of  the 
line  in  front  of  it  by  its  fire,  and  renderingthat 
ftont  line  untenable  when  reached.  These 
works,  like  the  others,  mount  heavy  guns,  many 
of  which  were  navy  guns,  probably  captured  at 
Norfolk  in  the  early  part  of  the  war.  Commu- 
nication between  these  wo^'ks  and  those  on  tlxe 
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other  side  of  the  rirer  was  maintained  hy  four 
hridges,  some  of  which  were  pontoon  and  some 
pile,  in  addition  to  the  three  raihroad  bridges 
at  and  in  Richmond. 

"The  evacuation  of  the  works  and  city  was 
not  generally  understood  by  the  troops  and 
people  till  Sunday  afternoon.  The  necessity 
of  the  movement  was  rendered  imperative  by 
Gen.  Grants  successes  on  the  left.  At  half-past 
three  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon,  Jeff.  Davis, 
while  in  church,  received  a  despatch  from  Gen. 
Lee,  that  immediate  preparations  must  be  made 
to  evacuate  Richmond  and  its  defences  at  onoe, 
as  he  was  wholly  unable  to  make  ftirther  head- 
way affainst  Grant's  onset  on  the  left.  He 
added  that  his  (Lee's)  design  was  to  endeavor  to 
make  Danville,  and  there  fortify  for  a  last  grand 
stand. 

*'  Davis  left  this  city  last  night  at  eight  o'clock 
by  rail  for  Danville,  his  family  having  been  sent 
out  five  days  ago.  On  the  train  he  had  horses 
and  carriages  embarked,  in  case  the  road  was 
interrupted,  in  order  to  easily  make  his  way  by 
these  means.  Grovemor  Smith  did  not  evacuate 
the  Gubernatorial  mansion  until  one  o'clock 
this  morning,  when  he  fled,  leaving  Mrs.  Smith 
behind,  and  all  the  furniture  in  his  house,  which 
he  had  heretofore  threatened  to  bum.  The 
residence  of  the  Governor  is  now  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Charles  Devens,  command- 
ing a  division  in  the  24th  corps,  now  here. 
Mrs.  General  R.  £.  Lee,  wife  of  tne  General-in- 
Chief,  is  also  in  the  city." 

The  operations  of  Gen.  Sheridan  on  the  2d, 
consisted  in  efforts  to  push  the  advantages  thus 
far  gained  by  him.  On  the  8d  his  object  was 
to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the  enemy.  The  ad- 
vance of  the  cavalry  consisted  of  Custar's  divi- 
sion. At  Namozine  Creek  the  rear  guard  of  the 
enemy  was  found  stron^y  intrenched  behind 
earthworks  covering  the  crossing.  The  bridge 
had  been  destroyed  and  trees  felled  across  the 
road  leadinff  down  to  it  A  section  of  artUlery 
was  opened  in  front,  while  the  cavalry  forded 
the  stream  and  flanked  the  enemy's  position. 
After  a  short  skirmish  the  enemy  retreated, 
leaving  their  path  strewn  with  wagons,  ambu- 
lances, dead  and  wounded  horses  and  mules, 
caissons,  boxes  of  ammunition,  mess  utensils, 
arms,  accoutrements,  blankets,  &c.  The  enemy 
were  overtaken  beyond  Namozine  Church,  and 
prisoners,  horses,  and  arms  were  captured  in 
abundance.  A  harassing  pursuit  was  now  kept 
up  for  twenty  miles,  during  which  about  350 
prisoners^  four  cannon,  two  flags,  and  several 
ammunition  wagons  were  captured.  Night  put 
a  stop  to  its  progress.  Early  on  the  next  morn- 
ing, Tuesday,  April  4th,  the  pursuit  was  resumed, 
with  Mackenzie's  division  in  front  and  Custar's 
in  the  rear.  The  enemy  were  overtaken  in  the 
afternoon,  and  found  posted  with  infantry  and 
artillerv  in  works  about  two  miles  from  Be^- 
any.  Skirmishing  began  at  once,  and  continued 
until  dark,  when  the  troops  encamped,  waiting 
for  the  rest  of  the  column.  Soon  after  11  p.  m. 
the  cavalry  were  aroused  and  marched  all  ni^t, 


reaching  Jettel-sville  abont  6   o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  there  found  the  5th  corps,  wdl 
intrenched  across  the  railroad  from  Richmond 
to  Danville.    The  5  th  corps  had  started  in  pur- 
suit, soon  after  the  cavalry,  on  the  3d,  under 
Sheridan's  command.     They  arrived  in  sight 
of  the  Appomattox  about  2  p.  m.     Thence  it 
turned  to  the  left  without  crossing  the  river,  and 
moved  along  the  Namozine  road  behind  the  cav- 
alry, marching  through  Amelia  County  and  cross- 
ing both  Deep  and  Namozine  Creeks.   The  dis- 
tance made  was  sixteen  miles,  which  ended  in 
blocking  the  trains  in  the  miry  roads.  Few  peo- 
ple were  to  be  seen,  except  those  who  had  been 
slaves,  many  of  whom  followed  the  colomn. 
The  march  on  the  next  day,  Tuesday  the  4th,  was 
twenty  miles^  and  brought  the  corps  to  Jetters- 
ville,  tvhere  it  was  massed  across  the  railroad 
in  an  open  field.    In  the  rear  of  the  5th  corps 
followed  the  2d,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  2d  waa 
tlie  6th.    These  two  corps  were  under  Gen. 
Meade  on  the  river  or  Namozine  road,  but  did 
not  start  until  the  4th.   After  a  long  niarch  thd 
2d  reached  Jettersville  at  2  p.  m.  on  the  next 
dayafter  the  5th. 

When  the  cavalry  reached  Jettersville  <m  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  it  was  nnderstood  that 
Gen.  Lee  in  his  retreat  from  Richmond  had  got 
as  £&r  as  Amelia  Court  House,  while  the  Union 
troops  were  beginning  to  assemble  at  Jetters- 
ville. This  place  is  on  the  railroad,  about  half- 
way between  Burkesville  and  Amelia  Court- 
House,  and  fifty-four  miles  south wej»t  of  Rich- 
mond. Amelia  Court-House  is  on  the  same 
railroad,  about  forty-seven  mUes  frt>m  Rich- 
mond.. The  cavalry  division  of  Gen.  Cnstar 
was  inunediately  posted  on  the  left  of  the  6th 
corps,  and  the  Ist  and  Mackenzie's  division  stiU 
further  to  the  left. 

At  the  same  time  Gen.  Davies'  brigade  of 
Gen.  Crooks'  division  was  sent  toward  Burkes- 
ville, to  seize  that  station  and  ascertain  the 
state  of  affairs  in  that  direction.  At  Burkes- 
ville is  the  junction  of  the  Richmond  and  Dan- 
ville Raihroad  with  the  Southside  Railroad  from 
Petersburg,  and  fifty-two  miles  west  of  the 
latter  place.  Gen.  Davies  came  upon  the  ca^ 
airy  of  the  enemy  at  Fame's  cross-roads,  aud 
attacking  them,  captured  a  large  number  of 
prisoners,  5  new  Armstrong  guns  and  caisson^ 
and  about  200  wagons,  mostly  empty,  and  7 
or  8  battle-flags.  An  infantry  force  then  came 
to  the  support  of  the  cavalry,  and  Gen.  Danes 
was  forced  to  retire  with  his  prisoners,  after 
burning  the  wagons.  At  8  p.  m.  Gen.  Sheridan 
learning  this  news,  and  finding  the  condidon 
of  the  enemy,  sent  the  following  de^^atch  to 
Gen.  Grant: 

jErmarriLU,  April  B--*'-  *• 
To  Zi4mi,'Gen.  V.  S.  Grant :  . 

Obxiuul  :— I  send  you  the  enclosed  letter,  whico 
will  «ve  you  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  ^^^jL 
and  Uieir  whereabouts.  I  sent  Gen,  Davies'  d"8^ 
this  morning  around  on  my  left  flank.  He  ctp'JJJJJJ 
at  Fame's  crosa-roftds  five  pieces  of  trtillerr,  y^» 
two  hundred  wacons,  and  Rght  or  nine  battle  ttsg% 
and  a  number  of  prisoners,    xha  8d  annr  corps  is 
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mam  comiBg  up.  I  wish  yoa  were  here  jomrmtHL  I 
fiwi  confident  of  capturins  the  Armj  of  Northern 
Virguu*  if  we  exert  oorselVes.  I  see  no  escape  for 
Gen.  Lee.  I  will  send  all  my  caralry  out  on  onr  left 
flank,  except  HcKenzie,  who  is  new  on  the  right. 
(Signed)         P.  H.  SHERIDAIC,  Major-QeneroL 

LBTTSR. 

Ajoua.  Coukt  Hoim,  April  0, 186K. 
Dbak  BRAJoaA : — Our  army  is  rained^  I  fear.  We 
are  aU  safe  as  yet.  Theodore  left  us  sick.  John 
Taylor  is  well ;  saw  him  Yesterday.  We  are  in  line 
of  battle  this  eTening.  tkn.  Robert  Lee  is  in  the 
field  near  na.  My  trust  is  still  in  the  justice  of  our 
cause.  Gen.  fliU  is  killed.  I  saw  Hurray  a  few 
moments  since.  Bemary  Perry,  he  said,  was  taken 
prisoner,  but  may  get  out.  I  send  this  by  a  necro  I 
see  paeoiog  up  tne  railroad  to  Miehlenburg.  Lore 
to  aiL  •    Tour  deroted  son, 

W.  B.  TAYLOR,  Colonel 

Sheridan  now  proceeded  to  pnt  his  oavalrj 
ont  on  the  left  flank,  and  the  slight  skirmi^ing 
which  took  place  indicated  the  contest  of  the 
next  day. 

Meanwlule  the  other  corps  of  the  army  were 
approaching.  On  April  4th,  Gen.  Ord's  col- 
umn of  &e  Army  of  Uie  James,  comprising  two 
divisions  of  the  §4th  corps  and  one  of  the  25th 
corpse  marched  down  the  Oox's  road  from 
Snthoiand's  station,  10  miles  west  of  Peters- 
burg on  the  Sonthside  Bailroad.  Having  sepa- 
rated from  the  mfdn  colomn,  it  moved  on  the 
£rect  road  to  Borkesville.  Gen.  Grant  was  with 
this  force.  After  advancing  along  the  railroad 
15  mn^  it  encamped  at  night  near  Wilson's 
station.  On  the  next  day,  the  6th,  it  advanced 
along  the  railroad  to  Black  and  White's,  which 
it  r^iched  at  2  p.  m.  Thence  it  pressed  for- 
ward, over  good  roads,  to  Nottaway  Court 
Hoose,  9  miles  from  Bnrkesville.  Here  the 
d^atch  of  Gren.  Sheridan  was  received  by 
Qen.  Grant,  abont  6}  p.  m.,  and  the  two  divis- 
kms  of  the  24th  corps  were  immediately  pnshed 
forward  to  Borkesville,  which  they  reached  at 
11  p.  )c  The  division  of  the  25th  corps  re- 
BHioed  at  Black  and  White's.  G^n.  Grant  him- 
self went  to  Jettersville. 

Of  the  9th  corps,  two  divisions  on  the  4th 
mardied  from  Petersborg  to  Ford's  station  on 
the  Sonthdde  Bailroad,  about  20  miles.  On 
the  5th  thej  advanced  along  the  railroad  to 
WeflsviHe,  41  miles  from  Petersburg,  having  in 
diarge  most  of  the  army  trains.  On  the  next 
di^,  the  6th,  they  pressed  forward,  and  arrived 
witMn  10  miles  of  Hnrkesville. 

On  the  night  of  the  5th,  after  the  skirmisning 
of  Ae  cavalry  with  tiie  enemy,  the  army  lay  in 
fine  of  battle,  facing  substantially  to  the  north. 
The  cavalry  division  of  Gen.  Mackenzie  was  on 
tiie  lefL  next  the  2d  corps  of  infantry,  with  the 
6th  and  6th  still  farther  to  the  right,  and  the 
cavalry  division  of  Gen.  Custar  on  the  right 
flank.  At  daylight  in  the  morning  Gen.  Meade 
moved  the  three  corps  along  the  railroad  in  the 
&«ction  of  Amelia  Court  House,  but  learning 
that  the  enemy  were  retreating  toward  Farm- 
tiOe,  the  nearest  station  west  on  the  railroad 
to  Lyndibnrg,  he  changed  the  direction  of  the 
td  and  5th  ccnps  from  a  northerly  to  a  north- 
westerly one,  with  the  2d  corps  in  advance, 


moving  on  DeatonsviJle,  and  the  6th  on  lla 
right  At  the  some  time  the  6th  corps  hoed 
about  and  moved  by  the  left  flank,  taking  posi- 
tion on  the  left  of  the  2d.  The  cavahry  were 
on  the  extreme  left.  The  6th  corps  in  its 
movement  struck  the  road  running  fh>m  De*- 
tonsville  to  Burke's  station,  a  little  south  of  Uie 
former  place.  It  found  the  2d  corps  engaged 
with  the  enemy  at  the  front  and  right,  and  the 
cavalry  on  the  left  Moving  down  the  road 
toward  Burke's  station  about  a  mile,  it  turned 
sharp  to  the  right  and  proceeded  across  toward 
a  nearly  paralld  road,  on  which  the  enemy  was 
moving,  and  along  which  they  had  a  line  of 
intrenchments  thrown  up.  Gen.  Seymour's 
division  of  the  corps  carried  the  road  held  by 
the  enemy  about  4  p.  m.,  and  then  turned  to 
the  right  and  advanced  down  the  road  against 
strong  resistance.  Gen.  Wheaton's  division 
was  brought  in  on  the  left  of  Gen.  Seymour's, 
and  both  swept  down  the  road  two  miles.  The 
enemy  were  there  found  reformed  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  a  deep  and  difficult  creek,  from 
which  they  were  driven  half  a  mile.  At  all 
points  the  enemy  were  driven  during  the  day, 
and  Lieut-Gen.  Ewell,  Gen.  Custis  Lee,  and 
three  others,  were  captured,  with  a  large  number 
of  men.  The  6th  army  corns  made  a  long  march, 
but  its  position  on  the  right  prevented  it  fh)m 
striking  the  enemy's  column  before  it  had  passed. 
The  Union  loss  was  above  1,000.  Five  guns  and 
many  flags,  caissons,  and  wagons  were  taken,  be- 
sides pri^ners.  On  the  next  day,  the  7th,  the 
2d  corps,  with  the  2d  division  of  cavalry,  found 
the  enemy  at  Farmville,  16  miles  west  of 
Burkesville.  A  sharp  contest  ensued,  causing 
a  loss  of  several  hundred  men,  among  whom 
whs  Gen.  Smyth.  Other  troops  were  brought 
up,  but  before  the  enemy  could  be  reengaged 
he  was  on  the  retreat  again.  • 

At  High  Bridge  over  the  Appomattox,  Gen. 
Lee  crossed  to  the  north  side  oi  the  river,  and 
two  regiments  sent  by  Gen.  Grant  to  hold  the 
bridge  were  captured  by  the  cavalry  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  bridge  burned.  The  re- 
treat of  the  enemy  was  now  directly  tow- 
ard Lynchburg.  The  pursuit  was  made 
with  great  vigor,  and  stragglers  were  picked 
up  at  every  step,  and  property  dropped 
or  partially  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  During 
the  day  Gen.  Grant  addressed  a  letter  to  Gen. 
Lee,  demanding  a  surrender  of  his  army.  On 
the  8th  the  enemy  made  most  strenuous  efforts, 
by  hard  marching,  to  extricate  themselves ;  but 
at  night  they  encountered  Gen.  Sheridan  at 
Appomattox  Court  House,  between  themselves 
and  Lynchburg.  A  sharp  contest  ensued,  in 
which  many  of  them  were  taken  prisoners  and 
their  retreat  checked.  The  24th  and  6th 
corps  were  in  support  of  the  cavalry,  and  dur- 
ing the  night  a  strong  position  was  taken  across 
the  main  road,  south  of  the  enemy,  the  Appo- 
mattox Biver  being  on  the  north,  and  cutting 
him  off  from  retreat  in  that  direction.  Early 
on  the  next  morning  Gen.  Sheridan  commenced 
a  vigorous  attack,  and  a  warm  engagement  en- 
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sued  antil  9  a.  m.,  when  a  flag  of  truce  appeared 
in  front  of  his  line,  with  the  information  that 
hostilities  had  been  suspended,  in  order  to 
arrange  terms  of  surrender.  At  this  time  Gen. 
Hancock  was  advancing,  having  left  Winches- 
ter on  April  4th,  with  a  strong  oolnmn,  and 
moved  im  the  Shenandoah  valley  for  Lynch- 
burg. Gen.  Stoneman  had  already  reached 
Boone,  in  North  Carolina,  in  his  march  from 
East  Tennessee,  and  would  have  aided  in  the 
capture  of  Gen.  Lee's  army  if  it  had  not  sur- 
rendered. Gen.  Sherman  was  also  rapidly 
moving  on  Gen.  Johnston  in  North  Carolina, 
and  cut  off  all  possibility  of  his  ultimately 
rendering  any  assistance  to  Gen.  Lee. 

The  letter  of  Gen.  Grant,  addressed  to  Gen. 
Lee  on  the  7th,  as  above  mentioned,  was  as 
follows : 

April  7. 
General  B,  E,  Lee^  Commander  Confederate  Statet 
Armies: 
Gbneeul  : — The  result  of  the  last  week  must  con- 
vince  yon  of  the  hopelessness  of  further  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  this 
struggle.  I  feel  that  it  is  so,  and  regard  it  as  my 
duty  to  shift  from  myself  the  responsibility  of  any 
further  effusion  of  blood,  by  asking  of  you  the  sur- 
render of  that  portion  or  the  C.  S.  army  known  as 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
tJ.  S.  GRANT. 
Lieut.-Qen.  Commanding  Armies  of  the  XT.  States. 

To  this  note  Gen.  Lee  replied  as  follows : 

April  7. 
To  Lieut.-Oen,  U,  S,  Grani,  Commanding  Armies  of 
the  United  States  : 
Oknbral  : — I  have  received  your  note  of  this  date. 
Though  not  entirely  of  the  opinion  you  express  of 
the  hopelessness  of  further  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  I  reciprocate  your 
desire  to  avoid  useless  efiiision  of  blood,  and  there- 
fore, before  considering  your  proposition,  ask  the 
terms  you  will  offer,  on  condition  of  its  surrender. 
R.  £.  LEE,  General. 

The  following  correspondence  then  ensued : 

April  a 
To  Gen,  R.  E,  Zee,  Commanding  Confederate  States 
Army: 

Genxral  :— Tour  note  of  last  evening,  in  reply  to 
mine  of  same  date,  asking  the  conditions  on  wnich  I 
will  accept  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  is  just  received.  In  reply,  I  would  say, 
that  peace  being  my  first  desire,  there  is  but  one 
condition  that  I  msist  upon.  vis. : 

That  the  men  surrendered  shall  be  disaualified  for 
taking  up  arms  against  the  Government  or  the  United 
States'until  proporly  exchanged. 

I  will  meet  you,  or  designate  officers  to  meet  any 
officers  you  may  name  for  the  same  purpose,  at  any 

Soint  agreeable  to  you,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
efinitelv  the  terms  upon  which  the  surrender  of  the 
Army  o^  Northern  Virafinia  will  be  receiFod. 

Very  respectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 
U.  S.  GRANT, 
Lieut.-Gen.  Commanding  Armies  of  the  U.  States. 

April  a 
To  Lieut.-Gen,  Grants  Commanding  Armies  of  the 
United  StaUs: 
General  :— I  receiyed  at  a  late  houry our  note  of  to- 
day, in  answer  to  mine  of  yesterday.  I  did  not  intend 
to  propose  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ffinia,  out  to  ask  the  terms  of  your  proposition.  To 
be  frank,  I  do  not  think  the  emergency  has  arisen  to 
call  for  the  surrender.    But  as  the  restoration  of 


peace  should  b«  the  sole  object  of  all,  I  desire  to 
know  whether  your  proposals  would  tend  to  that  end. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  meet  you  with  a  view  to  sur- 
render the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  but  so  far  as 
vour  proposition  may  affect  the  Confederate  States 
forces  under  my  command,  and  lead  to  the  resto- 
ration of  peace,  I  should  be  pleased  to  meet  yon  at 
10  A.  M.  to-morrow,  on  the  old  stage-road  to  Rich- 
mond, between  the  picket  lines  of  the  two  armies. 
Very  respetfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
R.  E.  LEE,  General  Confederate  States  Armies. 


OEX.   GRAirr  TO  GBir.    LSB. 


April  9. 


Gen,  H,  E,  Zee,  ConwuTg  Confederate  States  Armiet ; 
.  Gbiteral: — Your  note  of  yesterday  is  received. 
As  I  have  no  authority  to  treat  on  the  subject  of 
peace,  the  meeting  proposed  for  10  a.  m.  to-daj, 
could  lead  to  no  good.  1  will  state,  however,  Geo- 
eral,  that  I  am  equallv  anxious  for  peace  with  your- 
self; and  the  whole  North  entertain  the  same  feeling. 
The  terms  upon  which  peace  can  be  had  are  well  un- 
derstood. By  the  South  laying  down  their  arms 
they  will  hasten  that  most  desirable  event,  save 
thousands  of  human  lives,  and  hundreds  of  millions 
of  property  not  yet  destroyed. 

Sincerely  hoping  that  all  our  difficulties  maj  be 
settled  without  the  loss  of  another  life,  I  subscribe 
myself,  Very  respectfully, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 
U.  S.  GRANT,  Lieut-Gen.  U.  S.  A 

OEK.   LBS  TO  QIK.   QRAITT. 

A^9,lS<8i 
Gbnbeal  : — I  received  your  note  of  this  morning 
on  the  picket  line,  whither  I  had  come  to  meet  yoa 
and  ascertain  dennitely  what  terms  were  embraced 
in  your  proposition  or  yesterday  with  reference  to 
the  surrender  of  this  army. 

I  now  recjuest  an  interview  in  accordance  with  Uw 
offer  contained  in  your  letter  of  yesterday  for  that 
purpose.  Very  re^ectfiilly, 

Tour  obedient  serrant, 

B.  E.  LEE,  General 
To  Lieut-Gen.  Grant,  Commanding  U.  S.  Armies. 


OEK.   OBAXT  TO  GEN.'  LEE. 


April  9. 


Gen,  E,  E,  Zee.  Commd^g  Confederate  States  Armiea: 
Tour  note  or  this  date  is  but  this  moment  (11:^ 
A.  M.)  received.  In  consequence  of  my  baring 
passea  from  the  Richmond  and  Lynchburg  road  to 
the  Farmville  and  Lynthburg  road,  I  am  at  this 
writing  about  four  miles  west  of  Walter's  Church, 
and  wSl  push  forward  to  the  front  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  you. 

Notice  sent  to  me  on  this  road  where  you  wish  the 
interview  to  take  place  will  meet  me. 

Veryjrespectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  GRANT,  Lieut-Gen. 

THE  TEBMS 

Appomattox  Oorar  Horss,  April  8^ 
Gen^  E  E,  Zee,  Commd'g  Confederate  States  Armia: 

In  accordance  with  the  substance  of  my  letter  to  jo^ 
of  the  8th  instant,  I  propose  to  receive  the  surrender 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  on  the  foIIomBg 
terms,  to  wit :  . 

Rolls  of  all  the  officers  and  men  to  be  made  in 
duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  given  to  an  officer  dem- 
nated  by  me,  the  other  to  be  retained  by  such  om- 
cors  as  you  may  designate.  .  . 

The  officers  to  give  their  individual  paroles  not  to 
take  arms  against  the  United  States  until  properly 
exchanged,  and  each  company  or  regimental  com- 
mander sign  a  like  parole  tor  the  men  of  their  com- 
mands. ^^ 

The  arms,  artillery,  and  public  property  to  w 
packed  and  stacked,  and  turned  over  to  the  o™^ 
appointed  by  me  to  receive  them.  This  will  not  em- 
brace the  side-arms  of  the  officers,  nor  theu"  pnvsw 
horses  or  baggage. 
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This  done,  each  officer  and  mtn  will  be  aUowed  to 
RtaTD  to  their  homes,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  United 
States  aathority  so  long  as  tbej  obserre  their  parole 
ind  the  laws  in  force  where  thej  may  reside. 
Very  respectfully, 

U.  S.  GRANT,  Lieut-Gen, 

THB  8UIlSSin>EIl. 

H«ii>QirA3rrBas  Abict  or  Nobthsbh  VA.jAprIl  9, 18631 
Lievt.'Gett.  U.  S.  Grant,  Command^ g  U,  S.Armist: 

Gesikbai.  : — ^I  hare  receired  your  letter  of  this  date, 
eontaininstiie  terms  of  surrender  of^  the  Army  oi 
KorthemTirpnia,  as  proposed  by  you;  as  they  are 
■ubatantiaUy  the  same  as  those  expressed  in  your 
letter  of  the  6ih  instant,  they  are  accepted.  I  will 
proceed  to  designate  the  proper  officers  to  carry  the 
stipulations  into  effect. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  LEE,  General 

At  Zl  p.  M.  the  terms  of  capitulatioD  were 
signed,  and  the  utmost  gratification  prevailed 
tiux>ct^  the  army.  The  following  is  the  form 
of  the  personal  parole  given  by  all  the  oflScera 
of  Gen.  Lee's  army : 

We,  the  nndersignedf  prisoners  of  war,  belonging 
to  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  having  been  this 
daj  sorrendered  by  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  commanding 
said  Armv,  to  Lieut.-Gen.  Grant,  commanding  the 
Armies  or  the  United  States,  do  hereby  give  our 
solemn  parole  of  honor  that  we  will  not  hereafter 
terve  in  the  armies  of  the  Confederate  States,  or  in 
say  military  capacity  whatever  i^ainst  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  render  aid  w  the  enemies  of 
the  latter  until  properly  exchanged  in  such  manner 
IS  shall  be  mutually  approved  by  the  respective  au- 
thorities. 

Done  at  Appomattox  Oourt-House,  Va.,  this  ninth 
day  of  April,  1865. 

This  parole  was  conntersigned  as  follows: 
The  above  officers  (or  officer)  will  not  be  disturbed 
by  the  United  States  authorities  as  long  as  they  ob- 
tirrt  their  parole,  and  the  laws  in  force  where  they 
may  reside.  GEORGE   H.  SHARP. 

Geiferal  Assistant  Provost  Marshal. 

The  obligation  of  officers  for  the  subdivisions 
imder  their  command  was  as  follows : 


J,  the  undersigned,  commanding  officer  of , 

do,  for  the  within  named  prisoners  of  war,  belonging 
to  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  who  have  been 
this  day  surrendered  by  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  Con- 
federate States  Army,  commanding  said  army,  to 
Li«it-Gen.  Grant,  commanding  Armies  of  the 
United  States,  herebj  give  my  solemn  parole  of 
honor  that  the  within  named  shall  not  hereafter 
serve  in  the  armies  of  the  Confederate  States,  or 
is  military  or  any  capacity  whatever,  a&rainst  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  render  aid  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  latter,  until  pronerly  exchanged  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  mutually  approved  by  the  re- 
spective authorities. 

Done  at  Appomattox  Court-House,  Va.,  this  ninth 
day  of  April,  1855. 

Tlie  within  named  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  Unit- 
ed Stales  authorities  so  long  as  they  observe  their 
poole  and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  may  reside. 

The  smrender  of  Gen.  Lee's  army  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  voluntary  surrender  of  all  the 
troops  in  Northeastern  Virginia,  including  those 
in  toe  Shenandoah  valley. 

On  the  next  day,  the  10th,  Gen.  Lee  issued 
fli3  following  farewell  address  to  his  army: 

General  Order  No,  9. 
nsADQVAsms  AexY  OP  KoxTHEBN  Va.,  April  10, 1865. 
After  four  years  of  arduous  service,  marked  by 
worpsssed  courage  and  fortitude,  the  Army  of 
Vol.  v.— 5      A 


Northern  Virginia  has  been  compelled  to  yield  to 
overwhelming  numbers  and  resources.  I  need  not 
tell  the  survivors  of  so  manv  hard-fought  battles, 
who  have  remained  steadfast  to  the  last,  that  I  havo 
consented  to  this  result  from  no  distrust  of  them, 
but  holding  that  valor  and  devotion  could  aocom- 
plish  nothing  that  could  compensate  for  the  loss  that 
would  attend  the  continuation  of  the  contest,  I  havo 
determined  to  avoid  the  useless  sacrifice  of  those 
whose  past  vigor  has  endeared  them  to  their  ooon- 
trymen. 

By  the  terms  of  agreement  officers  and  men  ean 
return  to  their  homes  and  remain  there  until  ex- 
changed. You  will  take  with  you  the  satisfaction 
that  proceeds  from  the  consciousness  of  duty  foith- 
fullv  performed,  and  I  earnestly  prsy  that  a  mercUVil 
God  will  extend  jon  His  blessing  and  protection. 
With  an  increasing  admiration  of  your  constancy 
and  devotion  to  your  country,  and  a  grateftil  remem- 
brance of  your  kind  and  generous  consideration  of 
myself,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell. 

(Signed)  R.  £.  LEE,  General 

The  official  statement  of  the  number  of  men 
surrendered  as  belonging  to  the  Army  of  North- 
em  Virginia,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Lee. 
is  27,806.  It  was  estimated  that  the  force  of 
Gen.  Lee,  on  the  evacuation  of  Richmond,  con- 
sisted of  not  far  from  50,000  men.  Large  num- 
bers, anticipating  the  course  of  events,  abandon- 
ed the  array  and  returned  home ;  to  these  should 
be  added  the  loss  by  killed,  wounded,  and  pris- 
oners taken  during  the  retreat  The  surrender 
embraced  a  large  number  who  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  forming  a  part  of  the  efficient  force 
of  his  army ;  thus  reducing  Lis  total  effective 
force  considerably  below  the  number  surrender- 
ed. The  number  of  muskets  surrendered  was 
reported  as  scarcely  exceeding  10,000,  and 
about  thirty  pieces  of  artillery.  The  total  cap- 
tures of  artillery  during  the  battles  and  pursuit 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  guns. 
There  were  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
wagons  surrendorod.  The  War  Department  at 
Washington  issued  the  following  order  on  re- 
ceiving the  news  of  the  surrender : 

Wab  Departmbict,  Wamiixotok,  D.  CL,  I 
April  9—10  o'clock,  p.  m.  J 
Ordered :  That  a  salute  of  two  hundred  guns  be 
fired  at  the  headquarters  of  eveiy  ormj  and  depart- 
ment, and  at  every  post  and  arsenal  m  the  United 
States,  and  at  the  Military  Academv  at  West  Point, 
on  the  do^  of  the  receipt  of  this  order,  in  commem- 
oration or  the  surrender  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  and  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  to  Lieut.-Gcn.  Grant  and 
the  army  under  his  command ;  report  of  the  receipt 
and  execution  of  this  order  to  be  made  to  the  Adju- 
tant-General, Washington. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

This  surrender  was  regarded  by  the  country 
as  an  actual  end  of  the  war.  ,  The  suddenness 
of  the  close  of  the  stupendous  military  opera- 
tions of  the  previous  four  years,  cannot  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  comparing  General 
Order  No.  9  of  Gen.  Lee  above,  which  is  a  fiare- 
well  to  his  troops,  with  the  following  General 
Order  No.  2,  issued  just  two  months  previous: 

HSADQUABTSBS  AOMm  CdfTEDKBATI  STATUS,  ) 

Tuesday,  February  11, 1866.     J 
General  Order  No.  2. — In  entering  upon  the  cam- 
paign about  to  open,  tho  General-in-Chief  feels  as- 
sured that  the  soldiers  who  have  so  long  and  so  nobly 
borne  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  war,  require  no 
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exhortatioD  to  respond  to  the  calls  of  honor  and  duty. 
With  the  libert;^  transmitted  hj  their  forefathers, 
thej  hare  inherited  the  spirit  to  defend  it.  The 
choice  Between  war  and  abject  aubmission  is  before 
them.  To  such  a  proposal  braye  men  with  arms  in 
their  hands  can  have  but  one  answer.  They  cannot 
barter  manhood  for  peace,  nor  right  of  seli-gOTemp 
ment  for  life  or  propeny.  But  justice  to  them  requires 
sterner  admonition  to  those  who  haye  abandoned  their 
comrades  in  the  hour  of  peril.       ♦       ♦       ♦       ♦ 

On  January  81st  Gen.  Thomas  was  directed 
to  send  a  cavalry  expedition  under  Gen.  Stone- 
man  from  East  Tennessee  to  penetrate  South 
Carolina  well  down  toward  Columbia,  to  de- 
stroy the  railroads  and  military  resources  of  the 
country,  and  return,  if  possible,  to  East  Tennes- 
see by  way  of  Salisbury,  N.  C,  and  release  the 
Federal  prisoners  there.  Gen.  Stoneman,  how- 
ever, was  so  late  in  getting  started,  that  ttiQ  or- 
der was  recalled,  especially  as  the  army  of  Gen. 
Sherman  had  passed  out  of  South  Carolina. 
Gen.  Stoneman  was  then  ordered  to  make  a 
raid  toward  Lynchburg  and  destroy  the  railroad 
as  far  as  possible. 

His  cavalry  column,  already  mentioned  as  at 
Boone 'Court-House  in  North  Carolina,  at  the 
time  of  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Leei  had  left  Knoz- 
ville,  hi  East  Tennessee,  on  March  10th.  It 
struck  the  Central  Railroad  from  Virginia  to 
Tennessee  at  Wytheville  and  Christiansburg,  in 
Virginia.  Between  these  places  thirty-three 
bridges  were  burned  and  twenty-five  miles  of 
the  railroad  destroyed.  Thence  it  marched  for 
Greensboro,  in  North  Carolina,  and  on  the  12th 
arrived  at  Grant's  Creek,  three  miles  from  Salis- 
bury. The  enemy's  line  of  defence  for  the  town 
was  on  this  creek,  and  defended  by  artillery  and 
infantry.  It  was  soon  forced  with  the  capture 
of  14  guns  and  1,104  prisoners.  The  town  was 
occupied  at  10  a.  m.,  where  the  column  re- 
mained for  two  days.  During  that  time  it  de- 
stroyed four  large  cotton  factories  and  7,000 
bales  of  cotton ;  four  large  magazines,  contain- 
ing 10,000  stand  of  small  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments ;  1,000,000  rounds  of  small-arm  ammuni- 
tion, 1,600  rounds  of  fixed  artillery  ammunition, 
and  7,000  pounds  of  powder;  85,000  bushels 
of  com,  60,000  bushels  of  wheat,  160,000 
pounds  of  cured  bacon ;  100,000  suits  of  gray 
uniforms  and  clothing,  250,000  army  blankets, 
20,000  pounds  of  harness-leather,  10,000  pounds 
of  saltpetre,  also  a  very  large  amount  of  sugar, 
salt,  rice,  and  other  stores,  and  medical  supplies 
valued  by  the  rebel  medical  directors  at  $100,- 
000  in  gold.  In  addition  to  the  arsenals  at 
SaUsbury,  establishments  were  fitted  up,  and 
filled  with  machinery  sent  from  Raleigh  and 
Richmond,  all  of  which  were  destroyed. 

Fifteen  miles  of  railroad  track  and  the  bridges 
toward  Charlotte  were  also  destroyed.  Theoce 
Qen,  Stoneman  moved  for  the  south  side  of  the 
Catawba  River  and  destroyed  the  railroad  to 
the  bridge,  which  was  £atal  to  the  armies  of 
Lee  and  Johnston,  who  depended  on  that  road 
for  supplies  and  as  their  ultimate  line  of  re- 
treat. 

Meanwhile  the  avmj  of  Gen.  Sherman  had 


been  rested  and  recruited  at  Goldsboro,  Norfli 
Carolina.  The  men  were  all  reclad,  the  wagons 
reloaded,  and  a  fair  amount  of  forage  accumu- 
lated preparatory  for  a  march  to  destroy  or 
captute  the  army  of  Gen.  Johnston.  On  April 
6th  Gen.  Johnston's  army  was  in  and  about 
Smithfield,  and  was  estimated  at  86,000  in- 
fantry and  artillery,  and  from  6,000  to  10,000 
cavalry.  At  daybreak  on  the  10th,  Gen.  Sher- 
man's army  was  in  motion.  Gen.  Slocum  took 
the  two  direct  roads  for  Smithfield;  Gen.  How- 
ard made  a  circuit  to  the  right,  feigning  to 
move  up  the  "Weldon  road  in  order  to  disoon- 
cert  the  enemy's  cavalry,  while  Gens.  Terry  and 
Kilpatrick  moved  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nense 
River  to  reach  the  rear  of  the  enemy  between 
Smithfield  and  Raleigh.  Gen.  Schofield  followed 
Gen.  Slocum  in  support.  The  enemy's  cavahy 
were  met  within  six  miles  of  Goldsboro  by  all 
the  columns  protected  by  the  usual  rail  barri- 
cades. At  10  A.  If.  on  the  11th,  the  14th  corps  en- 
tered Smithfield,  and  the  20th  was  close  at  hand« 
Gen.  Johnston  had  retreated  rapidly  across  the 
Neuse  River,  and  having  the  aid  of  the  railroad 
to  lighten  his  trains,  could  retreat  faster  than 
the  pursuit  could  be  made.  The  bridge  over 
the  Neuse  had  been  burned  and  the  roads  had 
become  heavy  by  rain.  At  this  time  the  news 
of  Gen.  Lee's  surrender  was  received,  and  Gen. 
Sherman  immediately  dropped  his  trains  and 
marched  rapidly  in  pursuit,  reaching  Raleigh  at 
7i  A.  M.  on  the  18th,  in  a  heavy  rain.  On  the 
next  day  the  cavalry  pushed  on  to  Durham 
station,  the  15th  corps  followed  as  far  as  Mor- 
risville  station,  and  the  17th  to  John's  station. 
By  the  15th,  although  the  rains  were  incessant 
and  the  roads  almost  impracticable.  Gen.  Slocum 
had  the  14tii  corps  near  Mardia's  VineMd, 
with  a  pontoon  bridge  laid  across  Cape  Fear 
River  at  Avon's  Ferry,  the  20th  corps,  Gen. 
Mower  commanding,  being  in  support;  Gen. 
Howard  had  the  16th  and  17th  corps  stretched 
out  on  the  roads  toward  Pittsboro,  while  Gen. 
Xilpatrick  held  Durham  station  and  Ci^ital 
Hill  University.  Gen,  Johnston  had  retreated 
rapidly  on  the  roads  from  Hillsboro  to  Greens- 
boro, at  which  latter  place  he  was.  In  this 
state  of  afiairs  Gen.  Sherman  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Gen.  Johnston : 

HeABQUABTKBS  XX  THE  FZELD,  ApfU  14|  1866l 

Major- General  W,  T,  SJterman,  Commanding  VniUd 
iitaUe  Forces, 

Gbniral  :  The  resnlts  of  the  recent  campaigns  in 
Virginia  have  changed  the  relatire  nulitary  condition 
of  uie  belligerents.  I  am  therefore  induced  to  ad- 
dress you  in  this  form  the  inquiry  whether,  in  order 
to  stop  the  further  effusion  of  blood  and  derastation 
of  property,  you  are  willing  to  make  a  temporary 
suspension  of  actire  operations,  and  to  communicate 
to  Lieut -Gen.  Grant,  commanding  the  Armies  of  the 
trnitcd  States,  the  request  that  he  will  take  like  ac- 
tion in  regara  to  other  armies,  the  object  being  to 
permit  the  civil  authorities  to  enter  into  the  needfal 
arrangements  to  terminate  the  existing  war. 

I  hare  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  you 
obedient  servant, 

J.  E.  JOHNSTON,  General 

To  this  Gen.  Sherman  replied  as  follows : 
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RsA9Q*xt  HnjTAJiT  Diroiox  or  thb  Vataam,  I 
bi  T9X  FXSX.D,  Baiagr,  N.  a,  April  U,  1S65.     f 
Giu.  f/l  E.  Johnsiof^,  Commanding  OfmftdiraU  Armjf  ; 

GxsBBJO. :  I  bare  this  moment  receired  your  com- 
muiicatioo  of  this  date.  I  am  fully  empowered  to 
•frange  with  you  any  terms  for  the  Husponsion  of  fur- 
ther hostilities  as  between  the  armies  commanded  by 
you*  and  those  commanded  by  myself,  and  will  faie 
wiUins  to  confer  with  ^on  to  that  end.  I  will  limit 
the  aarance  of  my  mam  column  to-morrow  to  Mor- 
nsrille,  and  the  cavalry  to  tbe  Unirersity,  and  ex- 
pect that  yon  will  also  maintain  tbe  present  position 
of  your  forces  until  each  has  notice  of  a  failure  to 
SLgree. 

That  a  basis  of  action  may  be  had»  I  undertake  to 
•Inde  by  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  were  mado 
br  Gens.  Grant  and  Lee  at  Appomattox  Court  House, 
or  tbe  9th  instant^  relatire  to  our  two  armies,  and, 
forthermore,  to  obtain  from  Gen.  Grant  an  order  to 
ivipend  the  moTcments  of  any  troops  from  the  direo- 
tioB  of  Yirgioia.  Gen.  Stoneman  is  under  my  corn- 
Band,  and  my  order  will  suspend  any  deyastation  or 
destruction  contemplated  by  bim.  I  will  add  that  I 
really  desire  to  sare  the  people  of  North  Carolina  the 
damages  ther  would  sustain  by  tbe  march  of  this 
army  throum  the  central  or  western  parts  of  tho 
State. 

I  am,  with  respect,  your  obedient  serrant, 

W.  T.  &(H£RMAN,  Miyor-GeneraL 

At  tZie  same  time  Gen.  Shennan  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Gen.  Qrant  the 
ibOowing  letter : 

BMXSKttm  HiuxAXT  BiTiBXOH  or  ms  Missxssxpn,  I 
Is  rmm.  Fkld,  Balboh,  N.  C.  April  IS,  1863.     f 
^M.  U.  8.  Grant  and  Sscretarv  qf  War  : 

I  send  copies  of  correspondence  with  Gen.  John- 
ston to  yoo,  which  I  think  will  be  followed  by  terms 
of  capltalation.  I  will  grant  the  same  terms  Gen. 
Grant  gare  Gen.  Lee,  and  be  careful  not  to  compli- 
este  any  points  of  ciyU  policy.  If  any  cayalry  has 
retreated  toward  me,  caution  them  to  be  prepared  to 
tnd  our  work  done.  It  is  now  raining  m  torrents. 
and  I  shall  await  Gen.  Johnston's  reply  beroj  and 
wH  pcepare  to  meet  him  in  person  at  Chapel  HilL 

I  naye  Snyited  €U>y.  Tance  to  return  to  Raleigh, 
with  the  ciyil  officers  of  his  State.  I  haye  met  ex- 
Goyemor  Graham,  Messrs.  Dadser,  Moore,  Halden, 
woA  others,  all  of  whom  agree  uat  the  war  is  oyer, 
sod  that  the  States  of  the  South  must  resume  their 
sBq^ance,  subject  to  ihe  Constitution  and  Laws  of 
Coagreas,  and  must  submit  to  the  National  arms. 
The  great  £sct  was  admitted  and  the  details  are  of 
essy  arrangement. 

W.  T.  SHERMAN,  MiJor-GeneraL 

On  the  16tli  the  following  despatch  was  sent 
to  Gen.  Ki^>atrick,  at  Darham  station,  and  de- 
firered  by  mm  to  G^n.  Sherman : 
Mahr-Gmma  J.  Ktlpatriek,  JT.  8.  A. 

yasxBiLi*:  The  General  Commandizi^  directs  me  to 
KTinge  for  a  meeting  between  bimseli  and  Mid.-Gkn. 
ftoman.  In  accordance  with  these  instruouons,  I 
beg  to  inquire  when  and  where  this  meeting  can  most 
oosfcnientfybebad.  I  suggest  ten  (10)  o'clock,  ▲.  m., 
tMaomw  as  the  hour,  and  a  point  on  the  Hillsboro 
load,  equidistant  from  the  picket  of  your  command 
iBd  ay  own,  as  the  place  for  the  proposed  meeting. 

I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

ISD  'WaDB  HAMPTON,  Lieutenant-General. 

The  interview  which  followed  with  Gen. 
Joh&rton,  five  miles  from  Dm*ham  sti^on,  is 
fbtt  reported  by  Gen.  Sherman :  ^^I  agreed  to 
Beet  G«n.  JohiLston  in  person  at  a  point  inter- 
Bie^ate  between  our  pickets  on  we  17th  at 
nooQ,  proyided  the  position  of  the  troops  re- 
aamed  ttatu  quo,  I  was  both  willing  and 
mxioQf  to  consome  a  few  days^  as  it  would 


enable  Col.  Wright  to  finish  onr  railroad  to 
Raleigh.  Two  bridges  had  to  be  boilt  and 
twelve  miles  of  new  roads  made.  We  had  no 
iron  except  by  taking  up  the  branch  from 
Goldsboro  to  Weldon.  Instead  of  losing  by 
time  I  gained  in  every  way,  for  every  hoar  of 
delay  possible  was  required  to  reconstruct  the 
railroad  to  our  rear  and  improve  the  condition 
of  our  wagon  road  to  tbe  fronts  so  desirable  in 
case  the  negotiations  failed,  and  we  be  forced 
to  make  the  race  of  near  two  hundred  miles  to 
head  ofiT  or  catch  Johnston,  then  retreating  to- 
ward Charlotte.  At  noon  of  the  day  appoLated 
I  met  Gen.  Johnston  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  although  we  had  been  exchanging  shots 
continually  since  May,  1868.  Our  interview 
was  fi-ank  and  soldier-like,  and  he  gave  n)e  to 
understand  that  flirther  war  on  the  part  of  the 
Confederate  troops  was  folly;  that  the  *  cause  ^ 
was  lost,  and  that  every  life  sacrificed  after  the 
surrender  of  Lee^s  army  was  the  highest  possi- 
ble crime.  He  admitted  the  terms  conceaed  to 
Gen.  Lee  were  magnanimous  and  all  he  could 
ask ;  but  he  did  want  some  general  concessions 
that  would  enable  him  to  allay  the  natural  fears 
and  anxieties  of  his  followers,  and  enable  him 
to  maintain  his  control  over  them  until  they 
could  be  got  back  to  the  neighborhood  of  their 
homes,  thereby  saving  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina the  devastation  inevitably  to  result  from 
turning  liis  men  loose  and  unprovided  on  the 
spot,  and  our  pursuit  across  the  State.  He  also 
wanted  to  emoraoe  in  the  same  general  propo- 
sition the  fate  of  all  IJie  Confederate  armies  that 
remained  in  existence.  I  never  made  any  con- 
cessions as  to  his  own  army  or  assumed  to  deal 
finallj  and  authoritatively  in  regard  to  any 
other,  but  it  did  seem  to  me  that  there  was  pre- 
sented a  chance  for  peace  that  might  be  deem- 
ed valuable  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  at  least  worthy  the  few  days 
that  would  be  consumed  in  conference,  and  to 
push  an  enemy  whose  commander  had  so  frank- 
ly and  honestly  confessed  his  inabihty  to  cope 
with  me,  were  cowardly  and  unworthy  the 
brave  men  I  led.  Inasmuch  as  €^n.  Johnston 
did  not  feel  authorized. to  exercise  power  over 
the  armies  in  Texas,  we  a^'oumed  to  the  next 
day  at  noon. 

**I*retumed  to  Kaleigh,  and  conferred  freely 
with  all  my  general  officers,  every  one  of  whom 
urged  me  to  conclude  terms  that  might  accom- 
plish so  complete  and  desirable  an  end.  All 
dreaded  tJie  necessary  laborious  march  after  a 
furtive  and  dissolving  army  back  toward 
Georgia,  over  the  very  country  where  we  had 
toiled  so  long.  There  was  but  one  opinion  ex- 
pressed, and,  if  contrary  ones  were  entertained, 
they  were  withheld,  or  indulged  in  only  by  that 
class  who  shun  the  fight  and  the  nuu^ch,  but  are 
loudest,  bravest,  and  fiercest  when  danger  is 
past 

^^I  again  met  Gto.  Johnston  on  the  IStlL 
and  we  resumed  the  conversation.  He  satisfied 
me  then  of  his  power  to  disband  the  rebel  armies 
in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texaa^ 
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as  well  as  those  in  his  immediate  command,  viz. : 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  a^d  Florida.  The 
points  on  which  he  expressed  especial  solicitude 
were  lest  their  States  were  to  be  dismembered 
and  denied  representations  in  Congress,  or  any 
separate  political  existence  whatever ;  and  the 
absolnte  disai*ming  his  men  would  leave  the 
South  powerless  and  exposed  to  depredations 
by  wicked  bands  of  assassins  and  robbers.  The 
President's  (Lincoln)  Message  of  1864;  his  Am- 
nesty Proclamation ;  General  Grant's  terms  to 
General  Lee,  substantially  extending  the  bene- 
fit of  that  Proclamation  to  all  officers  above  the 
rank  of  colonel ;  the  invitation  to  the  Virginia 
Legislature  to  reassemble  in  Richmond,  by  Gen. 
Weitzel,  with  the  supposed  approval  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Gen.  Grant,  then  on  the  spot ;  a 
firm  belief  that  I  had  been  fighting  to  reestab- 
lish the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  general  and  universal  de- 
sire to  dose  a  war  any  longer  without  organized 
resistance,  were  the  leading  facts  that  induced 
me  to  pen  the  'memorandum'  of  April  18, 
signed  by  myself  and  Gen.  Johnston.  It  was 
designed  to  be,  and  so  expressed  on  its  face,  as 
a  mere  *  basis '  for  reference  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  constitutional  Command- 
er-in-Chief, to  enable  him,  if  he  chose,  at  one 
blow  to  dissipate  the  power  of  the  Confederacy 
which  had  threatened  the  national  safety  for 
years.  It  admitted  of  modification,  alteration, 
and  change.  It  had  no  appearance  of  an  ulti- 
matum, and  by  no  false  reasoning  can  it  be 
construed  into  an  usurpation  of  power  on  my 
part." 

Some  compl^nt  had  appeared  in  tlie  public 
press  that  the  terms  ofiered  to  Gon.  Lee  were 
too  lenient.  At  the  same  time  the  assassination 
of  President  Lincoln  took  place,  and  public  in- 
dignation was  greatly  aroused.  In  the  midst 
of  the  excitement  the  memorandum  of  terms 
between  Gen.  Sherman  and  Gen.  Johnston  was 
received  by  the  Government.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

M$morandum  or  bcuU  qf  agrtmMnt  mads  thi%  18/A  day 
qf  April,  A,  D.  1885.  near  DurhanCs  Station,  and  in 
lM  State  of  North  Cfarol^na,  by  and  between  Gen.  Jo- 
90ph  K.  Johnstorucommanding the  Cor/ederate  Army, 
and  Jfai.-Oen.  W,  T.  Sherman,  commandinq  the  Army 
qfthe  United  States  in  North  Carolina,  both  present: 
1. — The  cootending  armies  now  in  the  field  to  main- 
tain their  ttattts  quo  until  notice  is  ^von  by  the  com- 
manding-general of  either  one  to  its  opponent,  and 
reasonable  time,  say  forty-ei^ht  hours,  allowed. 

2. — The  Confederate  Armies  now  in  existence  to 
be  disbanded  and  conducted  to  the  several  State  cap- 
pitals,  there  to  deposit  their  arms  and  public  property 
in  the  State  arsenal,  and  each  officer  and  man  to  ex- 
ecute and  file  an  agreement  to  cease  from  acts  of  war 
and  abide  the  action  of  both  State  and  Federal  au- 
thorities. The  number  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
to  be  reported  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  at  Washing- 
ton City,  subject  to  future  action  of  the  Confess  of 
the  Umted  States,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  oe  used 
solely 'to  maintain  peace  and  order  within  the  borders 
of  the  States  respectively. 

8. — The  recognition  by  the  executive  of  the  United 
States  of  the  several  State  Governments  on  their  offi- 
cers and  Legislatures  taking  the  oath  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  where  con- 
flicting State  Governments  have  resulted  from  the 


war,  the  legitimacy  of  all  shall  be  submitted  to  tiM 
Supreme  C^urt  of  the  United  States, 

£— The  refistablishment  of  all  Federal  Courts  is 
the  several  States,  with  nowers  as  defined  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  Congress. 

6.— The  people  and  inhabitants  of  all  States  to  be 
guaranteed,  so  far  as  the  Executive  can,  their  political 
rights  and  franchise,  as  well  as  their  rights  or  person 
and  pronerty,  as  defined  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  states  and  of  States  respectively. 

6. — ^The  executive  authority  of  the  Government  cf 
the  United  States  not  to  disturb  any  of  the  people 
by  reason  of  the  late  war  so  lonz  as  they  live  in  peace 
and  quiet,  abstain  from  acts  ofarmed  hostility,  and 
obey  laws  in  existence  at  any  place  of  their  residence. 

7. — In  ffeneral  terms,  war  to  cease,  a  general  am- 
nesty, so  tar  the  executive  power  of  the  United  States 
can  command,  or  on  condition  of  disbandment  of  the 
Confederate  Armies,  and  the  distribution  of  arms  and 
resumption  of  peaceful  pursuits  bj  officers  and  men, 
as  hitherto  composing  the  said  armies,  not  beins  Ailly 
empowered  by  our  respective  principals  to  fulfifthese 
terms,  we  inaividually  and  officially  pledge  ourselves 
to  promptly  obtain  necessary  authority  and  to  carry 
out  the  above  proflrarame, 

W.  T.  SHERMAN,  Maior-Gcneral 
Commanding  the  Army  of  the  United  States  in  NorUi 
Carohna. 

J.  E.  JOHNSTON,  General, 
Commandin|^  Confederate  States   Army  in   North 
Carolina. 

This  was  at  once  made  public,  accompanied, 
with  the  following  statement  from  the  Secr^ 
tary  of  War,  Mr.  Stanton : 

This  proceeding  of  General  Sherman  wag  unap. 
proved  tor  the  folfowiuj;  among  other  reasons : 

1. — It  was  an  exercise  of  authority  not  vested  in 
General  Sherman,  and  on  its  face  shows  that  both  he 
and  Johnston  knew  that  he  (Sherman)  had  no  an- 
thoritv  to  enter  into  such  arrangement. 

2.— it  was  a  practical  acknowledgment  of  the  Rebel 
government. 

8.— It  undertook  to  reestablish  the  Rebel  State  ^v- 
emments  that  had  been  overthrown  at  the  sacrifice 
of  many  thousand  loyal  lives  and  an  immense  trets* 
urc,  and  placed  arms  and  munitions  of  war  in  the 
hands  of  tne  Rebels  at  their  respective  capitals,  which 
might  be  used  as  soon  as  the  armies  of  the  United 
States  were  disbanded,  and  used  to  conquer  and  sub- 
due the  loyal  States. 

4.— By  the  restoration  of  the  Rebel  authority  in 
their  respective  States,  they  would  be  enabled  to  re- 
establish slavery. 

6. — It  miffht  furnish  a  ground  of  responsibility  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  pay  the  Rebel  debt,  and 
certainly  subjects  loyal  citizens  of  the  Rebel  States 
to  the  debt  consummated  by  the  Rebels  in  the  name 
of  the  State. 

6. — It  pi^  in  dispute  the  existence  of  loyal  State 
governments,  and  tne  new  State  of  Western  Viiginia. 
which  had  been  recognized  by  every  department  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

7. — It  practically  abolished  the  confiscation  laws, 
and  relieved  Rebels  of  everjr  degree  who  had  slaugh- 
tered our  people,  from  all  pains  and  penalties  for  their 
crimes. 

8. — It  gave  terms  that  had  been  deliberately,  re- 
peatedly, and  solemnly  rejected  by  President  Lincoln, 
and  better  terms  than  the  Rebels  had  ever  asked  in 
their  most  prosperous  condition. 

9. — \i  formea  no  basis  of  true  and  lasting  peace, 
but  relieved  Rebels  from  the  pressure  of  our  victories, 
and  left  them  in  condition  to  renew  their  effort  to 
overthrow  the  United  States  Government,  and  subdue 
the  loyal  States,  whenever  their  strength  was  recruited 
and  an  opportunity  should  oflfer. 

At  the  same  time  the  Secretary  of  "War  issued 
the  following  instructions  to  Gen.  Grant : 
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Was  Depabtmktt,  Washdiotoii,  April  21, 13C&. 

Gbjteral  :  The  memorandum  or  basis  agreed  upon 
betveen  Gen.  Sherman  and  Gen.  Johnston,  havins 
been  submitted  to  the  President,  thej  are  disapproyeo. 
Ton  will  gire  notice  of  the  disapproTal  to  General 
Bbennan,  and  direct  him  to  resume  hostilities  at  the 
earliest  moment.  ^ 

The  insbuctions  giren  to  you  bj  the  laW  President, 
ibriham  lincoln,  on  the  Sd  of  March,  bj  mr  tele- 
graph of  that  data  addressed  to  jou,  express  suostan- 
tuIlT  the  Tiews  of  President  Andrew  Johnson,  aod 
will  De  o^serr^  by  Oen.  Sherman.  A  copy  is  here- 
with appended. 

The  Prendent  desires  that  you  proceed  immediate 
ly  to  the  beadiinarters  of  Gen.  Sherman  and  direct 
operations  miust  the  enemy. 

Tours  trn^, 

EDWlv  M.  STANTOX,  Secretary  of  War. 

To  Ueut-Gen.  Geaict. 

oopT  or  nusiDKirr  likcoln's  nrsTBUcnoirs. 
Was  JhBPAxaaxr^  WAsnnvoToii,  March  8,  ISCH, 
To  Lieut.-Gen.  Grakt: 

The  President  directs  me  to  say  to  tou  that  he 
withes  you  to  hayo  no  conference  witn  Gen.  Lee, 
unless  it  be  for  the  capitulation  of  Gen.  Lee's  army, 
or  on  some  minor  and  purely  military  matter.  Ue 
wishes  me  to  say  Uiat  yon  are  not  to  decide,  discuss, 
or  confer  upon  any  political  question.  Such  ques- 
tions the  President  holds  (n  his  own  hands,  and  will 
submit  them  to  no  military  conferences  or  conyen- 
tioBS.  Meantime  you  are  to  press  to  your  utmost 
your  military  adyantages. 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  insert 
here  ^e  reasons  briefly  given  by  Gen.  Shennan 
in  his  report^  for  his  proceeding  They  are  as 
foDows: 

Immediately  (fti  my  return  to  Raleigh  I  despatched 
one  of  my  staS^  Usgor  Hitchcock,  to  Washington, 
enjoining  him  to  be  most  prudent  and  careAil  to 
SToid  the  spies  and  informers  that  would  be  sure  to 
infest  him  by  the  way,  and  to  say  nothing  to  anybody 
mtfl  the  President  could  make  known  to  me  his  feei- 
io|s  and  wishes  in  the  matter. 

The  news  of  President  Lincoln's  assassination,  on 
the  Uth  of  April  (wrongly  reported  to  mo  by  telo- 
grsph  aa  haying  occurred  on  the  11th),  reached  me 
<m,  the  ITth,  and  was  announced  to  my  command  on 
fte  Mine  day,  in  Field  Orders  No.  56.  I  was  duly  in- 
fcmed  of  its  horrible  atrocity  and  prebable  enects 
•■  the  eoontrr.  But  when  the  property  and  interests 
if  BiUlons  still  liying  were  inyolved,  I  saw  no  good 
reason  why  to  change  my  course,  but  thought  rather 
to  manifest  real  respect  for  his  memory  by  following 
sAer  Us  death  that  policy,  which,  if  living,  I  felt  cer- 
liiB  be  woald  haye  approved,  or  at  least  not  rejected 


Up  to  that  hour  I  had  never  received  one  word  of 
tHtmetion,  adyice,  or  counsel  as  to  the  plan  or  pol- 
icy of  th«  Government,  looking  to  a  restoration  of 
lasee  on  the  part  of  the  Rebel  States  of  the  South. 
Wbeoeyer  aslced  for  an  opinion  on  the  points  involved, 
I  had  always  avoided  the  subject  Mv  letter  to  the 
Mayor  of  Atlanta  has  been  published  to  the  world, 
SM  I  was  not  rebuked  by  the  War  Department  for 

iL   My  letter  to  Mr. of  Savannah,  was  shown 

W  BM  to  Mr.  Stanton,  before  its  publication,  and  all 
tut  my  memory  retains  of  his  answer  is  that  he  said, 
liks  By  letters  generally,  it  was  sufficiently  emphatic, 
isd  would  not  be  misunderstood.  Both  these  letters 
SMVted  my  belief  that  according  to  Mr.  Lincoln's 
fjndamation  and  Message,  when  the  people  of  the 
SfHth  had  laid  down  their  arms  and  submitted  to  the 
hmhi  powers,  of  the  United  States,  ipso  /actOf  the 
Vir  was  over  as  to  them ;  and  furthermore,  that  if 

a  State  in  rebellion  would  conform  to  the  Consti- 
fn  of  the  United  States,  cease  war,  elect  Senators 
ttd  Representative's  to  Congress,  if  admitted  (of  which 


cash  House  of  Congress  alone  is  the  Judge),  that  Stats 
becomes  instanter  as  much  in  the  Union  as  New  York 
or  Ohio.  Nor  was  I  rebuked  for  these  expressions, 
though  it  was  uniyersally  known  and  commented  on 
at  the  time.  And  sgain  Mr.  Stanton  in  person  at 
Savannah,  sptaking  of  the  terriflo  expense  of  the  war 
and  difficulty  of  realiiing  the  money  for  the  daily 
wants  of  Goyemment,  impressed  mt  most  forcibly 
with  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  wsr  to  a  doss  as 
soon  as  possible  torjhianetal  r4a»nt,  , 

On  the  morning  of  April  24th  Gen.  Grant 
arrived  at  Gen.  Sherman's  headquarters,  and 
the  latter  was  informed  that  the  memorandum 
was  disapproved,  without  reasons  assigned,  and 
he  was  ordered  to  give  the  forty-eight  hours 
notice,  and  resume  hostilities  at  the  dose  of  that 
time.  Gen.  Sherman  immediately  despatched 
the  following  note  to  Gen.  Johnston : 

Headq^  Miutabt  Dmaioir  or  nra  Mmnstm,  I 
bf  TUB  FixLD,  Kalboh,  April  M,  ISSOi        f 
Oen,  JohmUn^  Oommandin^  Von/ttUraU  Armist : 

I  have  replies  from  Washington  to  my  communica- 
tions of  April  18.  I  am  instructed  to  lunit  my  opera- 
tions to  your  immediate  command,  and  not  to  at- 
tempt cifil  negotiations.  I  therefore  demand  the 
surrender  of  your  army,  on  the  same  terms  as  were 
given  to  Gen.  Lee,  at  Appomattox,  of  April  9,  purdy 
and  simply.  W.  T.  SHERMAN,  Mi^-Gen. 

Gen.  Grant,  although  properly  in  command, 
left  all  the  further  measures  to  be  executed  by 
Gen.  Sherman,  and  the  presence  of  the  former 
was  even  unknown  to  Gen.  Johnston,  who  re- 
plied as  follows : 

HsADQUAsms  Akmt  or  ths  Tbkkssssi,  ) 
IirTHKFnu>,AprUa&,lMO^        f 
Mafor-Gen,  Sherman,  U,  8.  A. 

Your  despatch  of  yesterday  recdved.  I  propose 
a  modification  of  thd  terms  you  offered :  sucn  terms 
for  the  army  as  you  wrote  on  the  18th:  they  also 
modified  according  to  change  of  cireumstances,  and 
a  further  armistice  to  arrange  detdls  and  meeting  for 
that  purpose.  JOS.  £.  JOHNSTON,  GeneraU 

IISAI>Q*KS  MlLTTABT  DlVISXOir  Or  TBI  MlSSISSTrPX,  ) 

Ix  Tira  FiKLD,  Balsiob,  A(Til  Sfi,  18«ft.     f 
Om  Johntton  ;  I  will  meet  you  at  the  same  place 
as  before,  to-morrow,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

W.  T.  SHERMAN,  Miyor-GeneraL 
[TeUfframJ] 
Majar-Gm.  W.  T,  Sherman,  Commd^a  U.  3,  Ibreet : 
Gbhbral  :  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your 
despatch  of  yesterday,  summonino:  this  army  to  sur- 
render on  the  terms  accepted  by  Gen.  Lee  at  Appa- 
mattox  Court  House.  I  propose,  instead  of  such 
surrender,  terms  based  on  those  drawn  un  by  vou  sn 
the  18th  for  disbandiug  this  army,  and  a  nirther 
armistice  and  a  conference  to  arrange  these  terms. 

The  disbanding  of  Gen.  Lee's  army  has  afflicted 
this  country  with  numerous  bands  having  no  means 
of  subsistence  but  robbery — a  knowledge  of  which 
would,  I  am  sure,  induce  you  to  sffreeto  other  con- 
ditions.   Most  respectfully,  your  ooedient  servant, 
J.  B.  JOHNSTON,  General. 
[TaUffram.] 
Gbkbmsbobo*  April  20L  186&—2  a.  x. 
Jfqfor-Gen.  Shennan  throuah  Oen.  BuiUr  : 

I  will  meet  you  at  the  time  and  place  you  desig- 
nate.   Is  armistice  with  status  quo  renewed  ? 

J.  E.  JOHNSTON,  General. 

Terms  of  a  Military  Contention  entered  into  this  ttcf^nty 
eitth  (2etA)  day  qf  April,  18«,  at  BenneiCs  House, 
near  Durham  Station,  Jforth  OaroUna,  between  Gen- 
eral  Joseph  S.  Johnston,  commanding  the  Con/ed" 
erats  Army,  and  Major- General  W.  T.  Sherman^  com^ 
manding  ifie  United  States  Army  in  Iforth  Ck0oHna* 
All  acts  of  war  on  the  partof  the  troops  under  Gen. 
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Johnston's  command  to  cease  from  this  date.  All 
arms  and  pahlic  property  to  be  deposited  at  Greens- 
boro, and  delirered  to  an  ordnance  officer  of  the 
United  States  Army.  Rolls  of  all  the  officers  and  men 
to  be  made  in  dapUcate,  one  copy  to  be  retained  by 
the  commander  of  the  troops,  and  the  other  to  be 
giren  to  an  officer  to  be  designated  by  Oen.  Sher- 
man. Each  officer  and  man  to  giro  his  indiyidoal 
.obligation  in  writing  not  to  take  np  arms  against  the 
GoTernment  of  the  United  States  until  properly  re- 
leased from  this  obligation.  The  side-arms  of  officers 
and  their  priyate  horses  and  baggage  to  be  retained 
by  them. 

This  being  done,  all  the  officers  and  men  will  be 
permitted  to  return  to  their  homes^  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  United  States  authonties  so  lone  as 
they  observe  their  obligation  and  the  laws  in  force 
where  they  may  reside. 

W.  T.  SHERMAN,  Mmor-General, 

Commanding  U.  S.  Forces  in  North  CaroUna. 
J.  ET  JOHNSTON,  General, 

Commanding  C.  S^  Forces  in  North  Carolina. 
Approyed : — U.  S.  Grant,  Lieut. -General. 
lUusios,  N.  CI,  April  2d,  1865i 

On  the  next  day  Gen.  Sherman  issued  the 
following  order : 

Special  Held  Orders  No,  65. 
Hbadq'xs  MnjTAXT  DiTisioN  OT  •nn  Mibsissipfi,  I 
br  TBS  FixLD,  BAI.BIOII,  N.  CL,  April  27,  1865l     f 

The  General  Gommandinff  announces  a  further 
suspension  of  hostilities  and  a  final  agreement  with 
Gen.  Johnston,  which  terminates  the  war  as  to  the 
armies  under  his  command  and  the  country  east  of 
the  Chattahooche. 

Copies  of  the  terms  of  the  conrention  will  be  fur- 
nished Major-Gens.  Schofield,  Gillmore,  and  Wilson, 
who  are  specially  charged  with  its  execution  in  the 
Department  of  North  Carolina,  Department  of  the 
South,  and  at  Macon  and  Western  Georina. 

Capt.  Myers,  Ordnance  Department  U.  S.  army, 
is  hereby  designated  to  receiye  the  arms,  etc.,  at 
Greensboro.  Any  commanding  officer  of  a  post  may 
receiye  the  arms  of  any  detachment,  and  see  that  they 
are  properly  stored  and  accounted  for. 

Gen.  Schofield  will  procure  at  once  the  necessary 
blanks,  and  supply  tne  other  Army  Commanders, 
that  uniformity  may  preyail,  and  great  care  must  be 
taken  that  all  the  terms  and  stipulations  on  our  part 
be  fulfilled  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity,  wnile 
those  imposed  on  our  hitherto  enemies  be  receiyed 
in  a  spirit  becoming  a  braye  and  generous  arm^. 

Army  commanders  may  at  once  loan  to  the  inhab- 
itants such  of  the  captured  mules,  horses,  wagons, 
and  yehicles  as  can  be  spared  from  immediate  use, 
and  the  Commanding  Generals  of  Armies  may  issue 

Eroyisions,  animals,  or  any  public  supplies  that  can 
fe  spared  to  relieve  present  wants,  and  to  encourage 
the  inhabitants  to  renew  their  peaceful  pursuits,  and 
to  restore  the  relations  of  friendship  among  our  fel- 
low-citizens and  countrymen. 

Foraging  will  forthwith  cease,  and  when  necessity 
or  long  marches  compel  the  taking  of  forage,  pro- 
yisions.  or  any  kind  of  private  property,  compensa- 
tion will  be  made  on  the  spot :  or,  when  the  disburs- 
inj^  officers  are  not  providea  with  fands,  youchen 
wm  be  given  in  proper  form,  payable  at  the  nearest 
military  depot. 

By  order  of      Major-Gen.  W.  T.  SHERMAN. 
L.  31.  Dayton,  AssH  Acyutant-General. 

Special  FUld  Orders  No,  66. 

HbADQ^BS  MnJTABT  DiVISIOK  OF  TSX  MISSISSIPPI,  ) 

Ik  thk  Fibld,  Balcigii,  N.  0.,  April  27, 1866.     f 
Hostilities  having  ceased,  the  following  changes 
and  dispositions  of  troops  in  the  field  will  be  made 
with  as  little  delay  as  practicable : 

1.  The  10th  and  28d  corps  will  remain  in  the  De- 
partment of  North  Carolina,  and  Major-Gen.  J.  M. 
Schofield  will  transfer  back  to  Major-Gen.  Gillmore, 


commanding  the  Department  of  the  South,  the  two 
brigades  formerly  belonging  to  the  division  of  Brevet 
Major-Gen.  Grover,  at  savannah.  The  8d  division 
cavalry  corps,  Brevet  Midor-Gen.  J.  Eilpatrick  com- 
manding, is  hereby  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
North  Carolma,  and  Gen.  Kilpatrick  will  report  in 
person  to  M^or-Gen.  Schofiela  for  orders. 

2.  The  cavalry  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  George 
Stoneman  will  return  to  East  Tennessee,  and  that  of 
Brevet  Major-Gen.  J.  H.  Wilson  will  be  conducted 
back  to  the  Tennessee  River,  in  the  neighborhood  ot 
Decatur,  Alabama. 

8.  Major-Gen.  Howard  will  conduct  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  to  Richmond,  Yiiginia,  following  roads 
substantially  by  Lewisburg,  Warrentgn,  Lawrence- 
ville,  and  Petersburg:,  or  to  the  right  of  that  line. 
Maior-Gen.  Slocum  will  conduct  the  Army  of  Georgia 
to  Richmond  by  roads  to  the  left  of  the  one  indicated 
for  G^en.  Howard,  vii.,  by  Oxford,  Boydtown,  and 
Nottoway  Court  House.  These  armies  will  turn  in 
at  this  point  the  contents  of  their  ordnance  trains 
and  use  the  wagons  for  extra  forage  and  provisions. 
These  columns  will  be  conducted  slowly  and  in  the 
best  of  order,  and  will  aim  to  be  at  Richmond  ready 
to  resume  the  march  by  the  middle  of  May. 

4.  The  Chief  Quartermaster  and  Commissarr  of  the 
Military  Division,  Gens.  Easton  and  Beckwith,  after 
making  the  proper  dispositions  of  their  departments 
here,  will  proceed  to  Richmond  and  make  suitable 
preparations  to  receive  those  columns  and  to  provide 
them  for  the  further  journey. 

By  order  of       Major-Gen.  W.  T.  SHERMAN. 

L.  M.  Dattox,  AssH  Adjutant-General. 

On  the  same  day  Gen.  Johnston  issued  the 
following  notice  of  surrender  to  his  troops : 

Oeneral  Ordert  No,  18. 

HXADQUASTZBS  AbMT  OF  TUB  TXKITBSSKS,  ) 

April  27, 1865.  f 

By  the  terms  of  a  military  convention  made  on  the 
26th  instant,  by  Major-Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  United 
States  Army,  and  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston^  Confederate 
States  Army,  the  officers  and  men  of  thisarmj  are  to 
bind  themselves  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
United  States  until  properly  relieved  from  the  obli- 

gAtion,  and  shall  receive  guarantees  from  the  United 
tates  officers  against  molestation  by  the  United 
States  authorities,  so  long  as  they  observe  that  obU- 
gation  and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  reside.  For 
these  objects  duplicate  muster-rolls  will  be  made, 
and  after  the  distribution  of  the  necessary  papers 
the  troops  will  march  under  their  officers  to  tneir 
respective  States,  and  there  be  disbanded— all  re- 
taining personal  property.  The  object  of  this  con- 
vention IS  pacification  to  the  cgctent  of  the  authority 
of  the  commanders  who  made  it.  Eventa  in  Virginia, 
which  broke  every  hope  of  success  by  war,  imposed 
on  its  general  the  duty  of  sparing  the  blood  or  this 

fallant  army,  and  saving  our  country  from  further 
evastation,  and  our  people  from  ruin. 

J.  E.  JOHNSTON,  General. 

On  the  2d  of  May  he  issued  the  following 
farewell  to  his  army : 

General  Orders  No  22. 

EXADQITABTEBS  ASJCT  OF  THK  TX!n.-C88XB,  ) 

NBAS  GaSEKSBORO,  May  2, 1865.  \ 
CoHBADBS :  In  terminating  our  omcial  relationa,  I 
expect  you  to  observe  the  terms  of  the  pacification 
agreed  upon,  and  to  discharge  the  obligations  of  good 
and  peaceful  citizens  to  the  powers  as  well  as  yon 
have  performed  the  duties  of  soldiers  in  the  field. 
By  such  a  course  you  will  secure  comfort  and  restore 
tranquillity  to  your  country.  You  will  return  to  your 
homes  with  the  admiration  of  our  people,  won  by  the 
courage  and  noble  devotion  you  nave  displayed  in 
this  long  war.  I  shall  always  remember  with  pride 
the  lojral  support  you  have  given  me.  I  part  from 
you  with  regret,  and  bid  you  farewell  with  feelings 
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of  eordial  friendship,  and  with  emrnest  wifthes  that 
joa  maTjprosper.  J.  E.  JOHNSTON,  OeneraL 

J.  S.  Kbchabo,  Colonel,  etc 

The  number  of  men  smrendered  and  paroled 
ms  aot£ir  from  81,000 ;  108  pieces  of  artillery 
were  parked,  with  limbers,  caissons,  etc.,  com- 
pete. About  15,000  small  arms  were  surren- 
dered, and  but  little  ammunition.  A  large 
number  of  men  strayed  away  with  guns,  horses, 
mules,  and  wagons.  A  body  of  the  cavalry, 
under  G^l  Hampton,  went  south  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  was  supposed  Mr.  Davis  was 
moving.  They  subsequently  disappeared,  and 
their  officers  were  classed  among  those  pa- 
rked. 

The  column  of  Gen.  Wilson,  which  has  been 
already  mentioned,  was  organized  at  Gto. 
Thomas's  headq[uarters,  in  Nashville,  for  a  cav- 
alry expedition  into  Alabama.  It  was  finely 
eqmpped  in  every  respect,  with  plenty  of  good 
men,  mostly  veterans,  horses,  ammunition,  sup- 
plies, pontoons,  and  wagons.  The  final  rendez- 
vous was  Gravelly  Springs,  above  Eastport,  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  «nd  Selma,  Montgomery, 
and  Mobile.  It  numbered  more  than  16,000 
men,  consisting  of  the  1st  division  under  Gen. 
McCook,  the  2d  under  Gren.  Long,  the  4th  under 
Gen.  Upton,  and  the  5th  under  Gen.  Hatch. 
The  latter,  however,  was  retained  in  reserve  at 
Ba^port.  The  movement  commenced  from 
Chickasaw  on  the  22d  of  March.  Some  of  the 
enemy,  consisting  of  Gen.  Roddy's  cavalry, 
were  soon  met,  and  driven  back  with  constant 
skirmishing  thirty  miles  to  Plantersville.  Here 
they  made  a  stand  on  April  1st,  until  their 
flai^  was  threatened,  when  they  retired.  The 
loss  of  esLoh.  side  in  killed  and  wounded,  thus 
£ir,  was  estimated  at  less  than  a  hundred ;  three 
gims  and  two  hundred  prisoners  were  captured 
by  Gen-  Wilson.  Pursuit  was  now  made  by 
the  divi«onfl  of  Gens.  Upton  and  Long  to  Sel- 
ma. There  the  enemy  was  found  on  April 
Sd,  in  line  of  battle  outside  of  their  works. 
Gen.  Lon^  having  arrived  first,  formed  and  dis- 
moanted  his  men  in  the  night,  while  the  4th 
diviaon.  came  up  on  the  left  In  the  morning 
the  sidrmish  line  was  advanced,  and  a  brisk 
dttrge  made.  In  a  short  time  the  enemy  were 
driven  Drom  the  field,  and  the  intrenchments 
captured.  Selma  was  immediatdy  occupied. 
Tm  killed  and  wounded  of  the  iJnion  forces 
was  about  two  hundred,  and  that  of  the  enemy 
supposed  to  be  less.  One  hundred  guns,  one 
bulged  and  fifty  officers,  two  thousand  men, 
with  many  horses,  mules,  and  supplies,  were 
eaptared.  The  arsenal,  with  large  stores  of 
powder,  percussion  caps,  shells,  all  the  Oonfed- 
erate  magazLnes^  works,  and  buildings,  four  large 
funaoes,  including  the  Red  Mountain  and  Cen- 
tril  iron  works  and  machine  shop,  some  dwell- 
lofB,  uid  vast  stores  of  cotton  were  destroyed. 
On  the  4th,  Oahawba,  a  little  southwest  of 
Bdma,  was  surrendered,  and  about  seventy 
Federal  prisoners  were  recovered.  From  Selma 
Gen.  Wilson  moved  eastward,  capturing  Mont- 
gomery, West  Point,  Griffin,  Lagrange,  Colum- 


bus, and  Macon.  Tlic  following  despatches  from 
Maoon  relate  his  fiirtlier  proceedings : 

HXADQITAITVn  AB3IT  OP  Till  !<■■■■■,  ) 

AprUSl,18<»-»:80A.ii.         f 
To  Mofcr-Gm,  W,  T,  8h*rma%  thtv¥^k  UadquarUn 
<jr^«k  BMurtgard: 

My  advance  received  the  snrreDder  of  thia  city  with 
its  earriion  this  erening.  Gen.  Cobb  had  prenoosly 
sent  me,  under  flag  oflmee.  a  copy  of  the  telegram 
from  Gen.  Beauregard,  declaring  the  exittenoe  of 
an  armistice  between  all  the  troops  under  your  com- 
mand and  those  of  Qen.  Johnston.  Without  anes- 
tioning  the  authority  of  this  despatch,  or  its  applica- 
tion to  mr  command,  I  could  not  communicate  orders 
in  time  to  prevent  the  capture.  I  shall  therefore 
hold  the  (^rrison,  including  Major-Oena.  Cktbb  and 
G.  W.  Smith,  and  Brig.-Gen.  McGall,  prisoners  of 
war. 

Please  send  me  orders.  I  shall  remain  here  a  rea- 
sonable length  of  time  to  hear  from  ronr. 

J.  H.  WILSON,  BrcTct  M^.-Oen.  U.  S.  A. 

HajuM)irAvr>«s  Catalkt  Govps,  MnjtAaT  Dmsion  \ 
MtHuairn,  Maoov,  Oa.,  AprU  21, 18S&.       f 

Mahr-O^i,  W,  T.  Shtrman,  thiy»t{fh  Otn,  JoknaUm  : 
X  our  despatch  of  yesterday  is  Just  received.  I  shall 
at  once  proceed  to  carry  out  your  instructioni.  If 
proper  arrangements  can  be  made  to  hare  sugar, 
coflee,  and  clothins  sent  from  Sarannah  to  Augusta, 
they  can  be  brought  hither  by  the  way  of  Atlanta  by 
railroad,  or  they  can  be  sent  by  boat  directly  to  this 
place  from  Darien.  I  shall  be  able  to  get  forage, 
oread,  and  meat  frt>m  Southeastern  Georgia.  The 
railroad  from  Atlanta  to  Dalton  or  Cleveland  cannot 
be  repahred  in  three  months.  I  have  arranged  to 
send  an  officer  at  once,  ria  Eulaula,  to  Oen.  Uanby, 
with  a  copy  of  your  despatch.  Gen.  Cobb  will  also 
notify  Gkn.  Taylor  of  the  armistice.  I  hare  about 
three  thousand  prisoners  of  war,  including  Gens. 
Cobb,  Smith,  McCall,  Mercer,  and  Robertson.  Cau 
you  arrange  with  Gen.  Johnston  for  their  immediate 
release  t  rlease  answer  at  once.  I  shall  start  a  staff 
officer  toTou  to-morrow. 

J.  VL  WILSON,  Breret  Hj^or-Gea.  Comm'g. 

Gen.  Sherman,  after  the  surrender  of  Gen. 
Johnston,  went  to  Hilton  Head,  and  caused 
supplies  to  be  forwarded  at  onoeto  G^n.  Wilson. 
On  May  1st  Gen.  Upton's  division  was  sent  to 
Augusta,  and  Gen.  McOook's  to  Tallahassee,  to 
receive  the  surrender  of  the  garrisons  and  take 
charge  of  the  public  property,  and  execute  the 
paroles  requh-ed  by  the  terms  of  surrender. 

At  the  same  time  that  G^.  Wilson  was  ad- 
yancing  against  Selma  and  Montgomery,  a 
movement  was  in  progress  for  the  capture  of 
Mobile.  This  city  was  occupied  by  about  fifteen 
thousand  troops  under  Gen.  Richard  Taylor. 
The  defences  of  the  city  bad  been  most  carefolly 
eonstructed,  and  were  under  the  oonmiand  of 
Gen.  Maury.  In  the  harbor  the  enemy  had 
several  vessels,  some  of  wbich  were  iron-dads ; 
in  addition  to  wbich  its  defences  were  re^uded 
as  ahnost  impregnable.  The  Federal  fbrcea 
consisted  of  tne  18th  army  corps  under  Gen. 
Granger,  and  the  16th  under  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith. 
Gen.  Oanby  being  in  chief  command.  Attached 
to  these  was  a  division  of  cavalry  and  a  division 
of  colored  troops.  With  this  force  a  strong  fleet 
was  in  cooperation. 

Mobile  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mobile  River,  immediately  above  its  entrance 
into  the  bay,  and  thirty  miles  north  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.    The  site  of  the  town  is  a  levd 
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sandy  plain,  snfficientlj  elevated  for  dnunage. 
The  onomy  had  supposed  that  the  attack  would 
be  made  on  the  west,  and  on  this  side  the  city 
was  most  strongly  fortified,  but  to  no  purpose 
in  the  final  attack.  The  16th  corps,  Gen.  A. 
J.  Smith,  was  landed  on  Dauphin  Island,  oppo- 
site Mobile  Point,  and  reached  Fort  Gaines  on 
March  12th.  All  the  cavalry  under  Gen.  Grier- 
son,  crossing  Pontchartrain,  reached  Mobile 
Point,  and  on  the  18th,  every  thing  being  in 
readiness,  the  march  commenced.  A  brigade 
of  the  3d  division  of  the  16th  corps,  about  two 
thousand  strong,  left  Dauphin^s  Luand  to  efifect 
a  landing  on  Cedar  Point,  above  Fort  Powell, 
and  to  clear  the  way  for  the  rest  of  the  corps. 
On  the  previous  day  a  brigade  of  the  2d  division 
of  the  18th  corps  was  landed  on  Mobile  Point, 
to  proceed  as  the  advance  of  the  corps  on  the 
mainland  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay.  At  the 
same  time  Gen.  Steele,  in  command  of  adi\asion 
of  colored  troops  at  Pensacola  and  Barrancas, 
commenced  a  march  across  to  Blakely  on  the 
Tensaw  River,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  east 
of  Mobile.  On  the  18th,'  the  whole  18th  corps 
under  Gen.  Granger  followed  the  advance  bri- 
gade, marching  by  land  along  the  shore  of  Bon 
Secour  Bay,  which  forms  the  southeasterly  cor- 
ner of  Mobile  Bay,  near  its  mouth,  and  just 
north  of  Mobile  Point,  on  which  is  Fort  Mor- 
gan. Fish  River,  running  south  on  the  east 
side  of  Mobile  Bay,  empties  into  Bon  Secour 
Bay,  and  the  rendezvous  of  the  army  was  fixed 
about  eight  miles  from  its  mouth.  On  the  19th 
the  16th  corps,  under  G^n.  Smith,  were  taken 
in  transports  and  moved  across  Mobile  Bay,  and 
disembarked  at  the  rendezvous  up  tJbe  river  by 
the  night  of  the  21st.  On  the  22d  and  28d  the 
18th  corps,  under  Gen.  Granger,  which  had 
been  delayed  in  its  march  by  the  bad  roads,  be- 
gan to  arrive.  Slight  skirmishing  occurred 
with  the  enemy  along  the  route.  The  advance 
toward  Spanish  Fort  at  the  head  of  Mobile  Bay, 
on  the  east  side,  was  made  on  the  25th.  The 
18th  corps  was  on  the  left,  direct  for  the  fort, 
and  the  16th  corps  on  the  right  moving  tow- 
ard Blakeley.  Constant  skirmishing  was  kept 
up  by  the  enemy,  and  the  road  was  found  to  bo 
thickly  planted  with  torpedoes.  On  the  27th 
both  corps  marched  into  position,  to  invest 
Spanish  Fort,  and  the  enemy  fell  back  tpward 
Blakeley.  At  the  same  time  the  fleet  got  under 
way,  and  proceeded  up  the  bay  to  Howard's 
Landing,  below  the  fort.  The  Metacomet, 
Stockdale,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  Albatross, 
Winnebago,  Genesee,  and  Osage,  were  ordered 
in  toward  the  shore,  and  opened  a  cannonade, 
which  the  enemy  did  not  return.  The  commu- 
nication between  the  city  and  the  fort  was  cut 
off  by  the  fleet,  with  the  loss  of  the  Milwaukee 
and  Osage  blown  up  by  torpedoes.  The  land 
forces  brought  up  the  artillery,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  a  regular  siege  was  presented.  The 
fleet  of  the  enemy  at  a  distance  also  occasionally 
opened  fire  on  the  troops.  On  April  8d  the  in- 
vestment was  complete,  and  a  fire  was  opened 
upon  it  both  by  land  and  water,  which  resdted 


in  sDencing  the  guns  of  the  enemy  by  midnight. 
An  hour  afterwards  the  fort  was  surrendered 
with  its  dependencies.  The  number  of  men 
made  prisoners  was  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  and  twenty-five  officers.  Gen.  Canbj 
reported  that  the  mcgor  part  of  the  garrison 
escaped  by  water.  There  was  found  in  the  fort 
five  mortars  and  twenty-five  guns. 

Meanwhile  Gen.  Steele  left  Pensacola  March 
19th,  and  marched  through  Pollard  toward  Mo- 
bile. On  the  25th  he  encountered  the  6th 
Alabama  cavalry  at  Mitchell's  Creek,  and  a 
sharp  contest  ensued,  in  which  the  enemy  were 
routed.  Thence  he  continued  his  march  tow- 
ard Blakeley,  and  came  in  on  the  right  of  Gen. 
Oanby. 

After  the  surrender  of  Spanish  Fort,  the  gon- 
boat  Octarora  opened  fire  on  Forts  Tracy  and 
Huger,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tensaw  River, 
but  boUi  works  were  abandoned  by  the  eneroj 
after  spiking  eight  heavy  guns.  Blakeley  was 
now  invested  by  the  gunboats  in  front,  which 
had  advanced  up  the  river  after  the  surrender 
of  the  forts  and  the  removal  of  torpedoes,  and 
by  the  troops  on  the  land  side.  The  works 
were  carried  by  assault  on  April  9th,  and  two 
thousand  four  hundi*ed  prisoners  and  twenty 
guns  taken.  On  the  next  day,  the  10th,  the 
enemy  commenced  evacuating  Mobile,  wliich 
was  completed  on  the  1 1th  by  tlieir  retreat 
with  their  fleet  up  the  Alabama  River.  On  the 
next  day  it  was  surrendered  to  Gen.  Canby  and 
Rear- Admiral  Thatcher,  and  occupied  by  the 
corps  of  Gen.  Granger.  Gen.  Canby  reported 
that  he  found  in  Mobile  and  its  defences  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  guns,  a  very  large 
amount  of  ammunition,  and  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  and  about  one  thousand  prisoners.  The 
Federd  loss  had  been  two  thousand  ^ye  hun- 
dred men,  and  that  of  the  fleet  fifty  men. 

On  April  19th  an  officer  of  Gen.  Taylor's 
staff  arrived  at  Gen.  Canby 's  headauarters  with 
a  flag  of  truce  to  make  terms  for  tne  surrender 
of  the  troops  east  of  the  Mississippi.  On  May 
4th  surrender  was  executed.  The  delegation 
upon  the  Union  side  consisted  of  Gens.  Canby, 
Osterhaus,  Andrews ;  Col.  Christenson ;  Capts. 
Barrett  and  Perkins;  and,  by  invitation  of  Gen. 
Canby,  Admiral  Thatcher.  At  CitroneUe,  Ala- 
bama, where  the  conference  was  held,  were 
found  Gen.  Taylor  and  stafl^  Commander  Far- 
rand,  and  Lieut.  Commander  Myers,  of  the  Con- 
federate navy,  and  a  large  concourse  of  other 
officers.  After  considerable  discussion  and  con- 
sultation, ending  at  7:80  p.  m.,  the  following 
conditions  were  agreed  to  and  signed  as  the 
terms  of  surrender : 

Memorandum  of  the  conditions  of  the  surrender  of 
the  forces,  munitions  of  war,  etc.,  in  the  department 
of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  East  Louisiana,  coi^ 
manded  by  Lieut -Gen.  Richard  Taylor,  Con federaw 
States  army,  to  Major-Gen.  Edward  K.  S.  Canby. 
United  States  army,  entered  into  on  the  4th  day  oi 
May,  1865,  at  CitroneUe,  Alabama :  -i  j  i* 

1.  The  officers  and  men  to  be  paroled  until  do'j 
exchanged  or  otherwise  released  from  the  obIig*wo"J 
of  their  parole  by  the  authoritv  of  the  GoYcrnmeDi  w 
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fha  United  States.  Ihiplicatc  rolls  of  &n  officers  and 
men  sarrendered  to  be  made,  one  copj  of  which  will 
bedeUrered  to  an  officer  appointed  by  Major-General 
(^bi%  and  the  other  appointed  bj  Lient-Gen.  Tay- 
br,  omeers  giving  their  udiridnaf  paroles,  and  com- 
Bsader*  of  re^ments^  battalions,  companies,  or  de- 
tachments aigning  a  like  parole  for  the  men  of  their 
lespectiTe  commands. 

2.  ArtUlerr,  small  arms,  ammunition,  and  other 
property  of  the  Confederate  Gtoremment,  to  be  turned 
orer  to  the  officers  appointed  far  that  purpose  on  the 
pari  of  the  Ooremment  of  the  United  States.  Du- 
plicAie  InTentories  of  the  property  surrendered  to  be 
prepared,  one  copy  to  be  retained  by  the  officer  de- 
UToriog,  and  the  other  by  the  officer  receiving  it,  for 
the  information  of  their  respective  commands. 

3.  The  officers  and  men  paroled  under  this  agree- 
inent  will  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes,  with 
the  assurance  that  ther  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
urthorities  of  the  United  States  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinue  to  obaerre  the  conditions  of  their  paroles  and 
the  Uws  in  force  where  they  reside,  except  that  per- 
loos  resident  of  Northern  states  will  not  be  allowed 
to  return  without  permission. 

4.  The  surrender  of  property  will  not  include  the 
Bde-arms.  or  private  horses,  or  baggage  of  officers. 

5.  All  horses  which  are  in  eooa  faith  the  private 
property  of  enlisted  men  will  not  be  taken  from 
them  ;  the  men  will  be  permitted  to  take  such  with 
Ihem  to  their  homes  to  oe  used  for  private  purposes 
only. 

i.  The  time  and  place  of  surrender  will  be  fixed 
by  the  respective  commanders,  and  will  be  carried 
oat  by  commissioners  apnointed  b^  them. 

7.  xhe  terms  and  conoitions  of  the  surrender  to 
a|^»ly  to  the  officers  and  men  belonging  to  the  armies 
lateljr  commanded  by  Gens.  Leo  and  Johnston,  now 
in  this  department. 

8.  Transportation  and  subsistence  to  be  furnished 
St  public  cost  for  the  officers  and  men  after  surrender 
to  the  nearest  practicable  point  of  their  homes. 

R,  TAYLOR,  Lieut. -General. 
B.  R.  S.  CANBY,  Maj.-General. 

On  ^e  same  day  and  at  the  sarae  time  and 
piace,  Commodore  Farrand  surrendered  to  Rear- 
Admiral  Thatcher  ^1  the  naval  forces  of  the 
meaxj  ihen  blockaded  on  the  Tombigbee  River, 
OQ  the  same  terms  as  were  granted  by  Gen. 
Canby  to  Gen.  Taylor.  The  squadron  was  de- 
Erer^  op  at  Kanna  Hubba  Bluff  on  May  9th. 
The  fi>Uowing  vessels  were  surrendered :  Jeff. 
Dtvia,  Robert'  "Watson,  Magnolia,  Marengo,  St 
Charles,  Commodore  Farrand,  General  Beaure- 
gard, Duke,  Sumter,  St  Nicholas,  Reindeer, 

Admiral  - 

Among  the  officers  surrendered  were  Oom- 
QodoreEbenezer  Farrand,  of  Florida;  Commo- 
dore L.  Roasseau,  of  Louisiana ;  Capt.  Patrick 
W,  Murphy,  of  North  Carolina ;  Commander 
C.  ^>.  R.  Jones,  of  Virginia;  Lieut  Julien  My- 
ers, of  Georgia ;  Lieut.  James  D.  Johnston,  of 
Koitucky ;  lieut  Chas.  "W.  Hays,  of  Alabama ; 
licfflt  Charles  P.  McGary,  of  North  Carolina ; 
lieut  Robert  T.  Chapman,  of  Alabama ;  Lieut 
?.  B.  Renshaw,  of  Florida;  Lieut  E.  Lloyd 
Winder,  of  Maryland ;  Lieut  John  R.  Eggle- 
rton,  of  Mississippi;  Lieut  C.  C.  Simons,  of 
Virgima;  Lieut  John  W.  Bennett,  of  Mary- 
kad;  Lieut  Thomas  L.  Harrison,  of  Virmnia; 
lieat  Joseph  Fry,  of  Florida ;  Lieut  W.  F.  A. 
Qunpbell,  of  Tennessee ;  Lieut.  Julian  M  Spen- 
e»,  of  Maryland ;  Lieut.  James  McBaker,  Liout 
Edgar  L.  LaAhert,  and  110  others. 


The  detached  forces  of  the  enemy  in  variona 
places  east  of  the  Mississippi  were  severally 
surrendered  upon  the  same  terms  as  embraced 
in  those  of  tlie  commanding  officers,  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  month  of  May  hostilities  had 
ceased  everywhere  except  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

On  learning  the  news  of  Gen.  Lee's  surren- 
der. Gen.  Kirby  Smith,  in  command  of  the  en.- 
emy's  forces  in  Texas,  i&ued  the  following 
order : 

Hbai>qvastxk8  TaAiia-Miiansn'rT  DarAmntirr, ) 
BnaaTBroar,  La^  April  81, 1869^        f 

Boldien  of  tlu  Thmt-Ifimmppi  Army  : 

The  crisis  of  our  rerolution  Is  at  hand.  Great  dis- 
asters have  orertaken  us.  The  Armr  of  Northern 
Virginia  and  our  Commander'in-Chief  are  prisoners 
of  war.  With  ^ou  rests  the  hopes  of  our  nation,  and 
upon  Tour  action  depends  the  fate  of  our  people.  I 
appeal  to  you  in  the  name  of  the  cause  you  have  so 
heroically  maintained— in  the  name  of  your  fireudet 
and  families,  so  dear  to  you—in  tbe  name  of  -your 
bleeding  country,  whose  future  is  in  your  hands. 
Show  that  you  are  worthy  of  your  position  in  history 
Prove  to  the  world  that  your  hearts  hare  not  failed 
in  the  hour  of  disaster,  and  that  at  the  last  moment 
yon  will  sustain  the  holy  cause  which  has  been  so 

gloriously  battled  for  by  your  brethren  east  of  the 
[isussippi. 

You  possess  the  means  of  long  resisting  invasion. 
Yon  have  hopes  of  succor  Arom  abroad.  Protract 
the  struggle,  and  vou  will  surely  receive  the  aid  of 
nations  who  already  deeply  sjrmpathize  with  yon. 

Stand  by  your  colors — maintain  your  discipline. 
The  ffreat  resources  of  this  department,  its  vast  ex- 
tent, the  numbers,  the  discipline,  and  toe  efficiency 
of  the  army,  will  secure  to  our  country  terms  that  a 
proud  people  can  with  honor  accept,  and  mav^  under 
the  Providence  of  God,  be  the  means  of  checking  the 
triumph  of  our  enemy  and  securing  the  final  success 
of  our  cause.  "E.  KIRBY  SMITH,  GencraL 

At  the  same  time  public  meetings  were  held 
in  Texas,  and  resolutions  to  maintain  the  con- 
test were  adopted.  The  Federal  Government 
immediately  despatched  a  large  force  to  New 
Orleans,  under  tne  command  of  Gen.  Sheridan, 
preparatory  to  a  campaign  in  Texas.  Mean- 
while, Col.  Barret  fought  the  last  battle  of  the 
war.  He  had  conducted  a  body  of  troops,  on 
May  11th,  from  800  to  600  strong,  fVom  Brazos 
to  seize  a  camp  of  the  enemy  about  fifteen  miles 
above,  on  the  Brownsville  road,  at  Palmetto 
Ranch.  His  object  was  to  secure  horses  and 
cattle.  The  camp  of  the  enemy  was  captured 
and  burned.  But  being  delayed  to  secure  horses, 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  body  of  cavalry  under 
Gen.  Slaughter,  with  three  pieces  of  artillery. 
A  retreat  was  made  with  the  enemy  in  pursuit^ 
and  a  loss  of  about  seventy-five  men. ensued, 
who  were  chiefly  made  prisoners,  The  follow- 
ing is  Gen.  Slaughter's  report  of  the  afliur: 

IlEADQrABTEBS  WeSTBSN  BrB-Dl8TlJICT,  TkXAS,  \ 

Ik  ma  Fisld,  May  18.  1865.         f 
Captain  L.  G,  AUrich,  AssisiarU  AaJutanUGeneral : 
We    attacked  the  enemy — about  eight   hundred 


arms  and  accoutrements.  Owing  to  the  scattered 
condition  of  the  men,  a  halt  was  ordered.  Captain 
Carrington's  command  coming  ud,  he  was  again  at- 
tacked and  driven  within  one  mil^  of  Brivzos,  when 
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darkness  put  an  end  to  the  pnrsnit.  Had  not  our 
artillerj  horses  broken  down,  we  would,  doubtless, 
hare  captured  the  whole  command. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  sagacitv  of  Colonel 
Ford  and  the  gallantry  of  his  command.  Our  loss 
was  four  or  fire  severely  wounded.  "We  did  not  have 
three  hundred  in  the  fight,  large  numbers  not  having 
arrived. 

J.  E.  SLAUGHTER,  Brigadier-General  Com. 
Official:  L.  G.  Aldbich,  AssH  Adjutant-Genend. 

Bnt  the  surrenders  of  Gens.  Johnston  and 
Taylor  decided  the  course  of  events  in  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department.  On  the  23d  of  May, 
Brig.-Gen.  Brent  and  several  staff  oflBcers 
reached  Baton  Bouge,  Louisiana,  to  consult 
with  Gen.  Oanby  on  the  terms  of  tne  surrender 
of  Gen.  'Kirhj  Smith's  army.  The  terms  were 
arranged,  and  the  surrender  made  on  the  26th. 
They  were  as  follows : 

l^rms  of  a  military  convention,  entered  into  this 
26th  day  of  May,  1865,  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  between 
Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith,  Confederate  States  army,  com- 
manding the  Department  of  Trans-Mississippi,  and 
M{y'or-(j^neral  E.  R.  S.  Canbj,  United  States  army, 
commanding  army  and  division  of  West  Mississippi, 
for  the  surrender  of  the  troops  and  public  property 
of  the  military  and  naval  authorities  of  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department : 

1.  All  acts  01  war  and  resistance  against  the  United 
States,  on  the  part  of  the  troops  under  Gen.  Smith, 
shall  cease  from  this  date. 

2.  The  officers  and  men  to  be  paroled  until  duly 
exchanged,  or  otherwise  released  from  the  obligation 
of  their  parole  by  the  authority  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  Duplicate  rolls  of  all  officers 
and  men  paroled  to  be  retained  by  such  officers  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  parties  hereto — officers 
giving  their  mdividual  paroles,  and  commanders  of 
regiments,  battalions,  companies,  and  detachments 
signing  a  like  parole  for  the  men  of  their  respective 
commands. 

8.  Artillery,  small  arms,  ammunition,  and  other 
troperty  of  the  Confederate  States,  including  ffun- 
»oats  and  transports,  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Olivers 
appointed  to  receive  the  same  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States;  duplicate  inventories 
of  the  property  to  be  surrendered  to  be  prepared,  one 
copy  to  be  returned  by  the  officer  delivering,  and 
the  other  by  the  officer  receiving  it,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  their  respective  commanders. 

4.  The  officers  and  men  paroled  under  this  agree- 
ment will  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes,  with 
the  assurance  that  they  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
authorities  of  the  United  States  as  long  as  Uiey  con- 
tinue to  observe  the  conditions  of  their  parole  and 
the  laws  in  force  where  they  reside ;  except  that  per- 
sons resident  in  the  Northern  States,  and  not  excepted 
in  the  amnesty  proclamation  of  the  President,  may 
return  to  their  homes  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  SUtes. 

^  6.  The  surrender  of  property  will  not  include  the 
side-arms,  or  private  horses^  or  baffgags  of  officers. 

6.  All  horses  which  are,  in  good  faiu,  the  private 
property  of  enlisted  men,  will  not  be  taken  from 
them ;  the  men  will  be  permitted  to  take  such  with 
them  to  their  homes,  to  be  used  for  private  pur- 
poses only. 

7.  The  time,  mode,  and  place  of  paroling  and  sur- 
render of  property  will  be  fixed  by  the  respective 
commanders^  and  it  will  be  carried  out  by'commis- 
eioners  appointed  by  them. 

8.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  this  convention  to 
extend  to  all  officers  and  men  of  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  Confederate  States,  or  any  of  them,  beins  in 
or  belonging  to  the  Trans-Mississippi  Departmem. 

9.  Transportation  and  subsistence  to  be  fumbhed 
at  public  cost  for  the  officers  and  men  (after  being 
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paroled)  to  the  nearest  practicable  noint  to  thd 
tomes.  S.  B.  BUCKNER, 

Lieutenant-General  and  Chief  of  Stafll 
for  General  E.  KIRBY  SMITH. 
P.  JOS.  OSTERHAUS, 
Major-General  Volunteers  and  Chief-of-Stai!) 
for  Maior-General  E.  B.  S.  CANBY, 
Commanding  Military  Division  West.  Mississippi 
J.  N.  Gallehbw,  Assistant  A4|ntant-GeneraL 

Additional  terms  were  made  later  in  the  da] 
for  the  rendezvous  of  the  paroled  troops  in  th< 
trans-Mississippi  Department  near  their  homefi 
and  also  for  the  surrender  of  the  Ck>nfederat4 
navy  under  Oapt  Carter. 

The  surrender  of  these  armies  left  the  militarj 
occupation  of  the  rebellious  States  by  the  Fed 
eral  forces  unresisted  and  complete.  The  plai 
now  adopted  by  the  Groyernment  was,  to  retsii 
in  each  State  a  sufficient  military  force  to  pre- 
serve peace,  and  to  put  down  any  oppoeition 
which  might  arise,  and  to  disband  the  remaindei 
of  its  armies,  and  to  restore  to  civil  rights  all 
citizens  who  should  take  the  oath  prescribed  in 
the  amnesty  proclamation  of  Pre^dent  lincoln, 
which  may  be  found  on  a  subsequent  page.  The 
effect  of  this  was  to  oblige  the  person  taking  it 
to  sustain  the  Federal  Government  and  all  its 
past  acts  relative  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  the  army  nnder 
Gen.  Sherman,  with  the  exception  of  a  com- 
paratively small  force  retained  in  Vir^nia  Mid 
North  Carolina,  wer^  marched  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Washington,  for  a  grand  review  and 
final  dispersion.  The  review  took  place  on  the 
22d  and  28d  of  May.  The  mustering  out  of  ser- 
vice was  then  commenced,  and  completed  in 
the  manner  stated  below.  Gen.  Sherman  took 
leave  of  his  troops  by  issuing  the  foBowing 
order: 

Special  Ord«r»  M,  67. 
HsADQ^BS  Mtodlb  BiTTSxosr  OF  TBS  HnstB^vn,  I 

l2f  TIM  FiBLD,  Wabhcioto^t,  D.  a   May  80.  1965.  } 

The  General  Commanding  announces  to  the  Anmes 
of  the  Tennessee  and  Georgia  that  the  time  has  com 
for  us  to  part.  Our  work  is  done,  and  armed  CBcniies 
no  longec  defy  us.  Some  of  you  will  be  retained  in 
serrice  until  farther  orders.  And  now  that  ''^  HJ 
about  to  separate,  to  mingle  with  the  ciril  world,  u 
becomes  a  pleasing  duty  to  recall  to  mind  the  atoi- 
tion  of  national  affairs  when,  but  a  little  more  than  « 
year  ago,  wo  were  gathered  about  the  twining  cliflj. 
of  Lookout  Mountain,  and  all  the  ftiture  wsrwrapped 
in  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Three  armies  had  come 
together  from  distant  fields,  with  separate  histories, 
yet  bound  by  one  common  cause — the  union  of  oor 
country  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  Government  oi 
our  inheritance.  There  is  no  need  to  recaU  to  joor 
memories  Tunnel  Hill,  with  its  Rocky  Face  Mountjan* 
and  Buizard  Boost  Gap,  with  the  ugly  forts  of  Dalton 
behind.  We  were  in  earnest,  and  paused  not  jot 
danger  and  difficulty,  but  dashed  through  Snwe 
Creek  Gap,  and  fell  on  Resaca,  then  on  to  the  E^^n 
to  Dallas,  Kenesaw ;  and  the  heats  of  summer  fonDo 
us  on  the  banks  of  the  Chattahoochee,  fw.fromhwM 
and  dependent  on  a  single  road  for  supplies.  -^^ 
we  were  not  to  be  held  back  by  any  obstaciei  w 
crossed  over  and  fonrfit  four  heayy  battles  for  «» 
possession  of  the  citadel  of  Atlanta.  That  was  we 
crisis  of  our  hUtory.  A  doubt  stiU  clouded  our  ftt^' 
but  we  solved  the  problem,  and  destroyed  -^"JP^ 
struck  boldly  across  the  State  of  Georgia,  secureoij^ 
the  main,  arteries  of  life  to  our  enemy,  and  ^"f^rL- 
found  us  at  Sayannah.    Waiting  there  onJj  w^ 
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tnoPoA  to  fin  our  wagons,  we  again  began  a  march, 
wbicn  for  peril,  labor,  and  resnlU,  will  compare  with 
any  erer  made  br  an  organized  arm  j.  The  floods  of 
the  Sarannab,  the  swamps  of  the  Combahce  and 
Edisto,  the  high  hills  and  rocks  of  the  Santee,  the 
lat  qnagmires  of  the  Pedoe  and  Cane  Fear  Hirers, 
were  aQ  passed  in  midwinter,  with  its  noods  and  rains, 
in  the  mce  of  an  accnmulating  enemy ;  and  after  the 
battles  of  Arerjaboro  and  BentonviUe  we  once  more 
oame  ont  of  the  wilderness  to  meet  our  friends  at 
Qoldsboro.  Eren  then  we  paused  only  long  enough 
to  get  new  clothing,  to  reload  our  wagons,  and  agun 
pnaned  on  to  Baleigh,  and  bejond.  until  we  met  our 
enemr,  aueinfr  for  peace  instead  of  war,  and  offering 
to  suSmlt  to  uia  injured  laws  of  his  and  our  country. 
As  long  as  that  enemj  was  defiant,  nor  mountains, 
nor  rirers,  nor  swamps,  nor  hunger,  nor  cold,  had 
checked  us ;  but  when  he  who  had  fought  us  hard 
and  persistentlj  offered  submission,  jour  General 
thought  it  wrong  to  pursue  him  further,  and  negoti- 
ations followed  whicn  resulted,  as  you  all  know,  in 
.his  surrender.  How  far  the  operations  of  the  armj 
hare  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Confederacy, 
of  the  peace  which  now  dawns  on  us,  must  be  Judged 
bj  ottuBTS,  not  by  us.  But  that  jou  hare  done  all 
that  men  could  do  has  been  admitted  bj  those  in  au- 
thority ;  and  we  hare  a  right  to  join  in  the  unirersal 
joj  that  fills  our  land  because  the  war  is  over,  and 
our  Ooremment  stands  yindicated  before  the  world 
br  the  joint  action  of  the  volunteer  armies  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

To  anch  as  remain  in  the  military  service  jour 
General  need  onlj  remind  jon  that  successes  in  the 
past  are  due  to  hard  work  and  discipline,  and  ihai 
the  aame  work  and  discipline  are  eouallj^  important 
in  the  fbture.  To  such  as  go  home,  ne  will  onl j  saj, 
that  oar  favored  country  is  so  grand,  so  extensive, 
so  diversified  in  Climate,  soil,  and  productions,  that 
every  man  mar  surely  find  a  home  and  occupation 
suited  to  hia  tastes;  and  none  should  yield  to  the 
natural  impotence  sure  to  result  from  our  past  life  of 
excitement  and  adventure.  Ton  will  be  invited  to 
■e^  new  adventure  abroad;  but  do  not  yield  to  the 
temptation,  for  it  will  lead  only  to  death  and  disap- 
pointment. 

Tour  General  now  bids  you  all  farewell,  with 
the  full  belief  that,  as  in  war  you  have  been  good 
soldiers,  so  in  peace  you  will  make  good  citiaens; 
sad  i^  unfortunately,  new  war  should  arise  in  our 
eoontry,  Sherman's  Army  will  be  the  first  to  buckle 
OB  tiie  old  armor  and  come  forth  to  defend  and  main- 
tsia  the  Government  of  our  inheritance  and  choice. 

By  order  of     Hajor-General  W.  T.  S^ERMAN. 

L.  IL  Datton,  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

At  a  later  date  Lient-Gon.  Grant  issued  the 
IbQowing  address  to  all  the  armies : 

Gmerdl  Orders  Xo,  108. 
Wax  DaPABTmoiT,  AnjuTAirr-GEScaAL^s  Omcz, } 
WAsmsoTOXjJD.  a,  Jtme  2, 186&     J 
SMUr$o/theArmie9o/the  Unk«d8taU»: 

By  year  patriotic  devotion  to  your  country  in  the 
how  of  danger  and  alarm,  your  magnificent  fighting, 
hnvery,  aim  endurance,  you  have  maintained  the 
■■pfemacT  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  over- 
tbrovn  all  armed  opposition  to  the  enforcement  of 
th«  laws  and  of  the  proclamations  forever  abolishing 
•teroT — ^the  cause  and  pretext  of  the  rebellion — and 
epenea  the  way  to  the  rightful  authorities  to  restore 
enlcr  and  inaugurate  peace  on  a  permanent  and  en- 
inlitg  basis  on  every  foot  of  American  soil.  Your 
Mff^es,  sieges,  and  battles,  in  distance,  duration, 
*  WBOlutlon,  and  brilliancy  of  results,  dim  the  lustre 
fli  the  world's  past  mihtary  achievements,  and  will 
taa  Ae  patriot's  precedent  m  defence  of  liberty  and 
4|^  in  all  time  to  come.  In  obedience  to  your 
Cwmtij's  call  you  left  your  homes  and  families  and 
tofamteered  in  its  defence.  Victory  has  crowned 
r  valor,  and  secured  the  purpose  of  your  patriotic 
s;  and  with  the  gratitude  of  your  countrymen 
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and  the  highest  honors  a  great  and  free  nation  can 
accord,  you  will  soon  be  permitted  to  return  to  your 
homes  and  families,  conscious  of  having  dischai^ged 
the  highest  duty  or  American  citizens.  To  achieve 
these  glorious  triumphs  and  secure  to  yourselves, 
your  fellow-countrymen,  and  posterity  the  blessings 
of  free  institutions,  tens  of  thousands  of  your  eallant 
comrades  have  fallen  and  sealed  the  priceless  legacy 
with  their  lives.  The  graves  of  these  a  grateful  na- 
tion bedews  with  tears,  honors  their  memories,  and 
will  ever  cherish  and  support  their  stricken  familiea. 
U.  8.  GBANT,  Lieutenant-GeneraL 

On  May  6th  an  order  was  issued  by  Gen« 
Halleok,  in  command  of  the  James  River,  de- 
daring  that  all  persons  fonnd  in  arms  after 
May  26,  against  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  in  v  irginia  or  North  Carolina,  would  be 
treated  as  robbers  and  outlaws.  A  similar  order 
was  subsequently  issued  by  the  "War  Depart- 
ment, to  be  enforced  in  all  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  Hirer.  This  caused  the  disband- 
ment  of  all  guerrilla  organizations : 

On  April  29th  the  President  issued  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation : 

ExsouTxvB  CHAsnu,  Washxsotoh,  April  tt,  18S!i 

Being  desirous  to  relieve  all  loyal  citizens  and  well- 
disposed  persons  residing  in  the  insurrectionary 
States  from  unnecessary  commercial  restrictions, 
.and  to  encourage  them  to  return  to  peacefVil  pursuits, 
it  is  hereby  ordered : 

1.  That  all  restrictions  upon  internal,  domestic, 
and  coastwise  commercial  Intercourse  be  discon- 
tinued in  such  part  of  the  States  of  Tennessee,  Vir- 
flinia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Oeorj^a, 
Florida,  Alabama.  Mississippi,  and  so  much  of  Louisi- 
ana as  lies  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  as  shall  be 
embraced  within  the  lines  of  tne  national  military 
occupation,  excepting  only  such  restrictions  as  are 
imposed  by  the  acts  of  Consress,  and  regulations  in 
pursuance  thereof  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  approved  by  the  President,  and  ex- 
cepting also  from  the  efiTect  of  this  order  the  fol- 
lowing articles,  contraband  of  war,  to  wit :  Arms, 
ammunition,  and  all  articles  from  which  ammunition 
is  manufactured ;  gray  uniforms  and  cloth,  locomo- 
tives, cars,  railroad  iron  and  machinery  for  operating 
railroads,  telegraph  wires,  insulators,  andf  instru- 
ments for  operating  telegraph  lines. 

2.  All  existing  military  and  naval  orders  in  any 
manner  restricting  internal,  domestic,  and  coastwise 
commercial  intercourse  ana  trade  with  or  in  the  lo- 
calities above  named,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  re- 
voked, and  that  no  military  or  naval  officer  in  anv 
manner  interrupt  or  interfere  with  the  same,  or  with 
any  boats  or  other  vessels  engaged  therein  under 

S roper  authority  pursuant  to  the  regulations  of  the 
ecretary  of  the  iWsury.    ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

In  relation  to  prisoners  of  war  those  who  had 
been  delivered  on  parole  to  Federal  officers 
were  declared  exchanged,  and  those  confined  in 
the  Southern  States  were  released.  The  fol- 
lowing orders  were  issued  by  the  War  Depart- 
mort  respecting  Confederate  prisoners : 

WAa  DzPABTm!rr,  WAsraNOTOS,  May  7, 19Wc 
OrcUred—*rhAi  all  prisoners  of  war,  except  ofllcors 
above  the  rank  of  colonel,  who.  before  the  capture 
of  Richmond,  signified  their  desire  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  their  unwill- 
ingness to  be  exchanged,  be  forewith  released  On 
their  taking  said  oath,  ana  transportation  ftirnished 
them  to  their  respective  homes. 

In  respect  to  all  other  prisoners  of  war,  further 
orders  wdl  be  issued. 

The  Commissary-General  of  Prisoners  will  issue 
the  necessary  regulations  for  preseiving  the  requisite 
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record  of  prigoners  of  war  to  be  released  ander  thii* 
order,  the  record  to  set  forth  the  Dame  of  the  prison- 
er, his  place  of  residence,  the  organization  to  which 
be  belonged,  the  time  and  place  of  captnre,  Ac. 
The  oaths  of  allegiance  will  be  administered  by  com- 
manding  officers  of  the  prisons,  camps,  and  forts, 
who  will  send  bj  telegraph  daily  reports  of  prison- 
ers released  to  the  Commissary-Gene  ;al  of  Prisoners. 
These  reports  will  be  consolidated^  for  each  day,  and 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

By  order  of  the  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 

James  A.  Hard'c,  Breret  Brig.-Gen.,  Inspector-Gen. 

U.  S.  Army. 

War  DEPABTVEirr,  Aimrr akt-Gekxeal^  OfnoE,  J 
Wabuimoton,  Jane  tf,  186ft.     f 

The  prisoners  of  war  at  the  seTeral  depots  in  the 
North  will  be  discharged,  onder  the  following  rega- 
lations  and  restrictions : 

1.  All  enlisted  men  of  the  rebel  army,  and  petty 
officers  and  seamen  of  the  rebel  navy,  will  be  dis- 
charged upon  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

2.  v)fficer8  of  the  rebel  army  not  aboFe  the  grade 
of  captain,  and  of  the  rebel  navy  not  abore  the  grade 
of  lieutenant,  except  such  as  have  graduated  at  the 
United  States  Military  or  NaFal  Academy,  and  such 
as  held  a  commission  in  either  the  United  States 
army  or  navy  at  the  be^nning  of  the  rebellion,  may 
be  discharged  upon  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

8.  When  the  discharges  hereby  ordered  are  com- 

Sleted,  regulations  will  be  issued  in  respect  to  the 
ischarge  of  officers  baring  higher  rank  than  captains 
in  the  army  or  lieutenants  in  the  navy. 

4.  The  several  commanders  of  prison  stations  will* 
discharge  each  day  as  much  of  the  prisoners  hereby 
authorized  to  be  discharged  as  proper  rolls  can  be 

f>repared  for,  beginning  with  those  who  hare  been 
ongest  in  prison  and  from  the  most  remote  points  of 
the  country,  and  certified  rolls  will  be  forwarded 
doily  to  the  Commissary-General  of  Prisoners  of 
those  discharged.  The  oath  of  allegiance  only  will 
be  administered.  But  notice  will  be  giren  that  all 
who  desire  will  be  permitted  to  take  the  oath  of  anv 
nesty  after  their  release,  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Department  of  State  respecting  the 
amnesty. 

6.  The  Quartermaster's  Department  will  Aimish 
transportation  to  all  released  prisoners  to  the  near- 
est accessible  point  to  their  homes,  by  rail  or  by 
steamboat. 

By  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
E.  D.  TOWNSEND,  AssH  Ac^utant-GeneraL 

Snbseqaently  a  commission  was  organized  at 
Washington  to  investigate  the  treatment  of  Fed- 
eral prisoners  at  Anderson ville,  and  for  the  trial 
of  the  officer  in  command.  Its  proceedings  will 
bo  fc^nd  on  subsequent  pages. 

The  charitable  organizations  which  had  been 
called  into  existence  by  the  war,  now  found  the 
necessity  for  their  services  removed.  In  the 
brief  but  bl'>ody  campaigns  of  March  and 
April,  1865,  the  Sanitary  Commission  con- 
tinued its  humane  and  noble  work.  The  sick 
and  wounded  were  cared  for,  their  friends  in- 
formed of  their  situation,  their  pensions, 
bounties,  and  back  pay  collected,  and  when 
the  armies  were  disbanded  the  Soldiers'  Homes 
wjere  thrown  open  all  along  their  various  routes 
to  welcome  them,  and  agents  of  the  Commission 
met  them  at  railroad  stations  and  steamboat 
landings  to  invite  them  to  the  homes  and 
lodges,  and  protect  them  as  far  as  possible  from 
fraud.  The  Commission  also  greatly  increased 
its  claim  agencies,  which,  without  fee  or  re- 
ward, collected  the  arrearages  and  pay  due  to 
the  soldiers,  and  established  at  its  central  office 


in  Washington,  with  branches  in  all  the  princi- 
pal cities,  a  bureau  of  information  and  employ- 
ment, to  secure  to  all  soldiers  desiring  employ- 
ment such  situations  as  they  were  capable 
of  filling.  The  receipts  of  the  Commission 
were  large  during  the  spring  months,  but  ita 
disbursements  were  still  larger.  On  the  1st  of 
June,  1865,  a  second  Sanitaiy  Fair  was  opened 
at  Chicago^  Dl.,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds 
for  the  mamtenanoe  of  the  claim  agencies  and 
other  organizations  of  the  Commission,  which 
it  was  deemed  desirable  to  continue  in  opera- 
tion. About  $825,000  above  all  expenses  was 
received  from  this  fair.  On  the  1st  of  July, 
1865,  the  Aid  Societies,  auxiliary  to  the  Com- 
mission, ceased  their  codperative  work,  thongh 
many  of  them  became  auxiliary  to  the  Com- 
mission as  claim  agencies.  It  was  officially 
announced  on  the  26th  of  April,  1865,  that  the 
contributions  to  the  Commission  from  Califor- 
nia to  that  date  amounted  to  ♦1,199,675.61; 
those  of  Nevada  to  $99,512.46  ;  Oregon,  $75,- 
597.56;  and  Washington  Territoiy,  $20,758.93 
— ^making  a  total  from  the  Pacific  slope  of 
$1,895,589.45.  The  Metropolitan  Fair  in  Kew 
York  yielded  $1,184,146.72,  and  the  Central 
Fair  in  Philadelphia,  $1,085,898.96.  The  final 
campaign  of  the  war  demanded  new  effbrtg 
from  the  Christian  Commission,  and  its  agents 
labored  with  new  zeal  and  energy.  No  official 
statement  of  its  receipts  during  these  months 
was  made,  but  they  are  understood  to  have  ap- 
proached half  a  million  of  dollars,  which  was 
expended  for  the  promotion  of  the  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  religious  welfare  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors.  As  the  war  closed  the  Conunis-' 
sion  disbanded  and  discontinued  its  work. 

The  Union  Commission  found,  as  it  expected, 
a  sphere  of  wider  usefulness  in  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  war,  and  in  the  suffering  which  fol- 
lowed among  the  poorer  classes  of  whites  in 
the  Southern  States,  and  was  actively  engage^ 
in  endeavoring  to  improve  their  condition.  It 
subsequently  cooperated  with  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  the  Western  Sanitary  Commission,  and 
other  similar  institutions,  in  their  useful  labors. 

A  reduction  of  the  naval  force  was  made  at 
the  same  time  when  the  armies  were  disbanded. 
Volunteer  officers  resigned,  men  were  dis- 
charged, and  all  vessels  not  needed  for  fatore 
service  were  sold.*  The  steamer  Webb,  which 
had  been  used  as  a  ram  by  the  enemy  on  the 
Red  River  throughout  the  war,  ran  the  block- 
ado  on  that  river,  and  passed  down  the  Missis- 
sippi about  April  24th,  making  an  attempt  to 
escape  to  the  west  Indies.  Being  pursued  after 
passmg  New  Orleans,  and  discovering  the 
steamer  Richmond  coming  up  the  river,  her 
commander,  Edward  G.  Reed,  run  her  ashore, 
and  setting  her  on  fire,  escaped,  with  nearly  all 
the  crew,  to  the  swamps.  The  vessel  was  con- 
sumed. All  the  other  vessels  in  the  Confeden^ 
service  were  surrendered,  as  has  been  stateOi 
except  the  Shenandoah,  which  was  i^.^^ 
tralia  at  the  close  of  the  war.  She  continnea 
her  operations,  and  caused  great  destrncnon 
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imong  &o  whale-sbips  on  the  northwest  coast 
of  America.  Subsequently  her  commander, 
learning  the  state  of  affairs,  proceeded  to  Eng- 
land, and  surrendered  his  yessel  to  the  British 
Goremment. 

Mr.  Davis,  who  had  acted  as  President  of  the 
insurrectionary  States,  on  the  evacuation  of 
Richmond  hurried  to  Danville,  Va.,  and  im- 
mediately issued  the  following  proclamation : 
Danytllx,  Vim  April  fi,  136&. 

The  Genenl4a-Chief  found  it  necessary  to  make 
SDch  moTemcnts  of  his  troops  as  to  uncover  the  capi- 
tmL  It  ironid  be  unwise  to  conceal  the  moral  and 
material  injary  to  our  cause  resulting  from  the  occu- 
pation of  our  cmpital  by  the  enemy.  It  is  equall jr  un- 
wise and  unworthy  of  us  to  allow  our  energies  to 
falter  and  our  efforts  to  become  relaxed  under  ad- 
Terses,  howerer  calamitous  they  may  be. 

For  many  months  the  largest  and  finest  armr  of 
the  Confederacy,  under  command  of  a  leader  whose 
presence  inspires  equal  confidence  in  the  troops  and 
the  people,  haa  been  greatly  trammelled  by  the  neces- 
sity of  seeping  constant  watch  orer  the  approaches 
to  the  capital,  and  has  thus  been  forced  to  forego 
more  than  one  opportunity  for  promising  enterprise. 
It  is  for  US,  my  countrymen,  to  show  by  our  bearing 
onder  rerersea,  how  wretched  has  been  the  self-de- 
ception of  those  who  have  believed  us  less  able  to 
eadare  misfortunes  with  fortitude  than  to  encounter 
daazers  with  courage. 

We  hare  now  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  the 
itro^Ie.  Relieved  from  the  necessity  of  guarding 
particular  points,  our  army  will  be  free  to  move  from 
point  to  point  to  strike  the  enemy  in  detail  far  from 
ms  base.     Let  us  but  will  it  and  we  are  free. 

Animated  by  that  confidence  in  spirit  and  fortitude 
irioch  never  yet  failed  me,  I  announce  to  ^ou,  fellow- 
conntrymen,  that  it  is  my  purpose  to  mamtain  your 
cause  with  my  whole  heart  and  soul;  that  I  will 
never  consent  to  abandon  to  the  enemy  one  foot  of 
the  soil  of  any  one  of  the  States  of  the  Confederacy. 
That  Vii^;inia — noble  State — whose  ancient  renown 
has  been  eclipsed  by  her  still  more  glorious  recent 
kistory ;  whose  bosonf  has  been  bared  to  receive  the 
main  shock  of  this  war;  whose  sons  and  daughters 
ksre  exhibited  heroism  so  sublime  as  to  render  her 
Sfautrious  in  all  time  to  come — that  Virginia,  with 
tbe  help  of  the  people  and  by  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence, shall  be  held  and  defended,  and  no  peace  ever 
be  made  with  the  infamous  invaders  of  her  terri- 

u  by  the  stress  of  numbers  we  should  ever  be  com- 
pelled to  a  temporary  withdrawal  from  her  limits, 
or  those  of  any  other  border  State,  again  and  again 
vin  we  return,  until  the  bafSed  and  exhausted  ene- 
Biyshall  abandon  in  despair  his  endless  and  impossi- 
bte  task  of  making  slaves  of  a  people  resolved  to  bo 
ftee. 

Let  us,  then,  not  despond,  my  countrymen ;  but. 
fdying  on  God,  meet  the  foe  with  fresh  defiance  and 
wiui  unconquered  and  unconquerable  hearts. 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

Sabsequently,  on  understanding  the  true  state 
of  affairs,  he  proceeded  ^rther  south  with  his 
iamily,  designing,  to  escape  from  the  country 
by  some  port  on  the  seacoast,  hut  was  cap- 
tired  at  Irwinsville,  Wilkinson  County,  Ga.,  on 
May  10th,  with  his  family,  his  Postmaster-Gon- 
eril  Reagan,  his  Private  Secretary,  Harrison, 
and  others,  with  a  train  of  five  wagons  and 
three  ambulances.  The  captors  were  Lieut.- 
CoL  Pritchard,  of  the  4th  Michigan  cavalry,  and 
abody  of  his  men.  They  belonged  to  the  corps 
of  Gen.  Wilson.    Davis  was  removed  to  Fort- 


ress Monroe,  and  retained  as  a  prisoner  in  dose 
confinement 

On  paroling  the  Southern  armies  the  number 
of  men  who  presented  themselves  was  small 
A  general  consolidation  of  the  remnants  of  regi- 
ments and  battalions  had  been  made  some 
months  previous,  and  the  new  regiments  con- 
tained about  one-third  the  original  number. 
The  rolls  of  Gen.  Uardee^s  corps  presented  the 
following  results:  Ten  regiments  consolidated 
nhmbered  only  237  men;  three  regiments,  210; 
twenty  regiments,  627;  eleven  regiments,  819; 
five  regiments,  456,  representing  10,000  men 
on  the  original  rolls;  one  regiment,  201 ;  eight 
regiments,  424^  representing  10,(X)0  Texas 
troops;  one  regiment,  40  left  out  of  1,200;  re- 
serve artillery,  ten  batteries,  660;  seven  re^- 
menta,  419;  eighteen  regiments,  719. 

Single  regiments  consolidated,  and  not  repre- 
sented above,  showed  the  following  numbers 
on  their  rolls:  21,  82,  16,  46,  124,  22,  60,  81, 
186,  24,  41,  65,  180,  85,  60,  11,  42,  40,  100. 
Eight  companies  consolidated  amounted  to  88 
men ;  five  companies,  66 ;  ten  companies,  82 ; 
eleven  companies,  69 ;  ten  companies,  65 ;  fif- 
teen companies,  64 ;  ten  companies,  in  one  case, 
81 ;  in  another,  69. 

The  number  of  men  surrendered  in  the  dif- 
ferent armies  amounted  to  174,228,  as  follows : 

Army  of  Northern  Yirgtiiia,  oonunanded  by  G«n.  Lee,  27,^)B 
Army  of  Tennessee,  and  others,  commanded  by  Gen. 

Joseph  £.  Johnston 81.948 

Army  of  Gen.  Jelf.  TbomusoQ  in  Missouri . . .  T,»78 

Miscellancons  pftrolcs  1o  the  Depiutmciit  of  vlrginln,    9,D72 

Paroled  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  ana  other  stations 9,ft77 

Paroled  by  Gen.  McCook  in  AUbama  and  Florida ....  6,4i9 
Army  of  the  Department  of  Alabama,  under  Liout- 

Gen.  Taylor 42,298 

Army  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  ondor 

Gen.  E.  K.  Smith 17,65« 

Paroled  In  the  Department  of  Washington 8,890 

Paroled  In  Yirffinia,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama^ 

Lonisiana.  and  Texas 18^922 

Sorrondered  at  NashriUe  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn 6,029 

In  addition  to  those  surrendered  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  there  were  in  the  Federal  custody, 
between  January  Ist  and  20th  of  October  of 
the  same  year,  98,803  prisoners  of  war.  Of 
these  1,958  enlisted  in  the  Federal  service. 
After  tne  cessation  of  hostilities  63,442  -were 
released,  and  83,127  were  delivered  in  ex- 
change. 

It  appears  by  the  official  reports  of  March 
1st,  1865,  that  the  aggregate  Federal  military 
force  of  all  arms,  officers  and  men,  was  965,591, 
to  wit : 

Available  fbree  present  ibrdnty 602,598 

On  detached  service  in  the  diiferent  military  depart- 
ments  182.588 

In  field  hospitals  or  nnflt  for  duty 8A,628 

In  general  hospitals  or  on  sick  leave  at  homo 148,419 

Absent  on  furlough  or  as  prisoners  of  war 81,695 

Absent  without  leave 19,683 

Grand  aggregate 965,691 

This  force  was  augmented  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1865,  by  enlistments,  to  the  number  1,000,516 
of  all  arms,  officers  and  men.  The  aggregate 
available  force  present  for  duty  on  the  1st  of 
March  was  distributed  in  the  different  com* 
mands  as  follows: 
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Axmjot  the  PotomAo 108^ 

He«aqiurters  miUtuy  dlrltlon  of  fh6  MisdMlppi. . .  17 

Deptftment  of  the  CamberUiid <tt,AS(t 

Deptrtment  of  the  TennesMe 43,649 

I^eit  wing  Army  of  OeonU 81,644 

CftTBliTOorpe  military  ATiBlon  of  the  Mlulsslppl . .  S7,410 

Headquartert  militarv  dlrlsioii  of  west  Miseissippi . .  24 

Beeerre  brigades  milV  dirislon  of  west  Mississippi,  18,748 

Department  of  the  Golf. 86,625 

Department  of  Arkansas 24,509 

Department  of  the  Mississippi 24^  51 

Sixteenth  Army  Corps 14,895 

Headquarters  mUltary  division  of  the  Missouri 12 

Department  of  the  Mlssoori 18,557 

Departmentof  the  Northwest 4^81 

Headqoarters  middle  military  dlrlslon 841 

Oaralry  forces  middle  miUta^  dlTision 12^)80 

Nineteenth  Army  Corps 6,612 

Middle  Department 2,089 

Department  of  Waahlngton 26,056 

Department  of  West  Yli^ginla 15^517 

Department  of  Pennsylvania 820 

Department  of  the  East 7,462 

Department  of  Virginia 4^»86 

Department  of  North  Carolina 84,945 

Departmentof  the  Bonth 11,510 

Department  of  Kentnoky 10,655 

Northern  Department 11,229 

Department  of  the  Pacific^ 7,024 

Department  of  New  Mexico 2,601 

Grand  total 602,598 

Four  days  after  the  surrender  of  6^n.  Lee^s 
army  a  public  notice  was  given  bj  the  War 
Department  that  orders  would  speedily  be  is- 
sned  to  stop  all  drafting  and  recroiting;  to 
curtail  purchases  of  arms,  ammunition,  quar- 
termaster and  commissary  supplies,  and  reduce 
the  expenses  of  the  military  establishment;  to 
reduce  the  number  of  general  and  staff  officers 
to  the  actual  necessities  of  the  service ;  and  to 
remove  all  military  restrictions  upon  trade  and 
commerce,  so  far  as  might  be  consistent  with 
the  public  safety. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1865,  it  was  ordered 
that  returns  be  made  of  the  volunteer  forces  in 
the  field,  with  a  view  to  their  immediate  reduc- 
tion, and  regulations  were  prepared  and  pro^ 
mulgated  for  their  muster  out  and  disch£u*ge. 
In  executing  this  work  rendezvous  were  estab- 
lished in  the  fielcL  as  well  as  in  most  of  the 
States.  At  the  neld  rendezvous  all  surplus 
property  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  staff 
officers  of  the  respective  supply  departments, 
and  the  muster-out  rolls  and  other  discharge 
papers  prepared  under  the  direction  of  corps 
commissaries  of  musters  and  their  assistants. 
Oorps  and  department  commanders  were  in- 
structed to  see  that  tiie  work  was  pushed  with 
energy,  using  for  that  end  the  division  and 
brigade  commanders,  with  their  respective 
staff  officers,  to  superintend  it  As  soon  as  a 
regiment  or  other  organization  had  its  muster- 
out  papers  prepared,  it  was  placed  en  route  to 
its  State  for  payment  and  final  disdiarge.  At 
the  State  rendezvous  was  located  the  chief  mus- 
tering officer  of  the  State,  or  one  or  more  of 
his  assistants,  with  paymasters,  Quartermasters, 
commissaries  of  subsistence,  ana  ordnance  of- 
ficers, whose  duties  were  the  payment  and  final 
discharge  of  the  troops ;  their  care  whilst  await- 
ing the  same ;  the  reception  of  the  public  prop- 
erty turned  in  by  them,  and  their  transportation 
to  their  homes  after  discharge. 

By  the  foregoing  arrangements  the  entire 


force  of  commissaries  and  assistant  commls* 
saries  of  musters  for  troops  in  the  field  were 
made  available  for  the  work,  in  connection  witb 
tlie  chief  and  other  State  mustering  ofiicers. 
The  most  experienced  mustering  officers  and 
those  most  familiar  with  the  regimental  records 
were  secured ;  the  records  from  which  the  mns- 
tering-out  data  was  to  be  obtained  were  readHj 
accessible,  and  ihQ  loss  of  records  whilst  the 
regiments  were  en  routs  from  the  field  to  their 
States,  was  avoided.  Re^pmental  officers  wero 
hdd  to  a  rigid  accountability  in  preparing  Uie 
records,  and  the  interests  of  the  enlisted  men 
thus  protected.  Order  and  discipline  was  main- 
tained whilst  troops  were  en  route  to  the  States 
and  after  arrival  therein.  Troops  were  com- 
fortably cared  for  up  to  the  moment  they  were 
Sud  off  and  ready  to  start  for  their  homes. 
issatisfEkction  among  them  was  obviated  and 
causes  for  complaint  removed,  and  all  public 
property  easily  secured  and  readily  accounted 
for. 

The  arrangements  for  the  care  of  discharged 
troops  being  completed,  orders  to  muster  oat 
and  discharge  the  forces  from  service  were  is- 
sued as  follows : 

April  29. — ^All  recruits,  drafted  men,  6nb- 
stitutea,  and  volunteers  remaining  at  the  sev- 
eral State  depots. 

May  4. — All  patients  in  hospitals,  except 
veteran  volunteers  and  veterans  of  tiie  Urst 
Army  Oorps  (Hancock's). 

May  8. — ^AU  troops  of  the  cavalry  arm  whose 
terms  of  service  would  expire  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1. 

May  9. — All  officers  and  enlisted  men  whose 
terms  would  expire  prior  to  May  31,  inclusive. 

May  17. — ^All  organizations  of  white  troops 
in  the  Armv  of  the  Potomac  whose  terms  of 
service  would  expire  prior  to  September  80,  in- 
clusive. 

May  18. — ^All  organizations  of  white  troopi 
in  Mfy.-Gen.  Sherman's  command,  whose  term 
of  service  would  expire  prior  to  September  80, 
inclusive. 

May  29. — ^All  light  artillery  in  the  Army  of 
tiie  Potomac,  Ninth  Army  Corps,  Army  of 
Georgia,  and  Army  of  tiie  Tennessee. 

May  29. — ^All  organizations  of  white  troops 
whose  terms  of  service  would  expire  prior  to 
September  80,  inclusive,  in  armies  and  denart- 
ments,  except  Departments  of  the  East,  New 
Mexico,  Pacific,  and  Norfhem. 

June  2.— All  surplus  light  artillery ;  that  only 
absolutely  required  by  the  necessities  of  the  ser 
vice  in  the  respective  armies  and  departments   * 
to  be  retained. 

June  5. — All  dismounted  cavalry,  all  infantry 
in  the  Northern  Department  and  Department 
of  the  East,  and  all  cavalry  in  the  Department 
of  the  East. 

June  16. — All  troops  in  the  Department  of 
the  Pacific  whose  terms  of  service  would  exjaro 
prior  to  October  1. 

June  17.— All  enlisted  men  of  the  Veteran 
Beserve  Corps  who  would  have  been  entitled 
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to  their  discliarge  had  they  remained  with  their 
regiments. 

June  28. — 18,000  veterans  fmfantrj^  of  the 
Arajr  of  tiie  Potomac ;  15,000  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  (then  consisting  of  the  remaining 
regiments  of  the  Army  of  Georgia  and  Army 
of  the  Tennessee);  and  7,000  of  the  Middle 
ICIitary  Division. 

June  30. — All  sarplos  troops,  except  in  the 
Department  of  the  Gnl^  Army  of  the  Tennes- 
see, ProYiaional  Corps  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  First  Army  Corps.  Strength  of  commands, 
for  aU  arms,  to  he  reduced  to  the  minimnm 
neoeasary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
sariee. 

Jidff  1. — ^An  remaining  veteran  renments  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  and  Provisional 
Corps  Army  of  the  Potomac  (that  corps  was 
the  remnant  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac). 

July  6. — ^The  remainder  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee. 

Jni^  7.— The  remainder  of  the  Provisional 
Corps  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

jMlff21. — ^AU  cavalry  in  the  Department  of 
Yiiginia  ezoent  two  regiments,  all  in  the  De- 
pardnent  of  i^orth  Carolina  except  one  regi- 
ment, and  all  in  the  Middle  Department  except 
one  regiment. 

AHiffvat  1. — ^All  white  troops,  infantry,  cav- 
alry, and  artillery,  in  the  Department  of  Texas, 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  M^j.-G^n.  Sheridim, 
eonld  be  dispensed  with. 

August  8. — The  same  order  was  extended  to 
the  Department  of  Lomdana. 

August  14. — ^Additional  infiantry  and  heavy 
artinery  (white)  in  military  departments,  as  fol- 
lows: Virginia,  5,000;  North  Carolina,  8,000; 
Wadiin^^n,  8,000;  Mississippi,  2,000;  Ken- 
toiy,  5,000 ;  Middle,  6,000. 

August  21. — 8,000  additional  white  troops  in 
the  DeiMurbnent  of  Arkansas. 

September  8. — All  surplus  troops  in  the  De- 
partment of  Washington,  so  as  to  reduce  that 
command  to  6,000  officers  and  men  of  all 
arms. 

September  8. — All  organizations  of  colored 
troops  which  were  enlisted  in  the  Northern 
^ates. 

October  9. — ^All  the  remaining  forces  ^white) 
<tf  the  cavalry  arm  east  of  the  lOssissipuL 

OUcbm'  9. — ^All  troops  on  the  Pacino  coast, 
as  many  as  possible  immediately;  the  remain- 
der on  the  arrival  of  the  last  battalion  of  the 
Uth  United  States  In&n|ry. 

October  10. — ^All  troops  in  New  Mexico ;  one 
regiment  immediately,  the  remainder  on  the 
an^val  of  certain  regular  troops. 

Li  addition  to  the  foregoing,  and  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  services  of  the  troops  could  be 
diipeBsed  with,  sixty-eight  regiments,  seven 
conqMmies,  and  six  *battalion8,  were  ordered 
moaiered  out. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  work  was  exe- 
CQted  will  be  apparent  from  the  &ct  that  to 
Angust  7,  640,806  troops  had  been  mustered 
«it;  Angust  22,  719,888;  September  14,  741,- 


107;    October  15,  785,205;   November   15, 
800,968. 

Tlie  command  of  Mij.-Cren.  Sherman  (Army 
of  the  Tennessee  and  Army  of  Georgia),  and 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  were  first  to  com- 
plete their  musters-out  entirely.  Regiments 
commenced  leaving  Oen.  Sherman^s  command, 
then  numbering,  present  and  absent,  116,183 
officers  and  men,  ttom  the  rendezvous  near 
Washington,  on  the  29th  of  May,  and  on  ine 
1st  of  August  the  last  one  of  the  regiments 
mustered  out  lett  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  which 
point  the  command  (after  the  musters-out 
therefrom  were  partiy  completed)  was  trans- 
feired,  and  the  armies  composing  it  merged  into 
one,  called  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  The 
work  of  mustering  out  the  troops  was  not  con- 
tinuous, it  having  been  interrupted  and  delayed 
by  the  transfer  of  the  two  armies  from  Wash- 
ington to  Louisville,  and  their  subsequent  con- 
solidation. 

Regiments  commenced  leaving  the  Amrf  of 
the  Potomac  (when  numbering,  iacluding  Ninth 
Corps,  162,851  officers  and  men.  present  and 
absent),  from  rendezvous  near  Washington,  on 
the  29th  of  May,  and  about  six  weeks  there- 
after (July  19)  the  last  regiment  started  for 
home.  During  the  interval  the  work,  like  that 
from  Qen.  Sherman^s  command,  was  not  con- 
tinuous, it  being  interrupted  and  delayed  by 
the  movement  of  the  Sixth  Corps  from  Dan- 
"nlle,  Ya.,  to  Washington,  and  the  consolidation, 
by  orders  of  June  28th,  of  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  army  into  a  provisional  corps,  num- 
bering, present  and  absent,  22,699  officers  and 
men. 

Thus,  for  the  two  commands  in  question,  and 
between  the  29th  of  May  and  the  Ist  of  August 
(two  months),  279,084  officers  and  men,  present 
and  absent,  were  mustered  out  and  placed  en 
route  to  their  homes.  Including  other  armies 
and  departments,  the  number  was  increased  by 
August  7  (two  months  and  seven  days)  to 
640,806  officers  and  men.  ^ 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
mass  of  the  forces  discharged  were  mustered 
x>ut  by  September  14,  or  within  two  and  a  half 
months  from  the  time  the  movements  of  troops 
homeward  comfaienced.  The  average  per  month 
during  that  time  was  296,442. 
'  The  soldiers  of  the  Southern  armies  rapidly 
disappeared  by  returning  to  their  homes.  In 
all  cases  of  prisoners  of  war  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment frimished,  gratuitously,  transportation. 

The  military  organization  then  adopted  by 
the  Government  consisted  of  five  grand  divi- 
sions, which  were  subdivided  into  nineteen  de- 
partments, as  follows : 

1.  The  Department  of  the  East,  Mi^.-Gen. 
Joseph  Hooker  to  command,  to  embrace  the 
New  Enrfand  States,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey.    Headquarters  at  New  York  city. 

2.  The  Middle  Department,  M^.-General  W. 
6.  Hancock  to  conmiand,  to  embrace  the  States 
of  West  Virginia,  Maryland  (excepting  the 
counties  of  Montgomery,  that  part  of  Anne 
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Arundel  lying  south  of  the  Annapolis  and  Elk^ 
Ridge  Railroad,  and  excluding  the  city  of  An- 
napolis, Prince  George's,  Calvert,  Charles,  and 
St.  Mary's),  the  county  of  Loudon,  and  the 
Shenandoah  valley  as  far  south  as  and  includ- 
ing Rockingham  County,  in  Virginia,  the  States 
of  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.  Headquarters 
at  Baltimore. 

3.  The  Department  of  Washington,  MfiJ.- 
Gen.  0.  C.  Augur  to  command,  to  embrace  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  counties  of  Mont- 
gomery, that  part  of  Anne  Arundel  lying  south 
of  the  Annapolis  and  Elk  Ridge  Railroad,  and  in- 
cluding the  city  of  Annapolis.  Prince  George's, 
Calvert,  Charles,  and  St  Mary's,  in  Maryland, 
and  Alexandria  and  Fairfax  Counties  in  Vir- 
^ia.     Headquarters  at  Washington. 

4.  The  Department  of  the  Ohio,  Mjy.-Gen. 
E.  O.  C.  Ord  to  command,  to  embrace  the  States 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Michi- 
gan.   Headquarters  at  Detroit 

5.  The  Department  of  the  Tenmessee,  Miy.- 
Gen.  George  Stoneman  to  command,  to  embrace 
the  State  of  Tennessee.  Headquarters  at  Knox- 
ville. 

6.  The  Department  of  Kentucky,  M^.-Gen. 
John  M.  Palmer  to  command,  to  embrace  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  and  Jeffersonville  and  New 
Albany,  in  Indiana.  Headquarters  at  Louis- 
ville. 

7.  The  Department  of  the  Missouri,  Maj.- 
Gen.  John  Pope  to  command,  to  embrace  the 
States  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas, 
and  the  Territories  of  Colorado,  Utah,  Nebraska, 
Dakota,  New  Mexico,  and  Montana.  Head- 
quarters at  St.  Louis. 

8.  The  Department  of  Virginia,  Mt^.-Gen. 
Alfi'cd  H.  Terry  to  command,  to  embrace  the 
State  of  Virginia,  excepting  Alexandria,  Fair- 
fax, and  Loudon  Counties,  and  the  Shenandoah 
valley  as  far  south  as  and  including  Rocking- 
ham County.    Headquarters  at  Richmond. 

9.  The  Department  of  North  Carolina,  Mjg- 
Qen.  J.  M.  Schofield  to  command,  to  embrace 
the  State  of  North  Carolina.  Headquarters  at 
Raleigh. 

10.  The  Department  of  South  Carolina,  M^.- 
Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles  to  command,  to  embrace 
the  State  of  South  Carolina.  "Headquarters  at 
Charleston. 

11.  The  Department  of  Georgia,  M^g.-Gen. 
James  B.  Steedman  to  command,  to  embrace 
the  State  of  Georgia.  Ileadquartere  at  Au- 
gusta. 

12.  The  Department  of  Florida,  Mig.-Gen. 
John  G.  Foster  to  command,  to  embrace  the 
State  of  Florida.  Headquarters  at  Talla- 
hassee. 

13.  The  Department  of  Mississippi,  Maj.-Gen. 
Thomas  J.  Wood  to  command,  to  embrace  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  Headquarters  at  Vicks- 
burg. 

14.  The  Department  of  Alabama,  Maj.-Gen. 
C.  R.  Wood  to  command,  to  embrace  the  State 
of  Alabama,    Headquarters  at  Mobile. 

15.  The  Department  of  Louisiana,  M^.-Gen. 


E.  R.  S.  Canby  to  command,  to  embrace  tiie 
State  of  Louisiana.  Headquarters  at  New  Or- 
leans. 

10.  The  Department  of  Texas,  Maj.-Gen.  H. 
G.  Wright  to  command,  to  embrace  the  SUte 
of  Texas.    Headquarters  at  Galveston. 

17.  The  Department  of  Arkansas,  ^[jg.-G«n. 
J.  J.  Reynolds  to  command,  to  embrace  tiie 
State  of  Arkansas  and  the  Indian  Territory. 
Headquarters  at  Little  Rock. 

18.  The  Department  of  the  Columbia,  Brig.- 
Gen.  F.  Steele  to  command,  to  embrace  the 
State  of  Oregon,  antl  Territories  of  Wash- 
ington and  Id^o.  Headquarters  at  Fort  Van- 
couver. 

19.  The  Department  of  California,  M^.-Gen. 
Irvin  McDowell  to  command,  to  embrace  (be 
States  of  California  and  NevadA,  and  Territories 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Headquarters  at 
San  Francisco. 

1.  The  military  division  of  the  Atlantic,  M^'.- 
Gen.  George  G.  Meade  to  command,  to  embraw 
the  Department  of  the  East,  Middle  Department, 
Department  of  Virginia,  Department  of  North 
Carolina  and  Department  of  South  Carolina. 
Headquarters  at  rhiladelphia. 

2.  The  military  division  of  the  Misasappi, 
M^j.-Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  to  command,  to  em- 
brace the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  Department 
of  the  Missouri,  and  Department  of  Arkansai 
Headquarters  at  St.  Louis. 

3.  The  military  division  of  the  Gul^  Mig.- 
Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan  to  command,  to  embrace 
the  Department  of  Louisiana,  Department  of 
Texas,  and  Department  of  Florida.  Head- 
quarters at  New  Orleans. 

4:.  The  military  division  of  the  Tennessee, 
M£\j.-Gen.  G.  H.  Thomas  to  command,  to  em- 
brace the  Department  of  the  Tennesee,  De- 
partment of  Kentucky,  Department  of  Georgi^ 
Department  of  Mississippi,  and  Department  of 
Alabama.    Headquarters  at  Nashville. 

5.  The  military  division  of  the  Pacific,  M^.- 
Gen.  H.  W.  Halleck  to  command,  to  embra^ 
the  Department  of  the  Columbia  and  the  De- 
partment of  California.  Headquarters  at  San 
Francisco. 

Some  Indian  hostilities  existed  on  the  plains 
and  adjacent  to  the  overland  routes  to  the 
Pacific  coast  This  was  a  source  of  great 
annoyance  and  required  the  employment  of 
many  troops,  and  added  considerably  to  the 
expenses  of  the  military  department  DonnK 
the  year  several  Indi^  oouncDs  were  held,  ana 
large  military  expeditions  were  sent  against  tne 
hostile  tribes  and  bands. 

On  the  following  pages  will  be  found  a  state- 
ment or  list  of  battles  and  skirmishes  of  the  war, 
in  which  the  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  anapns- 
oners  was  estimated  to  be  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred. Those  skirmishes  of  quite  small  or  tntW 
losses  have  not  been  included.  The  estmiat^ 
were  those  most  carefully  given  after  ^^Jz^ 
tion  occurred,  except  in  more  i™?^'^. ,  :« 
ties,  where  the  result  on  the  Federal  siae  » 
ofiSciaL 
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STATISTICS  OF  BATTLES. 


PLACE. 


Fort  Ssmter,  9.  0 

BiItfiDor«.Md 

PWUpptVa^ 

BIgBSeUVi 

V1«BIIA,V» 

Boone  vllks.  Ho....; 

CunpCoie^Mo 

?WliH?W»br',Va 

QBtli«ee.Mo ;... 

Rkk  If  ooBUhi.  Va 

Bev«rt7,  Va^  (Peffram's  sarrvnder). 

Owrteki  Ford,  Va 

BaUBnfl,V« 

DnrSpriflivMo 

Wihoa't  O^k,  Mo 

Htttens  Inlet ^ 

Ckntfiu  F«TTT,  Va. 

Cheat  MooBUlB  PsasflL  Va 

LexfBftoiLMo^(Malll£an'8  surrender)... 

P*pto»Tille,  Mo 

nwiMntntrflle,  W.  Va 

Oreeabrier,  Va 

HiUaboraKj.. 


1861c 

April  1^  18, 
Aprilld..... 

Jane  8 

June  10 

June  IT..... 

June  IT. 

Jane  1^.... 

'Julys 


SaaUlUiaa  Itlaad,  Fla..., 

Biirs  BfaiH;  Va 

SprinffS«ld.  Mo 

Booinej,  Va 

PortEojal.  S.  C  

BebBoot^lfo 

PftMOT.  Ky^  (snrrender) . 

Tkaoai  Va.  

Ckap  ADeiphanv,  Va 

aavnea  Mcand 

IU|focd,Mo , 

DnaeaTllle,  Va 


E«mB«7,Va 

MWdto  Creek,  Ky , 

llI18prtnf.Ky 

F«ft  HeniT.  Tenn.,  (captared) , 

Sondte  fsazMLN.C 

Fort  Donelson,  Tenn 

TalTcrde,  New  Mexico 

PIOMbafr  Landing,  Tenn ,  (naral  afiair) 

IVaEkl^Ark... 

HiBptoa  Koado,  Va.  (Merrlmac.  etc.) . . 

Xevlfadrfd,  Mo 

Xevbrn^N.  C 

Wtacbester,  Va 

IpMhtCkflon,  New  Mexico 

Mflok,  ct  PIttalmrg  Landing,  Tenn 

lifa*!  No.  Ten,  Tenn.,  (nurendered). . .  < 

PlottPDlaalri,Ga , 

Hntinik,  Ala.,  (captnied) 

LBe'sMUUVa......: 

OndenTH.C 

fc«iillllte,  N.O 

FwtMaeon,  N.  C 

lI«osb«,Mo ; 

Ferts  Jaekson  and  St  Philip,  and  N.  Orrs 

WiDbnsbnrE,  Va 

W«tt  Point,  Va 

S^BHdse,  Va 

Iwbboii^Va 

Wladictter,  Va .  (Banks'  retreat) 

Raorar  Coort- House,  Va 

Stvia  Ptect  and  Fair  Oaks 

Art  Pillow,  or  Wright,  Tenn.,  evacuated 

Msipbia,  Tenn.,  lorrondered 

Cnm  Keys,  Va 

PMSepoblk;  Va 

ficocarioarille  (James  Ishmd),  S.  C. . 

fltCfcarka,Ark 

CttOroTe,Va 

MMfcanksTille 

^  roainea' Mill,  Va 

*  Peaeh  Orchard,  Va 

2    8cn«e*s  Station,  Va 

-•  WMtc  Oak  Swamp,  Va 

I    GleadaIe,Va 

J   TnkeyBrad,Va 

^  iMalTeni  Hill,  Va. 

l«eTine,  Ky- 

><Bfr«esbom,Tenn 

lad.  Territory,  (Otmeral  Blunt) 

BttwKonj^ii 

YoL  T.— 6        A 


I  July  11 

July  12 

I  July  14 

July  21 

Aui?;2 

Aug.  10 

lAug.28,2».. 

'Sept.  10 

Stpt  U.... 
Sept  12,  20. 

Sept  21 

Sept  25..... 

Oct  8 

Oct  8 

Oct  9 

Oct  21 

Oct  25.... 

Oct   2« 

Nov.T 

Nov.T 

Nov.D 

Doc8 

Dec.  18 

Dec  IT 

Dec.  18 

Doc  20 

1862. 

Jan.  8 

Jan.  IQ,.... 
Jan.  19,20.. 

Feb.  « 

Feb.  T,  8.... 
Feb.  18-1«. . 

Feb.  21 

Marah  1.... 
March  9-8.. 
March  8,9.. 
March  18... 
March  14... 
March  22,28 
March  2S... 
April  «,T... 

April  T 

April  11.... 
April  11.... 
April  18.... 
April  19.... 
April  19.... 
April  25,... 
April  26.... 
April  14-28. 

May  5 

May  T 

May  22 

May  28 

May  82-26.. 

May  29 

May  81-J'e  1 

June  5 

June  6. 

Junea 

June  a,  9.... 

June  16 

June  IT..... 
June25L.... 

June  261 

June2T... 
June  29. . . 
June  29.  . 
June  80... 
June  80... 
Juno  80. . . 
Julyl.... 
Jnlyl.... 
July  18... 
July  16... 
Aug.  6. . . . 


FKnnuL  Losses. 


4 
2 

16 
8 
2 

25 
8 

18 

11 

S 
4S1 

8 
228 

1 
16 

9 
43 
IT 

4 

8 

8 
14 
228 
15 

2 


0 
80 

2 
84 
12 

9 
62 
10 
81 
85 

12 

1,011 

80 

T21 

2 

102 

2 

103 

Many. 

9 

82 

2 

29 

266 

2T 

15 


90  1T3 

Not  R^p*tcd. 

45     K.,  W., 

21  lOT 

2 

T 


40 

85 

446 

62 

5 

212 

201 

61 

91 

108 

20 

1,614 

Small. 

1 

85 

14 

11 

1 

86 

280 

800 

Small. 

10 

88 

68 

890 

1 

125 
6T 
85 

125 
80 

200 


1,665 


26 

194 

K.AW. 

200 

1,785 

140 

6 

926 

108 

K.AW. 

446 

440 

64 

7,721 


190 
99 
80 
11 

193 

888 

K.&W. 

40 

156 

826 

8,62T 

8 

1 

600 

861 

4T2 

K.&W. 

900 

K..W., 


7,701 


161 


1,460 
291 

60 


24 
455 
10 


886 
AM'g. 

8 


155 


174 
40 


44 

85 

S,968 


600 

711 
1,222 


674 
128 


AM-g. 
5,953 

800 
29 


140 


CovrKDSKATi  Loaen. 


KlUad. 

Wond^ 

PrlMMn. 

9 

Many. 

16 

Unk'n. 

26 

8 

20 

25 

60 

16 

4 

20 

n 

60 

10 

800 

JLhW. 

45 

60 

140 

600 

20 

»        10 

60 

269 

1,488 

Many. 

40 

44 

421 

1,800 

49 

61 

716 

Unk'n, 

80 

90 

90 

25 

75 

40 

Many. 

100 

90 

6o 

47 

100 

75 

18 

11 

29 

22 

Unk^ 

860 

86 

86 

264 

2 

106 

Unk'n. 

27 

20 

16 

600 

Not 

Eep'ted. 

2,500 

261 

427 

278 

400 

K.AW. 

2,000 

Not 

Reputed. 

20 

96 

.     160 
1,800 

70 

148 

44 

16 

Sereral. 

20 

40 

"'Jfe 

25 

190 

89 

6 

10 

88 

16 

89 

2,627 

281 

1,007 

18,3^ 

150 

K.&W. 

20 

200 

UOO 

7 

100 

2,500 

17 

Unk^n. 

1,600 

6A 

101 

418 

1,000 

K.&W. 

800 

•      &0 

100 

98 

1,723 

8,012 

950 

17 

Many. 

6,800 

4 

860 
200 

20 

76 

60 

70 

K.&W. 

1 

16 

85 

7 

18 

460 

80 

K.&W. 

62 

186 

197 

400 

700 

1,000 

800 

1,000 
60 

K.Aw. 

60 

*"li 

60 

60 

100 

Not 

RepMed. 

250 

K.AW. 

610 

2,800 

8,897 

1,800 

160 

400 

80 

K.AW. 

75 

600 

K.&W. 

1,000 

K.,  W., 

&PriB. 

40 

100 

150 

K.&W. 

80 

600 

K.,W., 

&M'g. 

450 

K.,W., 

&M'g. 

20,000 

K.,W., 

APris. 

65 

60 

100 

200 

K.&W. 

Mssy. 

400 

650 

10 
20 
12 
40 


26 
64 
2 
1 

70 

47 


SO 
160 


82 


ARMY  OPERAHONS. 


STATISTICS  OP  BATThES^Continued). 


PLACE. 


Cedar  Mountain,  Ya 

Clarendun,  Ark 

Gallatin,  Kjr 

KeUle  Ban^Va 

Groveton,  or  Manamans  Va 

BoU  Bun,  ViL  (2d  battle) 

ChAnUlljr,  Va 

Blchmond,  Ky 

Button's  Lane.  Tenn 

Washington.  N.  0 

Fayette  C.  H.,  W.  Va 

Soath  Moontain,  Md. .  ^ 

Harper's  Ferry,  Ya.,  sorrendcred. . 

Antletam,  Sharpsbarg,  Md 

MonfordsvIUe,  &y 

Inka,Mls8 

Bhepardstown,  Md 

Aagusta,  Kv 

Kewtonla,  Ma 

CorintlL,  Miss.,  and  pursuit 

Penyvlllo,  Ky 

Pocotaligo,  B.  C 

Lagrange,  Tenn 

Sinking  Creek,  W.  Ya 

OaneHilUArk 

Coffee ville,  Miss. 

Prairie  Grove,  Ark 

Uartsyille,  Tenn 

Fredericksburg,  Ya. 

Klnston,N.C 

Holly  Springs,  Miss 

London.  Ky.  ( Curtis'  raid) 

Yan  Buren,  Ark. 

Yieksburg,  Miss. 


Stone  Biver,  Tenn. . 

Galvestofn,  Texas . . . 
Bed  Mound,  Tenn.. 
Springfield,  Ma .... 
Arkansas  Post,  Ark 
Duvairs  Bluff  A  Dcs  Arc,  Ark.,  captured. 

Dover,  Tenn , 

For*,  IXonelson,  Tonn , 

Sprttg  Hill,  Tenn , 

Unionville,  Tenn 

P^  Hudson,  La.  (naval  batUo) 

Yaugbt's  Hin,  Tenn 

Brentwood,  Tenn 

Somerset,  Ky 

Charleston  Harbor,  8.  C  (naval  attack) 

Franklin,  Tenn. 

Greenland  Gap,  Ya 

Cape  Girurdeau,  Mo 

Grierson's  raid.  Miss 

Btonenfkn's  raia,  Ya 

Strelght's  r»id- 

Grand  GuU;  Miss,  (naval  battle) 

Port  Gibson,  Miss 

Chanoellorsville,  etc,  Va 


Muam  tiiuMt,  Ky .  ^ ^ . » .  ^ . . , 

lULymoDd,  Miaa^ , ^ » , 

^a^aoa^Mitt..... 

Cbunpl^^n  lUtla,  MtB». .......... 

BlgBlju^  Elver,  ldl4». 

VtcksbutK,  Miss,  (two  itfiuiulu). 

Gr^oa  a^K  amp^  N.  C? ........ 

Tiirt  Ilndion,  La.  CA^iHiult} , 

ClendiujiniQ^i  raid,  Va..  *  ♦ .  ^  + » + . . 

Trtujiii,  Tcua 

MiUlkeii^ft  Hc^Dd,  U 


Datb. 


Beverly  ford,  Va. 
WJncbtjtdj,  Vfl . . . 


P^QmtfrAn,La,. 

AMK  Vb.  (envjilry  bsttk) 

Mlddleborf?,  Va.  (isvtilry  butlle) 

BrwhcsT  City,  tn , 

£)i.n-yvai'.'  L.atjni«b"riii,Tiim.  (Eose- 

ctkud'  miivMivcj 

Donaldsonville,  La 

Donaldsonville,  La.  (naval  attack) 

Hanover  Junction,  Pa.  (cavalry  fight). ., 

Gettyaburg,  Pa 

Yioksburg.  Miss.,  surrendered , 


1862. 

Aug.  9 

Aug.  11 

Aug.  22 

Aug.  27 

Aug.  29 

Aug.  80 

Septl 

Aug.  29,  80.. 

Sept  1 

ftepte 

Sept.  10 

Sept  14 

Sept  18, 10.. 
Sept  17..... 
Sept  1«,  17.. 
Soptl9,20.. 

Sept  20 

Sept  27 

Sept  29 

Oct8,4-e... 

Oct  8 

Oct  22. 

Nov.  11 

Nov.25 

Nqv.28 

Dec.  6 

Dec.7 

Dec.  7 

Dec.  18 

Dec  14 

Doc.  19 

Dea21 

Dec.  27.  28.. 
Dec.  27-29.. 

1863. 

Dec.  8t  '62, 
to  Jan.  4,  '68 

Jan.  1 

Jan.  1 

Jan.  7, -8.... 

Jan.  11 

Jan.  18 

Jan.  81 

Feb.  4 

March  6.... 
March  7.... 
March  14... 
March  20... 
March  25... 
March  81... 

April  7 

April  10.... 
April  25.... 
April  26.... 
Ap.  17-M>  2 
Ap.  27-M>  8 
Ap.  11-M>5 
Abril  29.... 

May  1 

May  1-4.... 

May  6 

May  10 

May  12 

May  14 

May  16 

May  17 

May  18-22.. 

May  22 

Muy  27 

May  2(^28.. 

June  4 

June  8 

June  9 

June  14.... 

June  14 

June  18.... 

June  21 

June  22.... 

June  24-26. 

June  27 
June  28 
June  80.... 
July  1-8 
May28-J>4 


FZDULAL  LOBSBS. 


Killed.     Wounded.  Pr{MB«n.|  Giuu. 


460 

800 

6,000 

SOO 

1,8«H) 

200 

6 

8 

100 

448 

60 

2,010 

50 

144 

200 

9 

60 
865 


8 

5 

495 

55 

1,128 

40 

40 

7 
191 


660 
Many. 
Many. 
K.&W. 

4,000 

*706' 
7S 
86 

1,806 

120 

9.416 

K.&W. 

598 

800 

15 

80 

2,407 

2,585 

258 

2 

82 
50 
600 
Unk^. 
9,105 
120 
160 


■8,485 

800 
20 
17 

129 

Trifling. 
126 
400 

66 
48 
1 

10 

2 

100 

15 

6 

Small 

160 

12 

26 

180 

16.000 

Trifling. 

69 

40 

426 

29 

2,500 

67 

900 

Trifling. 

Trifling. 

810 

850 

1,800 

950 

50 

Small. 

Not 

85 

Small. 

Not 

12 

2,887 

245 


932 

K.&W 

K.,W., 

100 
50 
881 


K.&W. 

K.&W. 

K.&  M. 
K.,W., 

25 

13 

K.,W., 


K.,W., 
69 
54 
728 

K.&W. 

K.&W. 

841 

240 

1,842 

242 

K.,  W., 

K.&W. 

K.,W., 


K.&W. 

K.,W., 

K.,  W., 
K.&W. 

BepHed, 


Bep'ted. 

48 

18,n8 

8,688 


290 
850 

8,000 

92 


76 

11,588 

1,048 

4,100 

40 

800 

96 

120 

249 

6C0 

6 


60 

A  few. 

1,200 

2,078 

1,960 


756 
4,000 

17 


1,200 
AMV 

m 


60 


&*rg. 

1,466 
1,700 

82 

6 
2S9 

&M'g. 

AM'g. 


AM'g. 
AM'g. 

AM'g. 


1,600 
18 


6,648 
808 


47 


40 


COKFEDERATB  LOSSXS. 


Killed.     WoQDd«d.|PiiMBcn.   Och. 


760 

Many. 
Not 
800 

12,000 
700 
800 
250 
179 
88 

600 

1,500 

8,500 

Many. 

268 

220 

1,428 

1,800 

Not 

16 

2 

75 

60 

1,500 

Not 

1,200 

50 


1,100 
Many. 
Bep^ed 
K.&W. 

8,000 

EL,  w., 

600 

221 

lOU 

2,848 

K.AW. 

16.899 

"^ 

Mftnr. 

2S0 

6,092 

8,000 

Bep'ted. 


800 

280 

K.,W., 

Bep'ted. 

^400 

75 


600 

10,000 

60 
100 
800 
550 

885 
140 
180 
ISO 
Not 
192 
10 
290 
7 
800 
100 
275 

100 
600 

XJnk*n. 
1,150 

15.000 

Many. 
100 
969 
450 
2,500 
600 

Heavy. 
202 
600 

200 
125 
750 
850 
Unk*n. 
100 
100 
Not 

Many. 

400 

64 

75 

28,000 

9,000 


K.,W., 


K.&W. 

''200 
K.,W.. 
K.&W. 

K.,  W., 
400 
450 
K.,W.. 
Eep'tcd- 
K.,  W., 
K.4eW. 
K.,W.. 

Many. 

Many. 

K.d&W. 

K.&W. 
K.&W. 

K.&W. 
K.&W. 

K.&W. 

K.&W. 
K.&W. 


700 

1,000 
April 

&M*g. 


1,500 

2,660 

661 


2,5OT 
200 

184 
118 
60 

APris. 

706 
400 

690 

120 

AH*g. 


600 

400 

4,720 

160 

APris. 

180 

AFris. 

AM'g. 

APriA 


1,606 
606 


600 

6,000 

90 

AM'g. 
AM*^ 

1,8M 
2,500 


K.W.    AMJ 


K.AW. 
Many. 
K.,  W., 
K.,W., 

K.AW. 
K.AW. 
Bep'ted. 

Many. 

K.AW. 
16 
K.AW. 
K-AW. 
K.AW. 


AH^. 

am^s- 

118 


1,684 

125 
180 
60 

81,277  r 


ARMY  OPERATIONS. 
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STATISTICS  OF  BATTLES^OonUnutd). 


PLACE. 


HekfiM.  Ark 

Mooter«r,  V« 

»«  BbekSirar 

LeboBOOf  Kv«  surrender. 

Jooes' r»id,'MJ 

IVst  Hndfloo,  La~,  surreiider 

Eienzi,  ICIes 

Tuoo  Otj.  Mich,  eiptored. 

Falling  Waters,  Md 

Enca«ck..4rk 

JaduoD,  Mbs 

Fart  Warner.  8.  C 

Uooej  Spciaza,  Ind.  Ter 

liocsaa's  ni4  Kjr^  iBd.  A;  Ohio 

Vaajsns  Gaps  Va. 

Wjth^Tflle,  Va 

rpper  Miawiiri,  Dak.  Ter^  Indian  battle. 

FteiesTille,  Mo. 

Lawreaee,  Kan.  (Backed  and  burned) 

ATCTilTt  raW^a. 

▼bite  Stone  HilU  Dak.  T.,  Indian  battle. 

Morris  Island,  S.  a  (capture  of  forts) 

Fact  Sorater,  (boat  attack) 

Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn.,  captured 

Tittvd,  E.  TeuL,  eaptnred 

Cbkkamaoea,  Oa 

IndarsoQ't  X  Koada,  Tenn. 

SbrlbfrUJe,  Tenn.  (earalry  Aght) 

FtmuagCoo.  Tenn 

F«rt  Soott,  Kanaaa,  (Qoantreirs  attack  ( 

oaBhmt). f 

CUpei^er,  Va.  (caralry  engagements).. . 

BHstoe  Station.  Va. 

BaekfauMTs  MllK  Va 

PUkdelphia,  Tenn 

FbeBlaC  Ark 

Brevn^  Ferry  and  Waohatchle,  Tenn . . . 

Bqroa  Ooateao,  Lft. 

BoKersTllle,  Tenn 

Eappabannock  StaUon,  Vsl 

Ouapbeirs  Station,  Tenn 

KaaxTiUe,  T«nn 

ChoUannoea,  Tenn 

Qiieksmau^  Station,  Oa 

KiBQ{Olil,(^ 

I»cast  Grore  and  Mine  Bun,  Va. ........ 

Pteibotitaa,  Hiss 

Baa's  Station,  Tenn 

Averill^nid^Va 

B?kyOx,Mo. 

Gbtfleston,  Tenn 


Ktvben,  K.  0 

^^Mraaa's  ICeridian  Expedition,  Mlsa. . . 

amth'sraid 

Ofcntee,Fla 

TnnelflUl,Ga. 

Kflpatrtek's  raid,  Va 

Foft  De  Rumct,  La 


Xttefaitodftea, - 
Pkdaeah,  Ky.. 

OMeRiTer,ta 

StUoe  Ooas  Roads,  La. 

Plaaaat  HilL  La. 

Fort  PUIow,  Tenn.  massacre 

Pl7Boath,N.  C 

One  River,  La 

Wndecnets,  Va 

Boekj  Fused  Ridge  to  Dallats  Ga 

Ptilaa's  Cceek  and  Drory's  BlufL  Va. . . . 

SevMarkeC,  Va. 

BMttsylranla  C  H^  J^  Va 

aewbenLW.  Va 

OoU  BariMT  and  Ticlnity,  Va 

iMt  Moontain,    Konesaw    Mounuln, ) 

adUttle  KeDe9aw,(}a f 

nedmoot,  Va. 

]ft.Steriiac  and  Cynthiana,  Ky 

Gvatotm,  Miss 


1863. 

July  4.... 
Julys.... 

Julys 

July  6 

July?...., 

Julys 

July  11..., 
July  18.... 
July  14..., 
July  14.... 
July  16..., 
July  10-18 
July  18... 
J'e  «4-J>  2« 
July  28... 
July  28... 

Aug.T 

Aug.  15... 
Aug.  21..., 
Aug.  2&.80 
SepUO.... 
SepL  6. . . . , 

Septa 

Sept.  9 

8ept.».... 
Sept  19,20, 

Oct  1 

Oct  « 

Oct  8 

Oct  10... 


levl^ndibarg,  Va. 
Ictnaige  and  Alab 


Keanaige  and  Alabama  (naral  battle). . . . 

raenbttrg,  Va.  (Smith's  assault) 

▼eUoa  RaJlmd,  Va. 

^ooeacy  Bridge.  Md- 

raA  battle  near  Atlanta,  Ga 


Oct  10,11,. 

Oct  14 

Oct  19 

Oct  21,22.. 

Oct  25 

Oct  27-29.. 

Nov.8 

Nov.  6 

Nov.  7 : 

Nov.  16 

Nov.  17-D.  4 
Nov.  23-25. . 

Nov.  26 

Nov.  27 

Nov.  26,  27.. 
Dec.  2,8.... 

Dec.  14 

Dec  8-21... 

Dec  25 

Dec.  28 

1864. 

Feb.  8,4.... 
Feb.  8-M'h  4 
Feb.  11-25.. 

Feb.  20 

Feb.  22-25.. 
Feb.  28-M.  4 
March  14... 
March  21... 
March  25... 
March  28... 

April  8 

April  9 

April  12.... 
April  17-20. 
Aoril  28.... 
May  5-18... 
May  18-J'e  1 

May  15 

May  15 

May  13-25.. 

May— 

June  1-6... 

June  0-80.., 

Junes 

June  9 , 

June  12 

June  10-18.. 

June  19 

June  15-10., 
June  22, 28.. 
July  9... 
July  20.. 


Fedkkal  Lossis. 


800 

None. 

Not 

Small. 

SmalL 

None. 

Nona. 

Small. 

None. 

10 

1,000 

1,000 

9 

Small. 

80 

65 

4 

Small 

205 

100 

61 

8 
None. 

1,644 
BmalL 
Trifling. 

82 

150 

61 

200 

400 

17 

76 

18 

580 

400 

400 

600 

4,000 

800 

1,000 

125 

700 

6 

Souill. 

SmalL 

212 

170 

Small. 

1,200 

75 

Not 

7 

None. 

12 

80 

1,800 

8,700 

600 

160 

850 

8,288 

800 

422 

120 

2,296 

400 

1,705 

1,870 

180 

28 

400 

480 

1 

1,198 

604 

1,200 

1,788 


Wo«iul«L 

PrlMB«r. 

K.&W. 

Rep'ted. 

400 

m 

K.,W., 

AM'f. 

60 

AM'g. 

80 

K.&W. 

6 

hWg. 

114 

800 

9,262 

5,415 

160 

8 

K,W, 

hlTg. 

829 

K,W, 

&M^g. 

K.,W., 

APris. 

89 

1 

889 

22 

100 

69 

K.,W^ 

APria. 

K.&W. 

K.AW. 

t^'if. 

*Pris. 

K.&W. 

K.,W- 

APris. 

K.A^. 

40 

K.,W, 

APris. 

5 

94 

5'S- 

AM-g. 

K.,W, 

AM^g. 

kTaW. 

AM'g. 

Rep'ted, 

41 

Nono. 

40 

K.&W. 

K.&W. 

2,700 

&k'g. 

K.,W., 

100 

N.  Ren. 
K.AW. 

1,700 

19,278 

6,784 

4,500 

1,050 

2,880 

210 

660 

240 

9,086 

606 

K.,W., 
9,042 

r^ 

6,500 

800 

650 

140 

20 

1,800 

8,500 

1,920 
6.853 

580 

1,614 

2,494 

2,217 
*M'g. 

K^W: 

AM'g. 

OoxrKDBKATB  LOMM. 


86 


16 


KU1«4.   1 

WottBdad. 

PrtaoB.™. 

Om. 

%JSM 

K.,W., 

AcPria. 

Unk'n. 

200 

1,700 

Not 

Reputed. 

2,000 

,       Not 

Reptad. 

1 

648 

t 

Nona. 

6,500 
800 

61 

Not 

Rep'ted. 

600 

• 

1,600 

S 

60 

M 

100 

800 

400 

W.  AP. 

600 

281 

60 

75 

•5 

t 

8,000 

KnW., 

APrls. 

• 

Unk'n. 

76 

K.AW. 

120 

s 

160 

K.&W. 

65   K.AW. 

40 

"^^ 

80 
800 

75 

:• 

8,000 

:4 

18,000 

K.,W., 

AM^sr. 

70 

900 

100 

Many. 
K.&W. 

125 

800 

4 

400 

K.AW. 

AM'ff. 

1,200 

460 

6 

Not 

Rep'ted. 

Heavy. 

ta 

^^4 

88 

1,500 

K  .  ^^■., 

hWg, 

100 

M..  f. 

200 

Not 

R-l'i'Ki 

Unk'n. 

1,826 

T 

1,000 

F..  \v^ 

APria. 

1,600 

K  .V  #. 

APris, 

9,000 

6,000 

42 

600 

4 

Many. 

800 

E  .  \V., 

APris. 

15 

iO 

900 

K.i  W. 

Not 

Rep't«<l. 

200 

!          85 

K.AW. 

115 

SevaraL 

121 

800 

K.AW. 

400 

K.&W. 

200 
800 

Not 

Rep'ted. 

Not 

Rep'ted. 

800 

Unk'n. 

600 

6 

4 

826 

8 

282 

800 

1,000 

700 

K.,W., 

APris. 

1,500 

K.  W. 

AM'g. 

2,000 

K..W.. 
Rep'ted. 

AM'g. 

Not 

1,500 

K.AW. 

400 

K.&W. 

8,500 

16,000 

8,400 

600 

2,100 

4,000 

tt 

700 

2,000 

600 

85 

820 

4,000 

15,600 

6.000 

670 

\Zi! 

AM'ir. 

1,700 

1,500 

1,100 

4,600 

8,500 

460 

1,450 

1,6W 

280 

700 

500 

180 

475 

250 

700 

480 

40 

10 

8,600 

K.,W^ 
K.&W. 

APris. 

806 

200 

400 

K.,W., 

AM'g. 

6,000 

K.W., 

AM'g. 
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ARMY  OPERAnONS. 


STATISTICS  OP  BATTLES— (<7<m/»«tMe?.) 


PLACE. 


Date. 


Fkdxkal  Losses. 


Killed.    |WotiBd«d.;PriMnert.*  OniA. 


COXFKDEKATX  LO86ES. 


Kl/Ud.     Wonnded.)  Priwaen.;  GwUk 


Bocond  battle  near  Atlanta,  Oa. 

Third  battle  near  Atlanta,  Ga 

Petorsbnrff,  Va.  (explosion  of  mine). . .. 

Stonemao^s  raid.  Qa. 

Mobile  Harbor  Jkla.  (Farragat*s  attack). . 

Deep  Bottom.  Ya 

N.  of  James  River,  Va 

Kear  Petersburg,  va 

Near  Petersburg,  Va 

Jonesboro,  Oa.,  and  vicinity 

Ooooaoan  Creek,  Va 

Wincbester  and  Opequan  Creek,  Va.. ,. 

Flshei-B  Hill,  Va 

ChafBn's  Fkrm,  «ke^  Va. 

AUatoona  PasL  Ga 

Fisher^s  Hill,  Va.,  or  Strasbnre .  

Cedar  Creek,  or  Middletown,  Va 

Price's  campaign  in  Mo 

Morristown,  Tenn 

Hatcher's  Run,  Va , 

Fort  Sedgwick,  Va , 

FaTettevllle,  Ark 

Atlanta,  Ga  

Boll  Gap,  Ac,  East  Tenn 

Colnmbla.  Tenn. 

Franklin,  Tenn 

PocoUligo,aC 

Fort  McAllister,  Ga^  captnred 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  ana  pursnlt  of  Hood. . 

Ashbjvllle  and  Hopklnsville,  Ky 

Stoneman's  raid  in  East  Tenn.  and  Va. . 

Savannah,  Ga.,  evacuated 

Fort  Fisher,  N.  C  (first  attack) 


Fort  Fisher,  N.  C,  captured 

Hatcher's  Run,  Va 

Fort  Ander8<Mi,  N.  C 

Wilmington,  N.  C,  occupied 

Columbia,  S.  C.eapturea 

Charleston,  8.  C..  surrendered , 

Sheridan's  raid,\  a.,  Waynesboro,  Staun- 
ton, Ac 

Kinston,N.C 

Averysboro,  N.  C 

Bentonsville,  N.  C 

Fort  Stedman.  Va 

Hatcher's  Run  and  Five  Forks,  Vo.. . . . , 

Assault  on  Petersburg,  Va. , 

Deatonvillo,  Va , 

Farmville  and  High  Bridge,  Va 

Appomattox  Station , 

Wilson's  expedition,  Ala.  and  Ga 

Surrender  of  Lee 

Mobile  besieged  and  captured 

Surrender  of  Johnston 

Btoneman's  raid  in  Vs.  and  N.  C 

Surrender  of  Taylor  and  Rebel  fleet 

Capture  of  Davis , 

Surrender  of  Sam  Jones  in  Florida 

Surrender  of  Kirby  Smith 


1864. 

July  22 

July  28 

July  80 

July  26-81.. 
Aug.&-28... 
Aug.l8|  ... 
Aug.  16  f... 
Aug.  1^22.. 

Aug.  25 

Aug.28-S.  1. 
Sept  12.. 
Sept  19.. 
Sept  22.. 
Sept  29,80.. 

Oct  6 

Octa 

Oct  19 

Oct  11-28.. 

Oct  28. 

Oct  27 

Nov.  5-8.... 
Nov.  8... 
Nov.  II.. 
Nov.  14-18.. 
NOV.24-2S 
Nov.  80... 
Dec.  4,  6.. 
Dec.  14... 
Dec  15,16-29 
Dec  IT,  18. . 
Dec  6-20... 
Dec  20-21.. 
Dec  26 

1665. 
Jan.  12-15.. 
Feb.  6... 
Feb.  19.. 
Feb.  22.. 
Feb.  17.. 
Feb.  18.. 

Fob.27.M.26. 

March  10,  11 
March  16 
March  19 
March  25... 
M'ch  29-A.  8 

April  2 

April  6 

April  7 

April  8 

M.20-May9 

April  9 

M.  20-Ap.  12 
! April  26.... 
'M.14-Ap.  18 
;May4-9. 
May  10.. 
'May  10.. 
I  May  26.. 


8,722 

600 
419 
800 


5,000 

212 
117 

1,600 
800 
520 

2,800 
141 
760 
580 

7,000 

1,200 

81 

156 

70 

Not 

20 

600 

800 

169 

840 

280 

7,000 

Not 

Small. 

250 

760 
282 

60 
200 

20 


660 

77 

191 

171 

6,000 

6,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Small. 

99 

2,200 

SmalL 


K.,W., 
K.,W., 
1,679 
K.&W. 
K.&W. 

K.,W., 

1,155 

546 

K.,W., 

K.,W., 

2.600 
K.,  W., 
788 
K.,W., 
K.,W., 
K.,  W., 

K.;w!; 

1,047 
K.,W., 
Rep'ted. 
K.4W. 
K.,W., 
K.,W., 

1,088 
ICW., 
K.,W., 
K.,W., 
Rep'ted. 


K.4W. 

K.,W., 
1,062 
K.  A  \V. 
K.&W. 
K.&W, 

K.&W. 

K.&W. 

477 

1,168 

1,286 

K.AW. 

K.4W. 

K.&W. 

K,&W. 

50S 
K.&W. 


AM'g. 

AM'g. 
1.910 
2,600 

APris. 

8,176 
1,769 

AM'g. 

AM'g. 
140 

AM'g. 
1,756 

AM'g. 

AM'g. 

APris. 

AM'g. 

AM'ir. 
699 

APris. 


APris. 
AM'g. 
1,104 
AM'g. 
AM'g. 
AM'g. 


AM'g 
18C 


1,500 

287 
968 


28 


10 


12 


12,000 

5,000 

800 

Unk'n. 
2,150 

8,000 

4,000 
1,600 
5,600 

860 
8,500 
5,800 
2.600 
1,800 
1,900 
5,600 
8,600 

570 
1,200 

180 
1,000 

Small. 

600 

l,7f^ 

800 

18,000 

600 


2,400 

1,200 

470 


800 

8,400 

108 

267 

8,200 

4,600 

6,000 

Not 

800 

600 

1,200 

2,000 


IC,  w., 

K.,W., 
K.AW. 

K.,W, 

K.,  W., 
K.,W., 
K.,W., 
K.AW. 
K.A  W. 
K.,W.. 
K.AW. 
K.,W., 
K.,W., 
K.,W., 
K.AW 
K.,  W., 
K.,W., 
K.,W., 
K..W., 


K.,  W., 

8,600 
K.,W., 

K.AW 

1,000 


K.,W., 
K.,W, 
K.,  W., 


K.AW. 

K.,W., 
540 
1^ 
K.AW. 
K.AW. 
R.AW. 
Rep'ted. 
K.AW. 
K.AW. 
K.AW. 

K.AW. 


800   K.AW. 


AM'g. 

&M'p. 
200 

APris. 

APria. 

APris. 
APriflL 
APris. 
60 
4JiO0 
APris. 

AMg. 
AM'g. 
APris. 
1,968 
APris. 
APris. 
APris, 
AM'e. 
900 

Aire. 

702 
AM'ir. 

460 
15,896 

000 
2,000 


A  Prist 

AM'g. 
APris. 
700     ^ 

'450 

1,500  j   W 

APrifl. 


1,626 

1,SS1 

7,000 

8,000 
7,700 

M 

6,820* 
26,000 

268 

121 

4.000 

itflO 

29.924 

IW 

2,000 

J4 

10,000 

W 

90 

aooo 

40 

20,000 

ISO 

•  Bwid*  iifilB  priMaen  jwroled. 


As  has  been  already  said,  the  preceding 
statements  are  chiefly  designed  to  show,  in  a 
tabular  form,  the  more  important  engagements, 
with  the  date  on  which  they  occurred.  The 
losses,  when  considered  either  comparatively 
or  as  that  of  either  side,  in  such  a  vast  number 
of  actions,  no  one  would  at  present  assume  ac- 
curately to  state.  An  evidence  of  the  difficulty 
in  obtaining  results  of  this  kind  is  shown  in 
a  recent  number  of  "Harper's  Magazine,^'  in 
which  the  accomplished  editor  thus  estimates 
the  losses  of  the  seven  days'  battles  before 
Richmond : 

Of  the  Confederate  commanders,  Jackson,  D.  H. 
nill,  LoDgstreet,  A.  P.  Hill,  Holmes,  and  Pendleton, 
gire  their  exact  losses.    The  losses  of  Magruder  and 


Hoffer  can  be  made  up  very  closely  from  the  reports 
of  tneir  brigade  commanders.  Barksdale  sajs  mat 
"  one-third  of  his  brigade  fell  upon  the  field :  it  nnin^ 
bered  about  2,400,  which  would  make  the  loss  800. 
Cobb  puts  his  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  at  *'  nearly 
500."  McLaws, 97  killed, 456  wounded.  V.n,Jonei^ 
103  kiUed,  708  wounded.  Ransom,  69  killed,  354 
wounded.  Mahone,  63  killed,  216  wounded.  Arnj- 
stead  Jtwo  regiments,  estimated  820  killed  and  woana- 
ed.  Wright,  65  killed,  248  wounded.  In  all,  8,9W; 
of  whom  656  were  killed,  and  8,828  wounded.  01»« 
cavalry  and  reserve  artillery  we  find  mention  9'  ^  S 
20  killed  and  104  wounded.  The  missing  ^n-^^ 
Hill's  division  are  not  given;  the  number wmctt- 
dently  small  probably  about  100.  In  Magrudcrs 
command  we  rnd  about  400  missing  in  **y>";'!J)J' 
thirds  of  the  brigades ;  we  set  down  the  whole  at  ow. 
From  the  foregoing  daU  we  have  compiled  mm- 
lowing  table  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing: 
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Uiao». 

1                                                 CoinrKBBSATI. 

Km«L 

WotuidML 

Mtalag. 

TotaL 

1 

KUl«d. 

W««b4«L 

Mi-.^ 

Tot«L 

MeCaa 

858 
187 
189 

m 

620 
19 

1,240 
1,0T6 
1,051 
507 
2,460 
1^18 
63 

1,681 
848 
888 
201 
1,19S 
1,179 
118 

8,074 
2,111 
2,078 

m 

<278 

2,787 

199 

Jackson 

876 
714 
768 
619 
656 
8 
20 

1,892 
8,192 
8,429 
8,251 

104 

14 

48 
287 
100  (?) 

eoo^f> 

1282 

fiiQnim' 

1  D.  H.  Hill 

8,954 

HelDtvrlroMi 

Lx>ngBtroet. 

4,429 

Keres 

A.  R  HilL 

8;970 

FriTiknti 

Holmet. 

4,584 
62 

Eofineen  modCaTalry. 

ArtUleryandOftvalrj... 
Total 

124 

Tot*l 

1,582 

7,709 

6,958 

15,249 

8,151 

16,255 

999 

19,405. 

The  folloving  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the 
War  Department  at  the  close  of  the  year  1864 ; 
of  the  General  Officers  of  the  Regular  Army  in 
seirice  subsequent  to  July,  1861 ;  and  of  the 
Major  and  Brigadier-Generals  of  the  Yolonteer 


Army  in  service  on  January  1,  1865,  showing 
also  where  and  how  such  general  officers  were 
employed  at  that  date.  It  should  be  stated 
that,  since  the  close  of  the  war,  many  of  the 
brigadier-generals  have  been  promoted. 


DEPARTMEJTT  OFFICERS. 
OfBccrs  not  thus  *  deslgiuted  are  gradaat««  of  tho  Military  Academj. 


EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  of  Pennajlvanla,  Secretary  c^f  War. 

PuTEm  II.  Watsok,  \Mt  jMUiatU  Secretary  qf  War,     Joiu  Pottb,  CM^  CUrt, 

Cbarlxs  a.  Daic a,  2d  AtmUtant  Secretary  qf  War, 

UcxmT  W.  Hallbok,  CM^  qf  Staff. 


OFWICK. 


NAME. 


RANK. 


Date  of  OoamU. 


btry  lato 
Mrrioc 


A^fiatut  General 

Jodfe  Advocate  General. 

Inspector  General 

doL 

dOL 

do. 

Sgial  Offieer  Army 

QmteiiiiMter  General. 
OsaoL  General  of  Sub. . 

Sonreoa  General 

hijmajter  GeneraL .... 
Chie/ Corps  of  Engineers. 
Ckkf  Ordnance  l>epH, 


Lorenzo  Thomas 

Joseph  Holt* 

lUnaoIph  B.  Morcy. . . 

Deloa  B.  Saclcet 

Henry  Van  Bensacloer. 

Edmund  Schrlvcr 

AlbertJ.  Myer* 

' Montgomery  C.  Meigs. 

I  Amos  B.  Eaton. 

■Joseph  K.  Barnes 

'Timothy  P.  Andrews*. 

iBIchard  DelAtteld 

I  Alexander  B.  Dyer. . . . 


BrIjc.-Gonn 
Colonel.... 

da     ... 

do.     ... 

do.     ... 

do.     ... 

do.  ... 
Ma).Gen'l. 
Brig.-Gon'l 

do. 

Colonel.... 

Brlg.-Genl 

do. 


8  Ang.,  1S61 . 

8  Sept.,  1862. 

9  Ang.,  1861. 
1  Oct,   1B61. 

12  Nov.,  1861. 
,18  Mar.,  1862. 
8  Mar.,  1868. 
IS  May,  1861. 
29  Jane,  1864. 


6  Sep.,  1862. 


1  July,  1328.  Delaware 
8  Sept.,  1862  ' 
IJaly,  1S32 


IjQly,  1845. 
IJuly,  1681 
IJnly,  1888. 

18  Sept,  1854. 
IJuly,  1886. 
IJnly,  1826. 

19  Jane,  1840. 
22  May,  1822. 
24Jury.  1618. 
I  1  July,  1687. 


I 

Massachns^ta].! 
, New  York.... 
New  York.... 
Pennsylvania.. 
[New  York.... 

Georgia. 

New  York.... 
,  Pennsylvania., 

Ireland 

New  York.... 
iVlrglnU 


Dolaware 

DIstColumbI* 
Massachns^t*... 
New  York.... 
New  York.... 
New  York  ... 
New  York.... 
PennsylvanliL. 
New  York.... 
.Pennsylvania.. 
'DistcWmbU 
INewmk.... 
Missonri 


GENERAX,  OFFICERS  OF  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  IN  SERVICE  SINCE  JULY,  1861. 


VAME  AND  RANK. 

UmOenant'  Generals. 

Wlafleld  Scott 

r.ruesS.  Grant 


X^joT'GeitieraU. 
<>«ir9e  &  MeClellan. . . 

i-^a  CL  Fremont* 

H£ByW.  UAUeck 

*>la  E  Wool*-. 

UirMcs  S.  Grant 

XoatmmcryaMeiga.. 

J9iK4  G.  Totten 

^awn  T.  Sherman. . . 

?bi£p  H.  Sheridan 

^toc^e  G.  Meade. 

Ge«q|e  H.  Thomas 

^rtfodier^GeneraU, 

Ma  £.  Wool 

yHfiMoS.  Harney*.... 
lA^^  Y.  ?amneT*. , .  - . 


D»U  of  Coininh- 


25  Jane,  1841., 
2  Mar.,  1864. 


Mav, 

Aug., 
May, 
Vfy, 


Jnl 


1861., 
1861., 
1861. 
1862. 
1868. 


April, 
Aug., 
Nov., 
Aug., 


1S64 
1861. 
1864. 
1864. 


^t*  1  J.  klKhl:v  ,  _  . 

'^  (LThotunt... 
^^iSu  Hancock.  „,  1 

if^tl  Toti«i„ 
*»U  St  Sdi.,fl*liL  , 
OjTtrO.  iiuwanl... 


•June, 
June, 
Mar., 

fay, 
fay, 

lay, 
Fov., 
uly, 
opt, 

iay, 
Taly, 
►ct, 
Aug., 


1841. 
1896. 
1861. 
1861. 
1S61. 
1861. 
1861. 
1861. 
1862. 


1868. 
1868. 
1868. 
1864. 


3  Aug.,  1864., 


Nov., 
Dec, 


1B64.. 
1864., 


btry  into  Mrrtec 


8  May,  1803. 


VirglnU. 
Ohla.... 


AppolnUd  fVoB. 


Virginia. 
Illinois  . 


1  July,  1846. . .  Pennsylvania.. . .  Ohio 

7  July,  188S . . .  South  Carolina. .  I  California 


IJuly,  1889... 
14  April,  1812... 


IJnly,  1886... 
IJuly,  1805... 


14  April,  1812., 
18  Feb.,  1818., 
8  Mar.,  1819., 
IJuly,  1827., 
IJuly,  1888.. 
IJuly,  1825.. 
IJuly,  1842.. 
IJuly,  1827.. 
IJuly,  1842., 
1  July,  1887  . 


1  June,  1814. 
IJttly,  1805. 


New  York 
New  York 
Ohio.... 
Georgia. 

Connecticut Connecticut . 

Ohia Ohla 

Massachusetts . .  Ohio. 


CalifornU  .... 
New  York.... 

Illinois. 

Pennsylvania . 


New  York New  York. . . . 

Louisiana Louisiana  .... 

Massachusetts  . .  |Ncw  York .... 
Oohnecticat ....  Connecticut . . 

Ohia Ohio. 

Kentucky Kentucky .... 


Ohio 

Virginia 

Kontacky 

Massachusetts . . 

Ohio. 

Spain 

Ohla 

Virginia 

Pennsylvania.... 


Connecticut .... 
Connecticut .... 


Ohia 

Virginia 

Illinois 

California 

Ohia , 

Dist  Columbia.. 

Ohla  , 

Virginia 

Pennsylvania.., 
Pennsylvania.. 
Connecticut ... 
Connecticut . . . 


Retired  Nov.  1, 1861. 


Resigned  Nov.  8, 1861 
Resigned  Juno  4^  1864. 

Retired. 
Promoted. 
By  brevet 

By  brevet   Died  in  Wash- 
[Ington  AprU  22, 1861 


Promoted. 

Retired  Angnst  1. 1868L 
Died  March  21, 1868. 
Died  September  18, 1862,  of 
[wounds  received  at 
Retired.  [Antietam. 


Killed  near  Atlanta,  Jnly 
[2ill961 
Promoted. 


Declined. 

Retired. 

Promoted. 
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LIST  OP  MAJOR  AOT)  BBIGADIEB-GENERAL3  OF  VOUTNTEERS,  SHOWING  WHERE  AND  HOW  811 
GENERAL  OFFICERS  WERE  EMPLOYED  JANUARY  1,  18C5. 


NAUE  AND  RANK. 


HOW  EMPLOTEIX 


Jolm  A.  Dix 

Nathaniel  P.  Banks 

Benjamin  F.  Batler. 

David  Hunter 

Ethan  A.  Hitchcock. 

Irwin  McDowell 

'Ambrose  E.  Bomside .... 

William  8.  Boaecrans 

John  Pope. 

Samael  R.  CortiB 

Frana  SlgeL 

Lewla  Wallace. 

George  Cadwalador.. 

Edward  O.  C.  Ord 

Samuel  P.  Heintzelman.. 

Joseph  Hooker 

Silas  Casey 

William  B.  Franklin 

Darios  N.  Coach 

Henrj  W.  Blooom 

John  J.  Peck 

Alexander  McD.  McCook.. 

JohnG.  Foster 

JohnG.  Parke. 

QuistophstC.  Angor 

Stephen  ATHorlbat. 

Gordon  Granger. 

Iiorell  H.  Boosseao. 

George  Stoneman. 

Oilrera  Howard. 

Daniel  K  Sickles 

Bobert  H.  Milror 

Daniel  Battertield 

Winfleld  S.  Hancock 

Georffo  ttykes. 

DaTld  8l  Stanley. 

Junes  S.Negley 

John^.  Palmer 

F^edetlck  Steele 

Abner  Doubleday 

Napoleon'  J.  T.  Dana 

John  A.  Loffan. 

James  G.  Blunt. 

Geor^  L.  HartsufT 

Cad.  a  Washbome. 

Francis  J.  Herron. 

Frank  P.  Blair. 

Joseph  J.  Reynolds 

John  M.  Scbofleld 

Jalins  H.  Stahel 

Carl  Schorz. 

Goureroenr  K.  Warren... 

Alfred  Pleaf anton. 

Andrew  A.  Humphreys. . . 

Quinoy  A.  Gillmoro 

William  F.Smith. 

James  B.  Stcedman 

Edward  R.  8.  Canby 

Horatio  G.  Wright 

Andrew  J.  Smith 

Grenville  M.  Dodge 

John  Gibbon 

Peter  J.  Osterhaus 

Joseph  A.  Mower 

George  Crook 

Godfrey  Weitzel 

BHffodUr-Generale, 

Thomas  W.  Sherman. 

John  D.  Cox 

Beniamin  F.  Kelley. 

A.  a  Williams. 

James  B.  Ricketts 

Orlando  11.  Wilcox 

Henry  H.  Lockwood 

;iamael  D.  Stnrgis 

Henry  W.  Benham 

William  F.  Barry 

Lawrence  P.  Graham. 

Eleazer  A.  Paine. 

W.T.  Ward 

John  G.  Barnard 

Innis  A.  Palmer 

»eth  Williams 

John  Newton. 


New  York  dty 

Washington,  D.C 

Bermuda  Hundred,  Va.. . . 

Washington,  D.  C 

Washington,  D.  C 

San  Francisco,  Gal 

Providence,  R.  I , 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 

Bethlehem,  Penn , 

Baltimore,  Md 

PhiUdelphia.  Penn. 

Intheflel<LVa 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Wilmingtonl  Del 

In  the  field.  Tenn 

In  the  field,  Tenn 

New  York  city 

Baltimore,  Md....: 

Hilton  Head,  S.  C 

Armv  of  Potomac , 

Washington,  D.  C 

Now  Orleans,  La. 

Mobile  Bay,  Ala 

In  the  field,  Tenn. 

Loulsville,Ky 

In  the  field,  Oa 

New  York  city 

Tullahoma,  Tenn 

New  York  city , 

Washington,!).  C 

Furt  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 

In  the  field,  Oa , 

Pittsburg,  Penn. , 

Carlinsvllle,  111 ; 

New  Orleans,  La , 

Washington,  D.  C. , 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

In  the  field,  Ga 

Paola,  Kansas. , 

New  York  citv 

Yicksburg,  Miss , 

Pittsburg.  Penn. 

In  the  field,  Ga 

LltUe  Rock,  Ark. 

In  the  field.  Tenn. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Bethlehem,  Penn 

Army  of  Potomac 

St.Loni^Mo 

Army  of  Potomac 

In  the  field,  Tenn 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Army  of  Potomac 

In  the  field,  Tenn 

St  Louis^o 

Army  of  Potomac 

In  the  field,  Ga...  .  

In  the  field.  Ga 

Cumberland.  Md. 

In  the  field,  Va 

New  Orleans,  La 

In  the  field,  Tenn 

In  the  field!  W.  Va. 

Savannah,  Ga 

Washington.  D.  C 

Army  or  Potomac 

Baltimore,  Md 

Covington,  Ky 

City  Point,  Va 

Savannah,  Ga 

Annapolis,  Md 

Monmouth,  I1L 

In  the  field,  Ga 

City  Point,  Va....*. 

Newbem,  N.  C 

Army  of  Potomac 

Key  Wc8t,Fla. 


Commanding  deportment  of  the  East 

Before  Committee  on  Conduct  oi  War. 

Commanding  department  of  Virginia  and  North  Oarolliic 

Awaiting  orders. 

Commissioner  cf  exchange  of  prisoners. 

Commanding  department  of  tne  Pacific. 

Awaiting  orders. 

Awaiting  orders. 

Commanding  department  of  the  Northwest. 

Commanding  department  of  Kansas. 

Awaiting  orders. 

Commanding  middle  department 

Commanding  department  of  Pennsylvania. 

Commanding  24th  army  corps. 

Member  of  general  court-martiaL 

Commanding  Northern  Department 

Commanding  provisional  brigades  and  member  of  board. 

President  of  retiring  board. 

Commanding  2d  division,  28d  army  corps. 

Commanding  left  wing  army  of  Georgia. 

Second  in  command  department  of  the  East 

Member  of  military  commission. 

Commanding  department  of  the  South. 

Commanding  9th  army  corps. 

Commanding  department  uf  Washington. 

Commanding  department  of  the  Gulf. 

Commanding  district  of  West  Florida  and  Sonth  Alabm^ 

Commanding  district  of  Tennessee. 

Second  in  command  department  of  the  Ohia 

Commanding  right  wing  armv  of  Georgia. 

Off  duty  on  account  of  wounds. 

Commanding  defences  of  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  BaOrood. 

Member  of  general  conrt-mortiaL 

Organizing  1st  army  corps. 

Awaiting  orders. 

Commandinc  4th  army  corps.    (On  temporary  leave  of  sbMnea) 

Awaiting  orders. 

Awaiting  orders. 

Under  orders  of  Mi^or-Oeneral  C^nby. 

President  of  millta^  commission. 

Commanding  department  of  the  MlssIsslppL  . 

Commanding  18th  army  corps.    (On  temporary  leave  of  sM»«J 

Commanding  district  of  Sonth  Kansas. 

President  ofgcneral  cjurt-martiaL 

Commanding  district  of  Vicksburg; 

On  temporary  leave  of  absence 

Commanding  17th  army  corps. 

Commanding  deparbnent  of  Arkansas. 

Commanding  armv  of  the  Ohio. 

Member  of  general  court-martiaL  * 

Awaiting  orders.  . 

Commanding  Bth  army  corps.    (On  temporary  leave  of  aM«M^/ 

Second  In  command  department  of  the  MissoorL 

Commanding  2d  army  corps.  . 

On  tour  of  inspection  of  defensive  works  of  the  MUstolppt 

In  mil  div.  of^W.  Mississippi  under  special  order  of  Wsr  m^ 

Serving  in  department  of  the  Cumberland. 

Commanding  military  division  of  West  MlssIsslppL 

Commanding  6th  army  corps. 

Commanding  detachment  of  the  army  of  the  TenneMSC 

Commanding  department  of  the  MissonrL 

Conunanding  2d  dhision,  8d  army  corps. 

Commanding  1st  division,  10th  army  corps. 

Commanding  1st  division,  1 7th  army  corps. 

Commanding  department  of  West  Vlxglnia. 

Commanding  26th  army  corpsu 

Commanding  defences  of  New  Orlcana. 

Commanding  8d  division,  28d  army  oorpsi  ntmia. 

Commanding  2d  infimtry  division  depanment  Wwt  Virp"» 

Commanding  20th  army  corps. 

Severt'.y  wounded. 

Commanding  Ist  division  9th  army  corps. 

Commanding  8d  sepw  brigade  8th  army  corps. 

Awaiting  orders. 

Commanding  volimteer  engineer  Inlgade. 

Chief  of  arUUery,  military  division  of  MlssIsslppL 

Member  of  board  tor  examination  of  invalid  omoert> 

Awaiting  orders. 

Commanding  8d  division  90th  army  corps. 

Chief  engineer  of  armies  operating  against  Blchmond. 

Commandins  district  of  North  Carolina. 

Asslsunt  adjutant-general  army  of  Potomac 

Commanding  district  of  Key  West  and  Tortu^s^ 
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LIST  or  MAJOB  AND  BBIGABIEB-OENERALS  OT  YOLUNTEEBSt  ^tc-^CbnHmutd,) 


XAMK  A2n>  RANK. 


Georse  Wright 

MbU.  BnnnAB 

JofanP.Hatch 

Albfn  SchoepT.  

TbtRDU  J.  Wood 

Eldtin]  W.  JohDSon. . . 
Adolph  TOO  Steinvehr. 

G«orge  W.  Cnllnin. 

ThomtB  J.  UcKean 

Zeakms  &  Tower. 

Jeffcnoa  C  Davis 

WlUtam  a  Ketebam. . . , 

John  W.  DsTldioii. 

Tbomts  F.  Meagher. 

Andrew  Johnson 

EDfeMA.Can> 

Thomas  A  Daris 

Wniiam  HI  Emory. 

Hanesa  B.  Patrtck 

Orrfa&ftrry 

Heoiy  IL  Jadafa. 

JohnCoofc 

John  McArthnr. 

Jaedb  G.  Lanman 

HocatloP.  Yanaaro... 

Speed  8.TW 

Alexaodo'  Isboth 

Bobert  a  MitehfiU 

terrier  Grorcr 

EoAuSaxtoe 

Benjamin  Alrord 

Napt^toAo  B.  Bnfofd . . . . 

Xathan  Kimball 

C%ariefDeren& 

Sanoel  W.  Crawford. . . . 


HfarrW.  Wesaells. 
JohaW.G 


.Geary 

AteedttTerry 

Jimts  H.  OarletoD 

Abakm  Bainl 

Joho  C  Boblnson. 

Tniinan  Seymour. 

Beary  Prince 

MaxWeber. 

Jeremhh  C  Sullivan.. . 

Alhla  P.  Horey. 

Jamei  G  Vcatch 

Wmiam  p.  Benton. 

Joha  a  Caldwell 

Gen^  8.  Greene 

Sanmcl  P.  dorter. 

RsstoiRTyler 

CbarkaGriffln. 

GeoHeH.  Gordon..:.. 
Stephen  0.  Borbrldge. . 
WatortooLEIUott. 

AftfenP.  Howe 

B^Jamln  8.  Roberta... 
IHx  Hemy  Varrtn. . . . 

MomnL  Smith 

Chartes  Croft 

^^B^krick  Solomon. 

Hemy  8.  Bripjf  8 

^irnca  D.Morgan. 

ABfurtWilUch 

Henry  D.  Terry. 

W'fe  F.  Shepley 

MntKenly.... 

^<*nP,8lou^ 

Gcnham  Mott 

^»yJ.  Hunt 

{Jttcto  a  Barlow. 

JsMoBrayman 

K>J.Jaekaon 

G«o«CTW.G€tty. 

Aged  Sully...: 

yntoW.AverelL... 

ftttdaaSpinola 

Wooon  Meredith 

^Utim  P.  Scammon . . 
K<^ertS.  Oranccr 
Joseph  R.  Wen.. '.;.;. 
G«ife  L.  Andrews... 

^rtonRPUk 

5«ttyB.0Brrington... 

▼HUunHayB.T: 

Ma  a  King.. 


STATION. 


Sacramento,  Gal 

ChatUAooga,  Tenn. . . . 

hlorrisIsIand,aa... 
Fo^tDeIawat^  Del... 
In  tb«  fl«ld.T«nB..... 

Edfefleld,  Tenn, ...... 

WaJlingford,  Conn  . . . 

WeatPolntN.Y 

BamBcas,FIa 

In  the  field,  G« 

In  the  field,  Ga 

War  Department 

New  Orleans,  La 

In  the  field,  Tenn. . .  . 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Little  Bode,  Arkansas. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
In  the  fl<>ld,Va.... 
In  the  field,  Ya.... 
PhiUdelnhlo,  Penn. 

Louisville.  Ky 

Springfield,  III 

In  the  field!,  Tenn.. 
Burlington,  Iowa.. 
Mnrfreesboro,  Tenn 

Louisville,  Ky 

Now  Orleans,  La 


now  IMPLOTSIX 


Omaha  Cltv,N.T..... 
In  the  field,  Ya 


Bvaurort,S.  C 

Fort  Vancouver,  W.  T. , 

Helena,  Ark , 

In  the  field,  Tenn 

In  the  field,  Ya 

Army  of  Potomac. 

Washington,  D.  a 

Savannah,  Ga. 

In  the  field,  Ya 

Santa  Fd,N.M 

In  the  field,  Ga 

AJbany,  N.Y 

Army  of  Potomac 

Louisville,  Ky 

Bagerstown,  Md 

In  the  field,  Ya 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Mcmnbia,  Tenn 

New  Orleans,  La 

Washington,  D.  0 

New  York  dty 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Belay  House,  Md 

Army  of  Potomac 

Fort  Monroe,  Ya. 

Litxington,  Ky 

Mount  Rozel,  Ala 

Washington,  D.  a 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York  city 

Yicksburg.  Miss 

In  the  field,  Tenn 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Washington,  D.  a 

Savannah,  Ga 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  a 

Norfolk,  Ya 

Salisbury,  Md 

AlcxandrliL  Ya 

Army  of  P6tomac. 

Army  of  Potomac, 

On  leave  of  absence 

Natchez,  Miss 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Army  of  Potomac 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Bath,N.  Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Paducah,  Ky 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

In  the  field,  Ala 

Littlo  Rock,  Ark. 

Baton  Bouge,  La. 

Macon,  Mo 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

New  York  city 

In  the  field,  Tenn 


Gommanding  district  of  Colifbmla. 

Chief  of  artillery,  department  of  Cnmberland. 

Commaodlng  Ist  sep.  brigade,  deportmeat  of  Soath. 

Commanding  poet  and  military  priaon. 

Temporarily  e«>mmaDdlng  4th  army  eorpo. 

Commanding  eth  divlalon  cavalry  oorpt  militorr  dlTMon  ef  Mki. 

Awaiting  orders. 

Superintendent  of  millUry  academy. 

Commanding  district  of  West  Florida. 

Inspector  seneral  offortlfipatlons  military  dlvialeo  of  MlMtelppU 

Commanding  14th  army  oorpo. 

On  special  duty. 

Chief  of  cavalry  military  division  of  West  MlsilMtpii 

On  duty  in  deportmont  of  the  Cumberland. 

Military  Governor  of  Tennessee. 

Commanding  district  of  Little  Bock. 

Commanding  district  of  north  Kansasi 

Commanding  19tb  army  oottm. 

Provost^monhal  general  armlet  operating  ogolnit  BlelmoBd. 

Commanding  district  of  Philadelphia. 

Member  of  general  coart-marttal  and  military  oonnnlfalML 

Commanding  district  of  Illinois. 

Commanding  Ist  division  det  of  the  army  of  TennoiMC 

Awaiting  orders. 

Commanding  |iost 

Awaiting  orders. 

Sick  in  hospital 

Commanding  district  of  Nobroska. 

CV>mmanding  9d  division  19th  army  corpi. 

Commanding  district  of  Beanfbrt. 

Commanding  district  of  Oregon. 

Commanding  district  of  eastern  Arkansas^ 

Commanding  1st  division  4th  army  corps. 

Temporarily  coounanding  84th  army  corps, 

Commanding  8d  division  5ih  army  oorpe. 

Commissary  General  of  prisoners  east  of  Mtoiliilppl. 

Commanding  Sd  division  90th  army  corps. 

Commanding  1st  division  94th  army  oorpo. 

Commanding  department  of  New  Mexico. 

Commanding  8d  division  14th  arm/  corps. 

Commanding  district  of  northern  New  York. 

Commanding  8d  division  6th  army  oorpsL 

£n  route  #  Savannah,  Ueoigia. 

Awaiting  orders. 

Commanding  Ist  scp^  brigade  department  West  Ybglnto. 

Commanding  district  of  Indiana. 

Commanding  district  of  West  Tennessee. 

Awaiting  assignment 

President  of  military  commission. 

Member  of  G.  C.  M.  (wounded). 

Provost-marshal  General  of  East  Tennessee. 

Commanding  1st  sep^  brlgnde  Sth  armv  corps 

Com'dg  1st  dlv.  6th  snny  corps.  (On  temporary  leave  of  abseaeei) 

On  duty  In  department  of  Ylrglnla  and  North  Carolina. 

Commanding  district  of  Kentucky. 

Commanding  2d  division  4th  army  corps. 

Inspector  of  arti]  lory. 

Member  of  mllltAry  commission. 

Member  of  military  commission. 

Commanding  post  and  defences. 

(^mmanding  prov.  division  department  of  (Tamberlond. 

Commanding  1st  division  Tth  army  corps. 

Member  of  general  court-martlaL 

Commanding  2d  division  14th  army  oorp§» 

Commanding  post 

Member  of  general  court-mnrtlaL 

Commanding  district  of  Eastern  Ylrglnia. 

Commanding  district 'of  eastern  shore  of  Moryland. 

Military  Governor  and  commanding  district  of  Alezandrio. 

Commanding  Sd  division  2d  army  oorps. 

Chief  of  artillery.  * 

(Wounded). 

Commanding  post  and  defences. 

Commanding  1st  division  20th  army  corps. 

Com'^dg  2d  dlv.  6th  army  corps.   (On  temporary  leare  of  obsflDOt.) 

Commanding  district  of  Iowa. 

Awaiting  orders. 

Under  trial  by  court-martial. 

(Commanding  district  of  Western  Kentucky. 

Commanding  district  of  Florida. 

Commanding  district  of  Northern  Alabama. 

Chief  of  cavalry,  department  of  Arkansas. 

Commanding  aistrict  of  Baton  Rougo  and  Port  Hudson. 

Commanding  district  of  North  Missouri. 

Commanding  draft  rendexvons. 

A,  A.  P.  M.  &.,  aonthem  division  of  New  York. 

Commanding  1st  brigade  1st  sep.  division,  dep'tof  Cumbeiitbd. 
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LIST  OF  MAJOR  A3SJ}  BBIOADIEB^ENERALS  OF  YOLUNTEEBS,  Ac-iOdnHnu^dJ) 


NAMK  AND  RANK. 

linel  Voffdes. 

Adam  J.  alemmer 

Lewis  C.  Hunt. 

ThomMH.  NeltL 

ThomM  0.  Pitcher. 

Thomas  W.  Sweeney. . . . 

Frank  Wheston 

William  P.Corlln. 

John  8.  Mason 

Bomeyn  R  Arres. 

Richard  Arnold 

David  MoM.  Gregg. 

WUliam  aHasen 

Robert  O.Tyler 

AlftodT.  A.Torbert.... 

Oilman  Marston 

Michael  K.Lawler 

Geoive  D.  Wagner 

WmiamDwldbt 

Lvsander  CnUer 

James  W.  McMillan.... 
Snllivan  A.  Meredith. . . . 

Joseph  F.  Knipe 

E.W.Hincks 

John  D.  Stevenson. 

James  Barnes 

N.  C.  McLean 

Wllli&m  Vandever 

Alex.  Schemmelfennlg. . 

Edward  Hsrland 

Charles  K.  Graham 

Samuel  Beattr. 

JohnE.  Smith. 

Frank  8.  NIekerson 

Edward  H.  Hobson 

Joseph  D.  Webster 

William  Harrow 

Joseph  T.  Copeland. 

William  U.  Morris. 

Thomas  H.  Ruger 

Ellas  S.  Dennis 

Thomas G.  H.Smith.... 
Charles  A.  Heckman . . . . 
Mortimer  D.  Leggett. . . . 

Davis  Tillson 

F^ward  E.  Potter 

Albert  L.  Lee 

Egbert  B.  Brown 

John  McNeil 

Geoive  F.  McQlnnls 

Hugh  Ewing 

Daniel  Ullmon. 

George  J.  Stannard. 

Henry  Baxter 

John  M  Thayer 

Charles  T.  Campbell . . . . 

Halbert  E.  Paine 

Robert  B.  Potter 

Iliomas  Ewing,  Jr 

J.  A.  J.  Ligbtburn 

Henry  H.  Sibley. 

Joseph  B.  Carr 

J.J.  Borllott 

Patrick  E.  Connor 

John  P.  Hawkins 

Gabriel  R.  Paul 

Edward  A.  Wild. 

Edward  Ferrero 

Adelbert  Ames 

William  Bimey. 

»  Daniel  H.  Rncker. 

Robert  Allen 

Rufkis  Ingalls. 

Gusuvus  A.  De  Russey. 

Alexander  Bhaler 

Beqjamin  H.  Griorson.. 

Robert  a  Foster 

Judson  Kllpatrick 

Alexander  8.  Webb 

Alfred  N.  Duffle 

Walter  C  Whitaker..... 

Wesley  Merritt 

George  A.  Ouster 

WlllStm  D.Whipple.... 
John  C  Starkweather.. . 

Kenner  Garrard 

Charles  R.  Woods 

John  Bw  Sanborn. 


STATION. 

Portsmouth,  Va 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

New  York  city 

In  the  field,  Va 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Louisvi^l^Ky 

Army  of  Potomac 

In  the  field,  Ga 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Army  of  Potomac 

Wilmington,  Del 

Army  of  Potomac 

Savannah,  Ga 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

In  the  field,  Va 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

In  the  field,  Va 

Jackson,  Mich 

In  the  field,  Va 

8t.Loula.Mo 

In  the  field,  Tenn 

Hart's  Island,  N.  Y.  harbor. 

Harper  s  Ferry,  W.  Va 

Point  Lookout,  Md 

Lexington,  Ky 

Louisville,  Ky 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

NewberaTN.  C 

In  the  field,  Va 

Hunts vlUe,  Ala 

Savannah,  Ga 

Searsport,  Me. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

In  the  field,  Ga 

In  the  field,  Ga 

Alton,ni 

New  York  city 

In  the  field,  Tenn 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Inthefield,  Va M 

In  the  field,  Ga 

Knoxvllle,  Tenn 

Hilton  Head,  8.  C 

Washington,  D.  C 

Rolla,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Louisville,  Ky 

Morganzla,  Di 

8L  Albans,  Vt 

Army  of  Potomac 

Fort  Smith,  Ark 

Milwaukee,  WlflL 

New  York  city 

Army  of  Potomac 

St  Louis,  Mo 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

St  Paul,  Minn 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Army  of  Potomac 

Camp  Douglas,  Utah  Ter.. . 

Vickfiburg,  Miss 

Newport,  Ky 

Inthefield,  Va 

Bermuda  Hundred,  Va 

In  the  field,  Va 

In  the  field,  Va 

Washington,  D.  C 

Louis  vine,Ky 

City  Point,  Va 

Near  Fort  Corcoran,  Va . . . . 

Duvairs  Bluff,  Ark 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

In  the  flel<LVa 

Savannah,  Ga. 

New  York  dty 

DanvUle,  Va. 

In  the  field,  Tenn 

In  the  field,  Va 

In  the  field,  Va 

ChattanoogiLTenn 

Milwaukee,  Wls^ 

In  the  field.  Ga 

Savannah,  Ga 

Springfield,  Mo 


HOW  EMPLOYED. 


Commanding  defences  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth. 

President  of  board  for  examination  of  sick  and  woondsd  oflloen. 

Commanding  defences  of  dty  and  harbor. 

On  duty  In  middle  military  division. 

A.  A.  P.  M  G.,  State  of  Indiana. 

Under  trial  by  court-martlaL 

Commanding  1st  division  6th  srmy  corps. 

Commanding  1  St  division  14th  army  corps. 

A.  A.  P.  M  O..  for  California  and  Nevada. 

Commanding  xd  division  6th  army  eorpa. 

Member  of  retiring  board. 

Com'dg  2d  cavalry  division.   (On  temporary  loare  of  abaonee.) 

Conunanding  2d  division  15th  army  corps. 

Wounded. 

Chief  of  cavalry,  middle  military  division. 

On  temporary  leave  of  absence. 

Commanding  1st  brig,  reserve  corps,  mU.  dlv.  of  W.  MIsslssIppL 

Awaiting  orien. 

Commanding  1st  division  19th  army  corps. 

Commanding  draft  rendezvous. 

Commanding  2d  brigade  1st  division  19th  army  corps. 

Member  of  general  coort-nuutlal  and  military  oommis^oo. 

Serving  witn  the  army  of  theTennesssc 

Commanding  draft  rendezvous. 

Commanding  8d  division  department  of  West  VlrglnliL 

Commanding  St.  Mary^s  district  and  prisonen*  camp. 

Commanding  1st  division  district  of  Kentucky. 

On  genial  oourt-martlaL 

Sick. 

Commanding  district  of  Newborn. 

On  spedal  service  In  department  of  Virginia  and  Norih  CaroUm 

Commanding  8d  division  4th  army  corps. 

CommSndlnK  8d  division  ICih  army  corps. 

Awaiting  orders. 

Commanding  1st  brigade  Ist  division  district  of  Kentucky, 

Chief  of  MaJor>Geneial  Sherman's  staff. 

Commanding  4th  division  15th  army  corps. 

Awaiting  orders. 

Member  of  general  court-martial.    (Wounded.) 

Commanding  Ist  division  23d  army  corps. 

Commanding  2d  brig,  reserve  corps,  mlt  div.  of  West  MIsslMippi 

Commanding  district  of  Wisconsin. 

Commanding  8d  division  25th  army  corps. 

Commanding  8d  division  17th  army  corps. 

Commanding  2d  brigade  4th  division  28d  army  corps. 

Commanding  district  of  Hilton  Head. 

Before  Committee  on  Conduct  of  War. 

Commanding  district  of  Rolla. 

Under  trial  6y  conrt-martlaL 

On  duty  In  department  of  Gulfl 

Commanding  2d  division  district  of  Kentucky. 

Commanding  United  States  ftirees. 

Severely  wounded. 

Commanding  2d  brigade  8d  division  5th  army  oorp& 

Commanding  district  of  the  ftt>ntier. 

Member  of  general  court-mariiaL  ^'y'i} 

Commissioner  for  sending  supplies  to  federal  prisoners  in  hands  of 

Coro'dg  2d  div.  9th  army  corpsw   (On  temporary  leave  of  absenoe. 

Com'dg  district  of  St  Louis.    (On  temporary  leave  of  abeenoe.) 

Commanding  poet 

Commanding  district  of  Minnesota. 

Commanding  sep.  brig,  dep't  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 

Commanding  8d  brigade  1st  division  5th  army  corps. 

Commanding  district  of  Utah. 

Commanding  1st  division  U.  S.  colored  troops. 

Severely  wonnded. 

On  duty  In  25tb  army  coipa. 

Commanding  defences  of  liermuda  Hundred. 

Commanding  2d  division  24th  army  corpa. 

Commanding  2d  division  25th  srmy  corp& 

Chief  depot  onartermaater. 

Chief  Q.  M.  departments  of  the  West 

Chief  Q.  M.  armies  operating  against  Richmond. 

Commanding  division  22d  army  corps. 

Commanding  2d  division  7th  army  corps. 

Commanding  cavalry  division  department  of  MlssisslppL  . 

Com'dg  Ist  div.  24th  army  corps.  (On  temporary  leave  of  aM«»»J 

Commanding  8d  cavalry  military  division  of  Mississippi.  ^ 

Member  genM  ooort-martiaL  (u nder  orders  to  army  oi  Potomsc, 

Prisoner  of  war. 

Commanding  2d  brigade  Ist  division  4th  army  corps.       |^_^ 

Com'dg  1st  CSV.  dlv.  mid.  mil.  div.  (On  temporary  leave  of  sosenoo* 

Commanding  8d  cavalry  division  middle  military  dlrision. 

Chief  of  MapfT-QeuQxtX  Thomas's  stafll 

Awaiting  orders.  ^  ,^,  j-hW 

Commanding  2d  cavalry  division  military  division  of  MImWW 

Commanding  1st  brigade  1st  division  15tn  army  oorpik 

Commanding  district  of  Southwest  Missouri. 
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LIST  OF  MAJOR  AM)  BRIGADIEB-OEZTESALS  OF  VOLUNTEERS,  ica-iOonUnusd,) 


If  4KB  A3il>  RANK. 


STATION. 


HOW  EMPLOYED. 


QOes  A.  Smith 

Ja^erA-Mtitby 

Thtmu  K.  Smiih. 

Walter  Q.  Genham 

Ifonntiiit  F.  Force. 

Bobvrt  A.  Cameron 

JoliiiM.C«««e 

John  A.  Bavllna. 

AlTMi  CGUlem 

John  W.  Toner 

HainrE.DaTiefl. 

Andrcv  J.  Haaiilton 

BeniyW.  Bine 

JameiliLedae 

Jainet  H.  intfoo 

Adin  S.  UnderwocMl 

AngostGi  L  Cbetlain 

WUltanAPfle. 

JchaW.PdUer 

JohnF.Mfller. 

Fhnip  Be^  de  Tirobriand. 

Qraa  Bnaaer 

Cmtopbtf  C  Andrews. . . 

Edward  M.  McCook 

Lewi8A.Grant 

Edward  Hatch. 

AugwiV.  Kaatz 

Fkaoeis  FttseiMten 

John  F.  Hartranft. 

Somod&Guroa 

StnoB  a  Griffin, 

John  £.  &ooke. 

SdMii  A.  Miles. 

Jaarph  Hares . 

BjrooIL  Pteroe 

SMea  Gcanor 

Joihaa  L.  Chamberlain. .. . 

H5ettW.Rlce 

VBIIamF.  BarUett. 

Edvari  &  Brafcg 

MartlaD.  Hattfln. 

aarlesJ.  Paine 

a«bDB.  Mclntoflh 

GtarstK,  Chapman 

WUlkmGroaeL 

Joieph  A.  Cooper 

JakaTCroxton  , 

Jafan  W.  8pragne 


LBth<rP.  Brarfioy 

Clwteaa  Walcatt , 

WUHara  W,  Belknap. 

Powell  Clairton 

JorphA.  Haakln , 

hm»  D.  Fesaenden 

EULosff^ 

Ihoww.  Eagan. !'.!.'... 

Josenh  R.  IfawU^y , 

VaHam  H.  Seward,  jr..., 

Isaac  HDaval 

Jolu  Edwards , 

Thomas  A- Smyth , 

fertfinand  Tan  Derveer.., 

l^eoasaDeTln , 

AtttdGiUbe 

K.&McKenzie. 

».RHaT» 

Jjoesasiack , 

Thomss  J.  Locas 

LJ.IhFia 

*«i^  Bailey 

«««l«LE«nl , 

wary  G.Thomas 

<^ras  Hamlin , 


Savannah,  Ga. 

VIcksbnrg.  Miss 

In  the  field,  Tenn. 

New  Albany,  Ind. ...  — 

In  the  field,  6a 

Thlbodeanx,  La. . 

Sarannah,  Ga. 

aty  Point,  Va. 

In  the  field,  Tenn. 

Bexmnda  Hundred,  Va. . . 

Army  of  Potomac 

New  Orleans,  La. 

In  the  field,  Va 

Palatine  BriWN.Y.... 

In  the  field,  l>nn a. . 

Newtonvllle,  Mass 

Memphis  Tenn 

Port  Hndson,  La. 

Savannah,  Ga 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Army  of  Potomac 

LltUe  Rock.  Ark 

Steamer  Niagara,  MisSk  river 

In  the  field,  Ga 

Army  of  Potomao 

In  the  field,  Teun 

In  the  field,  Va 

Washincton,  D.  a 

Army  of  Potomac. 

New  York  city 

Army  of  Potomac.  .... 

In  the  field,  Tenn. 

Washin^on,  D.  C 

Army  of  Potomac 

Llbby  prison,  Richmond,  Va 

Arm/  of  Potomac 

Washington,  D.  0, 

Army  of  Potomac 

SsTannah,  Ga 

WInthrop,  Mass 

Arm/  of  Potomac 

Waf  hlneton,  D.  C 

In  the  field,  Va 

Philadelphia,  Pn 

Winchester,  Va 

In  the  field,  Tenn. 

In  the  field,  Tenn. , 

In  the  field,  Tenn, 

Savannah,  Ga. 

In  the  field,  Tenn. 

New  Haven,  Cunn 

In  the  field,  Ga 

In  the  field,  Ga 

Pine  Bluflf;  Ark 

Washington,  D.  C 

In  the  ffeldjr'a 

Leziiu;:ton,  Ky 

Washington,  D.  a 

In  the  field,  Va 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va 

In  the  field,  Va 

Fort  Smith,  Ark 

Army  of  Potomac 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

In  the  field,  Va 

In  the  field,  Va 

Army  of  Potomao 

In  the  field,  Va 

Memphis  Tenn 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Morganzla,  La 

New  Orleans,  La. 

In  the  field,  Va 

In  the  field,  Va 

New  Orleans,  La. 


Otnnmanding  4th  division  17th  army  eorps. 

Commanding  brigade  district  of  Vicksboiig. 

Serving  with  dot  of  the  army  of  Tennsssee. 

Wounded. 

Commanding  Ist  brigade  8d  division  17th  army  eorpi. 

Commanding  district  of  Lafourche 

Commanding  4th  division  li^tb  army  corps. 

Chief  of  General  Grant's  stait 

Commanding  Governor^  guard. 

Chief  of  stall;  department  of  Virginia  and  North  GuoUba. 

Commanding  1st  brigade  2d  cavalry  division. 

Under  orders  of  M^iur-General  Canby. 

Commanding  1st  brigade  2d  division  19th  army  earpe. 

Awaiting  ordeas. 

Commanding  cavalry  corps,  military  divtslon  of  MlaalsslppL 

Wounded. 

Commanding  colored  troops,  State  of  Tenneseee. 

Commanding  United  Sutea  fDroca. 

Commanding  1st  division  I7th  army  corps. 

Commanding  post 

Commanding  Isl  brigade  8d  division  2d  army  corps. 

Commanding  2d  bripide  cavalry  division,  depH  of  Arkansas. 

En  route  to  Morganzia,  La.    (On  duty  in  department  of  GulU) 

Commanding  1st  cavalry  division,  military  division  of  Mlaaisslppt 

Commanding  2d  brigade  2d  division  6th  army  corps. 

Commanding  6th  cavalry  division,  military  division  of  Miss. 

Commanding  cavalry  division,  depH  of  Virginia  and  N.  OarollBE. 

Member  of  mititarr  commission.    (Severely  wounded.) 

Commanding  1st  lUvision  Vth  army  corps. 

Member  of  general  court-martial.    (Severely  wounded.) 

Commanding  2d  brigade  2d  division  9th  army  corpa. 

Serving  In  depH  of  tbe  Cumberland.       [army  corps.  (Wonnded.) 

Member  board  for  examination  of  applicants  for  commissions  in  1st 

Commanding  Ist  division  2d  army  corps. 

Prisoner  of  war. 

Commanding  2d  brigade  8d  division  2d  army  corps. 

Severely  wounded. 

Commanding  1st  brigade  1st  division  5th  army  corps. 

Commanding  1st  brigade  4th  division  l&th  army  corps. 

Under  medical  treatment  [ix-'^ry  leave  of  absence.) 

Commanding  1st  brigade  4th  division  5tii  army  corps.    (On  tem- 

Comnuuiding  division  22d  tamy  corpc 

Commanding  1st  division  25th  army  corps. 

Severely  wounded. 

Member  of  military  commission. 

Comnuuidlng  8d  brigade  Ist  division  4th  army  oor^M. 

Commanding  1st  brigade  2d  division  28d  army  corps. 

Commanding  1st  brigade  1st  cavalry  div.  mil.  div.  of  Mississippi. 

Commanding  2d  brigade  1st  division  17th  army  corps. 

Commanding  1st  brigade  8d  division  2Sd  army  corps. 

Wounded.  [leave  of  absoBoa.) 

Commanding  2d  brig.  4th  div.  15th  army  corps.     (On  temporary 

Commanding  8d  brigade  4th  division  ITth  army  corpa. 

Commanding  post 

Chief  of  artiUery,  department  of  Waahlnffton. 

Commanding  8d  brigade  1st  division  19tn  army  corps. 

Wounded. 

Wounded. 

Commanding  2d  brigade  1st  division  24th  army  corpa. 

Commanding  post 

Commanding  lat  In&ntry  division,  department  of  W.  Virginia. 

Commanding  Ist  brigade  district  of  the  ihmtier. 

Commanding  8d  brigade  2d  division  2d  army  oorjM. 

Under  orders  to  department  of  CumberUnd. 

Com'dg  2d  brigade  Ist  cavalry  division  middle  military  division. 

On  duty  in  Isl  cavalry  division  middle  military  dlvkion. 

Commanding  2d  brigade  1st  division  6th  army  corps. 

Com'dg  1st  brigade  1st  inf.  div.,  department  of  West  Virginia. 

Com'dg  2d  brig.  2d  div.  reserve  corps,  mlL  div.  of  W.  Mississippi 

On  recruiting  service 

Commanding  cavalry  brigade,  department  of  Onlt 

Commanding  cavalrv  division,  department  of  GulC 

Commanding  1st  brigade  1st  dlvi^on  19th  srmy  corps. 

Commanding  8d  brigade  Ist  division  25th  army  corps. 

Commanding  8d  div.  U.  6.  colored  troops,  department  of  GuIC 


RECAPITULATION. 


HOW  EMPLOYED. 

M^GeiMnk. 

Brig.  OtaeAOs. 

Aggr«c*ta. 

Ob  eacninand. .a ...,,. r 

45 
1 

8 
1 
7 
1 
2 
1 

SCO 

12 

20 
14 
12 

245 

Before  Committee  on  Conduct  of  the  War. 

2 

Aviitijig  oiders 

20 

2 

27 

Of  dntr,  on  accoant  of  sickness  or' wounds .......................... 

15 

^■ipedaldnty. 

14 

Ob  kave  of  absence 

SI 

^•der  trial 

8 

Wsooasof  War. 

S 

Total 

66 

267 

88S 

DO 


ARMY  OPERiTlONa 


NAVT  DEPARTMENT. 


NAME. 


DUTY. 


PloM  of  btrtli. 


Wtof  adtlacn. 


D*to«r«lshd 


Gideon  Wells Swmtary 

Onstanu  V.  Fox I  Assistant  S*^cretary,. 

WmUm  Faxon iChlefCliTk 

"William  Plume  Moran Clerk 

da  do.  DUburslng  Clerk. .. . 


Connecticut. . . . 
MassachasfTtta . 
Connecticut . . . 
Virginia 


Bureau  of  Yard*  and  DocJcm. 

Joseph  Smith 

William  P.  8.  Sanger 

John  W.  Bronaugh 

Bureau  qf  KavigcUion, 

Charles  Henry  Davis 

Bei^amln  F.  Greene. 

Bureau  qf  Ordnance. 
Henry  A.  Wise. 


Chief  of  Bureau. 
Civil  Engineer.. 
Chief  Clerk 


Connecticut. . . . 
MassaohuBctta.. 
Connecticut. . . . 
Virginia 


7  Mar.,  1861 
»May,  1861 

19  Mar.,  1861 

8  Dec,  189S 


Chief  of  bureau. 
Chief  Clerk 


Chief  of  Bureau. 


Richmond  Aulick >  Assistant . 

C.E.  Graves Chief  Clerk. 


Bureau  qf  Eptipment  and  lieerulting, 

Albert  N.  Smith 

S.  Honrlques. 

Bureau  qf  Medicine  and  Surgery, 

William  Whebn 1 

Phlneas  J.  Uorwiu 


Bureau  qfProvitiona  and  Clothing, 

Horatio  Bridge 

Thomas  FiUebrown 


Bureau  qf  Construction  and  Bepair. 

John  Lenthall. . .  

James  W.  Deeble 


Bureau  qf  Steam  Engineering, 

Beniamin  F.  Isherwood 

WilUam  IL  Alljm 


Chief  of  Bureau. 
Chief  Clerk 


Chief  of  Bureau 

Assistant  to  Bureau. 


Chief  of  Bureau. 
Chief  Clerk 


Chief  of  Bureau.. 
Chief  Clerk 


Chief  of  Bureau. 
Chief  Clerk 


Maasaehusetta . , 
Massachusetts . . 
Virginia , 


Massachusetts . . 
Hew  Hampshire. 


HewTork 

'Connecticut . . . . 


Xfassaohusetts . . 
Dist  Columbia. 
Dist  Colombia. 


^faasaohusetts... 
New  York 


Maine . . . 
Sweden  . 


Vermont. 


New  York. 
VIrginU... 
Vermont . . 


Massachusetts... 
New  York 


Pennsylvania... 
Maryland 


Pennsylvania... 
Pennsylvania... 


Maine. 
Maine. 


Maine. 


Dist  Columbia.. 
Diat  Columbia.. 


Pennsvlvanla.... 
Dist  Columbia.. 


New  York.... 
Connecticut.. 


NewY<Jrk.. 
Wisconsin... 


25  May,  1846 
15  Sept,  164i 
<Jnne,18tt 


17  July,  1861 
19  Feb.,  im 


25  June,  1868 
28  June,  18fi8 
9  Aug.,  1661 

30  May,  1868 
S8ept,1869 

1  Get,  185* 

8  June,  ISSf 

IGct,  1854 
lSept,13tf 

13  Novn  18S8 
6  April,  1861 

25  July,  1961 

9  Jan.,  1S68 


REAR  ADMIRALS  OF  THE  NAVY. 

NAME. 

fitaUirUNbora. 

BteUofwhidiBdUMi. 

Origliud  «ati7  into  tb» 
Mrrio*. 

^,s;;iffir* 

Active  List. 
David  G.  Farragut,*. 

Tennessee. 

Tennessee. 

17DeoL,   1810 

18  June,  1812 

19  Dec.,  1815 

12  Aug.,  1828 

IFeb.,   1S26 

2  Feb.,   1829 

+9  Mar.,  1798 

20  June,  1806 

16Jan.,    1S09 

lOJan.,    1809 

15  Nov.,  1809 

17  Dec,   1810 

ISept,  1811 

16  July,  15«» 

I^uis  M.  GoldsDorough. 

District  Columbia..... 
New  Jersey    .....  ... 

MaryUmd 

16  July,  IS® 

Samuel  F.  Dupont 

Delaware 

16  July,  IS® 

Charles  Hcury  Davis 

Massachusetts 

Ponn9ylvania«.. 

Pennsylvania 

Massachusetts.. 

Pennsylvania. 

7  Feb.   1S« 

John  A.  Dablgrcn 

7  Feb.,  1^ 

David  D.  Porter 

Pennsylvania 

4  Jul/,  ISff 

Betired  List. 
Charles  Stewart 

Pennsylvania^ 

South  Carolina 

Massachusetts 

(Connecticut 

New  Jersey. 

16  July,  19g 

William  B.  fihubrick 

South  Carulina 

Connecticut 

16  July  m 

Joseph  Smith * 

16  July  19<S 

Francis  H  Gregory 

16  July  isg 

SUas  H.  Strinjrham 

New  York 

New  York 

16  July  18« 

Samuel  L.  Bre»»de 

New  York 

New  York 

16  July  1^ 

Hiram  Paulding 

New  York 

New  York 

16  July,  1863 

COMMODORES  OP  THE  NAVY. 


Active  Lint. 

Thomas  T.  Craven 

Henry  K.  Hoff. 

Henry  U.  Bell 

William  Smith 

John  W.  Livingston 

Henry  K.  Thatcher. 

John  S.  Mlssroon 

Robert  R  lUichoock.... 

Stephen  C.  Rowan 

Joseph  Lanman 

Thomas  Turner 

Charles  H.  PiK*r 

Timothy  A.  Hunt 

Bylvautis  W.  Goilon 

James  8.  Palmer 

William  It.i.lford 

7ohn  Kodgers. 


District  Columbia.. 

Pennsylvania 

North  Carolina. .... 

Kentucky 

New  York 

Maine 

South  Carolina 

Connecticut 

Ohio 

Connecticut 

Virginia 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

Pennsylvania 

New  Jersey 

Virginia 

Maryland 


New  York 

South  Carolina.... 

New  York 

Missouri 

New  York 

Maine 

South  Carolina.... 

Connecticut 

Ohio. 

Connecticut 

Pennsylvania.. ..'.. 
District  Columbia, 

Connecticut 

Pennsylvania...... 

New  Jersey. 

Missouri , 

Maryland 


•  A^}Iot«l  Vic*-Admiral  Dflcwnber  SI,  I8<4 


IMay,  1822.... 
28  Oct,    1828.... 

4  Aug-  1828.... 

4  Mar.,   1823.... 

4  Mar.,  1828.... 

4  Mar.,  1828.... 
27  June,  1824.... 

IJan.,   1825... 

IFeb.,  1826.... 

IJan.,  1825.... 
21  April,  1825.... 

IMar.,  1325.... 

IFeb.,  1825.... 

IMar.,  1819.... 

IJan.,   1825.... 

IMar-  1825.... 
18  April  1828.... 

t  A«  lUntaaaak 


16  Jtily, 
16  July, 
16  July, 
16  July, 
16  July, 
16  July, 

16  Jul/i 
16  Jal7i 

16  Jalf. 
29  Aug., 
18  Dec 

2  JsQ-i 
2  Jan., 
2  Jsn., 
7  Feb, 
24  April, 

17  JupCl 


;86l 

m 
ises 

666 

1669 

m 
m 

1S68 

[868 
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OOMMODOSES  OF  THS  NATT-<aMiKiivMf). 


BeUredLUL 


JotoD.SkMt 

Wiltiam  Menrine 

TlMimas  Crabbe 

JohnCLon^ 

Joba  B.  MoBtcomny.. 
Cora^Uis  IL  Btrlbliog. . 

J«di«a  R.  8ab49 

GfaarleslLBeU 

Jowpk  R.  Jtrris 

WilHam  CNIdiolsoii. 

Jowph&HoIl 

WrnkmlLGardDer... 

T.  AJonios  Dornin 

Yndmtk  Eagle 

JobBRvdd 

WilliaiBW.  McKtan.., 

Claries  Lowndes. , 

Jooa  Marston. , 

Hearj  A.  Adtms. 

Oeorse  F.  Peanon*. 

JohnPope 

I«Tln  M.  Powell 

Chsrteft  mikeftt , 

Ueor^Eifk. 

WlIUmB  M.GieDd7..., 

0«»foS.Blsk« 

Andrew  A  HarwcM>d... 

neotoos  Bailey 

Hofli  T.  Porrtaace . . . . 
CulwaUader  Ringgold. , 
Jsme*  L.  Lardner , 


Slate  wbmbon. 


New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

New  HamiMibire.. 

New  Jersey 

Sooth  Carolina 

New  York 

New  York 

Massachasctta..... 

Bfaryland 

New  York 

Maryland 

Ireland 

PennsylYsnU 

Rhode  laland.... 

PennsylTanlj 

Maryland 

Mascaohusetta..... 

PennsTlvaoia 

New  Hampshire. . . 
Massachnsetts .... 

Virginia 

New  York 

New  York 

Virginia 

Massachusetts..... 

Pennsylvania 

New  York 

Maryland 

Maryland 

Pennsylranla 


8l«to*r«UekBatl 


New  York 

New  York 

Pennsylvania.... 
New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

Booth  Carolina... 

New  York 

NewYtork 

Maine 

Maryland 

C-oonecflent. 

Pennsylvania.... 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania.... 

Virginia 

Pennsylvania..... 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania . . . . 
Pennsylvania.... 
Massachnsetts.... 

Maine. 

Virginia 

New  York 

New  York 

Virginia 

Massochosetts,... 
Pennsylvania.... 

Newtork 

Maryland 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania.... 


OiiglMa  «try  hie  tlM     Date  af  ytmrnk 


Febw, 
Jan., 
Nov., 
Jane, 
Jnne, 
Jnne, 
Jane, 
Jnna, 
Jnne, 
Jane, 
Nov., 
Dee., 

Dec^ 
Nov., 
Nov., 
Mar^ 

Mar., 
May, 

Mar., 
Jan., 
Jan., 
Jan., 
April, 
Jan., 
Jan., 
Nov., 
Mar.! 
Jaly, 


1800. 
1609. 
1809. 
181S. 

lina. 

1S14. 
1M9. 
ISli. 
18ia. 
1818. 
1814. 
18ia. 
ISU. 
18U. 
leU. 
1915. 
1818. 
1814. 
1S15. 
lsl«. 
1S17. 
Isiy. 
I'^IS. 
18H. 
1818. 
1618. 
1818. 
1818. 
1819. 
1*520. 


Jnly,  18«S 
July,  1963 

joiy,  ises 

July,  164« 
July,  1$6S 

July,  isas 

Joly,  1S69 
Jaly,  1869 
July,  186S 
July,  1.S63 
July,  Ibfla 
Joly,  isai 
Joly,  isei 
July,  i^<6« 
July,  186S 
July,  ises 
July,  1^«S 
July,  is*«a 
July,  isaa 

July,  1863 
July,  1863 
July,  1863 
July,  1868 
July,  1863 
July,  1863 
July,  1863 
July,  1863 
July,  1«^ 
July,  1863 
July,  1863 
July,  1862 


ASIA.  The  most  important  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  A^a,  during  the  year  1865,  is  the 
steady  progr^s  of  the  Russians  in  Central  Asia, 
whidi  resolted  in  the  annexation  of  a  large  ter- 
ritory. Bj  a  circnlar  letter  to  its  Foreign 
Ministers,  of  December  8,  1864,  the  Russian 
Goyemment  explained  to  the  foreign  Govern- 
meots  the  reasons  for  this  extension  of  the 
firootiers  o&the  empire.  In  February  the  new- 
ly conquered  territory,  together  with  a  part 
of  the  former  possessions  in  Central  Asia,  were 
wected  into  the  new  Russian  province  of  Tur- 
kiatan.  la  May  the  Khan  of  Khokand  was  de- 
feated by  the  Russians  and  killed,  and  in  June 
the  important  town  of  Taskkent  was  occupied 
by  Aem.     {See  Russia.) 

In  China,  the  Taepings,  although  not  so  for- 
midable nnce  the  aeath  of  their  chief  leader 
13  before,  continued  to  harass  the  Imperial 
troops,  and  were,  at  the  close  of  1866,  not  com- 
pletely subdued.  The  insurrection  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan rebels  in  northwestern  China,  which 
had  first  broken  out  in  1862,  as  well  as  that  of 
tho  Nien-fei  (**  northern  rebels ")»  assumed 
larger  dimensions,  and  at  one  time  even  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  Pekin,  was  tlireatened. 

The  rdations  of  China  as  well  as  of  Japan  to 
fiio  powers  of  Europe  and  America  did  not 
wdergo  any  considerable  change.  Japan  evi- 
tJcntly  adjusts  itself  to  intercourse  with  forelgn- 
^  and  prepares  to  secure  many  of  the  advan- 
tages of  foreign  civilization.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  the  Mikarlo  gave  his  consent  to  the 
opening  of  the  two  ports  of  Osacca  and  Hioga, 
I 1 

^  Aettng  Bear  Admiral. 

t  Beprtnumded  and  Buspcnded  for  three  years  from  May 
■)ld6i  Two  years  of  his  suspension  was  remitted  by  the 
h«ddent,  December  27, 18C4. 


on  January  1,  1866,  to  foreign  trade.  {See 
China  and  Japan.) 

The  war  of  the  British  Government  in  India 
with  Bhootan,  continued  until  November,  when 
it  was  concluded  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  Other- 
wise the  peace  of  British  India  as  well  as  that 
of  the  native  countries  and  of  the  French  pos- 
sessions in  Farther  India,  was  not  dbturbea  by 
any  difficulties  of  importance.    {See  India.) 

A  civil  war  in  Afghanistan,  headed  by  the 
brothers  of  the  Ameer,  ended  in  the  defeat  of 
the  insurgents. 

Among  the  signs  of  an  advancing  civilization 
throughout  Asia  is  the  steady  increase  of  rail- 
roads, telegraphs,  and  steamboats.  British  India 
in  this  respect  begins  to  rival  the  countries 
of  Europe  and  America.  In  Asiatic  Russia,  the 
great  enterprise  of  a  telegraphic  connection 
between  America  and  Europe  made  uninter- 
rupted progress  towai'd  completion.  The  Indo- 
European  telegraph  was  finished  in  February, 
and  messages  passed  from  England  to  India 
in  twenty-four  hours.  In  Japan  the  first  rail- 
road was  finished,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  natives;  and  in  Persia,  the  Shah  granted 
the  first  concession  for  a  railroad  from  Tiflis  to 
Dznlfah.  In  China,  the  first  steamer  was  built 
at  Shanghai,  and  launched  in  October. 

ASTRONOMICAL  PHENOMENA  AND 
PROGRESS.  The  compiler  of  a  summary  in 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  remarks  upon 
the  extent  to  which  Astronomy  has  ceased  to 
be  a  science  prosecuted  by  a  distinct  and  exclu- 
sive set  of  methods.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the 
aid  for  which  it  has  long  been  dependent  on 
optical  principles  and  instruments,  the  science 
is  now  indebted  for  important  contributions 
to  the  spectroscope — to  chemistry,  which  play.* 
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80  large  a  part  in  the  spectrum  discoyeries,  be- 
sides determining  the  composition  of  meteorites, 
and  leading  to  important  dednctions  from  both 
sources — to  photography,  as  employed  in  delin- 
eating the  solar  and  Innar  surfaces,  the  posi- 
tions of  stars,  &c. — ^and  to  electricity,  which, 
besides  its  m^ny  incidental  services,  is  com- 
ing into  quite  general  use  as  a  means  of  the 
automatic  registering  (at  the  moment)  of  tran- 
sit observations.  As  the  field  of  practical  as- 
tronomy is  thus  continuaUy  enlarged  and  made 
to  extend  into  those  of  its  cognate  sciences,  it 
becomes  more  diflScult — ^in  fact,  within  the  lim- 
its of  an  annual  risumS^  scarcely  practicable — 
at  once  to  present  the  progress  of  the  science  as 
a  whole,  and  also  to  allow  to  each  subordiiiate 
topic  the  dbtinot  and  full  treatment  that  may 
be  due  to  its  individual  importance.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  points  below  considered,  however, 
the  reader  will  find  others,  astronomical  proper, 
snd  related,  included  under  the  titles  Atmos- 
phere; Mara;  Observatories^  <te. 

General  View, — Among  recently  formed  as- 
tronomical societies,  is  one  in  Germany,  its  lo- 
cation being  at  Heidelberg,  and  its  existence 
dating  from  August,  1863.  Though  its  more 
active  membership  will,  of  course,  be  found  in 
the  Germanic  States,  yet  this  society  will  in- 
clude on  its  list  savants  of  all  countries.  Its 
purpose  appears  to  be  to  enter  upon  the  funda- 
mental questions  of  astronomical  science,  ahd 
to  undertake  those  long  and  difficult  problems 
which  are  usually  too  exacting  for  the  time  and 
facilities  of  the  individual  astronomer. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1864,  M. 
Leverrier,  director  of  the  Imperial  Observatory 
at  Paris,  took  the  requisite  steps  for  enlisting 
astronomers  and  the  educated  classes  of  the 
empire  in  the  formation  of  a  society,  apparent- 
ly to  consist  in  a  large  and  somewhat  general 
membership,  and  designed  for  the  cultivation  of 
astronomical  and  meteorological — if  not,  gen- 
erally, of  physical — science.  The  association, 
the  plan  of  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Emperor,  is  to  be  under  the  direction  of  M.  Le- 
verrier, and  to  have  its  central  office  in  the 
Imperial  Observatory.  The  moderate  contribu- 
tions required  of  the  members  are  to  be  em- 
ployed in  developing  the  director's  great  me- 
teorological enterprise,  and  in  furnishing  an 
outfit  of  implements  to  the  observatories  of  the 
southern  provinces.  In  April,  1865,  the  associa- 
tion had  already  expended  some  2,500  livres  in 
the  general  furtherance  of  scientific  objects,  be- 
sides assigning  1,000  francs  to  aid  M.  Cazin's  in-  • 
quiries  into  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat ;  700 
francs  to  aid  those  of  M.  Terquem,  as  to  the  vi- 
brations of  plates,  rods,  and  cords ;  600  francs  * 
for  those  of  M.  Gemez,  on  the  rotatory  power 
of  quartz  at  high  temperatures ;  and  500  also 
to  MM.  Gaugain  and  Diacon,  to  aid  their  re- 
searches in  electricity  and  the  spectrum  anal- 
ysis. 

In  the  XJnited  States,  the  most  important 
movement  in  the  way  of  association  for  scien- 
Mfic  ends  lias  been  the  organization,  in  1863,  of 


the  recently  constituted  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Of  the  field  of  operations  of  this  So- 
ciety, however,  embracing,  as  it  is  intended  to 
do,  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  gen- 
erally, the  subjects  of  astronomy  will  of  course 
form  but  a  part. 

In  the  death  of  Captain  James  M.  GiUiss,  U.  8. 
N.,  which  occurred  at  Wasliington,  February 
9th,  1866,  and  in  that  of  Professor  Geoi^ge  P. 
Bond,  at  Cambridge,  on  the  17th  of  the  same 
month,  astronomical  science  in  the  United 
States  has  suffered  a  very  severe  loss.  Biograph- 
ical notices  will  appear  in  the  proper  place  in 
this  volume. 

The  director  of  the  Royal  Observatory  of 
Turin,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among 
astronomers  and  mathematicians  of  his  time, 
Baron  J.  B.  Plana,  died  at  the  city  named,  Jan- 
uary 20th,  1864,  in  his  eighty-third  year.  ffi5 
greatest  work  was  perhaps  his  **  Theory  of  the 
Moon's  Movements,"  1882 ;  but  his  labors  were 
varied  and  extensive— the  latest  volume  of 
Transactions  of  the  Turin  Academy  containing 
no  less  than  seven  elaborate  memoirs  fix)m  his 
pen.  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton,  late  As- 
tronomer Royal  for  Ireland,  died  on  the  2d  of 
September,  1865,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years. 

The  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  London,  was,  in  1862,  awarded  to  Mr. 
W.  De  la  Rue,  for  his  astronomioal  researches, 
and  especially  for  his  applications,  in  these,  of 
photography ;  and  in  1863,  to  Professor  Arge- 
lander,  for  his  survey  of  the  northern  heavens. 

The  gold  medal  of  the  Society  was,  in  1865, 
at  the  meeting  of  February  10th,  awarded  to 
Professor  G.  P.  Bond,  of  the  Harvard  College 
Observatory.     The  President,  Mr.«W.  De  la 
Rue,  accompanied  his  announcement  of  Ihe 
award  with  a  most  flattering  but  well-deserved 
eulogy  on  the  labors  and  achievement  of  Pro- 
fessor Bond  in  connection  with  astronomical 
science,  instancing  the  evidences  to  be  found  in 
recently  published  volumes  of  the  AnruUs  of  the 
Astronomical  Observatory  of  ffarrard  College; 
his  magnificent  work  on  the  great  comet  of 
1868;  tie  contributions  made  by  him  to  the 
theory  of  planetary  perturbations ;  his  mono- 
graphs on  Saturn ;  the  part  he  rendered  in  per- 
fecting apian  for  recording  by  the  electric  meth- 
od the  times  of  transit  of  stars  across  vertical 
hues  on  transparent  mica,  attached  to  the  dia- 
pliragm   of  the  spider-line  micrometer;  ihe 
photographing  of  the  moon's  surface,  first  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  by  him,  with  the  aid  of 
Messrs.  Whipple  &  Black,  of  Boston ;  and  an 
unfinished  work  upon  the  nebula  of  Orion.   The 
distinguished  astronomer,  however,  did  not  liv« 
to  learn  of  the  honors  designed  for  him— his 
death  having  occurred  February  17th,  just  one 
week  after  the  date  of  the  award. 

At  the  public  sitting  of  the  French  Academy, 
early  in  February,  1866,  the  Lalande  medal,  the 
highest  t  astronomical  prize  in  its  giit,  ^ 
awarded  to  Mr.  Richard  Carrington,  of  Red' 
hiU,  for  his  observations  upon  and  plates  of  the 
solar  spots. 
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Measurements  of  Aree  of  Parallel,  and  of 
Meridian. — Under  the  direction,  doring  his  life- 
time, of  F.  G.  W.  Struve,  and  of  Sir  Henry 
James  &nd  others,  the  work  of  measuring  the 
immense  arc  of  the  parallel  running  from  Orsk, 
OD  the  Ural  River,  to  Valentia,  on  the  western 
coist  of  Ireland,  has  now  been  for  some  years 
going  forward.  This  arc  embraces  about  75** 
of  longltade,  tkns  forming  more  than  one-fiflh 
of  an  entire  paralleL  In  carrying  out  these 
determinations  of  the  true  differences  of  longi- 
tudes, great  aid  is  derived  from  the  employment 
of  the  electric  telegraph.  Under  the  arrange- 
ments of  Professor  Argelander  and  M.  Otto 
Stmre  for  continuing  this  work,  observations 
were  made  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1864, 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  exact  differences 
of  longitude  of  Greenwich  with  Bonn,  with 
Nieaport,  and  with  Haverford-West — these 
operations  being  directed  by  Colonel  Forsch 
and  Captain  Zylinski  (of  the  Russian  service), 
and  Dr.  Thiel  (attached  to  the  University  of 
Bonn). 

Another  survey  of  an  arc  of  parallel  is  also 
bdng  carried  carried  on  in  India,  this  being 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  great  Indian  Arc, 
and  the  work  as  the  Indian  Trigonometrical 
Snrvey. 

Dr.  Otto  Torrell  reported,  in  the  fall  of  1863, 
the  progress  made  during  the  summer  of  that 
jetr  in  the  surveys  preliminary  to  the  measure- 
ment of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  at  Spitzbergen. 
The  proposed  arc  is  4:^°  in  length,  extending 
from  Ross  Island,  at  the  extreme  north,  to 
Hq>e  bland,  at  the  extreme  south,  of  Spitzber- 
^0.  The  survejs  in  1863  extended  over  1°  60' 
of  this  distance,  being  chiefly  directed  to  the 
selection  of  suitable  statipns,  and  of  a  favorable 
locality  for  the  measurement  of  a  base  line: 
they  were  to  be  continued  in  the  summer  of 
1864. 

Parallax  and  Distance  of  the  Sun^  and  of  the 
Moon. — In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronom- 
ietl  Society,  vol.  33,  Mr.  E.  J.  Stone  h<vs  a  paper 
on  tlie  "  Determination  of  the  Sun's  Mean  Equa- 
torial Horizontal  Parallax,  from  Declination 
Observations  of  Mars  and  Stars,  made  during 
the  Opposition  of  1862,  at  the  Royd  Observa- 
tory, Greenwich ;  the  Royal  Observatory,  Oape 
of  Good  Hope ;  and  the  Government  Observa- 
tory, Williamstown,  Victoria."  In  this  paper, 
presented  May  13th,  1864,  Mr.  Stone's  conclu- 
sion is,  that  l^e  sun's  mean  horizontal  parallax 
is,  wi^out  doubt,  already  determined  to  the  first 
decimal  place,  namely,  as  8".9 ;  while  he  thinks 
the  value  8". 943,  has  the  greatest  probability  in 
ite  favor.  Mr.  Hansen,  by  calculations  ^om 
lanar  theory,  has  lately  arrived  at  the  value 
8".9159;  Dr.  Winnecke,  at  that  of  8".964. 

Among  the  modes  of  estimating  the  sun's 
^stance,  however,  independent  of  parallax,  are 
thoae  based  on  determinations  of  the  velocity 
of  light  Professor  Phillips,  in  his  address 
before  the  British  Association,  1865,  alludes  to 
M.  Foucanlt's  wonderful  achievement  in  deter- 
mining tlie  velocity  of  light  in  its  movement 


^'  through  all  the  vast  planetary  space  of  millions 
and  thousands  of  milbons  of  miles,  more  exactly 
than  had  been  inferred  by  astronomers  from 
observations  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter."  though 
the  experimental  proof  reouisite  to  this  result 
had  been  condensed  "into  his  own  apartment," 
and  "within  a  tract  of  thirty  feet'^  M.  Fou- 
cault's  achievement  is.  indeed,  a  remarkable 
one,  and  his  numerical  result  doubtless  gives 
very  closely,  the  velocity  of  light  in  the  dense 
atmosphere  at  the  earth's  surface.  A  corre- 
spondent of  the  Reader y  October  7th,  1865,  caUs 
attention,  however,  to  the  admitted  fact  that 
light,  in  passing  through  material  media,  moves 
faster  as  the  medium  is  rarer ;  and  he  suggests 
the  probability  that  the  velocity  of  light  in  the 
inter-planetary  spaces,  where  no  material  me- 
dium (at  least  of  the  ordinary  sort)  is  supposed 
to  exist,  may  be  greater  than  it  is  in  the 
denser  portions  of  our  atmosphere.  He  con- 
cludes that,  taken  alone,  the  result  of  M. 
Foucault's  experiment  cannot  be  considered  a 
sufficient  warrant  for  the  deduction  that  the 
estimated  distance  of  the  earth  must  be  mate- 
rially reduced.  Still,  the  tendency  of  late  years 
to  admit  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  solar 
parallax  coincides  with  the  result  of  Foucault's 
experiment,  in  requiring  a  diminution  in  the 
previous  estimates  of  the  sun's  distance ;  and  it 
may  be  said  that  this  is  the  conclusion  to  which, 
on  a  variety  of  grounds,  the  minds  of  astrono- 
mers are  now  tending. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Breen  has  corrected  Adams' 
constant  of  the  lunar  parallax,  by  0".38,  in- 
creasing  it  to  3422".70.  The  consjgnt  so  in- 
creased is  adopted  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  for 
1867.  Its  acceptance  implies  a  diminution  of 
the  moon's  mean  distance  from  the  earth  equal 
to  about  26  miles.    ^ 

Preparation  for  Observing  the  Transit  of 
Venus,  1882. — Whatever  values  for  the  solar 
parallax  and  the  sun's  distance  may  be  finally 
arrived  at,  it  has  become  admitted  that,  as  de- 
duced from  observations  on  the  two  transits  of 
Venus  last  occurring — those  of  the  years  1761 
and  1769 — the  former  was  too  small,  and  the 
latter,  accordingly,  too  great  Authorities  state 
that  the  two  transits  of  Venus  across  the  sun's 
disc  next  to  occur,  will  take  place  in  the  years 
1874  and  1882;  but,  having  met  with  no  ac- 
count of  preparations  for  observing  that  of  1874, 
the  writer  infers  that  this  transit  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  one  favorable  for  observation.  The 
importance,  then,  which  must  at  this  time  at- 
tach to  the  observation  of  the  more  favorable 
one,  that  of  1882,  may  be  understood  from 
what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  section. 

A  proposal  for  a  new  expedition  toward  the 
N'ortn  Pole  having  been,  in  the  eai-ly  part  of 
1865,  discussed  before  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  London,  the  Astronomer  Royal  ad- 
dressed to  its  President,  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  a 
letter  in  which  he  favors,  instead,  a  South  Polar 
expedition.  This,  he  argues,  while  it  might 
afford  information  on  a  point  of  vital  importance 
to  astronomy — ^the  question  whether  tl^e  proner 
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stations  can  be  found  in  the  antarctic  regions 
for  observation  of  the  transit— could  doubtless 
be  rendered  at  the  same  time  not  less  profitable 
than  an  arctic  exploration,  by  combining  with 
this  main  purpose,  those  of  observations  in  con- 
nection with  geo^aphy,  geology,  hydrography, 
magnetism,  meteorology,  natural  history,  and 
other  subjects  for  which  the  localities  may  be 
suitable. 

Prof  Airy  had  previously  discussed,  in  an 
elaborate  paper,  the  circumstances  of  the  coming 
transit,  and  especially  in  reference  to  the  selec- 
tion of  stations  for  observation,  his  paper  being 
published  in  the  "Monthly  Notices"  (R.  A.  S.). 
In  explanation,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  method 
of  determining  the  sun's  distance  by  means  of 
the  transit,  depends  on  a  comparison  of  the 
lengths  of  time  occupied  in  the  passage  of  the 
planet  across  the  solar  disc,  as  witnessed  from 
different  points  on  the  earth's  surface;  and  the 
result  is  more  nearly  correct  in  proportion  as 
the  differences  in  the  apparent  duration  of  the 
trandt  are  made  to  approach  nearer  to  the  max- 
imum of  possible  difference  (this  geometrical 
maximum  being  expressed  by  2.00).  The  tran- 
flit  of  1882  wiD  occur  on  the  6th  of  December ; 
its  duration  will  be  nearly  six  hours,  namely, 
from  about  2  hours  to  about  8  hours,  Greenwich 
mean  solar  time.  Now,  the  instant  and  place 
(true  perhaps  to  a  second  of  time  and  arc)  at 
which  the  planet  will  enter  and  leave  the  solar 
disc,  are  known ;  and,  of  course,  also,  exactly 
how  the  earth  will  be  hanging  in  space  at  the 
time — how  its  axis  will  be  situated  in  reference 
to  tiie  pl£u^e  of  the  ecliptic,  and  to  tiie  line  of 
the  apparent  path  of  the  planet  across  the  solar 
disc.  Suppose  a  plane  cutting  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  tangent  to  the  sun's  limb  at  the  point 
of  the  planet's  ingress  upoh  the  disc :  then,  of 
two  sets  of  observers  at  points  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  earth  remote  from  this  plane,  one  set  wiU 
(as  its  distance  approaches  a  semi-diameter  of 
the  earth)  see  the  ingress  accelerated,  while 
the  other  set  will,  in  like  proportion,  see  it 
retarded.  Suppose  another  plane,  cutting  the 
centre  of  the  earth  and  the  point  of  the  planet's 
egress  from  the  disc :  in  like  manner,  observers 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  earth  remote  from  this 
plane  will  respectively  see  the  egress  retarded 
and  accelerated.  The  desiderata,  then,  are 
suitable  stations  for  observing,  at  both  or  all 
of  which  the  sun  shall  be  visible  at  2  hours  and 
at  8  hours  Greenwich  mean  time ;  while  at  one 
set  of  these,  the  ingress  ^all  be  accelerated  and 
the  egress  retarded,  and  at  the  other  the  ingress 
shall  be  retarded,  and  the  egress  accelerated — 
thus  securing  the  greatest  practicable  difference 
of  apparent  durations  of  the  transit. 

Prof.  Airy  finds  that  the  latter  of  these  two 
conditions  is  well  answered  by  stations  on  the 
seaboard  of  the  United  States  (those  toward 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  having  the  advantage  of  a 
higher  sun  at  egress),  and  at  Bermuda.  At 
these  places  the  duration  of  transit  is  shortest; 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  mean  retarda- 
tion of  ingress  is  0.95,  the  mean  acceleration  of 


ejgress  0.83  nearly:  total  shortening,  1-78  (pos- 
sible  maximum,  2.00).  At  Bermuda,  the  par- 
allactic values  are,  for  ingress,  0.9,  and  for  egress 
0.9 :  total  shortening,  1.80. 

For  the  parts  of  the  earth,  however,  at 
which  the  duration  of  transit  will  be  longest, 
the  choice  of  stations  is  more  limited  and  the 
practical  difiiculties  are  greater.  The  statioii 
must  be  on  the  antarctic  continent,  and  at  some 
point  at  which  the  brief  descent  (in  a  practica- 
Die  latitude)  of  the  sun  at  that  season  below 
the  horizon  shall  occur  and  tenninate  between 
the  hours  of  2  and  8  Greenwich  mean  time. 
As  the  sun  will  be  low  at  best,  it  is  further  de- 
sirable that  tiie  hour  angles  of  these  two  limes 
shall  be  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  The  re- 
quirements can  only  be  satined  by  a  locadoD 
in  about  eS'^.S.  lat.  and  about  105°  £.  long.; 
and  therefore  somewhere  between  SabrinaLand 
and  Bepulse  Bay.  The  value  for  acceleration 
of  ingress  would  here  be  0.95,  that  for  retarda- 
tion of  egress  about  0.66:  total  lengtJiening, 
1.61.  Combining  this  with  observations  at 
Bermuda,  the  whole  difference  of  durations 
would  be  8.41  (geometrical  maximum,  4.00). 
Supposing  the  latitude  65*'  S.,  and  the  sun^s 
Boutn  polar  distance  67°  27',  tie  sun's  altitude 
at  each  observation  would  be  4"*  6' ;  which,  if 
the  sky  were  not  liable  to  banks  of  haze  near 
the  horizon,  and  the  weather  should  prove 
favorable,  would  suffice.  A  point  on  the  ant- 
arctic continent  neai*ly  opposite  that  now  con- 
sidered, would  show  the  sun  at  both  ingress 
and  egress;  but  the  total  lengthening  would 
be  only  about  0.6,  agjunst  1.61  near  Sabrina 
Land. 

In  accordance  with  these  conclusions^  Mr. 
Airy,  in  the  letter  before  referred  to,  urges  an 
early  exploration  of  the.  region  between  this 
coast  and  Repulse  Bay ;  and  he  then  continu(s: 

"  The  points  to  be  ascertained  are — (1)  wheth- 
er the  coast  is  accessible  on  December  6th ;  (2) 
whether  a  latitude  of  65°  can  be  reached;  (8) 
whether  the  sun  can  usually  be  seen  well  on 
December  6th  at  three  hours  on  each  side  of  the 
lower  meridian.  *  *  *  Should  the  answer 
to  the  first  or  third  of  these  questions  be  nega- 
tive, "then  it  wc  uld  be  proper  to  examine  other 
portions  of  the  South  Continent,  say  in  longi- 
tude not  very  different  from  6^  [75']  West,  but 
with  no  particular  restriction,  except  that  of 
gaining  the  highest  possible  South  lati^de. 
And  the  only  point  for  inquiry  would  be,  how 
well  the  sun  can  usually  be  seen  on  December 
6th,  at  2*^  and  8**  Greenwich  mean  solar  tune. 

AsUroids,  —  Mr.  Pogson,  of  Madras,  an- 
nounced the  discovery.  May  8d,  1864,  of  a 
supposed  new  asteroid,  and  to  which  he  as^ 
signed  the  name  and  number,  Sappho  (S^)- 
Oppolzer,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Airy,  asserted,  from 
comparison  of  the  elements  of  the  two,  tne 
identity  of  this  planet  with  M.  D '-Arrests, 
known  as  Freya  (76).  Mr.  Pogson,  la  *J*^ 
note,  admitted  this  identity,  remarking  that  tne 
name  Sappho  is  thus  at  liberty  for  ft^^ure  n^ 
Astronomers  seem  not  yet  to  have  changed  tne 
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immbernig  of  the  subsequent  discoveries  to  oor- 
fespoad  with  this  conclusion.  Evidently,  how- 
ever, not  to  speak  of  this  asteroid  (80),  all  the 
numbers  now  assigned  must  be  considered  as 
subject  to  alteration,  so  long  as  there  remains 
a  doubt  in  regard  to  (75)  and  (77) ;  unless,  in- 
deed, these  numbers  shall  be  indefinitely  loft 
blank. 

M.  Temf>el,  of  MarseQles,  discovered^  Septem- 
ber ^th,  1864,  a  new  planet  having  the  bright- 
ness of  a  star  of  the  10th  [one  account  says  of  the 
ll-12thj  magnltade,  and  to  which  he  assigned 
the  name  and  nnmber,  Terpsichore  (81).  Dr. 
Luther,  of  Bilk,  November  27th,  1864,  detected 
another  asteroid,  Alcmene  (82).  At  Naples, 
April  26th,  1865,  M.  de  Gasparis  discovered  a 
new  planet,  which,  in  commemoration  of  Dante 
and  of  the  dzth  centennial  return  4n  this  year 
of  his  natal  day,  he  designated  Beatrix,  the 
number  being  considered  (83).  August  26th, 
1865,  Dr.  Ludier  added  yet  another  to  the  list 
of  known  minor  planets :  to  this,  which  is  of 
a  brightness  corresponding  to  the  tenth  mag- 
nitude, he  has  assigned  the  designation  of  Oho 

Thus,  the  list  of  new-found  asteroids  for  1864, 
and  to  August,  1865,  must  for  the  present  stand 
15  fdlows : 

1S«4.    (90)  [Stppho?] 1>7  Mr.  Pogsoa. 

*  <S1)  Terpsichore bjr  M.  TempeL 

*•       (S;2>  Alcmene by  Dr.  Luther. 

ISCSk    ^)  Beatrix by  M.  de  OMparit. 

•  (d4)  dlo by  Dr.  Lather. 

Humboldt  had  called  attention  to  some  re- 
markable diflTerences  between  the  planets  lying 
vithout  and  those  within  the  "asteroid, plan- 
et," or  asteroid  zone.  The  superior  planets  are 
lirge,  are  of  comparatively  low  density,  rotate 
in  somewhere  near  10  hours,  are  much  flattened 
It  &dr  poles,  and  are  admitted  to  have.  21  sat- 
ellites; whUe  the  inferior  planets  are  smaller, 
tre  more  dense,  rotate  in  periods  of  near  24 
boQTB,  are  less  flattened,  and  are  as  yet  known 
to  have  but  one  moon  —  our  own  satellite. 
Prof  Pierce  has  shown  how  a  true  planetary 
ring  of  cosmical  matter  could  be  sustained  for 
along  period  just  within  the  orbit  of  Jupiter. 
Kow,  Mr.  D.  Trowbridge  (Amer,  Jour,  of 
SHence^  1864-^65)  concludes  that  an  influence 
of  the  same  kind  would  sustain  rings  suooes- 
nrdy  farther  and  farther  in,  to  the  Mercnrial 
rinf ;  so  that  each  of  them  in  succession  would 
be  longer,  than  were  the  superior  planets  sev- 
er^y,  in  aggregating  into  a  planetary  body. 
And  this  circumstance,  he  thinks,  suffices  to 
explain  the  differences  of  the  inferior  from  the 
saperior  planets,  above  indicated. 

Aguo.  dividing  860^  by  80,  the  number  of 
the  planetoids  known  early  in  1864,  we  obtain 
for  each  an  average  space  of  4^""  only  of  the 
code ;  so  that  already  we  have  approximately 
arta^  of  these  bodies.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
npposed  that  the  end  of  these  discoveries  is* 
reidied  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  much  the 
krger  proportion  of  their  entire  number  are  ob- 
jects too  small  for  detection  by  our  best  tele- 
•eopei.    The  most  rational  theory  of  meteoric 


stones  is  that  they  are  small  asteroids.  Some 
of  the  thousands  of  these  bodies,  moving  in 
eccentric  orbits,  and  subject  to  extraordinary 
perturbations,  may  become  satellites  to  some  of 
the  large  planets,  and  finally  fall  into  them  as 
aeroliths.  It  is  curious  that  the  orbits  of  some 
of  the  known  asteroids  intersect  The  mean 
depth  in  space,  measured  on  a  radius  from  the 
sun,  of  the  whole  zone  of  the  asteroids,  lies,  so 
far  as  yet  determined,  between  the  limits  of  the 
orbit  of  Feronia,  2.145  (times  the  earth*s  mean 
distance  from  the  sun),  and  liaximiliana,  8.452 
(times  the  earth ^s  mean  distance)— a  breadth, 
therefore,  of  1.807  (times  the  mean  radius  of 
the  earth ^s  orbit). 

M.  H.  Faye,  whose  view  is  also  that  of  a  con- 
nection of  the  asteroids  with  meteoric  bodies, 
calls  attention  to  the  confirmatory  circumstance 
that  the  successive  discoveries  of  asteroids  have 
proceeded  steadily  to  bodies  of  less  and  less 
size :  while  those  found  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century  rank  among  stars  of  the  7-8th  magni- 
tnde,  some  of  the  more  recently  found  do  not 
exceed  the  12-1 3th  magnitude.  He  is  led  to 
infer  also  that  other  rings  of  asteroidal  bodies 
can  exist  in  other  regipns  of  the  solar  system-* 
a  supposition  already  familiar  to  physicists. 

Jupiter, — Upon  this  planet,  spots  of  definite 
shape  and  place  are  traceable  in  the  dark  spaces 
between  the  bright  belts;  and  Profl  Phillips 
impUes,  from  the  analogy  of  the  former  appear- 
ances with  some  which  characterize  the  surface 
of  Mars,  that  upon  Jupiter,  as  has  been  inferred 
in  the  case  pf  Mars,  these  permanent  spots  may 
indicate  features^say  outlines  of  land  and  water 
—on  the  planet's  surface.  The  belts^  on  the 
contrary,  change  in  extent,  outline,  and  number, 
being  constant  only  in  their  direction — that  par- 
allel to  the  planet's  rotation — ^and  in  the  color, 
which  b  that  of  cloud  reddened  by  morning  or 
evening  sunshine,  and  not  equally  so  in  every 
part.    {Se3  Mars.) 

Saturn, — Mr.  Proctor,  in  his  work  entitled 
"  Saturn  and  its  System,"  maintains  in  regard  to 
the  rings  the  hypothesis  first  advanced  by  Oas- 
sini,  to  the  eflect  that  the  perfect  ring  form  is 
an  appearance  only,  and  is  due  to  the  fiight  of 
"  disconnected  satellites  so  small  and  so  closely 
packed  that,  at  the  immense  distance  to  whicn 
Saturn  is  removed,  they  seem  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous mass."  It  may  at  the  least  be  said,  that 
the  most  recent  views  in  cosmical  philosophy 
rather  support  than  contradict  this  theory. 

Satellites, — Mr.  Lassell,  temporarily  residing 
at  Malta,  sent  thence  in  1864,  to  the  Royal  As- 
tronomical Society,  letters  giving  a  re$umS  of 
his  observations  at  that  place.  He  finds  bat 
foujf  satellites  for  the  planet  Uranas,  and  but 
one  for  Neptune ;  though  he  suggests  that  an- 
other and  very  distant  satellite  of  the  latter 
planet  may  also  exist 

One  of  Mr.  Lassell's  communications  is  ac- 
companied with  a  table,  calculated  by  Mr. 
Marth,  giving  the  long-desired  ephemeris  of  the 
five  inner  satellites  of  Saturn.  Of  these  satellites, 
Tethys  appears  to  be,  by  its  brightness  and  the 
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position  of  itd  orbit,  the  most  suitable  for  obser- 
vation. 

The  Planetary  System;  Questions  relating 
to  its  Origin^  and  its  probable  Stability, — In 
an  article  entitled  "  The  Density,  Rotation,  and 
Relative  Age  of  the  Planets"  {Amer,  Jour,  of 
Science,  2d  series,  vol.  xxxvii.— dat«  of  May, 
1864),  Prof  G.  Hinrichs,  of  the  Iowa  State 
University,  examines  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Sta- 
bility of  the  Solar  System."  This  doctrine 
he  characterizes  as  a  hypothesis  merely.  Ad- 
mitting the  existence  of  an  ethereal  medium 
filling  space,  he  proceeds  to  examine  the  places 
and  characteristics  of  the  planetary  bodies;  and 
is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  displacement  of 
their  orbits,  such  as  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
resistance  of  tlie  supposed  medium,  has  oc- 
curred and  will  continue  to  go  on,  the  tendency 
being  to  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  system. 
He  remarks  that  "  the  absence  of  positive  signs 
of  resistance  in  the  observed  motion  of  the 
planets,  does  not  prove  its  non-existence ;  for 
if  the  earth  approaches  the  sun  by  10  feet  every 
year,  this  resistance  could  not  be  said  to  be 
nothing — yet,  assuming  Kepler's  third  law  as 
applying  to  the  same  j^lanet  in  different  dis- 
tances, we  easily  find  that  the  year  would  be 
shortened  only  one  second  in  a  thousand  years^ 
by  this  resistance !  " 

The  author  endeavors  to  show  that,  as  in  the 
geological  examination  of  terrestrial  strata,  so 
we  can  determine  the  relative  ages  of  the  celes- 
tial strata — the  planets  and  their  moons — ^in- 
ferring this,  it  would  appear,  from  the  com-  * 
parative  amounts  of  deviation  or  dislocation 
exhibited  in  their  present  actual  orbita,  from 
a  certain  regular  or  mathematical  order  (such 
as  that  expressed  in  the  law  of  Bode  or  Titius), 
which  it  is  assumed  should  characterize  their 
intervals.  He  argues  that  the  actual  distances 
of  the  planets  successively  from  the  sun,  show 
a  higher  age  for  the  exterior  over  the  interior 
planets,  in  about  the  ratio  of  three  to  one; 
that,  as  marks  of  increasing  age,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  nearest  satellites  have  ap- 
proached their  primaries ;  that  the  entire 
system  of  orbits  becomes  gradually  closer;  and 
liiat  the  regularity  and  symmetry  of  distances 
disappears  more  and  more.  Among  the  author's 
conclusions  are,  that  the  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
not  less  than  the  primary  planets,  exemplify 
the  law  that  relative  age  increases  with  distance 
from  the  central  body ;  that  in  an  increasing 
irregularity,  as  should  be  true,  the  lunar  world 
of  Saturn  shows  as  older  than  tljat  of  Jupiter, 
and  that  of  Uranus  as  still  older;  that  the  views 
of  the  planetary  ages  arrived  at  are  in  bannony 
with  the  nebular  hypothesis,  and  are  fin^^her 
confirmed  by  a  consideration  of  the  densities 
of  the  planets ;  while  the  hypothesis  just  named 
finds  support  also  in  the  law  of  their  rotation. 
Finally,  he  supposes  that  the  lost  translatory 
force  of  the  planetary  bodies  may  be  converted 
into  magnetism. 

In  the  89th  volume  of  the  Journal  last  quoted 
(dates  of  January  and  May,  1865),  Frof,  Hin- 


richs has  an  article  entitled  "  Introduction  to 
the  Mathematical  Principles  of  the  Nebular  The- 
ory, or  Planetology."     In  this  he  discusses  at 
length,  and,  as  in  die  former,  fr*om  both  phyta- 
cal  and  mathematical  considerations,  the  ^rand 
hypothesis — ^the  original  conception  of  which  is 
credited  alike  to  Kant  and  Laplace — which  af- 
firms the  origin  of  the  solar  system  in  a  dififbaed 
or  nebu\ous  matter  primarily  filling  its  space, 
this  matter  having  fr*om  the  first  or  beoomiiig 
affected  with  a  movement  of  rotation,  and  its 
subsequent  behavior  being  such  as  must  result 
through  the  agency  of  various  attractions  and 
of  heat.    In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  the 
author  claims  to  have  established  what  is  sub- 
stantially a  new    law   of  the  planetary  and 
lunar  distances — ^wlfile  he  also  admits  its  ami- 
larity  to  the  law  of  Titius,  and  speaks  of  it  as 
comprehending   and    correcting   the    latter — 
namely :  that  "  the  intervals  between  the  aban- 
donment of  the  different  orbs  of  the  same  sys- 
tem are  equal ; "  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
planetary  distances  correspond  to  equal  inter- 
vals of  time.    He  finds  in  the  investigation  now 
coiiiidered  a  general  confirmation  of  the  views 
of  the  preceding  paper,  and  supposes  that,  of  four 
successive  cosmical  days  or  ages  (the  characters 
of  which  he  traces),  ihe/ourtn  corre^onds  witii 
the  present.    With  some  other  physicists,  he 
anticipates  a  period  when  all  the  planetary 
bodies  of  our  system  will  have  fallen  into  the 
sun ;  and  when  the  aggregated  mass  will  remain 
as  a  mere  "  cosmic  fossil,"  but  in  itself  as  sus- 
ceptible of  instructive  investigation  as  is  some 
fossil,  shell  in  the  hands  of  the  geologist  of  our 
time! 

In  the  38th  volume  of  the  same  Journal  (July, 
1864),  Prof.  D.  Kirkwood,  of  the  Indiana  State 
University,  has  a  paper  "  On  Certain  Harmo- 
nies of  the  Solar  System,"  in  which  he  treats  of 
the  rotations  of  the  planets,  their  distances,  «&c., 
and  the  mean  distances  of  the  periodic  comets. 
He  argues  that,  granting  an  ether,  having  Uie 
properties  of  a  material  fiuid,  it  must  undei^ 
condensation  about  the  sun  and  other  large 
bodies ;  and  that,  either  ft*om  its  existing  in 
the  primitive  solar  spheroid,  or — rejecting  the 
nebtilar  theory — from  the  gradually  extending 
influence  of  the  solar  and  planetary  motions, 
the  ether  itself  must  have  acquired  a  move- 
ment of  rotation  about  the  sun  in  the  same 
direction  with  that  of  the  planets.  Even  ad- 
mitting, then,  the  supposed  ether — though  there 
are  physicists  who  doubt  both  its  existence 
and  the  necessity  for  any  such  medium — still, 
its  resistance  to  bodies  moving  in  orbits  of 
small  eccentricity  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
sun's  rotation,  must  be  considered  an  infin- 
itesimal quantity.  Another  and  more  brief 
paper  by  the  same  writer,  on  the  planetary 
distances,  appears  in  the  Journal  quoted,  for 
■  January,  1865. 

Mr.  D.  Trowbridge,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
article  upon  the  **  Nebular  Hypothesis"  (Amer. 
Jour,  of  Science^  November,  1864,  and  Jan- 
uary, 1865),  coincides  in  the  conclusion  of  Prot 
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Kirkvood^  to  the  effect  that,  if  an  ethereal 
medram  exists,  it  should  have  acquired  a  rota- 
torj  moTement  in  the  general  direction  of  that 
of^plaaets. 

Mr.  Trowbridge  also  deduces,  from  the  prin- 
dple  tiiat  the  invariable  plane  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem must  be  the  invariable  plane  of  the  primi- 
tire  solar  spheroid,  the  oondosion  that  the 
first  planeta^  ring  abandoned  must  have  been 
ffltnated  nearly  in  this  plane,  and  hence,  that 
the  outermost  planet  of  the  solar  system  snonld 
move  in  an  orbit  whose  inclination  to  the 
ecUptic  is  noirl  J  the  same  as  that  of  the  prin- 
cipal plane  of  the  solar  system.  Now,  by  an 
extremely  exact  determination,  M.  Lespiault 
finds  the  inclination  of  the  invariable  plane  to 
be  1*  41',  while  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  of 
Xeptime — ^the  ontermost  planet  yet  known — is 
1"  46'  59'', — a  correspondence  within  6'  of  a 
d^ree,  ai^  one  that,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
necessarily  distnrbing  effect  through  inmiense 
ages  of  the  planetary  perturbations,  is  quite  as 
near  as  could  be  anticipated. 

OomeU, — ^The  most  recent  enumeration  met 
with  of  the  comets  of  1868,  reverses  the  order 
of  those  previously  riven  as  IV  and  V  of  \hat 
year,  that  seen  by  M.  Tempel,  November  4th, 
being  now  reckoned  as  Comet  IV,  and  that  of 
K  Backer  as  Comet  V,  of  the  year  in  question. 
The  same  account  credits  the  discovery  of 
C<Mnet  VI  of  1863  to  M.  Respighi— time,  De- 
cember 28th. 

The  comet  at  first  designated  I,  of  1864, 
was  discovered  by  M.  Tempel,  July  5th;  its. 
appearance  was  that  of  a  diffused  nebulosity, 
8-4'  in  diameter:  perihelion,  September  7.06, 
Marseilles  mean  time;  movement  retrograde. 
Angnrt  5th,  this  comet  was  seen  at  Charleston, 
S.  0.,  by  Acting-Master  Tillinghast  of  the  iron- 
dad  Catskill,  it  being  then  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Comet  II— light  very  faint ;  July  23d, 
by  Donati,  at  Florence :  its  perihelion,  October 
11.088,  Berlin  mean  time;  motion  retro- 
grade. Comet  m — ^also  very  faint ;  September 
9th,  by  Donati.  According  to  its  calculate  ele- 
ments, this  comet  passed  its  perihelion  before 
those  heretofore  known  as  I  and  II  of  the  same 
year.  Comet  IV— December  11th,  by  M. 
Bidder,  at  Nauen,  near  Berlin.  Comet  V — 
December  80th,  by  M.  Bruhns,  at  Leipzic: 
perihelion,  December  27.77;  motion  retro- 
grade. All  these  comets  may  be  said  to  have 
been  telescopic. 

Gomet  I,  1865,  was  of  large  size,  visible  izk 
&e  Southern  hemisphere,  in  the  months  of 
Jamiary  and  February.  As  seen  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
Jaauary  24th,  the  taal  was  26°  in  length.  M. 
Moesta  computed  its  elements,  and,  February 
SOtii,  observed  a  second  tail,  very  faint,  branch- 
ing out  to  the  north  from  the  principal  one. 
Perihelion,  January  14.8367. 

GdeUial  Atlae.—U.  Ch.  Dien,  of  France, 
bis  lately  pubhshed  a  celestial  atlas,  in  20 
B^  the  projection  employed  corresponding 
to  tbe  development  of  a  sphere  of  65  centime- 
tres in  diameter.  This  atlas  contains  more 
ToL.  V     T        A 


than  100,000  stars  and  nebulas,  and  is  believed 
to  surpass  in  accuracy  of  detail  all  its  prede- 
cessors. 

Survey  qf  the  Southern  Celestial  Hemi- 
sphere, — ^An  arrangement  has  been  entered  into 
by  which  the  directors  of  three  Southern  ob- 
servatories, Mr.  Pogson  at  Madras,  Mr.  Ellery  at 
Melbourne,  and  8ir  T.  Madear  at  the  Cape,  di- 
vide this  work  among  them;  the  boundariea 
adopted  for  five  successive  cones  of  the  celes- 
tial hemisphere  being,  the  equator^  20^^  40"*, 
60^*,  SO** — ^the  last  zone  of  course  stretchmff  to 
the  pole.  The  previous  catalogues  of  Taylor, 
Weisse,  and  Oeltzen,  of  stars  in  southern  lati- 
tudes—the two  last  named  embracing  from  the 
equator  to  81°  8., — are,  by  allowing  for  the 
precession,  to  be  reduced  to  the  epoch  1875. 

Siriui. — Much  interest  is  at  present  felt  in 
observations  upon  this  star,  especially  in  view 
of  the  question  whether  Mr.  Clark^s  supposed 
** companion"  star  a862)  is  really  such— 
whether  Sirius  is  inaeed  one  of  a  multiple 
group,  or  again,  whether  the  telescope  has 
actually  detected  one  or  more  planets  attendant 
on  this  brilliant  orb.  Mr.  T,  H.  Safford,  of 
Cambridge  Observatory,  1868,  infers  from  the 
apparent  participation  of  the  less  brilliant  star 
in  the  proper  motion  of  Sirius  itself,  that  the 
former  must  be  physically  connected  with  the 
latter;  and  while  concluding  that  in  this  com- 
panion star,  probably,  the  body  disturbing  the 
movements  of  Sirius  has  been  actually  found, 
he  urges  the  continuance  for  several  years  or 
observations  and  measurements  with  a  view  to 
determine  these  questions. 

M.  Otto  Struve,  in  a  communication,  May 
18,  1864,  states  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions thus  far,  on  the  changes  of  distance  and 
angle  of  position  of  the  small  star  in  reference 
to  the  large  one,  to  be  to  the  effect  that  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  two  stars  is  more  probably 
accidental;  though  he  does  not  regard  this 
view  as  being  yet  finally  established. 

Meanwhile,  M.  Goldschmidt  has  recently 
asserted  that,  with  an  object-glass  of  little 
more  than  four  inches  aperture,  he  has  detected 
not  only  Mr.  Clark^s  companion  star  but  five 
additional  stars  which  he  judges  to  possess  a 
like  relation  to  Sirius.  Secchi,  at  Home,  later 
detected  along  with  the  former  also  several 
contiguous  luminous  points ;  but  he  raises  the 
question  whether  these  may  not  be  illusions- 
such  as,  possibly,  might  arise  from  something 
in  the  action  of  the  instrument  itself  on  the 
light.  The  question  of  the  possibility  of  detect- 
ing planetary  systems  about  some  of  the  fixed 
stars,  first  raised  by  Sir  J.  Herschel  many  years 
ago,  is  one  of  intense  interest ;  but  no  conclu- 
sion in  tbe  case  can  as  yet  be  drawn  from  the 
observations  above  mentioned. 

Parallax  of  Minute  Stare, — The  supposition 
that  the  most  conspicuous  fixed  stars  were  also 
the  nearest,  or,  in  other  words,  that  in  intrinsic 
magnitude  and  brightness  the  stellar  bodies  are 
nearly  alike,  and  their  apparent  differences  of 
magnitude  really  the  effect  of  differences  of  dis- 
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tance — a  supposition  for  some  time  questioned 
by  certain  physical  explorers — appears  to  be  in 
fair  way  of  receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative. 
M.  Krtlger,  it  appears,  has  been  employing  the 
excellent  heliometer  of  Bonn  upon  two  stars, 
one  of  the  8.9th,  and  the  other  of  the  9th  mag- 
nitude, in  which  Argelander  had  pointed  out  a 
large  amount  of  proper  motion^-not  less,  in  the 
latter  case,  than  1".2  annually.  Thirty-six  com- 
parisons of  the  former  with  two  other  suitably 
placed  stars,  yielded  a  parallax  of  0".260 — prob- 
able error,  0".020 ;  and  forty-five  comparisons 
of  the  latter  in  like  manner,  a  parallax  of  0".247 
—probable  error,  0".021.  These  results,  if  con- 
firmed by  future  measures,  bring  those  incon- 
spicuous objects  actually  nearer  to  us  than  Po- 
laris, Arcturus,  or  even  Sinus ;  and  a  fact  of  this 
sort  must  suggest  very  remarkable  speculations 
as  to  the  probable  structure  of  the  universe. 

Reference  may  here  be  made  to  Mr.  J.  Whar- 
ton's article  (Amer.  Jour,  of  Science^  Septem- 
ber, 1865),  entitled,  "  Speculations  upon  a  pos- 
sible MetJiod  of  determining  the  Distance  of 
certain  variably  colored  Stars,"  this  method 
depending  on  an  assumed  relation  of  successive 
colors  of  the  same  star  to  changes  in  its  place, 
from  a  perigee  to  an  apogee. 

HerscheVs  Catalogue  of  Nebula  and  Clusters 
of  Stars, — ^In  the  year  1864  was  published,  as 
the  first  part  of  the  154th  volume  of  the  "  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,"  a 
catalogue  of  nebula  and  clusters  of  stars,  by 
Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel.  This  catalogue  em- 
braces not  less  than  5,079  objects,  arranged  in 
tabular  form,  with  the  right  ascension  and  north 
polar  distance  for  January  0,  1860,  and  the  an- 
nual precession  in  right  ascension  and  north  polar 
distance  for  1880,  besides  ample  references  and 
a  general  description.  Of  all  those  objects 
much  the  larger  number  bear  the  initials  of  the 
Herschels,  father  and  son,  having  been  discov- 
ered, computed,  and  catalogued  by  one  or  the 
other  of  these  distinguished  astronomers.  This 
publication  is  opportune,  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stance that  if  the  University  of  Melbourne, 
Australia,  secures  a  reflector  of  the  highest 
power,  one  of  its  principal  uses  will  be  the  ex- 
amination and  exact  delineation  of  the  numer- 
ous and  wonderful  objects  of  this  class  presented 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  present 
work  includes  all  the  now  known  clusters  and 
nebulsD,  north  and  south,  so  arranged  that  the 
observer  can  at  once  turn  his  instrument  di- 
rectly on  each,  and  can  tell  if  he  encounters  any 
new  object  of  either  dass. 

NebulcB. — The  subject  of  variability  of  nebu- 
lae received  notice  in  the  volumes  of  this  Cyolo- 
PiGDiA  for  1862-'63 ;  and  certain  new  questions 
which  the  singular  phenomena  presented  by 
some  of  these  bodies  had  raised  in  the  minds  of 
astronomers,  were  there  indicated.  The  results 
now  to  be  chronicled  are  of  a  more  definite  and 
Qn  some  respects)  also  of  a  more  remarkable 
character. 

Mr.  F.  Abbott  presented  to  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  November  18,  1868,  a 


paper  in  relation  to  the  variable  star,  n  Ar^iu^ 
and  the  surrounding  nebula,  the  latter  of  which 
has  been  dedared  the  largest  and  finest  in  ihe 
southern  hemisphere.  As  the  earliest  instance 
of  ascertained  variation  in  the  appearance  of  a 
nebula,  he  cites  the  fact  of  the  change  detected 
by  Sir  William  Herschel,  1783-1811,  in  that 
surrounding  6  Orionis,  which  Huyghens  had 
delineated  about  the  year  1656.  Recently,  be- ' 
sides  M.  D' Arrest,  many  other  astronomers,  in- 
cluding Bond,  Struve,  Bouillard,  and  Pogson, 
have  attested  the  fact  of  such  changes. 

Sir  J.  Herschel  having,  when  at  the  Cax>e  in 
1838,  carefully  examined  n  Argus  with  an  18- 
indi  reflector,  found  in  its  aspect  at  the  time  no 
sign  of  a  resolution  into  stellar  masses ;  but  he 
euggests  that  in  extensive  nebulae  subordinate 
centres  of  attraction  may  become  established, 
and  that  the  whole  mass  may  in  time  become 
transformed  into  a  number  of  discrete  bodi^ 
assuming  ultimately  the  condition  of  a  clnster 
of  stars.  Mr.  Abbott,  comparing  the  Ca|>e  de- 
scription with  the  appearances  detected  in  pres- 
ent observations  (1863)— and  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  tiie  latter  are  seen  by  aid  of  a 
power  no  higher  than  that  of  a  5-foot  achro- 
matic—concludes that  the  condition  which 
Herschel  had  suggested  as  possible  is,  in  the 
nebula  under  consideration,  already  in  part  car- 
ried out.  The  delineation  of  1838  shows  with- 
in the  outlines  of  this  nebula  a  vacant  space 
somewhat  in  form  of  a  dumb-bell,  being  com- 
pressed at  the  middle,  but  at  the  ends  sur- 
rounded by  the  nebular  expansion ;  while  in  the 
most  dense  part  of  the  latt^  was  then  situated 
the  star,  n  Argus.  The  later  observations  above 
referred  to  show  the  open  space  in  "the  form 
of  a  crooked  billet,  wide  in  the  centre  and  open 
at  both  ends,  with  n  Argus  situated  within  the 
open  space,"  and  here  surrounded  with  what 
appeared  as  stars,  numerous  and  brilliant,  some 
of  them  blue,  and  others  ruddy  in  color.  The 
apparent  change  of  place  of  the  star  being  man- 
ifestly not  a  real  change  in  right  ascension,  the 
dense,  portion  of  the  nebula,  toward  the  east, 
must  itself  have  receded,  leaving  the  star  with- 
out its  border,  while  the  ends  of  the  vacant 
space  also  became  open.  Further,  while  in 
1838  the  star  v  appeared  of  the  first  magnitude, 
it  showed  in  1863  only  the  sixth. 

In  a  later  paper  of  Mr.  Abbott,  before  the 
same  Society,  he  speaks  of  the  "changes  that 
are  constantly  taking  place  in  the  surrounding 
nebula  of  v  Argus ; "  and  he  states  that  every 
new  observation  he 'makes  convinces  him  the 
more  that  the  whole  nebula  is  breaking  np  into 
stars  [Mr.  Huggins,  see  below,  might  say,  the 
appearance  of  stars].  The  form  of  the  open 
space  is  now  different  again  from  what  it  was 
in  1863 ;  and  the  stars  surrounding  that  known 
as  V  present  decided  colors — ^blue,  green,  and 
red,  the  two  former  predominating — so  that 
the  telescope  now  shows  "  v  standing  out  sharp 
and  clear  amidst  a  large  field  full  of  richly-col- 
ored gems,  with  only  a  very  small  patch  of 
nebulous  matter.'' 
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The  resolntion  some  years  since  of  certain 
nebnlffi,  by  means  of  telescopes  of  high  power, 
into  what  appeared  to  be  congeries  of  stars, 
gire  rise  for  a  time  to  the  anticipation  that  all 
nebokd  might  in  fact  be  so  resolvable.  Indeed, 
the  opinion  came  to  be  expressed  by  some  that 
oebola  were  bat  immensely  distant  systems  of 
sons,  to  which  our  own  stellar  system,  with  its 
supposed  rim  in  the  galaxy,  was  comparable. 
Now,  however,  it  appears  that  the  conclusions 
to  which  tiie  telescope  unaided  was  leading,  are 
to  be  corrected  by  the  revelations  of  the  spec- 
troscope: the  mathematics  of  the  rays,  that 
were  leading  the  scientific  jadgment  astray,  are 
to  be  checked  by  the  disclosures  of  (what  we 
may  call)  their  eTiemUtry,  {See  Speotbum  Ob- 
ssBVATioss.)  True,  a  resolntion  of  some  nebu- 
lae, even  into  actual  stars,  would  not  have 
proved  all  nebulee  to  possess  the  like  constitu- 
tion ;  and  so,  now,  the  proof  by  the  spectro- 
6C(^e,  in  one  or  more'  instances  of  resolution, 
that  the  ^parent  stars  so  obtained  are  not  real 
stars,  does  not  at  once  establish  the  conclusion 
that  no  neboldo  whatever  are  in  reality  star- 
dusters. 

3C^srs.  Huggins  and  MUler  having  recently 
(1864)  examined  with  the  spectroscope  the  light 
of  several  nebulas,  including  one  br  more  wlach 
aotne  astronomers  regarded  as  having  been 
shown  to  be  star-clusters,  found  that  their  U^ht 
did  not  give  the  continuous  spectrum  indicative 
of  an  origin  in  incandescent  solid  or  liquid  mat- 
ter, but  a  gas  spectrum  only,  and  in  most  cases 
cwisbting  of  tnree  bright  lines  or  bands,  the 
principal  part  of  the  space  of  an  ordinary  spec- 
trmn  being  dark ;  while,  in  some  instances,  the 
third  line  could  not  be  seen,  and  in  one  at  least, 
that  of  the  "  dumb-bell "  nebula  in  Yulpecula, 
ody  the  brightest  of  the  three  lines — agreeing 
ia  position  with  the  brightest  line  of  nitroaen — 
was  detected.  It  thus  became  desirable,  as 
1  conclusive  test,  to  analyze  the  light  of  some 
itebula  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  with 
certainty  resolved  into  stars.  A  highly  suitable 
instance  offered  itself  in  the  great  nebula  of  the 
"sword-lumdle"  of  Orion,  the  brighter  portions 
of  which,  near  the  trapezium,  were  held,  by 
Lord  Bo^  Prof.  Bond,  Herschel,  and  others, 
to  be  distinctly  separated  under  a  powerful  tel- 
escope into  stars.  Analyzing,  now,  the  light 
from  the  brightest  part  of  this  nebula,  near  the 
trtpezium,  Mr.  Huggins  found  it  to  present  only 
the  three  bright  fines  before  met  with,  indi- 
cating a  gaseous  constitution  of  the  supposed 
chst^ing  stars  of  this  portion.  On  the  other 
hand,  eadi  of  the  four  bright  stars  forming  the 
trtpedam  gave  a  continuous  spectrum ;  while 
none  of  these  gave  dark  absorption  lines  in  the 
positions  corresponding  to  the  bright  lines  of 
the  nebular  spectrum,  and  in  three  of  the  four 
cases  the  spectmm  was  brighter  at  the  position 
of  tiiose  lines  than  were  the  nebular  fines  by 
^hepselves.  Finally,  by  successive  observations 
of  its  efferent  portions,  it  was  found  that  the 
whole  of  this  great  nebula,  so  far  as  it  lies 
within  the  power  of  an  8-inch  achromatic,  emits 


light  identical  in  character,  the  light  from  one 
part  differing  from  that  from  another  in  in- 
tensity only. 

The  real  constitution,  then,  of  thw  nebula, 
alike  in  its  supposedly  "  resolved  "  and  in  its  ir- 
r^olvable  portions,  must  be  the  same.  Hence, 
again,  the  separation  of  part  of  a  nebula  into 
what  appear  to  be  stars,  does  not  of  itself  prove 
that  the  bright  points  so  obtained  are  true  stars. 
On  the  contrary,  these  star-like  points  must 
now  be  regarded  as  being,  at  least  in  some 
nebulae,  themselves  merely  gaseous  bodies — 
denser  aggregations,  it  would  appear,  of  the 
gaseous  matter  of  which  such  nebulas  are  at 
large  composed;  and  the  question  has  been 
raised  whether  it  may  not  be  by  the  continual 
motion  of  these  denser  masses  that  the  appar- 
ent permanence  of  the  general  form  of  nebulad 
is  maintained. 

Admitting,  now,  the  validity  of  the  infer- 
ences just  indicated,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
suppose  the  nebulas  in  reference  to  which  such 
conclusions  hold,  to  be  situated  at  so  enormous 
distances  from  our  system  as  had  of  late  come 
to  be  befieved.  Some  of  the  nebulea  may  be 
much  nearer  to  us  than  has  been  imagined ;  and 
with  this  supposition  the  fact  of  changes  in 
form  in  some  of  them  (above  alluded  to)  is  not 
at  variance,  if  indeed  the  latter  does  not  lend  to 
the  former  direct  confirmation.  It  now  be- 
comes desirable,  accordingly,  to  examine  as  to 
whether  a  proper  motion  may  not  be  detected 
in  some  of  tnese  bodies.  * 

In  another  point  of  view,  if  the  nebulous  ex- 
pansions in  the  heavens  be,  in  any  cases,  the 
viable  material  of  stellar  systems,  forming  or  to 
be  formed,  their  spectrum  would  in  such  cases 
be  expected  to  give  a  variety  of  lines  and  groups, 
showmg  the  existence  of  a  variety  of  chemical 
elements.  The  three  bright  lines  obtained  by 
Mr.  Huggins  in  analyzing  the  fight  of  nebulcB, 
and  which  have  been  supposed  to  indicate 
nitrogen^  hydrogen^  and  a  tliird  substance  at 
present  unknown,  could  by  possibifity  be 
characteristic  of  matter  in  its  most  primary 
forms.  At*  least,  a  progressive  formation  of 
some  sort  is  suggested  by  the  presence  in  some 
nebulae  of  more  condensed  portions,  and  even 
of  a  nucleus;  and  nebulsB  wnich  give  a  contin- 
uous spectrum,  and  yet  show  fittle  indication 
of  resolvabifity,  such  as  the  great  nebula  in 
Andromeda,  may  still  be  gaseous,  and  may  by 
loss  of  heat  or*  by  other  forces  have  become 
crowded  with  portions  of  matter  in  a  more  con- 
densed and  opaque  condition. 

Astronomical  Works  and  Memoirs, — In  addi- 
tion to  those  works  and  papers  already  men  • 
tioned  in  this  article,  and  m  others  in  this  vol* 
ume  appertaining  to  astronomical  subjects^  may 
here  be  named  the  foUowing:  A  Treatise  on 
Astronomy^  by  Prof.  Efias  Loomis,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, 888  pp.,  8vo,  New  York,  1865 ;  Astronowr 
ieal  and  Meteorological  Observations  made  at 
the  U,  S,  Naval  Observatory  during  the  Year 
1862,  by  Capt.  J.  M.  GiUiss,  U.  S.  N.,  Super- 
intendent,  TOO  pp.,  4to,  Washir9:ton,   1868  ; 
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Thoughts  on  the  Influence  of  Ether  in  the  Solar 
System-:  Its  Relations  to  the  Zodiacal  Light^ 
Comets^  the  SeMons,  and  Periodical  Shooting 
StctrSy  by  Alexander  Wilcocka,  M.  D.,  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society,  vol.  xiii.,  Part  I.,  having  been  read 
before  the  Society  named,  May  20,  1864;  a 
report  On  the  Right  Ascension  (^f  the  Pole  Star 
as  Determined  from  Observation^  by  Mr.  T.  H. 
Safford,  Assistant  at  the  Observatory  of  Har- 
vard College ;  and,  as  among  papers  having  an 
astronomical  bearing  and  read  at  tne  meetings  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences — ^in  January, 
1864— one  by  Prof  B.  A.  Gonld,  on  the  Eeduc- 
tion  of  the  Observations  of  Fixed  Stars,  made 
by  J.  J.  Lepaute  Ji'Agelet,  1788-'85,  to  the 
Equinox  <>/1800 ;  one  by  Prof.  B.  Pierce,  on  the 
Saturnian  System  ;  and  one  by  Prof.  S.  Alex- 
ander, on  Observations  of  the  Planet  Venus 
near  the  Times  of  her  Irferior  Conjunction, 
September  28,  1863,  and  subsequently;  and 
also— in  January,  1866— one  by  Prof.  Pierce, 
on  the  Tables  of  the  Moon, 

ATMOSPHERE.  It  is  no  longer  a  new 
thought  that  the  advance  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge shows  continually  more  and  more  how 
the  bubject-matters  of  tiie  various  sciences  con- 
nect intimately  one  with  another,  and  how  the 
investigation  of  physical  problems  of  apparently 
the  most  unlike  character  so  often  leads  their 
explorers  to  a  common  ground  and  compels 
them  to  appeal  to  the  same  class  of  facts. 
Thus,  the  connection  of  auroras  with  magnetic 
phenomena  of  the  earth^s  surface  has  come  to 
be  weU  established;  and  it  is  stated  that  ob- 
servations of  M.  Quetelet  indicate  a  connection 
also  between  the  former  and  the  so-called  shoot- 
ing stars.  But  further,  both  the  phenomena  of 
meteors  and  of  auroras  are  now  likely  to  be  ap- 
pealed to  for  the  decision  of  such  questions  as 
those  of  the  actual  extent  of  an  atmosphere 
above  the  earth,  the  constitution  of  its  upper- 
most or  remotest  portions,  and  the  possible  ex- 
istence of  a  diffased  nebular  or  cosmical  matter 
in  space,  beyond  the  limits  of  all  the  planetary 
atmospheres. 

Auroras, — ^For  some  opinions  respecting  the 
height  of  auroras,  &c.,  with  an  incidental  notice 
of  a  pulsating  or  flaming  aurora,  see  this  subject 
in  the  volume  for  1862.  A  few  facts  only  under 
the  specific  head  given,  will  here  receive  men- 
tion. An  aurora  of  great  brilliancy — ^notwith- 
standing the  strong  light  of  tiie  moon,  then 
nearly  mil— was  witnessed  at  New  Haven,  on 
the  night  of  August  2d-8d,  1866  (American 
Jour,  of  Science,  September).  At  !•»  45"  A.  m., 
on  the  8d,  the  auroral  lights  formed  a  very  ex- 
tensive sheet;  and  in  this,  from  about  18°  above 
the  horizon,  the  streamers  showed  the  waving 
or  "flaming"  character — successive  flashes  of 
light  quickly  following  each  otiier,  with  inter- 
rupted courses,  up  toward  the  corona,  and  their 
angular  velocity  being  judged  to  be  about  90°  a 
second.  The  streamers  had  a  lateral  motion  in 
the  direction  the  reverse  of  that  which  is  most 
usual ;  namely,  from  west  to  east   The  observer 


whose  account  we  quote  had  many  yean  pro* 
viously  witnessed  a  bright  aurora  at  a  very 
early  morning  hour,  and  had  observed  that  ^e 
upper  segments  of  the  streamers  presentlj  be- 
came of  a  vivid  rosy  hue,  which  extended  down 
to  about  the  same  altitude  in  all.  He  suspecUd 
this  to  be  the  eflect  of  sunlight  strikiiig  tlie 
tops  of  the  streamers  at  a  height  of  several  hun- 
dred miles  above  the  earth^s  surface.  Now, 
the  aurora  of  August  8d,  as  se^i  at  an  earlj 
morning  hour  near  and  above  th«  constellation 
Orion,  presented  the  like  phenomenon.  The 
streamers  here  situated,  which  at  3^  80"  wei« 
of  a  yellowish  white,  became  at  S"*  40"  of  a 
more  intense  yellow  at  the  top,  with  a  speedy 
progress  downward;  and  this  was  shortly fof- 
lowed,  in  succession  and  in  like  manner,  by  a 
more  glistening  yellow,  and  then  a  clear  ^nte 
red  or  rosy  color.  The  observations  at  the 
time,  though  not  very  accurate,  would  indicate 
about  50  miles  as  the  height  of  the  group  now 
referred  to.  The  writer  further  suggests  that 
the  abrupt  edge  or  termination  below,  noticed 
i^  so  many  auroras,  may  perhaps  indicate  tiie 
"definite  upper  boundary  of  tbe  atmosphere 
proper,"  at  the  transition  from  this  lower  to 
some  secondary  atmosphere,  or  to  ethereal 
space. 

In  an  article  entitled  "  The  determination  of 
the  height  of  Auroral  Arches,  from  observations 
at  one  place "  (Amer,  Jour,  of  Science,  May, 
1865),  Prof.  H.  A.  Newton  concludes  that  ob- 
serve facts  relative  to  auroras,  and  especially 
the  constancy  of  the  general  form  of  the  arch 
at  diflTerent  times  and  places,  and  its  catting  the 
horizon  at  points  less  than  180°  from  each 
other,  fippport  the  hypothesis  of  Hansteen,  that 
the  auroral  arch  is  a  real  ring,  which  in  its 
normal  form  is  parallel  to  the  earth's  surfece, 
and  is  symmetrically  placed  about  the  magnetic 
pole.  He  also  concludes  that  different  observers 
do  not  see  diflferent  arches  at  the  same  time, 
but  that  the  curve  of  the  arch  has  a  definite 
place  in  the  atmosphere.  He  gives  a  table  of 
the  altitudes  and  amplitudes  in  degrees,  the 
height  in  miles,  etc',  of  twenty-eight  aurora^ 
mostly  observed  by  Herrick  and  Bradley,  and 
at  New  Haven ;  the  heights  range  from  83  to 
290  miles;  average,  184  miles.  The  results  are 
to  be  regarded  as  only  approximately  correct; 
but  the  method  of  observations  at  a  angle  place 
is  recommended  as  both  an  auxiliary  arid  a  (ieck 
to  tiiose  obtained  by  other  methods. 

Question  of  the  Height  of  the  AtmospJ^i^;- 
Some  years  since,  the  writer  of  this  notice  in- 
sisted very  earnestly  and  before  many  auditors 
upon  the  fact,  evident  enough  in  itself  perhaps, 
that,  not  less  than  the  fishes,  man  is  the  inhab- 
itant of  an  ocean ;  the  most  marked  differences 
being  that  the  latter  has  an  aerial  instead  w .« 
watery  ocean  to  move  and  live  in,  and  is  by  his 
constitution  naturally  confined  to  existing  » 
the  bottom  of  his  ocean,  instead  of  rising  f^^ 
moving  at  elevations  within  it.  And  it  is  a 
pleasure  now  to  observe,  in  the  new  and  smgn- 
lar  assiduity  with  which  all  atmospheric  proo- 
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leoas  have  come  to  be  prosecuted,  both  in  our 
own  and  in  other  countries,  and  in  the  import- 
ant information,  not  only  meteorolo^cal  but 
phjdologioal  also,  which  is  being  acquired,  that 
the  incolcation  of  principles  such  as  those  above 
referred  to  has  not  been  thrown  away.  To 
man,  as  inevitabl/  a  denizen  of  this  so-much 
ftffgott^a  ocean  which  we  call  the  atr,  and^iis 
bj  the  laws  of  nature  drawing  the  yerj  condi- 
tions and  ^er^es  of  his  life  from  its  conditions 
and  ttf  actiTitiea  about  him  and  upon  him, 
every  thing  <^calated  to  throw  light  on  the 
constitntioii,  the  limits,  the  perturbations,  the 
materials,  actions,  and  influences  of  this  atmos- 
phere, must  necessarily  be  of  the  highest  im- 
portance and  interest. 

TZte  quite  definite  and  constant  ratio  of  dimi- 
nution of  denaty  of  our  atmosphere  with  in- 
crease of  elevation  above  the  sea-level,  as  ob- 
g0Ted  in  ascents  of  high  mountains  and  in 
balloons,  and  a  consideration  of  the  opposing 
action  of  the  elastic  force  of  the  idr  on  one  hand 
and  of  gravity  on  the  other,  had  led  to  the  con- 
clusion which  was  for  many  years  generally  ac- 
cepted, tllat  our  atmosphere  must  entirely  ter- 
minate— and  of  course,  however  attenuated  its 
density  may  have  become,  still  with  a  definite 
fimd  surface — at  a  height  of  from  45  to  50  miles 
above  the  sea.  The  rapid  and  ako  very  regular 
diminution  of  den^ty  of  the  air  with  increase 
of  devation,  is  stUl  attested  through  Mr. 
Glaisher's  balloon  ascents,  to  heights  until  his 
time  unprecedented ;  and  from  such  data,  the 
conclusion  that  the  atmosphere  must  altogether 
terminate  at  no  very  great  distance  above  the 
earth  wonld  seem  to  be  inevitable.  When, 
therefore.  Prof.  Loomis  places  the  lower  limits 
of  auroraa  at  from  46  to  60  miles,  and  their 
upper  limits  at  those  of  495  to  534  miles,  we 
are  naturally  disposed  to  question — if^  as  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  the  aurora  requires  a  material 
mednon  of  some  kind  for  its  manifestation — 
whether  there  may  not  be,  ii^  the  apparent  posi* 
don  and  plane  of  such  auroras,  and  in  the  pos- 
sble  appearance  of  different  auroral  fields  to 
Afferent  observers  at  the  same  time,  circum- 
stances which  mislead  the  judgment,  and  cause 
a  phenomenon  at  no  great  d&tance  from  the 
earth  to  be  optically,  and  by  trigonometrical 
measurement  also,  referred  to  spaces  much  more 
remote. 

But  there  are,  on  this  head,  a  ^at  number 
of  independent  facts  which  requure  attention. 
Meteors  and  meteoric  stones  in  their  various 
forma,  it  is  known,  quite  suddenly  acquire  at 
gome  distance  above  the  earth — an  incandescent 
rtate:  th^  begin,  continue  briefly,  and  then 
cease,  to  emit  light,  and  perhaps  also  to  throw 
off  luminous  fragments.  And  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  this  behavior  can  only  be  explained 
by  one  circumstance;  namely,  that  the  tem- 
porary incandescence  and  light  exhibited  by 
these  bodi^  must  be  due  to  their  plunging  for 
titt  first,  at  some  distance  or  other  above  the 
earth,  into  a  material  medium  dense  enough  to 
Wt  them,  by  friction  and  retardation  of  move- 


ment, to  whiteness ;  so  that  they  become  totally 
consumed  and  dissipated  in  this  medium,  or 
through  it  reach  and  bury  themselves  in  the 
earth.  And  here,  observers  differ  as  to  the 
fact  of  the  height  at  which  meteors  be^  to 
grow  luminous ;  though  a  large  proportion  of 
the  observations,  and  esnecially  of  those  more 
recently  made,  place  this  height  above  the  long- 
admitted  limits  of  our  air.  Thus,  Mr.  A.  8. 
Herschel,  1864,  concludes,  from  a  comparison 
of  observations,  that  the  heights  of  shooting 
stars  at  Rome  are  sensibly  the  same  as  over 
places  where  they  have  been  most  observed  in 
northern  Europe^tbe  limits  respectively  of  first 
appearance  and  of  disappearance  being  78  miles 
anA  52  .miles  above  tne  sea,  with  a  probable 
error  of  not  more  than  2  or  8  miles.  The  aver- 
age velocity  of  shooting  stars,  calculated  from 
the  same  observations,  he  makes  about  85  (more 
accurately  84.4)  miles  per  second.  Prof.  Phil- 
lips, in  his  address  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion, 1865,  s^:  • 

*^  Other  information  bearing  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  comes  to  us  from  the 
auroral  beams  and  other  meteoric  lights  known 
as  shooting  stars.  For  some  of  these  objects 
not  only  appear  at  heights  of  10,  50,  and  100 
or  more  mues  above  the  earth,  but  at  the  height 
of  50  miles  it  is  on  record  that  shooting  stars  or 
fire-balls  have  left  waving  trains  of  light,  whose 
changes  of  form  were  in  seeming  accordance  to 
varying  pressure  in  the  elevated  and  attenuated 
atmosphere." 

A  table  of  altitudes  of  shooting  stars,  sup- 
posed to  include  nearly  all  the  instances  pub- 
lished, from  September  11th,  1798,  to  November 
18th,  1868,  inclusive,  and  prepared  by  Prof.  II. 
A.  Kewton,  appears  in  the  Amer.  Jaur,  of 
Scieneey  July,  1864.  Taking  the  more  trust- 
worthy cases,  the  estimatea  heights,  for  first 
appearance,  range  from  4  up  to  216  mUes— a 
large  proportion  of  those  observed  since  1856 
being  at  elevations  of  between  40  and  90  miles ; 
while  the  estimated  heights  at  disappearance  (a 
few  instances  of  heights  of  the  midole  point  of 
the  path  included)  range  from  8  to  166  miles — 
a  large  proportion  of  uiose  since  1856  being  at 
elevations  between  about  80  and  75  miles. 

For  the  shooting  stars  observed  at  Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia,  and  other  places,  on  the 
night  of  November  18th-14th,  1868,  Mr.  New- 
ton finds  a  mean  altitude  at  first  appeuarance  of 
96.2  miles;  at  extinction,  of  60.8  miles.  For 
those  observed  at  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and 
elsewhere,  August  lOth-llth,  1868,  he  finds 
the  respective  altitudes  69.9  and  56  miles,  in 
this  agreeing  quite  nearly  with  Mr.  A.  S.  Her- 
schell^s  computations,  based  in  part  on  the 
same  instances.  Thus,  the  November  meteors 
would  seem  to  occupy  a  re^on  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  higher  than  those  of  August ;  and  it  is 
suggested  that  the  former  may  be  the  more  in- 
flajmmable.  Profl  Newton  doubts  whether  any 
meteors  really  appear  at  a  height  greater  than 
125  or  150  mUes,  supposing  that  heights  beyond 
these  are  assigned  only  through  errors  of  obser- 
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vation.  {Amer.  Jour,  of  Science^  September, 
1865.) 

Seccbi  has  calculated  the  heights  of  a  large 
nuniber  of  meteors  observed,  it  appears^  August 
5th  to  10th  (inclusive),  1864.  His  base-line  is 
that  joining  Rome  and  Oivita  Vecchia,  a  dis- 
tance of  65  kilometres  (the  kilometre  — 1098.64 
yards*  nearly),  and  the  two  stations  being  elec- 
trically connected.  The  following  table  gives 
the  estimated  heights  of  56  of  these  meteors : 

Hdght  NamlMr.    * 

40to   60 kilometres. 6 

«0  •*    80         "  T 

80  "  100         »*  10 

100  «  120         **  17 

120  "  140         ••  8 

140  »*  160         ♦*  b 

160  **  180         ♦•  /    2 

180  "  200         "  1 

200  »*  220         «  2 

220  and  higher,  8 

Total,  56 

Thus,  27  of  these  meteors— nearly  one-half— 
were  observed  at  heights  varying  from  80  to 
120  kilometres  (about  49.7  to  74.55  miles).  Of 
93  meteors  in  all,  for  which  calculations  were 
made,  the  mean  height  atjirat  appearance  comes 
out  in  round  numbers  100  kilometres  (about 
62.18  miles),  the  mean  height  of  69  of  them 
being  101  ^om.  Fourteen  others,  moving  in 
the  plane  passing  through  the  two  observatories, 
made  their  appearance  at  a  height  of  about  93 
kilom.  The  greatest  height  observed  was  260 
kilom.  (about  161.68  miles);  and  many  were 
certainly  above  200  kilom.,  with  an  error  at 
most  of  80.  The  height  of  the  point  of  extinc- 
tion was  about  75  kilom.  (46.635  miles,  nearly). 
M.  Faye,  however,  in  stating  that  the  phenom- 
ena of  shooting  stars,  fire-balls,  and  meteoric 
stones  have  rectified  our  ideas  of  the  extent  of 
the  terrestrial  atmosphere,  goes  beyond  all  the 
authorities  thus  far  quoted,  and  declares  that, 
judging  from  the  phenomena  named,  the  gase- 
ous envelope  of  our  planet  should  stretch  to  a 
height  of  240  or  even  800  miles. 

Now,  that  an  atmosphere  which  has  been 
shown  by  repeated  and  careful  observations  to 
be  reduced  at  a  height  of  about  2^,  or  at  most 
of  8J  miles  above  the  sea-level,  to  a  density 
only  half  that  which  it  has  at  such  level,  should 
nevertheless  extend  to  heights  of  more  tiian 
200 — ^nay,*even  so  far  as  100— miles  above  the 
earth^s  surface,  appears  quite  impossible.  And 
yet,  either  the  determinations  of  the  heights  of 
meteors  are  radically  at  fault,  or  else  some  ma- 
terial medium,  and  more  dense  than  any  occu- 
pying the  inter-planetary  spaces  at  large,  does 
encompass  the  earth  to  depths  as  great  as  those 
above  indicated.  Here  are  apparently  contra- 
dictory facts,  which  science  cannot  as  yet  rec- 
oncile, but  to  all  of  which  it  must  seek  to  af- 
ford the  correct  solution.  What  is  this  material 
medium  existing  at  100  or  more  miles  above  tiie 
earth,  but  cert^nly  terminating  at  some  height 
above  that  ?  If  it  be  some  extremely  rare  min- 
eral or  nebular  vapor,  such  as  (in  somewhat 
different  forms)  Biot  and  De  la  Rive  have,  in 
explanation  of  auroral  phenomena,  imagined  to 


exist  in  the  inter-planetary  spaces,  and  if  at  100 
miles  or  more  beyond  the  earth's  surface  this  is 
so  far  dense  as  to  heat  previously  dark  meteoric 
bodies  to  whiteness  by  its  resistance,  why  is 
this  mineral  vapor  not  still  more  condensed  near 
the  earth,  and  to  such  quantity  as  readily  to  be 
detected  in  the  aur  by  chemical  examination? 

Although  not  offered  as   answering  these 
questions,  it  is  at  least  interesting  to  note  that 
Dr.  Reichenbach,  of  Vienna,  led  by  the  phe- 
nomena of  a^roUtes  to  the  theory  ^at  ^ce 
generally  is  filled  with  a  cosmical  dust,  whidi 
he  supposes  may  sometimes  become  agglomer- 
ated, and  sometimes  reach  the  earth  as  an  im- 
pdpable  powder,  has  collected  dust  firom  the 
top  of  a  high  mountain,  where  no  tools  had 
ever  been  used,  and  having  analyzed  this,  states 
that  he  finds  it  to  contain  almost  identically  the 
same  elements  as  those  of  which  meteoric  stonea 
are  composed,  and  among  which  he  names  ni- 
troaen,  cobalt^  iron^  and  phosphorue.    He  thinks 
such  an  invisible  rain  may  be  [in  part]  the  sonrco 
of  phosphorus  in  soils,  and  so  [to  all  higher 
vegetation]    as    necessiary    as    aquequs  rain. 
{Quart,  Jour,  of  Science^  January,  ISCo.)   It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  dust  found  by 
Reichenbach  was  probably  blown  by  winds  to 
the  places  where  it  was  met  with.    The  pecu- 
liar composition  of  the  dust,  such  as  few  soils 
or  rocks,  if  any,  would  be  likely  to  yield,  is  an 
objection  to  this  supposition.    If  the  elements 
contained  in  it  are  found  oxidized  or  otherwise 
combined,  may  not  the  dust  be  regarded  as  so 
much  of  the  aslies  of  consumed  meteors?   Mr. 
H.  A.  Newton  has,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  August,  1864, 
but  of  which  an  abstract  wonld  not  here  be  in 
place,  estimated  the  number  of  meteors— tbt 
telescopic  included — which  daily  enter  om* 
atmospnere,   as    not  less  than  four  hundred 
millions  I     Be  they  more  or  fewer,  their  ashes 
mtiBt^  to  some  extent,  pervade  portions  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  M  would  appear  also,  rea^ 
the  earth.    But  if  the  elements  above  named 
were  in   part  found   unoxidized,  then,  is  »t 
not  at  least  supposable  that  under  the  con- 
ditions attending  the  combustion  of  meteonc 
bodies,  this  process  may  be  to  some  extent  di- 
rectiy  attended  by  one  of  dissociation  [see  OnEj«- 
ISTBT,  Ann.  Cyc,  1863  and  '65] :  so  that,  of  the 
matter  of  consumed  meteors,  more  or  lessmignt 
still  reach  the  earth  in  the  elementary  condi- 
tion?   At  aU  events,  it  is  certainly  probable 
that  soils  on  the  earth  are  slowly  but  con^n- 
ally  fertilized  by  meteoric  contribution  from 
planetary  space ;  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  al- 
ready reduced  to  a  certainty  that  from  tne 
same  source  the  earth  itself  is  continually  g«^ 
ing  minute  accessions  in  volume  and  weight. 

In  regard  to  the  temperature  of  the  ataK^ 
phere  at  different  elevations,  Mr.  Glaishers  od- 
servations  confirm  the  view  of  Leslie,  wmi 
giving  more  definite  results  \see  Babomet]^ 
in  showing  a  more  rapid  decrease  of  *^°^ 
ature  with  ascent  near  the  earth  than  at  grea^ 
altitudes.    The  balloon  ascents  thus  far  repon- 
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ed,  however,  were  chiefly  concladed  during 
the  day,  and  Mr.  Glaisher  is  said  to  be  prepar- 
ing for  night  ascents,  hoping  to  ascertain  the 
rate  of  decrease  or  increase  of  temperatnre  at 
night.  There  is  at  least  a  probability  that  some 
time  after  the  snn's  influence  has  been  with- 
drawn, there  may  occur  for  some  little  distance 
above  the  earth  an  increase  of  temperature. 
Enough  is  already  known  to  show — and  the 
facts  are  of  much  importance  in  astronomical 
obeenration — that  the  increment  of  refraction 
cannot  be  altogether  uniform  through  the  suc- 
cesdFe  strata  of  air  next  the  earth,  and  that 
there  must  be  special  differences  also  in  thb  re- 
^)ect  between  the  day  and  night.  This  last 
point  is  one  which  every  astronomical  observa- 
tory should  have  determined  for  it,  with  a  view 
to  an  increased  accuracy  in  the  results  of  obser- 
Tsdons.  But  further,  three  winter  ascents, 
made  December  1st  and  80th,  1864^  and  Feb- 
ruary 27th,  1865,  gave  results  differing  greatly 
from  those  obtained  in  summer,  and  showed 
that  the  laws  of  atmospheric  temperature  vary 
at  different  seasons. 

The  relations  of  the  air  to  the  chemical  com- 
position and  physiological  processes  of  plants 
are  considered  in  a  paper  in  the  Smithsonian 
Report  for  1864,  entitled  "  Vegetation  and  the 
Atmosphere."  It  may  here  be  added,  that  M. 
M^ne  finds  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
atmosphere  variable,  this  being  low  in  the 
montl^  of  December  and  January ;  increasing 
in  February,  March,  April,  and  May ;  diminish- 
ing from  June  to  August ;  and  increasing  again 
from  September  to  November,  the  maximum  of 
this  period  being  in  October.  He  states  that 
more  carbonic  acid  is  always  detected  during 
the  day  than  during  night;  that  there  is  a 
dight  increase  about  noon ;  and  that  there  is 
always  more  after,  than  before  rain.  For  some 
points  connected  with  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, see  Babometeb. 

AUSTRIA.  Francis  Joseph  I.  is  still  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary. 

According  to  the  latest  census,  taken  in  1857, 
Austria  had  a  population  of  85,018,988,  and  her 
area  is  348,651  square  miles.  The  expenditures 
m  the  budget  of  1865  were  estimated  at  527,- 
781,798  florins,  and  the  receipts  at  519,799,024. 
The  public  debt,  on  Dec.  81,  1864,  amounted 
to  2,600,994,469  florins.* 

The  strength  of  the  array,  on  the  peace  and 
on  the  war  footing,  was,  in  July,  1865,  as  fol- 
lows: 


lofutry , 

Omby 

OttkcrtrcM^. 


Total.. 


PeM*  Footing. 


War  Footing. 


201.925        I        489,780 
89,183  41,908 

89,888  87,627 


280,996 


619,210 


The  navy  consisted,  in  May,  1865,  of  59 
iteamers,  with  648  guns  and  10,900  horse- 
power  (exclusive  of  two   iron-clad  frigates, 

«  A  florin  Is  flftj  cents  in  American  money. 


which  were  in  the  course  of  construction),  and 
61  sailing-vessels,  with  848  guns. 

The  value  of  the  imports  during  the  year 
1864  was  260,690,150  florins,  that  of  the  ex- 
ports, 889,075,100.  The  merchant  navy  con- 
sisted of  9,491  vessels,  altogether  of  826,200 
tons.  The  number  of  merchant  vessels  was 
thus  divided  among  the  difierent  countries  of 
the  Austrian  monarchy :  Qoritz,  Trieste,  Jstria, 
2,588;  Venecia,  1,859;  Croatia,  808;  Militaiy 
frontier  158;  Dalmatia,  5,183. 

The  Lnperial  Austrian  Parliament  (**  Reichs- 
rath  ")  is  composed  of  a  House  of  Lords  and  a 
House  of  Representatives.  The  House  of  Lords 
consists  of  the  great  Princes  of  the  Imperial 
Family,  sixty-two  hereditarv  chiefe  of  noble 
families,  the  archbishops  and  oishops  of  princely 
rank,  and  forty-seven  members  appointed  for 
life.  The  House  of  Deputies  is  composed  of 
three  hundred  and  forty-three  deputief^  chosen 
by  the.  eighteen  provincial  diets.  HungMy, 
Venetia,  Croatia,  and  several  oUier  diets  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  empire,  have  never  yet 
sent  delegates  to  the  parliament. 

The  sesdon  of  the  Reichsrath,  which  had 
been  opened  on  Nov.  14,  1864,  was  closed  by 
the  Archduke  Ludwig  Victor,  a  brother  of  the 
Emperor,  on  July  27, 1865.  The  closing  speech 
assured  the  two  houses  that  the  Emperor 
thoroughly  recognized  the  patriotic  zeal  and 
the  indefatigable  activity  displayed  by  them  in 
the  consideration  of  so  many  important  subjects. 
It  expressed  gratification  with  the  consent  of 
the  lieichsrikth  to  the  new  commercial  and  cus- 
toms treaty  with  the  States  of  the  ZoUveroin. 
It  also  announced  the  determination  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  accelerate  the  convocation  of  the 
legal  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  empire,  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Government,  involved  the  necessity 
of  postponing  the  discussion  of  the  budget  of 
1866.  On  April  29,  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Reichsrath,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Berger,  unani- 
mously voted  an  address  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, expressing  their  sympathy  on  account  of 
the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  and 
their  good  wishes  for  the  cause  of  the  United 
States.  The  Government  also  expressed  to  the 
American  minister  at  Vienna,  and  to  the  United 
States  Government,  through  the  Austrian  rep- 
•  resentative  at  Washington,  its  deep  sympathy 
with  the  American  people  on  account  of  the 
same  event. 

On  June  27,  the  Prime  Minister,  Von  Schmer- 
ling,  and  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  tendered 
their  resignation,  and,  on  July  27,  a  new  Cabi- 
net was  formed,  under  the  presidency  of  Count 
Belcredi.  The  change  of  ministry  involved  an 
important  change  of  policy,  indicating  a  transi- 
tion from  the  centrahzing  tendencies,  of  which 
•Baron  Von  Schroerling  had  been  the  represent- 
ative, to  the  principle  of  a  federation  between 
the  sections  of  tlie  empire,  and,  consequently, 
a  conciliatory  policy  toward  Hungary. 

This  change  of  policy  was  oflSci^y  announced 
to  the  country  by  the  Imperial  Rescript  o^" 
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September  20,  suspending  the  validity  of  the 
fhndamental  laws  proclaimed  by  the  Patent  of 
Feb.  26,  1861.  The  Emperor  guarantees  again 
to  the  empire  a  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment, whose  strength  and  significance,  he 
asserts,  should  be  in  the  free  participation  of 
all  the  different  peoples  embraced  within  the 
limits  of  the  empire.  He  declares  his  wish  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  different 
diets,  provided  the  terms  be  not  incompatible 
with  the  general  integrity  of  the  empire.  The 
rescript,  which  marks  an  important  era  in  the 
political  history  of  Austria,  is  as  follows : 

RKSCRIPT  OF  THE  BMPKROR  OF  AUSTRIA. 

To  mr  PioPLE :  To  maintain  the  power  of  the  mon- 
archy by  a  participation  of  all  in  the  management  of 
the  highest  questions  of  the  State;  to  ensure  the 
unity  of  the  realm  by  respecting  the  manifoldness  of 
its  component  parts,  and  the  historical  dcTelopment 
of  their  seyeral  laws  and  rights,  this  was  the  leading 
idea  expressed  in  my  diploma  of  October  20,  I860, 
and  which,  in  the  welfare  of  my  faithful  subjects,  will 
still  continue  to  be  my  guide.  In  that  diploma,  the 
right  of  the  different  people  to  hare  a  share  and  vote 
in  the  legislature  and  in  the  administration  of  the 
finances,  sure  pledges  for  furthering  the  interests 
both  of  the  subject  and  of  the. different  lands,  was 
solemnly  guaranteed  and  established  irrcTocably. 
The  fundamental  law  for  the  legal  representation  of 
the  empire,  which  was  promulgated  in  my  patent  of 
February  26, 1861,  laid  down  tiie  form  according  to 
which  this  right  was  to  be  exercised,  and  in  the  6th 
article  of  the  said  patent  I  announced  that  the  pre- 
existing fundamental  laws,  as  well  as  those  then  re- 
vised and  those  which  I  now  publish,  were,  all  taken 
together,  and  in  their  embodiment  to  be  considered 
as  forming  the  constitution  of  my  empire.  To  rirify 
this  dead  form,  to  shape  harmoniously  the  constitu- 
tional structure  in  in  all  its  parts,  was  the  task  com- 
mitted to  the  combined  free  action  of  all  my  people. 
I  cannot  but  remember  with  warm  acknowleagment 
the  readiness  with  which,  during  a  series  of  years,  a 
large  portion  of  the  realm,  following  my  behest,  sent 
its  deputed  representatires  to  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire, there  to  debate  on  and  solve  some  important 
questions  about  the  laws,  the  State,  and  its  economy. 
Tet  my  intention,  to  which  I  still  unchangeably  keep, 
the  intention  of  offering  to  the  interests  of  {he  age 
the  sure  guaranty  afforaed  by  a  constitutional  form 
of  government,  whose  strength  and  whose  significa- 
tion should  lie  in  the  free  participation  of  all  the 
different  people  in  the  work,  has  remained  till  now 
unfulflllea.  A  larse  portion  of  the  empire,  warm  and 
patriotic  as  were  me  nearts  that  beat  there^  persisted 
in  holding  aloof  from  the  common  legislative  action, 
endeavoring  to  confirm  scruples  al^ut  legality  by 
acting  separately,  and  thus  finding  differences  of 
meamn^  in  those  fundamental  laws  which  were  in- 
tended in  their  collective  form  only  to  make  up  the 
sum  of  the  constitution  of  the  realm. 

My  duty  as  recent  forbids  me  any  longer  to  ignore 
a  fact  which  hinders  the  realisation  of  my  intention, 
that  of  aiming  to  develop  a  f^e  constitutional  life, 
and  which  menaces  also  the  rights  of  all  the  nations 
in  their  yery  foundations :  but  also  for  those  lands 
which  do  not  belong  to  tne  HunjEarian  crown,  it  is 
in  the  fpround  which  at  article  6  of  the  patent  of  Feb- 
ruary IS  designated  as  the  constitution  of  the  realm 
that  the  legislative  rights  common  to  all  are  yested, 
and  there  only.  As  lone  as  the  first  condition  for  a 
vital  embodiment  of  the  randamental  laws,  as  well  as 
a  clearly  discernible  harmony  of  its  parts  is  wanting, 
the  great  work  contemplatea,  which  would  aasurediy 
bring  so  many  blessings,  cannot  become  reality,  the 
task,  namely,  of  giving  to  the  empire  a  durable  con- 
•titutional  form. 

In  order  now  to  redeem  my  imperial  word,  in 


order  not  to  sacrifice  the  essence  to  the  mere  form,  1 
have  resolved  to  aim  at  coming  to  an  understanding 
with  the  lawful  representatives  of  mv  people  in  the 
eastern  part  of  my  empire,  and  to  lay  before  the  Hun- 
earian  and  the  Croatian  Diet,  for  their  acceptance, 
ue  diploma  of  October  20, 1860,  and  the  fundamental 
laws  relating  to  the  representation  of  the  empire, 
which  were  made  known  when  the  patent  of  February 
26, 1861.  was  published.  Considenng,  however,  that 
it  is  juoicially  impossible  to  haye  one  and  the  same 
deflmtion  a  subject  of  debate  in  one  part  of  the  em- 

Eire,  while  in  other  parts  it  is  treated  as  an  imperial 
iw,  binding  for  all,  I  find  myself  obliged  to  set  aside 
the  opinion  of  the  law  relatmg  to  the  representation 
of  the  empire — at  the  same  time  positiyely  declaring 
that,  should  the  decisions  of  the  representatiyes  of 
these  eastern  kingdoms  contain  a  modifica^onof  the 
aforesaid  laws  compatible  with  the  continuance  of  the 
empire  in  its  integrity  and  power,  I  reserve  to  myself 
the  right,  before  pronouncing  a  resolution  myself^  to 
lay  it  before  the  legal  representatiyes  of  the  other 
kingdoms  and  countries,  in  order  to  learn  and  to 
appreciate  their  e<}ually  important  decision.  I  can 
only  re^t  that  this  unayoidable  step  brinffs  with  it 
a  cessation  of  the  constitutional  labors  of  uie  lesser 
Reichsr&th.  However,  the  organic  connection  of  aU 
the  principles  of  the  law  determining  the  united  ac- 
tion of  the  Beichsrftth,  and  the  necessity  for  its  being 
observed  similarly  by  all,  makes  a  disjointing  of  the 
law,  and  any  thing  hke  a  mere  partial  maintenance 
of  its  efficiency  qmte  impossible. 

As  long  as  we  representative  assembly  of  the  em- 
pire has  not  met,  it  will  bd  the  business  of  my  Oov- 
yemment  to  take  measures  for  those  matters  whkfa 
cannot  be  deferred,  and  amonff  those  especially  such 
are  to  be  counted  those  which  regard  the  financial 
and  economic  interests  of  the  realm.  Free  and  open, 
the  path  will,  with  a  due  observance  of  legitimate 
riffh^  lead  to  mutual  understanding,  and  what  I  con- 
fidently hope  to  find,  a  oondUatory  spirit,  too ;  one 
ready  to  make  sacrifices,  as  soon  as  mature  compre- 
hension guides  the  judgment  of  my  faithful  people,  to 
whom  these  imperial  words  are  confidently  addressed. 
FRANCIS  JOSEPH. 
Vienna,  September  20, 1866. 

The  rescript  was  viewed  in  the  German  proT- 
inces  as  a  violation  of  the  Constitntion  of  ihe 
empire,  and  therefore  received  with  lond  dis- 
approval. Most  of  the  other  provinces,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  jabilant.  They  regarded 
it  as  the  beginning  of  a  federative,  instead  of 
a  centralizing  policy.  When  the  Provincial 
Diets  met  on  N'ovember  28,  it  gave  rise  to 
animated  debates.  All  the  Diets  of  the  Ger- 
man provinces  adopted  an  address  to  the  Em- 
peror, requesting  the  rel^stablishment  of  the 
February  Constitution.  The  Diets  of  Moravia, 
'  Bohemia,  and  other  predominantly  slavio  prov- 
inces, voted  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  £jn- 
peror  for  the  rescript.  The  Emperor,  on  the 
presentation  of  one  of  the  addresses  in  oppo^ 
tion,  assured  the  deputation  that  he  would  ma^^e 
no  further  concessions  to  Hungary  than  were 
compatible  with  the  interests  of  the  whole 
monarchy.  To  the  deputation  of  the  Bohe- 
mians, he  spoke  of  his  coronation  as  Xing  of 
Bohemia  as  an  approaching  event  The  Diet 
of  Croatia,  though  Slavic,  voted  against  sending 
an  address  of  thanks.. 

The  relations  of  the  Austrian  Empire  to  Hun- 
gary and  the  provinces  dependent  upon  the  Hun- 
garian Crown,  underwent,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  important  changes,  for  which  9ee  Hukoakt. 
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On  Janoaiy  28,  the  Minister  of  Police  an- 
Donnced  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Eeischratb, 
that  the  release  of  all  the  Poles  imprisoned  in 
Aoitria  on  acoonnt  of  participation  in  the  po- 
Etical  disturbances  of  1863  and  1864,  had  been 
decided  upon  by  the  Grovernment.  In  Feb- 
ruary the  majority  of  them,  including  the  ex- 
<fictator  Langiewioz,  were  released.  On  April 
18,  the  state  of  siege  in  Galicia  was  raised. 
An  imperial  decree  of  Noyember  18,  which 
was  published  by  a  proclamation  of  the  Grov- 
emor  of  GaKcia,  on  November  20,  ordered  the 
release  of  all  political  prisoners  arrested  by  the 
Galician  authorities  from  the  year  1863  to 
that  time,  and  the  dismission  of  all  pending 
triak  Another  imperial  decree,  puUished  De- 
cember 10,  extended  the  amnesty  granted  by 
the  decree  of  the  18th  November  to  those  sen- 
tenced by  the  other  Austrian  judicial  tribunals 
for  complicity  in  the  Polish  insurrection. 

The  questions  of  (German  politics,  and  espe- 
cially tuBi,  of  the  duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
sod  Lauenburg,  continued  during  the  year  1865 
to  be  the  subject  of  grave  and  often  compli- 
cated negotiations  vrith  Prussia.  The  agree- 
ment between  the  two  Powers,  though  seme- 
tiaies  threatened,  was  successfully  maintained. 
Austria  .ceded  her  rights  to  the  duchy  of  Lauen- 
barff  for  a  pecuniary  consideration.  As  regards 
Sdueswig-Holstein,  a  convention  was  concluded 
at  Gastein  by  Herr  Von  Bismark  and  Count 
Blome,  and  signed  at  Salzburg  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  the  King*  of  Prussia. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  its  provi- 
fiODs: 

Alt.  1.  The  exercise  of  the  rights  conjoiDtlr  ao- 
nired  by  the  high  contracting  parties  through  the 
tkum  Tr«aty  of  Peace  of  dOth  of  October.  18^  will, 
wiiboQt  prejudice  to  the  continuance  of  these  rights 
of  both  Powers  to  the  whole  of  both  Duchies,  bo 
truksferred,  as  regards  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig,  to 
U»  M^est J  the  ^ing  of  Prussia,  and  as  regards  the 
Duchf  of  Holstein,  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Auftna. 

Art  i.  The  hi^h  contractinz  Powers  will  propose 
m  tbe  Federal  Diet  the  establishment  of  a  German 
leeC,  god  to  appoint  for  that  ]>urpo8e  the  harbor  of 
Kid  as  a  Federal  harbor.  Until  the  execution  of  the 
Diet^  resolutions  referring  thereto,  the  war  vessels 
of  both  powers  will  use  this  port,  and  the  command 
■ad  police  of  the  same  will  be  exercised  by  Prussia. 
Phtttia  is  authorized  not  onW'  to  construct  the  neces- 
KT^  fortifications  for  the  derence  of  the  entrance  op- 
Mte  Friederichsortj  but  also  to  erect  marine  estao- 
uhouots  correspoDoing  with  the  object  of  the  mili- 


taiy  port  upon  the  Holstein  shore  of  the  bay  Thesa 
fortifications  and  establishments  are  also  placed 
under  Prussian  command,  and  the  requisite  Prussian 
naval  troops  and  men  for  their  garrison  and  suard 
may  be  quartered  in  Kiel  and  the  neighborhood. 

A  supplementary  convention  to  the  above 
treaty  was  concluded  between  the  two  Powers 
relating  to  the  garrison  arrangements  at  Ronds- 
burg. 

On  October  29th  an  Imperial  decree  appointed 
a  new  committee  for  the  control  of  the  public 
debt,  consisting  of  the  President  (Prince  Col- 
loredoX  theVice-President  (Councillor  Taschek), 
and  the  foUowinff  members :  Field-Marshal 
Hess,  Baron  Rothschild,  Baron  Rues  Refer, 
Herr  Herbst,  and  Herr  Winterstein.  The  com- 
mittee is  to  be  in  direct  communication  with 
the  Emperor.  The  decree  states  that  this  meas- 
ure is  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  changes 
brought  about  by  the  September  patent,  and 
because  it  is  the  will  of  the  Emperor  tnat  a 
conmiittee,  independent  of  the  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance, should  uninterruptedly  watch  over  the 
management  of  the  public  debt  until  the  time 
when  a  committee  for  this  purpose  can  be 
selected  by  the  representatives  of  the  empire. 
Another  Imperial  decree,  published  on  Novem- 
ber 25Ui,  authorized  the  Minister  of  Finance  to 
contract  a  new  loan,  to  be  issued  in  784,694 
bonds  of  500  francs  or  200  florins,  at  the  issuing 
price  of  345  francs  or  188  florins,  bearing  in- 
terest from  the  Ist  of  December,  1865.  The 
bonds  to  bear  an  annual  interest  of  15  fVancs, 
or  10  florins,  payable  half-yearly,  without  any 
deduction.  Tne  repayment  of  the  loan  to  he 
effected  by  the  redemption  of  each  bond  at  500 
francs  or  200  florins,  within  thirty-seven  years, 
by  means  of  half-yearly  lotteries.  At  every 
lottery  an  equal  number  of  9,928  bonds  are  to  be 
drawn  for  the  redemption;  the  first  drawing  to 
take  place  on  the  1st  June,  1866. 

A  new  decree  relative  to  the  press  was  issued 
by  the  Minister  of  Justice  on  September  2d. 
The  minister  recommends  to  the  Procurators- 
General  the  exercise  of  the  law  against  really 
serious  ofiTences  of  the  press,  but  a  carefiil  avoid- 
ance of  all  measures  which  might  raise  a  sus- 
picion that  the  prosecution  was  of  a  partisan 
character.  Apart  from  all  pre^'udiced  opinions 
the  Govermnent,  says  the  minister^  will  grate- 
fully accept  all  well-founded  criticism  of  their 
acts. 
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BADEN,  a  ^rand  duchy  of  Germany.  The 
nigning  sovereign  is  Grand  Duke  Friederich  I., 
born  September  9,  1826 ;  ascended  the  throne 
of  Baden  at  the  death  of  his  father.  April  24, 
1852,  under  the  titie  of  Regent — ^his  elder  broth- 
er Lodwig  suffering  under  mental  disease.  He 
aaiamod  the  title  of  Grand  Duke  by  patent  of 
September  5, 1 856.  The  heir  apparent  is  Prince 
fnederich  Wilhelm,  bom  July  9,  1857.    The 


Legislature  consists  of  two  Chambers.  The 
Upper  Chamber  comprises  the  princes  of  the, 
reigninff  family  who  are  of  age ;  the  heads  of 
ten  noble  &miHes;  the  proprietors  of  hereditary 
landed  estates,  worth  800,000  florins ;  the  Arch, 
bishop  of  Freiburg ;  the  Superintendent  General 
of  the  United  Evangelical  Church ;  two  deputies 
of  the  Universities  Heidelberg  and  Freiburg; 
and  eight  members,  nominated  by  the  Grand 
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Duke.  The  Second  Chamber  is  composed  of 
Bixty-three  Representatives — twenty-two  for  the 
towns  and  forty-one  for  the  rural  c&stricts,  who 
are  elected  for  eight  years,  and  mast  be  called 
together  at  least  once  every  two  years.  Every 
citizen  not  convicted  of  crime,  nor  receiving 
parish  relief;  has  a  vote. 

The  area  of  the  Grand  Dnchy  is  1,017  square 
miles ;  the  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  December  8,  1864,  is  1,484,754,  of  whom 
983,476  were  Roman  Catholics,  472,258  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Evangelical  Church,  2,554 
Dissidents  or  Mennonites,  25,263  Jews.  The 
receipts  for  the  two  years  1864  and  1865,  were 
estimated  at  28,786,527  florins;  the  expenditures 
at  22,044,863  florins.  The  public  debt  amount- 
e<l,  on  January  1,  1865,. to  28,160,886  florins; 
the  railroad  debt  to  75,590,187  florins.  The 
army,  on  the  peace  footing,  is  7,905 ;  on  the  war 
footing,  18,403. 

BAPTISTS.  The  number  of  regular  Baptists 
in  the  several  States  and  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  is  given  in  the  Baptist  Almanac 
for  1866,  as  follows : 

Miniieeota. 2L95S 

Mississippi* ^.41,«10 

MJssonri* 44,877 

Nebraska . 


Alabama* 61,219 

Arkansas*. 11,841 

Caltfbmla 1,985 

Connecticut 17,4S4 

Delaware 452 

District  of  Colombia...  1,150 

Florida* 0,483 

Georgia* 84,567 

niinols. 85,8S4 

IndUna. 2«,7T9 

Indian  Territory 4,000 

Iowa 12,656 

KaiiBa8..v 1,281 

Kentucky* 81,583 

Louisiana* 10,204 

Maine 20,118 

Maryland. 4,815 

Massachusetts 85,863 

Michigan 18,949 


New  Hampshlro. 7,905 

New  Jersey. 18,746 

New  York 89,074 

North  Carolina* 60,582 

Ohio 82,889 

Oregon 1,872 

PennsylTanla. 42,080 

Kbode  Isknd. 8,615 

South  Carolina* 62,984 

Tennessee*^ 46,564 

Texas*.  19,089 

Vermont. 7,969 

Virginia* 108,888 

Wisconsin. 8,656 

NewMeslco. 49 


From  the  States  marked  with  a  star  (*)  no 
later  statistics  than  those  of  1861  have  heen 
obtained.  There  were,  besides,  8,244  members 
in  the  German  and  Butch  Baptist  Churches 
of  tlie  United  States;  600  in  the  Swedish,  and 
1,400  in  the  Welsh.  In  all,  there  were  592 
associations;  12,702  churches;  7,867  ordained 
ministers,  and  1,040,303  members.  In  Nova 
Scotia  the  Regular  Baptists  have  15,828  mem- 
bers; in  New  Brunswick,  8,821;  in  Canada, 
14,756;  in  the  West  India  Islands,  37,000. 
Total  of  Regular  Baptists  in  North  America, 
1,116,708. 

The  other  denominations  of  Baptists  report 
the  following  membership : 

Antl-Mlssion  Baptists. 60,000 

Free- Wm  Baptists. 66,788 

Six  Principles  Baptists 8,000 

8oTenth-Day  Baptists 6,796 

Church  of  God  (Wlnebrennarians). 28,800 

Disciples  (CampbcUltes) 800,000 

Tunkers 20,000 

The  anniversaries  of  the  Baptist  Societies  in 
the  northern  States  were  held  in  St.  Louis  from 
May  18th  to  May  24th.  The  A.  B.'  Missionary 
Union  reported  an  inc<yne  of  $163,195.  It  has 
under  its  patronage  20  missions,  which  number 
469  churches  and  35,000  members.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  A.  B.  Publication  Society  were 


$153,954;  those  of  the  A.  B.  Home  Mission 
Society,  $122,519 ;  those  of  the  American  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  $81,652.  The  A.  B. 
Free  Mission  Society  held  its  22d  anniversary 
on  May  25th,  at  Radnor,  Pa.  This  society  Laa 
missions  in  Japan  and  Burmah,  besides  sustdning 
a  number  of  missionaries  among  the  freedmen 
of  the  Southern  States.  Most  of  the  above 
societies  at  their  anniversaries,  adopted  rcaoln- 
tions  in  favor  of  sending  missionaries  among  the 
freedmen,  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  of 
negro  suffrage.  The  American  Baptist  Pnbli- 
cation  Society,  subseauently,  resolved  to  raise 
a  special  fimd  of  at  least  $50,000,  to  appoint 
Sunday  School  colporteurs  or  missionaries  to 
traverse  the  Southern  States;  to  reorganize 
Sunday-schools  among  the  whites,  and  stardog 
tiiiem  among  the  blacks. 

Most  of  the  Southern  Baptist  papers  bad  been 
suspended  during  the  war,  but  were  rerived 
after  the  restoration  of  peace.  The  Northern 
associations  expressed  generally,  a  readiness  io 
co5perate  with  their  Southern  brethren  in  the 
fellowship  of  Christian  labor ;  but  they  pre- 
viously demanded  from  the  latter  a  profession 
of  loyalty  to  the  Government,  and  they  then- 
selves  deemed  it  necessary  to  repeat  their  former 
testimony  against  slavery.  The  Southenr  As- 
sociations that  met  during  the  year  1865,  were 
unanimous  in  favor  of  continuing  their  former 
separate  societies,  and  against  fraternization 
with  the  Northern  societies.  They  censored 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  for 
obtaining  ft^m  the  Federal  Government  au4or. 
ity  to  take  possession  of  Southern  church  build- 
ings, and  appoint  ministers  to  officiate  in  them 
without  the  consent,  and  against  the  protest  of 
the  owners  and  trustees  of  these  church  bofld- 
ings ;  also,  for  proposing  without  consnltation 
or  cooperation  with  the  churches,  associations, 
conventions  or  organized  boards  of  the  Southern 
States,  to  appoint  missionaries  and  ministers  to 
preach  and  raise  churches  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Southern  associations.  Some  of  the 
Southern  associations,  like  that  of  Virginia, 
consequently,  advised  the  churches  "  to  decline 
any  cooperation  or  fellowship  with  any  of  the 
missionaries,  ministers,  or  agents  of  the  Am^* 
can  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  As  regards 
the  negroes,  all  the  Southern  associations  deter- 
mined to  make  vigorous  efforts  to  meet  the 
increased  responsibilities  devolved  upon  Sonthem 
Christians,  and  to  keep  tiie  negroes  as  far  £^ 
possible  "under  the  influence  of  their  real 
friends." 

The  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky,  at  ite 
meeting  at  Covington,  May  26,  1865,  r^lveti 
to  continue  its  relation  as  auxiliaiy  to  the  Soutn- 
em  Baptist  Convention.  In  Missouri,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Baptist  ministers  and  churchy 
decided  upon  the  same  policy,  and  also  declinw 
to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  new  btate 
constitution ;  but  a  minority  oi^ganized  a  new 
State  Convention  in  connection  and  synipatfiJ 
with  the  northern  associations.  .    .. 

A  number  of  negro  Baptist  churclies  m  tne 


BAPTISTS. 
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Soothom  States  separated  from  the  Southern 
Associations,  and  either  connected  themselves 
with  those  of  the  North,  or  organized,  with  the 
codperation  of  the  Northern  missionaries,  inde- 
pendent associations.  Thus  there  was  a  con- 
vention of  colored  Baptists  in  Kiohmond,  An^- 
ust  11th,  composed  of  representatives  of  at  least 
seven  counties ;  in  all  12  churches,  of  8,600 
members,  sending  40  delegates. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  held 
in  New  Yoric  on  December  18th  and  14th,  it 
was  resolved  to  assume  the  care  and  support  of 
the  Swedish  mission;  to  enlarge  the  mission 
work  in  Prance  and  Germany,  and  to  begin  it 
in  Italy. 

A  Bi^>tist  ihiodonary  in  HaytJ,  who,  for  thirty- 
five  years  has  been  a  resident  on  the  island,  re- 
ports that  more  than  300  natives  had  already  been 
baptized  and  received  into  the  little  Baptist 
chorches.  There  are  seven  churches  organized  on 
the  Regular  Baptists'  principles,  three  of  which 
have  places  of  worship.  These  churches  are 
each  supplied  with  a  teacher  and  a  school,  and 
an  exhorter  or  licentiato  from  among  them- 
sdves. 

The  total  number  of  Baptist  churches  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  about  2,400.  Most  of  them  are 
affiliated  with  the  Baptist  Union.  Tlie  last 
anniud  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Union 
CQotuns  the  following  statistical  statements  on 
the  Baptists  in  Great  Britain : 

"All  the  county  and  district  associations  in 
Eo^hmd  but  one,  were,  now  affiliated  with  the 
Union;  and  in  all  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
bat  four.  Twenty  churches  had  joined  the 
Union  during  the  year.  The  total  number  of 
churches  now  in  connection  with  the  Union,  is 
1,332 ;  the  number  of  Baptist  churches  in  the 
Idngdom  being  about  2,400.  Hetums  had  been 
obtained  from  1,898  churches,  and  these  showed 
a  total  of  198,295  members,  or  an  excess  of 
22,063  over  last  year.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  dear  increase,  as  nearly  200  churches  had 
sent  a  return  for  the  first  time.  The  associated 
chorches  reported  a  smaUer  increase  of  members 
than  last  year,  the  increase  being  1,416,  or  an 
average  of  IJ  per  church.  As  several  of  the 
largest  Baptist  churches  in  the  kingdom  sent 
in  no  report,  it  was  believed  that  the  act- 
ual mcrease  of  the  denomination  was  much 
laiger." 

m  Scotland,  there  are  97  Baptist  churches  and 
05  ministers ;  membership  5,000.  In  Ireland 
there  are  87  churches  and  24  ministers;  mem- 
berehip,  950. 

In  France,  the  Baptists  number  6  churches, 
with  490  members,  all  former  Catholics. 

In  Germany  and  Denmark,  the  number  of 
chorches,  1,874;  of  preaching  stations,  1,083; 
of  members,  11,275.  Of  these,  16  churches,  with 
12  stations  and  1,678  members,  are  in  Denmark. 
One  church  of  211  members  is  in  Switzerland,, 
and  one  with  888  members  in  Poland. 

In  Sweden  there  were  on  January  1,  1865,  9 
tssodations,  with  172  churches,  6,404  members, 


2,098  children,  and  205  teachers  in  Sunday 
Schools. 

The  Baptist  denomination  continues  to  make 
remarkable  progress  in  the  kingdom  of  Bur- 
mah.  From  the  last  annual  statUtical  report, 
it  appears  that  the  total  number  baptizcii  in 
1864,  was  941 ;  present  number  of  members, 
14,102;  pupils  in  schools,  2,565 ;  churches,  252 ; 
ordained  preachers,  48 ;  unordcdned,  802.  The 
theological  school  during  the  lost  term  nsth) 
numbered  45  pupils.  At  a  meeting,  held  on 
October  16,  1865,  at  Rangoon,  another  step 
toward  an  independent  organization  of  the 
Burmah  Baptists  was  taken  by  establishing 
"  the  Burman  Baptist  Missionary  Convention." 

BANKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The 
following  table  presents  a  synopsis  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  National  Banks  of  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  the  last  quarter  of  1864, 
and  each  quarter  of  1865  : 
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The  following  tables  show  the  details  of  the 
condition  of  the  National  Banks  of  the  country 
on  January  1,  1866.  They  embrace  capital, 
circulation,  ''eposits,  assets  in  detail,  etc. 
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BANKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  THE  CLOSE  OP  THE  YEAE  186^  INCLUDING  THOSE  OEGASIZED 
UNDER  THE  NATIONAL  BANK  ACT,  AND  THOSE  UNDER  STATE  CHARTERS. 
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Xfttloul  Dank  Capital. 


4 

state  Bonk  Capital. 


Total  Ca^SaL 


Maine 

Nov  Hampshire .... 

Vermont 

Massachnaetts 

Khodo  Island 

Connecticnt 

New  York 

N«w  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 

Delaware 

Maryland  ../...... 

Virginia 

West  Vlr^rinla 

Nwth  Carolina 

Georgia. 

Alabama 

Caliromia 

Illinois.. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

KentQcky 

Louisiana. 

Michigan 

MissoorL 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

Mississippi 

Tennessee. .j% 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Colambia 
Nebraska  Territory . 
Colorado  Territory.. 
Texas 


|a,85^000 

4,685,000 

5.540,012 

79,607,000 

19,768,550 

24,288,950 

114,992,950 

10,983,850 

46,952,150 

1,400,495 

12,640,202 

•      1,812,550 

2,148,080 

168,250 

800,000 

801,000 

"ii,"o4ii666 

12,667.000 

8,407,000 

260,000 

2,642,142 

765,000 

4,775,910 

8,889,000 

1,690,000 

21 155,189 

50,000 

1,270,000 


1,550,000 
150,000 
200,000 
149,000 


$625,000 

1,872,000 

858,000 

100,000 

8,658,000 

2,016,900 

♦20,486,000 

2,805,000 

2,790,000 

780,000 

2,500,000 

"***4S4;666 


t1 ,000,000 
2,000,000 
t600,000 

tl,100,000 


11,500,000 
t4,000,000 

* '8.018,666 

160,000 
1,079,000 

''imjm 

660.000 
800,000 


$408,157,256 


$68,521,000 


$9,510,000 

6,007,000 

6,898,012 

79,707,000 

28,846,550 

26,251900 

185,428,950 

18,288,850 

48,769,150 

2,180^ 

15,140,901 

1,812,550 

2,627.080 

168,290 

800,000 

1,801,000 

2,000,000 

11,645,000 

18,6eT/W0 

8,497,000 

260,000 

14,142,142 

4,75^000 

4.775,910 

.  11,907,000 

1,600,000 

22,284,199 

50,009 

1,670,000 

&&18,5S6 

1,650,000 

190,000 

SOQ.O0O 

149,000 


$471,878,256 


♦  October,  1865. 


t  Partly  estimated. 


77ie  National  Bankirw  System  of  the  United 
States, — The  first  act  of  Congress  to  establish 
a  general  banking  system  was  passed  Febmary 
25,  1863.  Another  was  passed  June  3,  1804, 
under  wliicb  law  there  were  in  operation,  on 
1st  January,  1866, 1,579  banks,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $403,857,846,  and  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  $213,239,530.  This  act,  now  in 
force,  provides  that  the  aggreffate  circulation 
of  the  banks  under  the  law  shall  not  exceed 
$300,000,000.  2.  There  is  no  limit  as  to  the 
number  of  banks.  8.  Places  with  a  population 
of  6.000  or  less  may  have  banks  with  a  capital 
not  less  than  $50,000 ;  those  with  a  population 
between  6,000  and  60,000  must  have  a  capital 
not  less  than  $100,000.  Those  over  50,000 
population  must  have  a  capital  not  less  than 
$200,000.  4.  Each  bank  must  deposit  with 
the  IJnited  States  Treasury  bonds  to  the  extent 
of  one-third  at  least  of  its  capital  (and  not  less 
than  $50^00  in  any  case)  as  security  for  credit- 
ors. 6.  Each  bank  reports  its  condition  quar- 
terly to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

Section  31  of  the  Bank  Act  provides  that 
"  Associations  in  the  cities  of  St  Louis,  Louis- 
ville, Chicago,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  New  Or- 
leans, Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  Boston,  New  York,  Al- 
bany, Leavenworth,  San  Francisco,  and  Wash- 
ington City  (Charleston  and  Richmond),  must 
keep  on  hand,  in  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States,  an  amount  equal  to  twenty-five  (25)  per 


cent  of  their  circulation  and  deposits ;  all  oth- 
ers an  amount  equal  to  fifteen  per  cent  Three- 
fifths  of  this  fifteen  (15)  per  cent  may  conast 
of  balances  due  to  the  association  from  other 
associations  (approved  by  the  Comptroller)  in 
the  cities  named  (a  fedlure  for  thirty  days  to 
maintain  such  a  reserve  fond  may  produce  the 
appointment  of  a  receiver  by  the  Comptroller). 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of 
banks  under  the  Act  in  each  of  the  cities  se- 
lected as  a  place  of  redemption,  with  the  capi- 
tal and  circulation  of  each : 

Capital  and  Circulation  of  the  National  BanJa  i»  (^ 
Cities  selected  as  points  (/redemption. 


NAME  OF  CITY. 


New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Plttsborg 

Baltimore 

Ghtcaga 

Cincinnati 

St  liools 

Albanr„ 

GleveuuDd 

Washington 

Detroit 

LoulSTille 

Milwaukee. 

Totals  of  14  cities. 
AU  others. 

TotalU.8.,Jan^l8g6 


No.  of 


218 
1,861 


1^T9 


CapIteL 


$14,409,700 

42,550,000 

15,292,150 

T,900,000 

10,191,985 

4,950,000 

4,000,000 

8,879,000 

8,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,450,000 

1,525,710 

3,000,000 

850,000 


$172,498,545 
280,S5a,801 


$408,857,346 


OttaliiiB^ 


|2tl5«.lU 
*82,11«2; 

64T,M0 

66«,4T5 


»« 
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THE  NATIONAL  BAIiKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  UNDEB  THE  BANK  ACT. 


STATES  AXD 
TSBRTTORIES. 


N.Himpahire. 
YennuDt  


Bhoda  lalmd... 
Coimeetieat ... 

New  York 

New  Jersey.... 
PuiBsylTaQk .. 

Mnjliad 

Dekwve 

Diet  Cohuntda. 

VIrrink I 

W.Vii^..  f 

Ohio 

iBtfiau 

Ulisgifl 

Michlgai  ...... 

'Vniora^ 

Iowa 

MluKwta 

Miasoari ..!.... 


ml 


$a,ooQ,ooo 

1,667,000 

1.504,500 

6,68a0O0 

884,000 

2,197,600 

13,588,600 

8,210,000 

18,882,500 

8,282,000 

585,500 

866,500 


7,624,500 

11,178^500 

6,460,000 

847aooo 

8,665,500 
8.706,500 
8,228JW0 
810,000 
511,600 
0.646,000 


^SSSt 


$2,415,000 
1,755,000 
1,48^000 

15,915.000 
8,960,000 
6,025,000 

84,985,000 
3,480,000 

12,645,000 

8,855,000 

655,000 

800,000 


6,69.%000 
6,450,000 
8,165,000 
8,660,000 
1,685,000 
2,505,000 
1,186,000 
210,000 
185,000 
8.76S,000 


$6,415,000 
8,812.000 
2,988,500 

21.795,000 
4,794,000 
7,222,500 

68,478.500 
6.600,000 

•26,527,500 

7,187,000 

1,090,500 

658,500 


13,519.500 
17,628,500 
9,615,000 
11,888,000 
6,200,500 
6,211,500 
4,409,500 
1,050,000 
646,500 
9,411,000 


$6,088,715 
2,882,144' 
8,618,875 

48,880,127 
L427.480 

i!;680,850 

4-2,914,762 
6,656,299 

80,045,808 

4489,668 

768,8601 

69,830i 

1,044,185 

996,415 

16,483,407 
9,841,978 
8,289,069 
2,149,417 
2,148,496 
2,28^582 
l,11^^0 
114,500' 
1,280,018 


STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES. 


Kentucky 

Tennessee  .... 

Louisiana. 

Nebraska  Ter'y. 
Colorado  Tcr'y. 

Mississippi 

Oeoivia 

North  Oarollna. 
South  Carolina. 

Arkansas. 

Alabama 

Utah  Territory. 
Wash*gton  Ter. 

Oreffon 

lOslflbmia 

Nevada  Ter'y... 

lArixona 

Now  Mexioo. . . . 

Texas  

Florida. 

Dakota. 


Total.. 


Aggn^it 


$5,520,000 
5.801,000, 
8,881,000 

136,500 

168,500 
8,780,000 
4,950,500, 
4,741,500; 
8,881,0001 
2,079,000 
4,606,000 

192,000 
62,500 

250,600 

l,e9N000 

83,000 


896.000 

2,956,000 

670,500 

12,000 


14,980,000 

8,465,000 

7,200,00.1 

46.000 

80,000 

1,4S\000| 

4.470,000 

2,805,0001 

4,185,000' 

645,000 

2,820,000 

45,000 

80,000 

120,<i00 

1,805,000 

15,000 


$1,466,640 
644,956 
214,0(10 
46.500 
59,500 


90,000 
97^000 
2S.\000 

1^000 


$10,500,000 
6,766,000 
10,5<^1,<KN1 
181,500 
198,500 
^265,000 
9,42i>,500 
7,646,500 
7,566,000 

2,724.000 

7,423,0001         27,000 

287,000! 

82,500,     1,107,986 

870,600 

8,008,000 
48,000 


88,000 


486,000 

8,961,000 

9M,60O 

27,000 


149,988,500  149,970.000  299,968,500 


213,289,580 
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Capital. 

KiaiE  OF  BANK. 

CMh  tutherlMd 

Capital  paid  ap. 

Pimolnoryiiotat 

la  drcDlktlon 
not  bMiiag  la- 

BmlaiMM    dM 
otbar  l»aak«. 

J^^l.^^'SSSL 

Total  LUbUl. 
tio*. 

BaakofMontxeal 

(^KbeeBank 

Baak  of  .Upper  Canada. 

CoounaxddBank 

aty  Bank 

$6,000,000  00 
8,000,000  00 
4,000,000  00 
4,000,000  00 
1,200,000  00 
1,000,000  00 

4,866,666  00 
2,000,000  00 

400,000  00 
1,000,000  00 
2,000,000  00 
2,000,000  00 

400,000  00 
1,000,000  00 

i,ooaooo  00 

2,000,000  00 
2,000,000  00 

16,000,000  00 
1,466,815  00 
1,989,287  00 
4,000,000  00 1 
1,200,000  00 
809,280  00 

4,866,666  00 

1,598,965  00 
277,299  70 

1,000,000  00 
800,000  00 

1,861,006  00 
809,418  00 

1,000,000  00| 
858.180  00 
706,334  00  i 
248,61174 

$8,887,786  00 
445,549  00 
964,226  00 
1,851,750  00 
422,861  00 
748  781  00 

1,189.066  00 

89,264  00 

161,016  00 

146,482  00 

980,597  00 

1,864,005  00 

92,087  00 

186,866  00 

92,820  00 

90,916  00 

828,888  00 

66.878  64 
172,150  62 
142,998  08 
28,410  17 
6,834  65 
4,345  96 

9,008  00 

$6,218,104  76  $4,767,878  89! 
469,899  97        684,467  97i 
842,769  86     1,880,046  48 
1,588,854  84     1,660,021  22 
489,195  47        487,^85  91 
627,164  08       585,570  25^ 

f  14,396,187  C9 
1,642.057  46 
8,820,084  87 
4.924,044  78 
1,805,727  08 
1,865,861  29 

4,066,288  00 
659,258  78 
425,270  86 

1,124,290  85 

GflieBank. 

2Mk  of  British  North 
Ataaica. 

Buqne  do  Penplc. 

inipn  District  Bank.. 
Makoa'sBank 

13,758  49        824,740  14'       231,491  10 

60S  4S|       188,2b2  8l|       105,463  61 

71,488  5>8         A1B^>.^7  Hli        4641187  71 

Biak  of  Toronto 

Ontario  Bank 

EsAen  Townships  B'k. 

BanqaeNationale 

Baaqoe  Jaeqnes  Cartier. 

Mochaat^Bank 

SojBl Canadian  Bank.. 

19,708  50 
e^0S4  8S 

6,949  59 
22,784  M 

1,445  81 
56,528  02 

4,894  15 

404,606  74'       770,840  &S 
1,040,819  05        610,042  8S 
46,185  i»2         58,640  60 
178,418  li;       178.80r  6b 
280,848  12        289,974  OS 
188,824  10        827,990  00 
225,468  66,         26,905  &0| 

2,17^76«  77 
8,099,451  81 
19S,768  11 
506,821  68 
664,0^8  01 
617,753  12 
580,186  87 

Totals 

37,866,666  00 

28,986,287  44 

12,805,363  00 

696,701  86 

14,272,577  74  14,856,684  78^ 

42,130,177  83 

7AltE0r  &A3tK. 
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BAROMETER.  Some  points  relative  to  uses 
of  the  barometer,  especiallj  for  the  measare- 
ment  of  heights  and  the  foretelling  of  weather 
changes,  wiU  be  fonnd  considered  in  the  volume 
of  this  OroLOPiEDiA  for  1862,  under  the  titles 
Babometer  and  Meteoboloot.  The  present 
notice  will  be  confined  chiefly  to  an  account  of 
certain  results,  practical  and  theoretical,  ob- 
tained by  use  of  the  instrument,  and  also  of 
certain  recentiy  constructed  forms  of  it,  in  par- 
ticular those  of  the  self-registering  class.  The 
reader  is  referred  also  to  the  article  Atmos- 
PHEBE,  in  this  volume. 

It  may  here  be  briefly  mentioned  that,  a 
paper  having  appeared  in  the  28th  volume  of 
the  Philosophical  Magazins  (1864),  from  the 
penof  Mr.  Charles  Packe,  asserting  a  discrepancy 
between  the  barometric  pressures  correspond- 
ing to  the  French  and  the  English  boiling- 
points,  and  attributing  the  larger  part  of  this 
to  a  supposed  difference  in  the  scales  them- 
selves, arising  through  the  difference  of  the 
standard  temperatures — 0"  Centigrade,  and  62° 
Fahrenheit— of  the  units  of  length  adopted  by 
the  two  nations,  Mr.  William  Mathews  replies, 
dissenting  from  those  views,  and,  while  aamit- 
ting  that  the  metrical  scale  is  not  always  prop- 
erly graduated,  claims  that  where  it  is  so,  the 
readings  of  the  French  barometer-scale,  if  re- 
duced by  Guyot's  Tables — ^in  which  millimetres 
at  0°  C.  are  directiy  expressed  in  parts  of  tiie 
inch  at  62"  F., — ^must  coincide  exactly  with 
those  of  the  scale  usual  wherever  the  English 
inch  is  taken  as  the  unit  Mr.  J.  E.  Blackwell, 
England,  patented,  about  the  beginning  of  1864, 
an  improved  aneroid  barometer,  the  peculiar 
feature  of  which  is  that  each  instrument  in- 
cludes four  or  more  chambers,  instead  of  a 
single  one  as  in  the  earlier  forms ;  the  connec- 
tion of  the  springs  within  these  chambers  witii 
the  index  is  such  that  inaccuracies  of  action  in 
any  one  of  the  chambers  is  compensated  by  the 
action  of  the  others. 

Correction  for  Temperature,  in  the  Measure^ 
ment  of  Height*, — ^In  the  journal  above  quoted, 
for  August,  1865  (vol.  xxx.),  appears  a  paper 
which  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in 
May  of  the  same  year,  by  Mr.  Alexander  J. 
Ellis,  entitied,  "  On  the  corrections  for  Latitude 
and  Temperature  in  Barometric  Hypsometry, 
with  an  improved  form  of  Laplace's  formula," 
and  in  which  the  subjects  named  are  very  mi- 
nutely and  fully  disoassed. 

In  the  part  of  this  paper  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  temperature,  occurs  the  most  concise 
expression  the  writer  of  this  notice  has  met 
with,  of  the  results  in  the  given  respect  of  Mr. 
Glaisher's  observations.  These,  it  is  stated,  in- 
dicate that,  under  a  clear  or  nearly  clear  sky, 
there  is  a  fall  of  about  5"  F.  for  each  of  the  first 
4  inches  of  depression  of  the  barometer ;  then 
of  about  4°.2  per  inch,  from  the  5th  to  the  13th 
inch;  and  about  4°.5  from  the  14th  to  the  16th 
inch ;  while,  under  a  cloudy  sky,  we  may 
expect  on  an  average  a  fall  of  very  nearly  4°  F. 
for  each  inch  of  depression  of  the  barometer — 


the  1st  inch,  however,  and  the  11th  to  the  16th, 
being  accompanied  with  a  slightly  more  rapid 
fall  of  temperature.  Such  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded  as,  in  the  given  latitude  and  climate  at 
least,  and  under  the  circumstance  named,  the 
normal  alteration  of  temperature  with  height 

In  view  especially  of  the  different  rates  of 
variation  (with  increasing  height)  of  the  ba- 
rometer and  thermometer,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  the  deviations  of  the  temperatures  from  a 
strictly  uniform  law,  the  conclusion  is  arrived 
at  thffb,  in  determining  altitudes  by  the  barom- 
eter, it  is  best  to  proceed  by  several  partial 
heights,  each  not  exceeding  8,000  feet,  and  also 
to  teke  fresh  observations  whenevw  the  tem- 
perature has  been  found  to  alter  abnormallj. 
Mr.  Ellis  urges  that  there  should  be  two  ascend- 
ing parties,  one  for  each  variable  station,  and 
.each  of  which  should  be  able  to  signal  to  the 
other ;  while  a  stationary  observer  at  the  low- 
est station  would  serve  as  a  check  on  the  other 
two. 

Barometric  Ohsertatiom  in  the  Arctic  Re- 
gions.^The  18th  volume  (1863)  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Contributions  to  Knowledge  contains  a 
paper  of  great  length,  entitied,  "  Meteorological 
Observations  in  tiie  Arctic  Seas,"  &c.,  these 
having  been  made  by  Sir  F.  L.  McClintock,  on 
board  the  yacht  "Fox,"  in  Baffin  Bay  and 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  1857-'5S-'69 ;  and  their 
reduction  and  discussion  having  been  accom- 
plished at  the  expense  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Schott  The  paper 
is  in  three  parts,  the  first  treating  of  temp^- 
tures,  and  the  second  of  the  phenomena  of  arctic 
winds  and  storms,  including  the  barometrical 
curves  for  certain  storms. 

In  the  third  part,  are  presented  tables  of 
4-hourly  readings  of  the  aneroid  barometer,  those 
used  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  extending 
from  September  1st,  1857,  to  August  Slat,  1859, 
and  corresponding  to  latitudes  varying  torn 
60°  to  75°.8,  N.,  and  longitudes  of  from  53  .7 
to  94'*.4,  W. ;  and  also  of  the  marine  mercorial 
barometer,  September  20,  1857,  to  April  16, 
1858,  corresponding  to  latitudes  of  from  69  .4 
to  75°.2,  K,  and  longitudes  of  from  59M  to 
69°.  1,  W.  No  separate  record  was  kept  of  the 
aqueous  vapor  pressure,  so  that  this  conld  not 
be  eliminated ;  but  its  amount  being  amaD,  tna 
is  of  less  importance. 

The  results  obtained  by  reduction  of  these 
two  series  of  tables  afford  the  means  of  com- 
paring the  two  barometers,  and  of  dedn<^ » 
correction  for  the  indications  of  the  aneroid,  m 
order  to  make  these  corre^ond  with  the  reca- 
ings  of  the  mercurial,  referred  to  82°  F.  of  t«n- 
perature.  Thus,  a  comparison  of  the  mew 
readings  of  the  two  barometers,  for  the  montns 
of  September,  1857,  to  April,  1858,  in<^"^. 
shows  throughout  a  very  nearly  constant  oin^ 
ence.  The  mean  of  the  several  monthly  difler- 
ences  for  the  period  indicated  is  .221  of  anjncn 
of  mercury — ^the  aneroid  barometer  ^^^^ 
being  by  so  much  too  high ;  so  that  the  corr^ 
tion  required  in  the  aneroid  readings  TO&f 
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eonTenieDtlj  taken  as — .22  inch.  Strictly,  this 
difference  is  composed  of  two  parts  — 1,  the 
true  index  error  for  the  aneroid ;  2,  the  special 
difference  of  the  two  instruments  in  diflferent 
Ittitades,  dne  to  the  facts  that  the  mercnrial 
barometer  is  independent  of  changes  in  the 
force  of  gravity,  while  the  aneroid  is  sensible 
to  the  increase  of  gravity  in  going  northward. 
Within  the  limits  of  66**  and  75°.8,  K,  this 
Tariation  in  the  force  of  the  earth^s  attraction 
amonnts  to  0.014  of  an  inch. 

The  dinmal  variation  of  the  barometer  is 
discuss^  at  length.  This  is  slight,  and  is  to  be 
traced  only  by  combination  of  a  great  number 
of  obserrations ;  besides,  it  is  often  masked  by 
irregular  fluctuations  of  the  atmospheric  press- 
ure. To  detennine  the  diurnal  variation,  the 
observations  of  two  years  are  considered ;  for 
Baffin  Bay,  mean  latitude  of  72°.5,  those  of 
September,  1857,  to  August,  1858,  inclusive; 
ind  for  Port  Kennedy,  latitude  of  72°,  those  of 
September,  1858,  to  August,  1859,  inclusive; 
while  the  observations  made  at  Van  Rensselaer 
Harbor,  latitude  of  78°.6,  in  the  years  1868- 
'54-^55,  were  introduced  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. The  curves  of  diurnal  variation  for 
tbe  two  former  have  in  common  a  maximum  at 
ibont  7i  p.  M.,  and  a  minimum  at  about  4^  a.  h. 
The  mean  range  of  the  diurnal  fluctuations  is — 

Ib  B«fBn  Bay, 088  inchesi 

Ac  Port  Kennedy^ 048      *» 

At  Van  S«]Uftelaer  Harbor, 010      " 

Hence,  between  latitudes  72^2  and  78.**6,  K, 
the  dinmal  range  diminishes  by  .028;  and,  at 
this  rate,  it  would  become  insensible  (less  than 
OOn  in  about  81^  N. 

The  computed  annual  range  of  variatftn,  t.  e., 
the  difference  between  the  highest  and  the  low- 
est monthly  mean,  is — 

InBafilii  Bay, 0.94  Inches. 

At  Port  Kennedy,. 0.4i      •* 

At  Van  Bensielaer  Harbor^ 0.21      •* 

The  maximum  effect  of  any  one  wind  or  calm 
does  not  exceed  0.04  inch.  In  Baflin  Bay,  the 
bsrometer  is  higher  with  the  wind  from  N., 
K.  E.,  and  E.,  and  lower  with  the  wind  from 
S.  W.,  W.,  and  K  W. ;  whereas,  at  Port  Ken- 
nedy, where  the  wind  is  much  subject  to  local 
influences  [and  the  barometer  also,  the  great 
imount  of  its  daily  range  appears  to  show], 
nearly  the  opposite  law  holds  true. 

The  EartlCB  Rotation^  and  the  Sun's  Dis-' 
Unee,—0{  a  series  of  papers  by  Mr.  Pliny 
Esrie  Chase,  relative  to  aSrobaric  (air-pressure) 
phaomena,  which,  originally  appearing  within 
the  past  three  years  in  the  publications  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  have  been  re- 
published in  the  American  Journal  of  Science, 
tad  to  some  extent  in  other  journals,  and  which, 
though  in  certain  parts  of  a  highly  abstruse 
^»arJcter,  are  nevertheless  the  vehicles  of  some 
important  physical  hypotheses,  the  first  [of  those, 
at  least,  with  which  the  writer  of  this  has  met] 
bears  the  title,  "  On  the  Barometer,  as  an  Indi- 
cator of  the  Earth's  Rotation,  and  the  Sun's  Bis- 
tince.''  In  making  extracts  from  these  articles. 
»  elsewhere,  the  knguage  of  the  original  will 
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be  adopted  so  far  as  it  appears  most  concisely, 
and  for  the  general  reader  satisfactorily  also,  to 
convey  the  author's  meaning. 

That  daily  barometric  tides  exist,  has  been 
known  for  more  than  160  years;  their  eauu 
has  been  thus  far  in  dispute.  They  are  not  to 
be  explained  by  variations  of  temperature 
[alone];  since,  1,  they  are  detected  after  elimi- 
nating all  the  Inottn  effects  of  temperature ;  3, 
they  occur  in  all  climates  and  seasons ;  8,  they 
often  show  opposite  effects,  under  average  tem- 
peratures which  are  the  same. 

Now,  the  combined  rotation  (daily)  and  revo- 
lution (yearly)  of  the  earth  iniparts  to  each 
particle  of  the  air  a  velocity  in  the  direction 
of  the  earth's  orbit,  which  must  vary  with 
changes  of  latitude  and  hour  of  the  day,  and, 
at  the  equator,  from  about  66,000  miles  per 
hour  at  noon  to  67,000  at  midnight.  The  ratio 
of  the  force  of  rotation  at  the  equator  to  that 
of  terrestrial  gravity,  as  known  by  the  amount 
of  effect  each  is  capable  of  producing  in  24 
hours,  is  i^i^VAir  = -00109 ;  and  this  ratio, 
representing  tlie  proportionate  elevation  or  de- 
pression of  the  barometer  above  or  below  ita 
mean  height  that  should  (by  theory)  be  caused  by 
the  earth's  rotation,  corresponds  very  nearly 
with  the  actual  disturbance  at  stations  near  the 
equator.  From  O**  (noon)  to  6*,  the  air  has  a 
forward  motion  greater  than  that  of  the  earth, 
so  that  it  tends  to  fly  away;  its  pressure  is 
therefore  diminished,  and  the  mercury  falls. 
From  a^  to  IS**,  the  earth's  motion  is  greatest; 
it  therefore  presses  a^nst  the  lagging  air,  ana 
the  barometer  rises.  From  12''tol8'',the  earth 
moves  away  from  the  air,  and  the  barometer 
falls.  From  IS"*  to  24^,  the  increasing  velocity 
of  the  air  urges  it  against  the  earth,  and  the 
barometer  rises. 

The  theory  of  the  forces  in  operation  would 
give  a  maximum  height  of  the  barometer  at  9^ 
and  21'»,  and  a  minimum  and  at  8^  and  IS"*. 
Three  years'  hourly  observations  (1844-'46-'46) 
at  St.  Helena,  however,  show  the  actual  maxima 
at  10*»  and  22^  and  the  minima  at  4»»  and  le**; 
and  this  retardation,  of  one  hour  throughout, 
agrees  with  that  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  mer- 
cury, as  shown  by  comparison  with  indications 
of  the  water-barometer. 

The  author  ar^es  that  the  varying  centrif- 
ugal force  to  which  the  earth  is  subjected  by 
the  ellipticity  of  its  orbit,  must  likewise  pro- 
duce annual  tides ;  while  from  a  comparison  of 
certain  elements  of  the  earth's  daily  and  yearly 
revolutions  he  deduces  a  formula  for  the  sun's 
distance.    The  following  are  his  results,  in  part : 


Tear. 

Pally 
rang*. 

Annoal        1 

Ration 

Appraximata  Mlar 
dlataaeaa. 

1844.... 
1&15.... 
1S46.... 

.0672  in. 
.0646  « 
.0670  ** 

....1650  in.! 
....1214   **   1 
....1214  »*   i 

2.4«« 
1.8798 
1.8120 

187,0TO,0O0in!a 
80,800,000   ** 
74,660,000   •» 

Meui. 

Grand 

.0668  " 
.0668  *» 

....1290  ••   1 
....1824  " 

1.9457 
1.9978 

86,006,000   « 
90,702,000   •• 

The  effect  of  latitude  on  the  aSrobaric  tidei 
is  indicated  in  the  following  table : 
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EqoAtor , 

6t  Helena 

WashtDffton..... 
Oirard  College., 
Arette  Ocean..., 


Utltadc 


0* 

15'6r 
8S*58' 

78*87' 


llMah«lchtor 


80.709  In. 


80.090  ♦» 
29.983  " 
89.789  " 


.082  in. 
.066  ** 
.082  •» 
.080  ** 
.012  *• 


.002670 
.002844 
.002065 
.002004 
.000404 


— Proceeding  of  Amer.  Fkilos,  Society,  voL 
ix.,  p.  283. 

Question  of  a  Beating  Ether. — ^From  Mr. 
Chase's  p^r  on  "  Barometric  Indtoatioiis  of  a 
Resisting  Ether,"  ^»aoe  will  allow  ns  to  extract 
odIj  his  ooodnsiona  upon  this  head,  without 
entering  upon  the  preparatory  and  incidental 
discussions.  Proceeding  still  from  the  St.  He- 
lena ohservations,  Mr.  Chase  finds  two  sets  of 
d^erences:  the  first,  hetween  the  mean  hourly 
harometrie  readings  and  the  averages  of  the 
harometer  heights  at  0,  1,  2,  and  8  hours  from 
each  high  and  low  aCrohario  tide;  the  second, 
between  the  former  wilues  and  the  hourly  heights 
as  calculated  from  theory :  the  largest  difTerence 
in  the  first  set  is  at  20^,  the  least  at  1^;  in 
Uie  second,  the  largest  difiPerence  (greatest  theo- 
retical error)  is  at  21^,  and  the  least  at  5^  and 
IS''. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  results  for- 
nished  in  these  two  sets  of  differences  show  the 
operation  of  some  cause  from  1^  or  2'*  to  16^ 
inclusive  (say,  2  p.  m.  to  8  a.  m.)  tending  to 
reduce  the  barometric  pressure,  while  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  the  normal  pressure  is  increased. 
That  this  cause  is  not  to  be  found  in  difier^ces 
of  temperature,  he  thinks  evident,  because  the 
obseryations  are  already  corrected  for  Jmown 
effects  of  temperature,  and  because  the  ayerage 
height  of  the  thermometer  from  2^  to  15^ 
(61  .7)  corre^wnds  very  closely  with  the  average 
from  IG"*  to  V  (61°.66).  The  greatest  unex- 
plained reduction  of  barometric  pressure  is  at 
9^;  the  greatest  increase,  at  20^  or  21".  All 
these  fftcts  i4)pear  to  the  author  to  admit  of 
explanation  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  disturb- 
auoes  are  caused  by  the  resistance  of  an  ether, 
this  being  supposed,  as  had  been  done  by  Fres- 
nel,  to  he  condensed  by  planetary  attraction. 
— Amer.  Jour,  of  Science,  Sept.  1864. 

Adrial  Tides.— Led  by  the  remarkable  coin- 
cidence already  shown  between  the  theoretical 
effects  of  rotation  and  the  results  of  baromet- 
rical observations,  Mr.  Chase  has  extended  his 
researches,  with  a  view  of  defining  more  pre- 
cisely some  effects  of  lunar  action  on  the  atmos- 
phere: his  results  appear  in  a  paper  bearing 
the  title  above. 

Sabine  had  shown  that  the  moon  produces  a 
diurnal  variation  of  the  barometer,  amounting 
to  about  .006  of  an  inch,  and  thus  equivalent  to 
nearly  1-lOth  of  the  average  daily  variation  near 
the  equator.  This  would  indicate  a  tidal  wave 
of  rather  more  than  one  foot  for  each  mile's 
depth  of  atmosphere,  or  from  8  to  6  feet  near 
the  summits  of  the  principal  mountain  chains. 
Evidently,  the  rolling  of  such  a  wave  over  the 
broken  surface  of  the  earth  may  exert  a  very 
important  influence  on  the  atmospheric  and 


magnetic  currents,  the  deposilson  of  moiston^ 
and  other  meteorological  phenomena. 

There  would  i^pear  to  be  also  a  much  larger 
and  hitherto  unadmitted,  weekly  wave.  M. 
Flaugergues,  indeed,  extending  his  reseordies 
through  an  entire  lunar  cycle(October  19th,  1808, 
to  October  18th,  1827),  was  led  to  infer  that,  "In 
a  synodical  revolution  of  the  moon,the  barometer 
rises  regularly  from  the  second  octant,  wbea  it 
is  lowe^  to  the  second  quadrature,  when  it  is 
highest,  and  then  descends  to  the  second  oc- 
tant ;  '*  and  that  this  general  law  is  modified  by 
the  moon's  declination  and  its  distance  from 
the  earth,  the  barometer  being  higher  in  the 
northern  lunistice,  and  in  apogee.  The  St 
Helena  observations  give  somewhat  different 
results,  and  among  other  things  show  that  there 
must  be  two  principal  maxima  and  minima  in 
each  month.  The  means  of  these  hourly  obser- 
vations indicate  the  existence  of  waves  which 
produce  in  the  moon's  first  quarter  a  barometric 
effect  of  +.004  m. ;  in  the  2d  quarter,  of— .016 
in.;  in  the  8d,  of  +.018  in.;  and  in  the  4th. 
of — .006  in.  A  difference  between  the  dinnul 
and  the  lunar  atrial  tides  is,  that  when  the 
former  are  highest  their  pressure  is  greatest^ 
the  lunar  action  accumulating  l^e  air  under  the 
meridian  so  as  more  than  to  compensate  for  its 
"lift;"  while  in  the  general  fluctuations  and 
in  the  weekly  tides,  a  high  wave  is  shown  bj  t 
low  barometer,  and  vice  verad.  The  oontinoal 
blending  of  these  heavy  and  light  waves  resolts 
in  prolonged  oscillations,  shown  by  the  alternate 
rise  and  fall  of  the  barometer  at  intenrals  (^ 
two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  0hase  presents  a  table  of  barometric  and 
thermometrio  means  at  the  moon's  changes, 
in  which  he  has  deduced  tlie  heights  of  the 
weekly  atrial  tides  as,  at  frdl  moon,—.  0116 in-; 
at  8d  quarter  +.0066  in.;  at  new  moon, 
+.0005  in.;  and  at  first  quarter,  +.0044  in.; 
tiie  daily  tides  of  the  same  periods  in  order  are, 
.0054  in.,  .0087  in.,  .0064  in.,  and  .0047  in. 
The  differences  of  the  su^essive  weekly  m& 
give  us  the  amount  of  barometric  effect  for  om* 
quarter ;  and  the  average  effect  is  more  than 
three  times  as  great  in  the  2d  and  3d  qnartws, 
as  in  the  remaining  half  month.  As  in  the 
ocean  tides,  there  are  two  simultaneous  wares 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth ;  but  these  are 
not  of  equal  magnitude,  the  barometer  nfl^ 
higher  for  the  tide  opposite,  than  for  that  be- 
n^h  the  moon^s  place.  .      . 

Mr.  Ohase  finds  evidences  of  a  combination  oi 
solar  with  lunar  action,  as  in  case  of  ocean 
tides,  producing  spring  tides  at  the  syzygiw  wj^ 
neap  tides  at  the  quadratures.  He  generalwes 
the  facts  relative  to  the  attraction  (luni-soUr) 
and  the  rotation  waves,  which  have  nsoauy 
opposite  values,  as  follows :  » *o 

The  luni-solar  wave  is  descending  fro°* "  JJ 
90%  and  from  180"  to  270" ;  ascending  from  ^ 
to  180",  and  from  270"  to  860".  ,  ^ 

The  rotation- wave  is  ascending  from  ^\ 
60",  and  from  150"  to  240" ;  and  detf^Am 
from  60"  to  150",  and  from  240"  to  880  . 
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OombiniDg  the  two  actions,  it  is  seen  ihst 
from  60°  to  90%  and  from  240°  to  270°,  both 
Tsves  are  descending,  while  from  160°  to  180°, 
and  from  830°  to  860°,  both  are  ascending. 
Aocordtnglj,  b^des  the  principal  lonar  niaz- 
ima  and  minima  at  the  sjzygies  and  qnadra- 
tores,  there  should  be  secondary  maxima  and 
minima  also  at  60°  in  advance  of  those  points; 
and  these  inferences  also  the  St.  Helena  obser- 
rations  confirm. 

At  extra-tropical  stations,  Mr.  Chase  wonld 
expect  important  modifications  of  the  resolts 
now  gireo.  Finally,  in  thns  determining  the 
phenomena  of  &§ritd  tides,  he  is  led  to  beUeye 
that  "  the  long-eospected  obedience  of  the  prin- 
cipal meteorcdogical  changes  to  fixed  mathemat- 
ical laws  is  at  length  demonstrated."  Proc 
Amer.Pkilo§.  Soe,^  voL  ix.,  p.  895,  as  quoted  in 
Amer.Jour.  of  Science, 

The  Principdl  Causes  of  Barometric  Fluctu- 
ations,— From  this  paper,  which  is  occupied 
with  a  summing-up  and  generalizing  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  several  discussions  thus  far  pre- 
sented, our  extracts  must  be  brief.  The  author 
OQQchid^  that  there  are  four  important  causes 
of  barometric  distnrbuioe  :  1,  rotation,  with  its 
qoarter-dailj  phases  of  alternate  aid  and  op- 
position to  tiie  attraction  and  temperature 
emrents,  and  of  shifting  the  atrial  particles  to 
krels  of  greater  or  less  density ;  2,  yariations 
of  temperature  and  Tapor ;  3,  lunar  attraction ; 
4,  solar  attraction.  Among  subordinate  causes, 
be  would  reckon,  5,  resistance  of  ether.  The 
infiaences  of  rotation  and  attraction  can  be  cal- 
culated. Through  averaging  a  long  series  of 
booriy  observations,  the  effects  of  lunar  attrao- 
tiofi  may  be  so  nearly  eliminated  as  to  show 
the  approximAte  value  of  the  other  principal 
^^orbances.  The  formula  for  the  rotation 
tide  is  given  in  one  of  the  preceding  papers. 
^ext  in  order  of  importance  are  the  tempera- 
tore  and  vapor  tide,  and  the  solar  tide.  It  is 
icircdy  possible  to  fix  at  present  the  precise 
flDioont  of  disturbance  attnbutable  to  each  of 
these  latter;  but  the  following  condderations 
appear  to  lead  to  probable  results. 

rbe  theoretical  maxima  of  the  rotation-tide, 
allowing  an  hour  for  inertia,  occur  at  4**  and 
16^;  the  minima  at  10^  and  22^.  Allowing  a 
fike  interval,  the  solar  attraction  maxima  should 
be  found  at  1^  and  18^ ;  the  minima,  at  7^  and 
19^.  Assuming  the  attraction  tidal  curve  to 
be  symmetrical,  and  the  deviations  from  sym- 
ne^  as  due  to  differences  of  temperature 
and  vapor,  the  author  constructs  an  approx- 
imate daily  Sorometric  tidal  table  from  the 
Ginrd  College,  and  a  like  one  from  the  St. 
Helena  observations;  in  each  of  these  are 
pjm  the  24  hourly  values  of  the  rotation^  the 
temperature-and-^apor^  and  the  solar-and-re' 
<tJ«4iZ  tidal  elements  of  the  mean  daily  bar- 
<wietric  curve. 

Among  the  inferences  drawn  from  these 
tabular  results,  are :  That  in  the  intertropical 
•od  middle  latitudes  the  dfdly  temperature  tide 
Is  smaller  than  the  rotation  tide ;  that  there  is 


but  one  high  and  one  low  temperature  tide  in 
twenty-four  hours;  that  the  temperature  effect 
upon  atmon>heric  pressure  reaches  its  maximum 
in  the  evemng,  and  its  minimum  in  the  room- 
ing; and  that  the  daily  temperature  tide  in- 
creases, while  the  rotation  tide  diminishes,  as 
we  approach  the  poles. — Amer,  Jowr,  itf  Sci- 
ence, Nov,,  1864. 

A  Nets  Water'Barometer,^Th\a  instrument, 
constructed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Bird,  of  Birmingham, 
and  which  has  been  in  perfect  operation  for  six 
years,  was  exhibited  before  the  British  Associ- 
ation in  1866.  From  the  detailed  account  of 
its  construction  and  the  mode  of  filling,  later 
given  (Philos.  Magas,,  Nov.,  1866),  an  outline 
only  can  here  be  presented. 

The  author  lays  down  four  things  as  requir- 
ing attention  in  the  construction  of  a  water- 
barometer:  1,  that  the  water  must  be  deprived 
of  air ;  2,  that  the  air  must  not  again  enter  the 
water ;  8,  that  the  water  must  go  into  the  ba- 
rometer tube  to  the  exclusion  of  air;  4,  that 
while  the  atmospheric  pressure  must  be  allowea 
to  act  freely  upon  the  water-colunm  in  the 
tube,  no  air  must  i)enetrate  into  the  racnum- 
chamber. 

A  half-indi  white-metal  tube  was  secured  in 
an  upright  position  within  a  stairway,  including 
near  its  uppermost  part,  where  the  range  of  the 
fluctuations  of  the  water-surface  must  occur, 
six  feet  in  length  of  a  one-inch  glass  tube,  suit- 
ably jointed  into  the  former  by  sockets  at  its 
ends ;  while  alongside  the  glass  tube  a  scale  was 
fixed,  graduated  to  inches  and  tenths  of  an  inch. 
From  the  top  of  the  scale,  a  vertical  height  of 
422  inches  (86 (  feet)  was  measured  downward, 
to  a  zero  point  The  metal  tube  above  the 
glass,  after  passing  coiled  as  a  worm  within 
an  upright  vessel,  rises  still  higher,  and  being 
furnish^  near  its  top  with  a  closing  tap  (say, 
A\  it  is  bent  over  and  terminates  open.  The 
lower  metal  tube,  making  a  curve  below  the 
xero  point,  rises  slightly  again,  and  is  then  bent 
down  so  as  to  pass  into  the  neck  of  a  one- 
gallon  glass  bottle  serving  as  a  cistern,  and  so 
as  to  open  near  the  bottom  of  the  latter :  at  a 
point  just  without  the  neck  of  the  cistern,  the 
tube  is  furnished  with  a  second  tap  {B),  Into 
the  lowest  bend  of  the  tube  is  inserted  a  small 
and  short  upright  pipe,  having  in  its  course  a 
third  tap  {C\  On  one  of  the  upright  guides 
between  which  the  glass  cistern  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  by  a  set  screw  working  from  be- 
neath, is  marked  the  eero  point  (liquid-surface 
level  for  the  cistern)  of  the  instrument 

Four  gallons  of  water  having  been  oarefbUy 
distilled,  this  is  then  in  a  clean  can  and  beneath 
two  quarts  of  olive  oil,  boiled  for  an  hour,  to 
expel  the  last  remains  of  air;  the  can  is  there- 
upon sealed,  and  the  contents  allowed  to  cooL 
The  can  is  then  placed  at  the  top  of  the  barom- 
eter :  a  long  gutta-percha  tube,  inserted  at  one 
end  through  the  oil  to  near  the  bottom  of 
the  water  in  the  can,  is  exhausted  of  air,  so 
that  it  fills  with  water  to  its  lower  end ;  a  fourth 
tap  (D)  near  to  this  is  then  closed,  and  conneo- 
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tion  of  the  tube  made  with  the  upright  pipe. 
Now,  opening  all  the  taps,  the  water  displaces 
the  air  both  ways  from  the  barometer  tube, 
until  it  flows  freely  from  the  lower  end  of  this : 
the  tap  2>  is  then  closed,  and  the  end  of  the 
tube  temporarily  stopped ;  and  the  cistern,  pre- 
viously filled  with  olive  oil,  is  brought  up  into 
place,  so  as  to  receive  the  end  of  the  tube,  the 
latter  having  been  meanwhile  again  opened. 
The  oil  is  then  drawn  off,  until  about  three 
inches'  depth  of  it  remain  to  protect  from  air 
the  water,  which  meantime  flows  in  under- 
neath it  Then  closing  B^  the  other  three  taps 
being  now  open,  the  water  fills  the  upright  tube 
until  it  runs  from  the  upper  end :  A  and  C  are 
then  closed,  and  B  opened ;  and  the  water  de- 
scends by  gravity  until  its  height  is  such  that 
it  balances  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on 
the  liquid  surface  in  the  cistern.  The  level  of 
the  surface  of  oil  in  the  cistern  being  brought 
to  correspond  with  the  height  of  the  marked 
zero  point,  an  observation  of  the  height  of  the 
water-column  can  then  be  taken :  when  the 
mercurial  barometer  showed  30.4  inches,  the 
temperature  being  67",  the  water-column  had  a 
height  of  400  inche3.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  instrument,  exclusive  of  the  gas-fitter's 
time,  was  about  $15. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society,  for  1832,  is  found  a  description 
by  Mr.  Daniell  of  a  water-barom«»ter,  erected 
by  him  at  the  Society's  rooms,  SoLiierset  House. 
He  stated  that,*  in  this,  "  the  water  appears  to 
be  in  perpetual  motion,  resembling  the  slow 
action  of  respiration."  This  Mr.  Bird  confirms : 
the  oscillations  occur  about  every  four  hours 
and  twenty  seconds;  and  as  they  ordinarily 
vary  from  but  about  ^V  to,^  of  an  inch,  they  re- 
quire to  be  watched  with  a  magnifier.  Mr. 
Bird  finds  that  the  most  surprising  oscillations 
take  place  during  a  thunder-storm  accompanied 
with  great  falls  of  hfdl  and  heavy  rain-drops. 
He  gives  a  chart,  with  carves  of  the  water- 
barometer  and  the  mercurial,  during  one  hour 
and  five  minutes  of  such  a  storm,  July  20, 
1859.  Comparison  of  the  two  curves  shows 
that  the  water-column  responded  both  sooner, 
and  also  more  fully,  than  the  mercurial — the 
whole  curve  of  the  former  running  higher,  its 
oscillations  beginning  earlier  and  standing  higher 
respectively.  After  heavy  thunder,  and  a  heavy 
fall  of  rain  and  hail,  as  the  sky  commenced  to 
brighten,  the  water  rose  very  suddenly — ^in  five 
minutes  more  than  ^^ths  of  an  inch.  The  au- 
thor thinks  that,  in  accordance  with  Sir  J. 
Herschel's  theory,  that  the  electric  discharge 
is  the  result  and  not  the  cause  of  the  sudden 
condensation  of  cloud  into  rain,  the  sudden  in- 
crease of  pressure  of  the  air  may  be  due  to  the 
speedy  and  great  precipitation  of  vapor,  leaving 
the  air  mo^e  dry  and  dense. 

Baroff'raphs^  or  Self-Registering  Barometers. 
— ^Tho  tendency  of  the  past  few  years  to  auto- 
matic instruments  for  purposes  of  scientific  ob- 
servation, began  quite  early  to  be  developed  in 
connection  with  the  barometer.    The  earliest 


properly  self-registering  instrument  of  this  ckai 
appears  to  have  been  that  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Keith,  of  Scotland :  the  essential  parts  of  tliis, 
in  its  second  and  more  complete  form,  wett, 
the  siphon  bai*ometer,  and  a  float  on  tbo  sur- 
face of  the  mercury  in  its  shorter  limb,  tliig 
carrying  an  upright  wire  and  a  pencil  wliich 
traced,  on  a  sneet  ruled  for  a  month's  record 
and  slowly  moved  by  clock-work,  a  line  cor- 
responding to  the  varying  heights  of  the  mer- 
cury. Mr.  Bryson,  of  Edinburgh,  later  sub- 
stituted a  minute  knife-edge,  which,  at  the  end 
of  every  hour,  a  hammer  forced  into  the  pre- 
pared surface  of  a  daily  record  sheet  rolled  npon 
a  cylinder ;  by  this  means  he  avoided  the  ina^ 
curacy  due  to  friction  of  the  pencil.  Previous 
to  1858,  the  photographic  registering  of  barom- 
etric variations  was  in  operation  at  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich:  in  this,  the  light  of 
a  lamp  being  continually  directed  through  the 
Torricellian  vacuum  of  a  standard  barometer,  the 
lower  margin  of  the  trace  which  it  produces  on 
a  slowly  advanced  sheet  of  sensitive  paper, 
forms  the  barometric  diagram  or  curve.  Pre- 
vious to  1859,  also,  M.  Han^y,  of  Paris,  applied 
electricity  to  the  work  of  registering:  he  used 
the  siphon,  and  the  float  with  its  wire  and  pen- 
cil ;  while  at  the  end  of  every  five  ininntes,  the 
current,  started  by  the  movement  of  dock- 
work,  caused  a  slight  blow  to  be  given  to  the 
tube,  to  bring  the  mercury  to  its  true  leyel,  and 
a  half  minute  later  a  second  current  caused  a 
pressure  to  be  applied  to  the  pencil,  so  as  to 
mark  its  position  on  the  record  sheet. 

HougKs  Typo-Barograph, — Professor  G,  W. 
Hough,  Director  of  the  Dudley  Observatory,  Al- 
bany, has  recently  invented  a  highly  complete 
method  of  automatic  registering,  in  an  instru- 
ment termed  by  hira  in  his  descriptive  paraphJet 
(from  which  this  account  is  drawn),  an  "  Auto- 
matic Registering  and  Printing  Barometer,"  and 
IdXGiTnQxaQAihQ  Typo- Barograph,  He  has  aimed 
to  furnish  a  process  simpler  than  the  photograph- 
ic, and  susceptible  also  of  quite  general  applica- 
tion. "The  problem  to  be  solved,"  he  says, 
"  was  to  cause  any  meteorological  instrumen^ 
by  means  of  suitable  mechanism,  simply  and  ef- 
fectually to  record  its  own  changes."  To  this 
end  it  was  among  other  essentials  necessary 
that  the  mechanbm  should  be  such  as  to  repeat 
the  changes  within  the  instrument  in  all  the^ 
forms — of  motion  uniform  or  variable,  forward 
or  reverse.  , 

Beginning  with  the  barometer,  it  was  fonn^ 
by  experiment  that,  by  employing  the  now 
and  making  connection  in  the  electric  ta^ 
outside  the  tube,  a  motion  of  less  than  .0000 
=  2TiWtli  of  an  mch  could  be  readily  shown. 
It  was  desirable  that  the  registering  apparatns 
should  not  only  produce  a  linear  diagrain  ^^ 
curve  of  the  varying  atmospheric  press^  |J 
in  order  to  secure  exact  results^  that  it  anoni 
also  furnish  simultaneously  a  pnnted  numeric^ 
record  of  the  same.  A  Daniell's  battej  " 
employed,  and  the  "  make  "  circuit  adopted,  w 
saving  consumption  of  the  battery  elements  at 
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lim^  wlien  no  action  is  required.  In  the  appa- 
ratos,  one  pole  of  the  battery  is  in  connection  by 
its  wire,  which  passes  through  a  brass  cap,  (% 
ibore,  with  the  mass  of  the  mercury  in  the 
shorter  limb  of  a  siphon  baron?eter.  From  the 
other  pole  proceed  two  separate  conducting 
wires,  havingin  their  course  two  electro-magnets, 
« and  m\  and  terminating  in  platinum  points, 
p  and  p' :  these  points  stand  in  quite  or  nearly 
the  same  Terdcal  line  beneath  the  ivory  (insu- 
lating) block  which  supports  them,  and  are 
directed  toward  each  other.  A  thin  metallic 
disc,  d,  is  upheld  and  steadied  by  an  arrange- 
ment  of  dehcate  wires,  one  of  which,  rising 
fjrom  the  float,  also  penetrates  through  the  lat- 
ter aud  to  a  slight  distance  into  the  mercury 
beneath  it:  the  disc,  so  supported,  stands  be- 
tween HiQ  two  platinum  points,  but  not  neces- 
sarily touching  either  of  them.  The  size  of  the 
float  is  such  t^at,  the  support  rising  from  it 
being  properly  guided,  the  rise  and  M  of  the 
fanner  with  the  mercury  occurs  without  fric- 
tion or  other  appreciable  resistance.  When  tlie 
disc,  (2,  stands  midway  between  the  platinum 
points,  »o  as  to  touch  neither  of  them,  the  cir- 
cmt  is  broken;  when  it  comes  in  contact  with 
either  point,  the  circuit  is  completed  through 
the  corresponding  wire. 

Tliedisc  being  midway  between  the  platinum 
p«nts,  it;s  sur&ces  are  distant  from  them  re- 
gpectiTely  a  little  less  than  the  jM^h.  of  an 
inch.  Tie  ivory  block  carrying  tnese  points  is 
moTable,  being  at  the  end  of  a  horizontal  arm 
that  is  raised  or  lowered  by  the  turning  of  an 
Bpright  screw,  S.  This  screw — distance  of 
Ihrwda  ^th  inch — is  below  inserted  into  a 
horizontal  wheel,  FJ  having  40  teeth:  thus, 
a  movement  of  this  wheel  to  the  extent  of  one 
tc^th  raises  or  lowers  the  screw,  and  so  the 
platinum  points,  the  v^^th  of  an  inch.  At 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  wheel  are  fixed  small 
wheels,  a  and  a\  each  having  one  tooth.  By 
means  of  dock- weights  these  wheels  are  con- 
tionally  impeUed  in  opposite  directions;  but 
their  motion  is  prevented,  so  long  as  the  mer- 
cniT  eolunui  is  at  rest,  by  the  position  of  the 
snnatures  of  the  two  electro-magnets  standing 
dose  to  them,  each  of  these  by  mean^  of  a 
** detent"  arrangement  locking  its  respective 
'rheeL  It  will  be  remembered,  of  course,  that 
the  fidl  of  mercury  in  the  shorter  limb  of  the 
^on  barometer  indicates  an  effective  rise  to 
twiee  the  amount  in  the  longer  column,  thus 
ihowing  increase  of  pressure,  of  which  the  lat- 
ter is  the  true  measure ;  and  vice  tersd. 

Suppose  now  that,  the  mercury  having  been 
it  rest,  increasing  atmospheric  pressure  begins 
to  depress  the  column  in  the  shorter  limb  of 
^  siphon :  the  float  h  sinks,  bringing  the  diso 
i  against  the  lower  platinum  point  p\  and 
doong  the  circuit  through  the  electro-magnet 
n';  the  latter  attracts  its  armature,  and  re- 
leases the  wheel  a',  which  makes  a  revolution, 
carrying  the  wheel  W  backward  one  t<.»oth,  thus 
lowering  the  screw  the  pVir^  ^^  ^^  i^ch,  and 
the  joint  p'  the  same  distance  below  the  po- 


sition at  which  contact  with  the  disc  occurred; 
and  so  long  as  the  mercury  and  the  float  con- 
tinue to  go  down,  each  nAn^th  of  an  inch  re- 
peats the  process,  the  platinum  point  continually 
moving  down  in  advance  of  the  disc.  Let,  on 
the  contrary,  a  diminishmg  atmospheric  press- 
ure allow  rise  of  the  mercery  and  float :  the 
disc  d  is  then  elevated  into  contact  with  the 
upper  platinum  point  ^,  thus  closing  the  cir- 
cuit through  m,  brifigmg  down  its  armature, 
and  unlockinff  the  wheel  a,  by  the  revolution 
of  which  the  large  wheel  is  moved  forward  one 
tooth,  and  the  screw,  with  the  arm  and  the 
point  p^  is  carried  upward  the  j^th  of  an 
mch ;  and  this  process  also  is  repeated  as  often 
as  the  increasmg  pressure  elevates  tiie  disc 
again  into  contact  with  the  upper  point  p  ;  or, 
the  ascending  and  descending  movements  alter- 
nate, according  to  circumstances. 

A  movement  of  ascent  and  descent  in  the 
mechanism,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  mer- 
cury, has  now  been  secured ;  each  n^Ui  inch  of 
this,  however,  as  ah*eady  indicated,  denotes  a 
change  twice  as  great— tLe  toVv^^  of  an  inch — 
in  the  effective  height  of  the  mercunal  column, 
and  BO  in  the  value  of  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
In  order,  now,  to  trace  the  curve  corresponding 
to  these  varying  pressures,  the  wheel  IK,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  moves  the  screw  ^S",  is  by  a 
train  of  wheel- work  made  to  impart  a  propor- 
tionate movement  to  a  second  screw  S\  an  arm 
and  pencil  from  the  latter  tracing  the  pressure 
curve  on  a  sheet  wound  upon  a  cylinder  made 
to  revolve  regularly  by  clock-work ;  the  ratios 
of  parts  in  ^e  connection  are  sucli  that  tlie 
curve,  as  produced,  is  "  magnified  a  little  more 
than  throe  times  [3.077  times,  it  appears]  the 
barometrical  pressure." 

For  obtaining  the  printed  numerical  record 
of  pressure,  there  is  mtroduced  each  day  into 
the  mechanism  a  record  sheet  marked  at  the 
proper  intervals  with  the  hours  from  0  (noon) 
to  24,  or  0  again.  The  machine  prints  the/rac- 
tional  parts  on]j  of  the  inch  in  height,  and  to 
three  places ;  and,  at  the  end  of  each  24  hours, 
the  obsei'ver  notes  upon  the  sheet  the  date  and 
the  integer  inches  in  height  of  the  column.  Of 
three  wheels  which  receive  independent  mo- 
tions about  the  same  vertical  axis,  each  has  set 
in  its  periphery  types  for  the  numbers  1,  2,  &c., 
to  9,  0.  These  wheels  cive  in  order  the  thou- 
sandtJiSj  hundredthiy  ana  tenths  of  B.n  inch — each 
of  the  first  two,  of  course,  revolving  10  times  for 
once  of  the  wheel  next  succeeding  it ;  and  the 
uppermost  advancing  one  type  dVth  circumfer- 
ence) for  a  movement  of  the  screw  S  through 
j^th.  of  an  inch.  The  combination  of  wheels 
IS  such  as  to  "  carry  for  ten  "  either  forwards  or 
backwards.  At  the  end,  in  this  instrument,  of 
each  hour,  the  proper  types  on  the  three  wheels 
are  brought  into  Ime  with  each  other  and  with 
the  proper  hour  mark  on  the  record  sheet ;  and 
at  tinis  moment^  the  same  clock-work  which 
governs  the  cylinder  receiving  the  pressure- 
curve,  and  also  carries  forward  the  record  sheet, 
causes  a  small  hammer  to  strike  a  cushion  stand- 
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in^  at  the  back  of  the  sheet,  and  thus,  through 
an  interposed  strip  of  daplicating  impression 
paper,  secares  the  imprint  of  the  l^pes. 

Mr.  Hongh  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Simons  for  saggestions  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mechanism,  of  which  also  certain 
parts,  as  the  screws,  were  oonstmcted  by  Mr. 
Oharles  Fasoldt,  of  Albany.  Many  details  re- 
specting its  constrnction^  management,  the  pro- 
posed compensation  for  temperature,  &c.,  are 
necessarily  omitted.  Printed  readings  of  this 
barometer,  while  it  was  yet  in  a  less  perfect 
form  than  at  present,  and  as  obtuned  daring 
six  days  of  the  close  of  April,  1865,  deviated  in 
no  case  more  than  .005  of  an  inch  from  the  in- 
dications of  a  standard  barometer  (Fastr^)  daring 
the  same  period.  Of  the  value  of  a  perfectly 
working  instrument  of  this  sort  there  can  be  no 
question ;  but  it  has  already  reeeived  practical 
confirmation  also  in  the  curves  afforded  by  its 
working,  and  through  comparison  of  these  with 
weather  states,  storms,  winds,  &c.  In  a  private 
letter,  Mr.  Hough  states  that  he  is  enabled  by 
the  character  of  the  curves  to  predict  with 
great  certainty  gales  of  wind  from  12  to  86 
hours  in  advance ;  and  that  it  is,  in  fact^  rather 
by  the  character  of  the  curve,  in  respect  espe- 
cially to  reaularity^  and  we  may  suppose  direc- 
tion also,  than  by  the  actual  height  of  the  mer- 
cury, that  weather  states  are  indicated.  In  his 
pamphlet,  he  shows  how  the  essential  parts  of 
the  automatic  mechanism  can  be  applic^i  to  the 
rain-gauge,  to  the  thermometer,  and  to  the  ane- 
mometer, printing  in  this  last  the  direction  of 
the  wind  in  degrees,  and  its  force  or  velocity 
in  poundj^  or  miles. 

For  the  description  of  a  form  of  self-register- 
ing barometer,  and  of  a  proposed  mode  of  com- 
pensating for  temperature  in  the  siphon  barom- 
eter, by  terminating  the  two  limbs  of  the  in- 
strument in  conicd  chambers,  the  reader  Ls 
referred  to  an  article  entitled  "Barometer," 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  Sep- 
tember, 1865. 

BARTH,  HEonnoH,  a  German  traveller,  ex- 

Elorer,  geographer,  and  author,  bom  at  Ham- 
urg,  April  18,  1821,  died  at  Berlin,  November 
25,  1865.  He  was  a  graduate  ©f  the  University 
of  Berlin,  where  he  developed  a  decided  taste 
for  classical  geography  which  led  him  upon  the 
completion  of  his  studies  to  travel  through  the 
countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean.  Having 
made  a  tour  through  Italy  and  Sicily,  he  em- 
barked in  1845  at  Marseilles,  and  from  Gibral- 
tar passed  over  to  Tanker,  Africa.  Proceeding 
along  the  Algerian  coast,  he  made  excursions 
into  the  interior  of  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  across 
the  sandy  desert  to  Bengazi.  On  his  journey 
thence  to  Cairo,  ho  was  attacked  by  a  band  of 
Arab  robbers,  whom  he  bravely  resisted,  but 
was  severely  wounded,  and  lost  all  his  effects 
and  papers.  He  continued  his  researches,  at  an 
expenditure  of  his  private  resources  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $14,000,  and  starting  from  Cairo  trav- 
elled in  Egypt,  Sinai,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  the 
islands  of  the  M^an  Sea,  and  Greece.    These 


travels  occupied  him  for  nearly  three  years,  and 
in  1849  he  published,  at  Berlin,  an  account  of  a 
portion  of  them  in  a  work  entitled  Wanderun" 
gen  dureh  die  Eu$tenldnder  de$  MitUUmeeret, 
On  the  8th  of  December  of  the  same  year,  he 
again  sailed  from  Marseilles,  Jiaving  been  (with 
Dr.  Overweg)  appointed  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment scientifo  companion  to  Mr.  James 
Richardson,  then  chained  by  the  Foreign  OfBkw 
with  a  political  and  commercial  mission  to  Cen< 
tral  A  frica.    Starting  from  Tripoli  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1850,  Dr.  Barth  and  his  companions 
crossed  the  Great  Desert  amid  much  difficulty 
and  danger.    Losing  himsdf  at  one  time  in  tiiat 
trackless  waste,  he  remained  twenty-eight  hours 
without  water,  preserving  his  life  by  drinking 
his  own  blood.    Both  Mr.  Richardson  and  Dr. 
Overweg  succumbed  to  the  climate;  the  former 
in  March,  1851,  and  the  latter  in  September 
of  the  following  year.    Dr.  B.,  however,  soo- 
ceeded  in  saving  the  papers  contuning  an  ac- 
count of  the  expedition,  and  forwarded  then  to 
England,  where  they  were  speedily  published. 
Alter  the  death  of  his  companions^  letters  ar- 
rived from  the  British  Government  continaing 
Dr.'Barth's  commission,  and  accompanied  with 
a  supply  of  ftmds.   Continuing  his  explonitioDs, 
he  reached  Timbuctoo  in    September,   1853, 
where  he  was  imprisoned  nearly  a  year,  and  a 
rumor  reached  Europe  that  he  had  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  the  tribes  in  that  region.    In  tiie  mean 
time  Dr.  Edward  Vogel,  then  an  assistant  of 
the  British  royal  astronomer,  Mr.  Hind,  volun- 
teered to  go  to 'Dr.  Barth's  assistance  with  a 
company  of  sappers  and  miners.    They  were 
joined  at  Tripoli  by  Mr.  Warrington,  son  of  ^e 
British  consul  at  that  place,  who  died  at  Enka 
soon  after.    After  a  painful  interval  it  was  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  Dr.  Barth  was  living, 
and  when  he  returned  to  Tripoli  in  September, 
1855,  his  explorations  had  extended  over  twenty- 
four  degrees  of  latitude  and  twenty  of  lo^tude, 
from  Tripoli  in  the  north  to  Andamawa  in  the 
south,  and  from  Bagirmi  in  the  east  to  Tim- 
buctoo in  the  west,  upward  of  12,000  miles. 
Not  long  after  his  return,  an  account  of  his  ex- 
ploration was  published  by  him  in  England,  in 
UYQ  volumes  8vo,  1857-68,  under  the  title  d 
"  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  Northern  and  Cen- 
tral Africa,"  and  was  subsequently  republished 
in  this  country  in  three  8vo  volumes.     His  nar- 
rative is  minute  in  its  detail  almost  to  tedions- 
itess,  but  it  shows  him  to  have  been  an  accorate 
and  careful  observer.    While  it  was  in  oonrse 
of  publication  he  resided  in  England,  but  not 
long  afterwards  returned  to  Germany,  where  he 
superintended  the  fitting  out  of  other  exploripg 
expeditions  to  Central  Africa,  and  visited  North 
em  Africa  once  or  twice  in  the  interests  of 
geographical  science.    Soon  after  the  death  of 
Von  Ritter,  he  was  appointed  his  successor  in 
the  Chair  of  Geography  in  the  University  of 
Berlin,   and  became  also   the  editor  of  the 
"Erdkunde,"  to  which,  as  well  as  to  Peter- 
mann^s   "Mittheilungen,"  he  had   previously 
been  a  large  contributor.    He  had,  during  tiM 
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past  jear,  taken  a  deep  interest  in  a  new  enter- 
prise for  the  exploration  of  Central  Africa,  and, 
it  is  said,  was  preparing  to  accompany  it  at  the 
time  when  he  was  seized  with  Lis  last  illness. 

BAVARIA,  a  kingdom  in  G^rinanir.  The 
reigning  sovereign  is  King  Lndwig  II.,  born 
Angnst  25,  1845,  sncceeded  to  the  throne  on 
tiie  death  of  his  fother,  Maximilian  II.,  March 
10, 1864.  The  grandfather  of  the  king,  Lad- 
wig  L,  bom  Angnst  25,  1786,  is  still  liring. 
He  abdicated  the  throne  on  March  21,  1848. 
The  OonstitDtion  of  Bavaria  dates  fh)m  Maj 
25,  1818,  and  modifications  were  introdnced  in 
1848-'49.  The  Legislature  consists  of  two 
Houjies.  The  Upper  Honse  (the  "  Reicharflth," 
or  OooocillorB  of  the  reahn)  comprises  the 
pdnees  of  the  royal  family,  the  crown  dignita- 
ries, tfae  two  archbishops,  the  heads  of  certain 
noble  families,  one  bishop,  and  one  Protestant 
dergjman,  appointed  by  the  king;  and  an  nn- 
fimitod  nnmber  of  other  members  appomted  by 
the  crown.  The  Lower  House,  or  Cnamber  of 
Bepoties,  consists  of  deputies  of  the  towns,  of 
tbeuniversitiea,  of  certain  religions  corporations, 
and  of  the  mnd  districts.  To  be  a  voter,  it  is 
required  to  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  to 
be  rated  at  a  minimum  of  ten  florins. 

The  area  of  the  kingdom  is  28,485  square 
miles.  The  population  was,  in  1861, 4,689,837, 
and  in  1864,  4,807,440.  The  number  of  Roman 
Oalholics  is  estimated  at  about  8,860,000;  that 
of  Protestants  (Lntheran,  Reformed,  and  United 
Evangelical)  at  1,860,000;  that  of  Jews  at 
70,000.  The  capital  of  Munich  had,  in  1864,  a 
a  population  of  167,054.  Kext  to  it  in  popula- 
fioQ,  are  Nnrenberg,  with  70,492  inhabitants; 
Aocsbur|5,  49,882;  Wurzburg,  41,082.  The 
bo^t  of  tlie  kingdom  is  calculated  for  the 
len^ened  term  of  six  years,  which  counts  as 
a  foianeial  period.  The  estimated  receipts  and 
expenditares  for  one  year  of  this  financial  period 
are  46,720,597  florins.  The  public  debt  in 
September,  1864,  was  837,888,467  florins.  The 
army,  on  the  peace  footing,  consisted,  in  1865, 
of  67,012  men ;  on  the  war  footing,  it  comprises 
206,668  m^n.  On  the  part  the  Bavarian  Oov- 
emment  took  in  the  political  questions  of  Ger- 
Many;  aM  Germany. 

BELGIUM.  The  reigning  sovereign  is  King 
Leopold  IL,  bom  April  9,  1836,  succeeded  his 
£it]ier,  Leopold  I.,  in  December,  1865.  Heir 
marent,  Ptince  Leopold,  bom  June  12,  1859. 
Ae  Council  of  Ministers  is  composed  as  fol- 
krtrs:  Foreign  Affiurs,  Ch.  Rog^er  (1861):  Justice 
V.  Tesch  (1827) ;  Finances,  H.  J.  W.  Fr^re 
0861) ;  Public  Works,  J.  E.  Van  der  Stichelen ; 
War,  Iieut.-Gen.  Baron  Chazal  (1859);  Interior, 
A  Van  der  Peereboom  (1861).  Belgian  Min- 
ister at  Washington,  Maurice  Delfosse  (1865) ; 
American  Minister  at  Brassds,  H.  S.  Sandford 
(1861).  The  area  is  11,318  square  miles:  the 
populadon  (Dec.  81,  1868),  4,893,021.  Four 
eities  have  more  than  100,000  inhabitants: 
Brussels,  184,932;  Ghent,  122,900;  Antwerp, 
150,444;  liege,  101,710.  In  the  budget  for  the 
year  1865,  the  receipts  amounted  to  159,012,790 


thalers,  and  the  expenditures  to  164,875,271 
thalers.  Public  debt,  on  May  1,  1865,  626,- 
776,514  francs.  It  is  paid  off  gradually  by  the 
annual  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure,  and 
the  operations  of  the  sinking  fund,  or  **  caisse 
d'amortissements.  The  Belgian  army,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  accounts,  comprised  86,272 
men,  7,099  horses,  and  152  guns.  The  unpcnrts 
amounted,  in  1868,  to  616,848,269  fhmca,  and 
the  exports  to  588.657,281  francs.  The  move- 
ments of  shipping  during  1868,  were  aa  follows : 
Arrivals,  8,898  vessels,  with  712,878  tons  (of 
which  there  were  Belgian  vessds,  697,  with 
62,625  tons);  clearances,  8949  vessels,  with 
723,975  tons.  The  merchant  navy,  on  Decem- 
ber 81,  1863,  consisted  of  97  vessels,  of  27,247 
tons. 

King  Leopold  I.,  the  first  King  of  Belgium, 
died  December  14, 1865,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  present  king,  Leopold  1 1.  On  December 
17  the  new  King  took  the  oath  of  the  Consti- 
tution, before  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 
Some  curiosity  has  been  manifested  to  know 
whether  Leopold  II.  would  express  a  cordial 
endorsement  of  the  ftmdamental  principles  of 
the  Belffian  Constitution.  He  had  been  previ- 
ously charged  in  English,  French,  and  other 
papers,  with  leaning  toward  a  political  party, 
which  incessantiy  denounced  the  Belgian  Con- 
stitution as  an  apoetacy  from  Christianity  and 
the  Catholic  Church,  because  it  guarantees  re- 
ligious liberty  and  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
other  civil  rights.  This  report  was,  however, 
emphatically  contradicted  by  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress ;  the  professions  made  by  the  new  kins 
of  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  being  strong  and 
unequivocal.  The  following  passages  of  the 
inaugural  address  are  especially  remarkable : 

'^  If  I  neither  promise  Belgium  a  great  reign, 
like  that  which  founded  its  independence,  nor 
a  great  king,  like  him  whom  we  mourn,  I  at 
least  promise  the  country  a  king  Belgian  in 
heart  and  soul,  whose  whole  life  belongs  to  it. 

'*  The  first  Ein^  of  the  Belgians  to  whom  Bel- 
gium has  given  bulb,  I  have  shared  since  child- 
hood all  tie  patriotic  emotions  of  my  country. 
With  it  I  have  joyttilly  followed  that  naticmal 
development  which  fecundises  in  its  bosom  aU 
the  sources  of  strength  and  proq>erity.  like 
it,  I  love  the  great  institutions  which  at  once 
guarantee  order  and  liberty,  and  constitute  the 
most  solid  basis  of  the  throne.  In  my  thoughts 
the  future  of  Belgium  has  always  been  connected 
with  my  own,  and  I  have  always  considered  it 
with  the  confidence  inspired  by  the  right  of  a 
free,  honest,  and  courageous  nation,  who  desirea 
independence,  who  has  known  how  to  achieve 
and  show  itself  worthy  of  it,  and  will  be  able 
to  preserve  it 

"  Gentiemen,  during  the  last  thirty-five  years 
Belgium  has  witnessed  the  accomplishment  of 
events  that  in  a  country  of  similar  extent  to 
ours  have  rarely  been  realized  by  a  single  gener- 
ation. But  the  edifice  whose  foundations  have 
been  laid  by  tiie  Congress  can  be  raised,  and 
will  be  raised,  still  higher.    My  sympathetio 
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ooncorrenoe  is  assured  to  all  who  shall  devote 
to  this  work  their  intelligence  and  labor. 

"  It  is  by  persisting  in  this  course  of  activity 
and  wise  progress  that  Belgium  will  still  more 
solidly  establish  her  institutions  at  home,  and 
will  preserve  that  esteem  abroad  of  which  the 
powers  guaranteeing  her  independence  and 
other  foreign  States  have  never  ceased  to  afford, 
and  now  ag^n  renew  benevolent  testimony." 

On  December  22,  the  Chamber  of  Represent- 
atives unanimously  voted  a  bill  fixing  the  Royal 
Civil  List  at  8,800,000  francs  during  the  king^s 
reign,  and  granting  an  extraoi-dinary  credit  of 
700,000  francs  for  restoring  the  interior  of  the 
royal  residence. 

The  inauguration  of  Leopold  11.  and  the  fa- 
vorable reception  of  his  inaugural  address  at 
home  and  abroad,  dispelled  for  the  present  the 
fears  which  many  entertained  for  the  integrity 
of  the  kingdom.  The  interview  of  Count  Bis- 
marck with  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon,  and 
the  language  of  the  official  papers  of  France  and 
Prussia,  had  started  the  report  that,  on  the 
death  of  Leopold  I.,  a  division  of  the  country 
according  to  nationalities,  either  between  France 
and  Prussia,  or  between  France  and  Holland, 
which,  in  this  case,  would  indemnify  Prussia, 
was  contemplated. 

The  change  of  sovereigns  passed  over,  how- 
ever, without  any  notable  manifestation  in 
favor  of  annexation.  The  French  Government, 
in  its  intercourse  with  the  Belgian,  employed 
lan^age  implying  a  determined  repudiation  of 
all  intentions  of  annexation.  Hardly  any  of  the 
French  papers  hinted  at  the  project,  and  only 
the  organs  of  the  Prussian  aristocracy  (in  par- 
ticular, the  "  Kreuzzeitung  "),  plainly  intimated 
their  desire  for  the  overthrow  of  the  liberal 
Belgian  constitution,  even,  if  necessary,  by 
moans  of  a  partition  of  tlie  country. 

BELGIUM,  Leopold  Georges  Chb^tien 
Fh^d^rio,  King  o^  bom  in  Coburg,  December 
16th,  1790,  died  at  Brussels,  December  9th, 
1865.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Duke  Francis 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfield,  and  uncle  of  Queen 
Victoria,  whose  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
was  his  sister.  He  received  a  brilliant  education, 
entered  the  military  service  of  Russia,  and  in 
1808  accompanied  the  Emperor  Alexander  I. 
to  Erfurt,  with  the  rank  of  general.  In  1810 
be  relinquished  his  position  in  the  army  of  the 
Czar  and  devoted  himself  to  the.  interests  of 
Saxe-Coburg.  In  1813  he  rejoined  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
battles  of  that  year.  In  1814  he  accompanied 
the  allied  sovereigns  to  England,  and  there 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Princess  Charlotte 
Augusta,  daughter  of  George  III.,  whom  he 
married  May  2d,  1816,  and  who  died  in  child- 
bed, November,  1817.  On  his  marriage,  Leo- 
pold was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  British  field- 
marshal,  and  was  created  Duke  of  Kendal,  with 
a  pension  of  £50,000.  After  the  death  of  the 
princess  he  resided  at  London,  and  most  of  the 
time  at  his  palace  of  Claremont.  In  1880  he 
declined  the  crown  of  Greece,  but  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  fear  accepted  that  of  Belgium.  In 
1882  he  married  the  Princess  Louise,  daughter 
of  Louis  Philippe,  by  whom  he  had  three  chil- 
dren, Leonola  Louis  Philippe  Marie  Victor, 
Duke  of  Brabant  who  succeeds  his  &ther  as 
King  Leopold  II.,.  bom  April  9,  1885;  Phil- 
ippe Eugene  Ferdinand  Marie  Clement  Baudoin 
Leopold  'Georges,  Count  of  Flanders,  bom 
March,  1887 ;  and  Marie  Charlotte  Am^Ha 
Augusta  Yictoire  Clementine  Leopoldine,  bom 
June  7, 1840,  married  July,  1867,  to  the  Arch- 
duke Maximilian  of  Austria,  now  nominally 
Emperor  of  Mexico.  In  1850  Leopold  was 
agam  made  a  widower,  and  since  that  time  has 
lived  mostly  in  retirement  at  his  country  seat 
of  Lacken,  or  upon  his  extensive  domain  of 
Ardenne,  being  opposed  to  the  pomp  and  osten- 
tation of  court  life.  His  habits  being  naturally 
pmdent,  he  had  amassed  a  very  large  for- 
tune. He  was  by  birth  a  Protestant,  and  re- 
mained so  until  his  death,  although  his  children 
were  brought  up  Catholics.  He  was  anxiously 
intent  upon  avoiding  any  complications  with 
foreign  Powers,  and  upon  strengthening,  by  all 
possible  means,  the  independence  of  his  own 
kingdom,  and  in  this  was  so  succeesfhl  that 
throughout  his  reign  of  more  than  thirty  yean 
Belgium  enjoyed  a  profound  peace.  It  was  his 
doily  task  to  hold  the  balance  equally  between 
the  two  parties  which  divided  the  nation,  and 
this  he  accomplished  with  consummate  ability. 
He  had  to  dejd  with  every  diflSculty  which  can 
perplex  a  king — ^war  with  a  nation  lately  united 
to  his  own,  the  patronage  of  two  foreign  Pow- 
ers, of  which  France  was  one,  the  discont^it 
of  Belgian  patriots  at  the  dismemberment  of 
Luxemburg  and  Limburg,  the  jealousies  of  the 
Liberal  and  Catholic  party,  frequent  changes 
of  minbters,  a  financial  and  religious  crisia. 
All  these  he  surmounted,  not  by  force  of  arms, 
but  by  honesty  and  devotion  to  public  duty: 
while  his  conciliatory  disposition  and  compre- 
hensive statesmanship,  as  well  as  his  family 
connections  with  most  of  the  European  dynas- 
ties, have  enabled  him  on  several  occasions  to 
act  as  mediator  in  times  of  political  complication. 
BOLIVIA,  a  republic  in  South  America. 
Provisional  President,  in  consequence  of  the 
revolution  of  December,  1864,  General  Mariano 
Melgarejo.  The  frontiers  of  the  republic,  es- 
pecially the  one  which  divides  it  fh>m  Chili, 
have  not  been  fixed.  The  statements  of  the  area 
of  the  republic  are  very  different  According 
to  a  map,  published  in  1859  by  the  Bolivian 
Lieut.-CoL  J.  Ondarza,  and  later,  corrections 
^n  Dr.  Petermann's  Oeographische  MitiheUunn  ' 
gen^  1866,  number  vii.),  Bolivia  comprises  89,638 
geographical  square  mUes,  or  about  882,000  Eng- 
lish square  miles.  According  to  the  same  author- 
ity the  population  was,  in  1858,  as  follows  : 

Dn«rtiiMata.  lakabltaiitN. , 

La  Par. 475,822 

Ck>chabamba. 849.892 

Potosl 281,229 

Cbnqaosara 228,6<{S 

Ornro. 110,981 

Totals XfiSTi^iSl 


8antaCnu 

15S,1i4 

Tarlja. 

88J00 

Venl 

53,984 

Atacama. 

Indians 

6.S7S 

345,000 
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Tbe  rcgnlar  armj  consists  of  1,500  men;  the 
fleet  of  3  vessels  armed  with  24  cannon.  The 
recelpU  amounted  to  about  2,976,000,  and 
the  expenditures  to  1,789,000  piastres.  The 
imports  in  1853  were  valued  at  6,897,925  francs. 
The  movement  of  shipping  of  the  port  of  Cobya 
daring  the  jear  1853  (arrivajs  and  clearances), 
amounted  to  126  vessels,  of  20,745  tons,  of 
which  70  vessels,  with  10,450  tons,  were  Eng- 
Bsh.  The  merchant  navj  consists  of  38  vessels 
of  7,000  tons. 

On  December  28th  Gen.  Melgar^'o  rose  at 
Cochahamba  against  the  Government  of  Presi- 
dent Jose  Maria  do  Acha.  In  Febmary,  1865, 
the  troq)8  of  President  Acha  were  totally  de- 
feated at  Ocaza,  near  Potosi,  and  almost  the 
whole  ooontrj  recognized  Gen.  Melgar^o  as 
Provisional  President  On  March  22d  ex- 
President  Belza  arrived  at  La  Paz,  the  capital 
of  the  republic,  and,  during  the  absence  of  Mel- 
gaiejo,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Presi- 
deot.  Melgarejo,  however,  soon  took  the  city 
bj  storm,  and  Belzu  was  killed  by  one  of  his 
ovn  soldiers.  A  new  rising  against  Uie  rule 
of  Melgarejo  began  on  May  25th,  under  the 
leadership  of  Castro  Arquedas.  At  the  date  of 
the  last  advices  from  La  Paz  (November  16, 
18S5),  this  movement  had  not  been  suppressed. 
GezL  Meknrejo  at  that  time  was  at  La  Paz,  at 
the  head  of  2,500  men,  and  preparing  to  march 
agunst  the  revolutionists. 

BOWMAN,  Alexander  n.,  Lieutenant- 
Cdonel  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  8.  Army,'  was 
bora  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  May  15,  1803,  and 
died  there  November  11, 1865.  He  was  tiie  son 
of  Captain  Samuel  Bowman,  an  officer  of  dis- 
^ction  in  the  Massachusetts  line  during  the 
Rerolationary  War.  He  entered  as  a  cadet 
into  the  U.  «.  Military  Academy,  July  1, 1821. 

In  June,  1825,  he  graduated  third  in  his 
class,  which  numbered  thirty-seven,  and  of 
which  M^.-Gen.  Charles  F.  Smith,  Professor 
AD.Bache,  Gen.  Robert  Anderson,  and  others 
afike  distinguished,  were  members.  Cadet  Bow- 
man was  promoted  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Corps  of  Engmeers,  July  1,  1825,  and  after  a 
few  months  service  as  an  Assistant  Professor  of 
Ethics,  at  West  Point,  he  was  ordered  (1826) 
to  the  Southern  coast  as  an  assistant  engineer 
<m  the  defences  and  improvements  of  the  har- 
bors in  that  quarter. 

For  twelve  years  he  was  employed  at  New 
Orieans,  Mobile,  Pensacola,  and  other  points 
on  tiie  Gul^  on  these  duties.  In  1834  he  was 
ordered  to  superintend  the  construction  of  a 
•  military  road  from  Memphis,  Tenn..  into  Ar- 
lunsas,  and  further  charged  with  improving 
the  navigation  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennes- 
lee  Rivers,  until  1838.  He  was  promoted  a 
first  lieutenant  of  engineers,  Januai^y  21, 1835, 
and  captain  of  engineers,  July  7,  1838.  Im- 
mediately following  the  latter  event,  Capttun 
Bowman  was  ordered  to  assume  charge  of  the 
defences  and .  improvement  of  the  harbor  of 
(^arieston,  South  Carolina;  and  for  nearly 
ttdrteen  years  he  was  thus  employed,  his  oper- 


ations extending  to  the  harbors  of  Georgetown, 
South  Carolina,  Pensacola,  Florida,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  Savannah  River. 

In  1862,  after  a  brief  service  at  West  Point, 
he  was  ordered  to  Washington  as  chief  engi- 
neer, under  the  Treasury  Department,  for  lo- 
cating and  constructing  buildings  designed  for 
custom-houses,  post-offices,  marine  hosnitals, 
&c.  For  eight  years  he  was  thus  emploved, 
having  been,  meantime,  promoted  mi\jor  or  en- 
gineers, January  5,  1857. 

Immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  on  March  1,  1861,  Mi^or  Bowman  was 
appointed  the  Superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  with  the  local  rank 
of  Colonel  of  £ngineer&  which  position  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  until  July  8,  1864,  receiving 
on  March  3,  1863,  his  regular  promotion  as  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  corps  of  euffineers. 

While  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  a  board  of  engineers  to  improve 
and  preserve  the  Now  England  sea-coast  de- 
fences, and  after  forty  years  of  unmterrupted 
service,  he  was  convoyed  from  Boston  to  his 
home  in  Wilkesbarre,  where  he  died  as  above 
stated,  aged  sixty-two. 

BRAZIL.  An  empire  in  South  America. 
The  reigning  emperor  is  Pedro  II.,  born  Dec. 
2,  1825,  ascended  the  throne  in  consequence  of 
the  abdication  of  his  father,  April  7,  1831 ; 
under  guardianship  assumed  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment on  July  23,  1840.  Heir  apparent  to 
the  throne  is  Princess  Isabel,  bom  July  29, 
1846,  and  married  on  Oct.  15,  1864,  to  Louis 
Philip,  Cotmt  d*Eu,  oldest  son  of  the  Duke  do 
Nemours.  The  General  Legislative  Assembly 
consists  of  two  houses,  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress. The  Senators  are  chosen  for  life  at 
electoral  meetings,  expressly  convened,  each  of 
which  has  to  nominate  three  candidates,  leav- 
ing the  choice  between  them  to  the  sovereign 
or  his  ministers.  The  members  of  the  Ilouse 
of  Congress  are  chosen  by  indirect  election  for 
the  term  of  four  years.  The  property  qualifi- 
cation of  a  Senator  is  800  milrcis,  of  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Congress  400  milreis,  and  of 
an  elector  200  milreis.  All  inscribed  voters 
are  bound  to  vote  under  a  penalty.  The  annual 
session  of  the  legislative  assembly  commences 
on  May  8,  and  ordinarily  extends  over  four 
mouths. 

The  ministry  is  divided  iuto  seven  depart- 
ments. A  new  ministry  was  formed  on  May 
11, 1865,  being  composed  of  the  following  mem- 
bers: Interior,  Marquis  d'Olonda,  President 
of  the  Council ;  Justice,  Jose  Thom.  Nabuco 
de  Arango;  Exterior,  Jose  Antonio  Saradra 
rappointed  June,  1865);  War,  Angelo  Moniz 
aa  Silva  Fcrraz ;  Finances,  Jose  Pedro  Dias  de 
Carvalho;  Navy,  Dr.  Francisco  de  Paula  da 
Silveira  Lobo  (appointed  June  1865);  Public 
Works,  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  Dr.  Ant. 
Fr.  de  Paula  e  Souza. 

American  Minister  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  J.  Wat- 
son Webb  (accredited  Oct.  21,  1861);  Brazilian 
Minister  at  Washington,  J,  M.  N.  d'Azambiy  a. 
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The  empire  has  an  area  of  about  8,004,460 
square  miles,  and  a  population  (iu  1856)  of 
7,677,800  inhabitants. 

The  budget  for  the  year  1865-'66  estimates 
the  expenditures  at  58,875,183  milreis,  and  the 
receipts  at  55,000,000  mih-eis;  probable  deficit, 
8,875,183  milreis. 

The  regular  army,  in  1865,  consisted  of  85,- 
673  men.  The  fleet  was  composed  of  52  armed 
and  7  non-armed  vessels.  '  Two  of  the  war- 
vessels  are  iron-clads,  and  three  other  iron-clads 
were  in  the  course  of  construction. 

The  exports  of  the  year  1862  amounted  to 
122,479,999  milreis  (to  the  United  States  15,- 
258,118);  the  imports  of  the  same  year  to  99,- 
072,718  (from  the  United  States  6,044,184). 
The  movement  of  shipping  of  the  year  1862-'68 
was  as  folldws : 


FLAG. 

AnUVAL.            1 

OLSARAIVCK. 

Bnizlllfin - 

VmmIi. 

886 
2.617 

8,088 

III 

VmmIa. 
167 

2,680 
2,697 

89.633 

Foreign 

4,054,512 

Total 

944,649 

4.094,493 

Coasting       trade 
(under    Braxil- 
isn  flag). 

8,44T 

725,180 

8,8M 

720,987 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1865  found  Brazil 
involved  in  a  war  with  the  Governments  of 
Uruguay  and  Paraguay.  The  wftr  with  Uru- 
guay soon  ended  (February,  1865)  by  the  over- 
Sirow  of  the  (Government  and  the  elevation 
of  Gen.  Flores,  the  chief  of  the  revolutionist 
party  of  Uruguay,  and  the  ally  of  Brazil,  to 
the  Presidency.  (See  Uruguay.)  That  with 
Paraguay  continued  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
{See  Paraguay.) 

The  German  emigration  to  Brazil  has  of  late 
considerably  decreased,  but  considerable  atten- 
tion was  awakened^  in  1865,  by  a  scheme  of 
immigration  from  the  southern  portion  of  the 
United  States.  The  leaders  of  this  movement 
represented  the  preliminary  negotiations  as  an 
entire  success,  and  the  last  advices  &om  Brazil 
state  that  "the  American  emigrants,  chiefly 
Southerners,  represented  by  Col.  Wood,  have 
selected  near  Araraguara  a  site  for  a  town, 
which  lies  between  two  small  rivers,  and  can 
have  railway  connection  with  the  capital.'*  A 
vast  tract  of  8,000,000  acres  of  unoccupied  Gov- 
ernment land  has  also  been  selected,  and  it  was 
the  general  expectation  that  soon  a  flow  of  emi- 
ffration  from  the  States  composing  the  late  Con- 
federacy would  set  in. 

BREMEN,  a  Free  City  in  Germany.  The 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  of  thirty 
members,  and,  the  General  Assembly  of  citi- 
zens, called  Bargercouvent.  The  Senate  is  pre- 
sided over  alternately  by  two  Burgomasters, 
the  one  elected  for  six  years,  and  the  other  for 
four  years.  The  Burgomasters  in  1865  were 
0.  F.  G.  Mohr  (1863-1867),  President  of  the 
Senate  for  1866,  and  J.  D.  Meier  (1861-1865), 
President  of  the  Senate  for  1865.  The  territory 
of  Bremen  comprises  an  area  of  112  square 


mi  les.  The  population,  accordin  g  to  the  censm 
of  1854,  was  104,091.  The  public  revenue  for 
the  year  1864  amounted  to  1,695,405  thalers, 
and  the  expenditures  to  1,750,789  thalers ;  deficit 
55,834.  Bremen  sustiuns  a  battalion  of  infkn 
try,  numbering  760  men.  The  cavalry  and  ar 
tillery  are  furnished  by  Oldenburg.  The  m» 
chant  navy  at  the  close  of  1864,  conasted  of 
298  vessels,  including  ten  screw  steamers.  Tb# 
foreign  shipping  engaged  in  the  direct  and  in- 
direct trade  at  the  port  in  1864,  was  as  fol- 
lows: Entered,  2,604  vessels,  of  274,707  lasts. 
Cleared,  2,784  vessels,  of  277,199  lasts.  The 
imports  in  1864,  amounted  to  67,113,980  thalers; 
the  exports  to  61,466,848  thalers. 

BREMER,  Fredebika,  a  SwediA  novelist  and 
author,  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  both  in 
England  and  Americaj  born  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aura,  near  Abo,  in  Hnland,  in  1803,  and  died 
Dec.  31, 1865,  at  Arsta,  near  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
of  pneumonia.    Her  family,  which  was  wealthy, 
removed  into  Sweden  when  she  was  about  three 
years'  old.    She  was  carefully  educated,  recdr- 
ing  instruction  from  able  teachers  both  in  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  and  spending  a  year  in  Pari^ 
and  on  her  return  to  Sweden  became  a  teadier 
in  a  female  academy  in  Stockholm.    It  wm 
while  thus  engaged  that  she  commenced  her 
literary  career,  though  she  had  from  childhood 
been  fond  of  writing,  and  at  eight  years  of  age 
had  already  begun  to  write  verses.     "The 
Neighbors,"  her  first  work,  was  published  in 
1824,  and  waSjbefore  long,  translated  into  Ger- 
man, French,  Dutch,  and  Russian,  and  in  1842, 
into  English,  by  Mary  Howitt,  who  also  trans- 
lated her  subsequent  works.    Meantime  Hiss 
Bremer   had   been   rapidly  publishing  other 
works,  all  of  which  had  been  received  wim 
equal  or  greater  favor  with  the  first.    Between 
1824  and  1840  appeared,  "The  Home,"  "The 
Diary,"  "The  H.  FamUy,"  "The  President's 
Daughter,"  "Nina,"  "Brothers  and  Sisters, 
"  Life  in  Dalecariia,"  and  "  The  Midnight  Sun. 
In  1835  her  works  appeared  iu  Stockholm,  in  a 
collected  form,  under  the  title  of  "Tekneuigar 
ur  Hvardagslifvet,"  and  these,  with  subseqnent 
volumes,  were  published  in  German,  in  LeipsMj 
in  twenty  volumes— 1841-'58.    Late  in  m^ 
she  sailed  for  the  United  States,  where  she  was 
very  cordially  received,  Miss  BLowitt's  transla- 
tions of  her  works  having  been  largely  ca^' 
lated,  and  having  obtained  great  popularity.  She 
spent  nearly  two  years  in  travollmg  throngn 
the  United  States,  and  everywhere  was  wel- 
come.   The  visit  of  Miss  Bremer  to  Amenta . 
was  one  of  the  grand  events  of  her  i^®?^ 
has  been  duly  recorded  in  her  pleasant  boos, 
"Homes  in  the  New  World."    No  one  wW 
has  ever  read  it— and  but  few  Americans  m^ 
failed  to  do  so— can  forget  the  genial  gooa 
nature,  homely  tendetness,  and  beautifal  patnos 
which  pervade  its  pages,  nor  have  failfl  ^  ^^ 
tice  the  almost  absolute  absence  o(&critQODjo 
envy.    The  sunny  nature  of  the  little  lady  rrom 
the  frosty  northern  climate  of  Lapland  stanus 
prominently  forth  in  this  volume ;  and  it  is  iw 
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km  interesting  to  ns  trom  the  fact  that  it  is  evi- 
dentlj  a  trae  index  to  the  gentle  character  of 
its  gentle  author  than  from  its  strongljr  but 
kindly  drawn  portraitures  of  our  literary  celeb- 
rities and  the  warm  pictures  of  onr  American 
homes.  Her  reception  here  was  so  genial  that 
she  waS)  perhaps^  betrayed  into  overlooking 
many  of  the  rougher  features  of  society  in  tiiis 
country.  Every  American  »ader  of  "  Homes 
in  the  New  "World  "  can  point  out  where  she 
has  been  too  generons,  but  none  can  point  out  in 
her  nsrrative  a  single  stroke  of  the  caricaturist 
Miss  Bremer  also  displayed,  when  in  this  coun- 
try, a  vciy  clear  appreciation  of  some  of  our 
then  existing  national  difSculties ;  and  some  of 
her  observations  on  the  condition  of  the  coim- 
try  ihow  her  in  the  light  of  a  closely  observing 
phiJosopher.  Once,  in  describing  South  Caro- 
lina—her  type  of  the  whole  South— she  writes : 
"The  spl^tdor  of  her  eye,  the  delicate  crimson 
of  her  cheek,  the  pomp  which  surrounds  her, 
cannot  conceal  the  want  of  health  and  vigor, 
^  worm  which  devours  her  vitals.  This  weak, 
Inxurious  beanty.  is  South  Carolina,"  This  in- 
ternal weakness  has  since  then  been  made  ap- 
Mrent  even  to  the  beauty  who  would  not  see. 
Bemarkiag  on  slavery  and  freedom,  she  also 
otters  a  truth  now  being  daily  and  hourly  con- 
firmed: **This,  however,  is  dear,  that  there  re- 
quiros  a  preparation  for  freedom,  and  that  this 
hft}  been  too  long  neglected."  On  her  return 
die  spent  some  time  in  England,  and  published 
m  1853,  at  Altona,  some  aocoimt  of  her  visit, 
under  the  title  of  "England  in  1851."  After 
her  return  to  Sweden,  she  continued  to  write 
her  novels  of  home  Ufe,  publishing  "  Hertha  " 
in  1856,  "Father  and  Daughter"  in  1858.  A 
tour  of  some  length  in  the  South  of  Europe 
was  described  in  1860,  in  "Two  Years  in  Swit- 
xaiand  and  Italy,"  and  after  a  subsequent 
journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  return  by 
way  of  Turkey  and  Greece,  was  followed  in 
1863  by  books  on  those  countries,  which  were 
her  latest  published  works. 

BRIDGES.    (See  Enoihebbiko.) 

BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA  (compre- 
hending Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Hewfoundland,  and  Prince  Edward  Island). 

His  Excellenoy  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Stanley  Viscount  Monck,  Govemor-Gteneral  of 
British  North  America,  and  Captain-General 
and  Govemor-in-Chief  of  the  Provinces  of 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the 
Idand  of  Prince  Edward,  etc.,  etc.,  etc 

Denis  Godley,  Governor-General's  Secretary ; 
Lieut-CoL  Hon.  Richard  Monck,  Coldstream 
Guards,  Military  Secretary;  Captain  Pember- 
ton,  60th  Rifles,  aide-de-camp ;  Lieut-Col.  J. 
6.  Irvine,  Provincial  aide-de-camp ;  Lieut. -Col. 
Duchesnay,  Lieut-Col.  H.  Bernanl,  and  Lieut.- 
CoL  F.  W.  Cumberland,  Extra  Provincial  aides- 
de-camp. 

Ths  Canadian,  CabtnH.—VLoii.  Messrs.  A.  J.  Ferga« 
•00  Blair,  President  of  the  Council ;  SirN.  F.  Belleau, 
BeceiTCT-General  and  Premier ;  John  A.  Macdonald. 
Attomej-General  for  Upper  Canada  and  Minister  of 


Militia;  <}eorge  E.  Cartier,  Attomey-General  for 
Lower  Canada;  Alexander  T.  Gait,  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance;  William  McDooffall,  Prorincial  Secretary: 
Thomas  IVAroy  McGee,  Minister  of  Agricnltore  and 
Emimtion;  A.  Camphell,  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands:  W.  P.  Howland,  Postmaster-Oeneral :  J.  C. 
Chapaia,  Minister  of  Public  Works ;  James  Cockburn, 
Solicitor-Oeneral  for  Upper  Canada;  Hector  £.  Lan- 
gerin,  Solicitor-Oeneral  Tor  Lower  Canada. 

Nova  8coHa.^Y{\%  Excellency  Lieuten ant-General 
Sir  William  Fenwick  WUliams  of  Kan,  Baronet 
K.  0.  B.,  Lieutanant-Govemor. 

New  Bmntwickn—lWu  Excellency  ITon.  Arthur 
Hamilton  Gordon,  C.  M.  G.,  Lieutenant-GoTemor. 

iVMr/iin<fk/Zaiu/.— His  Excellency  A.  Mulgrare,  Esq., 
Governor,  Commander-in-Chief,  and  Vice-Admiral. 

Brine$  Sdward  /Woiwi.— His  Excellency  Georgs 
Diindas,  Esq.,  Lientaoant-GoTemor. 

Tbe  Canadian  Legislature  assembled  at  Que- 
bec on  January  19,  1865.  The  Governor- 
General  in  bis  speech  from  the  throne  al- 
luded to  the  raids  on  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  said:  *^In  order  to  prevent  the 
organization  of  any  such  enterprises  within 
this  Province,  and  also  to  enable  me  to  dis- 
charge in  an  effective  manner  my  duties  toward 
a  neighbonng  power  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  her  Majesty,  I  have  seen  fit  to  organize  a 
system  of  detective  Police  on  the  frontier  line 
of  the  United  State^  and  with  the  same  design 
I  have  called  out  for  pennanent  duty  a  portion 
of  the  Volunteer  Force  of  the  Province." 

Relative  to  the  codification  of  the  statutes 
of  Lower  Omada,  he  said :  '^  The  Commission- 
ers appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  sec- 
ond chapter  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  of 
Lower  Canada  to  frame  a  Civil  Code,  and  also 
a  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  for  Lower  Canada, 
have  completed  the  fonner  part  of  their  duty; 
the  results  of  their  labors  shall  be  laid  before 
you,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure  is  in  a  very  advanced  state.  The 
completion  of  the  Codification  of  the  Civil 
Law,  in  both  French  and  English,  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Canada,  by  enabling  the  people  of  all 
origins  to  read,  in  their  own  languages,  the 
Civil  Law  under  which  they  live,  and  which 
hitherto  has  only  been  accessible  in  a  langnage 
which  is  not  the  mother  tongue  of  a  portion 
of  the  people  whose  civil  rights  are  regulated 
by  it." 

To  the  Assembly  he  stated  that  the  revenue 
had  largely  increased,  and  there  had  been  a  co- 
temporaneons  extension  of  the  trade  of  the 
Province.  To  both  Houses  he  presented  a  view 
of  the  state  of  the  Confederation  question.  A 
conference  had  assembled  and  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  "  that  a  Federal  union  of  the  Prov- 
inces  was  feasible  and  desirable.  A  plan  for 
the  union  was  proposed  (see  Public  DoeumenU^ 
Aknttal  Ctolop-«dia,  1864),  and  had  received 
the  cordial  approbation  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment. A  bill  will  be  introduced  into  the 
Imperial  Parliament  to  ^ve  it  effect  so  soon  as 
the  Ministers  shall  be  notified  that  the  proposal 
has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Provincial 
Legislatures."  His  view  of  the  measure  was 
thus  expressed:    *^With  tbe  public  men    of 
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British  North  America  it  now  rests  to  decide 
whether  the  vast  tract  of  country  which  they 
inhabit  shall  bo  consolidated  into  a  State,  com- 
bining within  its  ai'ca  all  the  elements  of  na- 
tional greatness,  providing  for  the  security  of 
its  component  parts,  and  contributing  to  the 
strength  and  stability  of  the  Empire ;  or  whether 
the  several  Provinces  of  which  it  is  constituted 
shall  remain  in  their  present  fragmentary  and 
isolated  condition,  comparatively  powerless  for 
mutual  aid,  and  incapable  of  undertaking  their 
proper  share  of  Imperial  responsibility." 

In  reply  to  tliis  address  the  Commons  ex- 
pressed deep  regret  that  outrages  had  been 
committed  on  the  commerce  and  territory  of 
tlie  United  States  by  persons  who  sought  refogo 
in  Canada;  they  were  gratified  that  a  system 
of  detective  police  had  been  organized  on  the 
frontier  line,  and  at  the  zeal  and  activity  dis- 
played by  the  volunteer  force  when  called  upon 
for  active  service,  and  promised  that  the  esti- 
mates for  this  expenditure  should  receive  prompt 
attention.  Other  subjects  of  a  local  nature  were 
also  noticed.  This  address  of  the  Commons 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  71  to  17. 

On  the  3d  of  February  the  then  Premier,  th^ 
late  Sir  E.  P.  Tach6,  moved  in  the  Legislative 
Council,  *^  That  an  humble  address  be  present- 
ed to  her  Majesty,  praying  that  she  may  be 
graciously  pleased  to  cause  a  measure  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  the  Colonies  of  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Branswick,  Newfoundland, 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  one  Government, 
with  provisions  based  on  the  resolutions  which 
were  adopted  at  a  conference  of  Delegates  from 
the  said  colonies,  held  at  the  city  of  Quebec  on 
the  10th  of  October,  1864"  (see  Annual  Ct- 
OLOPiEDiA),  and  on  the  6th  of  the  same  month, 
the  Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald,  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  Upper  Canada,  as  leader  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  also  moved  a  similar  resolution  in  a 
speech  of  great  length  and  eloquence.  He 
dealt  with  the  question  as  a  whole,  entering 
into  its  history ;  the  state  of  feeling  and  the 
balance  .of  parties  in  the  British  American 
Provinces  prior  to  the  Conference;  the  Con- 
ference itself,  and  the  feeling  of  unanimity 
which  prevmled  in  its  deliberations ;  the  diffi- 
culties which  met  them,  arising  from  the  differ- 
ence of  nationality,  religion,  and  laws,  in  the 
several  colonies  which  were  represented;  the 
mutual  advantages  of  union  both  in  an  econom- 
ical point  of  view  in  saving  the  vast  expenses 
of  maintaining  separate  Governments  with  all 
their  attendant  machinery,  and  as  a  means  of 
organization  and  strength  for  defensive  pur- 
poses, and  also  for  binding  the  colonies  in 
closer  connection  with  the  mother  country, 
the  Constitution  of  the  General  Government, 
and  going  minutely  into  all  the  provisions  on 
this  latter  point  The  importance  of  the  Prov- 
inces when  united  he  thus  describes : 

We  find  ourselves  with  a  population  approaching 
four  millions  of  souls.  Such  a  population  in  Europe 
would  make  a  second,  or,  at  least,  a  third-rate  power. 


And  with  a  rapidly  increasing  population^for  I  tic 
satisfied  that  under  this  union  our  population  will  in. 
crease  in  a  still  greater  ratio  than  ever  before— with 
increased  credit— with  a  higher  position  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe — with  the  increased  security  we  can  offer 
to  immigrants,  who  would  naturally  prefer  to  seek  t 
new  home  in  what  is  known  to  them  as  a  great  conn- 
trr,  than  in  any  one  little  colony  or  another— with 
all  this  I  am  satisfied  that,  ercat  as  has  been  onr  in* 
crease  in  the  last  twenty-fire  years  since  the  union 
between  Upper  and  dower  Canada,  our  future  prog- 
ress, during  the  next  Quarter  of  a  centurj,  wul  be 
vastly  greater.  And  wncn,  by  means  of  this  rapid 
increase,  we  become  a  nation  of  eiffht  or  nine  millions 
of  inhabitants,  our  alliance  wjU  be  worthv  of  beioj; 
sought  by  the  ereat  nations  of  the  earth,  t  am  prona 
to  believe  that  our  desire  for  a  permanent  aUiance 
will  be  recii>rocated  in  England.  I  know  that  there 
is  a  party  in  England — ^but  it  is  inconsiderable  in 
numbers,  thoufi^h  strong  in  intellect  and  power— 
which  speaks  of  the  des&abillty  of  getting  rid  of  the 
colonies ;  but  I  believe  such  is  not  toe  feeling  of  the 
statesmen  and  the  people  of  England.  I  belieTe  it 
will  never  be  the  deliberately  expressed  detcrmios* 
tion  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain.  The  cole 
nies  are  now  in  a  transition  state.  Gradusllr  t  dif- 
ferent colonial  system  b  being  developed— and  it  will 
become,  year  bv  year,  less  a  case  of^  dependence  on 
our  parL  and  of  overruling  protection  on  the  part  of 
the  mother  country,  and  more  a  case  of  a  nealthf 
and  cordial  aUiance.  Instead  of  looking  upon  u$  u 
a  merely  dependent  colony.  England  win  have  in  ns 
a  fnendly  nation — a  subordinate  but  still  a  powerful 
people — to  stand  by  her  in  North  America  in  peace 
or  in  war.  The  people  of  Australia  will  be  such  an* 
other  subordinate  nation.  And  England  will  hare 
this  advantage,  if  her  colonies  progress  under  the 
new  colonial  system,  as  I  believe  they  will,  that, 
though  at  war  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  she  will 
be  able  to  look  to  the  subordinate  nations  in  alliaooe 
with  her,  and  owine  allegiance  to  the  same  Sot- 
reign,  who  will  assist  in  enabling  her  asain  to  meet 
the  whole  world  in  arms,  as  she  has  done  before. 
And  if,  in  the  great  Napoleonic  war,  with  every  port 
in  Europe  closed  against  her  commerce,  she  was  jet 
able  to  hold  her  own,  how  much  more  will  that  be  the 
case  when  she  has  a  colonial  empire  .rapidly  increas- 
ing in  power,  in  wealth,  in  influence,  and  in  position. 
It  18  true  that  we  stand  in  danger,  as  we  have  stood 
in  danger  again  and  again  in  Canada,  of  being  plung- 
ed into  war  and  suffering  all  Its  dreadful  conse- 
quences, as  the  result  of  causes  over  which  we  have 
no  control^  by  reason  of  their  connection.  This, 
however,  did  not  intimidate  us.  At  the  very  mea- 
tion  of  the  prospect  of  a  war  some  time  ago,  how 
were  the  feelings  of  the  people  aroused  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  British  America  to  the  other,  and  prepara- 
tions made  for  meeting  its  worst  consequences.  AU 
though  the  people  of  tnis  country  are  fully  aware  of 
the  horrors  of  war — should  a  war  arise,  unfortunately t 
between  the  United  States  and  England,  and  we  all 
pray  it  never  may — they  are  still  ready  to  encounter 
all  perils  of  that  kind,  for  the  sake  of  the  connection 
witn  England.  There  is  not  one  adverse  voice,  not 
one  adverse  opinion  on  that  point. 

The  dehate,  which  was  conduct^  in  an  excel- 
lent spirit,  proceeded  in  the  Legislative  Councu 
until  the  20th  of  February,  when  the  motion 
was  carried  by  a  vote  of  forty-five  to  fiftecL.  h 
the  Assembly  the  discussion  was  not  brought  to 
a  close  until  the  14th  of  March,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  have  continued  to  a  much  longer  date, 
but  for  the  decisive  conduct  of  the  administra- 
tion in  laying  aside  almost  all  other  importm 
legislation  to  the  furtherance  of  this  grand  ob- 
ject. The  address  was  carried  by  an  overwl  dm* 
ing  majority,  ninety-one  to  thirty-three. 
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ParBament  was  prorogued  almost  immediate- 
ly after  this  event  Amongst  the  items  voted 
dnring  the  session  was  one  of  over  $1,000,000 
for  the  permanent  defences  of  the  Province. 
The  Governor-General  dismissed  the  Legislature 
with  a  speech,  in  which  he  congratulated  them 
upon  having  laid  the  foundation  for  a  more  inti- 
mate union  of  British  North  America. 

In  accordance  with"  the  intimation  conveyed 
in  the  latter  portion  of  the  speech,  shortly  after 
the  rising  of  Parliament,  four  memhers  of  the 
CanadiaD  Government  (Messrs.  Macdonald, 
Carter,  Gait,  and  Bix)wn)  were  appointed  as  a 
delegation  to  proceed  to  England,  to  confer 
with  the  Imperial  authorities  on  questions  af- 
fecting the  interests  of  Canada,  and  of  British 
Xorth  America  generally.  The  reception  of 
these  statesmen  by  the  Mother  Country  was  of 
the  most  gratifying  and  satisfactory  character, 
and  showed  the  strong  desire  of  the  Home 
Government  to  perpetuate  the  connection  be- 
tween the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  were 
rqwrted  to  the  Governor-General,  to  whom  a 
despatch  was  also  addressed  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Hdward  Card  well,  describing  the  Conferences 
of  the  Commissioners  with  the  Imperial  Gov- 
onment  This  last  document  presents  very 
clearly  the  views  of  the  Home  Government 
relative  to  British  North  America,  as  follows: 

DoinnNG  Street.  ITth  June,  1865. 

Ml  Lord  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  Lord- 
imp  thit  several  conferences  have  been  held  between 
the  four  Canadian  Ministers  who  wore  deputed,  and 
the  Dnke  of  Somerset,  the  Earl  De  Grey,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  myself,  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ennoent. 

On  tiie  first  subject  referred  to  in  the  Minate,  that 
Jfthe  Confederation  of  the  British  North  American 
Prorinces,  we  repeated  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet 
^  tsftnrances  wnich  had  already  been  given  of  the 
wtenDioation  of  her  Majesty's  Government  to  use 
erery  proper  meaos  of  influence  to  carry  into  eflect 
»iihont  delay  the  proposed  Confederation. 

On  the  second  point,  we  entered  into  a  fall  consid- 
jration  of  the  important  subject  of  the  defence  of 
Canada,  not  with  any  apprehension  on  either  side  that 
the  friendly  relations  now  happily  subsisting  between 
WB  conntnr  and  the  United  States  are  likely  to  be 
*»wbed,  but  imi>ressed  with  the  conviction  that  the 
*w^  of  the  empire  from  possible  attack  ought  to 
dwndupon  Its  own  strengtn  and  the  due  application 
ofits  own  resources.  We  reminded  the  Canadian  Min- 
Bteri  that  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government 
ve  bad  obtained  a  rote  of  money  for  improving  the 
wtificttions  of  Quebec.  We  assured  them  that  so 
•ooB  ts  the  vote  had  been  obtained  the  necessary  in- 
•jrwtions  had  been  sent  out  tor  the  immediate  ex- 
*^otion  of  the  works,  which  .would  be  prosecuted 
*nh  despatch ;  and  we  reminded  them  of  the  sug- 
p«tionher  Majesty's  Governmenfhad  made  to  ihem 
to  proceed  with  the  fortifications  of  Montreal. 

The  Canadian  Ministers,  in  reply,  expressed  un- 
'^serredly  the  desire  of  Canada  to  devote  her  whole 
'«*>nrces,  both  in  men  and  monev«  for  the  main- 
trance  of  her  connection  with  the  Mother  Country; 
jw  their  full  belief  in  the  readiness  of  the  Canadian 
"niMaent  to  make  known  that  determination  in  the 
»««t  authentic  munner.  They  said  they  had  in- 
^*Uid  the  expenditure  for  their  Militia  from  300,000 
y»  1,000,000  dollars,  and  would  agree  to  train  that 
wee  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
"  «",  provided  the  cost  did  not  exceed  the  last-men- 


tioned sum  annually,  while  the  question  of  confed- 
eration is  pending.  They  said  they  were  unwilling 
to  separate  the  question  of  the  works  of  Montreu 
from  the  Question  of  the  works  west  of  (hat  place, 
and  from  the  question  of  a  naval  armament  on  Lake 
Ontario.  That  the  execution  of  the  whole  of  these 
works  would  render  it  necessary  for  them  to  have 
recourse  to  a  loan,  which  could  only  be  raised  with 
the  guarantee  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  They 
were  ready  to  propose  to  their  Legislature  on  their 
return  a  measure  (or  this  purpose,  provided  that  the 
guaranty  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  were  given 
now,  and  that  they  were  authorixed  to  communicate 
to  the  Parliament  of  Canada  the  assurance  that,  the 
occasion  arising,  En^^Iand  will  have  prepared  an  ade- 
auate  naval  force  for  Lake  Ontario.  They  thought 
that  if  the  guaranty  were  not  obtained  now  it  was 
probable  that  the  Canadian  Government  and  Parlia- 
ment would  think  it  desirable  that  the  question  of 
defensive  works  should  await  the  decision  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Legislature  of  the  United  Provinces. 

On  the  part  of  her  M^esty's  Government  we  as- 
sented to  the  reasonableness  of  the  proposal  that  if 
the  Province  undertook  the  primary  liability  for  the 
works  of  defence  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Jervois,  and  showed  a  sufficient  security, 
her  Majesty's  Government  should  apply  to  Parliament 
for  a  guaranty  for  the  amount  required :  and  we  said 
that  her  Majesty's  Government  would  furnish  the  ar- 
maments for  the  works.  But  we  said  that  the  desire 
and  decision  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  ought  to 
bd  pronounced  before  any  application  was  made  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  •  On  the  subject  of  a  naval 
force  for  Lake  Ontario,  we  said  that,  apart  fVom  any 
question  of  expediency,  the  convention  subsisting 
between  this  country  and  the  United  States  rendered 
it  impossible  for  either  nation  to  place  more  than  the 
specified  number  of  armed  vessels  on  the  lakes  in 
time  of  peace.  In  case  of  war  it  would,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  be  the  duty  of  any  government  in  this 
country  to  apply  its  means  of  Naval  Defence  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  it  might  form  upon  the  exigen- 
cies of  each  particular  time,  and  the  Canadian  Min- 
isters might  1)0  assured  that  her  Miyesty's  Gcvem- 
ment  would  not  permit  itself  to  be  found  in  such  a 
position  as  to  be  unable  to  discharge  its  duty  in  this 
respect.  This  was  the  only  assurance  the  Canadian 
Ministers  could  expect,  or  we  could  give. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  whole  matter,  the  Canadian 
Ministers  reverted  to  the  proposal  which  has  been 
mentioned  above,  that  priority  in  point  of  time 
should  be  given  to  the  Confederation  of  the  Prov- 
inces.  To  this  we,  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment, assented.  In  conformity,  however,  with  a 
wish  strongly  expressed  by  the  Canadian  Ministers, 
we  Airthor  said  that  if,  upon  future  consideration, 
the  Canadian  Government  should  desii*e  to  antici- 
pate the  Confederation  and  to  propose  that  Canada 
should  execute  the  works,  they  would  doubtless 
communicate  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  that 
decision ;  and  we  trusted  that  after  what  had  passed 
in  these  conferences  they  would  feel  assured  that 
any  such  communication  would  be  received  by  us  in 
the  roost  friendly  spirit. 

On  the  third  point,  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  the 
Canadian  Ministers  represented  toe  great  importance 
to  Canada  of  the  renewal  of  that  treaty,  and  re(^uested 
that  Sir  F.  Bruce  might  be  put  in' communication 
with  the  Government  of  liord  Monck  upon  the  sub- 
ject. We  replied  that  Sir  F.  Bruce  had  already  re- 
ceived instructions  to  negotiate  for  a  renewal  of  tho 
treaty,  and  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Government 
of  Canada. 

On  the  fourth  point,  the  subject  of  the  Northwest- 
em  Territory,  the  Canadian  Ministers  desired  thot 
that  territory  should  be  made  over  to  Canada,  and 
undertook  to  negotiate  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany for  the  termination  of  their  rights,  on  condition 
that  the  indemnity,  if  any,  should  no  paid  by  a  loan 
to  be  raised  by  Canada  under  the  Imperial  guaranty. 
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With  tiie  saoetioQ  of  the  Cabinet,  we  usented  to  this 
proposal,  undertaldDg  that  if  the  negotiation  should 
be  BQCcessful,  we,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  being 
satisfied  that  the  amoant  or  the  indemnity  was  reason- 
able, and  the  securitj  sufficient,  would  apply  to  the 
Imperial  Pariiament  to  sanction  the  arrangement  and 
to  guarantee  the  amount 

On  the  last  point,  it  seemed  sufficient  that  her 
Majesty's  Goremment  should  accept  the  assurances 
giren  by  the  Canadian  Ministers  on  the  part  of  Cana- 
da, that  that  Prorince  is  ready  to  devote  all  her  re- 
sources both  in  men  and  money  to  the  maintenance  of 
her  connection  with  the  Mother  Countnr,  and  should 
assure  them  in  return  that  the  Imperial  Goremment 
fully  acknowledged  the  reciprocal  obligation  of  de- 
fending every  portion  of  the  Empire  with  all  the  re- 
sources at  its  command. 

The  Canadian  Ministers  in  conclusion  said,  thai 
they  hoped  it  would  be  understood  that  the  present 
communications  did  not  in  any  way  affect  or  alter 
the  correspondence  which  had  already  passed  be- 
tween the  Imperial  Goremment  and  the  Goremments 
of  the  British  North  American  Prorinces  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  To  this  we  entirely 
agreed. 

The  preceding  despatch  was  also  sent  by  the 
same  Minister  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
New  Bronswick,  together  with  a  letter,  urging 
npon  that  Province  the  following  oonsiderationS| 
as  motives  to  its  hearty  cooperation  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Oonfederation : 

You  wilL  at  the  same  time,  express  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  Branswick  the  strong  and  delibentte 
opinion  of  her  Majesty's  Goremment,  that  it  is  an 
object  much  to  be  desired,  that  all  the  British  North 
American  Colonies  should  agree  to  unite  in  one  Gor- 
emment In  the  territorial  extent  of  Canada,  and  in 
the  maritime  and  commercial  enterprise  of  the  Lower 
Prorinces,  her  Majesty's  Goremment  see  the  ele- 
ments of  power  which  only  require  to  be  combined 
in  order  to  secure  for  the  Prorince  which  shall  pos- 
sess them  all,  a  place  amongst  the  most  considerable 
communities  of  the  worid.  In  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to 
the  British  Crown,  of  attachment  to  British  connec- 
tion, and  of  lore  for  British  Institutions,  br  which 
all  the  Prorinces  are  animated  alike,  her  Miyesty's 
Goremment  recognize  the  bond  by  which  all  may  be 
combined  under  one  Goremment.  Such  an  union 
seems  to  her  Majesty's  Goremment  to  recommend 
itself  to  the  Prorinces  on  many  grounds  of  moral  and 
material  adranta^e^  as  giring  a  well-founded  prospect 
of  imnrored  admmistration  and  increased  prosperitr. 
But  there  is  one  consideration  which  her  Majesty's 
Gk>remment  feel  it  more  especially  their  duty  to  press 
upon  the  Le^slature  of  New  Bmnswick.  Looking 
to  the  determination  which  this  country  has  crer  ex- 
hibited to  regard  the  defence  of  the  colonies  as  a 
matter  of  Imperial  concern,  the  colonies  must  recog- 
nize a  right  and  eren  acknowledge  an  obligation  in- 
cumbent on  the  Home  Goremment  to  urge  with 
earnestness  and  just  authority  the  measures  which 
they  consider  to  be  most  expedient  on  the  part  of  the 
colonies  with  a  riew  to  their  own  defence.  Nor  can 
it  be  doubtful  that  the  Prorinces  of  British  North 
America  are  incapable,  when  separated  and  dirided 
from  each  other,  of  making  those  just  and  sufficient 
preparations  for  national  defence,  which  would  be 
easilr  undertaken  by  a  Prorince  uniting  in  itself 
all  the  population  and  all  the  resources  of  the 
whole. 

I  am  aware  that  this  project,  so  norel  as  well  as  so 
important,  has  not  been  at  once  accepted  in  New 
BmnswicK  with  that  cordiality  which  has  marked  its 
acceptance  by  the  Legislature  of  Canada,  but  her 
M^esty's  Goremment  trust  that  after  a  full  and  care- 
ful examination  of  the  subject  in  all  its  beariugs,  the 
Maritime  Prorinces  will  perceire  the  great  adran- 
tages  which  in  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty's  Gorem- 


ment the  proposed  Union  is  ealcnlated  to  confer  opos 
them  alL  I  hare,  Ac, 

(Signed)       EDWARD  CARDWELL. 

No  time  was  lost  on  the  retnm  of  the  dele- 
gati()n  to  Canada  in  assembling  the  Legislature, 
not  only  to  submit  the  result  of  the  missioD, 
but  also  to  take  up  a  large  amount  of  bnaaeai 
pending  fh>m  the  preceding  session. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this  event  the  co- 
alition was  slightly  convulsed  by  the  death  of 
the  Premier,  Sir  E.  P.  Tach^  and  tijo  daimi 
put  forth  by  both  Conservatives  and  Reforraers 
for  the  vacant  office.  Mr.  Macdonald,  the  next 
in  succession,  and  well  qualified  by  his  politieal 
attainments  for  the  position,  was  named  by  his 
Excellency  for  the  post,  but  his  appointmeot 
was  resisted  by  the  Reformers,  on  the  groand 
that  it  would  involve  a  change  from  the  origi- 
nal state  of  the  Ministry  when  they  entered  it 
To  meet  the  difficulty,  both  parties  at  length 
agreed  on  Sir  Narcisse  F.  Belleau,  a  re^)ect- 
able  Liberal  Conservative,  and  he  aooordingij 
was  installed  as  Head  of  the  Government  The 
second  session,  commencing  on  the  8th  Angost, 
lasted  for  nearly  two  months.  Explanations 
were  given  on  all  the  ouestions  negotiated  by 
the  delegation  of  the  Home  Government,  in- 
cluding that  on  the  Northwest  Territory,  hot 
none  of  them  were  in  a  sufficiently  forward 
state  to  be  the  subject  of  legislation.  A  num- 
ber of  other  important  measures,  however,  were 
brought  up  and  passed. 

In  October  a  "  Confederate  Council  of  Trade," 
composed  of  one  member  from  each  Govern- 
ment of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Canada, 
assembled  at  Quebec,  to  consider  the  present 
and  future  trade  policy  of  the  British  American 
Colonies  with  foreign  countries ;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  arising  out  of  this  conference  a  ve^ 
important  commission  was  appointed  toward 
the  close  of  the  year,  with  the  approval  and 
cooperation  of  the  Imperial  Government,  com- 
posed of  William  McDougaU,  Provincial  Sooj- 
tary  (as  Chief),  Thomas  Ryan,  M.  L  C,  I  W- 
Dunscomb,  of  Quebec,  and  A.  M.  Deliale,  of 
Montreal,  on  behalf  of  Canada;  Isaac  LeVfe- 

oonte,  Fmancial  Secretary,  and McDonald, 

on  the  part  of  Nova  Scotia ;  A.  J.  Smith,  on  the 
part  of  New  Brunswick,  and  J.  C.  Pope,  on  the 
part  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  to  inquire  into 
the  practicability  of  opening  trade  relations 
with  the  West  Indies,  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  p^- 
haps  Mexico.  The  movement  is  one  of  tiw 
greatest  commercial  importance  to  British  >ortn 
America,  and  has  excited  the  liveliest  feelmgs 
of  interest  both  in  England  and  in  the  depwd- 
encies  and  countries  concerned.  The  genne- 
men  appointed  on  this  responsible  and  momen- 
tous undertaking,  are  all  men  holding  prominent 
positions  in  their  respective  Ftovincea.  ^ 

The  Commission  sailed  for  England  in  ^o• 
vember,  and  having  there  conferred  with,  ana 
being  accredited  by  the  British  Governm^t  to 
the  several  countries  they  may  be  reqnired  to 
visit,  were  to  sail  for  the  West  Indies  eW^ 
the  ensuing  year.    Their  duties  are  to  cm^ 
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md  compOe  information  bearing  npon  the  snb- 
jeel  of  trade  with  British  North  America;  and 
they  are  empowered  to  negotiate  commercial 
treaties,  sabject  to  the  approval  of  the  Imperial 
GoTemment,  from  which  they  derive  their  au- 
thority. With  regard  to  the  feasibility  of  ex- 
tending the  trade  relations  between  the  West 
Indies  and  Canada,  it  may  be  said  that  for  some 
years  past  a  large  and  increasing  trade  has  been 
growing  np  between  the  two  countries ;  but  the 
^sproporUon  between  the  amount  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  has  been  hitherto  too  great 
to  make  it  appear  of  much  value  to  the  general 
intttestB  cf  the  province. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  of  the  total 
quantity  of  merchandise  imported  into  Canada 
from  the  British  and  Foreign  West  Indi^  con- 
sisting of  coffee,  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  segars, 
ind  other  articles  during  the  year  1868,  more 
tiian  a  moiety  was  received  through  the  United 
States.  In  the  year  1868  the  totiJ  value  of  the 
importations  from  the  West  Indies  amounted  to 
$416,927 ;  the  value  of  the  produce  imported 
direct  was  $180,881  ;  through  the  maritime 
provinces,  $85,677;  and  via  the  United  States, 
|S49,419.  The  trade  with  the  British  West 
Indies  for  the  above  year  was  as  follows: 
Amount  of  imports,  $182,195;  exports  only, 
$67,542.  The  Canadian  trade  with  foreign 
cosntries  other  tiian  the  United  States  during 
tike  same  period  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to 
(2,875,653.  The  value  of  the  imports  was 
$2,084,651 ;  against  exports,  $841,002.  It  wiU 
U  seen  that,  although  the  balance  is  at  present 
considerably  against  the  province,  there  yet 
exists  the  nucleus  of  a  trade  with  foreign  coun* 
tries  which  there  is  every  reason  to  ^lieve  is 
cipable  of  being  greatly  extended  by  the  judi- 
cious measures  for  that  purpose  adopted  by  the 
Oinadian  Administration.  The  exports  from 
Gmada  to  the  West  Indies  consist  at  present 
afaaoat  exclusively  of  manufactured  goods — 
sach  as  leather,  machinery,  soap,  starch,  straw, 
wooden  ware,  and  whiskey.  The  fisheries  also 
aqyply  an  article  of  export  to  the  same  ooun- 
tiies,  and  will  no  doubt  in  the  course  of  a  few 
Tears  largely  contribute  to  swell  the  annual  re- 
turns of  the  growing  trade.  The  most  impor- 
tant staples  of  Canada,  namely,  agricultural 
products  and  the  produce  of  liie  forest,  have 
iwt  as  yet  to  any  great  extent  been  introduced 
tnto  the  West  India  islands,  the  trade  in  theae 
articles  having  hitherto  been  nearly  monopo- 
fiad  by  the  United  States.  The  high  prices, 
however,  of  all  the  exportable  articles  m  this 
eoontry,  the  effect  of  the  late  war,  have  sug- 
ggrted  to  the  Canadians  the  possibility  of  their 
bong  able  to  compete  successfully  with  their 
Bcighbors  in  the  West  India  markets  as  weU  as 
m  those  of  Braal  and  Mexico.  "  Nearly  all  the 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  above 
comrtries,"  the  Toronto  Globe  informs  us,  **  cou- 
nt mainly  of  articles  which  can  be  furnished 
by  these  provinces."  If  this  be  the  case,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  prices  will  probably  for 
"      years  continue  to  rule  almost  as  lugh  as 


at  present  in  the  United  States,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  Canadians  could  not  have  chosen  a 
mwe  favorable  opportunity  for  vigorously  prose- 
cuting an  attempt  to  extend  their  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  nearest  foreign  countries,  and 
with  some  of  which  they  at  present  carry  on  a 
considerable  import  trade.  As  above  stated, 
Canada  in  the  year  1868  exported  to  foreign 
countries  other  than  the  United  States  go<^ 
to  the  value  of  $841,002 ;  these  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  cured  fish  and  the  produce  of  the 
forest  The  value  of  the  former  article  was 
$494,428,  and  of  the  latter  $320,552.  The  value 
of  the  agricultural  products  exported  to  the 
same  countries  was  only  $17,178,  and  that  of 
the  manufactures  of  Canada  the  insignificant 
amount  of  $5,299.  In  negotiating  commercial 
treaties  with  Cuba»  Brazil,  and  probabl  v  Mexico, 
the  Canadian  Commissioners,  doubtless,  will 
have  no  difilculty  in  satisfying  the  C^ovemments 
of  those  countries  that,  with  reference  to  the 
two  last  articles  above  enumerated,  the  province 
is  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  one  in  unlimited 
quantities,  and  certain  descriptions  of  manufac- 
tures to  the  extent  required,  much  cheaper  than 
they  can  be  procured  from  the  Unitea  States, 
where  the  taxation  is  at  the  present  time  so  ex- 
ceedingly burthensome. 

In  addition  to  their  patriotic  attempt  to  en- 
large their  export  trade  with  foreign  countries, 
the  Canadian  Government  are  also  about  to 
take  steps  toward  improving  the  communica- 
tions between  Lake  Superior  and  the  North- 
west Territory,  which  is  now  virtually  incorpo- 
rated with  the  province.  The  Red  River  Settle- 
ment is  supposed  to  contain  a  population  of 
about  12,000  souls';  the  gold  fields  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan are  also  attracting  great  numbers 
of  enterprising  people  to  that  fine  country,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  to 
Canada  of  securing  the  trade  of  that  vast  and 
valuable  region,  which  has  hitherto  gone  to  the 
United  States  instead  of  finding  its  natural  and 
legitimate  outiet  through  Canada.  "  The  people 
of  the  Red  River,"  says  the  only  paper  published 
in  that  country,  *'are  becoming  alive  to  the 
immense  advantages  of  buying  their  goods  in 
the  comparatively  untaxed  markets  of  Canada, 
as  compared  with  the  heavily  burtbened  mart 
of  St.  Paul's,  from  whence  they  are  at  present 
supplied." 

At  the  close  of  1864  the  case  of  the  St  Al- 
ban's  raiders  was  still  pending  in  the  Canadian 
courts,  upon  a  demand  for  their  extradition  by 
the  United  States.  Judge  Coursol,  of  Montreal, 
had  been  suspended  for  his  judgment  in  favor 
of  Young  and  his  followers,  and  the  Canadian 
Government  evinced,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  a  desire  to  see  justice  done,  not  only  to 
the  prisoners  themselves,  but  also  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  whose  territory  had  been 
violated.  When  brought  before  Mr.  Justice 
Smith,  he  sustained  the  previous  judgment  by 
Mr.  Coursol,  and  the  prisoners  were  released 
from  custody,  but  were  again  apprehended  at 
the  instance  of  the  Canadian  Government  for  a 
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breach  of  the  neutrality  laws.  Being  taken  to 
Toronto  for  trial,  at  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion before  Mr.  Recorder  Duggan,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  no  evidence  could  be  adduced 
against  any  of  the  prisoners  except  Young,  and 
that  against  him  was  of  a  very  unreliable  char- 
acter. All  the  rcuders  were  finally  discharged, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Young,  who  was 
at  length  admitted  to  bail,  to  make  nis  appear- 
ance in  the  event  of  the  charge  preferred  against 
him  being  brought  into  any  of  the  Superior 
Courts.  No  steps,  however,  have  since  been 
taken  in  this  direction.  Thus  peacefully  ter- 
minated the  connection  between  Canada  and 
the  Confederate  refugees,  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement, gave  rise  to  much  ill-feeling  be- 
tween our  people  and  the  Canadians,  and 
threatened  to  lead  to  serious  complications  be- 
tween the  two  Governments.  It  is  only  fair 
to  state,  as  a  proof  of  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
Canadian  authorities  to  maintain  amicable  re- 
lations with  this  country,  that  the  $50,000  booty 
carried  off  by  the  raiders  from  St.  Alban's  was 
refunded  by  them,  and  that  an  alien  bill  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  Provincial  Legisla- 
ture, providing  for  the  removal  of  such  obnox- 
ious sojourners  from  the  province  at  any  future 
time. 

In  connection  with  this  it  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  the  case  of  Burley,  the  Lake  Erie 
Invader,  who  was  extradited  to  the  United 
States  by  a  full  bench  of  the  Superior  Court 
Judges  of  Upper  Canada,  but  who  subsequently 
escaped  from  his  prison  here,  and  passing  over 
in  disguise  into  Canada,  made  his  way  to  the 
nearest  open  British  seaport^  and  took  passage 
to  Scotland,  where  he  is  now  residing. 

The  sudden  death  of  President  Lincoln  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin,  called  forth  from  the 
British  American  Colonies  the  warmest  and 
most  expressive  sympathy.  Meetings  were 
held  in  all  parts  of  the  Provinces  denouncing 
the  act,  and  paying  the  highest  testimonies 
of  respect  to  his  memory. 

The  volunteer  militia  force,  sent  to  the  fron- 
tier during  the  excitement  which  followed  the 
issuing  of  General  Dix's  order,  was  recalled 
during  the  summer  season,  and  not  replaced. 
But  in  November,  the  Government  thought 
proper,  from  information  which  it  received  as 
to  a  probable  **  Fenian  invasion,"  to  provide 
against  such  a  possible  annoyance,  by  calling 
out  a  small  body  of  volunteers  for  active  ser- 
vice. This  force  was  put  on  duty  at  the  most 
salient  points  on  the  frontier. 

In  the  month  of  September  a  Camp  of  Mili- 
tary Instruction,  composed  of  the  passed  cadets 
of  the  several  military  schoob  established  by 
the  Canadian  Government,  was  opened  at  La- 
prairie,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  ex- 
perienced officers  in  her  Majesty's  service. 
This  was  an  experiment  to  test  the  military 
efficiency  and  endurance  of  those  who,  in  the 
event  of  hostilities,  would  be  called  on  to  com- 
mand the  Provincial  militia.  The  result  was 
most  satisfactory,  as  the  following  extract  frx>m 


the  report  of  Colonel  Wolseley,  the  command- 
ing officer,  will  testify ; 

After  a  few  days'  experience  I  found  that  the 
theoretical  knowledge  of  dcill  was  much  greater  tfau 
I  had  expected  it  could  hare  been;  i  tboa^ht  it 
more  advisable  therefore  to  exercise  them  m  the 
battalion/and  subsequently  in  brij^de  moremeDts, 
than  to  keep  them  long  at  the  monotonous  empioj- 
ment  of  smiad  and  company  drill.  When  the  camp 
broke  up  I  have  no  hesitation  in  eaying  that  thej 
compared  most  favorably  with  regular  troops.  They 
daily  acquired  increased  steadiness  under  arms  and 
precision  of  movement  which  careful  traiDin;  noder 
militarr  officers  only  can  effect.  Thei^  conduct  wu 
beyond  all  praise ;  their  cheerful  obedience  and  the 
respect  thev  paid  their  officers,  evinced  a  desire  to 
learn  a  soldier's  duties  in  all  the  various  grades  of 
onx  profession,  and  the  ouickness  with  wEich  tfaej 
learned  showed  an  aplituae  for  military  pursuits  that 
auji^rs  well  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  militia  of 
this  country.  The  difficulties  one  always  has  to  en- 
counter in  transforming  the  citixen  into  the  soldier, 
in  teaching  him  habits  of  order,  precision,  and  smart- 
ness in  bearing,  were  consequently  easily  overcome. 
It  seemed  to  be  the  desire  of  all  to  identifj  them- 
selves with  the  army  whose  uniform  they  wore,  and 
in  my  opinion  they  hi  ere  most  successful  in  doing  so. 

By  the  "  Canadian  Volunteer  and  Militia  List," 
it  appears  that  the  number  of  militia  on  the  rolls 
in  Canada  is  as  follows :  1st  Class,  128,827;  2d 
Class,  208,180;  8d  Class,  88,190.   Total 425,197. 

In  the  month  of  October  the  seat  of  Gov- 
erument  was  removed  fix)m  the  city  of  Qnebec 
to  the  new  capital  Ottawa,  where  for  the  last 
five  years  magnificent  piles  of  buildings  have 
been  in  course  of  erection  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  sev- 
eral Departments.  It  is  estimated  that  these 
building  have  cost  the  country  more  than  half 
a  million  of  pounds,  and  they  are  declared  hj 
many  competent  authorities  to  rival  in  grandeur 
and  architectural  beauty  any  others  on  the 
Continent. 

With  regard  to  the  public  debt,  Mr.  Gal^ 
Minister  of  Finance,  said:  "The  amount  of 
public  debt  to  be  redeemed  in  1865  i^ 
$1,100,000,  of  which  the  greater  part  wM  the 
final  payment  of  the  Imperial  loan.  The  inter- 
est on  the  charges  on  tiie  public  debt  was 
$8,890,000,  including  the  sinking  fond.  The 
charges  embraced  under  the  head  of  Civil  Gov- 
ernment amounted  to  $4,633,000.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  expeud  for  militia  during  1865  $50^- 
000.  In  regard  to  the  public  works,  the  bmld- 
ings  at  Ottawa  and  the  completion  of  the  en- 
largement of  the  Welland  Canal,  were  tue 
chief.  It  was  expected  that  the  total  onUjr 
by  the  board  of  works  would  be  $600,000.  W 
collection  of  revenue  was  put  down  at  $l,w' 
000.  The  aggregate  of  outlays,  exdosive  oi 
the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  was  fU,- 
074,000,  against  the  income  of  $ll,136,0W, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  $62,000.  In  a  country 
like  Canada,  increasing  so  rapidly,  there  mo 
necessarily  be  a  gradual  increase  in  the  ^^ 
government.  It  whs  impossible  to  govern  t^ 
millions  for  the  same  as  two  ™^^***°|;  iji 
balaaces  on  30th  June  last,  were  nearly  $3,44^- 
000.  The  Legislature  had  clothed  tbc^^^' 
ernment  with  power  to  dispose  of  fom*  numoD» 
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of  debentures.  Bnt  as  that  had  not  been  exer- 
died,  the  debentures  were  lodged  with  the 
Bank  of  Montreal  for  sums  of  money  obtained 
from  that  institntion,^' 

With  regard  to  Canal  Tolls,  the  policy  of  the 
Government  is  to  make  the  inland  navigation 
as  free  from  burdens  as  possible. . 

The  views  of  the  Colonial  Government  rela- 
tive to  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  were  expressed 
in  the  Legislature  by  Mr.  Gait  with  mnch  force, 
dearly  showing  that  Canada  is  not  so  dependent 
on  this  treaty  as  is  supposed ;  and  that  the  politi- 
cal qnesdoDs  appertaining  to  it  are  quite  distinct 
from  the  oommerciaL    He  said : 

The  trade  in  wheat  and  floor  might  be  considered 
as  tivndt  trade.  The  price  was  regulated  by  the 
American  market,  and  the  American  market  did  not 
coosnme  these  articles.  The  United  States  exported 
to  the  Maritime  Provinces  about  as  much  as  they  im- 
ported from  US.  Being  a  transit  trade,  the  Amen- 
cans  reaped  the  benefit  of  it ;  they  had  the  advantage 
of  traosporting  it,  and  of  the  commerdal  profits  that 
irose  fit>m  transacting  it.  The  effect  of  preventing 
the  continuance  of  that  trade,  would  be  that  if  we 
neceeded,  aa  he  trusted  we  snould,  in  establishing 
proper  eommercial  relations  with  our  maritime 
orethren,  the  trade  would  be  conducted  directly 
vith  the  Lower  Provinces  instead  of,  as  now,  with 
Boston  and  New  York. 

He  also  showed  that  the  effeots  of  the  United 
Stat^  imposing  a  duty  on  lumber,  would  be  to 
raise  the  price  to  their  own  consumers.  They 
might  raise  the  cost  of  the  material  used  in  their 
Looses  and  ships  at  their  own  expense,  but 
conld  only  slightly  affect  the  trade  of  Canada. 

In  referring  to  the  fix>ntier  trade  of  Canada, 
Mr.  Gait  rexoarked :    ' 

Americans  now  grow  com  cheaper  and  better  than 
ve,  while  we  grow  barley  cheaper  and  better  than 
tbef.  To  interfere  with  the  exchange  would  be 
bcoQTenicn^  to  both  parties.  Nay,  it  would  be  in- 
jvioot  to  both ;  but  the  principal  effect  would  be  to 
chu^  the  nature  of  the  distillation  carried  on  on 
otker  side  of  the  frontier. 

With  regard  to  the  important  and  growing 
interests  of  mineral  products,  he  admitted  the 
advantages  of  a  near  market,  but  at  the  same 
time  observed  that  it  was  not  the  American 
market  which  gave  value  to  the  product  of  the 
mme.  Admitting  the  importance  of  Reciprocity, 
be  thus  summarily  said : 

The  exports  to  the  United  States,  which  might  be 
udd  to  be  dependent  on  the  Reciprocity  Treaty— that 
was  the  balance  of  exports  over  imports— was,  lum- 
ber sbout  6,000,000 ;  coarse  ffrains,  4,000,000;  ani- 
Bsls,  1.500,000.  The  trade  in  animals  was  much 
hrger  last  year:  but  this  was  about  the  average. 
Tus  a  balauce  or  about  ten  and  a  half  millioDS  of  our 
«iport  was  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  treaty ; 
tbtt  was  about  the  amount  they  could  affect  by  levy- 
iig  taxation  on  the  production  of  this  country.  He 
VMld  not  repeat  any  of  the  arguments  with  respect 
ti  each  article,  but  tne  peculiar  position  of  that  por- 
tioQ  of  the  American  market  which  was  supplied  from 
Cuada  was  such,  that  he  did  not  think  tney  would 
fiad  it  to  their  interest  to  impose  duties  on  our  jprod- 
Bcis;  bat  if  they  did,  they  would  not  merely  in- 
raae  the  cost  of  every  one  of  those  articles  raised 
n  their  own  country,  but  they  will  themselves  have 
topsy  the  duty  on  the  supphes  they  obtained  -from 
froad,  easentud  for  their  consumption.  He  might 
nt^a  say,  in  reference  to  this  traae  of  $10,000,w0, 
Vol.  v.— 9       A 


that  though  it  was  certainly  very  important.  itiU  if 
we  were  compelled  by  circumstances  to  look  at  the 
possibility  of  its  beiuff  diverted,  we  should  not  look 
so  much  at  the  proporuons  it  bore  to  the  total  exports 
or  impwts  of  the  country,  as  to  the  nroportion  it 
bore  to  the  whole  product  of  the  industry  of  the 
Province.  We  ought  not  to  conclude  that  because 
25  per  cent,  of  our  products  were  exported  io  the 
Umted  States.  25  per  cent,  of  the  industry  of  the 
Province  would  be  paralysed.  If  they  did  not  go 
there,  the  worst  result  would  be  the  change  womd 
have  to  be  made  in  a  certain  amount  of  the  productive 
labor  of  the  country.  Labor  rendered  unremunera- 
tive  in  one  direction,  must  be  made  productive  in 
another. 

An  important  view  of  the  trade  of  the  Mari- 
time Proinoes  is  thus  presented : 

That  trade  had  not  been  so  large  as  had  been  de- 
sired, or  increased  so  rapidly  as  miffht  have  been 
expected,  because,  under  the  reciprocity  treaty,  they 
had  obtained  in  the  American  markets  the  articles 
they  might  have  obtained  firom  us,  which  have  been 
sent  by  us  into  the  United  States,  and  by  the  United 
States  exported  to  the  Maritime  Provinces.  The  act- 
ual results,  coroparing  several  years,  were  that  in 
1860  f^ods  were  worth  $S98,866,  while  in  the  fiscal 

Sear  ending  June,  1866,  we  imported  $511,670. 
ur  exports  have  increased  during  the  same  time 
from  $723,686  to  $1,065,067^  an  increase  of  about 
25  per  cent.  From  the  Bntish  West  Indies,  the 
increase  in  trade  had  been  more  considerable.  Our 
imports  were  $16,802  in  1860,  and  $209,827  in  1865. 
So  there  had,  indeed,  been  a  renewal  of  the  trade 
with  the  West  Indies  we  had  formerly  enjoyed.  The 
exports  to  the  Maritime  Provinces  had  risen  from 
$728,000  in  I860,  to  $1,066,000  in  1866 ;  and  to  the  West 
Indies,  they  had  risen  from  nil  in  1860,  to  $41,000  in 
1865.  But  while  that  had  been  the  case  with  our 
own  West  India  Islands,  our  trade  with  the  foreign 
West  Indies  was  beginning  to  assume  somewhat 
considerable  dimensions.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  as  regarded  Cuba ;  and  he  founa  that  the  total 
value  of  articles  imported  from  foreign  West  Indies 
in  1864,  was  no  less  than  $1,480,000,  of  which  there 
had  come  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  $266,000 ;  by 
way  of  the  United  States,  $660,000,  and  Nova  Scotia, 
$126,000.  The  general  fbreiffu  trade  of  Canada 
amounted  to  so  lutle  three  or  four  years  ago.  that  it 
was  scarcely  worthy  of  notice.  In  1860  tne  total 
import  trade  of  Canada  from  foreisn  countries,  ex- 
cept the  United  States,  was  onl^r  $905,000;  and  in 
18o5,  notwitbstandinff  tne  depressing  influence  of  the 
American  war,  it  had  risen  to  $8,274,^^»  ^^  increase 
of  nearly  four-fold  in  that  short  period.  It  now 
amounted  to  eight  per  cent,  of  our  total  exports, 
instead  of  only  two  and  a  half  per  cent.    It  was  grati- 

Sing  to  the  Government,  ana  he  was  sure  it  must 
so  be  gratifying  to  the  House  and  the  country,  to 
know  that  at  a  time  when  we  were  threatened  with 
an  interruption  of  trade  with  the  United  States,  we 
had  trade  with  other  foreign  countries  independent 
of  the  British  possessions,  which  was  growing  with 
the  rapidity  inoicated  by  these  returns;  a  trade  that 
now  amounted  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  indus- 
try of  the  countiT  if  trade  with  the  United  States 
were  put  an  end  to  to-morrow.  These  observations 
respecting  our  tntde  with  the  United  States,  the 
reciprocity  treaty,  and  our  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries generally,  acquired  perhaps  additional  import- 
ance at  this  moment  because  we  knew  that  under 
instructions  from  the  Imperial  Government,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  diflferent  provincial  ffovemmcnts 
would  meet  in  this  city  during  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber next.  It  was  pecuharly  happy,  that  at  this  moment 
such  a  meeting  as  this  was  to  take  place,  because  we 
had  to  consider  two  points  in  reference  to  our  trade 
with  theUnited  States.  We  had  to  consider,  first, 
what  action  should  be  taken  in  case  the  American 
Government  undertook  to  enter  into  negotiations  for 
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the  renewal  of  the  treaty ;  and  we  had  to  consider, 
in  the  second  place,  what  action  should  be  taken  if  it 
declined  to  negotiate  at  all.  Now  it  must  be  clear, 
with  reference  to  this  trade  of  the  Maritime  Provinces 
with  Canada,  that  it  is  most  important  that  this 
meeting  should  be  held,  and  that  a  common  under- 
standing should  be  arrived  at  bv  the  representatives 
of  the  different  governments.  He  did  not  apprehend 
that  there  would  be  the  slightest  difficultj  in  coming 
to  an  agreement  upon  either  one  point  or  the  other. 
The  Canadian  Government  did  not  desire  to  engross 
the  negotiations  that  might  take  place  respecting  the 
treatv.  If  thej  stood  alone,  thej  would  as  much 
consider  the  interests  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  as 
their  own;  but  on  this  occasion,  they  would  have 
those  interests  represented  hj  gentlemen  firom  the 
governments  of  those  Provinces  themselves,  and  thej 
would  have  the  advantage  of  obtaining  from  those 
gentlemen  information  on  points  relating  to  those 
mterests,  and  by  this  means  he  did  not  doubt  that 
they  would  be  able  to  unite  in  placing  before  the 
representative  of  the  Imperial  government  at  Wash- 
fngton,  the  united  views  of  all  those  colonies  in  ref- 
erence to  trade  with  the  United  States,  and  especially 
with  reference  to  the  fisheries  of  the  Qulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  Nova  Scotia,  which  formed  such  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  trade;  but  if,  unfortunately,  we 
should  be  disappoint«Kl  in  our  anticipations  that  the 
American  Government  will  not  enter  into  negotiations 
for  the  renewal  of  the  treaty,  then  it  would  become 
more  than  necessar^r  that  an  understanding  should 
be  had  with  the  Maritime  Provinces  in  reference  to 
the  future  of  our  trade. 

The  internal  trade  of  the  Provinces  during 
the  year  was  very  flourishing.  The  only  draw- 
back to  this  prosperous  state  of  things  was 
the  threatened  termination  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  in  March,  1866,  and  the  uncertainty 
which  existed  as  to  whether  the  Canadian 
Government  would  be  able  to  secure  a  renewal 
of  it  A  feeling  exists  in  Canada  that  the  action 
of  tlie  United  States  authorities  in  refusing  to 
grant  this,  is  prompted  by  a  desire  to  move 
them  from  their  allegiance.  Whether  this  con- 
jecture be  well  founded  or  not  is  uncertain ;  but 
if  it  be,  it  will  probably  fail  of  its  object,  and 
tend  rather  to  bind  the  Canadian  people  more 
firmly  than  ever  to  the  thi-one  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Detroit  Convention,  mentioned  elsewhere, 

Eroduced  great  practical  good  in  Canada  by  its 
ibors  and  deliberations.  It  served  in  a  meas- 
ure to  clear  away  many  old  prejudices  and  an- 
tipathies, and  to  allay  much  bitter  feeling  ^t 
had  been  engendered  during  the  war.  It  showed 
the  great  necessity  for  increased  canal  and  rail- 
road communication  between  the  west  and  the 
seaboard. 

In  Nova  Scotia  no  steps  were  taken  on  the 
question  of  Confederation,  either  in  submitting 
it  to  the  Legiskture  or  to  the  people,  although 
the  former  course  was  promised  in  a  despatch 
from  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  the  Governor- 
General.  The  Government,  on  the  contrary, 
has,  for  the  present,  abandoned  the  scheme^  in 
fkvor  of  a  Legislative  Union  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  as  appears  by  two  resolutions  adopted 
In  May,  as  follows : 

Lkgzslativi  CouvciL| — ^IsT.  Wh^reaSf  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  an  immediate  Union  of  the  British 
North  American  Provinces  has  become  impracticable; 
mod  iohereat  a  Legblative  Union  of  the  Maritime 


Provinces  is  desirable,  whether  the  larger  union  be 
accomnUshed  or  not : 

Jietohedf  That  iu  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  ne- 
gotiations for  the  Union  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bmos. 
wick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  should  be  resumed 
in  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  at  the  last 
Session  of  the  Legislature. 

Housi  OF  AssBMBLT.— 2d.  JUtolved^  That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House  the  ne^tiations  for  the  Union 
or  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edwerd 
Island  should  be  resumed  in  accordance  with  thereeO' 
lution  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legialatut. 

In  July  a  delegation^  composed  of  the  Pre- 
mier, Dr.  Tupper,  and  the  Attomey-Greneral,  Mr. 
Henry,  was  appointed  to  proceed  to  England  to 
confer  widi  the  Imperial  Government  on  the 
subject  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  and  on  other 
questions  of  interest  to  the  Colony.  The  replj 
of  tbe  Imperial  Government  on  the  subject  of 
confederation  was  thus  reported  byMr.CardweU : 

"  I  have  stated  that  her  Majesty's  tfovem- 
ment  can  gi^e  no  countenance  to  any  propo^ 
which  would  lead  to  delay  the  Confederation 
of  all  the  Provinces,  which  they  are  so  deapwis 
to  promote,  and  can  only  aid  in  the  promotion 
of  a  closer  union  between  N"ova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  if  that  closer  union  be  ancillaiyto, 
and  form  part  o(  the  scheme  for  general  onion.^ 

Toward  the  dose  of  the  year.  Sir  R.  G.  Mao 
dounell  was  transferred  to  the  Governorship  of 
Hong  Kong,  and  Sir  W.  F.  Williams,  a  distin- 
guished native  of  the  province,  was  appointed  in 
his  stead,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  coantrynen. 

The  Government  of  Mr.  Tilley,  in  New  Brons- 
wick,  pursued  a  more  manly  and  straightfor- 
ward policy  than  that  of  the  sister  Province. 
Early  m  the  year  the  question  was  submitted 
to  the  electors,  but  through  organized  iniiDences 
which  could  not  be  combated,  a  LegislatoriJ 
unfavorable  to  the  scheme  was  return^  Mr. 
Tilley,  with  his  Ministry,  retired  from  office. 
and  were  succeeded  by  the  triumphant  party, 
who  caused  resolutions  to  be  passed  io  the 
Legislature  hostile  to  confederation,  and  eveij 
thing  was  done  to  place  the  Province  in  a  poa- 
tioA  of  antagonism  to  the  schem^.  A  delegation, 
composed  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Allan,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Government,  were  appointed  to  pro- 
ceed to  England,  to  represent  the  views  of  the 
majority  on  the  question  of  Union,  but  failed  to 
secure  countenance  or  any  sympathy  from  the 
imperial  authorities.  More  recently,  however,  a 
better  feelinff  has  sprung  up,  and  the  result  of  an 
election  in  the  county  of  York  has  been  Ui  re- 
turn a  gentleman  strongly  pledged  in  fevor  of 
Union,  by  an  overwhelming  migority.  Mr.  An- 
gliUjthe  member  of  the  Government  most  deter- 
minably  opposed  to  confederation,  has  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  Council,  and  has  been  succeeded 
by  one  more  willing  to  entertain  the  consider- 
ation of  the  question.  It  is  therefore  considered 
probable,  that  ere  long,  should  an  opportmiity 
permit.  New  Brunswick  would  declare  for 
Union.  In  a  recent  general  election  in  Nevj^ 
foundland,  a  majority  has  been  returned  pledged 
to  support  the  Quebec  scheme. 

The  comparative  trade  of  the  United  Statei 
with  British  North  America  and  other  ooud- 
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tne3)  and  the  general  export  and  import  trade 
of  the  ProTinces,  are  shown  in  the  following 
tables.  It  will  bo  seen  that  the  importance  of 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  British 
Xorth  America  is  second  only  to  that  with 
Great  Britain  itself  The  official  report  on  com- 
merce and  navigation  for  the  year  ending  Jane 
30, 1864,  diows  the  import  and  export  trade  of 
the  United  Statos  with  various  countries: 

Ea^and,  Iitlud,  tDd  ScotlADd $816,747,182 

Brhiah  North  Amwic* 67,909,162 

6Mni»b  Wett  Indktt 67,481,184 

IUmbQK>ad£>«m«n 29,689,667 

Tnnte 28,971,820 

McxJco 20,666,945 

BraxU 19,978,767 

CMm 18,898340 

All  otlMrCDontrkss 109,712,967 

Total $699^66,084 

The  total  United  States  tonnage  entered  from 
tnd  cleared  for  tiie  various  foreign  coimtries  in 
the  year  186^'64  was  as  follows : 

Toofc 

OMdft 2,841,260 

BriHiti  Prortaiees  £ut 441,668 

firidsli  Calunbia 162,694 

To(m]  British  17orth  America 8,486,442 

GfwtBriUlD 710,246 

gpttbbWwt  IiMilet 771,878 

slwOrtwda 424,680 

British  West  Indies 82,121 

ftnee 49,604 

atoi 47,807 

AB  cCker  eoontries 686|846 


Total 6,167,888 

Cmportditt  8i<xUment  of  the  Valu€  of  Exports  and 
biporU  of  Canada^  during  the  iUoal  yean  ending 
tf^a^  Jnne,  1864  and  1865. 


Hxfo^ 

I»porti. 

Total  Eipti 
•ad  IiDpcS;t«. 

IsMtoJuneSOtb 

lS©toaane80lli 

$48,718,191 
42,481,161 

149,768,469 
44,620,469 

$98,471,660 
87,101,690 

Deere«e,lS65 

$6,870,040 
or6|pr.ct 

SU^Mkdt  Vi^toofihe  ComtMrceof  Canada.  txhibiHng 
Ai  Volue  of  ExnofU  to^  and  Jmporis  jrom,  Grtat 
Aitain,  hir  Colonu9  and  other  Vountriet,  together 
«ttt  the  Tonnage  qf  Veaele  arriving  and  aborting 
living  the  year  endina  June  80,  1866,  inelvding  in 
iMi  tonnage  the  Vetsda  engaged  in  the  Inland  Trade. 


CoMJOxca. 

ValMof  KzpoHa 

ValMe£lBpoHi. 

$14,726,U09 

1,066,067 

41318 

25,812.928 

142,866 

7,416 

686,079 

$21,086,8n 
611,670 
207,829 
19,889,066 
751,667 
886,n7 
2,186,260 

BrifiA  W(!«t  Indict. 

rilkd  acatM  of  America. ... . 
Ihaee 

GtmtDT 

OAerFordgnCoontries 

Trtala. 

$42,481,161 

$44,620,469 

Tonnage  of  British  vessels,  entered  inwards, 
S,90»,856;  do.,  cleared  outwards,  8,008,606. 

Toonage  of  foreign  vessels,  entered  inwards, 
2^8,266 ;  do.,  cleared  outwards,  2,198,286. 

Total  entered  inwards,  6,147,622;  cleared 
ootwarda,  6,206,792. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  importations 
gy  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
wman  J,  &c. 
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BROUGH,  JOHJT. 
EXPOBT    TRADE. 


ABTICLES. 

Total  Exk>btil 

JoM  10,1814 

JoMlOblML 

Prodactft  of  MinM 

$757,565 

770,507 

18,957,850 

6,541,620 

18,499,899 

98^972 

1,708,785 

887,949 

|574,Mi 

"           Fisheries. 

7C5,816 

"           Forest 

14,281201 

Animals  «Qd  their  Froducts 

^m 

AgiioiiltnrtI  Products 

10,451,609 

MftnufkcturM ......................*.... 

1,094,714 

Coin  snd  Bullion, 

1,«SS,W1 

Other  Articles 

Vsis 

Totftl  Tslne  of  Exports . 

88,490,647 

2,422,765 
2,804.779 

87,684,3» 

No.     TOHS. 

VcssobbniltatQuebec»ndj48-S5,296,at$48perton)  q,,^..^,  „    »5T099  *««. 
^oported...... i  28-22,627,  at  $40 pw ton  fT^"»^»  n-57,922  tons.. 

Rftlmj|tA<l  ptnonnt  of  FTportu,  short  retnrnAd  at  Tnlmnd  PoHji 

♦IWJW 
23n,Stl 

Grand  Total  of  Exports. 

$48,718,191 

1       $42,481,m 

StaUment  of  the  Amount  of  ihs  JSx^orU  and  ItMaorU^  Becenue  and  Expenditure^  IbpuUttion^  Asset*,  md 
Ziahiluiet  of  the  Provincee  of  ^ova  Scotia^  Imo  Brunewick^  Newfoundland^  and  Prince  Edwisrd  Mmd 
for  the  year  1868. 


FBOTUrOKS. 

Imports 

Export.. 

R«r«a«. 

Ezp»4itar.. 

iMtCwMU. 

D»U«f 
(ktt 

C«MM. 

LhMBte. 

Note  Scotia. 

$10,201,891 
7,764,824 
^242,720 

1,428,028 

$8,420,968 
8,964,784 
6.002,212 
1,627,540 

$l,18^629 
599,991 
480,000 
197,884 

$1,072,274 
884,618 
479,420 
171,718 

$880,867 

252,047 

tl24,288 

80,857 

1861 
1861 
1857 
1861 

HSffilMT 

New  Bmnswlck 

t,'m$fi 

Newfoundland 

94M09 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

840,n«_ 

BROUGH,  John,  Governor  of  Ohio,  born 
in  Marietta,  Ohio,  1811,  died  at  Cleveland, 
August  29, 1865.  Hia  early  advantages  for  cul- 
ture or  promotion  in  life  were  limited.  In 
1828  he  entered  the  printing  office  of  the 
"  Marietta  Gazette  "  as  an  apprentice,  but  seek- 
ing educational  advantages,  in  1825  obtained  a 
situation  in  the  office  of  the  *' Athens  Mirror," 
and  took  a  place  in  one  of  the  classes  of  Ohio 
Universitj.  In  1831  he  became  proprietor  of  a 
Democratic  paper,  published  at  Marietta,  which 
was  called  "  The  Washington  County  Republi- 
can." Seeking  a  wider  sphere,  Mr.  Brough  sold 
the  **  Republican  "  in  1833,  and  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother,  Charles  H.,  purchased  the 
"Lancaster  Eagle."  Under  the  management 
of  the  Broughs  the  "Eagle  "  immediately  gained 
influential  rank  among  the  Democratic  journals 
of  the  State. 

In  1835  John  Brough  was  elected  clerk  of 
the  Ohio  Senate,  which  post  he  filled  with 
ability  until  1838,  when  he  was  called  to  repre- 
sent the  counties  of  Fairfield  and  Hocking  in 
the  Legblature.  In  1839  he  was  chosen  Audi- 
tor of  the  State  of  Ohio,  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  served  in  that  capacity  until  1845.  He 
took  charge  of  the  finances  of  his  State  at  a 
period  of  serious  monetary  depression — when 
extensive  internal  improvements  were  being 
prosecuted — when  the  resources  of  the  State 
were  not  equal  to  its  expenditures,  and  conse- 
quently when  heavy  loans  were  necessarily  ne- 
gotiated.   He  bent  his  energies  to  such  a  revi- 

*  51  Teasels— 85-88, 114  tons,  at  $41  per  ton ;  16-14  149,  at 
$48.    Together,  47,862  tons, 
t  FopolaUon  in  1861  esUmated  at  180,000. 


sion  of  the  financial  system  of  the  State— snch 
changes  in  its  revenue  laws  and  such  enlarge- 
ments of  its  basis  of  taxation,  as  render  his  six 
annual  reports  among  the  most  valuable  of  the 
State  documents. 

In  1846,  retiring  from  the  office  of  Auditor, 
with  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  far-sigtted 
public  officer,  Mr.  Brough  opened  a  law  office 
m  Cincinnati,  and  united  with  his  brother, 
Charles  H.,  in  the  management  of  the  "Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer."  He  entered  actirelj  into 
politics,  and  was  regarded  as  the  ablest  speater 
which  the  Democratic  party  then  had  in  Ohio. 
Thoroughly  informed  in  public  afiaira.  self-ixfr 
sessed,  ingenious  in  argument,  and  snrewa  in 
the  evasion  of  knotty  points,  favored  with  a 
powerful  voice  and  an  engaging  manner,  Mr. 
Brough  soon  took  high  rank  as  a  political  orator. 

In  1848  he  retired  from  active  political  Hfe 
and  became  President  of  the  Madison  and  In- 
dianapolis Railway,  and  in  1853  accepted  the 
more  responsible  post  of  President  of  tne  B^ 
fontaine  and  Indianapolis  road,  which  has  be- 
come one  of  the  great  lines  of  the  We^  hi 
1861,  having  taken  up  his  residence  in  Cleve- 
land, he  was  urged  to  become  a  candidate  of 
the  Union  party  for  Gk)vemor,  but  declined  to 
allow  his  name  to  be  brought  before  the  con- 
vention. In  1868,  hiving  made  a  speech  at 
Marietta,  declaring  slavery  destroyed  by  the  act 
of  rebellion,  and  most  earnestly  appeallngto  au 
patriots  of  whatever  previous  political  V^^T 
tions  to  unite  against  the  insurgents  of  tne 
South  in  support  of  the  Government,  he  vas 
immediately  put  before  the  people  as  a  canoj- 
date  for  Governor,  and  the  m^ority  wnicn 
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deeted  him  was  the  heaviest  ever  given  in  any 
State.  In  the  discharge  of  his  daties  as  chief 
magistrate  of  the  State  he  was  ever  laborious, 
patriotic,  far-sighted,  clear  in  his  convictions  of 
du^,  firm  in  their  maintenance,  and  fearless  in 
tbeir  execntion. 

BBOWNELL,  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Chtjboh, 
D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Oonnectiont,  and  Senior 
md  Priding  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Ghnrch  in  the  United  States,  bom  at 
Westport,  Bri^ol  connty,  Massachusetts,  Octo- 
ber 19,  1779,  died  at  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
Jannaiy  13, 1865.  His  early  education  was 
obtauiol  at  a  pnblic  school  at  Taunton,  in  his 
native  coanty,  from  whence  he  entered  Rhode 
lalaad  CoD^e,  now  Brown  University,  in  1800, 
and  vpon  the  removal  of  Dr.  Maxcy,  President 
of  the  College,  to  Union  College  in  Schenectady, 
he  accompanied  him  to  that  seat  of  learning, 
where  he  graduated  in  regular  course  and  with 
the  highest  honors  in  1804.  The  next  year  he 
vas  appointed  tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  in 
1807  became  professor  of  belles-lettres  and 
moral  philosophy,  and  in  1809  accepted  the 
char  of  chemistiy  and  mineralogy.  The  fol- 
lowing year  was  spent  in  traveUing  through 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  partly  on  foot, 
aod  in  collecting  materials  ai^d  apparatus  for 
the  departxnent  under  his  charge.  In  1813  he 
oommenced  the  study  of  theology,  and  having, 
changed  his  eodesiasticfll  relations  from  the' 
Gon^egational  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  was 
otmnei  to  the  first  degree  in  the  ministry  by 
Bishop  Hobart  in  1816.  He  at  once  engaged 
b  niisdonary  labors  in  Schenectady  and  its  vi- 
dnitjr,  at  the  same  tim^  retaining  his  post  in 
Cnion  College.  In  1818  he  accepted  the  office 
of  Assistant  Minister  in  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  was 
eleeted  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Connecticut, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  New  Haven. 
Under  his  auspices  Washington  (now  Trinity) 
CoQege  in  Hartford  was  founded  m  1824,  from 
which  time  till  1831  he  filled  the  office  of  prcsi- 
dfflt  Bishop  Brownell  belonged  to  the  old 
orthodox  party  in  the  Church,  his  rejection  of 
Calvinism  having  been  one  of  the  reasons  that 
fir^  attracted  him  toward  it.  He  was  not, 
however,  a  controversialist,  and  surrounded  as 
the  Chnrch  was  in  his  diocese  by  powerfiQ  and 
hostile  sects,  his  whole  infiuence  was  thrown 
OQ  the  Eade  of  harmony  and  union  within  it. 
BosQoceasfiil  was  he  in  this,  that  although  most 
of  his  clergy  agreed  with  him  in  Ids  theological 
opinions,  those  who  belonged  to  the  Evangeli- 
cal party  were  on  terms  of  the  utmost  cordi^ty 
vita  him,  and  ever  found  him  ready  to  giyo  ^em 
all  the  assistance  in  his  power,  in  their  parochial 
Md  other  labors.  The  Tractarian  movement 
»as  not  looked  upon  with  favor  by  Bishop 


Brownell,  and  on  many  questions  mixed  up 
with  it  particularly  at  the  trial  of  Dr.  Onder- 
donk,  Bishop  of  New  York,  he  separated  from 
the  High  Churchmen,  and  acted  with  their 
opponents.  In  1851,  in  consequence  of  increas- 
ing years  and  infirmitiea,  Bishop  Brownell  re- 
qmred  assistance  in  the  care  of  his  diocese,  and 
his  friend  and  former  pupiL  the  Rev.  John  Wil- 
lianas,  D.  D.,  President  of  Trinity  College,  was 
elected  and  consecrate^ Coadjutor-Bishop,  with 
the  right  of  succession.  The  next  year,  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  Chase,  Bishop  of  lUinoiLho 
became  presiding  bishop  of  the  Church.  The 
duties  connected  with  this  position  he  had  been 
enabled  to  discharge  until  within  a  few  years. 
Bishop  Brownell  pubUshed  in  1828  "The  Fam- 
ily Prayer  Book,"  a  large  octavo  volume,  con- 
taining a  conmientary  on  the  liturgy,  which 
was  followed  in  1839-'46  by  a  compilation  in 
five  volumes  from  the  best  practical  and  devo- 
tional writers,  entitled,  "  Religion  of  the  Heart 
and  life."  He  was  also  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  current  literature  of  the  dayj  especially 
in  the  department  of  theology,  publishing  sev- 
eral important  charges  to  the  clergy  and  various 
sermons  on  special  occasions.  Bishop  Brownell 
held  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Church  of  which 
he  was  an  able  and  devoted  minister.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  soundness  of  judgment  and 
his  vigor  of  action.  His  episcopate  extended 
over  the  large  space  of  forty-five  years,  and  was 
fruitful  in  the  admirable  results  of  wisdom,  en- 
ergy, and  self-devotion. 

BRUNSWICK,  a  duchy  in  Germany.  The 
reigning  sovereign  is  Duke  William  I.,  bom 
April  25,  1806,  who  imdertook  provisionally 
the  government  of  the  duchy,  in  consequence 
of  the  insurrection  of  September  7,  1880,  and 
subsequent  flight  of  his  brother,  the  reigning 
Duke  Charles,  October  12, 1830i  He  ascended 
the  throne  April  25,  1831.  The  present  duke 
being  the  last  representative  of  the  ducal  house 
and  unmarried,  the  duchy  is  expected,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  old  family  treaty,  to  fall,  at  the 
death  of  the  present  duke^  to  Hanover.  Prus- 
sia, however,  asserts  likewise  a  title  upon  Bruns- 
wick. The  area  is  1,525  flqnare  miles :  the  pop- 
ulation, 1864,  292,708.  The  capital,  Bruns- 
wick, had,  in  1864,  45,450  inhabitants.  In  1861, 
of  the  total  population  in  that  year  (281,708), 
276,922  were  Lutherans;  998  Reformed;  2,633 
Roman  Catholics ;  99  Dissidents ;  1,061  Israel- 
ites. The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  one 
Chamlber,  consisting  of  forty-three  members, 
and  meeting  every  three  years.  The  budget  is 
voted  for  the  period  of  three  years,  and  amount- 
ed for  the  three  years  186^'66.  to  5,108,000" 
thalera.  Publi<;debt,  on  September,  1863, 11,- 
884^718  thalers.  The  army  consists  of  5,359,  on 
the  war  footing;  2,720  on  the  peace  footing. 
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OALTFOROTA,  one  of  the  Pacific  States  of 
the  Union,  extending  from  Lower  Oalifbmia  on 
the  soQth  to  Oregon  on  the  north,  and  from 
the  Pacific  on  the  west  to  Arizona  and  Nevada 
on  the  east.  It  is  nearly  ten  degrees  of  latitude 
in  length,  extending  from  32°  20'  to  42"*,  and 
abont  ten  degrees  of  longitude  in  its  extreme 
breadth,  lying  between  the  meridians  of  ST"*  18' 
and  47**  23'  W.  from  Washington.  Its  area  is 
158,687  square  miles,  101,689,688  acres.  Its 
present  population  is  estimated  at  500,000.  Its 
capital  IS  Sacramento  Citj.  It  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  September  9,  1850.  The  num- 
ber of  organized  counties  in  the  State  is  49. 

In  previous  volumes  of  the  Annttal  Ctclo- 
PiBDiA  there  have  been  given  statistics  of  the 
climate,  soil,  and  productions  of  this  State.  Its 
climate  in  the  south  is  semi-tropical,  while  in  the 
north,  or  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  inte- 
rior, it  belongs  to  the  colder  zone  of  the  temper- 
ate regions.  On  the  coast,  however,  the  range  of 
the  thermometer  is  far  less  than  on  the  Atlan- 
tic slope.  It  is,  in  the  main,  a  very  dry  climate, 
though  the  wintry  rains  are  often  copious  and 
destructive.  In  most  sections,  during  the  long, 
dry,  and  warm  season,  the  soil  becomes  so  hard 
that  it  cannot  be  broken  up  easily  with  the 
plough  until  the  first  rains  have  softened  it. 
The  soil,  where  it  is  tillable,  is  a  deep  rich  loam, 
and  almost  everywhere  needs  only  irrigation  to 
make  it  abundantly  productive.  The  principal 
farming  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  hay,  and  the  root 
crops.    The  wheat  of  California  is  of  excellent 

aiiality,  containing  a  larger  quantity  of  gluten 
I  an  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  globe. 
There  is  no  distinction  of  spring  and  winter 
wheat  in  the  State,  the  time  of  sowing  being  in 
December  and  January,  after  the  November 
rains  have  moistened  the  earth.  The  counties 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  bay 
are  those  most  largely  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat.  Barley  is  an  important  crop  in 
Oalifomia,  yielding  largely,  and  the  Tolunteer 
crop,  self  sown,  of  the  second  year,  is  often  al- 
most  an  average  crop.  The  common  oats  do 
not  succeed  well,  on  account  of  the  dryness  of 
the  climate,  but  a  wild  variety  grows  abundant- 
ly and  furnishes  the  hay  crop  of  California,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  of  the  northern  counties  where 
timothy  Is  grown .  The  grasses  generally  do  not 
succeed  well.  Corn  is  not  ordinarily  a  success- 
ftd  crop,  and  can  be  raised  with  profit  only  in 
the  southernmost  of  the  coast  counties.  In  the 
valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin 
the  nifi^hts  are  too  cool  for  its  rapid  or  successful 
growth.  In  root  crops  California  stands  pre- 
eminent. Nowhere  else  do  they  attain  such  a 
size,  or  such  excellent  Qualities.  The  country 
is  admirably  adapted  for  stock-raising,  large 
portions  of  its  territory  being  unfit  for  the 
plougli,  but  nowhere  surpassed  for  grazing.  The 


grasses,  or  rather  the  wild  oats,  and  most,  fia* 
nish  abundant  pasturage  for  the  winter  mouthi, 
and  the  stock-grower  can  dispense  almost  en* 
tirely  with  winter  feeding.  The  forest  trees  of 
Caliibmia  are  for  the  most  part  evergreens,  and 
of  great  size  and  height.  There  is  some  cotton- 
wood  and  oak  along  the  streams,  but  the  cedar, 
of  several  new  species,  the  redwood,  a  tree  of 
the  cedar  family,  numerous  species  of  piile,  in- 
cluding the  gigantic  Sequoia^  spruce,  eta,  aw 
the  principal  trees  of  the  forest 

A!griculturally,  however,  the  State  is  best 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruit  of  almost  every 
variety.  The  apricot,  quince,  cherry,  plom, 
pear,  peach,  apple,  nectarine,  prune,  pineapple, 
pomegranate,  gooseberry,  the  olive,  aloe  (agave), 
orange,  lemon,  and  citron  are  also  rised  in 
great  perfection.  The  strawberry,  raspberrr, 
and  grape  are  among  its  most  abundant  creep- 
ing plants.  In  former  volumes  of  the  AxyyAi 
CroLOPiEDiA,  and  in  the  article  Aobioultcbl 
in  the  present  volumCj  the  extent  of  the  grape 
culture  in  California  is  noticed.  The  rapiditr 
of  the  increase  of  vineyards,  and  the  great  va- 
riety of  their  product  (every  European  grape 
being  grown  in  the  open  air  successiollyX  ssem 
to  justify  the  belief  confidently  entertained  by 
the  citizens  of  the  State,  that  ere  many  years 
California  will  be  the  vineyard  of  the  vorld. 
The  grape  crop  never  fails  here  as  it  does  in 
Europe,  or  in  the  East  often,  and  its  yield  is 
fully  tMrice  that  of  any  other  country,  while  the 
rich  and  aromatic  character  of  the  soil  gives  to 
the  grape  a  richer  fiavor  than  it  attains  else- 
where. Two  hundred  pounds  of  grapes,  per 
vine,  is  about  the  average  yield ;  and  in  particn- 
lar  instances,  vines  but  &ve  years  old  have 
yielded  over  800  pounds.  In  1864  there  were 
12,592,688  vines  growing  in  California,  m 
nearly  four  millions  more  were  set  in  1865. 
The  Oalifomia  wines  and  brandy  already  enjoy 
a  high  and  increasing  reputation  in  the  Eastern 
markets. 

Emits  of  almost  all  kinds  are  sold  by  the 
pound,  and  bring  highly  remunerative  prioa 
At  the  close  of  1865,  apples  were  sold  at  foor 
to  eight  cents  per  pound!,  pears  from  fonr  to  tea 
cents  according  to  the  variety,  strawberries  fift/ 
cents  per  i>ound,  Lawton  blackberries  twenty 
to  twenty-five  cents,  apricots  four  to  ten  cents, 
figs  eight  to  fifteen  cents,  peaches  fonr  to  ten 
cents,  limes  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  a  do2^ 
oranges  $6  to  $7  per  hundred,  lemons  $6  to  |8 
per  hundred,  pineapples,  each  fifty  cents  to  |1, 
bananas,  the  bunch  or  hand,  $2.50  to  $5,  P^ 
common,  three  to  eight  cents  per  pound,  foreign 
varieties  from  ten  to  twenty-nve  cents  per 
pound,  plums  eight  to  fifteen  cents,  prunes 
twelve  to  fifteen  cents,  watermelons  twenty  to 
thirty  cents  each. 

During  the  past  two  years  efforts  have  been 
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made,  with  considerable  success,  to  cultivate 
tobacco^  and  to  ntilize  the  wet  bottom  lands 
▼hioh  are,  or  can  be  annually  overflowed,  in 
tbe  production  of  rice.  In  his  message  of  De- 
cember, 1865,  Governor  Low  nrges  the  import- 
mce  of  extending  this  crop.  The  climate  of 
GaKfomta  has  proved  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
rearing  of  silkworms,  and  in  San  Jos6  and  its 
▼ieinitj  the  production  of  silk  has  become  a 
business  of  considerable  magnitude. 

The  development  of  agrlcultore  in  California 
is  serioualj  impeded  by  two  causes,  viz. :  the 
grest  number  of  lar^e  estates,  held  under  Mexi- 
can gran^  and  which,  while  comprising  much 
of  the  best  land  in  the  State,  are  of  necessity 
but  very  imperfectly  cultivated  by  their  own- 
ers; and^he  great  uncertainty  of  titles  in  lands, 
irhich  leads  to  slovenly  and  wasteful  tillage, 
where  the  tenure  is  not  fully  settled.  Time 
will  eventually  partially  remedy  these  evils,  but 
they  now  exert  a  very  unfavorable  influence 
npon  agricultural  enterprise. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  a  very  eflB- 
dent  organization,  is  exerting  itself  for  the  pro- 
motion of  agricultural  interests.  It  has,  the 
past  year,  been  nrging  the  necessity  of  irriga- 
tiou  in  many  parts  of  the  State.  The  mining 
interest  has  received  a  marked  impetus  during 
the  year  1865.  In  gold  mining  vast  numbers 
of  rich  and  productive  quartz  ledges  have  been 
opened,  and  placer  dj^ng  has  been  almost 
entirely  abandoned.  The  product  of  gold  in 
1864  was  forty-two  millions  of  dollars;  in  1865 
it  exceeded  fifty  millions — not  all,  however, 
from  California  mines.  There  has  been  also  a 
considerable  enlargement  of  the  quicksilver 
napes,  and  new  min^  have  been  opened.  The 
quicksilver  raines  are  almost  unifonnly  profit- 
able, and  their  yield  is  very  uniform.  Copper 
b  dso  mined  with  great  success  at  several 
points  in' the  State,  and  the  development  of 
this  metal  in  1865  has  received  a  decided  im- 
polse.  The  copper  ore  of  the  State  is  very 
rich,  and  occurs  mainly  at  Copperopolis  and 
otticr  points  near  the  coast,  where  it  can  rapidly 
Im  shipped.  Like  the  South  American  ore,  it 
is  mostly  sent  to  Europe  for  reduction.  The 
existence  of  petroleum  in  the  State  had  been 
mspected  for  some  years,  and  the  geological 
nr? ey  of  the  State  had  demonstrated  the  pres- 
(oee  of  oil-bearing  strata  of  rock  in  several 
localitiea.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1864 
explorations  were  made,  and  asphaltum  and 
some  other  oil  products  discovered  in  Santa 
Barbara  and  other  counties  along  the  coast. 
Oompanies  were  formed,  and  in  1865  oil  was 
feovered,  not  only  in  these  counties,  but  in 
flmnboldt  and  Los  Angeles  Counties.  That  in 
the  latter  county,  whUe  possessing,  according 
to  chemical  analysis,  the  highest  qualities  for 
ilhrniinating  and  lubricating  purposes,  possessed 
the  remarkable  property  of  emitting  a  pleasant 
>&d  fragrant  odor  mstead  of  the  pungent  and 
^iaegrecable  one  usually  in  petroleum  oils. 

On  the  2Sd  of  September,  1865,  Mt.  Hood, 
vhieh  had  not  previously,  since  the  settlement 


of  California,  t>een  in  a  state  of  eruption,  com- 
menced giving  signs  of  activity,  and  continued, 
for  a  month  or  more,  to  belch  forth  smoke  and 
flame.  On  tlie  8th  and  9th  of  October  several 
shocks  of  an  earthquake  of  considerable  sever- 
ity were  felt  along  nearly  the  whole  coast 
region,  from  Petaluma  to  Santa  Cruz.  It  was 
most  severely  felt  at  San  Francisco,  where  it  in- 
jured buildings,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of  more  tlian 
$260,000.  The  shocks  were  as  follows:  First, 
very  heavy  oscillating  at  fifteen  minutes  to  one, 
p.  M.,  Sunday,  October  8th;  second,  five  sec- 
onds later,  much  heavier  undulations,  and  ac- 
companied with  a  loud  rumbling  noise  in  the 
earth,  and  the  music  of  falling  walls,  ringing 
of  bells,  barking  of  dogs,  screams  of  fainting 
women,  and  the  general  stampede  of  frightened 
men  and  horses  in  every  direction;  third,  a 
mere  tremor  at  four,  p.  m.  ;  fourth,  do,  do.  at 
seven  p.  m.  ;  fifth,  a  little  heavier  at  ten,  p.  m.  ; 
sixth  and  last,  up  to  this  time— at  thirtv-fl?e 
minutes  past  ten,  a.  m. — which,  though  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  previous  day,  was  very 
light,  was  still  heavy  enough  to  send  everybody 
into  the  streets,  and  create  a  terrific  panic  (for- 
tunately unaccompanied  by  fatal  results)  in  some 
of  the  public  schools. 

In  education  the  State  is  making  commend- 
able progress.  The  statistics  of  its  public  school 
system  for  1865  were :  Number  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen,  95,067 : 
of  these  41,876  attended  public  schools ;  12,478 
attended  private  schools,  and  20,441  did  not 
attend  school.  The  total  amount  received  for 
school  purposes  In  1865  was  $876,406.69,  an 
increase  over  the  receipts  of  1863  of  $286,- 
850.92.  There  were  in  the  State  a  total  of  947 
schools,  taught  by  1,155  teachers,  but  there 
were  only  885  school  houses,  of  which  sixty- 
nine  were  rented.  There  were  eight  schools 
for  colored  .  children,  with  an  attendance  of 
278.  There  are  school  funds  in  each  county 
arising  from  the  sale  of  the  school  sections,  and 
the  State  has  also  a  school  fand  derived  from 
the  sale  of  swamp  and  other  lands,  amounting 
in  1865  to  $696,020,  and  yielding  an  income  of 
$48,721.40.  The  State  school  tax  is  half  a  mill 
on  the  dollar,  and  there  is  also  a  county  tax  for 
schools,  the  minimum  of  which  is  $8.00  per 
scholar.  The  normal  school  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  has  proved  of  ^eat  advantage 
in  raising  the  standard  of  teachmg  in  the  State. 
There  are  numerous  chartered  colleges  in  the 
State,  and  some  of  the  number,  after  a  severe 
struggle  from  insuflficiency  of  present  resources, 
have  attained  to  a  respectable  rank  among  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  country,  and  have 
able  faculties  and  the  necessary  appliances  for 
imparting  a  good  collegiate  education.  Among 
these  the  College  of  C^ifomia  occupies  the  first 
position.  Several  of  the  Roman  Catholic  col 
leges  of  the  State  also  give  a  very  full  course 
of  instruction. 

Of  the  correctional  institutions  of  the  State, 
the  State  Reform  School  had  forty-seven  chil. 
dren  under  training,  and  was  meeting  with  a 
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commendable  degree  of  saccess  in  tlieir  reforma- 
tion. There  was  also  an  industrial  school  of 
the  reformatory  class  at  San  Francisco,  which 
receives  aid  from  the  State.  The  management 
of  the  State  Prison,  which  for  some  jears  was 
discreditable  to  the  State,  had  greatly  improved. 
The  prisoners  no  longer  manifested  the  spirit 
of  insubordination,  which,  in  several  instances 
previously,  had  developed  itself  in  a  mutiny, 
put  down  only  at  a  fearful  cost  of  life ;  but 
under  the  provision  for  diminishing  their  term 
of  imprisonment  as  a  reward  for  uniform  good 
conduct  and  faithful  labor,  the  greater  portion 
were  exerting  themselves  to  earn  this  reduction 
of  their  term  of  service. 

Politically,  California  is  now  Republican 
by  a  large  m^ority.  Its  State  officers,  one 
of  its  Senators,  and  its  Representatives  in 
Congress  are  Republicans,  and  the  other  Sena- 
tor elect,  who  takes  the  place  of  Mr.  McDougal, 
in  March,  1867,  is  also  a  Republican.  Its  Legis- 
lature ele6ted  in  September,  1865,  stands :  Sen- 
ate, thirty-three  Republican  members  and  seven 
Democrats ;  House,  fifty-five  Republican  mem- 
bers and  twenty-five  Democrats.  The  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  abolishing  slavery 
was  ratified  by  California  on  the  18th  of  De- 
cember, 1865. 

When  the  intelligence  of  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln  reached  San  Francisco,  the 
belief  that  it  had  been  induced  by  the  infiuence 
and  teaohiuff  of  disloyal  newspapers  was  very 
general,  and  the  determination  was  at  once 
formed  by  citizexis  of  San  Francisco  to  put 
them  down  by  force.  Their  proceedings  ai'e 
thus  reported :  "  About  three  p.  m.  of  the  day 
of  the  President's  death,  a  party  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  well-dressed  men  started  for 
the  office  of  the  *  Democratic  Press'  and  formed 
a  semicircle  around  it.  The  leaders  then  went 
up  stairs  and  threw  the  type,  stands,  and  all 
the  material  of  the  office  into  the  street, 
where  what  was  not  already  destroyed  was 
broken  up,  amid  the  cheers  of  an  immense 
throng.  The  police  of  the  city,  about  fifty  in 
number,  drilled  as  an  infantry  corps,  arrived 
upon  the  spot  with  loaded  muskets  and  fixed 
bayonets,  when  the  ppty  retired,  having  com- 
pleted their  work.  The  office  at  the  time  of 
being  destroyed  was  draped  in  mourning,  and 
the  American  flag  was  suspended  in  front  at 
half-mast.  The  next  office  visited  was  that  of 
the  'News  Letter,'  published  by  Mr.  Marriott, 
an  Englishman,  which  was  also  destroyed,  the 
police  arriving  too  late  to  prevent  it.  The 
office  of  the  'Catholic  Monitor,'  a  disunion 
paper,  was  partially  sacked  before  the  arrival 
of  the  police.  A  demonstration  was  made 
upon  the  office  of  the  'Echo  du  Pacifique,' 
which  was  only  saved  by  great  efforts,  and  the 
representations  that  its  destruotioif  would  in- 
volve that  of  the  '  Alta,'  a  loyal  paper  in  tiie 
same  building.  The '  Echo '  was  a  French  paper 
and  had  been  very  abusive  toward  our  Govern- 
ment. The  office  of  the  '  Occidental,'  of  sim- 
ilar political  sympathies,  was  also  completely 


destroyed.  At  the  office  of  the  'Echo  da P*. 
cifi<|ue '  Gen.  McDowell  made  a  speech,  in  whidi 
he  mtimated  that  he  should  have  suppressed 
these  papers,  and  that  the  'Echo'  should  not 
be  issued  again.  The  offices  of  the  'Franoo 
Americain'  and  the  *Voz  de  Mejico' were 
also  partly  destroyed,  the  latter  by  mistake. 
The  inflammable  population  were  so  forioos 
that  there  seemed  no  bounds  to  their  rage,  and 
several  regiments  of  infantry  and  cavalry  and 
the  batteries  were  ordered  out  The  troopa 
patrolled  the  streets  all  night  Those  who  led 
the  rioters  are  named  in  the  papers,'  bnt  no 
arrests  have  been  made." 

CANNON,  William,  Governor  of  Delaware, 
bom  in  Bridgeville,  Del.,  1809,  died  at  Phila- 
delphia, March  1,  1865.  He  adopted  teligioos 
views  in  1825,  and  upon  connecting  himself 
with  the  Methodist  Church,  became  a  daas- 
leader  and  ezhorter  before  he  had  reached  his 
twentieth  year,  and  continued  to  hold  these 
offices  nntU  his  death.  It  was  not  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  that  Governor  Cannon 
rose  to  a  commanding  position  before  the  coun- 
try. He  had,  however,  been  for  many  years 
a  faithful  public  servant  In  the  year  1845  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  legislature,  and  was 
reelected  in  1849.  Subsequently  he  was  treas- 
urer of  the  State.  In  1861  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Peace  Congress,  and  "  went  there  the 
firm  friend  of  the  Crittenden  compromise,  and 
of  an  unbroken  Union."  In  1864  he  was  elected 
governor  of  the  State,  which  position  he, held 
until  his  death.  As  chief  executive  oflScer  of  a 
border  commonwealth,  he  will  take  rank  with 
the  late  Governor  Hicks.  With  the  Legislatnre 
of  the  State  arrayed  against  him,  it  seemed  at 
times  to  depend  on  the  Governor  alone  to  pre- 
vent the  outbreak  of  dvil  war  within  her  bor- 
ders. To  his  firmness  it  is  in  great  measure 
owing,  that  Delaware  passed  through- this  fiery 
trial  unscathed.  When,  on  one  occasion,  the 
legislature  forbade  compliance  with  a  law^ 
Congress,  the  Governor  promptly  annonnoed 
by  proclamation,  that  he  would  pardon  eveiy 
United  States  officer  convicted  by  a  State  court 
for  the  performance  of  his  duty  to  the  Union. 
The  Governor's  illness  and  death  was  the  re- 
sult of  over-exertion  in  assisting  to  put  out  a 
fire  in  Bridgeville. 

CATRON,  Hon.  John,  one  of  the  Associate 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  United 
States,  bom  in  Wythe  County,  Va.,  17T8,  died 
at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  May  30,  1865.  He 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Vu^ 
ginia,  and  early  developed  a  decided  fondness 
for  history,  devouring  with  eagerness  Fielding 
SmoUett,  Sterne,  Goldsmith,  Hume,  and  Gib 
bon.  In  1812  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law, 
devoting  sixteen  hours  of  the  day  for  neariy 
four  years  to  study.  After  serving  his  counffy 
in  the  New  Orleans  campaign  under  General 
Jackson,  he  became  so  popular  in  Tennessee 
that  the  Legislature  elected  him  State  Attorney. 
In  1818  he  removed  to  Nashville,  where  he  soon 
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attained  a  high  rank  in  his  profession;  had 
omdi  to  do  with  chancery  practice  and  aotiona 
of  ejectment)  and  was  particularly  famous  for 
enforcing  the  seven  years'  act  of  Umitations  in 
real  actions.  In  Decemher,  1824,  he  was  chosen 
one  of  the  Supreme  Judges  of  the  State.  While 
oo  the  bench  he  di^Jiis  utmost  to  suppress  the 
practice  of  dnelling,  and  rigorously  nunished 
erery  offender,  notwithstanding  the  lact  that 
l^eyious  to  his  elevation  he  was  himself  a  noted 
duellist.  In  1836,  through  the  operations  of  a 
new  constitution  adopted  by  the  people  of  his 
State,  Jndge  Catron  was  retired  ifrom  the  bench. 
In  the  fdJowing  year  he  was  appointed  by 
Preadeot  Jackson  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
death.  Here  he  was  particularly  prominent  for 
his  &miiiarity  with  the  laws  applicable  to  cases 
inrolvingconMctingtitfes  to  Western  and  South- 
ern lands.  His  ability  and  integrity  as  a  Judge 
were  never  doubted.  He  was  regarded  by  the 
^ofession  as  fearless  and  incorruptible  in  the 
discharge  of  the  exalted  duties  pertaining  to  his 
station.  It  was  his  rare  and  nappy  fortune  to 
identic  his  fame  with  the  judicial  history  of  a 
State  and  a  Nation.  As  a  State  Judge,  his 
opinions  are  reported  in  Martin  and  Yerger,  and 
the  first  eight  volumes  of  "  Yerger's  Tennessee 
B^torts,'^  and  he  bore  an  important  part  in  ro- 
dncing  to  system  and  order  the  complicated 
liod  laws  of  that  State,  and  establishing  upon  a 
jost  basis  its  criminal  jurisprudence.  As  a  Na- 
tionAl  Jndge,  his  opinions  are  reported  in  the 
later  volmues  of  Peters,  the  twenty  volumes  of 
Howard,  and  the  two  volumes  of  Black's  re- 
ports, and  they  form  an  enduring  monument 
of  his  judicial  attainments,  patient  and  laborious 
research,  imtiring  industry,  and  inflexible  jus- 
tice. He  was  justly  proud  of  his  elevated  posi- 
tion, and  spared  no  effort  to  adorn  it.  In  his 
priyate  residence  in  Washuigton  he  had  col- 
lected a  large  law  library,  and  set  a  noble  ex- 
ample to  the  members  of  the  Bar  in  the  perse- . 
venng  zeal  with  which  he  consulted  its  volumes 
on  an  questions  of  national  or  personal  interest 
exiedng  in  court. 

In  politics  Judge  Catron  was  a  Democrat; 
hat  he  did  not  belong  to  the  States  Rights 
school,  who  were  in  favor  of  dissolving  the 
Unioa.  He  felt  the  profoundest  solicitude  for 
its  preservation,  and  during  the  stormy  session 
of  Congress  in  1860-'61,  he  exerted  his  influ- 
oee  with  members  of  Congress  and  others,  so 
&r  as  he  could  properly  do  so,  to  prevent 
the  civil  war  which  has  so  recently  termi- 
nated. In  the  midst  of  the  terrible  excitement 
which  afterwards  plunged  Tennessee  into  the 
Tortex  of  Secession,  he  was  virtually  ostracized 
tad  banished  from  the  State,  but  endured  his 
ezdnaion  with  heroic  firmness  and  fortitude. 

In  1862  he  returned  and  reopened  his  court 
Bnt  he  manifested  no  feeling  of  vindictiveness 
toward  those  who  had  exiled  him ;  on  the  con- 
trary, in  the  all-abounding  goodness  of  his 
heart,  he  threw  over  them  the  mantle  of  charity, 
lod  sought  to  protect  them  as  far  as  was  con- 


sistent with  his  duty  to  his  country.  Judge 
Catron  was  a  man  of  Herculean  frame,  and  his 
physical  health  continued  good  until  a  few 
months  previous  to  his  death. 

CATTLE  PLAGUE  (The).  This  terrible 
scourge,  known  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
and  to  some  extent,  also,  in  Great  Britain, 
under  the  name  of  Hiitdebpsst,  is  not,  as  some 
have  supposed,  a  new  and  hitherto  unheard-of 
disease,  but  one  which  like  the  cholera  or  the 
plague  has,  at  no  very  infrequent  intervals,  for 
oenturiesjpast,  brought  destruction  upon  the 
herds  of  Western  Europe.  Like  the  plague  and 
the  cholera,  its  home  or  birthplace  seems  to  be 
in  the  East ;  and  on  the  steppes  of  Eastern  Rus- 
sia, Siberia,  and  Turlustan  it  never  di^  out, 
though  it  is  of  a  far  milder  type  than  when  it 
visits  the  western  countries  of  Europe.  The 
** grievous  murrain"  which  smote  the  cattle 
of  Egypt,  as  a  punishment  for  Pharaoh's  ob- 
stinacy, was  in  all  probability  the  same  disease 
with  that  which  has  so  often  since  that  time 
Mien  upon  the  herds  of  Egypt,  and  the  coun- 
tries of  southwestern  Europe.  Homer,  Plu- 
tarch, livy,  and  Virgil,  all  allude  often  to  pests 
among  oxen ;  while  Columella,  at  the  be^ning 
of  the  Christian  era,  in  InsDe  He  Eusttcc^  de- 
scribes their  contagious  character,  and  Vegetius, 
in  the  fourth  century,  gives  a  fiiU  account  of 
the  plague,  and  prescribes,  as  do  the  govern- 
mental oflSoers  ot  Europe  at  the  present  day, 
that  the  plague-stricken  beasts  should  "with 
all  diligence  and  care  be  separated  from  the 
herd,  and  be  put  apart  by  themselves,  and  that 
their  carcasses  be  buried."  In  the  year  876  of 
the  Christian  era,  the  cattle  plague  visited  all 
parts  of  Europe,  and  Cardinal  Baronius  states 
that  no  cattle  escaped,  save  such  as  were  marked 
on  the  forehead  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  movement  of  large  armies  was  generally 
followed  by  the  cattle  pla^e,  the  animals  at- 
tached to  the  army  commissariat  propagating 
it  with  hardly  an  exception.  In  the  ninth  cen- 
tury it  was  thus  widely  distributed  through 
Europe  by  the  movements  of  Charlemagne's 
armies.  The  fourteenth  century  was  remark- 
able for  the  prevalence  of  human  plagues,  the 
black  death  and  other  desolating  epidemics 
ravaging  the  States  of  Europe  fifteen  times 
daring  that  century,  and  being  in  each  case 
either  preceded  or  followed  by  grievous  mur- 
rains among  cattle.  In  Endand,  horned 
cattle  died  by  thousands,  and  the  herdsmen, 
panic-stricken,  fled  from  their  herds,  which 
roamed  wildly  about  the  countiy,  carrying  the 
plague  into  every  district.  One  hundred  and 
forty  years  later,  in  1480,  the  "  sweating  sick- 
ness," which  fell  with  such  terrible  severity 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  was  accom- 
panied by  another  murrain,  whicn  visited  the 
British  Islands  as  well  as  the  Continent.  There 
is  no  existing  history  of  these  mmTains,  which 
defines  their  character  so  fully  as  to  enable  us 
to  say  with  certainty  that  they  are  identical 
with  the  disease  now  making  such  havoc  with 
the  English  herds ;  but  the  presumption  in  favor 
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of  their  identity  is  strong,  from  the  evident 
contagiousness  of  the  plagne,  and  the  onlj 
measures  of  repression  which  were  found  suc- 
cessful in  extirpating  the  disease,  viz. :  the 
separation  of  the  diseased  from  sound  stock,  and 
the  free  use  of  the  pole-axe  to  slaughter  sus- 
pected animals,  and  their  hurial  and  the  de- 
struction of  their  hides,  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  contagion.  Murrains  were  frequent  on 
the  Continent  for  the  next  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  hut  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
general  one  in  England  after  1480,  until  1714. 
It  then  appeared  first  in  the  neighborhood  of 
London,  and  swept  off  many  cattle ;  hut  the 
prompt  slaughter  of  all  suspected  beasts,  and 
their  burial  deep  under  the  earth,  proved  efiect- 
nal  in  suppressing  it,  and  it  did  not  extend  its 
ravages  over  more  than  six  or  eight  counties. 
Thirty  years  later,  in  1745,  it  reappeared,  and 
being  dealt  with  less  severely,  was  not  extin- 
guished under  twelve  years.  The  cattle  plague 
of  1711-1714,  though  comparatively  light  in 
England,  had  raged  with  terrible  severity  on 
the  Continent,  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
cattle  having  perished  from  it  in  the  three  years. 
The  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  until  his  death  in  1715, 
aided  much  in  the  propagation  of  the  murrain, 
which  was  transmitted  from  one  country  to 
another  by  the  long  marches  of  his  armies,  and 
of  the  cattle  on  the  hoof  which  accompanied 
them.  The  "War  of  the  Succession  on  the  death 
of  Charles  VI.  in  1740,  was  the  signal  for  the 
commencement  of  another  murrain  more  terri- 
ble than  any  which  had  preceded  it.  In  eight 
years,  1740-1748,  the  western  and  central  States 
of  Europe  alone  lost  three  millions  of  homed 
beasts.  The  Hungarian  cattle,  used  to  feed  the 
armies  of  Austria,  carried  with  them  the  seeds  of 
theplague,  and  communicated  them  to  the  cattle 
of  Western  Europe. 

Early  in  1746,  this  plague  was  brou^t  into 
England  from  Hollan4  two  calves  which  had 
been  imported  from  that  country  communicating 
it  to  a  herd  of  English  cattle.  The  London 
cattle  market  was  soon  affected,  but  its  spread 
was  slow,  and  the  Government  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  very  stringent  measures 
for  its  suppression.  A  commission,  whose  pow- 
ers extended  only  to  Middlesex,  was  appointed 
in  November,  1745,  to  prevent  its  spread.  In- 
spectors, who  were  butchers  and  cowkeepers, 
were  appointed  to  examine  cowsheds  and  sep- 
arate the  sick  from  the  sound  beasts.  The  dis- 
eased animals  were  killed  and  buried  twelve 
feet  under  ground,  their  hides  being  well  slashed 
and  their  carcasses  covered  with  two  bushels 
of  quicklime.  The  Government  allowed  forty 
shillings,  about  half  the  average  price  of 
cattle  at  that  time,  as  compensation  for  the 
slaughtered  beasts.  The  disease,  however,  con- 
tinued to  spread,  t^e  regulations  for  its  sup- 
pression being  but  indifferently  obeyed^  and  on 
the  12th  of  March,  1746,  the  first  order  m  coun- 
cil for  its  more  effectual  eradication  was  issued. 
Tins  order,  after  reciting  the  opinion  of  eminent 
physicians  and  cattle-breeders  that  the  disease 


was  incurable,  declared  that  the  death  of  tlie 
infected  beasts  must  be  insisted  upon.  Thi 
following  were  the  provisions  of  the  order: 
^^Plague-stricken  beasts  must  be  killed  and 
buried  with  quicklime;  the  litter  infected  by 
them  must  be  burned,  and  the  sheds  in  wbidi 
they  died,  cleansed,  fumigated  with  sulphiir,  or 
gunpowder,  and  washed  over  with  vinegar  and 
water.  Men  who  tended  ailing  beasts  were  not 
to  go  near  sound  stock  till  they  had  changed 
their  clothes  and  washed  their  bodies.  Con- 
valescent cattle  were  not  to  be  brought  in  con- 
tact with  sound  stock  for  a  month.  TraveDiog 
cattle  were  to  be  stopped  in  the  highways  for 
examination,  and  the  sick  beasts  must  beslau^- 
tered.  The  local  authorities  who  were  introsted 
with  the  execution  of  this  order  were  authorized 
to  appoint  inspectors  to  see  the  rules  enforced." 
This  order  was  but  partially  enforced,  nor  were 
those  that  followed  for  the  next  eleven  years 
much  more  generally  obeyed.  Some  of  the 
counties  succeeded  in  ridding  themselves  of  &e 
pestilence,  while  others  harbored  it,  and  com- 
municated it  to  those  adjacent  Hence  there 
arose  a  war  of  county  agdnst  county,  and  a 
proscription  of  intercourse  between  the  healthy 
and  infected  districts.  In  the  second  year  of 
the  plague,  100,000  head  of  cattie  perished  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  in  the  third  year  70,000  in 
the  two  counties  of  Nottinghamshire  and  CheA- 
ire.  After  nearly  twelve  years,  the  disease 
wore  itself  out  by  pure  exhaustion,  the  animals 
susceptible  to  its  influence  having  mostly  per- 
ished. In  February,  1760,  a  general  thanb- 
fflvingwas  proclaimed  for  its  cessation,  no  cases 
having  occurred  during  the  previous  year. 
During  the  prevalence  of  this  epidemic,  every 
means  of  treatment  or  medication  was  resorted 
to  in  the  vain  hope  of  cure,  but  all  in  vain. 
Oalomel,  yeast,  castor  oil,  porter,  port,  hrandy, 
whiskey,  and  every  thing  else  in  the  way  of 
drugs  was  tried ;  copious  bleedings  and  setons 
in  the  neck  were  proscribed,  until  it  was  fonnd 
that  no  animal  which  was  bled  ever  recovered; 
sweating  and  steaming  were  attempted,  withoot 
success.  There  was  another  short  outbreak  of 
the  murrain  in  England  in  1768,  and  a  more 
protracted  and  destructive  one  on  the  ContinCTt; 
out  in  England  it  was  speedily  eradicated.  Dr. 
Faust,  from  carefhl  inquiry,  computes  that  from 
1711  to  1796  more  than  two  hundred  millions 
of  homed  cattie  were  cut  off  by  this  plague  m 
Western  Europe. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  steppes 
of  Eastern  and  Southeastern  Russia,  and  Turk- 
istan,  were  the  birthplace  and  normal  home 
of  the  Rinderpest.  It  is  not  there,  however, 
the  formidable  and  malignant  disease  which  it 
becomes  in  moving .  westward.  It  is  ne^r 
absent  from  these  great  pasture  grounds,  m 
it  is  said  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  anunaw 
affected  by  it  die  there,  while  in  Hungary  ana 
Galicia,  which  are  visited  by  it  every  six  or  seven 
years,  the  mortality  is  65  per  cent,  and  in  Mg- 
land  and  Western  Europe  it  is  not  less  than 
90  per  cent 
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The  qaesiion,  what  is  the  character  of  the 
disease,  has  been  one  on  which  there  has  been 
great  .conflict  of  opinion.  The  French  call  it, 
**Xe  typhus  eontagieux  des  hiUs  d  comes  (the 
ocMitagiuns  typhus  of  homed  beasts) ;  but  the 
Edinboi^  committee  of  physicians  and  yete- 
lisarians,  after  numerous  dissections,  declare 
that  it  is  not  analogous  to  typhoid  or  typhus 
fever,  but  resembles  more  an  internal  and  ma- 
lignant scarlatina.  It  affects  chi^y  the  mncons 
membraxiea,  there  being  a  general  congestive 
but  non-inflamraatory  vascularity  of  these  mem- 
branes, especially  in  the  alimentary  tract,  and 
the  disease  is  marked  by  a  complete  arrest  of 
the  digestive  functions,  die  stomach  of  the  ani- 
ma]  genially  containing  an  enormous  mass  of 
diy  undigested  food,  often  amounting  to  one  or 
two  hundred  pounds  in  weight,  whidi  acts  as  a 
sponge  to  absorb  new  liquid  food  or  medicine, 
•nd  resists  its  absorption  into  the  system.  The 
disease  is  not,  evidently,  the  pleuro-pneumonia 
which  excited  so  mnoh  alarm  in  this  country  a 
few  years  ago,  and  whidi  was  suppressed  in 
Massachusetts  by  the  relentless  slaughter  of  all 
the  animals  affected ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  bear 
much  analogy  to  the  small-pox,  with  which  it 
has  been  confounded  by  some  recent  writers  in 
En^and.  That  it  is  the  same  disease  which 
committed  the  ravages  which  we  have  already 
described,  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  in 
1745-'57,  and  1768,  will  be  evident  fi*om  the 
Mowing  descriptions,  the  first  being  from 
Layard^s  Essay,  *•  On  the  eontagious  Distemper 
among  the  Homed  Cattle,'*^  published  in  1767; 
the  second  from  Professor  Seifbian,  a  PoUsh 
Veterinarian,  of  the  disease  as  it  existed  in  that 
country;  ana  the  third,  the  official  description 
of  the  disease  at  present  raging  in  Great  Bntain, 
drawn  np  for  the  orders  in  council  by  Professor 
Simonds.  Dr.  Layard  says :  "  The  first  appear- 
ance of  this  infection  is  a  decrease  of  appetite; 
a  poking  ont  of  the  neck,  implying  some  diffi- 
eolty  in  deglnti^on ;  a  shaking  of  the  head  as 
if  the  ears  were  tickled ;  a  hanging  down  of  the 
eare,  a  dulness  of  the  eyes.  After  that,  a  stu- 
pidity and  nn  willingness  to  move,  great  debil- 
ity, total  loss  of  appetite,  a  running  at  the  eyes 
and  nose.  ...  A  constant  diarrhoea,  too& 
fii  their  months  and  barbs  ulcerated.  They 
groan  much,  are  worse  in  the  evening,  and 
mostly  lie  down." 

Professor  Seifman^s  description  is:  •**The 
beast  eats  little,  stops  its  rumination,  becomes 
nervous;  the  mucous  membranes,  gum,  mouth, 
4c.,  throw  out  pimples ;  there  is  a  running  at 
the  eyes  and  nose,  and  this  running  after  a  time 
gives  out  an  offensive  smell ;  an  offensive  diar- 
rhcea  ensues,  the  beast  coughs,  becomes  thinner, 
sometimes  grinds  its  teeth,  lies  down  with  its 
head  at  one  side,  and  dies  without  effort." 

Professor  Simonds  says :  "  ITie  cattle  show 
great  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  frequent 
ahiyering,  staggering  gait,  cold  extremities, 
juick  and  short  breathing,  drooping  head,  red- 
oened  eyes,  with  a  discharge  from  them,  and 
ilso  from  the  nostrils,  of  a  mucous  nature,  raw- 


looking  places  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lips  and 
roof  of  the  mouth,  diarrhoea  or  dysenteno 
purging." 

Of  these  three  descriptions,  careful  observers 
say  that  Layard^s  best  depicts  the  disease  as  it 
now  appears  in  Great  Britain,  except  that  there 
is  somewhat  less  of  the  outward  eruptions  now 
than  in  his  time.  The  pathological  despriptions 
derived  from  the  dissection  of  the  victims  to 
the  disease  in  1750,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
continent,  and  those  made  during  the  existing 
epidemic,  are  equally  dose  in  their  resemblance 
to  each  other,  and  demonstrate  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  doubt  the  identity  of  the  two  epi- 
demics. That*  the  disease  is  eminently  con- 
tagions and  may  be  communicated  through  the 
clothing  of  a  herd-keeper,  the  litter,  or  even 
the  wood  of  the  stall,  or  from  the  transmission 
upon  the  horns  or  hoofs  of  a  sound  animal  who 
had  been  with  diseased  cattle,  is  fhlly  demon- 
strated. The  wind,  the  highways  over  which 
an  infected  herd  ^nas  passed^  and  even  still 
waters  and  running  streams,  also  serve  to  prop- 
af;ate  the  contagion.  Its  ravages  have  been 
hitherto  confined  to  neat  cattle,  but  it  is  a  pe- 
culiarity of  the  present  epidemic  that  sheep  are 
also  affected,  and  not  as  heretofore  mere  car- 
riers of  the  infection,  themselves  insusceptible 
to  the  virus. 

This  contagiousness  of  the  disease  suggested 
long  since  that  there  might  be  advantage  in 
inoculation.  The  experiment  was  tried  exten- 
sively in  England,  but  without  any  good  result 
The  inoculated  animals  had  the  disease  as  se- 
verely, and  after  the  same  period  of  incubation 
ifrom  five  to  nine  days),  as  those  who  were  in- 
bcted  by  their  contact  with  diseased  animals. 
In  Russia,  however,  exneriments  which  have 
been  made  on  the  heros  in  the  steppes  have 
proved  more  suocessftal.  These  experiments, 
which  have  been  conducted  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  by  emihent  veterinary  surgeons,  have 
been  reported  by  Professor  Jessen,  of  Dorpat, 
Haller,  Vicq  d'Azyr,  Abelgaard,  Adami,  Vi- 
box^g,  and  Kausch,  and  serve  to  settle  some 
points  of  interest.  One  of  these  is  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  vaccine  disease,  the  intensity 
of  action  of  the  inoculating  virus  decreases, 
according  as  it  passes  throught  a  succession  of 
beasts,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  through 
successive  generations.  Thus,  at  the  Veteri- 
nary School  at  Charkow  fifty  per  cent,  or  the 
normal  number,  of  steppe  oxen  died  at  the  first 
inoculation;  but  after  the  inoculating  matter 
had  passed  through  six  cows,  the  seventh  gen- 
eration, or  running  from  the  nose  of  the  sixth 
inoculated  cow,  only  produced  one  death  in 
thirteen  cases.  In  1858  upwards  of  a  thousand 
beasts  were  inoculated  with  matter  of  the 
seventh  generation,  and  not  more  than  sixty 
died.  In  1864  it  was  determined  to  inoculate 
oxen  in  the  steppes  themselves,  and  a  large 
number  were  so  treated,  with  the  astonishing 
success  that  not  a  single  animal  died.  This  was 
a  peculiarly  favorable  year;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  exceptional  character  of  the  result,  it 
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holds  out  hopes  that  means  may  be  discovered 
to  mitigate  the  intensity  of  the  viros.  Although 
none  of  these  inoculated  animals  died  in  1854, 
and  few  even  sickened,  they  were  all  found  to 
be  efficiently  protected  against  future  attacks 
of  the  disease.  Many  of  them  were  confined 
in  the  same  sheds  with  beasts  suffering  from 
the  Eiuj^erpest  at  intervals  for  several  years, 
but  none  of  them  received  the  contagion.  In 
1857  the  Grand  Duchess  Helen  founded  an  in- 
stitution for  inoculation  on  her  property  of 
Karlowka  in  Pultava,  with  such  success  that  only 
three  per  cent  of  the  inoculated  animals  died. 
It  must,  however,  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind 
that  these  favorable  results  havo  only  been  ob- 
tained with  oxen  of  the  steppe  race.  Cattle  of 
other  races  are  much  more  unfavorably  disposed 
to  inoculation.  Before  mitigation  or  the  virus 
appears  in  their  case,  it  must  pass  through  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  generations.  Drouyn  de 
L'Huys,  in  his  proposal  for  a  Sanitary  Congress 
at  Constantinople,  with  the  view  of  damming 
up  cholera  at  its  source,  so  tSat  it  may  not  reach 
Europe,  has  given  us  a  hint  which  might  be 
well  applied  to  the  cattle  plague.  Why  should 
Central  and  Western  Europe  be  periodically 
devastated  by  this  murrain,  when  it  might  be 
prevented  by  the  inoculation  of  the  cattle  in  the 
steppes  ?  Sheep  and  goats,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained, can  be  rapidly  inoculated  from'  cattle. 
Sometimes  they  resist  the  disease,  but  generally 
the  sheep  have  it  in  the  most  virulent  form, 
and  die.  The  disease  does  not  seem,  according 
to  the  experiments  of  Professor  KdU  of  Vienna, 
to  be  mitigated  by  passing  through  the  sheep, 
in  whatever  number  of  generations  it  may  be 
tried ;  at  least,  the  virus  shows  its  full  malig- 
nity when  it  is  taken  from  the  sheep  and  again 
tried  upon  cattle. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  cattle  plague  in 
England  during  the  past  year  was  at  Lambeth, 
in  the  metropolitan  district  of  London,  on  the 
24th  of  June,  and  at  Islington  and  Hackney  on 
the  27th  of  June.  The  source  whence  it  was 
introduced  is  a  little  uncertain,  some  authpri- 
ties  asserting  that  it  came  by  a  cargo  of  Kussian 
cattle  imported  from  Bevel  a  short  time  before 
the  plague  was  manifested,  while  others  con- 
tend that  it  came  from  Holland,  through  the 
ports  of  which  Hungarian  cattle  are  sent  to  the 
English  market  as  Dutch  beasts,  and  many  cir- 
cumstances favor  the  assumption  that  the  latter 
was  the  route  by  which  it  was  brought  The 
Russian  cattle  had  been  two  weeks  on  their  way 
from  Russia  to  Hull,  were  pronounced  sound  and 
free  from  disease  by  two  veterinary  surgeons, 
who  examined  them  carefully  on  their  landing 
there,  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  no  case  of  the  dis- 
ease occurred  until  the  24th  of  June,  twenty-six 
days  laterj  and  then  not  among  these  animals. 
As  the  period  of  incubation  rarely  if  ever  exceeds 
nine  days,  it  seems  absurd  to  suppose  that  they 
could  have  introduced  the  disease.  On  the 
other  hand,  her  Mtyesty's  Consol-General  at 
Hmnburg  states  that  Hungarian  cattle  did  in- 
troduce Sie  Rinderpest  into  Utrecht  in  Holland 


in  May,  and  the  constant  exportation  of  cattle 
from  that  countiy  to  Enghmd,  includes  many 
Hungarian  animals.  It  is  certain  that  tl^e  ^ 
ease  appeared  first  in  newly  imported  Dutch 
cows.  Its  spread  into  the  English  comities 
from  the  metropolis  was  very  speedy.  Early 
in  July,  Norfolk  and  many  of  the  other  counties 
had  had  cases  of  it,  and  in  some  instances  its 
ravages  had  been  frightful.  In  London,  of 
about  15,000  cattle  in  the  city  and  vicinity,  M 
12,000  perished  by  October,  including  entire 
dairies  like  those  of  Lord  Granville  and  Miss 
Burdett  Coutts,  notwithstanding  the  utmost 
care  and  medical  attention.  Kotwithstanding 
the  utmost  care  to  prevent  its  spreading,  the 
facilities  for  its  transmission  were  such  that 
in  a  short  time  nearly  all  the  English  comities, 
and  most  of  those  of  the  lowland  in  Scotiand, 
were  visited  by  the  plague,  and  could  trace  it 
directly  to  its  source  in  London.  It  was  pecu- 
liarly malignant  in  its  character,  not  over  four 
per  cent  of  the  cattle  attacked  recovering.  The 
Government  acted  with  commendable  prompt- 
ness in  the  matter,  the  Lords  of  the  Pnvy 
Council  holding  frequent  meetings,  and  issuing 
their  first  Order  in  Council  on  the  24th  of  July, 
and  subsequent  ones  on  the  11th,  18th,  S5th, 
and  26th  of  August  and  the  22d  of  September. 
These  Orders  in  Council  were  generally  similar 
in  character  to  those  issued  in  1746,  requiring 
the  local  authorities  (the  justices,  &c)  to  .ap- 
point inspectors  in  all  cases  where  the  disease 
appeared,  and  prohibiting  the  removal  of  any 
diseased  cattle,  or  those  which  had  been  ex- 
posed to  infection,  without  a  license  from  the 
inspector.  They  also  authorized  the  inspector 
to  seize  and  slaughter,  or  cause  to  be  slaugh- 
tered, any  animal  laboring  under  such  disease, 
and  provided  for  the  burial  in  deep  giava, 
with  quicklime  and  the  slashing  of  the  hides  of 
such  animals,  and  the  use  of  quicklime  upon 
the  carcasses,  as  well  as  the  thorough  disinfec- 
tion of  all  the  premises  where  the  disease  had 
prevailed.  The  exportation  of  cattle  to  Mand 
and  to  the  Island  of  Lewis  was  also  prohibitei 
These  measures  proving  ineffectual,  owing  U) 
the  apathy  and  inefficiency  of  ^e  local  authori- 
ties in  many  parts  of  tbe  kingdom,  a  Boyal 
Conunission  was  issued  by  the  Queen  on  the 
29th  of  September,  addressed  to  certain  mm- 
mers  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  men 
of  soitntific  and  medical  attainments,  requiring 
them  to  investigate  into  the  origin  and  nature 
of  the  disease,  and  to  frame  rogations  with  a 
view  of  preventing  its  spread,  and  of  averting 
any  future  outbrei^  of  it  The  names  of  th^ 
commissioners  were :  Earl  Spencer,  K.G.,  Lord 
Cranbome,  M.P.,  Right  Hon.  Robert  Lowe, 
M.P.,  Lyon  Playfair,  C.B.,  C.  S.  Read,  M.Pm 
R.  Quain,  M.D.,  Bence  Jones,  M.D.,  E.  ^ 
Parkes,  M.D.,  Thomas  Worraald,  Preadent  of 
CoUege  of  Surgeons,  Robert  Oeely,  Surgeon, 
Charles  Spooner,  Principal  of  Veterinary  Col- 
lege, and  J.  R.  McClean,  President  of  Institu 
tution  of  Civil  Engineers,  with  Mr.  Montagu 
Bernard,  Secretary. 
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The  commissioners  sat  daily  for  a  month 
after  their  appointment,  and  on  the  Slst  of 
October  iasaed  their  first  report,  the  result  of 
carefiil  and  extemdve  inquiry  in  allparts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  in  the  countries  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. Unfortunately,  however,  there  was  a 
disagreement  amon^  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission  on  some  points  of  vital  importance ;  all 
of  the  commissioners,  except  Mr.  McClean,  be- 
he^etl  that  the  disease  could  only  be  arrested 
by  stopping  for  a  time  the  movements  of  cattle 
throughoot  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  The 
migority  of  the  commissioners  recommended 
that  this  stoppage  should  be  absolute,  while 
Lords  Si)encer  and  Oranbome,  Mr.  Read,  and 
Dr.  Bence  Jones  were  contented  with  prevent- 
ing the  movement  of  lean  or  store  stock,  while 
they  would  permit  fat  cattle  to  go  to  fairs  and 
markets  for  immediate  slaughter.  Mr.  McClean 
bdiered  that  there  was  no  reason  for  alarm  and 
no  cause  for  action.  Able  as  was  the  minority 
report,  it  could  not  be  concealed  that  the  only 
measure  which  promised  success  was  one  of 
simple  prohibition  of  all  movement.  If  any  ex- 
ception were  made,  the  order  would  be  evaded, 
sod  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  prevent 
tlie  spread  of  the  disease,  foiled.  The  majority 
demonsmited  in  their  report  that  this  would  not 
involve  any  considerable  hardship,  as  fat  beeves 
wold  be  slaughtered  as  easily  in  the  country  as 
in  the  city,  and  their  carcasses  sent  to  marKet. 
The  price  of  meat  would  be  enhanced  for  a 
time,  it  was  true,  but  if  the  disease  was  aUowed 
to  ^read  it  would  be  enhanced  for  years.  On 
other  points,  such  as  the  extinguishment  of  the 
seeds  of  the  plague  by  disinfectants,  the  adop- 
tion of  hygienic  measures,  in  the  care  of  cattle, 
the  removal  of  manure  heaps,  the  enforcement 
of  greater  cleanliness,  and  the  avoidance  of  over- 
crowding, the  report  of  the  commissioners  was 
Terr  valuable.  The  foUowing  were  the  meth- 
ods of  accomplishing  the  disinfection  of  premises 
which  have  been  visited  by  the  plague,  recom- 
mended in  the  report : 

*'  1.  When  animals  attacked  with  the  plague 
have  become  convalescent,  they  ought  to  be 
lept  apart  from  sound  beasts  for  three  weeks, 
ami  even  then  not  to  be  permitted  to  associate 
▼ith  them  till  they  have  been  thoroughly  wash- 
ed with  (Macdougall^s)  disinfecting  soap,  or  with 
a  weak  tepid  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  The 
wbde  body,  hoofs  and  horns,  should  be  thor- 
OQ^ly  washed,  and  the  nostrils  and  mouth 
tpcHiged  ont, 

**  2.  During  all  the  time  that  animals  suffer 
from  the  disease,  the  litter  fouled  by  them,  with 
the  dung  and  discharge  on  it,  should  be  burned, 
and  not  be  allowed  to  mix  with  other  manure, 
b  contains  the  poison  in  a  concentrated  form, 
and  it  is  questionable  whether  it  can  be  disin- 
fiBCted  efficiently. 

^  3.  The  sheds  in  which  the  diseased  animals 
have  been  must  be  thoroughly  purified  and  dis- 
infected. The  roof  and  walls  should  be  washed 
with  lime.  The  floor  and  wood  work,  after  be- 
ing thoroughly  washed  with  water  containing 


washing  soda,  should  be  again  washed  all  over 
with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  containing 
1  lb.  to  a  pailAil. 

^^  4.  The  hides  and  horns  of  animals  which 
have  died  of  the  disease  ought  to  be  buried  with 
the  animal,  according  the  Orders  in  Council. 
But  the  hides  and  horns  of  those  which  have 
been  killed  to  escape  the  spread  of  the  infec- 
tion, must  be  dipped  in,  or  thoroughly  mopped 
all  over,  and,  in  tne  case  of  the  hide&  on  both 
sides,  with  water  containing  4  lbs.  of  chloride 
of  lime  to  three  pailfuls  of  water.  Unless  this 
be  done  with  care,  a  most  fertile  source  of  con- 
tagion will  be  preserved. 

^'5.  The  attendants  upon  diseased  beasts 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  near  the  sound  ani- 
mals in  the  same  farm." 

Equally  important  were  tlieir  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  improvements  of  the  stables  and 
cattle  sheds  necessary  to  render  them  less  sus- 
ceptible to  the  destructive  influences  of  the 
plague: 

**  1.  As  no  successM  plan  of  treatment  has 
^et  been  proposed,  the  owners  of  cattle  must, 
in  the  mean  time,  rely  chiefly  upon  those  hygie- 
nic measures  which  the  experience  acquired  in 
other  diseases  shows  to  be  important  in  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  contagion,  and  in  diminishing 
the  intensity  and  area  of  an  attack,  when,  in 
spite  of  such  measures,  they  invade  a  locality 
hitherto  uninfected.  In  the  case  of  the  cattle 
plague  it  is  certain  that  no  sanitary  precautions 
can  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  when  it 
is  actually  introduced ;  still,  from  analogy,  we 
may  draw  the  conclusion  that  some  effect  may 
be  produced  on  the  rapidity  of  the  spread,  or  on 
the  virulence  of  the  disease,  by  placmg  cattle  in 
the  conditions  most  favorable  to  healtn. 

"  2.  With  this  view  it  is  important  to  secure 
strict  cleanliness,  good  drainage,  eflSoient  ven- 
tilation, and  to  prevent  overcrowding  in  all 
cattle-sheds  and  cowhouses.  No  accumulations 
of  litter  fouled  by  the  voiding  of  animals  should 
be  permitted  in,  or  even  close  to  the  houses  or 
sheds  in  which  cattle  are  kept.  Chloride  of 
lime,  carbolic  acid,  or  the  powder  containing 
carbolate  of  lime,  and  sulphite  of  lime  (in  plain 
English,  *Macdougall's  Disinfecting  Powder'), 
should  be  used.  The  latter  is  probably  the 
best ;  it  contains  a  well-known  disinfecting  sub- 
stance which  is  formed  when  sulphur  is  burned, 
and  also  a  strongly  antiseptic  material,  creosote, 
from  coal  tar.  Ilie  sheds  themselves  should  be 
swept  and  washed  daily,  and  sprinkled  with 
disinfectants.  But  sudh  purification  of  the 
air  of  cattle-sheds  or  houses  will  be  insufficient 
to  preserve  health  if  the  cattle  be  overcrowded. 
Pure  air  and  nourishing  diet^are  of  great  im- 
portance in  protecting  animals  from  the  attacks 
of  disease.  Pnre  water,  derived  from  sources 
uncontaminated  by  drainage  from  surrounding 
dung-heaps,  or  from  the  absorption  of  vitiated 
aip»which  hovers  around  them  and  in  the  sheds 
of  cattle,  is  equally  essential. 

"  Every  farmer  should  look  to  the  housing  of 
his  cattle  in  the  present  emergency,  as  he  would 
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look  to  the  housing  of  his  own  family,  if  cholera 
or  other  formidable  disease  were  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. Thorough  cleanliness  of  the  houses, 
good  drainage,  freedom  from  evil  smells,  nonr- 
ishing  diet,  with  pore  air  and  water,  cannot 
give  immunity  from  the  disease,  but  they  may 
offer  obstacles  to  its  propagation." 

It  would  have  been  well  to  have  added  to 
these  humane  suggestions  some  stem  rebuke, 
and  to  have  insisted  on  a  compulsory  reforma- 
tion of  the  cruel  and  often  fatal  sufferings  in- 
flicted on  the  poor  animals  in  their  transporta- 
tion to  market,  whether  by  railroad  cattle- 
trains,  or  by  steamers.  The  mitigation  of  these 
evils  in  Great  Britain,  as  weU  as  in  the  United 
States,  is  imperatively  demanded,  for  the  sake 
of  humanity  as  weU  as  for  the  prevention  of 
the  transmission  of  disease. 

But  the  unfortunate  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  commissioners  in  regard  to  the 
movement  of  cattle  gave  rise  to  protracted  dis- 
cussion, and  meantime  no  active  measures  be- 
yond those  indicated  by  the  Orders  in  Council 
were  adopted,  and  the  disease  continued  to 
spread  with  fearful  rapidity.  Some  of  the 
counties  and  larger  towns,  in  a  spirit  of  self- 
preservation,  prohibited  the  driving  of  beeves 
for  slaughter,  or  any  other  purpose,  over  their 
lines,  and  a  strife  had  begun  to  ensue  between 
different  counties.  Up  to  the  1st  of  January, 
1866,  78,549  cases  were  reported  in  England 
alone,  and  this  was  known  to  be  far  below  the 
true  number.  Of  these,  55,422  were  reported  as 
having  died  of  the  disease,  or  been  killed  be- 
cause hopelessly  infected  with  it.  Good  judges 
believed  that  the  number  of  cases  had  consider- 
ably exceeded  100,000,  and  that  not  less  than 
90,000  had  fallen  victims  to  it.  For  tjie  week 
ending  January  6,  1866,  the  number  of  new 
cases  was  reported  as  7,693,  an  increase  of  1,437 
over  the  previous  week.  The  efforts  made  to 
arrest  its  progress  had  thus  far  been  entirely 
unsuccessful.  The  number  of  homed  cattle  m 
the  United  Kingdom  was  estimated  at  between 
seven  and  eight  millions,  and  their  estimated 
value  at  about  £70,000,000.  The  prevalence  of 
the  rinderpest  had  already  greatly  enhanced  the 
price  of  meats,  and  the  disease  having  extend- 
ed its  ravages  to  sheep,  goats,  and  it  was  said, 
swine  also,  there  was  a  sad  prospect  for  animal 
food  among  the  poorer  classes.  During  the 
autumn  of  1865,  after  other  means  of  treatment 
had  proved  ineffectual,  certain  homoeopathic 
physicians  recommended  the  use  of  homoeo- 
pathic remedies,  and  predicted  most  confidently 
a  favorable  result.  The  trial  of  these  was  made 
with  great  thoroughness,  but  they  proved  ut- 
terly powerless,  and  so  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained did  not  protract  the  life  of  the  animal  in 
the  least. 

The  United  States  Govemment  very  wisely, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  first  session  of  the 
present  Congress,  prohibited  the  importation 
of  cattle  and  sheep  from  abroad,  and  also  from 
Canada.  As  we  nave  a  sufficient  number  of 
both  homed  cattle  and  sheep  for  our  own  pur- 


poses, and  there  is  no  necessity  for  snppljfrom 
abroad,  it  would  be  ranning  a  useless  risk  at  the 
present  time  to  hazard  the  introduction  of  this 
terrible  murrain  into  our  country,  by  importing 
foreign  cattle.  With  proper  precautiona,  there 
is  no  necessity  that  this  caUle  plague  should 
visit  this  country.  It  can  Ue  kept  away  by  the 
maintenance  of  a  proper  quarantine,  and  this 
should  be  rigidly  enforced. 

.CENTRAL  AMERICA.  There  are  now  in 
Central  America  the  following  five  independent 
republics : 

I.  Guatemala.  President,  Yincente  Cerna, 
elected  on  March  8,  1865,  for  the  term  of  fonr 
years.  The  new  ministry,  formed  in  May,  1865, 
is  composed  as  follows :  Justice,  Public  Worship, 
and  the  Interior,  Manuel  Echeverria;  Exterior, 
Marquis  Pedro  de  Ayeinena;  Finances  and 
War,  Manuel  Cerezo.  Minister  of  the  United 
States  near  the  Govemment  of  Guatemala,  Rte 
Henry  Warren  (appointed  in  1866):  Minis^ 
of  Guatemala  at  Washington,  Ant  J096  Yris- 
sarri.  Area,  44,600  square  miles;  populafion, 
about  1,000,000.  The  capital,  Guatemala,  has 
about  60,000  inhabitants.  Receipts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  1868,  $1,852,357;  expenditores, 
$1,844,419.  The  regular  army  numbers  3,200 
men ;  the  militia,  12,978.  Value  of  imports, 
in  1862,  $1,098,044;  of  exports,  $1,586,900. 

II.  San  Salvador.  President  (April,  1865, 
to  April,  1869),  Fr.  Dueftas.  Ministers:  J. 
Arbizu  (Exterior  and  Public  Instruction),  J.  J. 
Bonilla  (Interior),  Cmz  Ulloa  (Finances  and 
War).  Minister  of  the  United  States,  near  the 
Govemment  of  San  Salvador,  James  R.  Par- 
tridge (since  1868).  Minister  of  San  Salvador 
at  Washington,  A.  J.  Yrissarri.  Area,  7,500 
square  miles;  population  about  600,000.  Cap- 
ital, San  Salvador.  The  receipts  in  the  hudg^ 
for  1865  are  estimated  at  750,000 ;  the  expen- 
ditures at  $250,000.  The  army  consists  of  1,000 
regular  troops,  and  6,000  militia.  Imports,  in 
1861,  were  valued  at  $1,319,727;  exports,  at 
$2,840,778. 

III.  Honduras.  President,  Jos6  Maria  Me- 
dina (Feb.,  1864,  to  Feb.,  1868).  Ministers: 
Fr.  Cruz  (Exterior  and  Interior);  Mariano 
Alvarez  (War  and  Unances).  Area,  SSjOOO 
square  miles;  population,  about  350,000.  Cap- 
ital, Comayagua,  with  about  18,000  inhabitants. 
Receipts  of  the  Government,  about  $250,000. 
Minister  of  the  United  States  at  Comayagna, 
Thomas  H.  Clay;  Mmister  of  Hondnras  at 
Washington,  Louis  Molina  (who  now  repre- 
sents both  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica). 

rV.  Nicaragua.  President  (1863  to  1867;^ 
Tomas  Martinez.  The  cabinet  is  composM  of 
the  following  ministers:  Exterior,  P.  Zeledon; 
Finances,  Dr.  J.  F.  Aguilar ;  Instruction,  Jusbw, 
and  Worship,  A.  Silva;  Interior  and  War,  Von 
B.  Salinas.  Area,  89,000  souare  miles;  W^ 
latdon,  about  400,000.  Public  receipts  in  18W 
and  1864,  $1,118,241 ;  expenditures,  $1,109,087? 
surplus,  $9,184.  Capital,  Managua,  with  about 
10,000  inhabitants.  Nicaraguan  minister  w 
Washington,  Louis  Molina:  U.  S.  Minister  near 
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tbe  GoTemment  of  Nicaragua,  Andrew  B.  Dick- 
iosoa. 

V.  Coeta  Rica.  President  (1868  to  1866), 
Dr.  Jesus  Ximenez.  Ministers :  Exterior, 
Pnblio  Instmctlon,  Worship,  and  Justice,  J. 
VoKo;  Inferior  and  Public  Works,  UUoa;  Fi- 
nances, War,  and  Navy,  Echeverria.  Area,  16,- 
250  square  miles;  population  (in  1860),  126,- 
T50.  Capital,  San  Jos^  with  80,000  inhabi- 
tants. Minister  of  the  United  States  near  the 
GoTenun^t  of  Costa  Rica  (since  1861),  Ch.  N. 
Riotte ;  3linister  of  Costa  Rica  at  Washington, 
LonisMdina.  Public  receipts,  about  $1,000,000. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of 
the  Central  American  States  was  the  attempt, 
made  in  May,  1865,  by  the  former  President 
Barrios,  of  San  Salvador,  to  regain  his  power. 
The  towns  of  San  Miguel  and  La  Union  declared 
themselves  in  his  favor,  yet  on  May  29,  his 
partisans  under  Gen.  Cabanas  were  completely 
rooted  and  dispersed  in  the  vicinity  of  La 
Union.  Gren.  Barrios  himself,  when  on  the 
print  of  embarking  with  a  number  of  his  ad- 
herents for  San  Salvador,  was  arrested  by  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  in  the  port  of  Rea- 
lejo,  and  in  July  delivered  up  to  the  Govem- 
moit  of  San  Salvador,  upon  the  condition  that 
his  life  should  be  spared.  The  promise  was 
gven  by  San  Salvador,  but  not  kept,  and  Gen. 
Birrios  was  shot;  an  act  which  produced  every- 
where, but  especially  in  Central  America,  the 
greatest  indignation. 

The  Captain-General  and  President  for  Life 
of  Guatemala,  Rafeel  Carrera,  died  on  April 
14th.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  a  revolu- 
tkRuuj  movement  broke  out  in  Guatemala. 

CHEMISTRY.  It  is  designed,  in  this  article 
sad  those  which  under  other  titles  relate  to  its 
■object,  to  furnish  at  least  some  hints  or  land- 
marks of  the  progress,  since  our  last  previous 
notice  (1863),  of  tliis  comprehensive  and  most 
important  science ;  though  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged in  the  outset  that,  to  the  attitude  and 
tendencies  in  our  time  of  chemical  theory  and 
philosophy,  it  will  be  least  of  all  possible  to  do 
•deouate  justice.  For  the  substance  of  some 
of  the  brief  notices  following,  and  in  some  in- 
dices also  for  their  language,  tl^e  compiler  is 
indebted  to  the  valuable  abstracts  and  notes  of 
Prot  W'>lcott  Gibbs,  in  the  American  Journal 
rf  Seimee^  and  of  the  scientific  department  of 
the  (London)  Reader, 

L  Fleme:«t8.  The  prospect  of  a  speedy  and 
c<mfflderable  increase  in  the  number  of  known 
chemical  elements,  especially  as  arising  in  the 
year*  1860-'61  through  the  spectroscopic  dis- 
eQfv«ry  of  e^gsium,  rubidium,  and  thallium^  has 
act  nnce  been  sustained.  True,  the  exis*  ence 
as  elements  of  the  three  metals  last  named  is 
pbced  beyond  a  doubt,  as  is  also  that  of  indium 
(Ore,  1863).  As  to  eiderium^  the  writer  has 
art  with  no  further  information.  It  has,  how- 
ever, become  admitted  that  the  supposed  elo- 
aeota,  donarium^  norium^  and  wodanum^  are 
not  such;  and  to  the  catalogue  of  bodies  for  a 
time  mistakenly  considered  as  elementary,  it 


appears  that,  as  early  claimed  by  Nickl^s  and 
Gibbe,  toasium  must  now  be  added.  Quite  re- 
cently, Delafontaine  and  Popp  have,  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  examined  Bahr^s 
assumed  oxide  of  wasium;  and  while  both 
agree  that  this  contains  no  new  element  the 
former  regards  it  as  an  oxide  of  cerium  alone, 
the  latter  as  such  oxide  mixed  with  those  of 
yttrium  and  didymium.  It  is  stated  also  that 
Popp's  researches  have  thrown  doubt  on  the 
elementary  character  of  lanthanum.  The 
question  as  to  erbium  and  Urbium  will  be  con- 
sidered iu  the  article  YrrKirM.  See,  also  Ik- 
Dnnc,  Thaluum,  Thortttm,  and  TtrxosTKN. 

II.  Allothopio  States.  In  addition,  under 
this  head,  to  the  brief  notices  below,  the  reader 
Is  referred  to  the  article  Ozone. 

Allotrojoic  Conditions  of  Iron. — These,  with 
the  part  tney  are  believed  to  play  in  metallur^, 
form  the  subject  of  a  communication  by  M.  De 
Cizancourt  (Compt^M  EenduSj  Ixi.,  678;  Chem. 
IfewMy  October  27,  1865).  The  author  believes 
that,  in  determining  the  qualities  of  iron,  chem- 
ical composition  is  secondary,  the  controlling 
characteristics  being  the  relations  existiug  be- 
tween the  properties  of  the  various  products,  and 
the  degrees  of  oxidation  of  the  ores  the  metal 
is  obtained  from.  He  adopts  the  distinction  in 
respect  to  iron  made  by  Berzelius,  into/errosum 
and  ferrieumy  considering  these  as  allotropio 
conditions  analogous  to  those  of  sulphur  and 
phosphorus.  Ferrosum  is  the  metal  as  exist- 
ing in  the  ores  of  protoxide;  ferricum,  that 
present  in  anhydrous  peroxide  ores.  The  most 
characteristic  form  or  ferrosum  is  the  white 
crystalline  cast-iron  (spiegel-eisen),  readily  pro- 
duced especially  from  carbonates.  Tins  has  a 
strong  affinity  for  carbon,  and  is  to  be  ranked 
chemically  with  bodies  combining  with  one 
equivalent  of  oxygen.  Ferricum  gives  the 
malleable  metal,  and  also  blistered  iron;  and 
the  carbon  which  it  takes  up  at  high  tem- 
peratures, it  tends  to  part  with  on  cooling. 
The  former  modification  easily  passes  into  the 
latter;  but  the  reverse  change  can  scarcely 
be  effected.  Ferricum  belongs  to  the  class  of 
bodies  which  combine  with  three  or  more  equiv- 
alents of  oxygen,  and  always  with  an  uneven 
number. 

Allotropio  Silicium  and  Cb/rlonin  Cait-Iron, 
and  their  Influence  on  the  Production  of  Steel 
by  the  Bessemer  Process. — In  a  paper  on  this 
subject,  in  the  Chem.  Ifeus,  June  16,  1865, 
Dr.  T.  L.  Phipson  argues  the  existence,  as  has 
long  been  admitted  in  case  of  carbon,  also  of 
two  modifications  of  silicium  in  the  various 
sorts  of  cast  or  pig  iron.  He  distinguishes  the 
modifications  as  aO  and  50,  aSi  and  bS'u  He 
concludes  that  mere  analysis  of  samples  of  iron 
proves  little,  and  that  the  condition  in  which 
the  constituents  just  named  exist  in  them 
must  be  especially  considered.  It  matters  little 
how  much  carbon  or  silicium  may  be  present  in 
a  pig  iron,  in  order  that  it  may  make  good  Bes- 
semer steel ;  but  it  is  important  that  both  the 
elements  named  should  be  present  almost  wholly 
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in  the  free  state,  that  is,  as  JO  and  bSl  This 
paper,  however,  and  the  former,  are  chiefly  in- 
teresting in  connection  -with  practical  met- 
allurgy. 

An  Application  of  Plastic  Sulphur. — ^M. 
Dietzenbaoher^s  modiflcation  of  snlphnr,  by  in- 
corporation of  iodine,  carbon,  &c.  (noticed  in 
the  volume  for  1863),  has  been  proposed  as  a 
suitable  material  for  making  large  plates  for 
electrical  machines,  and  which  will  be  nnafffected 
by  moisture  and  other  atmospheric  influences. 

M.  A.  Keller  has  recently  stated  that  he  has 
not  succeeded  in  obtaining  sulphur  in  a  plastic 
condition  by  any  of  the  admixtures  named,  un- 
less he  poured  the  fused  sulphur  either  into 
cold  water,  or  in  a  very  thin  layer  upon  a  very 
cold  porcelain  tile. 

III.  Compounds.  But  few  compounds  of  an 
organic  nature  will  here  be  included,  such  being 
mainly  reserved  for  a  place  in  the  article  Ob- 
OANio  Chemistbt,  &c.,  which  see.  It  has  been 
convenient,  also,  to  speak  in  the  preceding 
division  of  certain  compounds  under  title  of 
the  element  to  which  they  belong,  as  under 
Yttrium,  &c.,  and  especially  Thaluu^. 

Alumina  and  Silica. — ^Pure  alumina  chemi- 
cally prepared,  is  less  refractory  than  chemi- 
cally pure  silica ;  but  pure  native  alumina  is 
more  refractory  than  native  silica  (rose  quartz 
of  Norway,  rock  crystal  or  amethyst).  Basic 
silicates  of  alumina  are  more  refractory  than 
acid,  and  clays  are  more  refractory  the  more 
alumina  they  contain.  (Note  in  Amer.  Jour, 
of  Science,  from  Jour,  fur  Prakt.  Chem,,  xcL, 
19.) 

Solubility  of  Gold  in  Acids. — The  discovery 
by  Mr.  A.  Reynolds  of  the  solubility  to  some 
extent  of  gold  in  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  a  lit- 
tle nitric  acid  is  added,  is  mentioned  by  him  in 
brief  notes  in  the  Chemical  News,  Jan.  23 
and  Oct.  1,  1864.  The  gold  was  dissolved 
from  its  alloy  with  silver,  and  in  small  amount 
In  a  still  later  note,  he  states  that  the  solution 
is  favored  by  presence  in  the  sulphuric  acid  of 
a  little  water  (above  that  of  the  monohydrated 
acid,  it  would  appear). 

In  the  journal  named,  Oct.  8th,  Mr.  J.  Spiller 
confirms  the  result  stated,  having  apparently 
met  with  still  better  success.  He  says :  "  Na- 
tive gold,  and  more  quickly  the  precipitated 
form  of  the  same  metal,  are  soluble  on  digestion 
with  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  mixed 
with  a  little  nitric  acid,  with  the  production  of 
a  yellow  solution,  which,  on  being  diluted  with 
water,  lets  fall  a  precipitate  of  gold,  the  color 
of  which  is  either  bluish  purple  or  bronze 
brown,  according  as  it  is  viewed  by  transmitted 
or  reflected  light."  Some  modifieation  of  the 
tint,  however,  occurs  by  presence  of  extraneous 
salts.  By  making  a  plate  of  gold  the  positive 
terminal  of  a  few  cells  of  a  Grove's  battery,  and 
in  nine  parts  sulphuric  acid  to  one  of  nitric, 
Mr.  Spiller  secured  solution  of  the  gold  with 
deposit  of  a  bright  gold  surface  on  the  other 
(platinum)  terminal. 

Jfeto    Nitrogen    Compounds, — Deville    had 


shown  that  certain  elements,  as  boron,  Galidom, 
titanium,  and  magnesium,  can  combine  direcdy 
with  nitrogen.  By  exposing  filings  of  magne^mn 
to  a  current  of  perfectly  dry  nitrogen,  MM. 
Geuther  and  Briegleb  obtain  a  nitride  of  that 
metal,  NMgs.  As  IJhrlaub  had  shown,  thej 
find  that  chromium  in  like  manner  yields  &  ni- 
tride. NCrs.  Aluminium  submitted  to  the  actioa 
of  mtrogen  augments  by  3  per  cent,  of  its 
weight,  and  heated  zinc  absorbs  a  little  nitro- 
gen ;  while  tungsten  and  molybdenum  aod  not 
acted  on. 

Kew  Compounds,  apparently  allied  to  Am- 
monia.— In  course  of  a  discussion  befwe  the 
British  Association,  1865,  Dr.  Hofinann  allnded 
to  a  "series  of  extraordinary  bodies"  lately 
detected  by  Dr.  Lessen,  and  mentioned  by  the 
latter  before  the  Berlin  Academy.  It  is  well 
known  that  among  the  products  of  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  certain  metals,  ammonia  in- 
variably occurs ;  and  this  would  now  appear  to 
be  but  the  last  product  in  a  series  of  such  occur- 
ring between  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  and  one 
of  the  bodies  belonging  to  which  Lessen  has 
isolated.  The  new  body,  having  the  composi- 
tion HiNO,  might  be  called  protoxide  of  ammo- 
nia. It  combines  with  acids,  producing  a  series 
of  magnificent  salts,  easily  crystallizable.  This 
body  may  be  considered  as  ammonia  firom  which 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  displaced  by  the  group 
HO,  by  some  chemists  termed  hydroxyl,  by 
others  hydoryl;  and  the  name  hydoryumiM 
has  been  assigned  to  it.  The  simplest  method 
of  obtaining  it  is  that  of  submitting  nitrate  of 
ethyle  to  the  action  of  metallic  zinc,  in  presence 
of  an  acid. 

Solution  of  Metallic  Oxides  in  Fused  Cavtiit 
Alkalies.—^.  Stanislas  Meunier  has  presented 
to  the  French  Academy  two  memoirs  on  the 
subject  indicated  in  the  title  here  given.  In 
the  first  of  these  he  had  shown  that  the  oxidw 
of  mercury,  bismuth,  and  cadmium  dissolve 
quite  freely  in  caustic  potash  or  soda,  kept 
fused,  the  result  obtained  on  cooling  an4  wajh* 
ing  being  differently  colored  powders,  which 
appeared  to  represent  definite  combinations. 
In  his  second  note  (June  12,  1865),  the  author 
especially  considers  the  reaction  with  binoride 
of  mercury,  and  the  action  of  the  fused  alkahes 
upon  the  earths.  From  solution  of  the  former 
a  violet-colored  body  was  obtained,  its  compo- 
sition that  of  KG,  2HgO.  Magnesia,  baiy^ 
strontia,  and  lime  readily  dissolved  in  the  tod 
alkalies,  but  more  freely  in  potash  than  in  soda. 
These  solutions  of  the  earths  appear  to  pos^ 
powerful  oxidizing  properties;  since  they  dis- 
solve many  of  the  metals,  including  silver,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  tin,  antimony,  and  platinmn,  but 
not  gold,  raising  some  at  least  of  these  metals 
at  the  same  time  to  a  high  state  of  oiidajion. 
The  authors  believe  that,  during  the  reactions, 
the  production  of  peroxides  of  the  alkalies  takes 
place.  . 

Properties  of  Liquid  Carbonic  Am.-^ 
communication  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  G.  G<ffe» 
appears    in    the  Philosophical    Transactu^ 
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(R,  S.),  1861.  The  author  describes  a  mode  of 
raanipuJation  bj  which  carbonic  acid  was  liqne- 
fied  in  small  quantities  in  glass  tubes,  and  with 
safety  to  the  operator,  although  the  pressure 
was  as  great  as  from  606  to  1,100  lbs.  per  square 
inch ;  and  by  wliich  also  various  solid  substances 
could  be  introduced  into  the  acid  so  existing — 
tbe  glass  tubes  permitting  observation  of  the 
action  taking  place.  The  acid  dissolved  white 
phosphorus,  anhydrous  boracic  acid,  the  iodide 
of  sulphur,  the  biniodide  and  the  perchloride 
of  phosphorus,  the  bromides  of  arsenic  and  an- 
timony, naphthaline,  gamboge,  and  especially 
iodine  and  camphor ;  while  upon  a  very  largo 
nmnber  of  bodies  it  exerted  no  influence.  It 
discdored  gutta-percha,  and  produced  in  caout- 
chouc a  considerable  increase  of  volume. 

Fropertie$  of  liquefied  ffydrochloric  Acid 
Gm, — At  the  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Society, 
May  4,  1865,  Mr.  Gore  presented  a  paper  on 
tins  subject,  the  method  of  experiment  being 
amilar  to  that  indicated  above.  The  pressure 
obtained  was  believed  to  be  about  700  lbs.  to 
the  square  inch;  and  tJie  acid  being  in  some 
cases  liquid  at  intervals  only  [or  sometimes,  it 
appears,  only  about  the  body  introduced],  the 
rwilts  are  modified  by  these  circumstances; 
thoogh  the  author  considers  that  the  action  was 
thus  probably  increased. 

The  results  of  a  great  number  of  experiments 
«Im)w  that  for  solid  bodies  in  general  the  lique- 
£ed  anhydrous  acid  has  but  a  feeble  solvent 
power;  much  feebler,  indeed,  than  the  same 
add  in  its  ordinary  condition,  as  mixed  with 
water.  The  facts  may  indicate  low  solvent 
power  chiefly,  and  not  to  the  same  extent  a 
Itw  chemical  activity,  the  latter  becoming  hin- 
dered by  formation  of  insoluble  films  over  the 
bodies  immersed.  Out  of  86  solid  bodies  the 
liquefied  acid  dissolved  but  12,  and  some  of 
these  only  in  minute  degree ;  vu. :  of  6  metal- 
krids,  1 — iodine;  of  15  metals,  1 — aluminium; 
of  22  oxides,  5---titanic  acid,  arsenious  and  ar- 
fisuc  adds,  teroxide  of  antimony,  and  oxide  of 
2ioe;  of  9  carbonates,  none;  of  8  sulphides,  1 — 
temilphide  of  antimony;  of  7  chlorides,  2 — 
pectachloride  of  phosphorus,  and  protochloride 
erf" tin;  and  of  7 organic  bodies,  2  only.  Oxides 
^aeraUy  it  converted  into  chlorides,  and  many 
carbonates  also.  The  chlorate  and  nitrate  of 
potash  were  decomposed.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  fiberated  carbonic  acid  did  not  escape  in 
iKibbles;  and  as  the  author  had  formerly  shown 
that  carbonic  and  gaseous  hydrochloric  acids 
Bq^ed  together  did  not  separate,  but  were 
faitimately  dissolved,  it  is  probable  the  like  lique- 
fKtion  and  solution  of  the  former  took  place  in 
the  cases  referred  to.  The  author  mentioned 
tkat  tubes,  charged  in  October,  1860,  with 
Eqoefied  carbonic  acid,  had  suffered  no  leakage 
by  February,  1865. 

Synthesis  of  Organic  Compounds. — A  sort  of 
g^eral  view  of  the  subject  of  the  chemical  syn- 
the^s  of  bodies  known  as  organic,  and  which 
had  formeriy  been  obtained  only  through  the 
igencT  of  the  vital  processes  in  plants  and  ani- 
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mals,  or  through  decomposition  of  products 
famished  by  them,  will  be  found  in  this  Ctolo- 
"PJEDIA  for  June,  1862 — the  examples  of  alcohol 
and  acetylene  being  ftirther  considered  in  the 
volume  for  1863.  The  "number  of  instances  of 
new  syntheses  of  bodies  of  the  class  referred  to 
is  continually  increasing,  and  new  methods  are 
in  some  cases  discovered  for  such  as  had  been 
already  accomplished. 

To  several  cases  of  syntheses  of  organic  com- 
pounds proper,  and  of  such  compounds  as 
might  naturally  be  derivatives  from  some  of 
these,  it  will  be  proper  to  refer  briefly  in  this 
place.  Thus,  M.  SchOyen  has  effected  the  pro- 
duction of  butyric  acid  fh)m  the  simpler  body, 
ethyle  gaa,  by  means  of  successive  reactions 
with  chlorine,  acetate  of  notash  and  acetic  acid, 
and  baryta.  M,  Freund  nas  prodoced  acetone, 
O.H.Oj,  by  action  of  chloride  of  acetyle  on 
zino-methyle ;  and  M.  Friedel  has  obtained  the 
same  substance  by  reaction  of  methylate  of 
sodium  [query :  sodium-methyle  ?]  with  chlora- 
cetonCj  OiHsOl.  This  last  body  had  been  pre- 
viously obtained  by  M.  Hamitz-Harnitz&y, 
by  reaction  of  chlorocarbonic  acid  (phosgene 
gas),  CaOjCli,  with  aldehyde.  M.  Semenoff 
has  prepared  ethylene  (defiant  gas)  by  heating 
a  mixture  by  weight  of  1  part  absolute  alcohol 
and  5  parts  sulphuric  acid ;  the  introduction  of 
sand  to  prevent  frothing  is  unnecessary,  and 
with  carefhl  heating  the  liberation  of  the  gas 
commences  at  100",  and  is  quite  regular.  By 
a  method  similar  to  one  of  those  adopted  by  M. 
Berthelot  for  obtaining  acetylene — the  abstract- 
ing from  bromide  of  ethylene  of  two  mole- 
cides  of  bromhydrio  acid — M.  Reboul  in  1863 
succeeded  in  forming  a  new  hydrocarbon,  a 
colorless  liquid  of  the  composition  denoted  by 
CioHr,  to  which  he  assigned  the  name  of  va- 
lerylene.  This  was  obtained  by  heating  in  a 
tube  sealed  by  aid  of  a  lamp-flame,  and  tor  140 
hours  the  bromide  of  amylene  with  an  al- 
coholic solution  of  potassa.  By  methods  also 
similar,  M.  Sawitzsch,  setting  out  from  pvpy- 
lene,  has  procured  allylene  ;  and  M.  Caventou, 
starting  with  butylene,  has  obtained  crotony- 
lene. 

MM.  Berthelot  and  De  Luca,  by  treating 
iodide  of  allyle  with  an  alloy  of  tin  and  sodi- 
um, in  1856,  separated  the  then  new  hydrocar- 
bon, allyle^  its  formula  being,  according  to 
them,  C«Hft.  Wurtz,  however,  is  led  by  his 
examination  of  this  body  to  double  the  combin- 
ing proportions  thus  stated,  giving  CnHio. 
He  has  accordingly  proposed  for  it  the  name 
of  diallyle ;  and  he  has  made  it  the  starting- 
point  of  an  extended  series  of  new  reactions 
and  products  From  henzophenone,  Os«  HioO^ 
the  acetone  corresponding  to  benzoic  acid,  M, 
Linnemann  has  obtained  also  an  extensive  se- 
ries of  compounds.  Frankland  and  Duppa  have 
succeeded  in  producing  synthetically,  not  only 
an  acid  identical  or  isomeric  with  hityric  acid 
— by  action  of  iodide  of  methyle  on  disodium- 
acetic  ether—but  also  the  butyric  and  capronio 
ethers,  the  former  by  action  of  sodium  on  ace- 
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tic  ether,  and  again  of  iodide  of  ethyle  on  the 
prodact  first  obtained.  They  do  not  decide  at 
present  whether  the  acids  having  the  formula 
of  butyric  acid  are  identical,  or  only  isomeric. 
Tliese  fiswts,  thus  briefly  recorded,  convey  but 
meagre  hints  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  way 
of  t£e  synthetic  production  and  the  transfor- 
mations of  organic  bodies  and  their  products. 

Acetic  and  Caproio  Acids. — Some  time  since, 
M.  Hamitz-Hamitzsky  effected  the  synthesis 
of  benzoic  acid,  by  reaction  of  chloro-carbonic 
acid  with  benzole.  He  has  more  recently 
{Comptes  jRenduSy  May  1,  1865)  extended  the 
method  to  the  series  of  hydrocarbons  homolo- 
gous with  marsh-gas;  and  he  has  thus  arti- 
ficially prepared  acetic  acid,  and  its  homo- 
logue,  caproic  acid.  For  the  first-named  of 
these,  marsh-gas  being  passed  along  with  chlo- 
rocarbonic  acid  into  a  vessel  heated  to  120°,  a 
reaction  occurs,  in  which  the  two  former  give 
place  to  chloride  of  acetyle  and  chlorhydrio 
acid:  thus,  0iH4+0aOaCl3=04H,Oa01-|-H.01. 
The  greater  part  of  the  chloride  of  acetyle 
being  collected  in  a  vessel  connected  with 
the  receiver,  and  which  contained  caustic  soda 
[in  solution,  it  appears ;  though  one  account 
speaks  of  addition  of  water  only,  making  no 
mention  of  the  alkali],  the  final  result  was  an 
acetate  of  soda,  firom  which  the  acetic  acid  is 
of  course  readily  separable.  So,  the  oxychlo- 
ride  of  carbon  (chlorocarbonic  acid)  with  hy- 
dride of  amyle,  OioHu,  furnished  chloride  of 
caproyle  and  chlorhydrio  acid,  from  the  for- 
mer of  which  caproic  acid  was  ultimately  ob- 
tained. 

Substitutions  among  AUohol-Radicals^  in 
their  Compounds, — We  can  in  this  place  barely 
refer  to  two  interesting  papers,  by  0.  Friedel 
and  J.  M.  Crafts  jointly,  given  in  the  Amer, 
Jowr,  of  Science^  July,  1865— the  first  entitled. 
**  On  the  Replacement  of  one  Alcoholic  Radical 
by  another  in  Compounds  of  the  Ether  Class; " 
and  the  second,  "  On  Etberification."  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  results  obtained  by  the  authoi^s,  it 
was  found  that  a  mixture  of  acetate  of  ethyle 
and  amylic  alcohol,  heated  for  48  hours  to 
about  250''  C,  and  distilled,  gave  acetate  of 
amyle  and  common  alcohol ;  while,  upon  heat- 
ing in  like  manner  and  distilling  a  mixture  of 
the  two  latter  bodies  (time  given,  40  hours,  and 
temperature  240°)  the  reverse  change  to  acetate 
of  ethyle  and  amylic  alcohol  occurred. 

rV.      PHYSIOO-OnEMIOiLL     PhEXOME^TA.     AND 

Prinoiples. — ^In  connection  with  the  notices  of 
certain  interesting  phenomena  to  be  given  under 
this  head,  and  of  which  latter  some  are  men- 
tioned for  the  first  time  in  this  work,  will  be 
included  also  the  statement  of  such  applications 
as  in  each  case  have  been  suggested  or  actually 
carried  into  effect.  {See  also  the  separate  arti- 
cle, Dialysis.) 

Permeability  of  Heated  Metals  to  Gases, — 
MM.  Deville  and  Troost  first  proved  the  fact 
of  permeability  of  metals  at  an  elevated  tem- 
perature to  gases,  by  showing  the  passage, 
under  such  circumstances,  of  the  gas,  hydrogen, 


through  the  pores  of  a  white-hot  pladnTun 
tube.  In  one  form  of  these  experiments,  tabes 
of  hammered  and  of  cast  platinum  (-^tii  indi 
thick,  in  one  case)  were  fitted  by  meaos  of 
corks  into  the  axis  of  a  shorter  and  wider  tnbe 
of  glazed  porcelain ;  a  slow  current  of  pure  and 
dry  hydrogen  was  then  maintained  througli  the 
porcelain  tube,  whilst  a  current  of  dry  air  was 
transmitted  through  the  platinum  tabe.  At 
ordinary  temperatures  no  change  was  obseired 
in  either  gas.  But  upon  graduaQy  heating  tiie 
porcelain  tube  in  a  furnace  when  tiie  temper- 
ature reached  about  2,000"  F.  the  oxygen  con- 
tained in  the  air  had  entirely  disappem^  and 
from  the  platinum  tube  there  escaped  only  ni- 
trogen, mmgled  with  steam.  The  hydr^en 
must,  therefore,  have  passed  through  the  popes 
of  the  platinum,  and  combined  with  the  o^gen 
of  the  air,  generating  the  water-vapor.  At 
temperatures  still  higher,  nitrogen,  vapor,  and 
hydrogen  were  delivered ;  and  upon  gradnaDy 
cooling,  the  several  phenomena  appeared  in 
inverse  order. 

With  a  drawn  tube  of  soft  steel,  thickness  3 
to  4  milimetres,  the  same  fact  has  been  more 
recently  established  in  another  manner.  This 
tube  was  suitably  fixed  within  a  larger  one 
of  porcelain,  heated  as  before,  and  was  made 
to  receive  at  one  end. a  stream  of  hjdrc^n, 
while  at  the  other  it  communicated  only  with  a 
glass  tube  80  centimetres  in  height,  and  dipping 
below  into  a  mercury  bath.  A  stream  of  hy- 
drogen was  thrown  into  the  heated  apparatus 
for  8  or  10  hours.  Upon  then  suddenly  arrest- 
ing this,  the  mercury  rose  on  the  instant  to 
740  mm.,  nearly  the  usual  barometrical  height 
This  showed  a  nearly  complete  vacnura  to  exist 
at  once  within  the  porcelain  tube ;  and  proved 
the  escape  of  the  hydrogen  through  the  pores 
of  the  steel  tube. 

It  has  been  suggested  accordingly,  tliat  an 
iron  tube  introduced  into  a  furnace  where  there 
are  reducing  gases  would  serve  to  carry  oflf  the 
hydrogen ;  and  also,  that  air-pyrometers  vith 
iron  or  platinum  bulbs  cannot  be  relied  on  to 
measure  very  high  temperatures;  though  glazed 
porcelain,  it  appears,  would  confine  the  gases 
completely. 

The  passage  of  gases  into  heated  metals  has 
been  shown  in  a  different  manner  by  M.  Caille- 
tet ;  and  the  phenomena  of  gaseous  diffiiaon, 
so  ably  investigated  some  years  since  by  Mr. 
Graham,  have  been  studied  in  the  new  direc- 
tion in  which  M.  Deville's  experiments  above 
detailed  point,  by  M.  Matteucci  and  by  M. 
Stanislas  Meunier. 

Dissociation  of  Elements  of  Comp 
ly  Heat.— For  a  brief  notice  of  this 
see  Chemistry,  Annual  Otolop-bdia,  1863. 
M.  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  has  continned  his 
researches  in    connection  with   tliifl  singular 

Shenomenon,  and  has  had  several  brief  papen 
etailing  his  results  published.  In  most  or 
these  researches  Ids  apparatus  was  essentially 
the  same  with  that  described  in  the  notice  re- 
ferred to,  and  also  above. 
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III  his  paper  in  the  Comptes  SendtUy  lix.,  878, 
64^  trazislAted  in  the  Chemical  I^ews^  January 
7,  1865,  and  which  treats  of  the  dissociation 
of  carbonic  oxide,  he  remarks  that  when  cer- 
tain bodies  are  decomposed  at  a  high  tempera- 
tore,  their  elements  are  disposed  to  unite  again, 
so  that  peculiar  arrangem<jit8  are  necessary  to 
demons^ate  the  separation  of  their  molecules 
^hich  has  occurred.  The  decomposition  taJdng 
place  in  many  bodies  by  the  electric  spark  is 
probably  due  to  the  great  development  of  heat ; 
and  the  reason  that  it  is  not  in  such  cases  fol- 
lowed by  recombination  is,  probably,  that  the 
small  amount  of  gas  heated  by  the  spark  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  in  movement  and 
relatfrely  cold.  [This  principle,  though  on  a 
eomevhat  different  scale,  would  doubSess  ap- 
ply in  case  of  the  combustion  of  meteoric  bodies, 
as  suggested  in  the  article  Atmosphebe,  which 
see.] 

Using  within  the  dissociation-apparatus  a 
Iffa:^  tube,  and  keeping  this  cooled  by  a  con- 
tinual stream  through  it  of  cold  water,  while 
pure  dry  carbonic  axide  was  kept  flowing  into 
the  por^Iain  tube,  and  the  latter  was  raised  to 
a  high  heat,  as  soon  as  this  reaches  the  point  of 
redness,  the  gas,  deHvered  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  porcelain  tube  into  a  potash  bulb  or  into 
baryta  wat^r,  begins  to  'give  evidence  of  pres- 
enee  of  carbonic  acid  ;  and  after  cooling  and  tee- 
ing apart  the  apparatus,  the  brass  tube  is  found 
blackened,  on  its  under  surface  only,  with  de- 
posted  carbon,  the  quantity  of  this  being  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  col- 
kcted.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  carbonic  oxide 
has  been  separated  to  some  extent  into  its  com- 
pooents  oxygen,  most  or  all  of  which  goes  to 
oiidizd  another  portion  of  the  oxide  to  the 
higher  degree,  and  carbon,  which  is  deposited, 
M.  Derille  concludes  that  the  molecules  rise 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  highly  heated  porce- 
lain tabe,  being  already  dissociated  (partially 
dce<Hnposed),  when  the  carbon  particles,  solid, 
ut  canght  on  the  cold  surface  of  the  metal  tube, 
md  are  thus  withdrawn  from  the  attraction  of 
the  oxygen,  so  that  recombination  is  prevented. 
He  thinks  the  mode  of  experiment  thus  em- 
ployed should  be  capable  of  numerous  applica- 
tioGs. 

For  the  dissociation  of  sulphurous  acid  (note 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  February  18, 1865), 
the  oatside  of  the  metallic  tube  was  silvered ; 
this  Golvered  sur£&ce  became  blackened  or  sul- 
phoretted.  and  also  to  some  extent  covered  wiUi 
tkjer  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  facts 
cf  coarse  showed  that  dissociation  of  the  sul- 
^QDoos  acid  into  sulphur  and  oxygen  had  oc- 
caned,  a  part  of  the  latter  going  to  raise  the 
nlphnrons  to  sulphuric  acid.  Like  effects  are 
irodnced  on  the  former  body  by  the  induction 
iptriL  For  chlorhydrio  acid,  the  silvered  sur- 
£ice  was  amalgamated  with  a  small  amount  of 
tkTcury :  after  some  time  this  prepared  surface 
ifts  found  covered  with  chloride  of  mercury, 
«^h3e  the  author  succeeded  in  collecting  some 
hydrogen.    Carbonic  acid  was  acted  on  by  the 


induction  spark.  Placing  a  ball  of  phosphorus 
on  the  surface  of  mercury  in  the  endiometer- 
tube,  and  continually  passing  the  spark  for  some 
days,  the  carbonic  acid  was  completely  disso- 
ciated, and  a  smdl  amount  of  carbonic  oxide 
alone  was  found  in  the  tube. 

A  paper  by  the  same  author  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  May  1,  1865,  "  On  the 
Phenomena  of  Dissociation  in  Homogenous 
Flames,"  serves  rather  to  confirm  than  to  ex- 
tend the  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  flame 
already  possessed. 

CryBtaUogenic  Force :  Phenomena  and  Ap- 
plication*. —  M.  Kuhlmann  discovered  some 
time  since  that,  when  substances  which  crys- 
tallize with  facility,  as  mannite,  and  the  sul- 
phates of  zinc,  iron,  and  copper,  are  mixed  with 
a  thick  solution  of  gum,  or  witn  any  other  sub- 
stance interfering  with  free  crystallization,  and 
the  mixtures  are  then  spread  on  glass  (previ- 
ously well  cleansed  with  solution  of  caustic  po- 
tassa),  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  grad- 
ual formation  of  a  dry  mass  by  evaporation  of 
the  water  is  accompanied  with  the  production 
within  the  former  of  the  most  beautiftil  arbor- 
izations. Each  solution  will  produce  a  well- 
defined  design;  although,  even  under  apparent- 
ly the  same  circumstances,  these  are  not  always 
identical.  Still,  the  forms  assumed  are  very 
similar,  as  in  some  instances  those  of  stars,  in 
others  of  leaves  and  wreaths ;  and  the  modifica- 
tions appear  to  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  salt, 
strength  of  the  solution,  and  mode  of  prepara- 
tion. M.*  Kuhlmann  also  observed  that  if 
amorphous  substances,  as  magnesia,  or  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron  of  of  chromium,  be  mixed  with 
bodies  susceptible  of  crystallization,  and  these 
be  added  to  a  gummy  fluid,  the  amorphous  sub- 
stances are  drawn  into  the  lines  of  tne  crystal- 
line figure.  The  force  concerned  in  determin- 
ing- crystalline  forms,  the  author  has  designated 
the  cryitqflogenie  force.  The  crystalline  figures 
produced  as  now  described,  are  remarkable  for 
their  instability,  the  design  often  quito  chang- 
ing in  part  or  wholly  in  course  of  a  day,  from 
clumges  of  temperature,  humidity  of  the  air, 
&o.  The  author  accordingly  gave  much  atten- 
tion to  the  methods  of  reproducing  and  pre- 
serving the  forms,  resorting  for  this  purpose  to 
photography,  to  vitrification  on  the  surface  of 
wares,  to  engraving  or  etching  in  different 
modes,  to  impression  on  paper,  &c.,  and  to  gal- 
vanoplastry. 

When  designs  of  the  sort  described  are  pro- 
duced on  glass,  porcelain,  earthenware,  iron, 
&C.,  the  mixture  also  containing  some  suitable 
flux,  and  heat  is  then  applied,  the  gummy  matter 
disappears,  and  the  mineral  substances  forming 
the  figures  become  incorporated  and  fixed  on 
the  surface  of  the  ware,  thus  ornamenting  it 
permanently  with  the  crystallogenic  design  in 
relief.  The  saline  solutions  being  mixed  with 
the  easily  vitrifiable  chromate  of  lead,  the  de- 
sign acquires  a  greenish  color ;  and  for  various 
colors  the  oxides  of  copper,  cobalt,  and  man- 
ganese were  also  used.   The  insoluble  materials 
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thus  inoorporated  must  be  in  the  finest  state  of 
division. 

To  etch  the  crystalline  forms  on  glass,  M. 
Kuhlmann  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  the  fluoride  of  copper  or  zinc,  then 
exposed  the  glass  plate  to  sulphydrio  acid,  or 
dipped  it  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  in  either  of 
which  cases  fluorine  is  set  free,  corroding  the 
glass  along  the  outlines  of  the  crystals.  Better 
still,  the  plate  may  be  exposed  to  action  of 
gaseous  fluorhydric  acid. 

For  engraving,  or  rather  raising,  the  forms 
on  metals,  having  produced  on  the  surface  of 
an  iron  or  copper  plate  a  crystallogenio  design, 
a  surface  of  lead  or  copper  is  then  laid  over 
this,  and  the  plates  together  are  submitted  to 
strong  pressure ;  the  design  is  thus  imprinted 
on  the  second  plate.  From  the  latter  a  /ac- 
Bimile  of  the  design  in  relief  is  then  obtained 
by  the  galvanic  method;  and  this  is  used  to 
print  from.  M.  Kuhlmann  believes  that  in 
these  discoveries  he  has  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  new  industry.  No  account,  however,  of  the 
adoption  of  the  new  methods  by  manufacturers 
has  been  met  with.  Full  accounts  of  the  pro- 
cesses thus  far  described  will  be  found  in  Le 
TeehnologisUj  Jan.,  Feb.,  and  April,  1865. 

The  same  author  has  described  {Compter 
Rendus^  Ix.  1115;  Chem,  News,  August  25, 
1865),  certain  interesting  transformations  of 
crystals,  by  keeping  them  for  a  sufficient  time 
in  solutions  of  a  different  nature.  Thus,  a  crys- 
tal of  carbonate  of  soda,  placed  in  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  gives  place  ultimately  to  a 
true  artificial  geode,  the  lining  of  which  (at 
least)  consists  of  amorphous  carbonate  of  cop- 
per, the  soda^crystal  itself  having  meantime 
disappeared  in  the  solution. '  A  green  and  a 
blue  nydrated  carbonate  thus  produced  corre- 
sponded in  color  respectively  with  azure  stone 
and  malachite,  though  they  contained  more 
water.  Beautiful  geodes  of  different  colors 
were  obtained  by  plunging  crystals  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  in  solutions  of  sulphate  of  nickel, 
nitrate  of  cobalt,  &c.  By  modifications  of  the 
process,  other  interesting  products  were  se- 
cured ;  as,  gold  in  beautiful  crystalline  spangles, 
by  placing  some  of  its  chloride  (contained  in  a 
porous  vessel)  in  the  midst  of  a  solution  of 
protoxide  of  iron,  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or 
of  oxalic  acid. 

Mineral  Arhorizations  in  Solutions  of  Alka^ 
line  Silicates, — Filling  a  glass  jar  of  convenient 
size  with  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  or  potash, 
of  the  strength  (with  the  former,  at  least)  given 
by  diluting  the  commercial  solution  with  about 
five  times  its  volume  of  water,  and  dropping  in 
a  few  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  iron,  a 
sort  of  mineral  vegetation,  of  slender  stalks  and 
branches,  and  of  the  color  of  the  sulphate  used 
—olive  green  with  iron,  and  light  blue  with 
copper — soon  springs  up ;  and  this  may,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  quite  fill  the  jar  with 
delicate  arborescent  or  moss-like  forms,  similar 
to  those  seen  in  the  moss  agate.  The  direction 
of  the  stalks  and  branches  depends  on  the  den- 


sity of  the  «olution ;  theu*  production  appears 
due  to  formation  of  mineral  silicates;  and  tlie 
uniformity  of  direction  of  the  brjmches  in  the 
same  solution  has  been  thought  to  indicate  in 
the  latter  a  sort  of  invisible  cleavage.  The  two 
sulphates  above  named  can  be  used  togeUier, 
and  with  them  abo  sulphates  of  nickel  and  zinc. 
The  illusion  is  heightened  by  previously  ^rink- 
linff  tlie  bottom  of  the  jar  with  washed  sand, 
adding  a  little  bichromate  of  potash  to  give  the 
appearance  of  soil,  and  powdered  sulphate  of 
copper  for  iron]  over  some  -parts,  to  imitate 
grass,  with  care,  the  vessel  can  be  moved; 
or  the  silicate  solution  can,  in  some  cases,  even 
be  displaced  by  a  gentle  stream  of  water,  after 
the  arborizations  are  formed.  Some  remarks 
on  this  topic  appear  in  the  Jour,  of  the  Frank- 
lin Institute,  June,  1865. 

Efflorescence  of  Crystals. — Dr.  Pape  {Poggta^ 
dorr's  Annaten,  No.  2,  1865)  finds  that  tMs 
change  always  commences  at  certain  points, 
which  bear  a  constant  relation  to  the  fom  of 
the  crystal.  This  we  must  suppose  to  hold  trae 
of  spontaneous  efflorescence  only;  since  Fara- 
day found  that  the  point  at  which  eflflorescence 
shall  begin  can  be  determined  by  scratching  the 
surface  of  a  crystal;  and  this  was  true  with 
crystals  of  carbonate,  phosphate,  and  sulphate 
of  soda,  which  had  previously  been  kept  with- 
out change  for  years.  In  a  continuation,  later, 
of  his  investigations,  Pape  shows  that  the  spon- 
taneous efilorescence  is  propagated  in  spots  of 
determinate  form,  generally  partaking  more  or 
less  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  the  proportions  of  the 
diameters  of  which  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  form  of  the  crystal.  Akin  to  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  well-known  fact  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  heat-conducting  powers  of  a  crystal 
in  the  directions  of  its  different  axes.  Upon 
newly  formed  crystals  of  Glauber's  salt,  large 
elliptical  spots  may  be  noticed  within  five  or  tea 
minutes  after  their  removal  from  the  mother- 
liquor.  Sharply  defined  spots  in  like  manner 
appear,  after  the  lapse  of  a  day  or  more,  on  sol- 
pliato  of  zinc.  The  most  rapid  spread  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  shorter  axis  of  the  crystal;  the 
slow  est,  in  that  of  the  longer.  The  effloresoenc^ 
figure  on  any  face  thus  depends  on  its  position 
with  regard  to  the  axes.  The  author  suggests 
that  observation  of  these  figures  may  be  resort- 
ed to,  when  the  ordinary  criteria  are  unsatis- 
factory, for  determining  the  system  to  which  a 
crystal  belongs. 

V.  Theoeetioal  Chemistbt.  For  the  most 
important  of  the  topics  requiring  notice  the 
present  year,  and  which  come  appropriately 
under  this  head,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
separate  article,  Nomenolatxtee  ahd  Notation*, 

CUEMIOAL. 

Saturability,  as  distinct  from  Equimknty.— 
In  an  article  entitled, "  On  a  Defect  m  the  Theory 
of  Saturation"  (Philos,  Mag.,  voL  xxviiL),  air. 
E.  J.  Mills,  after  citinc  the  facts—that  the  atomi- 
city or  saturability  of  a  given  body  is  expressed 
by  the  number  of  units*  weight  of  hydrogen 
which  can  be  made  to  combine  with  a  certain 
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itandard  weight  of  it  (as  Os,  OiH,  &o.,  are 
eompletelj  saturated  by  additions  respectively 
of  6H,  5H,  <fec,) ;  and  that  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  in  some  cases  hydrogen  oom- 
poands,  and  to  the  want  of  them  in  others,  it 
has  been  allowed  in  practice  to  take  a  constant 
weight  of  some  other  element  equivalent  to  a 
imit-weigbt  of  hydrogen,  and  most  frequently 
80  in  ease  of  the  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine 
compounds, — goes  on  to  present  certain  cases, 
as  that  of  the  union  secondarily  of  the  chloride 
of  alver  (usually  regarded  as  a  perfectly  satura- 
ted C4)mpound),  with  bromide  of  silver,  in  the 
proportions  of  3  to  2,  and  also  of  compounds 
such  as  the  chlorides  of  lithium  and  sodium 
(regarded  in  like  manner),  with  certain  propor- 
tions o(  water ;  and  to  urge  these  as  illustrations 
of  the  principle  assumed  by  him,  that  inter- 
changeability  of  saturating  function  between 
any  elements  must  depend  not  only  on  their 
being  capable  of  transposition  in  terms  of  equiv- 
alent value,  but  also  on  their  comparative*  af- 
finities for  the  substance  to  be  saturated.  His 
conclusion  is,  that  "  Any  two  radicals  are  not 
equal  in  saturating  power  for  a  third,  unless 
they  are  equal  in  equivalency  and  affinity  also ; 
and  in  most  cases  of  combination  there  is  a 
residual  saturabiUty,  due  to  affinity,  enabling 
the  new  compound  itself  to  enter  into  combi- 
nation." 

Mechanical  Energy  of  Chemical  Action. — 
IL  Schroder  van  der  Kolk  has  a  long  and  highly 
original  conununication  on  this  subject  in  Fog- 
9eidorff^»  Annalen^  cxxii.,  489  (July,  1864), 
from  an  abstract  of  which  in  the  Amer.  Jovr. 
«f  Science,  January,  1865,  we  condense  a  state- 
ment of  the  leading  principles  advanced  in  it. 
The  author  applies  the  theory  of  mechanical 
energy  to  chemical  processes,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  relations  of  chemical  affinity 
to  heat. 

i^ting  the  conclusions  of  Deville  (see  Diesoci- 
eUony  £c.)  that  by  a  sufficiently  high  temper- 
itore  all  chemical  compounds  may  be  resolved 
into  their  elements,  while  the  separated  atoms, 
iqwn  the  lowering  again  of  their  temperature, 
in  some  cases  reunite,  and  in  others  do  not  so, 
he  regards  this  distinction  as  being  a  funda- 
inentiu  one,  marking  two  classes  of  bodies ;  and 
tiie  result  so  reached  he  further  connects  with 
the  facts  observed  by  Favre  and  Silbermann, 
diowing  that  certain  combinations  are  effected 
with  etolution^  and  others  with  absorption^  of 
heat  Rejecting  the  heat  consumed  in  "ex- 
ternal work,"  everybody  has  —  at  whatever 
tetoperatore  above  zero — an  amount  of  "me- 
dunical  energy  "  measured  by  the  quantity  of 
ndi  energy  in  it  at  zero,  plus  the  quantity  con- 
mned  in  effecting  molecular  changes  that  have 
CHBcurred  in  it  above  that  point,  and  the  quan- 
tfty  api>eflring  in  the  given  rise  of  temperature. 
An  dectric  spark  determines  combination  be- 
tween H  and  O,  and  during  the  change  much 
heat  is  evolved :  previous  to  combination  the 
dements  had  each  a  definite  quantity  of  energy ; 
hence,   disregarding  the    external  work,  the 


vapor-product,  on  cooling  to  the  original  tem- 
perature, will  contain  a  quantity  of  energy  less 
than  that  of  its  components  bv  the  amount  of 
heat  liberated  in  the  act  of  combination.  Now, 
in  order  to  decompose  again  the  vapor  of  water 
at  such  temperature,  precisely  this  amount  of 
ener^  must  be  resuppUed, 

With  compound  bodies,  then,  two  cases  occur ; 
each  given  compound  contains  either  mare  or 
less  energy  than  that  previously  possessed  by 
its  components.  The  first  class  of  cases  are 
those  in  which,  during  decomposition,  heat  is 
given  out;  the  second,  those  In  which,  in  the 
like  change,  it  is  absorbed.  Heating,  then,  a 
body  of  ihQ  first  class  to  the  point  of  decompo- 
sition, heat  will  during  that  change  be  given 
out ;  and  the  components,  on  cooUng,  will  not 
reunite,  their  sum  of  energy  having  been  by  bo 
much  diminished.  To  secure  their  recombina- 
tion, either  the  body  must  take  up  heat  from 
the  surrounding  medium,  or  its  own  tempera- 
ture must  fall ;  but  although  it  is  possible  that 
strong  lenity  may  effect  combination  even 
under  such  circumstances,  yet  no  instances  of 
the  kind  appear  to  be  known.  The  conclusions 
just  stated  in  regard  to  the  first  of  the  two 
classes  of  bodies,  are  confirmed  by  the  facts 
observed  by  Favre  and  Silbermann  in  respect 
to  nitrous  oxide,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  chlorous 
and  chloric  acids,  and  hold  true  also  of  the 
chloride,  iodide,  and  sulphide  of  nitrogen,  all 
of  which  bodies,  on  decomposition  by  heating 
or  otherwise,  evolve  heat,  and  do  not  recom- 
bine  on  cooling.  The  law  holds  also  in  case  of 
certain  changes  of  physical  condition  in  dimor- 
phous or  polymorphous  bodies,  as  when  heated 
arragonite  passes  into  calc-spar,  etc.  The  coo- 
verse  of  the  law  intimated — ^the  case,  namely, 
of  the  second  of  the  two  classes  of  bodies— is 
illustrated  by  carbonate  of  lime,  which,  decom- 
posed by  heat,  absorbs  heat:  the  compound 
nas  less  energy  than  its  components  taken  to- 
gether have,  and  as  a  fact  the  base  and  acid  re- 
unite on  cooling;— also  in  case  of  slacking 
quicklime:  the  compound  CaO  +  HO  evolves 
heat  in  forming,  and  consequently  this  hydrate, 
decomposed  by  heat,  forms  again  upon  cooling. 

But  here  an  apparent  exception  presents 
itself.  In  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  and 
of  water  heat  is  evolved;  decomposition  can 
only  take  place  by  absorption  of  neat,  at  still 
higher  temperatures;  and  on  cooling,  recom- 
bination ought  to  occur,  but  does  not  so  [at 
least,  in  all  circumstances].  This  must  be  ex- 
plained on  the  supposition  that,  in  such  cases, 
the  purely  chemical  aflSnity  does  not  at  the  . 
lower  temperatures  suffice.  On  this  view,  two 
conditions  are  in  general  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  a  compound :  1,  a  sufficient  chem- 
ical force,  or  affinity;  2,  the  requisite  amount 
of  mechanical  energy.  Of  the  two  classes  of 
cases  above  considered,  the  most  frequent  are 
the  irreversible,  or  those  in  which  a  body, 
changing  under  action  of  heat  and  with  evolu- 
tion of  heat,  does  not  of  itself  return  to  the 
original  state.    Of  the  other  or  reversible  class 
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of  instances,  bowoTer,  illostrations  occur  also 
in  the  latent  heat  of  fosion  and  of  evaporation. 
The  heat  of  combination  of  a  compound  is  the 
same,  whether  the  latter  be  formed  suddenly 
or  by  degrees. 

The  part  played  by  affinity  in  these  cases  is 
further  illustrated  by  such  facts  as  that,  while 
H  and  01,  CO  and  O,  &c.,  combine  suddenly 
in  unlimited  quantities  by  means  of  the  electric 
spark,  and  with  evolution  of  heat,  in  other  cases, 
as  N  and  O,  combination  by  electric  action  oc- 
curs gradually,  without  evolution  of  heat,  and 
only  so  long  as  the  spark  passes.  In  the  first 
of  these  sets  of  cases,  the  components  have 
enough  of  energy,  but  not  of  affinity:  the  elec- 
tric spark  initiates  the  supply  of  the  latter, 
wliich  may  then  be  supposed  to  be  kept  up  by 
the  heat  that  at  once  begins  to  be  evolved.  In 
the  second,  the  components  are  deficient  in 
eneray;  and  electricity  furnishes  this,  each 
spark  yielding  only  a  definite  amount  of  work. 
The  case  of  ammonia  forms  an  exception  as  yet 
.unexplained.  Finally,  the  author  takes  ground 
against  the  assumption  often  made  that  the 
heat  of  combination,  in  a  given  case,  is  to  be 
taken  as  the  measure  of  the  chemical  affinity ; 
and  he  considers  the  former,  regarded  as  differ- 
ence in  energy,  as  being  rather  the  measure  of 
the  stability  of  the  compound. 

Constitution  of  Ammonium  Arrkilgam, — This 
subject  is  treated  of  by  Dr.  Charles  M.  Wether- 
ill,  in  an  article  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Science,  September,  1865.  The  author  remarks 
that  the  existence  of  the  hypothetical  radical, 
NHi  (ammonium),  depends  less  upon  the  char- 
acteristics of  its  so-called  amalgam  than  upon 
the  parallelism  of  its  salts  with  those  of  the 
alkahes.  But,  once  admitting  the  metallic  na- 
ture of  ammonium,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  assign- 
ing a  similar  character  te  the  radicals  of  many, 
if  not  all,  of  the  organic  bases ;  whence,  there 
must  be  numerous  compound  metals,  and  the 
notion  of  a  metal  as  an  element  is  destroyed. 

The  so-called  ammonium  amalgam  bears  a 
close  resemblance  in  physical  properties  to  the 
amalgams  proper.  The  mercury  in  it  has  lost 
its  fluidity,  and  its  relations  of  cohesion  and 
adhesion  are  changed;  thus,  it  has  become 
pasty,  and  adheres  to  platinum,  iron,  and  other 
metals.  The  mass  has  also  become  much  in- 
creased in  volume;  but  left  to  itself,  it  grad- 
ually shrinks,  resolving  itself  again  into  mercury, 
and  ammonia  compounds  and  hydrogen  [NHa 
(NH40)H].  In  reflecting  on  the  questions  why 
ammonium,  should  thus  apparently  blend  with 
mercury,  and  then  fall  apart  into  NHs  and  H, 
and  why  it  should  unite  with  the  mercury  rather 
than  at  once  oxidize  by  decomposing  the  water 
present.  Dr.  Wetherill  conceived  the  idea  that 
there  is  in  reality  no  amalgam  of  ammonium 
formed;  but  that,  in  the  reaction,  the  sodium 
decomposes  the  water,  evolving  hydrogen,  and 
forming  caustic  soda,  which  in  its  turn  sets  free 
ammonia  from  the  chloride,  the  mercury  be- 
ing also  liberated  (thus,  Nn401+H0+HgN'a= 
NH.O+H-fNaCl+Hg);  and  further,  toat  in 


the  so-called  amalgam  the  molecules  of  mercary 
have  become  altered  in  their  capacity  for  co- 
hesion, by  catalysis,  polarity  of  atoms,  or  some 
unknown  cause,  so  that  the  bubbles  of  gas  are 
retained,  and  swelling  takes  place. 

The  author  accordingly  experimented  in  a 
variety  of  ways  upon  the  ammonium  amalgam, 
obtained  by  agency  of  that  of  sodium.  He 
proved  that  the  change  in  the  mercmy  was  not 
due  to  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  whether 
alone  or  in  presence  of  ammonia,  but  only  oo 
Qurred  when  the  ammonia  itself  was  in  the 
nascent  condition.  Among  his  experiments 
were — ^that  of  squeezing  the  amalgam  throngb 
a  piece  of  muslin,  when  it  was  immediately,  and 
without  change  of  temperature  or  other  evi- 
dence of  affinity,  resolved  into  mercury;  that 
of  forming  the  amalgam  by  means  of  the  hat- 
tery,  using  diflferent  ammonia  salts  in  contact 
with  mercury  at  the  negative  pole,  &c.  "When, 
upon  filter  paper  placed  on  a  glass  plate,  and 
moistened  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia containing  lumps  of  the  salt,  a  glohule  of 
mercury  is  deposited,  and  the  current  of  a  10- 
oell  Bunsen  battery  is  passed  through  the  mer- 
cury and  paper,  the  mercury  being  in  contact 
with  the  negative  pole,  the  amalgam  is  finely 
produced,  extending  out  in  dendritic  form 
toward  the  positive  pole ;  but  if  a  glass  plate  be 
pressed  upon  the  materials  so  as  to  prevent  the 
swelling,  the  amalgam  is  not  formed. 

From  the  results  of  his  experiments,  tb( 
author  concludes  that — 1,  the  so-called  am 
monium  amalgam  is  not  aji  alloy  of  mercwy 
and  ammonium ;  2,  the  swelling  of  the  mass  L^ 
due  to  retention  of  gas  bubbles ;  8,  the  coher- 
ence of  the  gases  and  liquids  concerned  is 
changed  from  a  normal  condition,  exhibiting 
phenomena  which  may  be  classed  with  those 
of  catalysis. 

VI.  Applications  of  Chemistet.— To  some 
extent,  of  course,  applications  of  chemical  princi- 
ples and  facts,  and  the  processes  for  obtaining 
certain  elementary  and  compound  bodies,  have 
been  incidentally  alluded  to  in  preceding  por- 
tions of  this  article,  as  well  as  also  in  others  to 
which,  in  course  of  it,  reference  is  made.  As 
properly  belonging  under  this  head,  for  exam- 
ple, are  the  articles,  sugar  and  wines. 

Processes  for  Obtaining  Oxygen,  —  Among 
processes  lately  proposed  for  this  purpose,  that  of 
Webster  is  mentioned  in  this  Cyclop jedu  for 
1862.  Several  others  have  since  been  pub- 
lished. 

Mr.  Robbins  has  described  a  process  to  which 
he  has  given  the  name  of  '*  Qxygenesis,"  and 
which,  he  states,  furnishes  the  gas  instantane- 
ously and  without  the  need  of  applying  heat 
The  method  is  based  on  an  experiment  due  to 
SchSnbein :  in  it,  a  dry  powdered  mixture  [ac- 
cording to  one  account]  of  three  equivalents  of 
peroxide  of  barium  and  one  of  bichromate  of  pot- 
ash, is  placed  in  a  glass  flask  provided  with  an 
exit  tube;  and  ^ute  sulphuric  acid  bein2 
then  poured  on,  oxygen  is  given  off  freely  and 
with  effervescence.     Theoretically,  it  is  con 
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ndered  that  in  this  process  ozone  and  antozone 
are  simiiltaneouslj  liberated,  and  that  these 
uniting  fonn  common  oxygen.  Although  M. 
£ahlmann,  among  others,  has  done  much  to 
develop  the  uses  and  value  of  the  baryta-com- 
poimds  in  the  arts,  yet  the  peroxide,  at  least, 
bis  not  hitherto  been  produced  and  sold  as  a 
commercial  article;  so  that  it  would  as  yet 
have  to  be  specially  prepared.  The  author  of 
the  paper,  however,  speaks  of  arrangements 
haying  been  made  for  furnishing  this  compound 
more  cheaply,  and  he  states  that  the  price  of  it 
has  already  been  reduced  from  that  formerly 
boIdiD|;  viz.,  5s.  per  lb.  Other  peroxides  could 
be  iwed,  but  such  have  proved  less  easy  of  prep- 
aratioD  than  that  of  barium. — Chem.  Netc$, 
March  12,  1864. 

M.  fleitmann  has  a  new  process,  depending 
<m  the  drcnmstance  that,  when  a  concentrated 
solution  of  hypochlorite  of  lime  (bleaching 
powder)  is  warmed  with  a  little  oxide  of  cobalt, 
the  former  i3  completely  decomposed  into  chlo- 
i^eof  calciom,  which  remains  in  solution,  and 
oiygen,  which  escapes.  The  evolution  of  the 
gas  takes  place  at  from  70°  to  80°  0.,  and  is 
steady  and  re^ar ;  and  the  whole  of  the  quan- 
tity contained  in  the  hypochlorite  is  given  off. 
From  I  to  -^^th  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  cobalt 
oxide  [one  account  states,  the  hydrated  sesqui- 
oxide]  suffices;  and  this  serves  to  decompose 
in  indefinite  amount  of  the  bleaching  salt, 
since,  if  the  oxide  be  separated  and  kept  moist 
it  may  be  nsed  over  again  as  often  as  desired. 
Ihc  author's  theory  of  the  process  is  that  a 
lover  oxide  continually  takes  oxygen  from  the 
bjpochlorite,  passing  into  a  higher,  and  return- 
in^  at  onco  again  into  the  state  of  the  lower 
oxide  and  free  oxygen.  The  cobalt  oxide  need 
not  be  prepared  separately ;  a  few  drops  of  any 
s^ble  cobalt  salt  added  to  the  liquid  sufficing 
to  form  it  The  solution  of  hypochlorite  must 
be  dear,  as  it  can  be  obtained  by  decantation, 
sad  flasks  may  be  fiUed  with  it  to  Jths  of  their 
edacity;  whfle,  on  the  large  scale,  steam-boil- 
ere  could  be  used.  Tlie  materials  employed  are 
qirite  bulky,  and  the  volume  of  gas  secured  is 
proportionally  much  less  than  in  case  of  chlorate 
of  potaah ;  but  while  in  cost  of  a  given  volume 
of  gas  furnished  these  two  methods  are  much 
the  same,  the  new  one  has  the  advantage  in 
iteadiness  and  manageableness,  as  for  lecture 
e^>eriments  in  which  the  use  of  the  gas-holder 
is  not  convenient. — ^Original  paper  in  Ann,  der 
Ohem,  und  Pharm.^  cxxxiv.  64. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Artiett,  having  experimented 
Itfgely  with  the  process  just  named,  finds  that 
2Qoist  peroxide  of  iron  or  oxide  of  copper  serves 
the  like  purpose  with  that  of  cobalt.  A  few 
drops  of  the  nitrate  of  copper  will  suffice  for 
die  reaction.  It  is  stated  that  M.  Archereau, 
ofPMTs,  obtains  oxygen  by  raising  to  intense 
h«tt  in  a  fbmace  somewhat  like  that  of  Siemens 
ttnixtnre  of  silica  and  sulphate  of  lime  (burned), 
■Ectte  of  lime  being  formed  and  oxygen  with 
•olphurous  acid  escapmg,  the  latter  of  which 
he  proposes  to  remove  by  subjecting  the  mix- 


ture to  pressure,  and  absorbing  any  remnant 
with  milk  of  lime.  The  process  is  said  to  fur- 
nish the  gas  80  cheaply  that  it  may  be  economl- 
callv  used  with  coal  gas  to  make  a  lime  Hght, 
in  place  of  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  burners, 
for  stores  or  halls.  8till  another  process  is  that 
of  M.  Carlevaris,  which  consists  in  heating  to- 
gether the  black  oxide  of  manganese  and  nlioa 
(MnOs  and  SiO»),  when  a  silicate  of  the  pro- 
toxide 6f  manganese  is  formed,  and  one  eqmva- 
lent  of  oxygen  set  free. 

Iodine,  —  M.  Schwartz  has  indicated  two 
methods  of  extracting  iodine  from  the  saline 
matter  of  certain  mother-liquors:  the  first,  that 
of  dissolving  the  salts  in  water,  and  treating 
with  bichromate  of  potassa  and  sulphuric  acid, 
when  the  iodine  is  at  once  deposited ;  the  sec- 
ond, that  of  boiling  the  salts  with  perchloride 
of  iron,  and  dissolving  the  displaced  iodine  by 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  last-named  method 
may  perhaps  serve  for  the  separation  of  iodine 
from  bromme. 

Nitrogeny  de. — In  one  of  a  series  of  papers' 
entitled  "  Contributions  to  Chemistry  from  the 
Laboratory  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School," 
and  which  appear  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Science^  Prof.  W.  Gibbs  presents  (May,  1864^  a 
mode  of  determination  of  nitrogen  by  weight, 
as  also  metl)ods  of  separation  of  cerium  f?om 
several  other  metals,  and  the  uses  of  hypo- 
sulphate  of  soda  and  fluohydrate  of  fluoride  of 
potassium  in  certain  analyses  of  metals.  The 
subject  of  separation  of  metals  is  continued  in  the 
number  of  tne  same  journal  for  January,  1865. 

Electro-  Chemical  Separation  qfMetaUoids, — 
The  electro-chemical  method  of  separation  of 
bodies  from  their  combinations  is  already  founds 
in  case  of  simple  bodies  generally,  and  of  a  large 
number  of  their  principal  compounds,  to  serve, 
under  most  circumstances,  better  than  the  modes 
offered  by  pure  chemistry.  Among  metalloids, 
the  preparation  of  which  by  this  method  is  of 
most  interest,  are,  nitrogen,  obtainable  from 
ammonia  or  nitrio  acid ;  as  also  chlorine,  hro* 
mine,  and  iodine.  These  are  all  procured  by 
essentially  the  same  method ;  that^  namely,  of 
decomposing  in  a  U-shaped  tube  the  hydrogen- 
ated  combination  of  the  given  metalloid,  using 
graphite  conductors  as  the  electrodes.  Arsenic 
&  of  all  the  metalloids  the  most  easily  isolated, 
and  that  altogether,  and  from  a  variety  of  ar- 
seniferous  substances.  Boron  and  iiUcium  are 
not  easily  separated  in  any  conside|«ble  quan- 
tities. 

A  tery  Sensitive  Reaction  for  Iran, — Natan- 
Bon  has  observed  that  sulpho-cyanide  of  iron  is 
soluble  in  ether,  and  that  when  a  solution  con- 
taining a  trace  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  but  exhibiting  no  visible 
red  tint,  is  agitated  with  ether,  the  latter  assumes 
a  rose  color  resembling  that  produced  in  chlo- 
roform by  traces  of  iodine.  Of  course,  the  pre- 
cautions usual  in  testing  for  iron  by  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  must  be  taken  in  employ- 
ing Natanson^s  process.  Note  in  Amer,  Jour, 
of  Science,  September,  1864. 
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Ozouf9  Process  for  Carbonic  Acid, — ^This 
process,  described  in  a  number  (early  part  of 
1865)  of  the  Bolletin  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragemant  of  Indoi^try  (Paris),  consists 
essentially  in  directing  the  gases,  proceeding 
from  coke  burnt  in  a  specially  constructed  fur- 
nace, and  after  the  fonner  have  been  properly 
washed,  through  a  series  of  vessels  containing 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  carbonic  aci£ 
which  is  the  principal  constituent  of  the  mixed 
gas  from  the  coke,  is  taken  up  by  the  carbonate, 
converting  it  into  the  bicarbonate.  The  solution 
so  changed  is  then  pumped  into  a  cylinder,  and 
being  heated  to  boiling-point,  it  parts  with  the 
second  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid — say,  with 
one-half  tne  volume  of  this  gas  existing  in  com- 
bination in  it.  The  gas  so  disengaged  should 
be  of  course  quite  pure ;  and  it  can  be  applied 
to  a  variety  of  uses,  as  the  manufacture  of  soda 
and  other  eflfervescent  waters,  of  white  lead, 
&c.  The  potash  solution  from  which  it  has 
been  set  free  is  ready  for  use  over  again. 

Otovf^s  Process  for  White  Lead, — ^The  report 
just  referred  to,  also  describes  the  application 
of  carbonic  acid,  obtained  in  the  manner  given, 
to  the  manufacture  of  white  lead.  M.  Ozouf 's 
process  is  in  this  respect  substantially  that  of 
Th^nard,  the  passing  of  carbonic  acid  gas  into 
vessels  containing  solution  of  sub^cetate  (basic 
acetate)  of  lead.  The  inventor  states,  however, 
that  by  proportioning  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  to  the  composition  of  the  subacetate, — 
the  latter  containing  variable  proportions  of 
acetic  acid,  fi*om  two  down  to  only  one  of  the 
acid  for  every  three  equivalents  of  oxide  of  lead. 
— ^he  is  able  to  produce  at  will  white  lead  of 
any  definite  composition ;  and  this  result  is  of 
course  one  of  practical  importance.  A  sample 
furnished  by  him,  on  analysis,  showed  a  com- 
position represented  by  the  formula  8  (PbO, 
00,)  +  PbO,  HO. 

Preparation  of  Potash.-- A  brief  note  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  for  Novem- 
ber, 1865,  gives  the  substance  of  a  mode  of 
procuring  potash  from  feldspar.  In  this,  feld- 
spar, fluorspar,  and  chalk  are  pulverized,  mixed, 
and  calcined.  Floride  of  silicium  is  disengaged, 
silicate  of  lime  is  formed,  and  potash  is  set  free. 
The  alkali  may  be  dissolved  out  witli  boiling 
water,  and  freed  from  any  lime  carried  with  it 
by  carbonic  acid.  Some  feldspars,  however, 
are  said  to  contain  large  quantities  of  soda,  and 
on  treatment  to  yield  that  base. 

Recent  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
soda  and  certain  soda  compounds,  and  in  the 
way  of  utilization  of  the  waste  of  the  works, 
&c.,  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  merit  treatment 
in  a  separate  article.  (See  Soda  and  Soda 
Compounds.) 

Preparation  ofKitre, — ^The  subject  of  nitrifi- 
cation^ or  the  production  of  the  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash in  the  so-called  nitre-beds,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, is  considered  under  Chemistry,  volume 
for  1862,  and  incidentally  also  in  that  for  1863. 
Manufacturers  of  saltpetre  have  of  late  years 
found  it  most  advantageous  to  convert  the  cal- 


careous and  roagnesian  nitrates  (obtained  b; 
leeching  out  of  the  nitre-yielding  productB  d 
the  beds)  into  nitrate  of  soda,  by  means  of  sul- 
phate of  soda,  and  then,  by  chloride  of  potasdom, 
to  convert  the  soda-salt  into  nitrate  of  potash 
(Regnanlt). 

Still  more  recently,  the  fabrication  of  nitre 
has  been  rendered  more  simple  and  less  ex- 
pensive by  decomposing  at  the  same  time,  and 
without  previous  preparation,  the  chloride  of 
potassium  and  the  sulphate  of  potash  procured 
from  the  salts  of  the  sort  of  sea-weed  known 
as  wrack,  by  reaction  of  nitrate  of  soda  with 
those  salts.  In  the  process,  also,  the  slight 
solubility  at  low  temperature  of  the  nitrate  of 
potash  is  turned  to  account,  as  well  as  its  readj 
purification  by  crystallization  and  washing;  and 
the  salts  of  less  value  remaining  in  the  mother- 
liquor  are  concentrated  and  dried  for  disposal  to 
manufacturers  of  glass. 

Preparation  of  Alum,— Mr,  Spence,  England, 
by  making  use  of  the  schists  which  he  in  con- 
tact with  beds  of  coal,  has  recently  succeeded 
in  producing  alum  on  a  very  economical  scale. 
Having  roasted  the  schist  in  small  heaps,  by 
aid  of  a  little  combustible  matter  along  with 
bituminous  material  contained  in  the  former, 
he  treats  the  ash,  reduced  to  powderj  by  snl- 
phuric  acid  in  the  condition  in  which  it  comes 
from  the  chambers.  The  excess  of  acid  re- 
quired for  acting  on  the  clay  of  the  schist  is 
afterwards  removed  by  saturating  it  in  the  fil- 
tered solution  by  a  current  of  ammonia  directly 
obtained  from  the  ammoniacal  waters  of  gas- 
works. Five  tons  of  the  schist  yield  four  tons 
of  alum ;  while  in  case  of  the  employment  of 
pyritous  earths,  a  very  much  larger  quantity  of 
the  primary  material  is  required  to  yield  the 
same  result.  Mr.  Spence's  works,  in  which 
this  process  is  in  use,  turn  out  annually  some 
6,600  tons  of  alum,  a  quantity  amoonting  to 
one-third  of  that  produced  each  year  in  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain. 

Detection  of  Explosive  Gases  in  Mines.-^i 
the  modes  of  testing  whether  or  not  explosive 
gases  are  present  in  mines,  by  observing  if  a 
peculiar  fonn  be  given  to  the  flame  of  a  lighted 
candle,  or  if  a  peculiar  behavior  or  fonn  be 
presented  by  the  flame  of  a  Davy's  lamp,  the 
former  is  exceedingly  hazardous,  while  even 
the  latter  is  not  free  from  the  danger  of  origi- 
nating explosion.  Mr.  G.  F.  AnseH  of  the 
Royal  Mint,  England,  appears  to  have  succeed- 
ed in  supplying  the  want  of  safe  tests,  in  the 
set  of  ingenious  instruments  recently  devised 
by  him  for  the  determination,  and  one  of  them 
especially  for  the  quantitative  estimation,  of  the 
presence  in  any  atmosphere  of  explosive  gases 
or  others  dificrent  from  those  of  common  air. 
All  these  are  in  their  construction  based  on  the 
well-kno^n  principle  that  gases  free  to  do  so 
mutually  intermix,  and  that  through  porous 
partitions,  including  many  even  of  which  the 
porosity  is  not  apparent ;  and  further,  upon  the 
law  that,  in  such  cases,  the  gases  diffuse  into 
each  other  toith  a  rapidity  in/cerselt/  propor- 
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tmal  to  iht  Bouare  roots  of  their  speeifie  graoi- 
Het;  90  that  tne  volume  of  a  body  of  gas  vnth- 
m  an  enclosed  space  tends  to  be  increased  or 
diminished  at  first,  according  as  another  gas 
9^>arated  from  it  by  a  porous  septum  is  rarer 
or  d^iser  than  itself. 
t  In  the  amplest  form  of  the  instruments  re- 

r  ferrcd  to,  a  U-shaped  tube,  blown  at  one  end 
}  loto  a  cup,  has  its  bend  filled  with  mercury  so 
I  that  this  occupies  the  lower  part  of  tiie  cup, 
\  while  oyer  the  latter  is  cemented  a  piece  of 
I  porous  tile.  The  cup  being  thus  chiefly  filled 
1  with  air,  indosed,  suppose  it  brought  into  an 
I  atmo^here  of  hydrogen :  the  specific  gravities 
of  the  two  are  as  (about)  14.4  and  1 ;  the  square 
roots  of  these  numbers,  as  8.8  and  1 ;  so  that 
for  eTery  1  part  of  air  difiiising  out  of  the  cup, 
8.8  of  hydrogen  tend  to  enter  it  In  fact, 
owing  to  the  pressure  thus  generated  within 
the  cup,  effusion  of  gases  goes  on  at  the  same 
time ;  but  the  former  process  being  most  rapid, 
the  mercury  is  depressed  in  the  cup  and  raised, 
in  the  other  arm  of  the  tube.  After  the  maxi- 
mnm  effect  of  the  difinsion  is  reached,  effusion 
ftill  conUnnes,  nntil  the  two  atmospheres  have 
;  I  come  to  a  like  constitution,  and  the  mercury 
has  returned  to  the  same  level  in  both  arms. 
Upon  then  removing  the  instrument  into  com- 
mon ar,  a  reverse  movement  is  set  up,  and  the 
mercury  at  first  rises  in  the  cup,  fallmg  in  the 
other  arm  of  the  siphon.  But,  placing  the  in- 
strument, contaimng  air,  in  carbonic  acid  (densi- 
ties 14.4  and  22 ;  square  roots,  8.8  and  4.7), 
the  prcsaire  is  at  first  diminished  in  the  cup ; 
and  the  phenomena  are  throughout  the  reverse 
o!  those  just  stated.  As  already  implied,  the 
theoretical  elevation  or  depression  can  in  no 
ease  be  fully  obtained ;  but  either  is  likely  to 
be  of  sensible  amount  Alongside  the  smaller 
arai  of  the  U-tube  is  accordingly  placed  a  scale; 
aad  this  is  graduated  to  indicate  the  percentage 
of  mine-gas  present  In  other  forms,  a  float  on 
the  mercury  in  the  sma^er  limb,  connected 
with  a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley,  and  a  small 
weight,  moves  an  index  over  a  circular  scale, 
tar  the  like  purpose.  But  while  all  these  re- 
quire to  be  directly  watched,  in  a  fifth  fomi,  a 
■nafi  india-rubber  balloon,  allowed  to  expand 
ODJ^  in  length,  is  made  by  its  elongation  on 
taking  throngh  its  pores  a  lighter  gas,  to  act  on 
a  kver,  release  clock-work,  and  thus  ring  a  bell. 
This  instrument  gives  almost  instant  warning 
of  the  sudden  irruption  of  explosive  gases  into 
a  mine,  and  the  beU  continues  to  ring  until  by 
ventilation  ihe  atmosphere  of  the  place  has  re- 
tomed  to  its  usual  character. 

The  most  valuable  of  all  these  instruments 
ii,  however,  one  resembling  an  aneroid  barom- 
eter,  and  of  about  the  size  of  a  watch,  having 
one  of  its  faces  of  porous  earthenware  but  ordi- 
aarily  protected  by  a  brass  case,  and  an  opeu- 
mg  through  its  handle  closed  by  turning  a 
•crew.  This  being  commonly  open,  so  that  the 
cavity  is  filled  with  air,  when  an  observation  is 
to  be  made  the  orifice  is  closed :  taking  the  in- 
■crumant  into  a  mine,  and  opening  the  case,  if 


the  lighter  mine-gases  be  present,  in  about  forty- 
five  seconds  their  maximum  effect  wiU  be  pro- 
duced; and  the  position  of  the  index  will,  by  aid 
of  a  vernier,  show  the  percentage  of  mine-gases 
present  Since  trains  of  trucks  running  into  or 
out  of  the  mine  disturb  the  pressure,  tlie  instru- 
ment should  be  used  in  the  intervals  between 
such  disturbances.  It  is  stated  that  no  appre- 
ciable variation  arises  firdm  temperature.  Some 
of  the  forms  can  be  connected  with  telegraphic 
arrangements.  The  instruments  have  been  used 
in  several  mines,  and  have  given  full  satisfac- 
tion to  practical  minem.  Cuts  of  the  instru- 
ments accompany  their  description,  in  the 
Chemical  Neteg^  December  16,  1865. 

Applieatiom  of  Bimlphide  of  Carbon. — ^This 
pecuhar  liquid  (composition,  CS^),  an  incidental 
product  of  the  distillation  of  coal,  and  which 
nas  already  received  many  interesting  and  valu- 
able applications,  has  recently  been  applied 
with  great  success  to  the  extraction  of  fatty 
matters  from  various  seeds  and  fruits ;  and  also, 
in  Algiers,  to  the  extracting  from  flowers  of 
various  essential  oils,  commonly  known  as  per- 
ftimes;  as  those  of  roses,  lavender,  jasmine, 
&c.  Messrs.  Allbriglit  &  Co.,  of  Birmingham, 
also  use  it  to  separate  the  common  phos- 
phorus from  the  red  or  amorphous  phosphorus, 
now  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  chemical 
matches. 

Extraction  of  Vegetable  Oils  l/y  means  of 
Volatile  Hydroearhons, — It  has  recently  been 
found  tliat  all  the  more  common  vegetable  oils, 
including  palm  oil,  olive  oil,  colza  oil,  and  lin- 
seed, rape-seed,  and  cotton-seed  oils,  may  be 
extracted  with  great  economy  by  means  of 
some  of  the  hydrocarbons  from  petroleum,  coal, 
schists,  and  bitumen,  and  best  by  those  whi(;li 
volatilize  nt  a  little  above  the  boiling-point  of 
water.  The  seeds  or  fruits,  crushed  or  ground 
in  the  usual  way,  are  digested  with  the  hydro- 
carbons in  tight  vessels.  From  the  solution  of 
the  vegetable  oil  in  the  mineral  spirit  which  is 
obtainJi,  the  latter  ip  afterwards  expelled  by 
applying  a  proper  heat.  The  solvent  is  con- 
densed for  re-use,  and  the  loss  of  it  may  be 
made  very  slight;  while  the  yield  of  oil  ob- 
tained by  the  means  indicated  is  said  to  be  from 
40  to  50  per  cent  gi-eater  than  that  secured  by 
the  ordinary  method — with  mechanical  press- 
ure. It  has  been  stated  that,  by  employment 
of  this  process,  the  yield  of  the  olives  pressed 
yeai'ly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Marseilles  alone 
could  be  increased  not  less  than  6,000,000 
pounds. 

Preparation  of  Clay  mth  Glycerine^  for 
.^odJtfmw^.— Experiments  recently  made  byM. 
Haas,  of  Stuttgard,  confirm  the  opinion  long 
advanced  as  to  the  value  of  glycerine  for  pre- 
serving the  plasticity  of  clay  intended  for  mod- 
elling. He  found  that  clay,  kneaded  up  with 
glycerine,  and  kept  for  two  months  in  a  warmed 
room,  was  still  as  plastic  as  on  the  first  day. 
The  clay  should  be  first  completely  di-ied,  then 
pulverized,  and  finally  mixed  with  the  requisite 
quantity  of  glycerine,  of  specific  gravity  of 
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1.231=27'  Baumd.  Incorporating  glycerine 
with  clay  already  moist,  evaporation  of  the 
water  later  occurs,  and  the  mass  loses  its  plas- 
tic property.  The  expense  of  the  glycerine 
might  seem  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  pro- 
cess. The  dried  clay  requires  nearly  half  its 
weight  of  glycerine ;  bat  the  cost  becomes  of 
less  importance  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
clay  so  preserves  its  plasticity  that,  without 
further  expense  or  labor  of  preparation,  it  can 
be  used  over  agdn  indefinitely.  The  prepared 
clay  is,  moreover,  still  much  cheaper  for  mod- 
ellhig  than  wax,  while  it  can  replace  the  latter 
for  flJl  purposes,  even  to  the  most  delicate  oper- 
ations; and  it  has  the  farther  advantage  of 
maintaining  the  same  consistency  and  plasticity 
from  cold  up  to  quite  high  temperatures. 

In  a  note  in  the  Mechanics^  Magazine,  No- 
vember 24,  1865,  Mr.  Peter  Hart  states  that, 
having  in  course  of  some  experiments  to  pre- 
pare pipe-clay  repeatedly  for  luting,  he  found 
that  by  mixing  the  clay  with  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  (sp.  gr.,  1.350)  the  luting  kept 
good  during  the  whole  remaining  course  of  his 
experiments ;  while  a  portion  of  it  tried  about 
a  year  later  was  still  plastic.  As  it  appeared 
impossible  to  dry  the  mass,  it  would  probably 
not  serve  for  cases  in  which  the  modelled  forms 
required  drying. 

Linoleum,  and  its  Applications, — The  name 
linoleum  (linuB,  linseed,  and  oleum,  oil)  has 
been  given  to  a  substance  obtained  by  oxidizing 
the  linseed  oil  of  commerce,  thus  converting  it 
into  a  semi-resinous  matter,  and  then  combin- 
ing this  at  a  strong  heat  with  resinous  gums 
and  other  ingredients.  The  new  product  has 
the  appearance,  and  many  of  the  properties,  of 
india-rubber.  It  can,  like  the  latter,  be  made 
into  a  varnish  or  cement ;  and  this  can  be  em- 
ployed for  water-proofing  clothing,  for  protect- 
ing iron  or  wood,  and  for  coating  the  bottom 
of  ships,  as  well  as  for  cementing  wood  with 
iron  or  wood  with  wood.  It  can  be  vulcanized 
by  heat,  and  that  to  the  hardness  of  th^ardest 
woods;  and  in  this  condition  can  be  worked  by 
filing,  planing,  or  turning,  and  made  to  take  a 
high  polish.  It  can  also  be  moulded  in  heated 
dies  to  any  desired  form ;  and  combined  with 
emery,  it  forms  excellent  grinding  wheels. 
Among  the  articles  made  from  it  or  by  appli- 
cation of  it,  are  said  to  be  sheaves  for  pulleys, 
surgical-instrument  handles,  picture-frames, 
mouldings,  veneers,  &c.;  and  also  carriage- 
aprons,  sail-covers,  tarpaulin,  gas-pipes,  paints 
and  enamels  for  certain  purposes,  ©c.  One  of 
its  chief  applications  thus  far  has  been  to  the 
making  of  washable  felt  carpets  or  floor-cloths. 
For  producing  this  cloth,  a  face  of  the  linoleum 
mixed  with  ground  or  powdered  cork  is  rolled 
in  upon  one  side  of  stout  canvas,  while  the 
other  side  is  water-proofed  with  the  varnish 
already  referred  to.  The  fabric  is  printed  with 
blocks  in  the  ordinary  way.    The  carpeting  so 

Produced  is  noiseless  and  pliable,  is  not  afifected 
y  heat,  washes  readily,  and  is  very  dm*able. 
Aniline  Black:  Printing  and  Qualities, — 


This  colored  derivative  of  aniline  may  be  Baiil 
to  complete  the  series  of  brilliant  colore  de- 
rived  from  that  base ;  though  from  the  other 
members  of  that  series,  as  the  red,  the  blae,  and 
the  violet,  it  differs  in  nearly  all  important  re- 
spects. Mr.  John  Lightfoot,  of  Accringtoo, 
patented  in  January,  1863,  a  process  of  obtain- 
ing the  then  new  aniline  black,  upon  cotton,  by 
printing  or  dyeing  with  the  following  nuxture: 
chlorate  of  potash,  and  sal-ammoniac,  each.  23 
grammes;  aniline,  chlorhydric  add,  and  per- 
chloride  of  copper,  each,  60  gr. ;  acetic  acid,  12 
gr. ;  solution  of  starch,  1  litre.  The  fabric  be- 
ing printed  with  this  mixture,  dried,  and 
warmed  in  "  oxidation  cliambers,"  the  black  is 
then  first  developed ;  and  it  is  afterwards  fixed 
by  washing  in  water  slightly  alkaline.  The 
coloring  matter  is  completely  msolnble,  and  re- 
mains intimately  fixed  in  the  febric.  The  dis- 
advantages attending  this  process,  however, 
among  them  the  injury  done  to  the  strength  of 
the  fibre,  led  to  its  abandonment;  and  the 
same  appears  to  be  true  of  M.  Oamille  K»ch- 
lin's  process,  in  which  the  copper  was  for  the 
first  time  introduced  into  the  fabric  instead  of 
the  mixture,  and  in  form  of  a  sulphate;  and  i 
of  M.  Cordillot's,  in  which  the  chloride  of  c(^ 
per  is  replaced  by  ferrocyanide  [or  perhaps,  fe^ 
ricyanide]  of  anmionium. 

M.  Lauth  {Bulletin  de  la  SoeieU  Chimifu 
de  Paris,  December,  1864,  p.  416;  Le  Techno- 
hgiste,  April,  1865)  describes  a  modification 
of  Lightfoot's  process  introduced  by  him,  and 
in  which  he  prints  by  using  with  the  aniline 
and  potash  salts  also  an  insoluble  oxidable  salt, 
but  which  shall  become  soluble  upon  thetissne; 
for  example,  the  sulphide  of  copper.  By  the 
oxidizing  action  of  the  chloric  acid,  or  of  the 
chlorine  set  free  during  reaction  of  chlorhy- 
drate  of  aniline  up  chlorate  of  potash,  the  snl- 
phide  of  copper  is  transformed  into  sulphate. 
The  author  states  that  this  process  is  economi- 
cal, while  in  it  the  piixture  does  not  atteck  the 
metallic  rollers  or  other  mechanism,  nor  does  it 
weaken  the  fabric — ^no  more,  at  all  events,  than 
madder  black.  The  color  is  fixed  at  20^  to  40 
0.,  and  is  very  permanent ;  while  the  w>inp^ 
sition  of  the  dye  allows  of  its  being  printed 
with  all  sorts  of  colors. 

The  anilme  black  has  an  altogether  nni(jae 
appearance,  velvety,  and  very  rich.  The  in- 
corporated dye  is  completely  insoluble  in  water, 
even  boiling  and  with  soap ;  and  also,  it  w 
stated,  in  alkalies  or  acids.  The  latter  indeed 
change  the  black  to  green;  but  the  original 
color  is  restored  by  a&alies.  Bichromate  of 
potash  deepens  the  shade,  but  in  concentrated 
solution  slightly  reddens  it.  Strong  chlonde 
of  lime  bleaches  it,  but  after  a  time  the  color  is 
almost  perfectly  restored.  ^    . 

In  the  same  number  of  Le  Teehnologiste  is  a 
description  of  a  mode  of  preparing  aniline  grem, 
by  previous  preparation  of  aldehyde,  and  then 
treating  in  tne  manner  given  a  mixture  of  this 
with  fuchsine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  cold  water. 

I^ew  Solvent  for  Aniline  Ifyes.—^^ewsoi- 
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?ait  tor  the  greater  part  of  the  aniline  dyes  has 
been  discovered  by  M.  G.  de  Claubry,  and  com- 
miinicated  hj  him  in  a  paper  (March  27,  1865, 
ifc  appears)  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences. 
In  place  of  alcohol  and  methylated  spirit,  which 
are  high-priced  or  injurious  to  the  workmen, 
M.  de  Ganbry  proposes  to  substitnte  a  decoc- 
tion of  Panama  bark  {Quillaria  iaponarid)  or 
of  Egyptian  soap- wort  (Gf/psophila  Btrutium), 
Solutions  of  the  coloring  products  are  readily 
obtained  by  pouring  the  boiling  decoction  upon 
the  powder,  repeating  the  operation  after  stir- 
ring and  decanting,  if  part  of  the  powder  re- 
main undissolved.  The  red  dyes  thus  dissolve 
most  readily;  the  blues,  less  so.  For  a  purple 
dye,  accordingly,  it  may  be  necessary  to  mix 
the  solutions  at  the  last,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
required  hue.  It  is  stated,  also,  that  the  new 
menstruum  insures  greater  uniformity  of  tone, 
anoe  it  is  not,  like  the  alcoholic  solutions,  liable 
to  change  of  constitution  by  evaporation  during 
use. 

Troceues  for  Eeniving  the  Writing  (^  Old, 
IheumerUSj  on  Parchment  or  Paper, — The 
process  recommended  for  the  purpose  named 
(more  e^>ecially  for  parchments,  it  appears),  by 
IL  £.  Moride,  and  given  in  Le  Techno\ogi$te  for 
August,  1864,  is  as  follows : 

1.  Moisten  the  parchment  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, and  without  agitation  or  rumpling,  in  cold 
distilled  water.  2.  Having  let  the  sheet  drip, 
plunge  it  daring  five  seconds  only  in  a  solution 
of  oxalic  acid,  strength  of  one-fifth.  8.  Wash 
rapidly  in  two  waters;  any  oxalate  of  Ume 
^th  which,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  parchment 
may  be  covered,  will  thus  be  removed.  4.  Intro- 
dace  the  manuscript  into  a  solution  of  10  gram- 
soes  of  gallic  acid  in  300  grammes  of  distilled 
Titer.  5.  After  the  reappearance  of  the  charac- 
ters, wash  the  parchment  in  a  plenty  of  water, 
and  dry  it  between  sheets  of  bibulous  paper, 
rene^'ed  as  long  as  required ;  and  finally,  sub- 
mit it  to  the  action  of  a  press.  To  restore  sim- 
ply a  few  words  or  lines  that  may  be  well-nigh 
^Eaced,  apply  the  liquids  with  a  camelVhair 
peocil,  following  regularly  the  order  above 
given,  and  using  at  fiie  dose  alternately,  first, 
the  acid  solution  and  bibulous  paper,  and  then 
water  and  other  paper  of  like  sort  to  absorb  it. 
Very  great  delicacy  and  promptitude  are  re- 
q^m^e  throughout  the  operation ;  and,  since  in 
^ite  of  precautions  the  writing  will  sometimes 

rad  into  cloudy  spots,  and  remain  illegible, 
risk  should  be  borne  in  mind ;  and  though 
the  rightful  holders  of  writings  may  resort  to 
tike  process  given,  it  would  scarcely  be  proper 
for  the  legal  depositaries  of  documents  held  in 
trust  for  others,  to  incur  its  hazards. 

In  the  journal  quoted,  also,  date  of  Decem- 
ber, 1864^  M.  E.  Knecht-Senefelder  considers 
generally  the  causes — in  the  composition  of 
various  sorts  of  paper  ajid  of  factitious  parch- 
nient,  and  in  the  varying  composition  and  qual- 
ities of  inks,  &c.— of  the  gradual  alteration  or 
in  many  cases  effacement,  with  lapse  of  time, 
of  the  writing  of  deeds  and  other  documents ; 


and  finding,  in  case  of  common  inks,  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  siich  changes  in  tJie  dilTering  pro- 
portions of  the  9ulphat€  of  iron  and  gallic  acid 
(of  which  such  inks  are  essentially  composed), 
employed  in  their  preparation,  and  the  con- 
sequent difi*erent  degrees  of  facility  with  which 
the  paper  takes  up  and  retains  these  ingredients 
respectively ;  or  else,  in  an  absorbent  action  ex- 
ercised by  calcareous  substances  present  in  the 
paper,  he  proposes  accordmgly  the  following 
mode  of  proceeding  for  the  restoration  general- 
ly of  old  writings  on  parchment  or  on  paper  of 
any  sort  : 

Into  one  of  two  vials  put  1  part  gallic  acid 
and  200  parts  distilled  water;  into  the  other 
put  1  part  sulphate  of  iron  and  200  parts  dis- 
tilled water.  Begin  by  making  trial  of  the  solu- 
tions by  means  of  a  small  camelVhair  pencil, 
applying  one  of  them  five  or  six  times  upon 
some  single  letter  of  the  document,  and  the 
other  in  like  manner  with  another  pencil  upon 
some  other  letter  near  to  the  former.  Observe 
which  of  the  two  applications  renders  its  letter  the 
more  black ;  and  then  employ  that  solution  which 
has  succeeded  best,  for  bathing  the  entire  sheet. 
Or  pass  the  proper  solution  lightly  with  a  pen- 
cil two  or  three  times  over  the  lines  of  writing. 
Finally,  it  is  well  to  turn  pure  water  over  the 
sheet  before  letting  it  dry,  in  order  to  prevent 
a  yellow  discoloration  of  it  due  to  the  materials 
applied ;  though  it  is  also  stated  that  such  tint 
can  subsequendy  be  removed,  if  necessary,  by  a 
weak  solution  of  bichloride  of  tin,  in  the  pro- 
portions given  ^  for  the  solutions  last  named 
above.  *  • 

Chemistry  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution. — 
In  the  jReport  of  this  Institution  for  1864,  the 
Secretary  states  that,  "  In  compliance  with  re- 
quests made  by  difierent  departments  of  the 
Government  and  of  Congress,  particularly  since 
the  war,  it  [the  Institution]  has  conducted 
various  series  of  invest^ations,  principally  in 
relation  to  questions  involving  mechanical, 
chemical,  or  pnysical  principles,  and  has  made 
reports  on  subjects  of  this  kind  amountmg,  in 
the  aggregate,  to  several  hundred."  In  order 
to  faciState  such  researches,  a  laboratory  has 
been  estabUshed  and  kept  constantly  in  work- 
ing condition ;  and  the  privilege  of  using  it  has 
been  given  to  various  competent  peisons,  for 
experimenting  in  the  difierent  brancnes  of  phys- 
ical science.  The  laboratory,  at  the  time  of 
publication,  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Wetherill,  who 
was  conducting  analyses  of  air  from  the  haJls 
of  Congress,  &c. ;  and  from  these  a  report  was 
to  be  made,  under  dbection  of  the  Institution, 
on  the  ventilation  of  public  buildings  of  the 
city  of  Washington.  As  among  important  pub- 
lications, more  or  less  directly  connected  with 
the  subject  of  chemistry,  which  have  been  is- 
sued by  tie  Institution,  are  named,  the  work 
of  Dr.  Hare,  on  the  Explosibility  of  Nitre; 
that  of  Drs.  Gibbs  and  Genth,  on  the  Ammonia- 
Oobalt  Bases  ;  and  that  of  Dr.  H.  Draper,  on 
Astronomical  Photography,  Many  of  the  Re- 
ports, also,  since  1853,  nave  containe*?  reviews 
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of  the  progress,  from  year  to  year,  of  the  physi- 
cal and  ch3raical  sciences. 

Among  the  papers  to  be  found  in  the  Report 
for  1833,  arc :  A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Modem 
Theory  of  Chemical  Types,  by  Dr.  Charles  M. 
Wetherill.  tlie  paper  being  illustrated  with  nu- 
merous examples  of  formulae  and  with  diagrams; 
and  Purple  Dyin^r,  Ancient  and  Modem,  trans- 
lated for  the  Institution  from  the  German  peri- 
odical, "  Am  der  Natur  "  (Leipzig) ;  and  in  the 
volume  for  1864,  Ozone  and  Antozone,  by  Dr. 
Wetherill ;  Extract  of  a  Memoir  by  M.  Becquerel 
(translated),  On  the  Preservation  of  Copper  and 
Iron  in  SM  Water;  Preservation  of  Wood, 
translated  from  "  Atcs  d^r  Natur  ;  *'  Caoutchouc 
and  Gutta  Pcrcha,  from  the  same;  and  The 
Products  of  the  Combustion  of  Gun-cotton  and 
Gun-powder  under  circumstances  analogous  to 
those  which  occur  in  Practice  (Pogg.  Ann., 
April,  1803),  a  translation,  with  remarks  by 
Dr.  B.  F.  Craig. 

Works  and  Lectures, — Without  proposing  to 
enter  into  a  full  enumeration  of  recent  and  im- 
portant chemical  works,  &c. — such  as  may,  or 
may  not,  have  been  elsewhere  mentioned — ^the 
writer  deems  it  proper  in  this  place  to  call  at- 
tention especially  to  the  recent  edition  of  the 
extensive  and  excellent  work  on  Chemistry  of 
Prof.  W.  A.  Miller;  to  the  still  more  recent 
works,  in  harmony  with  the  new  chemical  phi- 
losophy and  nomenclature,  of  Prof.  A.  W.  Hof- 
mann,  ontitleJ,  Modern  Chemistry,  Experiment- 
al and  Theoretic,  and  of  Prof.  A.  W.  Williamson, 
entitled  (it  appears),  Chemistry  for  Students; 
and  also  to  the  followflig  published  lectures:  The 
"Cantor  Lectures,"  series  for  1864,  six  in  num- 
ber, by  Dr.  F.  C.  Calvert,  On  Chemistry  Ap* 
plied  to  the  Arts  {Chemical  News,  1864 ;  Journal 
of  the  Franklin  Institute,  1865);  and  the  series 
for  1865,  On  Some  of  the  Most  Important  Chem- 
ical Discoveries  made  within  the  last  Two  Years 
{Chemical  News,  November  8,  1865,  and  on); 
a  lecture  On  the  Present  State  of  the  Chemistry 
of  Gas  Lighting  (Chemical  News,  July  7, 1865), 
by  Dr.  H.  Letheby ;  six  lectures  On  Animal 
Cliemistry  {Chemical  News,  July  21,  1865,  and 
on),  delivered  before  the  London  College  of 
Physicians,  by  Dr.  William  Odling;  and  one. 
On  Lecture  Illustrations  (Chemical  News,  July 
28, 1865,  and  on),  by  Prof  Hofmann,  before  the 
Chemical  Society,  and  which  is  published  with 
numerous  illustrative  diagrams  and  drawings. 

CHILI,  a  republic  in  South  America.  Presi- 
dent (September  18,  1861-1865),  Jos6  Joaquin 
Perez.  Ministry,  A.  Covarrubias  (Interior  and 
exterior);  F.  Ernizuriz  (Justice,  Worship,  and 
Instruction) ;  A.  Reyes  (Finances) ;  J.  Manuel 
Pinto  (War  and  Navy).  The  Senate  is  composed 
of  20  members,  elected  for  a  term  of  9  years. 
The  Chamber  of  Representatives  consists  of  one 
member  for  every  20,000  inhabitants,  elected 
for  a  term  of  8  years.  Minister  of  the  United 
States  near  the  Government  of  Chili,  Maj.-Gen. 
Judson  Kilpatrick  (appointed  1865);  Chilian 
Charg6  d' Affaires  in  Washington,  F.  S.  Asta- 
Bumaga).  Area,  170,000  square  miles ;  popula- 


tion (1863),  1,700,055.  The  number  of  foreign 
born  residents  was,  in  1854, 19,669.  The  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government  were  estimated 
for  the  year  1863  at  7,585,983  piastres.  The 
regular  army  numbered  in  1863,  2,871  men; 
the  national  guards,  28,077  men.  The  fleet  con- 
sisted of  4  steamers,  with  27  guns.  The  imports 
of  the  year  1863  amounted  to  20,487,517  pias- 
tres, and  the  exports  to  20,118,852  piasters. 
The  movements  of  shipping  during  the  years 
1861-'63,  were  as  follows: 


EKTiaKD. 
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1861 

1S62 

2,400 
2.880 
2,596 

834,959 
986,528 
820,014 

2,428 
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674,887 
971^ 
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Of  the  vessels,  entered  in  1863,  1,474,  of  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  272,550,  sailed  under  the 
Chilian  flag. 

No  country  of  South  America  manifested  in 
1864  a  warmer  sympathy  with  the  struggle  of 
Peru  against  Spain  than  Cliili.    Spain  regarded 
the  conduct  of  the  Chilian  Government  as  a 
breach  of  international  comity,  and  demanded 
satisfaction.    An  amicable  arrangement  was, 
however,  reached  in  May.    The  Spanish  Charg6 
d' Affaires  in  Chili,  S.  Tavira,  declared  that  he 
regarded  the  explanatory  note  transmitted  to 
him  by  the  Chilian  Government,  relative  to  the 
hostile  attitude  which  tlie  country  had  ob- 
served during  the  Peruvian  conflict,  as  sufficient 
satisfaction;  and  the  President,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  in  June,  congratulated  that 
body  upon  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
difficulty.    The  Spanish  Government,  however, 
disavowed  the  conduct  of  its  representative, 
whom  it  recalled  on  July  25,  1865.    The  fur- 
ther negotiation  concerning  the  difficulty  was 
intrasted  to  Admiral  Pareja,  the  commander  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Pacific,  who,  on  Sep- 
tember 17th,  arrived  at  Valparaiso  in  his  flag- 
ship, the  Villa  de  Madrid,  and  notified  the 
Chilian  Government  that  the  former  arrange- 
ment concluded  with  Senor  Tavira  had  b^n 
disapproved  at  Madrid,  that  he  was  invested 
with  the  power  to  demand  immediate  repara- 
tion, and  that  a  refusal  to  comply  with   his 
demands  would  result  in  a  commencement  of 
hostilities.    The  first  communication  from  Ad- 
miral Pareja  to  the  Chilian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  is  dated  on  board  his  flagship,  Septem- 
ber 17th.  In  this  lengthy  document  he  proceeds 
to  review  the  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of 
Spain  against  Chili,  and  divides  the  subject  into 
^VQ  parts.    In  the  first  he  complains  ^^  that  the 
outrages  and  insulting  cries  and  threats  com- 
mitted and  uttered  against  Spain,  in  front  of  the 
hou?e  then  occupied  as  her  Most  Catholic  Mtg- 
esty's  Legation,  were  not  sufficiently  punished: " 
secondly,  "the  publication  of  the  disgraceful 
newspaper   called   the    *San  Mar'^n,'   whose 
columns  were  filled  daily  with  the  grossest  at- 
tacks against  Spain  and  the  objects  dearest  tc 
Spaniards : "  thirdly,  that  the  Peruvian  steaxnei^ 
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of^war  Lerzimdi  was  allowed  to  receive  coal 
and  enlist  men  in  YalparaiRo,  while  coal  ^as 
refiosed  to  the  Spanish  vessels,  because  it  had 
been  made  contraband  of  war  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chili.  The  fourth  complaint  relates 
principallj  to  the  same  subject  as  the  preced- 
ing one ;  and  lastly  is  cited  the  case  of  a  French 
man-of-war  allowed  to  receive  coal,  when  at 
war  with  the  republic  of  Mexico,  while  the 
ships  of  Spain  were  refdsed  the  same,  because 
supposed  to  be  at  war  with  Peru. 

The  admiral  goes  on  to  say  that  he  is  in- 
structed to  demand  that  "  satisfactory  explana- 
tions be  given  for  each  of  these  grievances; 
and,  moreover,  that  one  of  the  forts  of  the  re- 
public shall  salute  the  Spanish  ensign  with  a 
salFO  of  twenty-one  guns,wliich  will  be  answer- 
ed by  one  of  an  equal  number  to  the  Chilian 
flag."  In  conclusion  he  states,  that  "  if  within 
four  days  from  the  date  of  this  communiciition 
no  answer  to  it  shall  be  received,  all  diplomatic 
relations  will  be  considered  at  an  end  between 
8pain  and  Chili,  and  the  persons  composing  the 
Spaoish  Legation  will  be  received  on  board  the 
ship  carrying  his  pennant ;  and  if  the  necessity 
^wrald  occur  to  use  the  force  under  his  com- 
mand, which  he  should  most  sincerely  regret, 
he  will  consider  himself  bound  to  obtain  in- 
demnification for  the  losses  suffered  by  the 
Spanish  squadron  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
poQtions  made  by  the  Chilian  Government; 
sQch  indemnification  not  being  now  claimed  by 
the  Government  of  Spain  save  in  the  possibility 
of  recurring  to  force  of  arms,  when  it  will  then 
be  held  by  the  undersigned  as  a  part  of  his 
solemn  duty." 

In  reply  to  this.  Sen  or  Alvaro  Covarrubias, 
ths  Chilian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  first  ac- 
knoirledges  its  receipt,  under  date  of  Septem- 
b^21st,  and  then  goes  on  to  review  fully  all 
the  compl^nts  contained  therein.  With  re- 
gard to  the  first  charge,  he  asserts  that  the  oc- 
cmrenoes  before  the  house  of  the  Spanish  Con- 
sil  involved  no  insult  to  the  Spanish  flag,  as 
had  been  acknowledged  by  Senor  Tavira,  by  the 
Spaoish  Government,  and  by  Admiral  Par(ya 
bmiseUl  The  language  of  the  paper  ^'San 
Martin"  had  been  publicly  rebuked  by  the 
Pteadent  of  the  Republic  in  a  much  more  em- 
phatic manner  than  that  suggested  by  the  ad- 
miral. As  regards  the  third  and  fourth  charges, 
the  decree  concerning  the  coaling  of  the  Peru- 
vian steamer  had  been  issued  at  a  time  \t  hen 
no  ^te  of  open  hostilities  was  supposed  to  ex- 
ist, while,  on  the  contrary,  such  a  state  did 
Beem  to  the  Chilian  Government  to  exist  at  the 
time  wh«n  coal  was  refused  to  the  Spanish  ves- 
sels. On  these  grounds,  the  note  says,  the 
Chilian  Government  "  cannot  confess  itself  cul- 
pable of  imaginary  insults  against  Spain,  nor 
accept  ihe  humiliating  and  disgraceful  proposal 
that  the  Spanish  flag  should  be  saluted  by  the 
gnns  of  the  republic — a  proposition  which  is 
peremptorily  and  firmly  refused." 

To  this  note  Pareja  replied  by  a  "second 
nhimatam,"  dated  "  on  board  the  Yilla  de  Ma- 


drid, in  the  port  of  Valparaiso,  September  22d," 
in  which  he  says,  that  obeying  the  orders  of  hig 
Government,  he  must  make  known,  that  if  at  biz 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  September, 
the  Government  of  the  republic  should  not  have 
acceded  to  his  request,  all  diplomatic  relations 
existing  between  Spain  and  Chili  would  be  at 
an  end,  and  he  would  be  obliged,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time,  to  seek  to  obtain  with  the 
force  at  his  command  that  satisfaction  which 
the  Government  of  Santiago  refused  to  give  by 
means  of  pacific  measures,  as  ho  ardently  de- 
sired. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  his  reply 
to  this  ultimatum  (September  28d).  defined  the 
position  of  his  Government  as  follows:  "The 
Government  of  the  republic  henceforth  reftises, 
whatever  Aiture  contingencies  may  arise,  all  de- 
mands for  indemnification  arising  from  the  em- 
ployment of  the  forces  at  the  command  of  the 
Spanish  Admiral.  The  entire  and  exclusive  re- 
sponsibility, incalculable  evils  which  the  coming 
conflict  will  bring  to  Chili  and  her  people, 
foreign  as  well  as  native,  must  rest  upon  the  op- 
pressor, upon  the  Government  of  Spain  and  its 
agents  who  wish  to  submit  the  republic  to  the 
most  distressing  and  iiyurious  proceedings  with- 
out a  shadow  of  justice,  without  even  a  plausible 
pretext.  Consequently,  the  Government  of  the 
undersigned  will  reclaim  from  that  of  Spain  the 
amplest  and  most  complete  reparation  for  all 
damages  that  may  be  sustained  by  Chili  grow- 
ingout  of  the  present  difficulties." 

The  Government  of  Chili  at  once  ftimished 
copies  of  the  correspondence  with  Pareja  to  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  resident  in  Santiago,  and  at 
a  meeting  of  that  body,  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen,  viz. :  Thomas  Nelson,  Minister 
of  the  United  States,  acting  as  President;  Wil- 
liam Taylour  Thompson,  of  Great  Britain ;  F. 
Cory,  of  France ;  Antonio  Ferro,  Uennojenes 
de  Irisarri,  and  Levenhagen,  representing  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia  and  the  republics  of  Colom- 
bia and  Guatemala — a  very  strong  remonstrance 
was  addressed  to  the  Spanish  Admiral  against 
his  precipitate  action,  but  which  elicited  no 
satisfactory  reply.  In  the  third  and  last  noto 
of  the  ministers,  dated  September  28th,  they  say  : 
"  The  undersigned  consider  that  the  said  note 
does  not  destroy  the  observation  and  objections 
which  they  permitted  themselves  to  make  to  H. 
E.  in  regard  to  the  proceedings  which  he  has 
adopted  in  order  to  arrange  the  differences  ex- 
isting between  the  Government  of  her  Catholic 
M^iesty  and  the  Republic  of  Chjli ;  finding 
themselves  obliged,  to  their  regret,  to  reiterate 
and  maintain  the  reserves  and  protests  con- 
tained in  their  communications  of  the  22d  and 
24th  of  this  month." 

As  soon  as  Pareja's  intentions  were  fully  dis- 
closed, and  his  determination  to  enforce  tiie  de- 
mand of  Spain  by  hostilities,  notwithstanding 
all  efforts  to  the  contrary,  looked  upon  as  set- 
tled, the  Congi-ess  of  Chili,  in  both  houses, 
passed  a  declaration  of  war,  as  proposed,  over 
the  signatures  of  the  President  <uid  all  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  cabinet  A  loan  of  twentj  millions 
of  dollars  was  authorized,  and  unlimited  power 
granted  the  Executive  for  raising  troops  and 
procuring  ships  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 

At  this  time  the  blockading  squadron  off  the 
coast  of  Chili  consisted  of  the  Villa  de  Madrid 
(flagship)  and  Resolucion,  steam  screw  frigates, 
at  Valparaiso ;  the  Blanca  and  Berenguela,  ves- 
sels of  the  same  class,  at  Caldera ;  the  Marquez 
de  la  Victoria,  another  screw  frigate  at  Co- 
quimbo,  while  the  gunboats  (screw)  Covadonga 
and  another,  name  unknown,  were  to  be  used  as 
tenders,  or  to  blockade  the  minor  ports  of  the 
Boutb  coast  The  huge  iron-clad  frigate  and 
ram  Numancia — a  most  formidable  ship,  of 
thirty-nine  heavy  guns — was  at  Callao,  but  soon 
after  joined  the  blockading  fleet 

On  September  28th  the  Chilian  corvette  Es- 
meralda and  steamer  Maipu  succeeded  in  getting 
tbrough  the  blockading  fleet.  They  were  well 
armed  and  fully  manned,  and  were  provisioned 
for  a  long  cruise. 

Admiral  Pareja  in  so  &r  yielded  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  diplomatic  corps  against  the 
legality  of  the  blockade  of  some  forty  ports  by 
seven  steamers,  as  to  restrict  it  to  six;  viz., 
Valparaiso,  Caldera,  Coquimbo,  Herradura 
(Guayacan),  Tom6,  and  Tolcahuano,  thus  ac- 
knowledging the  illegality  of  the  former  general 
blockade,  on  paper,  and  giving  a  good  case  to 
all  who  had  been  exposed  to  loss  by  the  pre- 
vious notification.  Even  this  restricted  block- 
ade the  Spaniards  found  it  impossible  to  make 
eflJectivo,  and  soon  after  raised  the  blockade  of 
Tom6  and  Tolcahuano. 

The  Government  and  Congress  of  Chili 
showed  an  unflagging  determination  to  resist 
the  Spanish  aggression  to  the  last  Congress 
successfully  labored  to  restore  confidence  to  the 
funds;  roads  were  begun  to  open  up  direct 
communications  to  the  principal  towns,  where 
formerly  such  were  all  by  sea;  a  line  of  tele- 
graph was  being  rapidly  pushed  forward,  to 
connect  the  extremes  of  Chili.  By  a  decree  of 
October  7th,  all  customs  duties  were  for  the  pres- 
ent abolished,  whether  on  imports  or  exports ; 
and  thirty-six  coast  towns  were  declared  ports  ♦ 
of  ChilL  By  a  decree  of  October  19th  this  free- 
dom was  annulled,  so  far  as  the  ports  eflfectually 
blockaded  were  concerned.  The  Government 
also  decreed :  First,  that  all  the  subjects  of  the 
Spanish  crown  resident  in  whatever  part  of 
Chili,  should  remove  to  Santiago,  and  tiiere  be 
matriculated,  and  brought  within  the  vigilance 
of  the  authorities ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  no- 
taries, bankers,  and  managers  of   insurance, 

♦  These  Dorts  are  thefbllowlnfr :  In  the  provlnoe  of  Chlloo, 
ChacAA  ana  Castro:  in  Lbuiqnlhac^  Mellipall  andOalbuco; 
In  Yaldivla,  Bio  Aueno;  in  Arauco,  Garampaogao  and  Leb; 
In  Conccpclon,  Cobora,  Lata,  LotllUi,  Penoo,  and  lirqaem ; 
In  Manle,  Curonepe  and  Bachupureo;  in  Colchagoa,  Lllco 
andKnman;  In  Santiago,  San  Antonla  and  San  Antonio  de 
las  Bodegas;  in  Yalpturaiso,  Algarrobo  and  San  Jose;  in 
Aconcagua,  Lapallar,  Papudo.  Pichidangtii,  and  los  Yilos;  in 
Gochimbo,  Tongai,  Gnajacon,  Tatoralfllo,  and  Ooanta;  in 
Atacama,  Ourfkal-B^o,  Saroo,  Pina,  Blanca,  Plameneo, 
Chaoaral  de  las  Animas,  Toltal,  Cobre,  Fapozo,  Pan  do  Asa- 
car,  and  Obispito. 


railway,  and  other  companies,  should  not  aa« 
thorize  any  transfer  of  Spanish  property  ot 
assets. 

On  November  26th  the  Chilian  steamer  Es- 
meralda suceeded  in  capturing  the  Spanish  gan- 
boat  Covadonga  off  Papudo,  having  on  board 
Admiral  Parcya's  correspondence.  The  engage- 
ment lasted  about  half  an  hour,  fourteen  of  flie 
Spaniards  were  wounded  and  two  Klled.  The 
Esmeralda  sustained  no  damage  whatever.  The 
prisoners  taken  were  a  commandant,  six  offi- 
cers, and  about  one  hundred  and  ten  men,  who 
were  treated  very  kindly  both  by  the  authori- 
ties and  the  people.  The  commander  of  the 
Esmeralda,  Don  Juan  Williams  Robolledo,  was 
rewarded  for  his  bravery  by  being  raised 
to  the  rank  of  post  captain,  and  his  country- 
men commenced  a  subscription  to  present 
the  gallant  .seaman  with  a  sword  of  honor. 
Previous  to  this  affair  the  Chilians  had  cap- 
tured a  launch  belonging  to  the  Spanish  ship 
Kesolucion.  This  laun(£,  mounting  a  cannon, 
had  been  doing  duty  at  Qoiriquine,  Tom^  and 
Talcahuano.  On  the  evening  of  the  17th  of 
November  the  little  Chilian  tug  steamer  Inde- 
pendencia,  two  guns,  was  steaming  along  the 
coast  of  Itata,  and  when  vnthin  cannon-shot 
of  tlie  launch  was  brought  to  by  a  discharge. 
The  steamer  stopped  at  once  and  put  out  her 
lights.  The  launch  came  alongside  demanding 
her  surrender  and  boarding  her  with  forty  men. 
As  soon  as  they  were  on  deck  the  crew  of  the 
Independencia  seized  and  made  every  man  pris- 
oner, took  the  launch  in  tow,  and  handed  over 
the  prize  and  prisoners  to  the  authorities  at 
Maule. 

The  want  of  success  in  his  operations  against 
Chili,  and  especially  the  news  of  the  capture 
of  the  Covadonga,  so  affected  the  mind  of 
Admiral  Pareja  that  he  committed  suicide 
November  28th.  He  was  temporarily  succeed- 
ed in  the  command  of  the  squadron  by  Com- 
modore Nunez,  of  the  Numancia,  who  raised 
the  blockade  of  all  the  Chilian  ports  except 
two,  Valparaiso  and  Caldera. 

On  J)ecember  5th  a  special  envoy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Chili  to  Peru,  Domingo  Santa  Ma- 
ria, concluded  with  a  Peruvian  conmiissioner, 
Toribio  Pacheco,  an  offensive  and  defenave 
treaty  against  Spain.  (See  the  text  of  the 
treaty  under  Peeu.)  No  publicity,  however, 
was  given  to  the  treaty  until  it  was  ratified  hy 
the  Chilian  Congress,  and  the  solemn  prochj- 
mation  of  the  treaty  did  not  take  place  until 
January  14,  1866. 

In  the  southern  provinces  of  Conception  and 
Valdivia  gold  mines  were  discovered,  and  new 
coal  mines  were  opened  in  the  south.  Favor- 
able reports  were  also  received  of  the  quick- 
silver mines  lately  discovered  in  the  hills  about 
Valparaiso. 

The  Chilian  Congress,  in  July,  had  a  long 
and  animated  discussion  on  amending  Article 
No.  5  of  the  Constitution.  This  article  Ko.  5 
is  as  follows :  *'  The  religion  of  the  Republic  of 
Chili  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  to  the  exdosioD 
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of  the  pablic  exercise  of  anj  other."  The  dis- 
oa^(Hi  terminated  in  a  way  quite  satisfactory 
to  the  liberal  party,  Dotwithstanding  the  full 
strength  of  the  Catholic  party  waa  brooght  to 
bear  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  this  article. 
The  law,  as  now  approved  by  Congress  and 
MDctioned  by  the  Executive,  declares  in  Arti- 
de  1 — ^That  worship  within  buildings  belonging 
to  private  persons  is  allowed  to  those  who  do 
not  profess  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion ;  and 
in  Article  2 — ^That  Dissenters  are  allowed  to 
establi^  and  sustain  private  schods  for  the 
initiatioa  of  their  own  children  in  the  doctrines 
of  their  religion. 

CHiyA.  An  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.  Em- 
peror E-Tsiang  (before  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  Tsai-Sung),  bom  m  1855,  succeeded  his 
Either,  Hieng-Fund,  in  1861.  Population  es- 
timated in  1849  at  41 5,000, OOO.t 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1865  found  the 
power  of  tlfe  Taipings  broken.  Their  great 
kiders  were  mostly  dead,  and  their  vast  ar- 
mies disp^*sed.  Numerous  bands,  however, 
constituting  together  a  considerable  force,  con- 
tinaed  tlie  rebellion.  In  the  latter  part  of  1864 
their  chief  leader,  and  "Protector-General," 
Shi-Wong,  said  to  be  a  brother  of  Chung- Wong, 
the  best  leader  in  the  old  army,  issued  two  no- 
tifications, one  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
and  another  to  the  foreign  treaty  powers.  In 
the  address  to  the  people,  the  Protector-Gen- 
eral informs  them  tlmt  the  Tartar  dynasty  must 
be  displaced,  and  that  the  empire  of  China 
most  be  governed  by  Chinese.  No  violence 
vUl  be  offered  to  those  who  submit  to  Taiping 
rale.  The  second  notification  issued  by  the 
Taiping  leader  is  addressed  to  the  treaty 
powers.  The  Protector-General  deprecates  all 
feelings  of  hostility  between  his  people  and 
ford^  powers.  He  intimates  his  intention  of 
ptuhmg  his  campaigns  over  the  empire.  lie 
proposes  terms  of  cooperation  with  the  powers. 
These  terms  are,  a  constant  sopply  of  arms  and 
ammunition  to  begin  with.  Then  it  is  pro- 
posed that  foreign  nations  shall  'commence  a 
career  of  conquest  under  the  sanction  and  au- 
thoritj  of  the  heavenly  dynasty.  The  plan 
laid  down  is  that  the  powers  shall  ravage  the 
coasts,  seize  whatever  ports  they  choose,  to 
become  their  own  property,  and  retain  for 
their  own  use  all  the  spoil  they  can  lay  hands 
T^n.  Furthermore,  the  Taipings  undertake 
to  conduct  operations  in  the  interior  and  move 
toward  Pekin  simultaneously  with  the  progress 
of  the  foreigners  along  the  coast.  The  Tai- 
pings go  on  to  say  that  every  city  which  they 
take  win  be  duly  plundered,  and  one-half  of  the 
proceeds  in  each  case  handed  over  to  their 
powCTful  allies. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Taipings  were  at 
C3iangchow,  in  the  province  of  Po-kien,  and 
&tant  from  the  treaty  fort  of  Amoy  only  fif- 
teen miles.  In  March  and  April  several  en- 
g^ementa  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Chang- 

*  Far  farther  statlAtical  information,  ms  Askual  Ctolo- 
rAulorlSM. 


chow ;  in  one  the  rebels  lost  2,000  men,  in  the 
later  one  they  defeated  the  Imperialists  with 
a  loss  of  1,000  men.  In  May  they  evacuated 
Changchow,  where  they  had  been  for  some 
time  so  closely  Invested  that  a  few  weeks,  it 
was  thought,  would  have  rendered  their  sit- 
uation untenable.  Having  collected  a  number 
of  Europeans  and  made  their  men  perfect  in 
driU,  they  pressed  forward  in  the  soutli  and 
southeast,  and  contributed  tlieir  share  to  the 
general  disorder  of  the  empire,  which  at  this 
time  was  suffering  from  two  other  rebellions. 
Alter  this  time,  little  was  heard  of  the  in- 
dependent operations  of  the  Taipings,  and  they 
are  mentioned  only  in  connection  with  the 
other  rebels.  In  May,  the  American  Burgevine, 
while  on  his  way  from  Amoy  to  join  the  Taiping 
garrison  at  Chanffchow,'  was  arrested  by  the 
Mandarins.  The  Chinese  officials  informed  the 
American  Consul  at  Amoy,  who  repeatedly,  but 
in  vain,  demanded  his  release,  but  he  was  kept 
as  a  prisoner  by  the  Viceroy  at  Foochow.  Sub- 
sequently it  was  officially  reported  that,  with 
other  prisoners,  he  had  been  drowned. 

In  January,  1865,  an  insurrection  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan Dsunganes  in  Western  Tartary,  the 
origin  of  which  dates  back  to  the  year  1862, 
assumed  large  and  threatening  dimensions. 
According  to  advices  recoivod  from  St  Peters- 
burg, the  loss  of  the  province  of  111  to  the 
Chinese,  as  well  as  the  remainder  of  Western 
Tartary,  was  a  settled  matter  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  Kashgar,  Yarkand,  Aksu, 
Tchou^outchak,  and  all  the  other  principal 
towns  m  the  region,  were  wrested  from  them 
by  the  insurgents.  The  only  place  which  the 
Chinese  continued  to  hold  was  Kuldja,  the 
capital  of  Hi  province,  on  the  Russian  frontier. 
According  to  direct  advices,  received  by  the  St. 
Petersburg  "Involide,"  and  dated  November 
4^  Kopal,  Russian  province  of  Semipalatinsk 
(which  borders  upon  Chinese  Toorkistan), 
Kuldja  (Urga),  with  its  Chinese  garrison,  was 
still  being  besieffcd  by  the  Dsunganes,  who 
were  in  hopes  of  taking  it  shortly.  The  Kir- 
ghise  of  the  region,  finding  the  Chinese  power 
on  the  decline,  began  to  rebel  and  plunder; 
and  there  was  a  rumor  tliat  5,000  Chinese  mi- 
litia, who  had  been  colonized  in  those  parts,  in- 
tended crossing  the  frontier,  and  seeking  refbge 
in  Russian  territory,  where  they  would  be  well 
received  and  provided  with  land  from  the 
abundant  domains  of  the  Government.  In 
Kashgar  and  Yarkand  the  Dsunganes  had 
been  beaten  by  the  tribes  of  Kiptchak.  Ac- 
cording to  a  current,  but,  the  "  Invalide  "  says, 
absurd  report,  the  English  had  asked  permis- 
sion of  the  Kiptchak  to  establish  a  factory  on 
the  Lake  Sari  Kach,  situate  in  a  dominant  po- 
sition on  the  ridge  separating  Kunduz  from 
Kashgar. 

The  Nien-fei  ("  northern  rebels  "),  whoso  in- 
surrection, like  that  of  the  Mohammedans, 
began  several  years  ago,  obtained  also  in  the 
first  months  of  the  year  1865  several  successes. 
They  contrived  in  the  early  part  of  April  to 
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take  possession  of  the  country  north  of  the  Yel- 
low River,  and  to  occupy  the  unwalled  city  of 
Chung-sing,  situated  near  the  junction  of  the 
river  with  the  Grand  Canal.  The  Imperialists 
sought  to  prevent  the  Nien-fei  from  gaining 
possession  of  the  canal,  and  thereby  inter- 
rupting the  direct  communication  with  Pekin. 
They  succeeded  in  driving  them  from  this  im- 
portant position,  and  then  guarded  the  right 
bank  of  the  Iluang-ho,  thus  protecting  the 
wealthy  cities  in  the  Kiang-peh.  San-ko-lin- 
sin,  the  cominanding  general  of  the  Chinese 
array,  was,  however,  killed  in  battle,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Tsing-Kuo-Fan,  who,  it  was 
thought,  would  prove,  as  a  general,  greatly 
inferior  to  his  predecessor.  The  rebels  derived 
great  strength  from  the  presence  of  three  re- 
nowned leaders,  viz.,  Miao,  a  son  of  the  late 
Miao  Pei-ling,  Chang,  a  son  of  the  equally  re- 
nowned Chang  Lo-hsing,  and  Shen,  a  son  of  the 
Manchow  ShCa  Pao,  who  was  executed  in  1864 
for  corrupt  practices  in  Shan-si.  In  May  and 
June  the  Nien-fei  obtained  many  successes  in 
Shantung,  and  pressed  on  as  far  as  the  left  bank 
of  the  Huang-ho  (Yellow  River),  In  July  they 
advanced,  in  conjunction  with  bands  of  Taipings 
and  of  Mohammedans,  to  within  200  miles  of 
Pekin,  and  at  one  time  were  even  reported  to 
have  captured  that  city.  This  report  was,  how- 
ever, not  confirmed ;  but  they  were  driven  off 
by  the  Imperialist  troops,  and  their  power  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  considerably  de- 
creased. 

In  the  latter  months  of  the  year  acts  of  piracy 
along  the  coast  of  Chma  became  very  frequent 
and  troublesome  to  the  foreign  commerce. 
Among  the  vessels  captured  by  tlie  pirates  was 
the  Hjynburg  vessel  J.  II.  Bockleman,  and  a 
Prussian  bark,  Fohkien,  owed  her  escape  only 
to  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  another  vessel 
heaving  in  sight.  Of  the  boldness  of  the  pirates 
and  the  inability  of  the  Chinese  Government  to 
stop  their  operations,  the  "Overland  China 
Mail "  of  Uong  Kong  speaks  as  follows :  "  They 
have  the  best  information,  have  well-manned 
boats,  armed  in  a  very  etficient  manner,  safe 
harbors  of  refuge,  excellent  markets  for  their 
plunder,  and  such  an  amount  of  voluntary  or 
enforced  cooperation  from  the  petty  mandarins, 
soldiers,  and  coast  populations,  that  they  are 
everywhere  certain  of  assistance,  and,  if  needs 
be,  of  support.  We  have  further  in  these  reve- 
lations the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  utter 
powerlessness  of  the  Chinese  naval  squadrons  to 
effect  any  thing  against  the  pirate  fleets,  even 
when  spurred  into  motion  by  the  remonstrances 
of  our  consuls,  or  shamed  into  a  momentary 
display  of  energy  and  courage  by  the  presence 
and  cooperation  of  our  gunboats.  So  numerous, 
so  powerful,  and  so  well-informed,  too,  have 
the  pirates  become,  that  the  gunboats  them- 
selves, generally  so  successful,  have  begun  to 
return  baffled  and  without  success.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  Cliinese  Government  must  sooner  or 
later  be  called  to  this  matter." 

The  only  remedy,  it  was  thought,  for  the 


present,  could  be  found  in  arming  every  vessel 
In  November  several  gunboats  attacked  a  floet 
of  piratical  vessels,  destroying  ten  craft  and 
capturing  a  lorcha. 

An  Imperial  decree,  of  April  3d,  annoimced 
that  Prince  Kung  was  degraded  and  deprived 
of  his  appointment  for  corruption  and  for  dis- 
respect toward  the  Emperor.  His  disgrace  was 
unconnected  with  the  foreign  policy,  and  in 
May  he  was  reinstated  in  the  Foreign  Board. 

Mr.  Robert  Hart,  the  Inspector-General  of 
Customs  at  Hong  Kong,  obtained  in  1865  from 
the  Government  of  Pekin  a  concession  in  favor 
of  ship-owners  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  foreign  merchants.  Under 
the  new  arrangement  the  natives  of  China  are 
permitted  to  purchase  foreign  vessels,  and  to 
sail  them  under  the  Chinese  flag.  It  may, 
therefore,  soon  be  expected  that  the  unwieldy 
Chinese  junks  will  be  set  aside  for  foreign  ^ps, 
manned  by  foreign  seamen,  and  cotnmanded  by 
foreign  captains.  The  effect  of  this  highly  ad- 
vantageous concession  on  the  part  of  the  Pekin 
Government  will  thus  be  to  give  new  facilities 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  coasting  trade  along 
an  immense  range  of  the  Chinese  seaboard. 

In  August  a  treaty  of  commerce  between 
China  and  Holland  was  ratified. 

The  letters  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
aries in  China  mention  a  great  religions  move- 
ment as  taking  place  at  present  among  all  the 
population  of  that  vast  empire.  Hundreds  of 
villages,  they  say,  are  becoming  converted  to 
Catholicism,  but  the  number  of  missionaries  is 
quite  insufficient  to  gatlier  in  the  abundant 
harvest.  The  bishops  of  China  have,  therefore, 
made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  devotedness  of 
the  Catholic  priests  in  Europe  to  aid  in  the  con- 
version of  so  many  millions.  Of  Protestant 
missionaries  (including  ladies)  there  were  in 
China,  in  1865,  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven, 
while  over  fifteen  were  either  absent  on  leave 
or  on  their  way  out  to  join  the  mission.  They 
were  distributed  over  the  various  stations  as 
follows :  Canton,  80 ;  Hong  Kong,  22 ;  Swatow, 
7;  Amoy,  14;  Fuhchan,  20;  Ningpo,  21 ;  Shang- 
hai, 25;  Hankow,  6;  Chefoo,  9;  Tungchow, 
7;  Tientsin,  11 ;  and  Pekin,  16.  Of  thtse,  92 
are  American,  78  are  English,  and  18  are  Ger- 
man. 

On  October  6th  a  regular  postal  communica- 
tion was  opened  between  Kiakhta  and  Tient- 
sin, by  way  of  Ourga,  Kalgain,  and  Pekin. 
Single  letters,  or  letters  containing  enclosures 
of  money  or  documents,  as  also  parcels  and 
telegraphic  despatches,  are  forwarded  foar  times 
a  month  both  ways.  The  post  leaves  St,  Peters- 
burg for  Kiakhta  every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and 
reaches  Kiakhta  in  five  weeks. 

CHOLERA,  Asiatic.  This  disease,  whidi 
had  three  times  previously  during  the  present 
cent  if  ry  scourged  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
committed  terrible  ravages  on  this  continent, 
appeared  during  the  summer  of  1865  in  Arabia, 
Turkey,  and  Egypt,  and  visited  the  countries* 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the 
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iQtmnn  preyailed  with  considerable  severity  in 
Paris  and  the  north  of  France,  and  attacked  a 
few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  seaports 
of  England.  It  was  also  brought  to  the  port 
of  New  York  by  a  ship  from  Havre,  but  a  rigid 
qnarantine  being  maintained  the  disease  gained 
no  foothold  on  the  land.  In  view  of  the  strona 
probability  of  its  reappearance  both  in  England 
tnd  America  in  the  summer  of  1866,  it  may  be 
well  to  ^ve  a  brief  history  of  its  progress  in 
the  past,  its  causes,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and 
treatment  The  home  of  the  disease  is,  and  has 
been  for  centuries,  in  the  East.  The  low  marshy 
grounds  o?erflowed  often  by  the  great  rivers  of 
India,  Siam,  Burmah,  and  Cochin  China,  reek- 
ing with  abundant  filth  and  vegetable  decay,  to 
which  the  abiect  poverty  and  degradation  of  the 
miserable  inhabitants  of  those  regions  largely 
contribute,  are  fitting  nests  for  breeding  and 
nursiDg  the  pestilence.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
for  the  last  five  hundred  years  it  has  been  endem- 
ic in  aH  these  countries,  and  that  every  few  years 
it  has  assumed  an  epidemic  form  and  ravaged 
the  territory  for  hundreds  of  miles,  slaying  its 
tens  of  thonsands  of  victims.  In  the  year  1629, 
Bwrtiua,  a  Dutch  physician  residing  at  Batavia, 
dtecribed  to  the  medical  profession  in  Europe 
thi^  formidable  and  deadly  disease,  and  his  de- 
scription was  preserved  and  repeated  by  other 
medical  writers ;  and  perhaps  a  hundred  years 
liter,  British  and  French  physicians  in  India, 
who  had  witnessed  its  ravages,  confirmed  the 
description  of  Bon  tins,  and  sent  home  ao- 
coDnts  of  the  destructive  character  of  the 
pltoe.  Outside  of  the  profession,  however, 
in  Europe  and  America,  intelligent  citizens 
knew  little  and  cared  less  in  regM^  to  the 
diseases  of  India  and  the  East  So  remote 
was  the  country,  and  so  slow  and  difficult 
the  communication  with  it,  that  it  never  entered 
the  minds  even  of  professional  men,  that  it 
ooold  find  its  way  to  the  distant  shores  of  Eu- 
rope, or  the  still  more  distant  ones  of  America, 
tte  time  came,  however,  as  intercourse  with 
the  East  grew  more  fi-equent  and  easy,  when 
the  p<^tilence  began  to  move  out  from  its  nest 
md  march  eastward  and  westward.  Why,  at 
the  precise  period  when  it  first  started  upon  its 
travels,  it  should  have  invaded  countries  hith- 
erto free  from  it,  is  one  of  those  inexplicable 
fects  in  the  history  of  epidemics,  upon  which 
specnlation  is  useless.  It  is,  nevertheless,  well 
ssoertttined  that  after  remaining  stationary  for 
centuries,  in  the  year  1817  it  raged  with  great 
lioleace  at  Jessore,  a  large  town  near  the  mouths 
of  the  Ganges.  It  spread,  not  very  swiftly,  but 
yet  with  awfiil  certainty,  in  all  directions,  and 
by  August  of  the  following  year  had  reached 
Bombay,  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula. 
Thence  it  travelled  through  Arabia,  Persia,  Me- 
sopotomia,  Syria,  etc.,  on  its  westward  course, 
mlJ,  continuing  to  extend  itself  eastwardly  from 
ita  place  of  origin,  invaded  the  Burmese  empire, 
Sam,  Java,  China,  and  the  other  populous  coun- 
tries of  that  portion  of  the  earth. 
Btill,  its  progress  was  very  slow.  Several  days 
You  v.— 11  A 


fluently  lapsed  before  it  passed  from  one  town 
to  another  only  a  few  miles  distant  The  means 
of  communication  were,  in  the  regions  where  it 
prevailed,  very  hnperfect,  and  to  this  cause  its 
sluggish  movements  must  be  attributed.  In 
these  days  of  steam  its  course  is  more  rapid. 

^p  to  1828  its  ravages  had  not  extended  be- 
yond Asia;  but  in  that  year  it  appeared  at 
Orenburg  and  Astrachan,  two  towns  situated 
on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Russia.  Here  it  re- 
mained until  1828,  when  it  increased  in  vio- 
lence, attacking  a  tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province  of  Orenburg,  and  proving  fatal  to 
a  fourth  of  those  affected.  . 

In  1880  it  reappeared  at  Astrachan.  In  leas 
than  a  month  4,000  persons  died  of  it  in  that 
city,  and  over  21,000  perished  from  it  in  the 
nrovince.  Ascending  the  Volga,  it  reached 
Moscow,  destroy mg  thousands  in  that  city; 
and,  continuing  its  fatal  course,  appeared  at 
St.  Petersburg  on  the  26th  or  June,  1881. 
From  Astrachan  it  also  diverged  along  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  thence 
spread  into  Austria,  Poland,  Prussia,  and  North- 
em  Germany  generally.  In  August,  1881,  it 
was  conveyed  to  Cairo  by  a  caravan  from  Mecca. 
Thousands  perished  from  it  on  the  road,  and 
over  15,000  died  of  it  in  the  former  city. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1881,  the  disease  ap- 

Cred  for  the  first  time  in  England,  at  Sunder- 
rl,  a  town  situated  on  the  North  Sea,  near 
Newcastle.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
troduced trom  Hamburg  by  a  returned  collier. 
It  showed  very  little  disposition  for  some  time 
to  pass  beyond  the  Hmits  of  this  city,  and  was 
mainly  confined  to  the  worst  parts  of  the  town ; 
according  to  a  statement  made  at  that  time,  it 
crept  like  a  skulking  hyena  from  one  dirty  lane 
to  another,  afibcting  localities  remarkable  for 
their  filth,  poverty,  and  wretchedness,  and  car- 
rying off  those  who,  from  decrepituae,  drunk- 
enness, hunger,  or  uncleanliness,  were  already 
fit  subjects  for  the  grave. 

From  Sunderland  it  spread  slowly  through 
the  northern  part  of  England  and  Scotland, 
and  did  not  break  out  in  London  till  the  14th 
of  February  following,  when  some  persons  liv- 
ing in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  shipping 
were  attacked.  In  this  city,  as  in  aU  others  in 
which  the  disease  had  made  its  appearance,  the 
districts  mainly  affected  were  those  chiefiy  dis- 
tinguished for  their  filthiness  and  an  uttor  dis- 
regard of  all  sanitary  regulations.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  streets  of  St  Olive,  St  Thomas, 
and  Whitechapel,  which  were  the  most  un- 
healthy districts,  were  stated  to  be  "  a  disgrace 
to  the  civilized  world."  In  Whitechapel,  the 
great  mcgority  of  its  confined  and  crowded 
streets,  courts,  and  alleys  were  without  ventila- 
tion, water,  or  sewerage.  In  Lambeth,  where 
the  cholera  also  prevailed  extensively,  the 
cleansing,  drainage,  and  water  supply  were 
either  totally  wanting  or  grievously  defective. 
It  was  invariably  noticed  that  the  disease  was 
especially  prevalent  in  those  sections  where 
typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  and  other  affections 
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dae  to  dirt  and  oyercrowding  were  most  liable 
to  occur. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1832,  the  cholera  broke 
oat  at  Quebec,  this  being  its  first  appearance  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  in  on  emigrant  ship,  many 
of  the  passengers  of  which  had  died  from  it  dilr- 
ing  the  voyage.  Two  days  afterwards  it  ap- 
p^red  at  Montreal.  On  the  24th,  New  York 
.  was  unexpectedly  attacked — ^the  cities  and  towns 
along  the  coast  to  the  north  entirely  escaping. 
From  New  York  it  extended  to  Albany,  Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  etc. —most 
of  the  larger  towns  being  visited,  but  some  un- 
accountably remaining  exempt  from  its  ravages. 
The  first  case  in  New  York  occurred  at  the 
comer  of  Gold  and  Frankfort  Streets.  The  pa- 
tient was  a  native  male  citizen.  Some  cases 
immediately  followed  in  Cherry  Street;  the 
subjects  were  Irish  emigrants,  who  had  arrived 
at  Quebec  in  the  autumn  of  1831,  and  had  re- 
sided in  Albany  till  the  month  of  May,  1882, 
when  they  had  removed  to  New  York.  On 
the  27th,  the  disease  mcmifested  itself  at  Belle- 
vue  Hospital.  The  patient  was  an  aged  woman 
who  had  not  been  out  of  the  institution  for  three 
years,  and  who  had  held  no  communication 
with  the  city.  Beade,  Washington,  and  Duane 
Streets,  the  Five  Points,  and  the  whole  region 
of  Uie  Sixth  Ward,  were  visited  by  the  epidemic 
with  fearful  violence.  Rotten  Row,  in  Laurens, 
between  Grand  and  Broome  Streets,  was  another 
deadly  centre  of  the  malady.  In  all  these  places, 
as  well  as  in  the  others  where  it  raged  with  the 
ereatest  intensity,  the  local  and  removable  con- 
ditions of  general  insalubrity  were  abundant 

The  epidemic  reached  its  height  in  New  York 
on  the  2l8t  of  July,  firom  which  period  it  con- 
tinued to  decline.  It  did  not  finally  disappear 
from  the  United  States  for  three  or  four  years. 

So  much  for  the  first  epidemic  of  Asiatic 
cholera.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  over 
116,000  cases  and  40,000  deaths  occurred.  In 
the  cities  of  Quebec,  Montreal,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia,  embracing,  at  that  time,  about 
450,000  inhabitants,  there  were  over  18,000 
cases  and  8,000  deaths. 

The  sporadic  cases  which  occurred  in  the 
United  States,  and  especially  in  the  Western 
States,  as  late  as  1886  finally  ceased  entirely,  and 
for  twelve  years  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States  were  freed  from  its  scourge.  In  India, 
however,  it  continued  to  be  endemic,  and  as 
often  as  once  in  three  or  four  years  blazed  out 
in  a  fierce  and  destructive  epidemic.  Other  of 
the  Asiatic  countries  were  also  visited  again, 
and  their  population  decimated  by  it.  At 
length  it  again  took  up  its  line  of  march  north- 
ward and  westward.  Early  in  1846  it  appeared 
at  Kurrachee,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 
where  it  raged  with  terrific  violence,  more  than 
8,000  of  its  victims  dying  within  a  few  days. 
Thence  it  passed  on  to  Teheran,  the  capital  of 
Persia,  where  its  severity  was  such  that  800 
perished  daily  for  sever^  weeks  in  a  popula- 
tion of  not  more  than  60,000.    "  Those  who 


were  attacked  dropped  down  suddenly  ia  a 
state  of  lethargy,  and  at  the  end  of  two  or  thm 
hours  expired  without  any  convulsions  or  vom- 
iting,  but  from  a  complete  stagnation  of  the 
blood,  to  which  no  remedies  could  restore  its 
circulation." 

Entering  Europe  almost  by  the  identical 
route  which  it  traversed  on  its  first  visitation, 
though  travelling  with  much  greater  rapidity 
than  it  did  at  that  time,  the  cnolera  ravaged 
parts  of  Russia  and  Turkey  during  the  years 
1847  and  1848.  In  the  summer  of  1848  it 
seemed  to  decline  in  violence,  and  hopes  were 
entertained  that  Western  Europe  would  not  be 
visited  by  it  These  hopes,  however,  proved 
fallacious.  In  the  autumn  of  1848  it  appeared 
in  France  and  Great  Britain,  revisiting,  dnring 
the  next  eight  months  with  almost  unerring 
certainty,  every  place  in  which  it  had  appcMed 
in  the  epidemic  of  1832-^38,  and  seeking  ont  the 
same  filthy  lanes  and  undrained  sections  of  the 
cities  where  it  had  then  conmiitted  its  greatest 
ravages.  Its  character  was  even  more  malig- 
nant than  in  its  previous  visit.  53,293  persons 
were  carried  off  by  it  in  England  and  Wale, 
without  reckoning  fatal  cases  of  diarrhoea,  most 
of  which  were  really  cholera  in  its  earlier 
stages. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1848,  tie  ship 
New  York  left  Havre  for  the  city  of  New 
York,  with  885  passengers.  There  was  no 
cholera  either  at  Havre  or  Paris  when  the  ves- 
sel sailed,  and  the  passengers  remained  healthy 
till  they  had  been  ont  sixteen  days.  One  of 
them  was  then  taken  ill  with  a  disease  resem- 
bling cholera,  another  and  another  case  followed, 
until,  when  the  vessel  arrived  at  Staten  Island, 
on  the  4th  of  December,  eight  or  ten  had  died, 
and  as  many  were  still  suffering  from  the  dis- 
ease. Cases  continued  to  occur  at  quarantine 
among  the  passengers  and  the  patients  of  the 
Marine  Hospital.  A  few  days  after  the  ship 
arrived  at  quarantine,  an  individual  came  from 
there  to  the  city,  and  stopped  at  a  German 
emigrant  house  on  the  corner  of  Cedar  and 
Greenwich  Streets.  He  was  attacked  with  the 
disease,  and  being  carried  back  died  in  a  few 
hours.  On  the  11th  o^  December  another 
case  occurred  in  the  same  house.  This  house 
was  excessively  filthy,  and  contained  upwards 
of  two  hundred  lodgers,  mostly  emigrants.  One 
other  case  occurred  at  161  Washington  Street, 
and  then  the  disease  ceased  its  ravages.  In  all, 
there  were  ninety-two  cases  and  fortj-eight 
deaths.  *    . 

But  as  usual  it  was  only  resting  fi-om  its 
labors.  During  the  first  week  in  April,  1849, 
it  reappeared  at  quarantine,  and  by  the  80th  of 
May  forty-three  had  died  of  it  In  the  city  it 
made  its  irruption  in  the  most  filthy  regions 
and  among  the  lowest  of  the  population. 

Meanwhile  it  had  appeared  in  New  Orleans, 
and  had  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  East- 
em  and  Western  States;  the  emigrant  parti^and 
military  expeditions  on  the  prairies  suffered  se- 
verely fix)m  it;  many  tribes  of  Indians  expO' 
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lienoed  its  attacks,  and  the  mortality  from  it  in 
California  was  fearful.  It  did  not  entirely  dis- 
appear from  the  United  States  till  1855,  and  in 
1854  became  very  violent  in  some  localities.  In 
1853  and  1854  it  prevaDed  again  in  Great  Brit- 
siQ,  and  in  1855  and  1856  the  allied  armies  in 
the  Crimea  suffered  intensely  from  the  pesti- 
lence. 

After  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years  it  again 
commenced  its  westward  march,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  1865,  it  broke  out  with  terrible 
fury  among  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  who  congre- 
gated in  that  city  to  the  number  of  more  than 
200,000,.  and  under  the  circumstances  of  priva- 
tioQ,  filth,  and  suffering,  best  calculated  to  ag- 
gravate Its  intensity.  It  is  stated  that,  within 
the  spfice  of  less  than  three  weeks,  more  than 
a  millioD  sheep  and  camels  were  slaughtered  as 
sacrifices,  and  their  offal  left  to  putrefy  in  that 
tropical  climate.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  fearful  mortaUty  which  so  speed- 
fly  followed.  It  was  said  that  fully  150,000  of 
these  poor  wretches  were  attacked  by  it  either 
at  Mecca  or  on  their  way  to  or  from  that  city, 
and  the  pilgrimage  routes  wore  marked  for 
hag  distances  by  their  bones. 

On  the  10th  or  11th  of  May,  the  first  death 
from  cholera  occurred  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt, 
the  disease  having  been  brought  to  that  city  by 
pilgrims  returning  from  Mecca.  From  that 
dste  to  the  16th  of  July,  3,800  deaths  had  en- 
sned  from  tlie  pestilence,  and  there  had  been 
about  10,000  cases  in  a  population  of  less  than 
60,000.  Rosetta  Santa  and  Zagarig  were  at- 
tacked about  the  same  time.  In  June  it  had 
reached  Cairo.  On  the  3d  of  July  it  appeared 
at  Constantinople,  and  almost  simultaneously 
sereral  cases  occurred  at  Anoona.  From  Alex- 
andria it  was  imported  into  Marseilles  in  a 
steamer.  Its  ravages  in  Cairo  were  ftightftil, 
neariy  50O  perishing  from  it  in  a  single  day. 
In  Constant! noplCj  where  it  produced  a  terrible 
panic,  under  the  mfluence  of  which  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  fled 
&om  the  city,  many  of  them  only  to  perish  by 
the  way,  its  malignity  was  remarkable.  The 
Krthorities  carefully  concealed  the  number  of 
deaths,  whicli  were  believed  in  the  height  of 
flie  epidemic  to  have  exceeded  2,0(K)  per 
day.  A  terrible  fire  which  occurred  on  the 
5th  of  September  and  lasted  till  the  8th,  de- 
stroying 15,000  houses,  checked  it  completely, 
IS  the  great  fire  in  London  did  the  plague  in 
1W6..  Some  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  Ancona  in 
pirticular,  were  terribly  scourged,  the  want  of 
deanliness  and  sanitary  measures  fnrnishing 
the  disease  with  a  great  number  of  victims, 
vidle  other  cities,  establishing  a  rigid  quaran- 
Sae  and  maintaining  strictly  their  sanitary  po- 
Sce,  were  able  tp  keep  it  at  bay,  or  at  most  had 
Int  a  few  isolated  cases.  In  Marseilles  it  was  less 
nrnknt,  though  still  formidable.  It  was  car- 
ried to  Paris  from  Marseilles  by  travellers,  hut 
great  efforts  had  been  made  to  place  the  city  in 
i  favorable  sanitary  condition,  and  though  many 
were  attacked,  the  disease  was  milder  and  more 


amenable  to  treatment  in  most  cases  than  in 
the  East.  On  the  24th  of  October  there  were 
two  well-marked  cases  of  it  at  Southampton, 
England.  The  disease  spread  to  some  of  the 
neighboring  towns,  but  the  timely  appearance 
of  cold  weather  soon  checked  its  progress. 

On  the  8d  of  November  the  steamship  Ata- 
lanta  came  into  the  lower  bay  of  New  York 
having  cholera  on  board.  She  was  last  from 
Havre  (12th  October),  where  she  had  received 
about  400  German  passengers,  mostly  in  the 
steerage,  who  had  passed  through  Paris  where 
cholera  was  tlien  prevailing,  and  on  the  second 
day  out  a  child  aied  fVom  a  mild  attack  of 
cholera;  others  were  attacked  soon  after,  and 
during  tiie  voyage  sixty  were  taken  ill,  some  of 
them,  however,  with  small-pox ;  sixteen  died, 
and  the  remainder  for  the  most  part  began  to 
recover.  After  her  arrival  at  quarantine  thirty- 
six  more  were  taken  ill,  of  whom  four  died. 
The  survivors  who  were  ill  were  removed  to 
the  floating  hospital,  Florence  Nightingale, 
where  they  recovered.  There  were  625  pas- 
sengers in  the  steerage.  None  of  the  cabin 
passengers  took  the  disease.  None  of  the  small- 
pox cases  proved  fatal.  The  vessel  was  de- 
tained at  quarantine  and  thoroughly  purified, 
and  the  disease  did  not  spread,  though  there 
were  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  November  eu^d 
December  a  number  of  cases  presenting  to  some 
extent  the  symptoms  of  cholera.  There  has 
been  hitherto  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the 
mortality  from  cholera.  In  1830-82  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  the  deaths  in 

E^ivate  practice  were  about  89.5  per  cent,  in 
ospitals  5T.25  per  cent.  In  1849  in  New 
York  liie  whole  number  of  cases  reported  out- 
side the  hospitals  in  fifty-two  days  were  2,631, 
of  which  915  died,  or  84.78  per  cent. ;  in  the 
hospitals  there  were  1,621  cases,  of  which  880, 
or  53.71  per  cent,  died.  In  Egypt,  Turkey,  and 
Italy,  during  the  present  epidemic,  the  number 
of  deaths  was  about  55  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  cases.  In  MarseUles  the  mortality 
was  less,  and  in  Paris  not  over  80  per  cent. 
The  disease  was  carried  in  November  from  Mar- 
seilles to  Point-ii-Pitri  in  the  island  of  Guada- 
loupe,  and  there  it  has  rag^  fearfully,  nearly 
6,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  and  those 
immediately  adjacent  having  fallen  victims  to  it. 
The  CAUSES  which  produce  cholera  and  aid  in 
its  dissemination  are  of  two  kinds,  the  remote 
and  the  proximate.  The  remote  causes  are  the 
existence  of  extensive  vegetable  decay,  pro- 
ducing malarious  and  depressing  influences, 
want  of  cleanliness,  want  of  efficient  ventila- 
tion ;  the  poisoning  of  the  air  by  the  escape  of 
foul  and  noxious  gases  from  sewers,  vaults,  and 
privies,  imperfect  drainage  and  sewerage,  the 
accumulation  of  decaying  garbage  in  the  streets, 
cellars,  and  elsewhere.  The  presence  of  the 
noxious  odors  and  gases  from  these  sources,  and 
their  absorption  into  the  human  system  by  the 
lungs  and  the  absorbents,  will  of  itself  produce 
diarrhcesj  nausea,  prostration,  the  congestion 
of  the  blood  upon  the  vital  organs,  ana  often 
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spasm,  collapse,  and  deatb.  Their  existence  in 
the  highest  degree  of  intensity  in  the  bottom 
lands  of  the  Ganges,  the  Brahinapntra,  the  Irra- 
wadi,  or  the  Meinam,  may  account  for  its 
apparently  spontaneous  generation  there.  In 
other  countries,  however,  there  has  been  needed 
apparently  a  germ  of  the  disease  to  fall  into 
these  prepared  seed-beds,  to  develop  into  the 
formidable  and  deadly  epidemic.  It  is  well  set- 
tled that  this  germ  is  found  in  the  discharges, 
either  by  vomiting  or  purgation,  of  those  who 
are  affected  by  it ;  and  these  excreta,  permitted 
to  flow  into  uncleansed  gutters,  privies,  or 
sewers,  impart  their  deadly  character  to  what- 
ever of  decayed  animal  or  vegetable  matter 
may  be  brought  in  contact  with  them,  and  thus 
the  disease  is  communicated  with  fearful  ra- 
pidity through  the  poisoned  air  to  hundreds, 
and  perhaps  thousands.  This  may  serve  to 
explain  why  the  disease  rages  so  frightfully  in 
the  crowded  and  filthy  tenement  houses,  and 
the  dirty  and  uncleansed  back  slums  of  our 
great  cities,  and  why  when  it  has  once  obtained 
a  foothold  there  it  is  eradicated  with  such  diffi- 
culty. Every  case  furnishes  the  poison  which 
will  be  absorbed  by  scores  or  hundreds  of  per- 
sons, who  will,  if  they  remiun  in  the  vicinity, 
most  surely  bo  attacked  by  the  disease,  and  if 
t!t/bj  attempt  to  fly,  will,  in  all  probability,  bear 
it  off  with  them. 

Contagious^  in  the  ordinary  or  in  the  medical 
sense  of  that  word,  namely,  as  being  communi- 
cated by  contact  with  the  patients  affected  by 
it  or  by  inoculation  of  the  matter  discharged, 
cholera  certainly  is  not,  but  that  it  is  portable^ 
or  capable  of  being  transmitted  by  the  carrying 
of  these  germs,  from  one  place  to  another,  in 
the  excretions  of  persons  who  have  already  ab- 
sorbed the  poison,  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt. 
And  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  deadly  virus, 
after  having  lain  dormant  for  months,  and  per- 
haps for  years,  may  be  quickened  into  new 
vitality  by  some  influences,  climatic  or  other, 
which  only  develop  it  in  the  presence  or  in  the 
approach  of  the  pestilence.  How  otherwise 
shall  we  explain  satisfactorily  its  return  with 
such  unerring  certainty  after  an  interval  of 
some  years,  not  simply  to  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, but  to  the  same  house,  and  the  same  room, 
to  commence  anew  its  ravages?  This  has  oc- 
curred too  often  in  London,  in  Edinburgh,  in 
Gla<<gow,  in  Montreal  and  in  ITew  York,  to  be 
a  mere  matter  of  accident 

The  progress  of  the  disease  and  the  mode  of 
its  transmission  from  one  city  and  country  to 
another  during  the  present  epidemic,  fully  de- 
monstrates its  portable  character:  it  has,  in 
every  instance,  from  its  first  appearance  at 
Alexandria,  on  the  llth  of  May,  to  its  introduc- 
tion into  Guadaloupe,  and  its  existence  on  the 
Atalanta,  been  satisfactorily  traced  to  emigi*ant<), 
pilgrims,  or  travellers  who  have  come  directly 
from  localities  and  dwellings  where  it  existed. 
The  investigations  of  Dr.  Snow,  an  eminent 

Shysician  and  sanitarian  of  London,  in  the  epi- 
emio  cholera  of  1854r-'56,  fully  confirm  this 


view.  His  theory  was:  1st,  that  cholera  was 
exclusively  a  disease  of  the  alimentary  canal; 
2d,  that  the  primary  change  in  the  alimentary 
canal  is  always  induced  by  the  induction  therein 
of  a  specific  poii^on ;  3d,  that  the  poison  is  ex- 
clusively contained  in  the  intestinal  contenta 
of  the  infected  person — that  is  to  say,  in  what 
is  purged  fi*om  the  bowels  and  vomited  from 
the  stomach.  There  is  nothing  breathed  from 
the  lungs,  nothing  thrown  off  fi-om  the  skin 
that  will  propagate  the  disease;  4th,  that  the 
poison  is  neither  a  gas  nor  a  vaporous,  but  a 
material  substance,  and  exists  either  as  a  liquid 
or  a  solid.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  carried  ftf 
by  the  atmosphere,  and  when  dry  must  be  at- 
tached to  clothing,  or  disseminated  through 
water,  to  be  carried  long  distances. 

He  believed  that  the  dissemination  of  the 
disease  was  accomplished  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing ways:  1st.  The  moist  concreta  of  cholera 
on  the  clothes  and  bedding  of  infected  persons 
might  be  carried  mechanically  by  the  vapor  of 
water,  and  enter  the  month  and  nostrils  in  that 
form,  and  so  be  swallowed.  In  this  way  lann- 
dresses  who  washed  the  clothes  of  cholera  pa- 
tients often  took  the  disease.  2d.  The  poison 
might  dry  on  infected  clothing,  and  from  gnch 
clothing,  on  its  being  unfold^  or  moved,  the 
solid  organic  matter  might  escape  in  small  sub- 
stance, to  be  wafted  in  fiie  air,  and  be  absorbed 
through  the  mouth  by  any  one  exposed  to  il 
The  disease  was  introduced  into  Gandalonpeby 
the  clothing  contained  in  a  trunk  belonging  to  a 
person  who  died  on  the  voyage  thither  from 
Marseilles,  where  the  cholera  was  thenra^ng. 
The  laundress  who  washed  the  clothing  died 
of  the  cholera,  and  all  her  family.  8d.  Persons 
who  lay  out  the  dead,  and  others  in  attendance, 
might  actually  carry  the  poison  in  their  bands 
and  infect  themselves  by  taHng  food  when 
their  skin  was  not  properly  cleansed.  Twenty- 
seven  physicians  and  medical  assistants  in  Con- 
stantinople were  attacked  and  died  during  their 
attendance  on  the  disease,  and  in  Paris  and 
Toulon  similar  results  have  followed.  4tii.  The 
very  utensils,  such  as  basins  and  cups,  used  by 
the  sick,  might  convey  the  poison,  as  well  as 
the  cloths  on  which  these  utensils,  after  an  im- 
perfect washing,  have  been  dried. 

To  these  modes  stated  by  Dr.  Snow  may  be 
added  that  the  effluvia  from  basins,  bed-pans 
etc.,  used  by  cholera  patients,  if  suffered  to  r^ 
main,  especially  in  small,  close,  or  ill-ventilated 
rooms,  charge  the  atmosphere  and  the  bedding 
with  the  poison,  which  is  often  taken  up  by  the 
absorbents  or  being  inhaled  passes  into  the 
stomachs  of  those  in  attendance.  Further  than 
this,  the  excretions  thus  chained  with  poison, 
if  tiirown  into  gutters,  cesspools,  privies,  or 
open  sewers,  will  communicate  their  deadly 
character  to  the  vegetable  and  animal  mattew 
with  which  they  are  brought  in  contact,  and 
the  exhalations  arising  from  these  may  be  ab- 
sorbed and  induce  the  disease.  Dr.  Rich,  who 
had  charge  of  the  cholera  lazaretto  in  Malta, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Balearic  Islands,  in  183L 
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DOticed  that  the  attendants  who  removed  the 
eicretions  were  attacked  by  the  disease,  and 
covered  the  surface  of  the  vessels  used  with  oil, 
and  had  a  charge  of  chlorine  gas  passed  at  once 
through  each,  and  from  that  time  no  new  cases 
occurred  among  the  attendants.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  virulence  of  the  poison  of  cholera, 
even  when  largely  diluted,  the  foUowing  case, 
related  by  Dr.  Snow,  may  be  given.  In  1854, 
there  was  a  well  in  Broad  Street,  London,  into 
wMch  the  contents  of  a  sewer  had  been  perco- 
lating for  months.  Of  this  water  hundreds  of 
persons  had  been  drinking,  and  although  cholera 
was  present  in  other  parts  of  London,  there 
were  no  cases  in  this  locality.  At  last  a  case 
of  cholera  occurred,  and  by  means  of  the  sewer 
the  eicretions  of  the  patient  were  mingled 
with  the  water  of  the  well.  Within  three  days, 
more  than  &ye  hundred  persons,  who  used  the 
water  from  this  particular  well,  wore  attacked 
with  the  disease.  Believing  that  the  disease 
was  communicated  by  this  water,  Dr.  Snow 
removed  the  handle  of  the  pump,  and  thus  cut 
off  the  use  of  the  water,  and  no  more  new  cases 
speared. 

This  view  of  the  portability  of  ttie  disease 
justifies  the  maintenance  of  a  rigid  quarantine, 
to  prevent  itd  admission  from  foreign  porta,  and 
indeed  renders  it  imperative.  If  it  once  obtains 
a  foothold  it  will  naturally  prevail  most  in  those 
ceetions  where  tilth,  overcrowding,  poor  venti- 
lation, and  imperfect  sewerage  prevail ;  and  once 
established  there  it  will  not  be  eradic4ited  for 
nianj  months,  nor  without  great  difSculty.  It 
is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
(pecial  pains  should  be  taken  to  maintain  clean- 
liness throughout  our  cities  and  towns,  and  to 
avoid  those  evils  which,  if  they  do  not  engen- 
der, at  least  aggravate  disease. 

We  turn  next  to  consider  the  pathology  of 
the  disease,  or  the  portion  of  the  human  organ- 
ian  affected  by  it,  and  causing  the  symptoms 
which  are  characteristic  of  it 

We  may,  then,  define  Asiatic  Cholera  as  a 
qtedfic  poison  introduced  in  some  manner  into 
the  system,  and  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
(^incubation,  acting  either  through  the  blood 
primarily,  or  more  probably  through  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  especially  on  the  great  sym- 
pathetic nerve  and  its  ganglia,  producing  at 
first  great  excitement,  but,  speedily,  still  greater 
deprasion  of  the  vital  powers— causing  a  kind 
ol  tetanic  contraction  of  the  capillary  vessels 
and  arteries,  and  thus  emptying  all  the  blood- 
reeiels  of  tJie  surface  into  the  great  central 
veins,  and  preventing  the  oxygenation  of  Uie 
Wood  by  prohibiting  its  passage  back  to  the 
heart  through  the  lungs.  This  driving  back  the 
Uood  into  the  great  central  veins  produces  con- 
Seation  and  oppression  of  the  liver,  heart,  kid- 
iieja,  and  alimentary  canal,  and  the  effort  of 
Hature  to  relieve  the  system  by  violent  purga- 
tiosi  and  vomiting,  only  results  in  exudation  of 
the  serous  fluid  of  the  blood,  and  secretions  into 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  causing  a  rapid  ex- 
haostion  and  collapse.     From  this  condition 


unassisted  Nature  rarely  rallies ;  but  in  a  few 
and  exceptional  cases,  a  reaction  takes  place, 
and  a  fever  sets  in,  which  usually  proves  ratal. 

Tlie  symptoms  of  the  disease,  from  commence- 
ment  to  termination,  may,  with  propriety,  be 
detailed  at  some  length,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
to  enable  the  non-professional  reader  to  recog- 
nize the  disease  without  difficulty.  Within  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  after  the  poison  has 
been  absorbed  by  the  system,  usually  only  a 
very  few  hours,  though  in  exceptional  cases  it 
may  be  days,  there  is  a  vague  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  accompanied 
by  a  sense  of  heat  and  disorder,  with  some  loose- 
ness, a  simple  feculent  diarrhoea,  with  little  or 
no  griping,  at  first  with  but  infreouent  dis- 
charges, three  or  four  in  a  day,  but  increasing 
by  the  second  day  to  ten  or  twelve.  Accom- 
panying this  diarrhoea  there  is  soon  occasional 
nausea,  with  a  constantly  increasing  lassitude 
and  languor.  After  purging,  the  patient  is  giddy 
or  dizzy,  and  very  weak.  There  is  an  empty, 
hoUow  feeling  at  the  stomach,  and  soon  some 
vomiting,  at  first  of  no  great  amount,  but  a  thin 
watery  fluid  mixed  with  a  little  bile,  and  per- 
haps some  undigefcted  food.  By  this  time  there 
is  a  slight  tendency  to  shivering,  though  no  dis- 
tinct chill.  The  stomach  and  bowels  are  dis- 
tended, and  the  more  frequent  stools  are  no 
longer  feculent,  but  thin,  whitish,  having  the 
appearance  of  whey  or  rice  water,  with  starchy 
looking  fseces  floating  in  them,  and,  though 
there  may  be  once  or  twice  traces  of  bile,  it  soon 
disappears.  There  is  a  restlessness  about  the 
patient,  and  he  complains  of  rindng  in  his 
ears,  a  tingling  sensation  in  his  hands  and  feet, 
as  if  they  were  asleep,  and  slight  cramps  in  his 
feet  The  pulse,  at  this  stage,  is  somewhat 
quicker  and  weaker  than  in  health,  the  tongue 
is  moist  and  slightly  furred,  but  the  patient 
complains  of  thirst  The  features  have  an  un- 
natural sharpness,  and  the  countenance  an  anx- 
ious and  apprehensdve  expression. 

If  now  the  case  is  sufirered  to  go  on  without 
medical  interference,  or  a  further  time  elapses 
before  any  thing  is  done  for  the  patient,  the  purg- 
ing becomes  more  frequent,  abundant,  and  sud- 
den, the  discharges  being  violent,  **  shot  out," 
as  the  attendants  will  say,  and  always  of  the 
rice  or  barley  water  character,  with  flaky  or 
starchy  particles  floating  in  them,  and  with 
each  purging  there  is  a  sinking  of  the  pulse, 
sevete  cramps  in  the  feet  and  legs,  and  increased 
helplessness  and  prostration,  vomiting  accom- 
panies the  purging,  and  the  matter  ejected  from 
the  stomach  is  similar  in  character  to  that  which 
comes  from  the  bowels,  with  occasionally  some 
traces  of  bile ;  but  the  vomiting  is  not  so  co- 
pious as  the  purging,  and  after  a  time  ceases. 
As  the  patient  grows  weaker  the  purging  ceases 
also ;  but  before  this,  spasms  of  a  tetanic  char- 
acter have  developed  from  the  cramps  which 
at  first  affected  the  feet  and  legs ;  the  fingers 
and  toes  thiill  and  tingle  as  if  they  were  asleep ; 
this  is  followed  by  a  quivering — rather  strange 
than  painftil — feeling  in  the  hands  and  feet: 
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then  a  sndden  twitcbiDg,  and  stiffening,  and 
twisting  of  the  toes  and  fingers,  which  greatly 
alarms  the  patient,  and  often  brings  tears.  Then 
the  calves  of  the  legs,  and  the  mnscles  of  the 
arms  and  thighs  and  loins  are  drawn  np  in 
excruciating  knots ;  the  integuments  of  the  ab- 
domen are  raised  in  irregular  folds,  the  belly 
itself  drawn  violently  backward  toward  the 
spine,  the  diaphragm  upward  and  inward,  and 
toward  the  chest.  There  is  hardness  and  con- 
stant pain  in  the  region  of  the  bowels,  and  the 
flesh  is  sore  to  the  touch.  Agonizing,  however, 
as  these  spasms  are.  there  is  no  convulsion,  no 
blunting  of  the  intelligence,  no  unconsciousness. 
In  the  interval  of  these  spasms,  the  expression 
of  the  countenance  is  bloodless  and  corpse-like ; 
there  are  livid  circles  around  the  mouth,  and 
the  dull,  sunken  eyes;  the  features  are  sharp 
and  contracted ;  the  expression  helpless,  wild, 
and  terror-stricken ;  the  lips  blue ;  the  face  and 
neck  have  a  leaden,  brown,  or  purple  hue,  ac- 
cording to  the  complexion  of  the  patient  or  the 
severity  of  the  attack ;  the  hands  are  withered, 
and  the  fingers  wrinkled  and  sodden,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  washerwoman  when  just 
taken  from  her  tub ;  the  large  superficial  veins 
are  very  dark,  almost  black ;  the  respiration 
is  broken,  labored,  and  irregular,  inspiration 
appearing  to  be  effected  by  an  immense  effort 
of  the  chest,  while  the  nostrils,  instead  of  ex- 
panding, collapse,  and  stop  the  ingress  of  the  air, 
and  the  e^cpiration  is  hurried  and  convulsive. 
The  breatn  is  intensely  cold,  much  colder  than 
the  atmosphere ;  the  tongue,  perhaps,  white  and 
loaded,  but  always  moist,  fiabby,  and  chilled, 
having  a  feeling  like  the  nose  of  a  dog  or  a  bit  of 
dead  flesh.  The  feet,  legs,  thighs,  and  arms,  and 
soon  the  abdomen  and  chest,  also  have  the  dis- 
coloration 80  marked  in  the  dead  body,  and  the 
toes,  like  the  fingers,  are  shrunken  and  withered. 
The  patient  tosses  incessantly  from  side  to  side, 
laboring  and  struggling  for  breath ;  his  voice  is  a 
hoarse,  plaintive  whisper,  or  occasionally  a  low 
poignant  wail  or  a  weak  whine ;  he  calls  con- 
stantly in  piteous  tones  for  "water,  water, 
water,"  to  allay  the  all-consuming  thirst,  and  in 
broken  sentences,  a  word  at  a  time,  complains  of 
the  weight  and  anguish  at  his  heart,  and  the  fire 
in  his  stomach,  bowels,  and  throat.  His  skin  is 
deadly  cold,  and  wholly  or  nearly  insensible  to 
the  action  or  either  mustard  or  blister,  yet  at  times 
he  complains  of  feeling  too  warm,  and  endeav- 
ors to  throw  off  the  bedclothes.  The  secretions 
have  all  ceased;  there  is  no  urine,  no  bile,  no 
saliva,  and  no  tears.  There  is  no  genuine  per- 
spiration, but  a  cold,  clammy  sweat,  possessing 
in  a  marked  degree  the  death  odor,  exudes  from 
the  relaxed  pores  of  every  portion  of  the  body ; 
the  lips  and  cheeks  puff  out  and  flap  in  expira- 
tion, with  a  white  froth  between  them  as  in 
apoplexy.  The  spasms  have  cramped  the  very 
vitals;  the  pulse,  which  has  been  growing 
feebler  and  feebler  for  hours,  ceases,  at  the 
wrist ;  the  broken  heavings  of  the  chest  grow 
fewer  and  fainter ;  there  is  a  quivering  among 
the  tendons  of  the  wrist ;  a  long,  weary,  con- 


vulsive sob,  but  no  rattle,  and  all  is  over 
Of  course,  all  of  these  symptoms  may  not  be 
present  in  every  case ;  in  rare  and  exceptional 
instances,  the  preliminary  diarrhoea  has  been  ab- 
sent, and  an  obstinate  constipation  has  continued 
up  to  the  time  when  the  explosive  purgation  and 
cramps  set  in ;  but  in  no  case  of  genuine  cholera 
are  the  rice-water  stools,  the  terrible  cramps, 
the  tetanic  spasms,  the  oppressed  breathmg,  the 
chilled  breath,  the  dog-nose  feel  of  the  tongae, 
the  withered,  sodden  condition  of  the  hands 
and  fingers,  and  the  wild,  haggard,  pinched,  and 
anxious  expression  of  the  countenance  absent 
The  entire  couj-se  of  the  disease  which  we  have 
thus  endeavored  to  portray  may  be  run  in 
twelve  hours,  or  it  may  occupy  three  or  even 
four  days.  Spontaneous  recovery,  vithont 
medication,  when  the  attack  is  severe,  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare. 

From  the  description  given  of  the  pathology 
and  characteristic  s^Tnptoms  of  the  disease,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  indications  to 
be  fulfilled  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 
There  may  be  a  diversity  of  views  as  to  the  par- 
ticular means  by  which  the  object  is  accom- 
plished, but  all  would  agree  as  to  the  principles 
upon  which  the  treatment  ought  to  proceed. 
In  the  first,  or  what  some  physicians  would  call 
the  preliminary  step,  but  which  is,  ncvertheleas, 
really  cholera,  tlie  diarrhoea  which  precedes  the 
more  violent  purging,  vomiting,  and  spasms, 
the  first  indication  is  to  check  the  diarrhoBa 
without  inducing  inflammation  or  undue  excite- 
ment of  the  system.  It  is  to  be  understood  and 
remembered,  that  the  purgmg  is  an  effort  of 
nature  to  rid  the  system  of  the  poison  which  it 
has  imbibed ;  and  though  it  is  likely  to  be  inef- 
fectual, yet  it  should  not  be  checked  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  the  alimentary  canal  in  a  state 
of  violent  irritation,  but  so  far  as  possible  the 
highly  excited  nervous  and  vascular  tissues  of 
the  intestines  must  be  soothed  and  quieted. 
Those  who  have  read  carefully  the  statement 
given  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  will  recol- 
lect that  one  feature  of  it  was,  that  the  general 
vascular  system,  the  small  blood-vessels  whi^ 
approached  the  surface  were  greatly  depressed 
and  constricted,  and  the  blood  thrown  from 
the  surface  inward  upon  the  central  veins  and 
the  vital  organs.  Another  indication,  then,  is  to 
restore  the  circulation  upon  the  surface,  to  cml 
the  blood  back  from  the  internal  organs  whieb 
are  becoming  oppressed  by  it,  to  run  its  uOTfll 
course  in  the  superficial  veins  and  arteries.  ™ 
accomplishment  of  tliis  will  fulfil  a  third  indi- 
cation, that  of  restoring  the  secretions  from  the 
liver,  kidneys,  salivary  glands,  <fcc.,  which  have 
been  suppressed  by  the  overwhelming  amount 
of  work  thrown  upon  them,  and  the  want 
of  vitalized  or  aSrated  blood  to  sthnulate  their 
action.  The  circulation  fully  restored,  and  the 
system  relieved  from  the  depressmg  "^^^.J^ 
of  the  poison,  the  next  indication  will  speedily 
be  ftdfiUed.  The  liver  will  again  secrete,  and 
send  forth  the  bile  to  restore  healthy  action  ic 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  the  kidneys  once 
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more  undertake  their  foDctions  of  eliminating 
their  secretion  from  the  blood.  The  fifth  indi- 
otttion  is  to  moderate  and  control  the  reaction 
which  now  sets  in,  in  such  a  way  as  to  amd 
coogestion,  local  determinatioD,  or  inflammation 
Qttheyital  organs. 

If  the  disease  has  passed  beyond  this  stage 
before  any  attempts  are  made  to  grapple  with 
it,  the  indications  for  treatment  are  somewhat 
changed.  The  tendency  to  spasm,  which  is  clos- 
ing with  Yidence  the  superficial  blood-vessels, 
toA  hurling  the  non-oxygenated  blood,  dark, 
thick,  andyiscid,  upon  the  already  orerburdenea 
vital  organs,  must  be  controlled  and  subdued,  the 
snrfiioe  dreulation  restored,  and  the  secretions 
refetaWished,  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  but  one 
which  in  most  cases  of  considerable  vital  power 
can  be  accomplished. 

Even  when  the  symptoms  of  oppression  of  the 
hmgs  and  heart  have  grown  still  more  distress- 
mg,  and  the  poor  victim  abeady  cold  and  death- 
ly, except  where  the  fierce  fire  of  the  disease 
boms  and  tortures  stomach  and  heart,  tosses 
in  piteous  distress  from  side  to  side,  and  finds 
no  relief,  his  case  may  yet  not  be  past  all  hope. 
I^  even  then,  the  blood  can  be  impelled  to  the 
surface  and  tiie  extremities,  before  it  becomes 
tooTiscid  for  movement;  if  secretion  can  be 
refetablished  and  a  free  glowing  perspiration 
made  to  take  the  place  of  the  clammy  and  fetid 
exudation  which  now  bedews  the  skin,  the 
Bmbs  resume  their  vitality,  and  the  misery  at 
the  heart  be  relieved,  the  patient  may  yet  be 
saved;  and  to  these  objects  aU  tiie  resources  of 
medical  skill  must  be  directed. 

Let  us,  then,  glance  at  the  diflferent  methods 
ol  treatment  which  have  been  recommended, 
having  in  view  the  fulfilling  of  these  indications. 
The  ^onsand  remedies  which  have  been  pre- 
scribed empirically,  and  without  reference  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  merit  no  ftirther  no- 
tice than  this,  that  their  prescribers  have  some- 
times ignorantly  blundered  upon  remedies  which 
M  accomplish  the  objects  desired,  though  with- 
out any  intention  on  their  part. 

In  the  preliminary  stage  the  authorities  are 
very  generally  agreed  on  liie  propriety  of  using 
alteratives  rather  than  astringents  and  stimu- 
knts  solely.  Perhaps  nothing  better  for  this 
pBipoee  hais  been  or  can  be  prescribed  than  the 
aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb  of  the  shops,  with 
the  addition  of  two  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda 
to  the  ounce.  Of  this  a  tablespoonful  may  be 
^en  as  a  dose  to  an  adult,  to  be  repeated  if 
necessary  twice  or  thrice,  and  if  the  diarrhoea  is 
obstinate,  with  the  addition  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
fire  drops  of  laudanum.  Absolute  rest  in  this 
stage  of  the  disease  is  indispensable.  The  patient 
most  take  to  his  bed  and  keep  it,  and  be  warmly 
,  covered.  If  the  disease  is  obstinate,  apply  a  flan- 
nd  roller  around  the  abdomen,  and  repeating 
the  dose  of  laudanum  and  rhubarb,  give  an  enema 
rftwo  to  four  ounces  of  starch  emulsion  with 
»  teaspoonful  of  laudanum,  and  surround  the 
patient  with  bags  of  hot  sand,  bottles  of  hot 
water,  stockings  filled  with  hot  boiled  potatoes, 


mashed,  or  something  of  the  kind  which  wiL 
promote  free  perspiration  and  bring  the  blood  to 
the  surface.  A  mustard  poultice  to  the  abdomen, 
and  others  to  the  calves  of  the  legs,  will  prove 
advantageous,  if  there  is  fulness  and  pain  in  the 
abdominal  region,  or  any  tendency  to  cramps. 

The  treatment  of  this  stage  by  tiie  mission- 
aries in  Constantinople,  in  1848,  in  1855,  and 
in  the  recent  epidemic,  which  proved  wonder- 
ftdly  successful,  varied  but  littie  from  this ;  it 
was  as  follows,  as  stated  by  the  Rev.  Cyrus 
Hamlin,  D.  D.,  who  had  been  most  active  in 
the  treatment  of  cholera  among  all  classes: 

"The  mixture  which  I  used  in  1848,  1855, 
and  1865  has  saved  thousands.  It  consists  of 
equal  parts  by  measure  of— -1.  Laudanum  and 
Spirits  of  Camphor ;  2.  Tincture  of  Rhubarb, 
thirty  drops  for  an  adult,  on  a  lump  of  sugar, 
will  often  check  the  diarrhoea.  But  to  prevent 
its  return,  care  should  always  be  taken  to  con- 
tinue the  medicine  every  four  hours  in  diminish- 
ing doses,  twenty-five,  twenty,  fifteen,  ten,  nine, 
when  oareftd  diet  is  all  that  will  be  needed. 

"In  case  the  first  dose  does  not  stay  the 
diarrhoea,  continue  to  give  in  increasing'doses 
thirty-five,  forty,  forty-five  and  sixty  drops 
at  every  movement  of  the  bowels.  Large 
doses  will  produce  no  iiyury  while  the  diar- 
rhoea lasts.  When  that  is  checked,  then  is  the 
time  for  caution.  I  have  never  seen  a  case 
of  diarrhoea  taken  in  season  which  was  not  thus 
controlled,  but  some  cases  of  advanced  diar- 
rhoea, and  especially  of  relapse,  paid  no  heed  to 
it  whatever.  As  soon  as  this  becomes  apparent, 
I  have  always  resorted  to  this  course :  Prepare 
a  teacup  of  starch,  boiled  as  for  use  in  starcning 
linen,  and  stir  into  it  a  full  teaspoonful  of  lau- 
danum for  an  injection.  Give  one-third  at  each 
movement  of  the  boweU. 

"  In  one  desperate  case,  abandoned  as  hopeless 
by  a  physician,  I  could  not  stop  the  diarrhoea 
until  the  seventh  iiyection,  which  contained 
near  a  teaspoonful  of  laudanum.  The  patient 
recovered,  and  is  in  perfect  health.  At  the 
same  time  I  use  prepared  chalk  in  ten  grain 
doses,  with  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  and  cam- 
phor to  each."  The  missionaries  also  applied 
mustard  poultices  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and 
eigoined  perfect  rest.  The  "  Potter's  Powder  " 
of  the  ahops  (prepared  chalk,  pulverized  cam- 
phor, and  carb.  ammonia)  wul  be  found,  in 
many  cases,  a  preferable  mode  of  admuiistering 
the  chalk  and  camphor,  to  that  suggested  by 
Dr.  Hamlin. 

In  more  advanced  cases  the  missionaries  say: 
"  When  there  is  vomiting  and  purging,  perhaps 
also  cramps  and  colic  pains,  the  following  mix- 
ture should  always  be  resorted  to :  Equalparts 
of  laudanum,  tincture  of  capsicum,  tincture  of 
ginger,  and  tincture  of  cardamom  seeds.  Dose, 
tiiirty  to  forty  drops,  or  half  a  teaspoonful  in  a 
littie  water,  and  to  be  increased  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  case.  In  case  the  first  dose 
should  be  rejected,  the  second,  which  should 
stand  ready,  should  be  ffiven  immediately  after 
the  spasm  of  vomiting  has  ceased.    Use  large 
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mastard  poultices  of  strong  pare  mustard  on 
the  stomach,  bowels,  calves  of  the  legs,  feet, 
&c,  as  the  case  seems  to  require." 

Some  of  the  more  eminent  of  the  English 
and  French  physicians  oppose  the  nse  of  opium 
in  any  form,  and  advocate  the  nse  of  diffusible 
stimulants,  compound  spirits  of  ammonia, 
champagne,  and  brandy,  with  inhalations  oi 
chloroform,  and  the  interual  use  of  that  remedy, 
with  spirits  of  turpentine  and  brandy,  six  drops 
of  chloroform,  forty  of  turpentine,  and  a  wine- 
glass of  diluted  brandy,  and  follow  this  by  cal- 
omel (five  grains)  and  beers  gall  (ten  grains), 
alternating  the  calomel  and  chloroform  at  inter- 
vals of  an  hour  or  offcener,  till  reaction  comes 
on.  Others  use  chloroform  and  brandy  with- 
out the  spirits  of  turpentine.  The  object  which 
these  physicians  desire  to  attain  by  the  use  of 
the  chloroform,  by  inhalation  and  internally,  is 
tlie  subduing  of  the  cramps  and  spasms,  there- 
by enabling  the  superficial  circulation  to  be  re- 
stored. The  success  which  has  followed  this 
mode  of  treatment  is  said  to  have  been  marked ; 
but  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  as  that  which  has 
been  already  described  for  administration  by 
those  who  have  had  no  medical  knowledge  or 
experience,  and  the  success  which  has  resulted 
from  it  would  seem  to  be  no  greater. 

The  first  stage  of  the  disease,  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  tetanic  spasms,  and  at  aU 
events  before  the  stage  of  exhaustion  or  collapse, 
is  the  favorable  one  for  successful  treatment 
Taken  at  this  stage,  cholera  is  not  often  a  fatal 
disease.  Ninety-five,  and  in  some  countries 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  patients  at- 
tacked, recover  if  properly  treated. 

But  when  the  cramps  and  spasms  have  tor- 
tured the  patient,  when  the  blood  has  retreated 
upon  the  centres  of  life,  and  the  poor  fellow,  al- 
ready apparently  more  than  half  dead,  whispers 
in  those  painful  tones  for  "  water,  water,  water," 
while  his  wild,  despairing  gaze  seeks  vainly  for 
help,  and  his  poor,  withered,  sodden  hands  are 
laid  piteously  on  his  breast,  the  case  is,  though 
not  hopeless,  yet  one  demanding  the  highest 
courage,  perseverance,  and  skill.  We  have 
shown  what  are  the  indications  for  treatment 
at  this  stage,  in  which  the  stru^le  is  emphati- 
cally one  for  life.  By  what  medicines  shall 
these  indications  be  best  fulfilled? 

The  appliances  for  maintaining  and  rousing 
the  heat  of  the  surface  already  mentioned,  bags 
of  sand,  bottles  of  hot  water,  or  flannel  cloths 
wrung  out  in  very  hot  water  and  covered  with 
blankets,  must  be  continued  and  increased ;  the 
mustard  poultices  should  be  often  renewed,  and 
the  abdomen,  thighs,  and  legs  covered  with 
them ;  frictions  with  hot  cloths  kept  up  with 
vigor  and  2eal,  the  patient  kept  on  his  back,  and 
oareftilly  covered.  An  eminent  physician  who 
has  had  large  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
the  disease  in  India,  in  Europe,  and  in  this 
country,  urges  that  in  addition  to  these  external 
means  of  endeavoring  to  restore  vital  action,  the 
following  treatment  should  be  adopted :  A  large 
jgection  of  from  three  to  four  pints  of  as  hot 


water  as  the  hand  can  bear,  with  dx  ounoM  of 
brandy  (whiskey  would  probably  be  equaJy 
effective),  and  two  drachms  (teaspoonsfol)  of 
laudanum,  should  be  thrown  up  the  rectum, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour  may  be  drawn 
off  by  a  tube,  when  it  will  be  found  quite  cold, 
and  another  enema  of  hot  water  without  tiie 
laudanum  and  brandy  immediately  thrown  ap. 
At  the  same  time  administer  by  the  mouth,  every 
half  hour,  a  teaspoonful  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  laudanum  and  spirits  of  camphor  in  i 
half  ounce  of  brandy.  At  the  expiration  of  an 
hour  from  the  administration  of  the  second  in- 
jection throw  up  a  third,  adding  this  time  agun 
the  brandy  ana  laudanmn.  At  intervals  d 
half  an  hour,  midway  between  the  doses  of 
laudanum  and  camphor,  ^ve  five  grains  of 
quinine^  either  in  the  form  of  solution,  or  bet- 
ter, if  attainable,  in  the  sugar-coated  pills.  K 
this  is  r^eoted  repeat  it  immediately,  and  if  the  • 
laudanum  and  camphor  are  thrown  up,  give  a 
grain  and  a  half  of  dry  opium  every  hour  tiH 
Sie  patient  ceases  to  vomit.  Apply,  if  posable, 
mustard  poultices  to  the  spine,  and  mb  tbe 
limbs  vigorously  with  dry  warm  flannel  sprink- 
led with  powdered  mustard,  and  check  the 
tendency  to  vomiting  by  linen  cloths  wmng  oat 
in  hot  water  and  laid  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
Appease  the  thirst  by  ^ving  the  patient  bits  of 
ice  of  the  size  of  a  hickory-nut,  to  suck  or  swd- 
low  whole,  and  if  the  cramps  are  distresang 
control  and  relieve  them  by  the  firm  applica- 
tion of  roller  bandages.  This  treatment  may 
well  be  called  heroic,  but  the  eminent  practi- 
tioner who  commends  it,  asserts  tiiat  it  had  very 
rarely  failed,  and  that  it  is  to  be  maintained  till 
the  withered,  puckered,  sodden  fingers  begin  to 
become  plump  and  warm  with  the  heat  of  the 
returning  circulation,  and  then  when  the  signs 
of  reaction  are  becoming  marked,  stop  the  in- 
jections, double  the  interval  between  the  doses 
of  quinine  and  between  those  of  laudanum  and 
camphor,  and  immediately  give  twenty  CTains 
of  calomel.  If  at  the  expiration  of  two  hours 
the  evacuations  have  not  become  bihous  and 
natural,  repeat  the  dose.  If  they  have,  stop  the 
quinine  and  the  laudanum  and  camphor,  and  . 
give  ten  grains  of  calomel,  which  should  be  fol- 
lowed up,  at  the  expiration  of  two  or  three 
hours  more,  with  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil  (two 
ounces  or  more).  If  by  this  time,  as  will  prob- 
ably be  the  case,  the  patient  has  passed  urine 
and  dropped  into  a  restful  slumber,  he  is  saved, 
and  requires  henceforth  only  good  nursing  and 
simple  farinaceous  food,  witi  mild  tonics,  to  be 
restored  to  complete  health. 

There  is,  in  some  cases,  apparently  irrespec- 
tive of  the  treatment,  a  tendency  to  a  severe 
fever  in  the  period  of  reaction.  The  fever  is 
analogous  to  typhus,  though  with  perhaps  an 
unusual  tendency  to  congestion  of  the  brain. 
This  tendency  is  to  be  corrected  by  leeches  be- 
hind the  ears  or  on  the  neck,  blisters  on  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and  ice  to  tiie  head.  In  other 
respects  the  treatment  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  ordinary  mild  cases  of  typhus. 
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The  missionaries  at  Constantinople  resorted 
to  a  less  heroic  treatment  when  called  to  cases 
of  collapse,  yet  were  successfol,  losing  bat  17i 
per  cenL  of  patients  of  this  class.  They  gave 
10  freauent  doses  their  compound  of  eqnal  parts 
of  lancannm,  tincture  of  capsicum,  tincture  of 
einger,  and  tincture  of  cardamom  seeds,  giving 
hstj  drops  or  more  every  half  hour,  or  oftener 
if  rejected  by  the  stomach,  and  adding  a  table- 
spoonfal  of  brandy  at  the  same  intervals.  They 
nudntaiDed  the  same  external  measures  of 
relief,  hot  bags  of  sand,  bottles  of  hot  water, 
mostard  poultices,  &c.,  already  described.  The 
thirst  they  relieved  by  gum  arable  water  or 
camomOe  tea,  in  small  quantities,  and  Syden- 
ham's vbite  decoction.  For  a  day  or  two  after 
the  attack  was  controlled  the  patient  was  kept 
<m  a  diet  of  rice  water,  arrowroot,  Sydenham's 
decoction,  crust  water,  and  camomile  tea. 

During  the  entire  prevalence  of  the  epidemic 
in  Constantinople  these  heroic  men  went  forth 
day  after  day  among  the  caravansaries  and  the 
hoTeb  of  the  poor,  both  often  intensely  filthy, 
eqoipped  with  a  bottle  each  of  these  two  mix- 
tares  above  described,  a  few  pounds  of  ground 
mnstard,  a  bottle  of  brandy,  a  paper  of  camo- 
mile flowers,  and  a  paper  of  gam  arable,  and 
ministered  healing  to  hundreds  and  thousands, 
who,  but  for  them,  would  have  perished. 

There  is,  however,  strong  opposition  among 
rery  eminent  practitioners  to  the  use  of  opium 
and  permanent  stimulants  in  cholera.  We  have 
flhcady  referred  to  the  recommendation  of  tiie 
Qse  of  chloroform,  both  by  inhalation  and  intej- 
oal  administration,  in  the  early  stages  ofHhe  dis- 
ease. Dr.  Davies,  wlio  was  appointed  by  the 
Boyal  College  of  Physicians  to  investigate  and  re- 
port upon  the  treatment  of  cholera,  gave  details  of 
forty-seven  cases  of  cholera,*and  thirteen  of  the 
TORt  forms  of  the  preliminary  diarriioaa,  treated 
by  diloroform  internally  in  doses  of  from  seven 
to  ten  minims  every  hour,  half  hour,  or  quarter 
of  an  hour,  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms.  Of  these  ten,  all  cholera  cases,  died, 
tttd  the  remainder  recovered.  These  were  al- 
most wholly  from  the  better  classes,  and  were 
therefore  hardly  a  fair  average.  Dr.  Davies 
vasnot  disposed  to  confide  in  chloroform  so 
ioDyas  some  of  his  colleagues.  Dr.  Braith- 
vaite  insists  upon  relying  upon  it  to  the  ex- 
dosion  of  opium,  camphor,  calomel,  or  quinine, 
giving  only,  where  absolutely  necessary,  com- 
pound spirits  of  anmionia,  with  chloric  ether 
and  champagne,  or  some  other  mild  wine.  So 
&r  is  he  from  seeking  to  check  the  vomiting  and 
pnrging  that  he  would  encourage  it  by  ad- 
Bdntstering  large  quantities  of  cold  water,  with 
afittle  mustard  in  it,  if  necessary,  and  by  the 
ise  of  castor  oil.  He  would  put  the  patient 
i&  a  hot  hip  bath  with  his  feet  in  a  foot  bath, 
the  hot  water  to  have  a  pound  of  flour  of  mus- 
tard in  it,  and  the  temperature  to  be  maintained 
or  increased  by  adding  hot  watei;  till  reaction 
sets  in,  and  the  cramps  and  spasms  relax. 
Another  mode  of  ^eatment  which  has  made 

some  stir  in  the  medical  world,  is  that  intro- 


duced by  Dr.  Chapman,  of  applying  ice  to  the 
spine  to  control  and  subdue  the  sj^asm,  availing 
himself  otherwise  of  the  usual  external  reme- 
dies. 

The  followers  of  Hahnemann  have  boasted 
of  their  wonderful  success  in  the  treatment  of 
the  disease  in  Berlin  in  former  epidemics,  but 
their  statistics  were  based  on  too  small  a  num- 
ber of  selected  cases  to  be  a  fair  criterion  of  the 
success  of  their  peculiar  mode  of  treatment; 
and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  at 
this  time  in  Europe,  their  method  has  proved 
such  a  failure  as  to  be  strongly  reprobated  by 
many  who  were  formerly  favorably  disposed 
toward  it  In  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
at  its  session  of  October  80,  1865,  M.  Elie  de 
Beaumont  presented  facts  showing  that  the  re- 
gion of  the  copper  mines  of  Rio  Tinto  in  Anda- 
lusia, Spain,  had  never  been  visited  by  the 
cholera,  although  there  was  a  large  mining 
population  there,  and  though  the  af\jacent 
country  had  suffered  severely  from  its  ravages ; 
and  that  this  immunity  was  probably  due  to 
the  fumes  of  sulphurous  and  arsenious  acid 
disengaged  in  the  roasting  of  the  ores.  It  was 
stated  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  two 
leagues  distant,  where  cholera  prevailed,  had 
sent  to  the  mine  to  obtain  a  quantity  of  the 
ore  to  roast  in  a  public  place  to  put  an  end  to 
the  disease.  This  suggested  the  use  of  arsenious 
acid  as  a  remedy,  which  had  been  tried  with 
success  in  some  cases.  The  sulphate  of  copper, 
it  was  said,  had  also  been  found  a  valuable 
medicine  in  the  treatment  of  cholera. 

After  all,  the  spread  of  cliolera  in  any  city  or 
town  will  depend  very  greatly  upon  its  sani- 
tary condition.  Once  introduced  from  abroad 
it  may,  even  in  the  most  cleanly  city  and  the 
best  ventilated  dwellings,  find  some  victims 
among  the  feeble,  the  intemperate,  and  the  li- 
centious ;  it  may  indeed  strike  down  now  and 
then  a  subject  among  those  whose  habits  are  ir- 
reproachable, but  whose  health  is  not  firm ;  but 
it  will  soon  pass  away  if  the  filtli,  foul  air,  bad 
ventilation,  and  drunkenness,  and  lewdness, 
which  furnish  it  with  its  most  numerous  vic- 
tims, are  not  present  to  give  it  aliment.  But 
when  it  visits  a  city  reeking  with  animal  and 
vegetable  decay,  and  every  foul  odor,  like  Con- 
stantinople or  Cairo  (and  wo  fear  we  might  add, 
too  truly.  New  York),  it  will  riot  in  destruction, 
and  though  its  most  numerous  victims  will  be 
the  poor,  tho  vicious,  and  depraved,  it  will  not 
spare  the  dwellers  in  lofty  dwellings,  nor  those 
of  pure  and  peaceful  life.  Paris,  by  timely  and 
careful  sanitary  precautions,  escaped  with  a 
comparatively  light  visitation,  and  other  cities 
may  well  follow  lier  example. 

CLEMENS,  Hon.  Jeremiait,  an  American 
statesman,  born  in  Huntsville,  Alabama,  De- 
cember 28,  1814,  died  at  his  residence  in  that 
town,  May  21,  1865.  lie  was  educated  at  La 
Grange  College  and  the  University  of  Alabama, 
studied  law  at  the  University  of  Transylvania, 
in  Kentucky,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1884.    In  18^3  he  was  appointed  United  States 
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Attorney  for  tlie  Northern  District  of  Alabama, 
and  in  1839,  1840,  and  1841  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  Legislatnre.  In  1842  he  went  to 
Texas  as  lieutenant-colonel,  having  raised  a 
company  of  volunteer  troops.  On  his  return 
he  was  again  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1848- 
'44 — in  the  latter  year  he  also  served  as  Presi- 
dential Elector.  In  1848  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Department 
of  the  Gadsden  Purchase  in  Mexico,  which  po- 
sition he  held  until  the  close  of  the  war.  From 
1849  to  1853  he  represented  Alabama  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  was  again  Presiden- 
tial Elector  in  1856. 

Mr.  Clemens  was  a  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion in  Alabama  which  voted  the  State  out  of 
the  Union,  but  protested  against  its  action.  He 
subsequently  gave  way  to  the  popular  tide 
setting  so  strongly  against  him,  and  for  a  time 
accepted  office  under  the  Confederacy.  In 
1864.  however,  he  had  returned  to  his  former 
allegiance,  and  in  a  letter  addressed  tp  his 
fellow-citizens,  warmly  advocated  the  reelec- 
tion of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  defended  his  policy. 

Mr.  Clemens  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of 
Alabama,  having,  perhaps,  more  genius  than 
any  other  man  the  State  has  produced.  He 
had  attained  eminence  at  the  bar  whilst  still 
young,  and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
he  took  high  rank  as  an  able  and  eloquent  de- 
bater, and  was  generally  esteemed  for  his  genial 
social  habits,  lie  was  the  author  of  severed  very 
successful  novels,  among  which  are  "Barnard 
Lyle"  (1853);  "Mustang  Gray''  (1857);  and 
"A  Story  of  the  Times  of  Aaron  Burr  and 
Alexander  Hamilton."  He  was  also  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  a  history  of  the  war,  giving 
an  insight  into  the  character,  causes,  and  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  that  portion  of  Northern 
Alabama  where  he  lived,  but  which  his  death 
leaves  unfinished. 

COBDENT,  RionABD,  an  English  Statesman 
and  author,  the  champion  of  Free  Trade  and 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  England,  bom 
at  Dunford,  near  Midhurst,  England,  June  8, 
1804,  and  died  in  London,  April  2,  1865.  His 
father  was  a  freehold  fanner,  and  held  the 
small  estate  of  Dunford  in  his  own  right. 
Young  Cobden  was  educated  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Midhurst,  which  had  then  a  high  rep- 
utation, and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  which 
occurred  while  he  was  yet  a  lad,  he  was  taken 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  who  was  a 
London  warehouseman,  and  soon  entered  his 
relative's  establishment  as  youngest  clerk. 
After  a  time  he  removed  to  another  establish- 
ment in  the  same  department  of  trade,  where, 
though  diligent  in  business,  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  his  employer  by  his  eagerness 
to  acquire  information,  and  the  extent  and 
variety  of  his  reading.  His  employer,  a  mer- 
chant of  the  old  school,  remonstrated  with  him 
often  for  reading  so  much,  assuring  him  that  if 
he  persisted  in  the  habit,  it  would  ruin  him  for 
life.  Mr.  Cobden  took  the  warning  in  good 
part,  but  lived  to  see  it  falsified,  for  his  em- 


ployer failed  in  business,  and  Cobden,  when  a 
prosperous  tradesman  in  Manchester,  sostnined 
him  from  his  own  abundant  resources.  At  an 
unusually  early  age,  Mr.  Cobden  left  the  indoor 
duties  of  the  warehouse  to  enter  upon  the  ac- 
tive, but  somewhat  perilous  career  of  a  com- 
mercial traveUer,  and  in  this  capacity  solicited 
orders  for  the  house  which  employed  him.  In 
his  new  sphere  he  became  exceedingly  pcp^ikr, 
and  brought  a  large  amount  of  orders  to  the 
house  which  he  represented,  while  he  carefullx 
avoided  the  vices  which  were  so  prevalent  in 
the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  His  frankness, 
probity,  and  manliness  of  character,  as  well  as 
his  evident  talent  for  business,  made  Mm  friends 
among  the  customers  of  the  nouse ;  and  when, 
in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  his  employers  with- 
drew from  business  and  he  had  found  a  hoa- 
ness  in  which  he  felt  that  he  could  do  well,  one 
of  these  customers,  Mr.  John  Lewis,  loaned 
him  five  hundred  pounds  to  aid  in  purchasing 
the  stock  and  good  will  of  the  establishment  he 
was  desirous  of  buying.  The  young  men  with 
whom  he  had  associated  himself  in  bis  new 
enterprise  established  three  houses:  one  at 
Sabden,  near  Clitheroe,  for  the  printing  of  cal- 
icoes, under  the  firm  name  of  Sherifl^  Foster  & 
Co.,  and  two  for  their  sale,  one  in  London, 
under  the  title  of  Sherifi;  Gillet  &  Co.,  and 
another  in  Manchester,  nnder  Mr.  Cohden's 
personal  supervision,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Kichard  Cobden  &  Co.  He  speedily  introduced 
a  new  system  of  business  into  the  cotton  print 
trade.  Up  to  that  time  it  had  been  the  custom 
of  the  manufacturers  to  print  a  few  pieces  of 
their  new  designs,  and  watch  cautiously  and 
carefully  to  ascertain  what  patterns  were  most 
acceptable  to  the  public,  and  then  print  large 
quantities  of  thosft  whidi  were  preferred,  and 
supply  the  retail  dealers.  Mr.  Cobden  possess- 
ing admirable  taste,  excellent  business  tact,  and 
a  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  trade  in  all  its 
details,  abandoned  this  slow  and  cautions  pol- 
icy, and  fixing  upon  the  best  designs,  printed 
off  large  quantities  at  once,  and  pushed  their 
sale  energeticaUy  throughout  the  country. 
Those  pieces  which  remained  unsold  in  the 
home  market  were  promptly  shipped  to  other 
countries,  and  as  a  consequence  the  house  was 
soon  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.  To 
further  the  interests  of  his  firm,  Mr.  Oohd^ 
visited  the  Continent  repeatedly,  extendmg  his 
tour  with  the  best  results  to  Greece,  Egfp*» 
and  Turkey  in  1834,  and  to  the  United  States 
in  1835.  By  this  time  Cohden's  prints  had  he- 
come  fashiona})le,  and  such  was  the  admirahle 
taste  of  the  designs,  that  even  the  famihes  of 
the  aristocracy  and  the  Princess  Victoria  ap- 
peared in  public  clad  in  them.  It  was  in  1835 
that  Mr.  Cobden  first  manifested  an  interest  ic 
political  affairs.  The  occasion  was  the  struggle 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester  to 
procure  an  act  of  incorporation  for,  their  town. 
Mr.  Cobden  contributed  a  number  of  able  arti- 
cles in  support  of  this  movement  to  the  ^\^^^ 
Chester  Times,"  over  the  signature  of  "Libra, 
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and  the  editors  of  the  "Times"  became  inter- 
ested to  form  the  acquaintance  of  their  un- 
faiown  correspondent,  and  requested  him  to 
visit  their  ofSce.  He  wj\8  solicited  to  address  a 
meeting  called  to  aid  the  movement,  but  de- 
clined, as  he  had  never  spoken  in  public.  As 
his  friends  insisted,  however,  he  made  the  at- 
tepapt,  but  failed  signally.  Not  deterred  by  this 
Mure,  he  overcame  his  diffidence,  and  soon 
was  in  demand  as  a  forcible  and  impressive 
speaker.  On  the  incorporation  of  Manchester 
he  was  elected  one  of  its  first  Aldermen,  and 
soon  began  to  be  a  recognized  leader  in  the 
efforts  to  establish  a  system  of  National  edu- 
cation. It  was  in  connection  with  this  enter- 
prise that  he  first  became  personally  acquainted 
with  John  Bright. 

In  1835,  in  the  very  dawning  of  the  Free 
Trade  movement  in  Manchester,  when  as  yet 
the  people  were  in  the  midst  of  their  plentiful 
har?e«ts,  IndifiTerent  to  snj  change  in  the  corn- 
lawa,and  Parliament,  with  its  large  migority  of 
landholders,  scouted  and  scorned  the  idea  of 
any  change  which  should  render  their  profits 
le«  exorbitant,  Mr.  Cobden  joined  the  little 
band  of  Free  Traders.  His  first  effort  in  be- 
half of  the  cause,  was  a  stout  pamphlet  entitled 
** England,  Ireland, 'and  America,"  by  a  Man- 
chester manufacturer.  This  pamphlet  was 
from  beginning  to  end  a  vigorous  and  powerful 
protest  against  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston.  Soon  after  he  contributed  to  "  Tait's 
Magazine  "  four  articles,  subsequently  collected 
in  a  pamphlet  having  for  their  object  to  allay 
the  fear  of  Russia  which  was  then  excited  by 
the  Government  and  others.  Like  his  former 
pamphlet"  this  was  earnest,  pertinent,  and  logi- 
cal In  both  there  were  passages  which  in- 
dicated how  deeply  the  opposition  to  the  corn- 
law  monopoly  had  imbued  his  whole  being,  and 
these,  incidental  as  they  were,  served  to  exhibit 
the  ^irit  and  purpose  of  the  man. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  tiie  autumn  of  1888, 
when  two  years  of  bad  crops  had  raised  the 
price  of  wheat  to  seventy-two  shillings  the  quar- 
ter, just  double  what  it  had  been  in  1835,  and 
the  corn-laws  still  prevented  importation,  that 
the  people  were  ready  for  any  decisive  move- 
tnent  to  agitate  for  the  abrogation  of  those 
laws.  In  September,  1837,  Dr.  Bowring,  who 
hd  been  travelling  in  Egypt,  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, on  a  mission  for  the  promotion  of  free 
commercial  intercourse,  visited  Manchester,  and 
in  a  public  meeting  denounced  the  corn-laws 
in  mimeasured  terms.  An  anti-corn -law  asso- 
^adon  was  immediately  formed,  pledged  to 
exert  itself  against  any  and  every  corn-law. 
Qeren  thousand  pounds  sterling  were  raised  at 
once,  and  a  lecturer  procured  to  deliver  popular 
sddresses  on  the  subject  throughout  Lancarfiire. 
These  proved  successful  in  incitiuff  the  people 
to  think  on  the  subject,  and  soon  the  Manches- 
ter Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  though  pro- 
feeing  dissatisfiwdon  with  the  corn-laws,  had 
l*en  strangely  apathetic  in  regard  to  them, 
took  strong  and  decided  ground,  and  resolved 


to  petition  Parliament  for  total  repeal  Other 
anti-corn-law  associations  sprang  up  in  the 
other  manufacturing  towns  of  England,  and  in 
February.  1839,  delegates  from  aU  met  at  Lon- 
don, and  nad  an  interview  with  Lord  Melbourne, 
then  Premier,  and,  through  Mr.  Villiers,  prayed 
to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  in  support 
of  his  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws. 
Parliament  roftised  their  request  with  scorn. 
The  delegates  returned  to  Manchester  and  there 
formed  a  permanent  organization  to  be  called 
"The  Anti-com-law  League,"  which  should 
embrace  in  its  membership  the  entire  country, 
and  to  agitate  for  repeal  throughout  Great 
Britain  by  means  of  tracts,  lectures,  periodicals, 
etc.,  etc.  The  struggle  for  the  next  five  or  six 
years  between  the  landholders  and  privileged 
classes  for  the  retention  of  their  monopoly, 
and  the  anti-corn-law  league  for  the  repeal  of 
all  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  bread- 
stuflEs,  was  a  desperate  one. 

In  1841  Mr.  Cobden  was  elected  a  member 
of  Parliament  for  Stockport,  and  almost  imme- 
diately took  rank  with  the  ablest  debaters  and 
the  most  accomplished  statesmen  in  that  body. 
The  efforts  of  tne  landholders,  at  first,  to  put 
him  down  by  jeers  and  derision,  were  met  with 
such  dignity  and  self-possession  that  they  were 
not  repeatcJl.  The  number  of  Free  Traders  in- 
creased with  each  Parliament,  but  Cobden  was 
at  all  times  their  acknowledged  leader.  In  this 
position  he  came  often  into  collision  with  the 
premier.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  inclined  to  half 
measures,  but  with  each  conflict  the  premier's 
respect  for  the  great  Free  Trader  rose,  till  finally 
the  long  battle  was  won,  and  one  by  one  the 
hereditary  enemies  of  Free  Trade  wore  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  doctrines  they  had  cher- 
ished for  a  lifetime,  and  give  in  their  adhesion 
to  the  propositions  of  a  Manchester  manufac- 
turer. The  premier,  in  the  session  of  1846, 
moved  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton performed  the  same  duty  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  greatly  against  his  will,  and  only,  it  was 
said,  on  the  assurance  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  that 
if  he  did  not,  he  should  be  compelled  to  resign 
and  ask  the  Queen  to  send  for  Mr.  Cobden  to 
form  a  ministry.  But  the  labor  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  great  change  had 
not  been  all,  or  mainly,  expended  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  During  all  tne  vacations  of  Par- 
liament, Mr.  Cobden  had  been  constantly  en- 
gaged in  appealing  to  the  people  in  behalf  of 
Free  Trade.  The  manufactunng  towns  had 
given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  cause,  but  the 
agricultural  districts  were  only  to  be  converted 
by  patient  labor  and  clear  demonstration.  After 
a  time,  great  numbers  of  the  landed  aristocracy 
who  at  first  opposed  Cobden  with  great  bitter- 
ness came  round  to  his  views,  and  when  at  last 
victory  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  league,  there 
was  general  rejoicing.  But  this  constant  and 
severe  effort  had  materially  impaired  ^fr.  Cob- 
den's  naturally  vigorous  constitution,  as  it  had 
seriously  injured  hiji  fortune.    His  health  was 
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somewhat  improved  by  a  year  or  more  of  travel, 
during  which  he  visited  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
Grermany,  and  Russia.  Before  he  set  out  upon 
this  journey,  Lord  John  Russell,  then  premier, 
offered  him  a  place  in  the  cabinet,  woioh  he 
declined.  During  his  absence,  the  Anti-oom- 
law  League,  and  the  Free  Traders  generally, 
subscribed  and  presented  to  him  on  his  return 
the  munificent  sum  of  £80,000  ($400,000),  a 
contribution  mode  to  testify  their  sense  of  grati- 
tude to  him  for  the  benefits  he  had  conferred 
upon  the  country,  and  which,  while  it  should 
enable  him  to  withdraw  from  his  business,  would 
leave  him  at  liberty  to  devote  his  whole  time  to 
the  service  of  the  nation.  A  part  of  this  sum 
was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  his  paternal 
estate  of  Dunford  and  the  lands  adjacent,  and 
the  fitting  it  up  as  a  desirable  residence  for  a 
country  gentleman,  and  the  remainder  was  in- 
vested in  the  bonds  and  stock  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  an  investment  which  was  for 
ft  time  unproductive,  but  which  before  his 
death  had  begun  to  yield  a  liberal  return  for 
the  capital  invested. 

In  1848  Mr.  Cobden  returned  to  his  legisla- 
tive duties,  having  been  elected  both  for  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  for  Stockport,  in 
his  absence.  He  chose  the  larger  constituency, 
and  labored  with  great  zeal  for  the  repeal  of 
the  navigation  laws,  another  of  those  ancient 
abuses  which  should  have  been  done  away  long 
ago.  There  was  at  this  time  one  of  those  ab- 
surd panics  in  relation  to  a  French  invasion, 
which  have  kept  the  British  nation  in  a  state 
of  terror  much  of  the  time  for  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  and  have  cost  them  untold  sums, 
but  Mr.  Cobden^s  effective  ridicule  did  much 
toward  quieting  it.  In  the  spring  of  1848,  on 
the  23d  of  May,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Hume^s 
motion,  Mr.  Cobden  took  bold  and  decisive 
ground  in  favor  of  Parliamentary  reform.  In 
this  he  included  extension  of  the  suffrage,  the 
vote  by  secret  ballot,  and  the  shortening  of  the 
duration  of  Parliaments.  While  the  question 
of  Free  Trade  was  undecided,  he  had  appropri- 
ately refused  to  take  an  active  part  in  any  other 
measure  of  reform ;  but  that  once  settled,  he  was 
free  to  advance  to  other  measures  of  hardly 
less  importance.  He  also  sought  earnestly  the 
reduction  of  the  national  expenditure  of  a  war- 
like character,  and  the  introduction  of  a  stipu- 
lation for  arbitration  into  aU  international 
treaties ;  and  for  the  latter  purpose  he  encour- 
aged and  took  part  in  the  Peace  Congresses 
which  were  held  for  several  years  in  the  differ- 
ent capitals  of  Europe. 

Then  came  the  Crimean  war;  and  Richard 
Cobden  and  John  Bright,  who  had  been  re- 
proached with  cowardice  and  pusillanimity  for 
their  advocacy  of  universal  peace  and  good  will 
among  men,  when  the  populace  were  madly 
bent  on  a  war  with  France,  were  not  the  men 
to  desert  their  principles  when  war  came  with 
a  powerful  foe,  and  was  waged  in  reality  for  an 
abstraction.  It  was  of  course  unpopular  to 
breast  the  waves  of  clamor  and  obloquy  which 


beat  against  them :  when  a  nation  is  drawn  at 
driven  into  war,  however  unjust  or  unrighteoas 
may  be  the  contest,  it  is  always  difficult  to  stem 
the  popular  current  wbich  invariably  sets  in  for 
war;  but  neither  Cobden  nor  his  fHend Bright 
were  wanting  in  moral  courage,  and  they  da^ 
in  the  face  of  the  bitterest  abuse,  to  rooiDUin 
their  views  in  Parliament  throughout  the  strag- 
gle. At  length  peace  was  restored,  and  with 
the  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  in  1S56,  came  a  new  trinmph  for 
Cobdeu,  The  arbitration  clause,  of  which  he 
had  so  warmly  urged  the  incorporation  into  aU 
future  treaties  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
was,  in  substance,  incorporated  into  thistreaitf. 
The  Chinese  war  in  1857,  in  which,  on  pre- 
texts which  were  utterly  unjustifiable  as  a 
ground  of  war  with  a  weak  and  almost  help- 
less nation,  the  Government  had  sanctioned 
acts  of  ;nost  barbarous  aggression  and  had  car 
ried  their  invasion  to  the  Chinese  capital  itself 
was  even  more  abhorrent  to  Mr.  Cobden^s  sense 
of  right  than  the  war  with  Russia.  "He  de- 
nounced it  with  all  his  eloquence,  and  mored 
and  carried  through  the  House  of  Commoos, 
by  a  mtyoriiy  of  sixteen,  a  vote  of  censnre  oo 
the  Min'istry,  and  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Government.  Palmerston,-  now  premier,  at 
once  dissolved  Parliament,  and  appealed  to  the 
country  in  a  new  election.  The  war-cry  was 
raised,  and  in  the  insane  ftiry  of  the  moment, 
Cobden  and  Bright  and  a  large  number  of  the 
Free  Trade  aM  Peace  men  were  defeated.  The 
triumph  of  the  Palmerston  party  was  short 
however ;  Milner  Gibson,  who,  though  defeated 
in  his  own  borough,  was  returned  from  anotiier, 
overthrew  the  Palmerston  government  in  1858. 
on  a  vote  of  confidence,  and  after  a  short  trial 
of  a  Tory  Cabinet,  that  was  defeated;  and  the 
adroit  and  sagacious  Palmerston  discovered  that 
he  could  only  return  to  power  by  introducing  a 
large  liberal  element  into  his  new  CaKnet 
Mr.  Cobden,  meantime,  soon  after  his  defeat, 
went  abroad  and  spent  nearly  two  years  on  ibs 
Continent  and  in  the  United  States,  ffis  ex- 
tended tour  in  the  latter  country,  and  the 
familiarity  he  gained  with  our  institntiona,  was 
of  great  service  to  him  and  to  the  interests  of 
freedom  in  the  years  that  followed.  Dnring 
his  absence  he  had  been  returned  to  Parliament 
by  the  borough  of  Rochdale;  and  as  he  ap- 
proached the  Liverpool  harbor,  the  steamer  on 
which  he  was  returning  was  boarded  by  a 
deputation  of  gentlemen,  who  informed  hun 
that  Lord  Palmerston  had  designated  him  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  hw  new 
cabinet.  Mr.  Cobden  promptly  declined  the 
offered  post,  in  a  personal  interview  with  Lord 
Palmerston,  alleging  as  a  reason  that  his  views 
had  always  differed  so  much  from  those  of  the 
premier,  that  he  could  not  in  justice  to  hisotni 
character  for  consistency,  or  his  doty  to  his 
country,  consent  to  serve  as  member  of* 
cabinet  with  those  from  whom  he  conscien- 
tiously differed  so  greatly.  Pahnerston  ww 
disappointed  and  annoyed  by  his  refusal,  w» 
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be  oould  not  avoid  honoring  him  for  his  fidelitj 
to  his  eonyictioDs.  At  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  the  premier,  Mr.  Cohden  consented  to  nego- 
tiate the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France,  in 
dfMBg  which  he  was  involved  in  no  complicity 
with  the  other  action  of  the  ministers,  while  he 
oonfOTed  a  great  and  lasting  benefit  on  both 
coQotries,  and  greatly  diminished  the  proba- 
bilities of  war  between  them.  This  treaty  of 
oommeroe,  which  reduced  the  prohibitory  duties 
respectiYely  on  British  and  French  goods  to  an 
ad  tahrtm  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent., 
abolished  all  dalles,  with  but  the  fewest  possi- 
ble exceptions,  on  British  manufactured  goods, 
and  reduced  materially  the  charges  on  English 
iron,  coal,  and  coke,  was,  both  in  its  inception 
and  its  completion,  despite  the  numberless  ob- 
stacles which  prejudice,  protectionist  views,  and 
persooal  hostility  brought  to  bear  against  it, 
0D6  of  the  greatest  trinmphs  of  diplomacy  in 
oor  own  or  any  other  age.  It  was  fi tly  regarded 
by  Mr.  Cobden's  friends  as  the  crowning  achieve- 
ment in  his  long  career  of  advocacy  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Free  Trade.  After  its  completion, 
Lwd  Palmerst^n,  on  the  part  of  her  Ms^esty, 
offered  to  Mr.  Oobden  a  baronetcy  and  a  place 
m  the  Ftivj  Council,  but  he  declined,  modestly 
but  firmly,  both  the  hereditary  rank  and  the 
personal  honor. 

In  the  five  years  which  followed,  the  frail 
tenure  of  his  health  prevented  him  from  accom- 
pEshing  as  much  public  labor  as  had  been  his 
wont,  but  his  pen  was  active,  and  occasionally 
be  made  speeches  in  Parliament  and  to  his  con- 
stituents, in  which  the  old  fire  and  eloquence 
fdeamed  out,  while  the  principles  he  advocated, 
thoci^  sometimes  new  in  their  application, 
vere  the  same  which  had  guided  his  whole  pub- 
lic life.  He  urged  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty, 
ts  a  tax  on  knowledge;  the  reduction  of  the 
national  expenditure,  especially  in  the  vast 
snins  wasted  on  fortifications,  armored  ships, 
experimental  cannon,  and  small-arms.  He  was 
e?er  the  earnest  and  consistent  friend  of  the 
United  States  and  the  decided  opponent  of  the 
moltiiarious  schemes  for  recognizing,  aiding,  or 
giving  countenance  to  the  so-called  Southern 
Conf^eracy;  and  even  in  our  darkest  hours, 
when  many  of  our  friends  in  Great  Britain  re- 
garded the  cause  of  the  Union  as  hopeless,  his 
words  ever  came  with  a  cheery  tone  to  encour- 
age us  to  hold  on  and  hold  out  till  the  final  vic- 
tory was  gained.  To  his  vigorous  remonstrances, 
too,  was  it  mainly  due,  that  on  several  critical 
oecastons  the  English  Government  did  not  drift 
into  war  with  tiie  United  States.  He  did  not 
M?e  to  see  the  end,  but  ho  came  so  near  it  as  to 
predict  on  the  6th  of  February,  1865,  its  coming 
within  ninety  days,  a  prediction  which  was  fully 
▼erified.  His  death  was  the  result  of  a  visit  to 
London  in  order  to  be  present  in  Parliament  at 
a  Tery  inclement  season,  which  induced  a  severe 
paroxysm  of  asthma,  proving  fatal  April  2, 1865. 

CODIFICATION.  It  has  been  weU  re- 
loarked  that  the  American  Revolution  of  1776 
cffidded  our  independence  of  the  Government 


of  England,  and  left  our  independence  of  her 
laws,  her  language,  and  her  literature  yet  to  be 
achieved.  Ine  latter  was  necessarily  to  be  the 
work  of  time,  and  the  ninety  years  which  have 
elapsed  have  already  done  a  great  deal  We 
have  an  American  literature ;  our  language  has 
adopted  many  ^*  Americanisms,"  and  in  our 
laws  tliere  have  been  raanv  departures  from 
the  ancient  law  of  the  mother  country.  It  is 
now  proposed,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to 
make  a  still  greater  departure,  in  the  form  of 
codifying  the  whole  body  of  the  law. 

The  civil  law^  which  dates  its  origin  back 
more  than  twenty  centuries^  and  which  ob- 
tains in  all  of  Europe  but  a  portion  of  Great 
Britain,  and  in  all  of  America  but  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Provinces,  has  several 
times  been  codified.  The  codes  of  Theodosius, 
of  Justinian,  and  of  Napoleon,  and  in  this  coun- 
try, of  Louisiana,  are  all  codifications  of  the 
civil  law.  But  the  common  law^  whose  origin 
is  scarcely  one  thousand  years  distant,  and 
which  obtains  in  all  the  British  dominions,  and 
in  all  of  the  United  States  but  Louisiana,  has 
never  yet  been  codified,  though  in  different 
periods  such  minds  as  those  of  Bacon,  Bentham, 
and  Brougham  have  contemplated  it. 

Scattered  as  the  rules  of  the  common  law 
are,  through  the  whole  body  of  the  statute  law, 
the  customs  of  the  people,  and  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  for  several  centuries,  and  subject  to 
constant  changes  by  a^udication.  it  would 
seem  that  codilcation  had  at  lengtn  become  a 
necessity;  yet  in  the  language  of  Chancellor 
Kent,  "the  great  objection  to  all  kinds  of  codi- 
fication, when  it  runs  into  detail,  is  that  the 
rules  are  not  maleable,  they  cannot  accommo- 
date to  circomstances,  they  are  imperative." 
Those  rules  being  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  stat- 
ute, come  within  the  maxim  that  "  the  statute 
is  like  a  tyrant ;  where  he  comes  he  makes  all 
void ;  but  tlie  common  law  is  like  a  nursing 
father,  and  makes  void  that  part  only  where 
the  fault  Ls,  and  preserves  the  rest." 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  State  of  New 
York  has  long  entertained  the  idea  of  codifying 
its  law,  and  has  made  itself  a  pioneer  in  the 
task.  The  attempt  was  first  made  in  the  re- 
vised statutes  of  1880.  All  prior  revisions  of 
the  statutes  had  been  mere  compilations,  but 
this  was  an  essay  at  codification.  Carried  out 
as  it  was  by  throe  minds,  well  fitted  for  the 
task,  though  necessarily  running  very  much 
into  detail,  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  thirty- 
five  years  of  stability.  In  the  previous  thirty 
years  there  had  been  two  revisions — ^in  1801 
and  1818. 

The  favor  with  which  this  eflfbrt  at  codifica- 
tion had  been  received  prompted  the  New  York 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1846  to  make  a 
further  attempt.  There  was,  accordingly,  in- 
serted in  the  Constitution  a  clause,  that  the 
Legislature,  at  its  first  session  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  should  appoint  three  com- 
missioners, whose  duty  it  should  be  to  reduce 
into  a  written  and  systematic  code  the  who'a 
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body  of  the  law,  op  so  much  and  such  parts 
thereof  as  to  the  commissioners  should  seem 
practicable  and  expedient;  and  a  further  clause 
providing  for  three  commissioners  "  to  revise, 
reform,  simplify,  and  abridge  the  rules  of  prac- 
tice, pleadings,  forms,  and  proceedings  of  the 
Courts  of  Record." 

Accordingly,  in  1847,  the  Legislature  created 
two  commissions— one,  in  reference  to  proceed- 
ings, consisted  of  Arphaxed  Loomis,  Nicholas 
Hill,  Jr.,  and  David  Graham.  Mr.  Hill  having 
resigned,  David  Dudley  Field  was  appointed  in 
his  place.  Their  report  was  made  in  part  in 
1848,  and  their  code  adopted.  With  various 
amendments  since  made,  that  is  now  the  code 
of  practice  in  the  State.  The  residue  of  their 
report  was  afterwards  made,  but  was  never 
adopted  by  the  Legislature.  The  first  part  of 
their  work  bore  the  marks  of  haste ;  but  render- 
ed necessary  as  it  was  by  the  then  recent  amal- 
gation  of  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity,  it  ob- 
tained a  fast  foothold,  and  now  bids  fair  to 
achieve  permanency.  It  has  been  adopted  in 
some  others  of  the  States. 

The  other  commission — to  codify  the  whole 
body  of  the  law — consisted  of  Reuben  H.  Wal- 
wortli,  who,  as  Chancellor  of  the  State,  had 
established  an  enviable  monument  of  juridical 
ability,  Alvah  Worden,  and  John  A.  Collier. 
Chancellor  Walworth  declined  the  task,  and 
Anthony  L.  Robertson,  afterwards  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Superior  Court,  was  appointed  in  his 
place.  In  1849  a  new  commission  was  appoint- 
ed, consisting  of  John  .C.  Spencer  (who  had 
been  one  of  the  revisers  of  the  statutes  in  1830), 
Alvah  AVorden,  and  Seth  C.  Hawley.  In  1850 
that  law  was  repealed.  Here  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution  slumbered  until  1857,  when 
David  Dudley  Field,  William  Curtis  Noyes, 
and  Alexander  W.  Bradford  were  appointed 
commissioners,  with  the  proviso  that  they 
should  receive  no  compensation.  These  gentle- 
men were  all  extensively  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tica  of  the  law  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and, 
of  course,  devoted  only  their  leisure  moments 
to  the  task.  They  made  reports  of  their  work 
in  its  progress  from  time  to  time,  and  made 
their  final  report  in  the  latter  part  of  1866.  In 
the  mean  time  Mr.  Noyes  had  died. 

The  law  appointing  them  required  them  to 
present  to  the  next  Legislature  a  general  anal- 
ysis projected  by  them.  Sach  report  was 
made  in  1858,  in  which  they  proclaimed  the 
ambitious  purpose  of  presenting  "in  a  con- 
densed and  convenient  form  the  great  body  of 
the  law,  not  the  laws  of  England,  nor  the  laws 
of  France,  nor  yet  the  laws  of  Rome,  but  the 
laws  of  the  foremost  American  Commonwealth, 
formed  out  of  those  which  were  brought  in  by 
our  ancestors  and  those  which  have  sprung 
from  the  genius  and  the  wants  of  our  own 
land." 

Their  occasional  reports,  as  well  as  their  final 
one,  have  been  distributed  very  generally  among 
the  judges  and  the  profession,  but  do  not  as 
yet  seem  to  have  attracted  much  attention,  or 


awakened  much  interest,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  their  work  will  receive  any  more 
notice  from  the  Legislature  than  did  the  seoond 
report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Practice.  It  is, 
however,  somewhat  significant  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  task  and  of  the  public  feeling  on  the  mh- 
ject,  that  the  injunction  of  the  Constitution  hw 
produced  so  little  fruit  in  twenty  years. 

The  aim  of  the  conunissioners  has  been,  Id 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  Commission' 
ers  of  Practice  to  form  five  distmet  codes  of 
the  law  of  the  State : 

1.  Proceedings  in  civil  cases. 

2.  Proceedings  in  criminal  cases  fmdnding 
the  law  of  evidence). 

8.  The  political  code,  declaring  the  rights 
of  citizens,  defining  the  territory,  and  prescrib- 
ing the  general  and  local  Government  of  tho 
State. 

4.  The  penal  code,  defining  crimes  and  pnn- 
ishmenls. 

5.  The  civil  code,  embracing  the  law  of  pe^ 
sonal  rights  and  relations,  of  property,  and  of 
obligations,  and  having  four  divisions.  The 
Jirsty  relating  to  persons,  defines  then*  dvil  con- 
dition, enumerates  their  personal  rights,  and 
declares  their  personal  relations  such  as  hus- 
band and  wife,  parent  and  child,  guardian  and 
ward,  and  master  and  servant.  The  see&nd,  re- 
lating to  property,  embraces  real  and  personal 
property,  the  interests  and  estates 'therein,  and 
the  modes  of  acquisition,  uses,  powers  and  willsj 
corporations,  shipping,  and  navigation.  The 
thirdj  relating  to  obligations,  embraces  the 
whole  subject  of  contracts,  express  or  by  im- 
plication of  law,  and  the  law  of  sale,  exchange, 
bailment,  serrice  carriage,  trusts,  agency,  part- 
nership, insurance,  indemnity,  suretyship,  pledge, 
mortgage,  lien,  and  commercial  paper.  The 
fourth  relates  to"  relief  and  the  mode  of  secur- 
ing rights  by  specific  performance  or  by  dam- 
ages, and  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor, 
and  includes  and  explains  some  few  of  the  many 
maxims  of  jurisprudence. 

The  commissioners  properly  speak  of  this  as 
an  "  immense  range  of  subjecti,"  and  of  the 
work  as  a  "vast  undertaking."  This  is  no 
place  to  discuss  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
has  been  accomplished.  That  task  wUl  be  pe> 
formed  in  other  forums.  It  is  enough  now  to 
speak  of  it  as  the  beginning  of  a  work  which 
the  enterprising  and  energetic  spirit  of  our 
people  will  yet  accomplish,  for  our  people  will 
not  long  submit  to  be  tied  down  by  rules  hav- 
ing their  origin  and  tiieir  interpretation  in  an 
age  of  feudalism,  utterly  antagonistic  to  the  en- 
larged freedom  which  is  the  very  soul  of  our 
institutions. 

How  far  the  proposed  code  departs  from 
those  ancient  laws,  it  is  not  proposied  now  to 
consider.  The  commissioners  say  that  all  they 
profess  is  "  that  they  have  endeavored  to  col- 
lect those  general  rules  known  to  our  kw 
which  are  applicable  to  our  present  circum- 
stances and  ought  to  be  continued."  This  may 
or  may  not  embrace  all  the  reforms  which  our 
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**  present  drcnmstances ''  demand.  One  thing 
u  certain,  that  there  is  great  perspicadtv'  in 
their  comprehension  of  the  topics  of  which 
thej  ti^at  Whether  they  are  as  felicitous  in 
the  language  in  which  they  clothe  their  pro- 
posed enactments  is  another  Uiing,  and  that  is 
of  no  small  moment,  for  verba  ligant  hominei  is 
Tcry  often  true  in  the  law. 

ftere  are  several  considerations  which  affect 
the  qoestion  whether  it  is  prohahle  that  the 
eode  as  proposed  will  be  adopted  ? 

One  is,  tibe  small  amount  of  time  and  atten- 
tion MiBt  the  commissioners  have  been  able  to 
devote  to  the  task.  Aiming  to  codify  the 
whole  body  of  the  law,  it  required  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  whole  law,  an  examination 
of  all  the  a^juclications  upon  it  for  several  cen- 
taries,  and  a  deep  and  careful  consideration  of 
sU  the  changes  which  the  change  of  circum- 
stances in  those  centuries  had  made  or  rendered 
neoeasary.  Less  than  that  might  render  the 
prc^KJsed  plan  valuable  as  a  suggestion  of  im- 
prorements,  but  hardly  sufficient  as  a  complete 
system  of  itself. 

The  code  Napoleon,  with  all  its  aids  from 
pNPeSxisting  codes^  was  ten  years  under  the  con- 
aderation  of  tbe  courts  of  France,  and  the  ablest 
men  in  the  kingdom.  The  penal  code  alone  of 
Prasaa  was  twenty-five  years  in  preparation. 
The  code  Justinian,  with  like  aid  from  previous 
eodifications,  was  confided  to  seventeen  per- 
sona^ who  completed  their  work  in  three  years. 

Another  question  is,  whether  it  has  not  been 
too  minute  in  its  detdls,  and  not  confined  itself 
to  what  is  deemed  the  proper  office  of  a  code, 
namely,  the  annunciation  of  general  principles. 
If  it  has  this  fault,  it  is  a  senous  one,  for  one 
of  the  great  merits  of  the  common  law, 
and  which  has  ever  been  one  of  the  greatest 
otijec^cms  to  its  codification,  has  been  its  elas- 
ticity, whereby  its  general  principles  oould  be 
and  have  been  adapted  to  any  change  of  cir- 
comstances  which  time  wrought  out ;  such  as 
&e  discovery  of  the  mariner^s  compass,  the  art 
of  {Minting,  the  use  of  steam  as  a  motive  power, 
th&  magnetic  telegraph,  the  advancing  freedom 
of  tiie  masses,  etc.,  etc.  All  experience  has 
^wn  that  any  modification  of  the  law  which 
deprives  its  administrators  of  the  power  of 
•dapfing  it  to  the  ever-varying  changes  of  hu- 
man af^irs  and  compels  a  resort  to  the  Legis- 
lature is  injurious  precisely  as  it  is  dilatory,  ex- 
penrive,  and  uncertain. 

While  certainty  in  the  law  is  the  mother  of 
npose,  so  human  laws  must  ever  keep  pace 
with  human  progress.  To  achieve  both  these 
objects  at  the  same  time — to  frame  a  code  of 
laws  that  shall  unite  stability  with  elasticity — 
tluit  shall  insure  the  certainty  which  gives  re- 
pose, and  the  expansiveness  that  shall  embrace 
the  cTer-varying  demands  of  human  progress, 
IS  a  task  which  has  never  yet  been  achieved, 
and  to  which  perhaps  no  human  genius  is  eqtid. 
Thou^  that  end  may  not  be  fully  attainable, 
it  may  yet  be  approached,  and  that  work  will 
tame  the  nearest   to  that  end  which   deads 


most  in  general  principles,  and  the  most 
successfully  avoids  details ;  that  which  draws 
the  most  largely  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  past 
for  its  rules  of  conduct,  of  duty,  and  of  right, 
and  which  leaves  the  most  to  the  future  in  the 
application  of  them  to  the  affairs  of  life.  It  is 
evident  that  the  commissioners  have  realized 
these  ideas,  and  the  great  question  yet  to  be 
solved  is,  how  well  they  have  performed  the 
mighty  work  of  carrying  them  out.  Hie  Idbor^ 
hoc  opitsett. 

Another  question  of  interest  is,  How  much  of 
the  law  does  this  work  profess  to  codiiy  ?  All  of 
it  or  only  a  part,  and  ifso  what  part?  "Nobody 
of  law  depends,"  or  it  would  seem  can  depend, 
"  merely  upon  the  enactments  of  the  legislative 
power.  A  great  number  of  its  maxims  and 
principles  onginate  and  are  formed,  in  all  na- 
tions and  at  all  times,  by  the  opinions  and  man- 
ners of  the  people,  by  the  decisions  of  the 
judges,  and  by  scientific  exertions  for  the  elab- 
oration and  development  of  the  law  which 
already  exists  as  well  as  that  which  lives  in  the 
minds  of  the  people"  "  A  legal  maxim  of  this 
kind  introduced  and  established  by  public  opin- 
ion, habit  and  custom,  by  the  practice  of  the 
courts  or  by  the  jurists,  has  equal  force  with  an 
explicit  law "  {Kdt^ftnan^a  MaJctlday).  The 
reports  of  the  commissioners  would  seem  to  im- 
ply that  this  branch  of  the  law  is  embraced 
within  the  scope  of  their  work.  It  is  not  easy 
to  perceive  how  this  part  of  the  task  can  be 
penormed  at  all,  and  still  more  how  it  could  be 
performed  with  the  limited  means  within  their 
command.  Very  much  of  the  value  of  the 
work,  if  this  topic  is  included,  must  depend  on 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  accomplished.  The 
work  certainly  shows  great  labor  by  the  com- 
missioners ;  but  etui  the  question  is,  how  far 
any  labor  within  the  time  employed  could  pos- 
sibly accomplish  this  whole  task? 

Another  question  is,  how  far  the  proposed 
code  has  a  tendency  to  produce  uncertainty  by 
changing  words  or  phraseology.  It  sometimes 
takes  many  years  and  many  a^udications  to 
settle  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  phrase  in  the 
law.  A  change  from  the  well-settled  phrase- 
ology often  leads  to  serious  difficulties.  Any 
indulgence  of  the  code  in  this  practice  will 
create  a  formidable  obstacle  in  its  way.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  specimen  of  its  attempt  to  enact 
a  legal  maxim ;  "  where  one  of  two  innocent 
persons  must  suffer  by  the  act  of  a  third,  he  by 
whose  negligence  it  happened  must  be  the  sui- 
ferer."  The  word  "  negligence  "  has  obtained 
a  definite  meaning  in  the  law.  The  true  rule 
is,  that  in  the  assumed  case  the  loss  must  fall 
on  him  who  by  his  act  has  enabled  the  offend- 
ing party  to  perpetrate  the  wrong,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  necessary  that  the  act  shall  be  one  of 
"negligence,"  for  the  act,  to  have  the  effect, 
may  either  be  by  design  or  after  all  reasonable 
precautions.  Does  the  proposed  enactment 
mean  to  alter  the  law,  by  limiting  it  to  negli- 
gence, or  does  it  mean  to  require  a  new  defini- 
tion of  that  word? 
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And  yet  another  important  question  is, 
whether  this  proposed  code  is  intended  to  be 
confined  to  the  common  law  strictly  so  called, 
or  will  embrace  also  the  Law  Merchant  and  the 
Civil  Law,  or  such  parts  of  them  only  as  are 
now  received  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
State. 

It  is  only  now  about  one  hundred  years  since, 
under  the  lead  of  Lord  Mansfield,  the  Law  Mer- 
chant, as  it  had  obtained  for  centuries  in  the 
commercial  States  of  Europe,  was  introduced 
into  and  engrafted  upon  the  preyailing  law  in 
England.  The  law  as  thus  improved  was  at 
our  Revolution  made  the  law  of  our  land.  But 
Lord  Mansfield  did  not  bring  in  the  whole  of 
the  Law  Merchant,  and  ^ince  his  day,  both  in 
England  and  in  this  country,  more  and  more 
of  it  has  been  adopted  as  parts  of  the  prevailing 
system.  So  it  has  been  in  England  and  in  this 
country,  that  within  the  same  period  other 
portions  of  the  Civil  Law  have  been  introduced 
mto  our  existing  law.  Now  the  questions  are. 
Does  the  proposed  code  embrace  the  whole  of 
the  Law  Merchant  and  the  Civil  Law,  or  only 
such  parts  of  them  as  have  been  already  adopted 
by  us?  And  if  only  the  latter,  does  the  code 
mean  to  arrest  this  prevailing  practice  of  drawing 
upon  the  wisdom  of  the  Civil  Law  for  our  rules 
of  action  ?  If  such  is  the  purpose  or  such  will 
be  its  eifect,  then  it  would  seem  to  be  of  ques- 
tionable propriety  to  shut  our  vast  and  grow- 
ing interests  off,  from  the  advantage  of  seeking 
for  aid  in  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
many  ages.  If  such  is  not  the  purpose,  then 
the  code  will  necessarily  be  shorn  of  much  of 
its  intended  permanency  and  certainty,  by  the 
continuance  of  the  practice  of  incorporating 
into  our  system  other  rules  of  the  civil  law.  It 
is  not  easy  to  say  how  this  is :  for  the  code 
includes  the  Law  of  Insurance,  the  whole 
of  which  is  taken  from  the  Civil  I^w.  Yet 
in  the  Law  of  Sales  of  Chattels,  the  com- 
mon law  rule  of  Caveat  Emptor  is  preserved. 
The  Civil  Law  says  that  a  sound  price  means  a 
sound  article.  The  Common  Laws  says  No,  let 
the  purchaser  look  out  for  himself.  And  he  has 
no  remedy  for  latent  defects,  however  much 
they  may  impair  the  value  of  the  thing  bought, 
unless  he  has  taken  a  warranty  or  has  been 
actually  defrauded.  This  code  not  only  adopts 
this  very  unjust  rule  of  the  common  law,  but 
actually  makes  it  worse  by  means  of  its  pro- 
posed enactment  that  no  warranty  shall  be  im- 
plied, thus  stopping  the  progress  of  our  courts 
toward  the  adoption  of  the  honester  rule  of  the 
two.  These  instances  are  illustrations  only  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  task  undert^en,  and  of 
the  importance  of  the  question  asked  in  this 
regard. 

These  objections  may  seem  trivial,  but  they 
are  not,  because  they  show  a  tendency  to  un- 
settie  the  law  where  it  has  been  tlie  work  of 
centuries  to  render  it  certain. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  this  effort  will  be  mem- 
orable as  the  first  attempt  to  codify  the  whole 
body  of  the  common  law,  and  subject  it  to  a 


process  to  which  the  civil  law  has  been  onoo 
and  again  subjected,  with  undoubted  profit  and 
advantage  to  the  peoples  among  whom  it  has 
been  attempted.  Whether  this  effort  nlso  will 
be  beneficial,  must  depend  on  bow  far  there 
will  be  preserved  that  elasticity  which  has 
hitherto  enabled  the  common  law  to  keep  pace 
with  advancing  freedom  and  civilization  among 
men. 

Following  in  the  track  of  New  York,  the  Brit- 
ish Province  of  Canada  has  aimed  at  codification 
of  its  law.  The  codification  of  the  body  of  the 
law  has  been  completed  by  the  commisdoDen 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  their  report 
will  soon  be  presented  to  the  Colonial  Legis- 
lature for  its  consideration.  The  code  of  civfl 
procedure  has  not  yet  been  completed,  and 
though  in  an  advanced  state,  is  not  yet  ready 
for  legislative  action. 

COGSWELL,  Mason  Fitoh,  M.D.,  an  emi- 
nent physician  and  medical  writer,  bom  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  November  10,  1809,  died  in 
Albany,  January  21,  1865.  He  was  the  son  of 
Dr.  M.  F.  Cogswell,  formerly  a  prominent  phy- 
sician and  surgeon  in  Hartford ;  gradoated  at 
Yale  College,  and  subsequentiy  entered  the 
oflSce  of  Dr.  Alexander  Stevens,  of  New  York, 
with  whom  he  remained  as  a  private  student 
until  tlie  year  1832,  when  he  received  his  de- 
gree from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  New  York.  In  1833  he  commenoed 
practice  in  Albany,  and  gradually,  with  the  in- 
crease of  years  and  tiie  growth  of  experience, 
rose  to  the  first  rank  of  his  profession.  He  was 
for  a  long  time  one  of  the  physicians  of  the 
City  Hospital.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  he  was  appointed  examining  surgeon  at 
this  post,  many  thousand  volunteers  passing 
under  his  supervision.  H©  was  subsequently 
surgeon  of  the  Post  Hospital,  assistant  sorgeon 
of  the  United  States  Hospital,  and,  at  the  time 
of  his  decease,  had  been  nominated  surgeon. 

In  1862,  during  the  Peninsular  campaign,  he 
was  active  in  organizing  a  field  hospital  at  the 
White  House  in  Virginia,  and  the  exposure  and 
arduous  labors  incident  to  that  work  led  to  seri- 
ous inroads  upon  his  health.  In  February,  1863, 
with  Dr.  Thomas  Hun,  he  was  appointed^  under 
the  direction  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  to 
inspect  the  Western  hospitals,  and  the  duty  was 
performed  with  eflSoieacy  and  thoroughness. 

Dr.  CogswelPs  public  and  professional  career 
was  eminently  characterized  by  a  strong  sense 
of  duty,  strict  integrity,  and  untiring  self-devo- 
tion. He  was  animated,  always,  by  the  pnre^ 
and  noblest  impidses,  guided  by  reason  and 
principle.  He  carried  his  heart  with  him  to 
the  bedside,  and,  whilst  alleviating  suffering  hy 
his  skill,  solaced  the  patient  with  his  gentle 
kindness  and  sympathy.  His  loyalty  to  ws 
country  seemed  to  be  infused  into  his  care  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  and  impart- 
ed warmth  and  earnestness  to  his  hcspiw 
labors. 

COLLAMER,  Hon.  Jacob,  LL.D.,  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator  from  Vermont,  bom  in  Troy,  N.  Ym  ^ 
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1792,  died  at  Woodstook.  Vt.,  Nov.  9,  1865. 
Id  childhood  he  remored  to  Bnrlin^n,  and 
was  graduated  at  the  University  of  V  ermont 
m  1810.  He  studied  law  at  St  Albans,  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  at  that  place  in  1812, 
ifter  irhich  be  made  the  frontier  oampaigpi  as 
t  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  the  detached  militia 
in  the  United  States  service.  He  accomplished 
his  course  of  preparatory  collegiate  and  profes- 
aonal  studies  without  any  other  pecuniary 
means  than  such  as  his  own  industry  supplied. 
Until  1888  he  practised  law  in  Washington, 
Orange,  and  Windsor  (bounties,  commencing  at 
Barre.  In  1821,  1822,  1827,  1828,  he  repre- 
seated  the  town  of  Hoyalton  in  the  General 
Assembly.  In  1883  he  was  elected  an  Asso- 
ciate Ju^ace  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont, 
and  was  eon  tinned  on  the  bench  until  1842, 
when  he  declined  a  reelection.  In  1843  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  Second  District  in  Con- 
gress, was  reelected  in  1844  and  1846,  but  in 
1848  declined  to  be  again  a  candidate.  In  March, 
1849,  he  was  appointed  Postmaster-General  by 
President  Taylor,  but  on  the  death  of  the  Pres- 
ident, he,  witii  the  entire  cabinet,  resigned.  He 
was  soon  afterwards  made  Supreme  Judge  of  his 
own  State,  holding  that  office  until  1864,  when 
be  was  chosen  United  States  Senator,  which 
d&ce  he  filled  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post-offices  and  Post-roads,  and  also  of  that  on 
the  library,  and  as  a  member  of  other  impor- 
tant committees.  Judge  Collamer  was  a  man  of 
dear  and  acute  intellect,  and  of  great  integrity 
of  character.  His  principles  of  political  action 
were  well  defined,  and  were  held  with  great 
tenacity;  they  were  the  result  of  his  own  inde- 
pendent reflection,  rather  than  of  party  rela- 
tions, and  though  not  pressed  with  any  thing 
Kke  undne  obstinacy,  were  never  yielded  to 
ctmaderations  of  mere  expediency.  He  was  a 
sturdy  advocate  of  freedom  and  human  rights, 
and  a  devoted  lover  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  Uni- 
vosity  of  Vermont,  and  from  Dartmouth  Col- 
^e,  New  Hampshire. 

COLOMBIA,  UNriED  States  of,  a  republic 
in  South  America,  President  (April  1,.  1864,  to 
April  1, 1866),  Dr.  Manuel  Murillo.  Ministry: 
Yalenzuda  (Interior) ;  Ouenca  (Finances) ;  San- 
tiago Perez  (Exterior) ;  War  and  Navy,  Gen.  Ya- 
krio  Barriga.  The  President  is  elected  by  an 
s2»(dute  majority  of  the  States ;  a  direct  vote 
of  the  people  is  given  at  the  election.  The  Sen- 
ite  consists  of  27  members,  8  for  each  of  the 
States.  The  number  of  the  Chamber  of  Rep- 
mmtatives  is  at  the  rate  of  one  representa- 
tive for  every  50,000  inhabitants,  and  every 
fiaction  not  less  than  20,000.  Mmister  of  the 
TTmted  States  near  the  Government  of  Colombia, 
ADan  A.  Burton  (appomted  May  21, 1861) ;  Co- 
bnihlan  Minister  at  Washington,  Gen.  Eustagio 
Salgar  (reappointed  in  1865).  The  area  amounts 
to  4a(),800  square  miles.  The  population  of 
the  nine  Stat^  composing  the  republic  is  about 
m  follows : 
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Antloqnb I. ...8974m 

BoUrar 175,006 

Boyacft U%9M 

Oaac* 487,108 

OnnfllnwnaTca. 801,0M, 
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MagdAlena. 100,284 

Ptoama 178,7» 

Santander 48e,000 

ToUma 800,968 

Total SjSmS 


The  capital  of  the  republic  is  Bogota,  in  the 
State  of  Cundinamarca.  According  to  the 
message  presented  by  President  Murillo  to  the 
Federal  Oongress  in  February,  1866,  the  expen- 
ditures were  estimated  in  the  budget  of  the 
next  financial  year  at  2,715,128  piastres;  the 
receipts  at  2,020,000  piastres ;  deficit  at  695,128. 

The  public  debt  amounted  in  1861  to  44, 000,- 
000  piastres,  of  which  84,690,000  were  due 
to  Englishmen.  The  Federal  army  numbers 
2,000  men  on  the  peace  footing.  In  time  of 
war,  every  State  b  required  to  furnish  a  con- 
tingent of  one  per  cent,  of  its  population.  The 
imports  of  the  year  1868  amount  to  14^500,000 
piastres,  and  the  exports  to  12,600,000  piastres. 
The  talue  of  the  merchandise  over  the  Panama 
Railroad  was  valued,  in  1868,  at  82,500,000  pias- 
tres, and,  in  1864^  to  100,000,000  piastres.  The 
number  of  passengers  in  1864,  was  41,186. 

Several  of  the  States  were,  during  the  year 
1865,  agitated  by  internal  troubles,  but  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  not  involved  in  them,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  year  universal  quiet  was 
restored. 

At  the  election  held  for  President,  General 
Tomas  C.  de  Mosquera  was  chosen,  receiving 
the  votes  of  seven  States.  In  the  State  of  Pan- 
ama, nearly  all  the  votes  were  cast  for  General 
Jos6  H.  Lopez,  and  the  State  of  Antioquia  voted 
for  Seflor  Pedro  Jos6  Berrio. 

Both  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  Colombia  continue  to  express 
in  the  strongest  terms  their  sympathy  with  the 
republicans  of  Mexico  and  the  governments  of 
Chili  and  Peru  in  their  struggle  against  Euro- 
pean aggression.  The  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Boyaca  adopted  the  following  resolution 
unanimously : 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Sovereign  State 
of  Bojaca,  has  heard  with  grief  and  iDdignation  the 
news  of  more  insidions  and  tyrannical  measures  on 
the  part  of  Spain,  the  old  enemy  of  America,  who  is 
now  threatenmg  Chili;  this  Assembly  pravs  Prori- 
dence  so  to  gnide  the  policy  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment of  Colombia,  that  in  the  event  of  another  con- 
flict  impending  over  the  Continent  of  Columbus,  her 
conduct  may  oe  essentially  dignified,  energetic,  and 
American. 

Similar  resolutions  passed  the  Legislatures  of 
other  States. 

A  law  passed  by  the  Colombian  Congress  on 
April  19,  1865,  concerning  the  civil  rights  of 
foreign  residents,  called  forth  an  immediate 
protest  from  the  English  and  French  Ministers 
as  conflicting  with  tie  rights  of  foreigners  re- 
siding or  passing  through  the  country.  The 
Minister  of  the  United  States  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Home  Government^  which,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  great  American  interests  at 
stake,  and  especially  on  the  Isthmus,  protested 
also  against  tne  law,  as  shown  by  the  following 
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extract  from  his  commonicatioii,  dated  Bogota, 
November  22,  1665 : 

The  undersigned  has  received  orders  fVom  his  Gov- 
ernment to  represent  to  that  of  Colombia  that  the 
United  States  of  America  cannot  consider  this  nevr 
law  as  having  any  force  or  obligation  which  affects 
their  citizens,  in  any  case  when  said  law  may  contra- 
rene  the  existing  treaties  or  international  law. 

The  nndersiffned,  obejinff  the  imperious  demand 
of  that  frank  suaightforwardness  which  alv^ajs  ought 
to  characterize  the  intercourse  between  friendly  na- 
tions, holds  it  to  be  his  dutv  to  represent  to  the  Co- 
lombian Government,  besides :  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  finds  itself  obliged 
to  retain  the  hope  that  the  citizens  of  either  of  the 
two  republics,  within  the  territories  that  are  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other,  be  they  passing 
through  or  residing  in  it,  are  respectively  entitled  to 
a  real,  effective,  and  prompt  reparation  for  all  injuries 
done  there  to  their  riffhts  in  contravention  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  existing  treaties  between  the  two 
countries,  or  of  modem  international  usages;  and  as 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  acknowledges 
its  just  obligation  to  make  such  reparation  to  Colom- 
bian citizens,  whenever  such  imuries  should  unex- 
pectedly be  done  to  them,  in  the  same  manner  it 
nopes,  and  will  insist  upon,  that  e^ual  justice  be  done 
to  its  own  citizens,  when  their  rights  have  been  or 
may  be  so  violated. 

As  the  correspondence  which  formerly  had  taken 
place  about  this  matter  between  the  Department  of 
your  Excellency  and  this  Legation,  has  been  made 

{>ublic,  it  behooves  the  Government  of  your  Ezcel- 
ency  to  decide  if  the  interests  of  their  respective 
countries  will  be  served  by  giving  publicity  also  to 
the  present  note. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to 
renew  to  your  Excellency  the  assurances  of  his  dis- 
tinguished consideration.     ALLAN  A.  BURTON. 
To  His  Excellency  Sr.  Santiago  Perez,  Secretary  of 
Home  and  Foreign  Relations,  &c.,  &c. 

The  one  hnndred  and  fifty  miles  of  tel^aph 
oonstructed  by  the  American  firm  of  Davidson, 
Stiles  &  Woolsey,  having  been  completed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Government,  the  latter  party 
have  contracted  for  four  hnndred  additional 
miles,  which  are  to  be  constmcted  immediately. 

COLORADO.  A  territory  of  the  United 
States,  lying  between  the  tliirty-seventh  and 
forty-nrst  parallels  of  north  latitude,  and  the 
hundred  and  second  and  hundred  and  ninth  de- 
grees of  longitude,  west  from  Greenwich,  and 
embracing  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  five 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen  square 
mQes.  It  is  at  present  divided  into  seventeen 
counties,  viz. :  Arrapahoe,  Boulder,  Clear  Creek, 
Conejos,  Costilla,  Douglas,  El  Paso,  Fremont, 
Gilpin,  Huerfano,  Jefferson,  Lake,  Laramie. 
Park,  Fueblo,  Summit  and  Weld.  The  capital 
and  the  chief  town  or  the  territory  is  Denver, 
in  Arrapahoe  County.  It  was  organized  as  a 
territory  by  act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1861, 
which  vested  the  legislative  power  in  a  Gov- 
ernor and  Legislative  Assembly,  to  consist  of  a 
Council  and  House  of  Representatives.  The 
legislature,  treasurer,  auditor,  and  superintend- 
ent of  schools  were  authorized  to  be  elected  by 
the  people ;  all  other  ofiScers,  including  the  ju- 
diciary, were  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  influx  of  popu- 
lation into  Colorado  subsequent  to  the  discov- 


eries of  gold  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  ranges, 
measures  were  taken  in  1864  to  form  &  Stote 
Government,  and  an  enabling  act  was  passed 
for  that  purpose  at  the  first  session  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  Congress.  A  convention  was  called  in 
the  territory  in  the  same  year,  by  which  a  con- 
stitution was  adopted.  The  project  for  obtain- 
ing admission  into  the  Union  failed,  however, 
by  a  considerable  vote,  mainly  in  consequence 
of  the  unpopularity  of  prominent  men  connected 
with  it,  and  no  further  action  was  taken  in  the 
matter  until  the  succeeding  year,  when  a  con- 
vention assembled  in  Denver,  August  8,  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  forming  a  State  Govern- 
ment and  of  fi*aming  a  constitution,  to  be 
subsequently  submitted  to  the  people  for  rati- 
fication«  On  August  12,  the  convention  adopted 
a  constitution,  which  was  voted  upon  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  with  the  following  result: 

For  the  Gonstitntion 8.085 

Against  tho  GonBtitatioiL S,b'0 

Majority  In  fii7or IS 

This  instrument  gives  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
"  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  and  upward,  who  is  by  birth,  or  has 
become  by  naturalization  or  by  treaty,  or  shall 
have  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citiien 
of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  laws  there- 
of and  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  for  six  mouths  next  preceding  the  elec- 
tion, and  shall  have  been  a  resident  ten  dajs 
of  the  precinct  or  election  district  in  which  he 
offers  to  vote,  shall  be  deemed  a  qudified  ele^ 
tor,  and  entitled  to  a  vote  at  the  same."  Ex- 
ceptions are  made  in  the  case  of  insane  persons, 
felons,  soldiers  or  sailors  in  the  United  Staw3 
service,  and  persons  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States.  Among  the 
miscellaneous  provisions  of  the  Constitntion 
was  one,  submitting  to  popular  vote  the  question 
whether  the  word  "  white  "  in  the  above  clause 
should  be  stricken  out,  which  was  decided  in 
the  negative  by  a  mcyority  of  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixteen  in  a  total  vote  of 
four  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight 

The  Constitution  further  provides  that  the 
legislative  power  of  the  State  shall  be  vested 
in  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  to 
be  called  the  Legislative  Assembly ;  the  forma" 
to  consist  of  thirteen  members,  to  be  elected 
for  two  years,  and  the  latter  of  twenty-ai»  to 
be  elected  annually.  The  Senate  may,  ulti- 
mately, be  increased  to  thirty-nine,  and  the 
house  to  seventy-eight  members.  The  sesflons 
are  to  be  annual.  Members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  must  be  above  the  age  of  twenty-on^ 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  residents  m 
qualified  voters  of  the  districts  they  are  elected 
to  represent.  Bills  may  originate  in  either 
House,  but  may  be  rejected  or  amended  hy  the 
other.  The  Lc^gislature  is  required  at  its  first 
session  to  provide  for  a  census,  to  be  taken  be- 
tween January  and  July,  1866,  and  every  ^ 
years  thereafter,  and  which  shall  form  the  basis 
of  a  new  apportionment  of  senators  and  ropre- 
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soitatiyefl.  The  ezecatiYe  and  admimstrative 
department  is  to  consist  of  a  GrOTemor,  lien- 
tenant-Governor,  who  mnst  be  each  thirty 
years  of  age  or  upwards,  Secretary  of  State, 
Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  and  enperintend- 
eat  of  Public  Instruction,  who  are  to  oe  elected 
erery  second  year,  and  are  to  hold  office  for 
two  years.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  is  made 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate.  The  judicial 
office  is  made  elective,  and  its  duration  is  lim« 
ited,  in  the  higher  courts,  to  three  years,  and, 
in  the  lower  courts,  to  two  years.  The  com- 
pensation provided  for  different  public  officers 
is  as  follows: 

Ooreroor,  $2,000  per  annum. 

Lienteiiaiit-GoTemor,  $8  per  diem,  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Lesislfltare,  and  mileage. 

Secretary  of  State,  $1,500  per  annum. 

Treasarer,  $1,000  per  annum. 

Saperintendent  of  jPublic  Instmction,  $1,000. 

Attoraey-General,  $1,000. 

Members  of  Legislature,  $5  per  diem,  during  the 
KssioQ  of  the  Legislature,  and  mileage. 

The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  author- 
ised to  receive  a  salary  to  be  fixed  by  the  Leg- 
isktnre,  and  which  shall  not  exceed  $6,000,  nor 
be  leas  than  $4,000.  By  a  special  provision, 
the  pay  of  members  of  the  Legislature  ceases  if 
the  session  exceeds  forty  days  in  duration. 
Other  clauses  prohibit  the  establishment  of 
knb  of  issue,  or  the  circulation  of  any  species 
of  bank  bills  except  those  authorized  by  act  of 
Congress;  vest  the  title  of  property  owned  by 
r^^us,  educational,  or  charitable  corporations 
in  tnistees ;  and  provide  for  a  State  University. 
AmeDdments  to  the  Constitution  are  to  be 
adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each  branch  of 
the  Le^shiture,  and  subsequently  ratified  by 
pojralsr  vote.  The  following  was  also  passed 
bj  the  Convention : 

-i*  TirevocaUe  Ordinance,  ad^tin{^  the  ConstUutioti 
^ikt  Untied Siaies,  and/or  other  purposes, 

Wiertat,  The  People  of  Colorado,  by  their  dele- 
gites  dolj  elected,  m  convention  assembled,  bare 
oe^Ded  it  expedient  to  make  application  to  Congress 
f^r  the  admission  of  Colorado  into  the  Union  as  a 
State,  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  States,  and 
ktre  framed  a  constitution  for  said  State;  and 
^Ikereu  it  is  deemed  right  and  proper  for  this  cop. 
▼ntion  to  declare  on  the  behalf  of  tne  people  of  saia 
^^rritoiT,  that  thev  adopt  the  Constitution  of  the 
ratedSUtes.         *  •  •  ♦  » 

5ow,  therefore,  this  convention,  duly  elected  by 
»•  pe<mle  of  Colorado,  pursuant  to  a  call  of  the  same, 
Mtt  only  or^^anized.  do  hereby,  on  behalf  of,  and 
jr  lEe  anthontj  of  tne  people  of  said  Territory  of 
^>*Bndo,  adopt  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
■•ajaccept  all  of  the  following  propositions,  to  wit : 

We  do  declare  by^  anthoritr  of,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
gfit  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado,  and  ordain  by 
oil  ordinance  irrevocable,  except  upon  the  above 
"•ditioM,  that  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor 
■naloBtary  servitude  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  other- 
^than  m  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the 
gpy  ihall  have  oeen  duly  convicted ;  that  perfect 
wation  of  religions  sentiment  shall  be  secured,  and 
utolialHtant  of  said  State  shall  ever  be  molested  in 
IJ*»«i  or  property  on  account  of  his  or  her  mode  of 
[Jpwis  worship :  and  that  the  people  inhabiting 
*M  Territory  of  Colorado,  do  agree  and  declare  that 
u«7'  forerer  disclaim  all  nffht  and  title  to  the  unap- 
Kopriated  lands  lying  within  said  Territory,  and 


that  the  same  shall  be  and  remain  at  the  sole  and 
entire  disposal  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  lands 
belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing 
without  the  State,  shall  never  be  taxed  higher  than 
the  lands  belon^^ing  to  residents  thereof;  and  that  no 
taxes  shall  be  imposed  by  said  State  on  lands  or 
propertv  therein  belonging  to.  or  which  may  hereafter 
be  purchased  by  the  United  states. 

Jt  is  furthet  ordained.  That  all  treaties  of  whatever 
name  or  nature  made  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  any  foreien  power,  are  hereby  tolXf 
ratified  and  oonflrmed  by  this  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  having  been  adopted,  an 
election  for  State  ofScers  took  place  in  the  suc- 
ceeding November,  which  resulted  in  the  return, 
with  one  exception,  of  the  Republican  candidates 
by  large  migorities.  For  Governor,  William 
Gilpin,  the  regular  Republican  candidate,  re- 
ceived three  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  vote&  to  one  thousand  eiffht  hundred  and 
thirty-five  for  Scudder,  independent  Republican, 
and  two  thousand  ^yQ  hunored  and  ninety-nine 
for  Craig,  the  democratic  candidate.  The  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Secretary  of  State  was 
elected  by  four  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-two  votes  against  two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  forty-four,  given  to  his  democratic 
competitor.  The  Legislature  elected  was  largely 
Republican  in  both  branches.  At  the  same 
time  George  M.  Ohilcott,  Republican,  was 
elected  representative  in  Congress  by  three 
thousand  one  hundred  and  four  votes  against 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-six  for 
Belden,  independent  Republican,  and  two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  nineteen  for  Cavanaugh, 
Democrat.  The  following  represents  tlie  pros 
ent  State  Government  of  Colorado : 

BXICCTIVB   DBPAKTMaXT. 

Govemor-~Wi\U9m  Gilpin,  Republican. 

lieutenant- Governor— Qeorge  A.  Hinsdale,  Demo- 
crat 

Secretary  o/Staie—JoBiBh  H.  Gest,  Republican. 

7>tfO*wr«r— Alexander  W.  Atkins,  Republican. 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction— ^afus  K.  Fris- 
bee,  Republican. 

Attorney- General— V.  B.  Holloway,  Republican, 

[All  elected  for  two  years  firom  the  first  Monday  in 
January,  1866.] 

SUPRBMI  COURT. 

William  H.  Gorsline.  Republican,  on  all  tickets. 

Allen  A.  Bradford,  Republican,  also  on  democratic 
ticket. 

J.  Bright  Smith,  Republican,  on  straight  ticket 

[To  draw  for  terms  of  one,  two,  and  three  years; 
successors  to  be  elected  for  three  years.] 

In  compliance  with  an  ordinance  adopted  by 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  the  Legislature, 
elected  in  November,  1866,  convened  at  Golden 
City,  fifteen  miles  west  of  Denver,  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  the  succeeding  December,  and  was 
organized  by  the  choice  of  the  Republican  can- 
didates for  presiding  oflBcers  in  both  branches. 
John  Evans,  the  former  territorial  governor, 
and  Jerome  B.  Ohaflfee^  recently  speaker  of  the 
House  in  the  territorial  legislature,  both  Re- 
publicans, were  elected  United  States  Senators, 
and  early  in  January,  1866,  in  compliance  with 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  legislative  assembly, 
presented  the  papers  relating  to  the  State  or- 
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ganization  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
asking  his  inflaence  in  favor  of  the  early  admis- 
sion of  the  State  into  the  Union.  This  the 
President  declined  to  do,  but  submitted  the 
whole  matter  to  Congress,  as  will  appear  by 
the  following  communication : 

I  transmit  herewith  a  oommnnication  ikddresaed 
to  me  br  Messrs.  John  Erans  and  J.  B.  Chaffee  as 
United  States  Senator^  elect  from  the  State  of  Colo- 
radOy  together  with  the  accompanying  documents. 
Under  the  authority  of  the  act  oi  Congress,  approTed 
the  21st  day  of  March,  1864,  the  people  of  Colorado 
through  a  conyention  formed  a  consutution  making 
provision  for  a  State  Gorernment,  which,  when  snl^ 
mitted  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  Territory,  was 
rejected.  In  the  Summer  of  1865,  a  second  conren- 
tion  was  called  hy  the  Ezecutire  Committees  of  the 
■ereral  political  parties  in  the  Territonr,  which  as- 
sembled at  Denver  on  the  8th  day  of  August.  On 
the  12th  of  that  month,  this  convention  adopted  a 
State  Constitution,  which  was  submitted  to  the  people 
on  the  5th  of  September,  1865,  and  ratified  by  a  ma- 
iority  of  155  of  the  qualified  voters.  The  proceed- 
ings in  the  second  instance  havins  differed  in  time 
and  mode  from  those  specified  in  Ihe  Act  of  Mkrch, 
1864, 1  have  declined  to  issue  the  proclamation  for 
which  provision  is  made  in  the  fifth  section  of  the 
law,  and  therefore  submit  the  question  for  the  con- 
sultation and  Airther  action  of  Congress. 

(Signed)  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washingtok,  D.  C,  Jan.  12, 1886. 

This  document  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Territories,  which,  on  January 
18th,  reported  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Colo- 
rado into  the  Union,  under  the  Constitution 
adopted  by  her  people. 

Tlie  population  of  Colorado,  according  to  the 
census  of  1860,  was  thirty-four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy-seven,  besides  from  six  to 
eight  thousand  tribd  Indians,  principally  Arra- 
pahoes  and  Utes.  During  1860  and  1861  the 
influx  of  emigrants,  led  thither  by  reports  of 
the  abundance  and  richness  of  the  gold  and 
silver  mines  among  the  mountains,  was  such 
as  to  increase  the  population  to  upward  of  sixty 
thousand.  The  operations  of  this  class  of  min 
ers  being  for  the  most  part  individual  and  con- 
fined to  surface  working,  the  superficial  deposits 
of  the  precious  metals  were  soon  exhausted,  or 
at  least  did  not  prove  sufQciently  remunerative 
to  the  restless  adventurers  who  worked  them. 
At  the  same  time  came  reports  of  discoveries 
of  rich  deposits  of  gold  in  the  new  Territories 
of  Montana  and  Idaho,  under  the  influence  of 
which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  floating  popula- 
tion, which  had  buOt  up  Colorado  so  rapidly, 
moved  northward  to  the  new  diggings.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  the  population  in  1865  was 
estimated  at  several  thousand  less  than  in  1860. 
Other  causes  have,  however,  contributed  to 
this  result,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
obstacles  to  emigration,  created  by  the  recent 
'  hostilities  and  depredations  of  the  neighboring 
Indian,  tribes,  &aa  the  high  prices  of  labor  and 
the  necessities  of  life,  and  also  the  necessity  of 
a  large  capital  for  the  profitable  working  of  the 
mines. 

Tlie  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  never- 
theless almost  incalculable;  and,  even  under 
&7orable  circumstances,  it   is  probable  that 


many  years  will  elapse  before  theyeins  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  and  coal,  with  which  tbe 
mountain  regions  abound,  can  be  nroperlj 
worked.  The  surface  working,  or  "  gmch  min- 
ing," as  it  is  called,  has  for  some  time  ceased  to 
be  profitable,  and  the  chief  attention  is  now  given 
to  solid  mining,  which,  for  the  reasons  above 
enumerated,  and  also  on  account  of  the  expen- 
sive machinery  required,  and  the  difficulty  of 
separating  a  fair  percentage  of  the  preciona 
metals  trom  the  ore.  has  for  the  last  two  years 
been  prosecuted  with  comparatively  little  ac- 
tivity. Probably  not  more  than  twenty-five  of 
the  hundred  stamp  miUs  in  the  Territory  were 
in  operation  during  1865.  When  expenses  re- 
turn to  the  currency  standard,  and  travel  to 
Colorado  becomes  safe,  and  when  the  experi- 
ments now  making  to  give  increased  produc- 
tiveness to  smelting  the  ores  are  completed,  the 
business  will  undoubtedly  become  profitable 
and  be  actively  resumed.  Meanwhile  the  popu- 
lation now  resident  in  the  territory  is  a  penna- 
nent  and  industrious  one,  and  forms  a  nudeas 
well  adapted  for  building  up  a  prosperous  com- 
monwealth. The  principal  centre  of  the  min- 
ing business  at  present  is  situated  a  little  to  the 
north  and  west  of  Denver,  along  and  up  Clear 
Creek,  and  around  the  towns  of  Blackhawk, 
Central  City,  and  Nevada.  The  second  centre, 
which,  however,  is  now  very  imperfectlv  d^ 
veloped,  is  near  what  is  called  the  South  Park, 
a  beautiM  table  land  of  prairie  and  wood, 
about  fifty  miles  south  of  Denver.  For  actual 
production  of  the  precious  metals,  Colorado 
ranks  second  only  to  California.  No  accurate 
statistics  exist  as  to  the  value  of  the  amount 
produced  by  her  mines,  but  the  most  trust- 
worthy data  show  that  it  is  not  far  from  twcntj- 
five  millions. 

Tlie  year  1865  was  a  disastrous  one  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  Colorado.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  food,  and 
particularly  grain  and  vegetables  from  the  East, 
a  larger  breadth  of  land  was  planted  than  dur- 
ing any  preceding  year.  The  uplands  were 
found  to  be  even  more  fertile  than  the  bottom 
lands,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  the  ifl- 
eflfects  of  the  long  dry  seasons  to  which  the  re- 
gion is  liable,  preparations  were  made  at  great 
expense  to  irrigate  thousands  of  acres.  The 
rains  proved  unusually  abundant,  and  every 
thing  mdicated  a  season  of  plenty,  when  the 
country  was  visited  by  immense  swarms  of 
grasshoppers,  which  devoured  almost  evei^ 
growing  thing.  Only  a  few  fields  of  grain  and 
potatoes  escaped  their  ravages^  but  not  enough 
of  any  species  of  crops  was  raised  to  affect  tii« 
price  of  imported  grain  or  vegetables.  Tma 
visitation  is,  however,  regarded  as  only  an  ex- 
ceptional occurrence,  and  with  proper  irriga' 
tion,  which  is  about  to  be  widely  introduced,  it 
is  anticipated  that  the  profits  of  farming  wih 
hereafter  be  large.  As  a  sheep-raising  counfry, 
the  mountain  region  is  known  to  offer  gre*^ 
advantages.  , 

Two  important  undertakings  were  commenceo 
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in  1865,  the  saccessM  completion  of  which 
▼in  considerably  lessen  the  distance  between 
Colorado  and  the  East  and  the  West.  The 
one  b  a  new  road  from  Denver  to  Leaven- 
worth, known  as  the  Smoky  HiU  ronte,  one 
hundred  miles  shorter  than  that  previously 
used,  and  much  better;  and  the  other,  a  short 
and  expeditions  route  fi-om  Denver  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  over  Boulder  Pass  and  the  Middle  and 
North  Parks,  on  which,  in  Angost,  large  forces 
of  laborers  were  employed,  commencing  at  each 
tenmnus. 

COMMERCE.  The  restoration  of  peace,  after 
fonr  years  of  domestic  war,  gave  a  fresh  im- 
pulse to  the  movements  of  commerce,  and  to 
her  si^ra,  mannfiictures  and  agriculture.  Tlie 
official  returns  of  the  general  commerce  of  the 
country  include  the  movements  to  the  80th 
Jane  only,  the  termination  of  the  fiscal  year  of 
the  United  States ;  hence  but  little  of  the  in- 
crease experienced  during  the  calendar  year  of 
1865  is  indicated  by  the  ofScial  tables  of  the 
Treasury  Department  at  Washington,  thus  end- 
ing in  June,  1865.  The  following  are  the  gen- 
oal  results  for  the  last  official  year  (July,  1864, 
to  June,  1865,  both  inclusive)  compared  with 
the  three  previous  years : 

StaUmtnt  of  the  value  of  domestic  and  foreign  produce 
md  mauufaeluree  exported  from  the  United  Stctee 
dving  ike  fiseai  years  ending  June  80,  1862,  1863, 
1864,  amd  I8662  respectively^  reduced  to  gold  value  : 
iadttding  q>ecie,  amounl  (jf  reductionf  and  value  of 
exports  in  gold  for  each  year. 


"^- '^'ss^^Sa-*"" 

lUduCtlOB. 

Gold  Valva. 

\m.,.,\     $229,988,985 
1«....'        822,839,254 
1^...J        801,984,661 
Ita 886,697,123 

$2,811,429 

69,940,061 

83,495,809 

142,521,741 

$227,127,656 
252,419,208 
218,489,252 
194475,382 

Total. i  $1,190,979,928 

$298,768,580 

$892,211,898 

Dnaestic  exports,  excloslro  of 
■pede 


DomeKie  raecle  exported 
Total  domesrle 


Forti  e^a,-exclatlTe  of  specie 
FweSini  Bpede  exported. ... . 
Total  foreign 


$908,688,866 
208,447,290| 


$1407,180,646 


Total  exports. . 
Q  dom 


£«iiKti(Ri  on  domestic  exports. 
X«da6tIoD  on  forelCT  exports. . 
Total  redaction. 

Total  gold  Talne,  4  years. 


68,178,222 
20,671,065 

88,849,277 

276.625,677 
22,142,86c 

1,190,979,928 

-|       298,768,680 
$892,211,^ 


Cw^orative  statement  of  Imports  and  Exports  {re- 
aueed  to  gold  value)  during  the  fiscal  years  ending 
/sju  80^^  1862^  1863,  1864,  and  1865,  and  exhibil- 
img  the  excess  of  importations  over  exportations  each 
year. 


rtXtS.           Importa. 

EzporU,  gold  ralaawl  Ezcms  of  Imports. 

l«...|     $275,857,061 
IMS...         262,919,920 
ISM...!       829,562,895 
U65...        234,889,810 

$227,127,606 
252,419,206 
2I9,489,2M 
194,175,8S2 

$48,229,495 

600,717 

111,078,648 

40,1M,428 

Total  $1,092,179,676    1      $892,211,898 

$199,968,288 

The  effects  of  civil  war  upon  commerce  can- 
not be  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  in  the 


reduction  of  the  tonnage  owned  throughout  the 
country  between  the  years  1861  and  1865,  from 
an  aggregate  of  5,589,818  tons  to  4,986,401 
tons,  including  steam  vessels,  while  the  tonnage 
employed  in  foreign  trade  was  reduced  frt)m 
2,642,000  tons  in  1860,  to  1,092,000  tons  in 
1865,  a  falling  off  equivalent  to  about  sixty  per 
cent.  The  fmlowing  are  the  official  returns  for 
the  past  six  years : 


TEAR. 

t^i^JL 

R«cMmd 

StMatOD- 

Rarollad  aad 

llMQMd    mU 

toAaafik 

Barallad 

AUMBMd 

Toultoa- 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1868 

1864 

1866*--01d 
"   'New 

2,448,941 
2,540,020 
2,177,2« 
1,892,899 
1,47.%876 
1,022,466 
482,109 

97,296 
102,608 
118,998 
188,215 
106,519 
69,589 
28,469 

2,086,990 
1,122,689 
2,224,449 
2,660,212 
2,5fW,690 
1,866,594 
724,901 

770,641 
774,696 
696.465 
489.755 
858,816 
658,189 
844,616 

6,858,868 
5,589,818 
5,112,166 
^126,08l 
4.9H6.401 
8,616,787 
1,679,694 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  commercial  move- 
ments of  the  coimtry  since  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  Califoruia,  and  the  effects  of  such  dis- 
covery, the  following  comparative  table  is 
useful: 


ExposTS  or  TUB  UnrnED  Statbs. 


TEAJt 

Tc<l4kl   ]fiiFi»& 

J^tiKialb] 

fvMifB  Urf- 

Imt^ 

FfwUm. 

f4wi.ilH^ 

1&49,.. 

tlHti.rtW,l»5& 

$ia,o^,s«5 

il4^75^»w 

|H7^T.#»9 

lilfiO... 

1^*\^4^912 

14,fl5l,m 

l&lvi98^790 

iTMa^iKia 

1!^M„. 

iye,iWvMiH 

21,69^29(3 

fl$?«a,ilJl 

fliti4,99a 

ISf.^,.. 

i3d,.m^yM 

lUi^mi 

90»,66^H6G 

9VJ.tM*\44i 

iBta.,. 

'ita,4iT,aui 

i7,5M,IOU 

«8«.9-H1'I 

"<"-\m 

1^^4.., 

^'W,.«>'i,^TO 

H*r<>,iiM 

27a,S<Li-i 

■i.SSl 

i>H«j... 

2iQ,^0's.r»;ia 

2^Ub,'m 

2T^l^f^,  J' 

.  .ij'V^'O 

l&M.,. 

8H^.'wa,fts<i 

16^Ia,STB 

8?6,04<tKi^ 

Jil4.4^,N2 

1S57„, 

3S|H,U^\0&*p 

SS.9TJV.ttiI 

S6i,|ie0.6«f 

a(h^»MlJ4l 

lfl5ti,.. 

2»aJ^^iiT» 

S4k,96H,l42 

mM4,431 

1*;©. . . 

a.%%,SMJtea 

saeaaoTT 

»aflj**.46a 

l56U.  .  . 

*1^1B&W 

M.«B3.02tf 

4(ni,  122,^6 

Ma,i4MM 

1H6U.. 

^m^m^m 

15,271,791 

ft4a,9n,2n 

i84,fiiri.m 

l^i... 

2lS.oe9,5iO 

HSfl?J,40fi 

imai»ffi,P!««& 

S7Ei,*tM,Wil 

i^m... 

aft,\si^4,0iij 

10,4T4,iM 

fl^itoy,'/fp4 

ii^Vl  9,9*10 

I9#l.„ 

28i,^,ttTl 

a(\nM9o 

aou9^^fli 

aT«*,riflii,s&5 

lSfl.1... 

80flu3V^Tl4ri 

90.89i!,flflft 

«««.6e;,i'jii 

5!JMJte®^lO 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  years  1862-'68- 
'64-'65  were  those  in  which  specie  payments 
were  suspended.  The  imports  above  are  given 
in  the  gold  valuation,  while  the  exports  of  1862 
and  1865  are  estimated  upon  a  depreciated  pa- 
per valuation. 

Tonnage  of  the  several  districts  of  the  State  qf  Net» 
York  on  the  ZOth  June,  1S65,  and  the  total  of  the 
United  States  under  the  old  admeasurement. 


NEW  YORK. 


Cbomplain  . . . , 

Oswego 

Nisgara 

Genesee , 

08we«atchie.. 
BafllEilo  Creek 
Bag  Harbor. . . , 
Qreenport.... 
Dunkirk..  .. 
New  York..., 


Other  States  and  DiBtricts. 
TotalU.  8.,Jnne,186& 


R«8lit«r«d 


1,881 
471,478 


478,655 
618,849 


1,092,004 


land 


Totn 

ofU.a 


40,610 

68,008 

816 


66,618 

628 

4,161 

^519 

751,791 


917,442 
1,507,841 


2,424,788 


40,610 

68,008 

816 


66,613 
2,704 
4,161 
^519 
1,228,264 


1,891,096 
2,125,691 


8,616,787 
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Annexed  is  a  comparative  saramary  X)f  the 
clearances  from  the  port  of  Xew  York  during 
the  calendar  year  of  1 865.  As  many  vessels  ar- 
riying  from  foreign  ports  clear  thence  for  a  coast- 
wise port,  the  clearances  foi*  foreign  ports  are 
generally  much  fewer  than  the  direct  arrivals : 


|xo.  Vrnel., 

Tonnag*. 

SeABUB. 

Amtricaa  rnse^lB, . . 

990 

664,096 

20,453 

Focti^  Tcsself 

\.   .  . 

8,202 

l,49^226 

54,264 

Totsl  eksred  ii 

4,192 

2.150,822 

74,717 

1^M 

4,460 

2.259,448;^ 

74,894 

1868 

1S«^ 

2,891,605 

76,669 

1862 

6,016 

2,487,8521^ 

77,086 

1861 

4,608 

2,888,766  li 

74,926 

ISGO 

8,S12 

1,970,997\' 

66.750 

18«» 

8.253 

1,584,188,'4' 

66.537 

ISW 

2,851 

l,»S0,295;tf 

48,728 

lb54 

2,947 

1,622,707^^ 

68,097 

1S56 

8,864 

1,709,788"^ 

67.891 

1855 

8,025 

1,426,201 3< 

47,570 

18.^ 

8,278 

1,528,104.5^ 

68,250 

1S')8 

2'i? 

1,521,2S6V 

54,S89 

IHifi 

8,085 

1,855,S14 

60,4» 

The  American  shipping  engaged  in  the  for- 
eign trade  of  the  port  of  New  York  has  declined 
from  3,034  tons  in  1861  to  1,430  tons  in  1865, 
whfle  the  foreign  tonnage  has  increased  from 
943  tons  in  1858  to  over  8,200  tons  in  1863  to 
1865.  The  general  results  are  as  follows  for 
the  year  1865,  compared  with  previous  years : 


Ajikbigax. 


Fouaos. 


3ES:: 


urn. 


*ffrt 

l,«8t 

%m 


!«,,*     i:m 
ifi*,.,      t«9 


1,144.4-A 
l^^l^SM 

i,sii,irr4v 

1,442*§*V, 
1,9*0,2^71^ 

i,aoi.oe4'^' 

l,4&T,509|t^ 

ijrtia.a.'H 

1.4T2.9^VK 

S4A,1731^ 
TT4,4ft9 


I  IM 
IvIS'O 
1,4*0 

1,411 

mi 
ism 

1,061 
It43 
1,K19 
1,471 
L94M 
2.718 
8,S^1 


4T^0HT 

477J(;il\ 
2iHJ,(HM 

4S»-2,4!iQ 

i.i^mwi 
it4i<\7jav 

1,478.M5 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  treasure 
movement  at  New  York  for  the  last  seven 
yeara,  showing  the  amounts  received  from  Cali- 
fornia, foreign  ports,  and  the  interior,  and  the 
amoants  shipped  to  foreign  ports  and  ^e  inte- 
rior, yearly,  for  the  seven  years  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1865 ;  also  the  amount  in  hanl^  and  the 
Bab-Treasury  at  the  commencement  and  close 
of  each  year : 


In  the  table  below  are  given  the  number  of  ves- 
sels,  and  the  amount  of  American  tonnage,  also 
the  amount  belonging  to  foreign  countries,  and 
the  total  amount  of  both  American  and  foreign 
entered  at  the  port  of  New  York  from  foreign 
ports  since  the  year  1821.  This  includes  oiUy 
the  craft  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  is 
exclusive  of  the  arrivals  and  departures  fix)m 
and  to  other  domestic  ports : 
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nil . , 

IS^jW., 
I8i9.. 

783S.. 
lilkl.. 

l^H*)., 
1840.. 
1**!.. 

ma.. 

l!H4-- 

n4T. . 
IMS-  * 

IVil .  - 
l&SiJ.. 

1^%4p' 
IKIO  . 

!§5Z. . 

1W^#.. 

is«i.. 

18*1.. 
13«-. 


un 
Un 

1.414 

i,fn 
Uiq 
h^m 
UGm 

!,**»§ 

i^ia 
i,9ai 

2.071 

um\ 
a.n7 

W,J*4T 

A^an 

4,647 

AMI 
a,90^ 

ioir 

4.T70 


it>8.8n9 

S!.Vkf7« 

23a,30>!lU 

2N\«gi;i4' 

4Ssi,a4U^^^ 
4<>9>SJ< 

4Wi,«SWV 
8S5,L!4^ 
4»*,07*^ 
4^491.\' 
4P17«1 

mmK 

3,144,485 
l,P  1,951 
j,ft«l,«74U' 

l.JW»,4ft7M 
l,«^59el^ 
l,4T*<.f-T0V 

l.fll«.i5^ 
l,47«.9§9?i^ 

774,4ftl» 


1«Ci40 

n4*a 

20,«&4t^ 
S7,^6W 

P,r97\ 
JOtL425 

90,999 

nunoH 

UMM 
1>ft.0T3V 

140,SWJ 

TSM« 

IW,I»T 

4afWi 
44lJM!i^ 

479.6JMf?fc 

47Sl«I 
4rM,^?irt^ 

4i>^.4aA 
rt77,(>fla 

&(15,44flV 
l,M-li,4W 
1J93^(«4V 
l,4m7**34 
U7a.!4l6 


Tm^I 


f^tloM 

9Jkm 

IM,5tfl 


M0>711V 

ba5,aa6Jtf 

UfT«9t4 

mmm 
mjm*€ 

fl18vS60 
«r41«a 
9H9,(I19I^ 

l,l4M04li 

imm 

lj09.9ftA 

1,;....  ■  •: 

l.i^l9,&5U^ 
IM  04,601  >^ 

S,r^4SlJi 
^!MS,f78 


It  will  be  seen  by  this  table  that  during  tho 
war  the  influence  of  Southern  privateers  was 
very  considerable.  This  is  apparent  from  the 
steady  decrease  of  American  tonnage,  and  an 
equally  steady  increase  of  the  foreign.  The 
decline  of  the  aggregate  tonnage  has  also  been 
steady  since  the  year  1862,  but  it  has  arisen 
from  causes  affecting  the  general  commerce  of 
the  coontry. 
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A00E88IOK8  OF  TbBABUM. 

>*• 

1" 

TbCASUBB   'WlTODKAVrS. 

r4 

IlceclT0d 

fromCftlUor- 

Hi*. 

from  ft>rvign 
porta. 

From  ialMid 
■onrootaad 

^^SSH**" 

Exported 

voMgn 

portfc 

M"«  J^SEE^ 

ill 

iw... 

IfiW... 
18«... 

lie... 

16«1... 

1»... 

1651... 

iifllll 

$21,681,786 
12,907,808 
12,207,820 
2a,07»,787 
84,485,949 
84,580,2n 
80,892,720 

$2,187,011 
2,265,522 
1,628,279 
1,890,277 

87,088,413 
8,862,880 
2,816,421 

187,682,811 
80,291,221 
88,040,001 
48,907,967 

18,162,868 
24,881,275 

$61,201,108 
45,464,646 
46,77^600 
71,878,021 
71,674,862 
66,59^4fl0 
67,240,416 

$91,255,558 
88,457,080 
87,746.500 
100,408,021 
101,674,862 
88,186,457 
99,478,416 

180,008,6881  $7,620,901 
60,808.122     2,699,603 
49,754,066 
69,487,021 

4,286,250   68,408,112 
42,191,171    10,894,286 
69,715,866     8,167,560 

49,764,056 
59,487,021 
72,644,862 
58,085,469 
72,868,416 

$58,630,974 
80,054,450 
87,992,^84 
40,971,000 
29,080,000 
80,100,000 
26,690,000 

to 

S1288.00019a,855,(B6 

66,078,258 

182,765,628 

419,229,512 

462,462,602 

806,141,169   92.690,867 

89e,<>31,526 
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COMMERCIAL  INTERCOURSE.  The  reg- 
ulations adopted  by  the  Federal  Government 
relative  to  interooorse  between  the  citizens  of 
the  Northern  States  and  those  in  insurrection, 
have  been  stated  in  previous  volumes.  The 
Act  of  Congress  passed  July  18,  1861,  author- 
izing the  President  to  declare  by  proclamation 
the  people  of  certain  States  to  be  in  a  state  of 
insurrection,  and  that  all  conmiercial  intercourse 
with  them  should  cease,  produced  a  clear  and 
distinct  condition  of  war.  Under  the  operation 
of  the  law,  a  question  arose  as  to  the  course  to 
be  pursued  with  those  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Southern  States  which  might  be  subdued  and 
occupied.  If  commercial  intercourse  continued 
to  be  broken  off  with  those  people,  it  was  asked 
how  they  were  to  be  fed  and  subsisted.  By 
the  modem  laws  of  war,  it  has  been  held  that 
the  Power  which  declared  war  might  modifv 
that  declaration  in  relation  to  intercourse  with 
particular  places  for  particular  purposes.  On 
this  ground,  the  above-mentionea  act  contcdned 
a  provision  authorizing  the  President,  in  his 
discretion,  and  under  relation  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  to  permit  intercourse  in  such 
articles,  and  with  such  places  and  persons  as 
the  public  service  might  require.  This  provision 
was  inserted  in  the  law  because  the  President, 
having  no  power  to  declare  war,  of  course  had 
no  authority  to  modify  that  war,  except  only 
as  it  should  be  given  to  him  by  Congress,  which 
had  the  power  to  declare  war.  The  object  of 
the  provision  was,  not  to  get  supplies  from  the 
enemy,  nor  to  buy  their  produce  and  pay  them 
money  to  relieve  them,  but  merely  to  sustain 
the  people  of  that  part  of  the  country  which 
was  held  by  military  possession.  In  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law  a  different  construction  was 
given  to  it.  Regulations  were  made  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  approved  by  the 
President,  under  which  licenses  were  ^ranted 
from  time  to  time  to  individuals  to  trade  upon 
t^e  Mississippi  for  the  purpose  of  getting  cot- 
ton. The  effect  of  this  system  was  very  serious 
upon  the  characters  of  the  officers  of  the  army 
there  in  command.  At  the  session  of  Congress 
in  the  summer  of  1864  an  act  was  passed  to  put  a 
stop  to  that  kind  of  trade  by  revoking  the  au- 
thority to  grant  licenses  except  for  supplying  the 
necessities  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  within  the 
lines  of  actual  occupation.  This  resulted  in  gen- 
erally stopping  the  previous  trade.  But  the  same 
act,  passed  through  Congress  with  much  haste, 
contained  a  section  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  appoint  agents  to  purchase  for 
the  United  States  any  products  of  States  de- 
clared to  be  in  insurrection,  at  such  places  as 
the  Secretary  should  designate,  etc.  In  the 
month  of  December,  1864,  the  President  issued 
his  order  directing,  under  the  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  the  agents  appointed  to  go  down 
and  execute  the  law  and  make  the  purchases. 
By  the  regulations  and  the  executive  order, 
the  whole  of  the  people  of  the  country  who 
had  control  of  any  productions  for  sale  were 
authorized  to  come  into  the  places  designated 


and  offer  them  for  sale.  A  vigorous  traffic  tliu 
sprung  up,  and  was  in  active  progress  when 
Qen,  Grant  issued  the  following  order : 

HXADQITJLBTSBfl  AUIIBB  OF  TBB  IT.  8^  ) 

CiTT  PowT,  March  10,  1S65l    f 

Sptcial  Ordtm  Ko,  48. — The  opentions  on  all  Tr^ 
nry  trade  permits  and  all  other  trade  permits  aod 
licenaeB  to  trade,  by  whomsoeTer  granted,  within  the 
State  of  Virginia,  except  that  portion  known  as  the 
Eastern  Shore,  and  witnin  the  States  of  Nqrth  Caro- 
lina and  South  Carolina,  and  Uiat  portion  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  immediately  bordering  on  the  AtlanticL 
including  the  city  of  Savannah,  are  hereby  suspended 
until  fuiil^er  orders. 

AU  contracts  and  agreements  made  under  orbr 
virtue  of  any  trade  permit  or  license,  within  any  of 
said  States,  or  i>arts  of  States,  during  the  existence 
of  this  order,  will  be  deemed  void,  and  the  subject 
of  such  contracts  or  u^ements  will  be  seized  bjtfae 
miUtary  authorities  lor  the  benefit  of  the  GoTen- 
ment,  whether  the  same  is  at  the  time  of  such  con- 
tracts or  agreements  within  their  reach,  or  at  any 
time  thereafter  comes  within  their  reach,  either  bjr 
the  operations  of  war  or  by  the  act  of  the  contract- 
ingparties  or  their  agents. 

The  delivery  of  all  goods  contracted  for  and  not 
delivered  before  the  publication  of  this  order  is  nro- 
hibited.  Supplies  of  all  kinds  are  prohibited  nom 
passing  into  any  of  said  States  or  parts  of  such  States, 
except  such  as  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  waats 
of  those  livinff  within  the  lines  of  actual  miiitaiy  oc- 
cupation, and  under  no  circumstances  will  mihtary 
commanders  allow  them  to  pass  beyond  the  lioes 
they  actually  hold. 

By  command  of  Lieut.-Gen.  GBA5T. 

T.  S.  BowsBS,  AssH  A^j't-Gen. 

It  was  regarded  at  the  time  and  under  the 
existing  state  of  military  affairs  as  the  most 
important  order  Gen.  Grant  had  ever  issaei 
It  appeared  by  official  records  to  affect  contents 
covering  600,000  bales  of  cotton,  16,000  barrels 
of  turpentine,  6,000  barrels  of  tar,  2,000  barrels 
of  rosin,  and  100,000  boxes  of  tobacco.  This 
order  was  revoked  by  (Jen.  Grant  on  April 
11th. 

On  April  11th  President  Lincoln  issued  his 

Sroclamation  declaring  closed  to  foreign  and 
omestio  commerce  the  ports  of  Richmond, 
Tappahannock,  Cherry  Stone,  Yorktown,  and 
Petersburg,  in  Virginia ;  of  Camden,  Elizabeth 
City,  Edenton,  Plymouth,  Washington,  New- 
bern,  Ocracoke,  and  Wilmington,  in  North  Car- 
olina; of  Charleston,  Georgetown,  and  Beau- 
fort, in  South  Carolina ;  of  Savannah,  St  Mary's, 
Brunswick,  and  Darien,  in  Georgia;  of  Mobile, 
in  Alabama;  of  Pearl  River,  Shieldsboro, 
Natchez,  and  Vicksburg,  in  Mississippi;  of 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Marks,  Port  Leon,  St  Johns, 
Jacksonville,  and  Appalachicola,  in  Florida;  of 
Teche  and  Franklin,  in  Louisiana;  of  Gal^'es- 
tpn.  La  Salle,  Brazos  de  Santiago,  Point  Isabel, 
and  Brownsville,  in  Texas. 

On  April  29th,  President  Johnson  having 
succeeded  President  Lincoln,  and  "being  de- 
sirous to  relieve  all  loyal  citizens  and  well-dis- 
posed persons  residing  in  insurrectionary  States 
fix>m  unnecessary  oommeroial  restriction^  tJJ 
encourage  them  to  return  to  peaceful  pursmts, 
issued  his  proclamation  ordering  that  all  re- 
strictions upon  internal,  domestic,  and  coast- 
wise commercial  intercourse  be  discontinued 
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with  sach  parts  of  the  insorrectioiiary  States 
u  were  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  There 
were  excepted,  however,  the  restrictions  pre- 
scribed in  compliance  with  any  act  of  Congress, 
sndthe  following  articles  contraband  of  war,  to 
wit:  "Arms,  ammnnition,  and  all  articles  from 
which  ammunition  is  mannfactared,  gray  uni- 
fonns  and  cloth,  locomotives,  cars,  railroad 
iron  and  machinery  for  operating  railroads, 
tdegraph  wires,  insulators,  and  instmments  for 
operadng  telegraph  lines." 

AH  essting  military  and  naval  orders  of  re- 
8tricti(m  were  revoked.  This  was  the  first  step 
toward  removing  all  unnecessary  restrictions 
upon  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  Southern  States 
embraixd  in  the  lines  of  military  oceupation. 

On  May  9th  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  McColloch,  issued  a  series  of  rules  and 
itgnlfltions  based  upon  this  order  of  the  Pres- 
idoit,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  it  in  imme- 
diate q)eratlon.  These  rules  and  regulations 
opened  the  door  to  trade  by  declaring,  in  the 
&Bt  place,  that  clearances  for  shipments  of 
goods  should  be  granted  upon  application  of 
aj  "loyal  person  or  parties,"  to  such  places  as 
under  the  revenue  and  collection  laws  of  the 
United  States  have  been  created  and  declared 
ports  of  entry  and  delivery  in  the  coastwise 
trade.  Under  this  provision  goods  of  all  kinds 
not  declared  contraband  of  war  for  tile  time 
being,  could  be  sent  southward,  and  the  press- 
ing needs  of  the  people  supplied.  The  facil- 
ities thus  offered  to  the  enterprise  and  capital 
of  the  North  led  to  large  shipments.  Among 
the  articles  first  sent  were  such  as  would  en- 
able the  agricultural  interest  to  commence  work 
withont  delay,  with  a  view  to  an  early  crop  of 
Southern  staples.  After  articles  of  merchan- 
diEe  reached  one  of  the  locations  named  by  the 
President,  the  only  restriction  upon  their  sale 
was  the  obtaining  of  a  license,  which*  could  be 
hftd  by  applying  to  the  nearest  officer  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  with  the  declaration  by 
the  person  or  persons  so  applying,  that  he  or 
they  are  "  loyal  to  the  Government,"  and  the 
ptyment  of  the  fee  prescribed  by  the  interned 
revenue  law.  Articles  of  local  production  and 
oonsomption  were  totally  exempt  from  tJie 
(5>«ation  of  these  regulations,  and  could  with- 
ont fee  or  restriction  be  freely  transported  and 
•old  at  such  points  in  the  States  as  the  owner  or 
owners  might  desire.  Cotton  not  produced  by 
persons  with  tlieir  own  labor,  or  the  labor  of 
otha^  in  their  employ,  was  to  be  sold  to  and 
neold  by  an  agent  of  the  Government  ap- 
pMnted  for  that  special  duty.  Upon  this  class 
of  cotton  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  value 
thereof  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Government 
On  cotton,  the  product  of  the  holder's  own 
labor  or  of  others  in  his  employ,  three  cents 
per  pound  aa  a  shipping  fee  was  required. 

On  May  16th  the  President  issued  a  proc- 
lamation to  enjoin  upon  all  naval,  military,  and 
otH  officers,  diligently  to  endeavor  by  all  law- 
ful means  to  arrest  the  Confederate  cruisers  on 
the  high  seas ;  and  he  added  as  follows : 


And  I  further  prochdm  and  declaro  that  if,  after  % 
reasonable  time  shall  have  elapsed  for  this  proc- 
lamation to  become  known  in  the  porta  of  nationa 
claiming  to  hare  been  neutrals,  the  said  insurgent 
cruisers  and  the  persons  on  board  of  them  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  hospitality  in  the  said  ports,  this 
Government  will  deem  itseu  iustified  in  retusiDg  hos- 
pitality to  the  public  vessels  of  such  nations  in  ports 
•  of  the  United  States,  and  in  adopting  such  other 
measures  as  may  be  deemed  advisisble  toward  vin> 
dicating  the  national  sovereignty. 

On  May  16th  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
issued  a  circular  of  instructions,  respecting  his 
regulations  Issued  on  the  9th.  As  the  district 
west  of  the  Mississippi  had  not  been  included 
nor  the  trade  aflfected  by  the  President's  proc- 
lamation, the  regulations  of  the  previous  year 
continued  in  full  force.  The  usual  clearance 
and  entry  of  goods  at  the  custom-houses  was 
reouired  for  shipments  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  when  products  other  than  cotton  were 
offered  for  shipment  from  Southern  ports,  a 
certificate  of  a  collector  of  International  Rev- 
enue that  the  tax  had  been  paid,  was  re- 
quired. 

On  May  22d  the  President  issued  another 

f)roclamation,  raising  the  blockade  of  the  At- 
antic  Coast,  and  or  the  Gulf  Coast,  except  a 
few  ports  in  Texas,  and  relaxing  the  restrictions 
to  all  ports  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  proc- 
lamation was  as  follows : 

WTureat^  By  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of 
the  11th  day  of  Apru  last,  certain  ports  of  the  United 
States  therein  specified  which  had  previously  been 
subject  to  blockade  were,  for  objects  of  public  safetj, 
declared,  in  oonformitv  with  previous  special  legis- 
lation of  Congress,  to  be  closed  against  foreign  com- 
merce during  the  national  will  to  be  theretSler  ex- 
pressed and  made  known  hj  the  President ; 

Andwhermi.  Events  and  circumstances  have  since 
occurred  which  in  my  judgment  render  it  expedient 
to  remove  that  restriction,  except  as  to  the  porta  of 
Galveston,  Lasalle,  Brazos  de  Santiago,  Point  Isabel, 
and  BrownsviUe,  in  the  State  of  Texas; 

KoWj  therefore,  h«  it  known  that  I,  Andrew  John- 
son, President  of  the  United  States,  do  herebv  de- 
clare that  the  ports  aforesaid,  not  excepted  as  above, 
shall  be  open  to  foreign  commerce  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  July ;  that  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  said  ports  may  from  that  time  be  carried  on,  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  in  pursu- 
ance of  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Treasury.  If,  however,  any  vessel 
from  a  foreign  port  shall  enter  anv  of  the  before 
named  excepted  ports  in  the  State  of  Texas,  she  will 
continue  to  be  held  liable  to  the  penalties  prescribed 
by  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  on  the  18th  day  of 
July,  1861,  and  the  persons  on  board  of  her  to  such 
penalties  as  may  be  incurred,  pursuant  to  the  laws 
of  war  for  tradmg  or  attempting  to  trade  with  tho 
enemy. 

Ana  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  do  hereby  declare  and  make  known  that  the 
United  States  of  America  do  henceforth  disallow  all 
persons  tradinc^,  or  attempting  to  trade,  in  any  ports 
of  the  United  States,  in  violation  of  the  laws  thereof, 
all  pretence  of  belligerent  rights  and  privileges,  and 
give  notice  that  from  the  date  of  this  proclamatiop 
all  such  offenders  will  be  held  and  dealt  with  as 
pirates. 

It  is  also  ordered  that  all  restrictions  upon  trade 
heretofore  imposed  in  tho  territory  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  save  those  relat- 
ing to  contraband  of  war,  to  the  reservation  of  tho 
rights  of  the  United  States,  to  property  purchased  in 
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the  territory  of  an  cnemj.  and  to  twentj-fire  per 
cent,  upon  the  purchases  or  cotton,  are  removed. 

All  prorisions  of  the  internal  revenue  law  will  bo 
carried  into  effect  under  the  proper  officers. 
[l.  s.l  In  witness  whereof  1  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  Sutes 
to  be  affixed.  D^ne  at  the  city  of  Washington, 
this,  the  22d  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eieht  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and' 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  eiffbty-ninth. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
By  order  of  the  President : 

W.  HoNTES,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 

Again,  on  June  13th,  the  President  issued 
another  proclamation  declaring  that  all  restric- 
tions upon  internal,  domestic,  and  coastwise 
intercourse  and  trade,  and  upon  removal  of 
products  of  States  declared  in  insurrection,  re- 
serving and  excepting  only  those  contraband 
of  war,  and  those  relating  to  the  restoration  of 
right  of  the  United  States  to  property  puf- 
chased  in  the  territory  of  an  enemy  and  im- 
ported, were  removed,  and  that  on  July  1st  all 
restrictions  on  foreign  commerce  with  the 
Southern  ports,  with  the  exceptions  aforesaid, 
would  be  removed. 

The  proclamation  also  contained  the  follow- 
ing respecting  the  State  of  Tennessee : 

I  hereby  also  proclaim  and  declare  that  the  insur- 
rection, as  far  as  it  relates  to  and  within  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  State  of 
Tennessee  as  reorganized  and  constituted  under  their 
recently  adopted  constitution  and  reorganization  and 
accepted  by  them,  is  suppressed,  and  therefore  also 
that  all  disabilities  and  aiscjualifications  attaching  to 
said  State  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  consequent 
upon  any  proclamations  issued  by  virtue  of  the  fifth 
section  of  the  act  entitled  **  An  act  further  to  provide 
for  collection  of  duties  on  imports  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  the  13th  day  of  July,  1861,  are  re- 
moved ;  but  nothine  herein  contained  shall  be  con- 
sidered or  construed  as^  in  anvwise  changing  or  im- 
Eairinff  any  of  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  for  treason 
eretoTore  incurred  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  the  provisions,  restrictions,  or  disa- 
biUties  set  forth  in  my  proclamation,  bearing  date 
the  29th  day  of  May,  1865,  or  as  impairing  existing 
regulations  for  the  suspension  of  habeas  corpus  and 
the  exercise  of  military  law  in  cases  where  it  shall  be 
necessary  for  the  general  public  safety  and  welfare 
during  the  existing  insurrection.     Nor   shall  this 

E reclamation  affect,  or  in  any  wav  impair,  any  laws 
eretofore  passed  by  Congress  and  duly  approved  by 
the  President,  or  any  proclamation  or  orders  issued 
bv  him  during  the  aforesaid  insurrection  abolishing 
slavery,  whether  of  persons  or  property,  but  on  the 
contraiy  all  such  laws  and  proclamations  heretofore 
made  or  issued  are  expressly  saved  and  declared  to 
be  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

AgaiUj  on  June  24th,  the  President  issued 
another  proclamation  removing  all  restrictions 
from  the  trade  of  States  or  parts  of  States  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  excepting  so  far  as  they  were 
retained  in  Southern  States  east  of  the  'Mia- 
tissippi,  and  oflSoers  of  customs  alone  were  re- 
quired to  exercise  supervision. 

These  repeated  proclamations  having  ren- 
dered nugatory  in  whole  or  in  part  the  previous 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  a  new  series  was  prepared.  These 
declared  all  restrictions,  except  as  aforesaid,  to 
be  removed,  and  gave  to  the  officers  of  the  cus- 


toms all  supervision  to  prevent  the  shipment 
of  the  prohibited  articles.  The  other  suboidi- 
nate  officers  acting  under  the  previous  reguh- 
tions  were  discharged.  Agents  to  purchase 
products  on  Government  account  were  required 
to  close  their  busineis  and  send  forward  their 
resignations.    Instructions  of  similar  effect  were 

g'ven  to  all  persons  acting  under  prerious  regn- 
tions  except  the  usual  officers  of  the  cnstoms. 
On  August  29th  the  President  issued  his  final 
proclamation,  removing  aU  restrictions,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Whereas,  By  my  proclamation  of  the  ISth  and  24th 
of  June,  1865,  removing  restrictions  in  part  npon 
internal  domestic  and  coastwise  intercourse  and  tnde 
with  those  States  recently  declared  in  insurrection, 
certain  articles  were  excepted  from  the  effect  of  said 
proclamation  as  contraband  of  war;  and 

WTi^reatf  The  necessity  for  restricting  trade  in  said 
articles  has  now  in  a  great  measure  ceased,  it  is 
hereby  ordered  that.on  and  after  the  first  day  of  Sep. 
tember,  1865,  all  restrictions  aforesaid  be  remoTed, 
80  that  the  articles  declared  by  the  said  proclamatiou 
to  be  contraband  of  war  may  be  imported  into  and 
sold  in  said  States,  subject  only  to  such  regnlatioDS 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  band 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washinston,  this  29th  day  of 
August,  in  the  year  of  our  Loral865,  and  of  thelnde* 
pendence  of  the  United  States  the  90th. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

By  tie  President, 

Wh.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

This  proclamation  restored  the  cominercial 
intercourse  between  the  several  States  to  the 
freedom  which  existed  before  the  war. 

In  July  an  International  Tmde  Convention 
assembled  at  Detroit.  It  consisted  of  fonr  hun- 
dred members,  and  its  deliberations  were  con- 
fined principally  to  subjects  relating  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  States  lying  directly  upon  tiio 
great  lakes,  reciprocity,  and  the  Niagara  ship- 
canal.  •  A  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Man- 
ufactures presented  a  series  of  resolutions,  which 
were  adopted,  declaring  that  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  permanent  recompense  to  American 
labor  and  its  products,  as  well  as  from  financial 
necessity,  "  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  these 
productions  upon  which  American  labor  depends 
for  its  present  prosperity,  should  be  exercised 
by  the  Government  when  imposing  duties  npon 
foreign  imports,  because  when  human  indnstiy 
and  labor  languish,  its  ability  to  respond  to  the 
excise  demands  must  be  "correspondingly  im- 
paired." 

The  Convention  also  recommended  that  the 
State  of  New  York  should  at  once  proceed  to 
enlarge  her  canals  to  such  capacity  as  to  allow 
the  passage  of  ships,  and  adjust  the  tolls  in  fevor 
of  Western  products.  The  Transit  Committee 
declared  in  their  report  that  the  annual  mcrease 
of  the  productions  of  the  States  bordering  npOT 
and  tributary  to  the  northern  lakes  had  exceeaed 
the  capacity  of  transportation  of  all  avenu^  to 
the  Atlantic,  and  that  the  canals  and  various 
lines  of  railroads  to  and  from  those  lakes  "aw 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  demand  of  the  in- 
creased and  rapidly  growing  oommerce."  Hence 
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they  hailed  with  satisfaction  the  proposed  en- 
hffgement  of  the  Welland  and  St  Lawrence 
Canals;  and  demanded,  that  in  the  event  of  the 
negotiation  of  any  treaty  of  reciprocity  hetween 
the  United  States  and  British  Provinces,  the 
Federal  Government  should  he  careful  to  secure 
a  gnaranty  of  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to 
enible  ocean  steamers  of  not  less  than  one 
thoQsand  tons,  cargo-carrying  capacity,  to  pass 
from  Port  Colbome,  0.  "V7.,  U>  tide  water. 

CONAXT,  Hannah  O'Brien  Chapun,  an 
American  author,  editor,  and  translator,  bom 
in  1812,  at  Danvera,  Mass.,  died  in  Brooklyn, 
y.  Y.,  February  1 8, 1865.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Eev.  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  cler- 
gyman distinguished  for  his  learning,  who,  for 
many  years,  received  students  in  theology  into 
his  &mUy  for  instruction,  and  who  was  subse- 
qn«itly  the  first  president  of  Waterville  College. 
PoasesBing  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  especially  for  linguistic  attain- 
ments, and  her  familj  associations  being  almost 
entirely  with  eminent  scholars,  she  was,  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  far  beyond  most  of  her  sex 
in  scholarship.  At  that  time  she  married  Bev. 
Thomas  J.  Conant,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Hebraist 
ind  Biblical  scholar,  and  for  many  years  a 
professor  in  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary. 
ThoD^  thoroughly  domestic  in  her  habits,  and 
Iiaving  the  training  of  a  large  and  interesting 
fimiily  on  her  hands,  Mrs.  Conant  found  time 
for  literary  pursuits,  and  kept  up  with  the 
scholarship  of  the  age  in  those  departments 
which  accorded  alike  with  her  husband's  tastes 
and  her  own,  the  oriental  languages  and  liter- 
ature, in  their  bearings  upon  the  Scriptures. 
At  the  same  time  she  maintained  a  very 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  current  litera- 
tare  of  the  time.  In  1838  she  entered  upon 
the  editorship  of  the  "Mother's  Monthly  Jour- 
^"^  then  published  at  IJtica,  K  Y.,  and  the 
brilliancy  and  ability  of  her  editorial  articles 
and  essays  soon  won  for  the  periodical  a  large 
orcnlation.  In  1844  she  translated  a  religious 
tale  by  Strauss,  the  evangelical  court  preacher 
at  Berlin,  entitled,  "  Lea ;  or,  the  Baptism  in 
Jordan,"  In  1850-'52  she  published  transla- 
tions of  Neander's  Commentaries  on  Philip- 
pans,  John,  and  James."  In  1855  appeared 
Mr  first  original  publication  (with  the  excep- 
fioD,  we  believe,  of  some  Sabbath-school  books), 
**The  Earnest  Man,"  a  biography  in  one  volume 
of  the  misdonary  Judson.  In  1866  she  pub- 
Bdied  a  "Popular  History  of  English  Bible 
TranslaUon."  In  1857,  "The  New  England 
Theocracy,"  a  translation  of  an  outline  of  the 
etriy  ecclesiastical  history  of  New  England, 
bf  Uhden,  a  pupil  of  Neander;  and  in  1859, 
"The  History  of  the  English  Bible,"  a  work 
rf  great  research  and  of  rare  ability,  and 
winch  has  become  the  standard  authority  on 
the  subject  For  more  than  ten  years  previous 
to  her  death  she  had  resided  in  Brooklyn,  and 
J^  been  engaged  in  assisting  her  husband, 
wbo  was  the  principal  translator  employed  by 
the  American  Bible  Union,  in  the  preparation 


of  their  new  version  of  the  Scriptures.  For 
this  service,  Mrs.  Conant's  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  the  oriental  tongues,  her  complete 
command  of  language,  and  her  cxauisite  literary 
tastes,  admirably  fitted  her,  and  her  assistance 
was  of  great  value  to  the  learned  professor. 
But  her  intellectual  activity  was  not  satisfied 
with  these  labors.  Aside  from  her  home  duties, 
which  were  never  neglected,  she  found  leisura 
to  contribute  constantiy  to  the  periodical  press. 
Her  leading  articles  and  literary  and  art  papera 
in  the  New  York  "  Examiner,"  the  "  Independ- 
ent," and  other  journals,  attracted  attention 
by  the  elegance  and  purity  of  their  style,  and 
the  justice  and  taste  of  their  criticisms.  She 
had  been  confined  to  her  house  by  illness  for 
several  months,  but  a  fatal  termination  of  her 
disease  was  not  apprehended  tiU  about  a  week 
before  her  death. 

'  CONFEDERATE  STATES.  At  the  begin- 
ning  of  1865  the  Government  and  people  of 
the  Confederate  States  were  apparently  as  reso- 
lute in  their  policy  of  resistance  and  separation 
as  at  any  previous  period,  but  serious  and 
alarming  apprehensions  existed  lest  that  policy 
should  ultimately  be  a  failure.  Four  months 
previous  the  Confederacy  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  territorial  compactness  with  its  North- 
em  frontier  fh)m  the  Atlantic  to  the  border  of 
Missouri,  protected  from  invasion  by  a  formi- 
dable mUitary  defence.  The  lapse  of  this  short 
period  had  served  to  widen  the  separation  of 
the  Western  portion  by  a  more  complete  Fed- 
eral occupation  of  the  Mississippi  River.  An- 
other division  had  been  made  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Savannah  Rivers,  and  the  third 
extended  northward  to  the  Richmond  Penin- 
sula and  westward  to  Knoxville  in  Tennessee. 
In  the  "Western  division  the  war  languished  in 
consequence  of  the  disorganization  produced  in 
Gen.  Price's  forces  by  the  disasters  and  deser- 
tions in  Missouri.  East  of  the  Mississippi  were 
the  remains  of  Gen.  Hood's  army,  just  driven,  • 
with  severe  loss,  from  before  Nashville.  It 
offered  protection  to  the  large  district  embrac- 
ing a  portion  of  the  States  of  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  and  Florida,  which  was  con- 
fronted by  the  well-organized  and  victorious 
army  of  Gen.  Thomas,  wnose  base  was  the  Ten- 
nessee River.  The  railways  in  the  rear  of 
Gen.  Hood  on  his  line  of  retreat  had  been  in- 
jured, and  in  places  torn  up.  His  force  was  liable 
to  b^  much  reduced  by  lack  of  supplies.  On  the 
south  MobUe  was  threatened  by  the  Federal 
fleet  and  the  forces  at  New  Orleans.  The 
Eastern  division  presented  an  aspect  no  more 
encouraging.  Gen.  Sherman  was  preparing  to 
move  from  Savannah  through  the  Carolinas  to 
cooperate  with  Grant  against  Riclunond.  His 
successful  march  through  Georgia  was  an  indi- 
cation that  while  Thomas  held  Hood  and  Grant 
held  Lee,  he  could,  at  his  pleasure,  move  any- 
where within  the  interior  of  the  enemy's  coun- 
try. This  was  certain  to  take  place  unless  an 
army  could  be  suddenly  created  under  Beaure 
gai'd  sufficientiy  strong  to  stay  the  progress  of 
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his  oTerwhelming  forces.  Before  he  had  ad- 
vanced ten  days  from  Savannali,  it  was  evident 
the  enemy  could  not  resist  him,  and  he  would 
be  left  free  to  destroy  the  communications  by 
which  supplies  were  brought  to  the  armies  de- 
fending Richmond,  and,  what  was  worst  of  all, 
to  demoralize  the  labor  system  and  the  disci- 
pline of  tbe  slaves  at  the  most  populous  points 
on  his  route.  Th  us  the  Confederacy  was  broken 
into  fragments,  and  the  annihOation  of  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  most  important  one  of 
these  was  fearfully  threatened. 

At  the  same  time  the  forces  actually  held  in 
the  field  were  so  reduced  as  to  be  unable  to 
attempt  any  serious  offensive  operation.  Mr. 
Davis,  a  few  months  previous,  declared  in 
Georgia,  that  one-third  of  the  army  was  ab- 
sent without  leave ;  and  probably  the  number 
absent  was  in  truth  nearer  one-half.  It  was 
stated  in  Richmond  that  from  October  1, 
1864,  to  February  4,  1865,  nearly  Y2,000  men 
had  deserted  from  the  Confederate  armies  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  men  were  at  home. 
In  many  instances  they  took  no  trouble  to  con- 
ceal themselves.  Yet  there  were  laws  with 
penalties  to  be  enforced,  under  which  all  de- 
serters might  be  brought  back  to  their  posts. 
Not  only  was  more  than  half  the  original  terri- 
tory of  the  Confederacy  now  lost,  but  Savan- 
nah and  Wilmington  had  just  been  taken,  and 
the  last  of  its  remaming  seaports.  Mobile  and 
Charleston,  were  about  to  be  more  seriously 
tiireatened  than  ever  before. 

At  the  same  time  the  finances  of  the  Confed- 
eracy had  reached  an  exhausted  condition.  The 
Treasury  was  empty,  and  the  Government  un- 
able to  turn  to  an  available  account  the  large 
resources  of  cotton  in  its  possession.  The 
money  of  the  people,  which  now  consisted  of 
Government  notes,  had  declined  to  such  a 
point  as  to  indicate  that  the  credit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  nearly  gone.  During  the  early- 
part  of  the  summer  of  1861  gold  and  silver  re- 
mained in  circulation,  although  the  State  banks 
had  suspended  specie  payments  immediately 
after  the  secession  of  each  State,  but  was  so 
rapidly  hoarded  or  bought  up  for  speculation, 
that  it  soon  disappeared,  and  gave  place  to 
every  denomination  of  "fractional  currency" 
known  as  "  shinplasters."  These  soon  became 
scattered  over  the  States,  and  very  few  were 
ever  redeemed.  The  Legislatures  of  the  States 
during  the  winter  gradually  caused  many  of 
these  notes  to  disappear,  leaving  the  field  clear 
for  county  and  corporation  fractional  issues. 
These  in  turn,  during  the  ensuing  year,  were 
made  to  give  way,  by  further  legislative  action, 
to  the  postage  stamps  and  half  dollar  notes  of 
the  Confederate  Treasury.  In  the  summer  of 
1862  this  money  became  plentiftil ;  but  the  first 
issues  were  limited,  and  being  made  upon  in- 
terior paper  and  in  a  poor  style,  they  were 
rapidly  worn,  and  soon  assumed  a  miserable 
*  appearance.  However,  bank  notes  were  now 
withdrawn,  although  at  a  premium,  and  Con- 
federate money  formed  the  entire  currency. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of 
gold  in  this  currency  at  Riclimond  from  Octo- 
ber, 1861,  to  the  evacuation  of  that  city: 


1861.  For  $1.00  in  Gold. 

October 1  10  to    1  1ft 

November^...  1  15  to    1  IT 
December....  1  18  to    120 

1862. 

Janiuay. 1  18  to 

February 1  25  to 

March 1  28  to 

April 1  88  to 

May 150 

June 1  50 

July 1  60 

AugUBt 1  50 

Beptombor....  1  75  to 

October 1  76  to 

NoTember.....  2  50  to 
December.....  2  50  to 


1  22 
1  26 
180 
1  40 


2  00 
300 
800 
800 


1868w 


..  21 


Fer|U»iiGcl4 

July. 9  00 

August 12  00 

September..  12  60 

October. 18  00  to  U  00 

KoTember...  15  60 
December...  19  00 


1861 
January.. , 
February^...  xo 

March 22 

April 21 

May 19 

June 15 

July 20 

August. 21 

September.... 22 

October. 98 

November...  27 
December...  84 


00 

00  to  25  01 

OOtoMCe 

OOtoSSM 

00  to  90  00 

00  to  18  00 

00 

00  to  SS  06 

00  to  25  00 

00 

00  to  88  01 

00  to  51  00 


1865. 
January.. ....  45  00  to  ^  00 

February^...  45  00  to  60  00 
March 60  00 


1868. 
January.......  8  10 

February. 8  88 

March 4  20 

April 5  00  to    6  60 

May 6  00 

June 8  60 

Standing  face  to  face  with  these  gloomy  re- 
alities on  the  one  han<L  and  beholdiag  tbo 
Korth  on  the  other  hand  swelling  still  more 
the  numbers  of  its  vast  armies  and  repleni^ing 
their  stores  from  almost  exhaustless  resom^c^ 
the  Southern  leaders  gave  no  signs  of  wayering, 
nor  uttered  apprehensions  of  failure;  but  the 
effects  of  this  apparent  state  of  weakness  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people  were  manifest  from  the 
measures  taken  to  meet  the  crisis. 

The  assembly  of  the  L^ialature  of  Virgini* 
early  in  January  adopted  a  resolution  for  the 
appointment  of  Gen.  Lee  to  the  command  of 
all  the  armies,  which  was  laid  before  Mr.  Davis, 
and  to  which  he  replied  as  follows : 

ExEOUTiTB  Otficis,  BiCHiioin),  January  18th. 

2f€9frg.  Jomea  F,  Johmon.  PretiderUpro  iem^  <tf^^ 
ginUi  SmaU,  and  Hugh  W.  Sh^ey,  Speaker  qf1h6  Vv- 
ginia  Boute  qfDeUfjatM, 

Gentlemkh:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  joint  letter  of  the  17th  inst,  enclos- 
ing a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virgii«*i 
gassed  on  the  17th  inst.,  and  communicated  in  cod« 
dence.  as  directed  by  the  Assembly.  This  resoloj 
tion  informs  me  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  GenertI 
Assembly  of  Virmnia,  the  appointment  of  G«a. 
Robert  E.  Lee  to  Sie  command  of  all  the  annies  w 
the  Confederate  States  would  promote  their  effi- 
ciency and  operate  powerfully  to  reanimate  the 
spirits  of  the  armies,  as  well  as  of  the  people  of  the 
several  States,  and  to  inspire  an  increased  confidence 
in  the  final  success  of  our  cause. 

In  Tour  communication,  you  kindly  assure  me 
that  tne  General  Assembly,  with  a  sincere  confidence 
in  my  patriotic  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  conn- 
try,  desire,  in  this  critical  period  of  our  nffairs,  by 
such  suggestions  as  occur  to  them,  and  br  dedication, 
if  need  be,  of  the  entire  resources  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  the  common  cause,  to  strengthen  mf 
hands  and  to  give  success  to  our  struggle  for  ubert/ 
and  independence.  This  assurance  is  to  me  a  source 
of  the  highest  gratification ;  and  while  convenng  » 
you  my  thanks  for  the  expression  of  confidence  oi 
the  General  Assembly  in  nay  sincere  devotion  to  onr 
country  and  sacred  cause,  I  must  beg  permission,  m 
return,  to  bear  witness  to  the  unhesitating  spin* 
with  which  Virginia  has,  from  the  moment  when  we 
first  drew  the  sword,  consecrated  the  Wood  of  her 
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tfafldra  and  all  her  material  resources  to  the  aohiere- 
■tent  of  the  object  of  our  struggle. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  the  Ocneral  Assemblj, 
in  regard  to  Gen.  Robert  E.  Xee,  has  my  full  concur- 
rence. Yirginia  cannot  have  a  higher  regard  for 
aim,  or  a  greater  confidence  in  his  character  and 
abQity,  than  is  entertained  by  kne.  When  Oen.  Lee 
took  command  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  he 
was  in  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Confederate 
States.  By  my  order  of  assigpment,  he  continued 
IB  this  general  command,  as  well  as  in  the  immediate 
command  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Tii^ginia,  as  long 
as  I  could  resist  his  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to 
bxm  to  be  relieTed  from  one  of  these  two  duties. 
Beady  as  he  has  ever  shown  himself  to  be  to  perform 
any  senrice  that  I  desired  him  to  render  to  his  coun- 
try, be  1«A  it  for  me  to  choose  between  his  with- 
drawal from  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  field, 
or  reUering  him  of  general  command  of  all  the  ar- 
mies of  the  Confederate  States. 

It  was  only  when  satisfied  with  this  necessity,  I 
eame  to  the  conclusion  to  relieve  him  of  general  com- 
mand, believing  that  the  safety  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  SDCcess  of  our  cause,  depended,  in  a  ^eat  mcas- 
nre,  on  then  retaining  him  in  command  in  the  field 
with  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  On  several 
sabaequent  occasions  the  desire,  on  my  part,  to  en- 
large the  sphere  of  Gen.  Lee's  usefulness,  has  led  to 
renewed  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  he  has  al- 
ways expressed  bis  inability  to  assume  the  command 
of  other  armies  than  those  now  confided  to  him,  un- 
less relieved  of  the  immediate  command  in  the  field 
ef  that  army  now  opposed  to  Oen.  Grant. 

In  conclusion,  I  assure  the  General  Assembly  that 
whenever  it  shall  be  found  practicable  by  Gen.  Lee  to 
aisiime  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Confederate 
States,  without  withdrawing  him  from  direct  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  I  will  deem 
it  promotive  of  the  public  interests  to  place  him  in 
nch  command,  and  will  be  happy  to  know  that  by 
to  doing  I  am  responding  to  their  expressed  desires, 
h  win  ^ord  me  groat  pleasure  to  see  you,  gentle- 
Qen,  as  proposed  in  your  letter,  whenever  it  may  be 
conrenient  for  you  to  visit  me. 

I  am,  very  respectfully  and  truly  vours, 

JEFFKftSON  DAVIS. 

About  the  same  time  the  members  of  the 
Virgmia  delegation  in  the  Confederate  Oon- 
gres,  believing  that  the  Confederacy  was  in 
crtraordinary  danger  in  consequence  of  serious 
nriafbrtunes ;  that  the  public  spirit  was  depress- 
ed; that  tlie  apprehen.sions  for  the  public 
Sikty  were  increased  by  the  belief  that  the 
poblic  misfortunes  were  partially  the  result  of 
laisuaQ&gement,  and  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant measures  to  be  adopted  was  a  recon- 
atniction  of  the  Cabinet,  resolved  to  make  this 
(pinion  known  to  Mr.  Davis  as  the  advice  of 
1m8  friends.  The  advice  was  thus  tendered  by 
file  delegation,  that  a  general  reconstruction  of 
tlie  Cabinet  was  demanded  by  public  sentiment, 
ind  was  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  the 
public  confidence.  The  movement  failed  to  ac- 
complish the  end  designed.  A  correspondence 
QQsaed  between  Mr.  Davis  and  his  Secretary  of 
War,  which  was  made  public.  The  delegation 
m  a  subsequent  address  say :  "  Misconceiving 
the  spirit  of  our  proceeding,  our  distinguished 
Wlow-citizen,  Mr.  Seddon,  without  a  general 
reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet,  resigned  the 
«Doe  of  Secretary  of  War.  If  we  have  unin- 
tentionally wounded  his  sensibilities,  wo  deeply 
re^et  that  such  a  consequence  resulted  from  our 
Mtion  or  from  his  construction  of  it. 


"In  a  letter  accepting  his  resignation  the 
President  declines  to  approre  the  propriety  of 
his  decision  to  resign,  because,  he  adds,  *  I  can 
not  admit  the  existence  of  a  power  or  right  in 
the  legislative  department  of  the  Government, 
or  in  any  part  or  branch  of  it,  to  control  the 
continuance  in  office  of  those  principal  officers 
in  each  of  the  Executive  Departments  whoso 
choice  the  Constitution  has  vested  in  the  Chief 
Magistrate,'  etc.  He  observes  that  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to  Mr.  Seddon's  resig. 
nation  are  without  precedent.  In  conceding  a 
just  and  legitimate  influence  to  enlightened  pub- 
lic opinion,  he  denies  *  that  the  declaration  of  a 
State  delegation,  or  even  of  one  or  both  Houses, 
b  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  authentic  ex- 
pression of  such  opinion,  or  as  requiring  conces- 
sion from  a  coordinate  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.' 

"  The  public  can  now  judge  how  far  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  topics  was  relevant  to  our  ac- 
tion, and  how  justly  or  wisely  the  publication 
of  such  a  correspgndence,  or  the  spirit  which 
pervades  it,  responds  to  the  proceedings  and 
purposes  of  this  delegation.  That  the  friendly 
advice  of  a  delegation,  or  the  more  authentic 
counsel  of  Congress,  should  be  repelled  in  such 
a  manner,  with  such  claims  and  at  such  a  time, 
is  a  circumstance  which  we  deplore  for  the  sake 
of  the  country,  and,  let  us  add,  for  the  sake  of 
the  President.  It  will  not  provoke  us  to  a  re- 
sentftil  controversy.  It  cannot  abate  our  devo- 
tion to  the  public  cause.  It  does  not  alter  our 
principles  of  action.  But  since,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  this  correspondence,  members  of  the 
Cabinet  have  (probably  with  tlieir  consent) 
been  placed  before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion 
at  issue  with  the  Virginia  delegation  upon  the 
question  whether  they  should  have  remained 
or  been  retained  in  office,  notwithstanding  the 
condition  of  our  countrv  and  all  the  indications 
of  public  sentiment,  this  delegation  do  not  re- 
coil from  that  issue." 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Seddon  was  followed 
by  the  appointment  of  Maj.-Gen.  John  C.  Breck- 
inridge as  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Congress  was  at  this  time  in  session  at 
Richmond,  having  assembled  in  November,  and 
the  public  expectation  was  directed  to  that  body 
for  measures  needed  to  strengthen  and  rein- 
vigorate  the  army.  The  military  committee 
considered  that  there  were  two  sources  of  sup- 
ply to  the  existing  strength  of  the  army :  first, 
by  the  abolition  of  all  details  between  eighteen 
and  forty-five  years  of  age ;  and,  secondly,  by 
the  consolidation  of  existing  regiments,  and  the 
reduction  to  the  ranks  of  all  officers  without 
commands  in  the  field.  In  their  opinion  some 
exceptions  were  required  in  the  fii*st  measure, 
in  or^er  to  exempt  a  limited  number  of  skilled 
mechanics  and  citizens,  indispensable  in  pro- 
ducing materials  of  war  in  Government  estab- 
lishments. It  was  proposed  to  fill  the  places 
of  able-bodied  white  men  engaged  in  any  sort 
of  labor  in  or  out  of  the  army,  with  slaves,  and 
to  give  an  unlimited  power  of  detail  for  all 
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purposes  over  men'  above  fortj-live  years  of 
age.  Thus,  every  able-bodied  white  man,  be- 
tween eighteen  and  forty-five,  who  was  not  an 
officer  commanding  in  the  field,  would  become 
an  arms-bearing  soldier.  Retired  and  disabled 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  men  above  forty-five, 
would  fill  all  other  positions  and  discharge  all 
other  duties.  It  was  further  proposed  to  Con- 
gress to  consolidate  existing  companies,  bat- 
talions, and  regiments,  and  to  officer  them  by 
an  examioing  board,  appointed  to  select  from 
all  the  officers  of  the  organizations  cx>mmission- 
ed,  those  who  were  best  <jualified.  The  officers 
not  selected  were  to  be  oropped,  and  required 
to  organize  themselves  into  companies,  battal- 
ions, and  regiments,  to  be  officered  from  among 
themselves. 

This  measure  of  consolidation,  etc.,  it  was 
estimated,  would  add  at  least  ten  thousand  able- 
bodied  soldiers  to  the  fighting  army.  It  was 
further  contemplated  to  make  some  reduction  in 
the  list  of  exemptions,  and  to  create  additional 
guards  against  the  exemption  of  those  fit  for 
service.  The  proposition  to  arm  the  slaves 
had  been  incidentally  discussed  before  this 
period,  but  was  not  regarded  as  a  probable 
measure. 

Meanwhile  the  public  press  was  most  vigor- 
ous in  efforts  to  rally  the  military  spirit  of  the 
people.  It  called  for  a  prompt  and  resolute 
execution  of  the  conscription  law,  by  the  ap- 
prehension of  all  who  were  absent  without 
leave,  and  th^  summary  execution  of  all  de- 
serters. It  declared  there  was  an  abundance 
of  bread  and  meat  in  the  country,  but  the  Com- 
missary Department,  or  the  railroads,  were 
inefficient,  and  that  the  detaUs  of  the  former 
abounded  in  peculation  and  partiality.  It 
clamored  from  all  quarters  for  the  appointment 
of  the  best  officers  to  the  military  command, 
and  denounced  the  executive  officers  and  Con- 
gress because  its  clamors  were  unheeded,  and 
charged  the  latter  with  being  predisposed  for 
peace. 

In  order  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
Treasury,  it  was  proposed  in  Congress  to  lay  a 
special  export  duty  on  cotton  and  tobacco. 
Some  members  advocated  the  seizure  by  the 
Confederacy  of  all  the  cotton  and  tobacco,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  new 
measures  adapted  to  the  altered  situation  and 
circumstances.  But  two  resources  remained 
by  which  to  assist  the  currency  and  the  coun- 
try :  one  was  to  call  upon  the  States  to  give  up 
to  the  Government  the  benefit  of  their  separate 
State  credit ;  the  other  was  to  draw  upon  the 
mine  of  wealth  which  the  country  possessed  in 
its  cotton  and  tobacco.  The  time  had  come 
when  the  issue  was  clearly  presented  whether 
the  Government  should  take  the  cotton,  or  "  let 
the  Yankees  take  it."  It  was  further  urged, 
that  the  wheat,  corn,  meat,  and  other  products 
of  the  country,  had  been  impressed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  rates  far  below  their  market  value, 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  cotton  and  tobacco 
should  be  exempted. 


The  month  of  January,  however,  passed  away 
without  any  action  by  Congress  upon  the  im- 
portant measures  for  strengthening  the  army 
or  improving  the  condition  of  the  treasury,  or 
reviving  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  with- 
out any  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  recover  absentees  from  the  army,  or 
to  check  the  progress  of  Sherman,  who  had  be- 
gun his  northern  march  from  Savannah.  On 
the  contrary,  advocates  of  an  honorable  peace- 
ful settlement  of  the  war  had  arisen  in  Con- 
gress, asserting  that  they  were  sustained  by 
the  volume  of  sentiment  in  the  country  and  in 
the  army,  and  by  their  own  sense  of  duty,  and 
that  they  were  determined,  in  some  form,  the 
statesmanship  of  the  country  should  be  invoked 
to  an  honest  effort "  to  end  the  carnival  of  death" 
by  negotiation.  In  Congress  a  discussion  took 
place  upon  the  subject  of  peace,  and  the  tme 
course  oy  which  to  commence  the  preliminaries. 
Views  like  these  soon  developed  a  division  of 
sentiment.  Those  who  opposed  them,  ni^ 
that  they  led  directly  to  disorganization,  dis- 
traction, and  ruin;  the  ** peaceful  settlement" 
proposed,  logically  meant  a  reconstruction  and 
submission  on  the  best  terms  that  oonld  be 
begged.  It  was  doubtless  the  existence  of  ihm 
views  which  led  Mr.  Davis  to  consent,  against 
his  own  convictions  of  success,  to  appoint  three 
commissioners  to  confer  with  President  Lin- 
coln, together  witli  the  belief  that  sudi  confer- 
ence would  demonstrate  to  the  Southern  people 
again  that  subjugation  or  war  were  still  the 
only  alternatives  before  them.  "Better  go 
down  fighting,"  said  the  public  press,  "better 
be  subjugated  and  conquered  than  livotorecol 
lect  that  we  brought  our  ruin  upon  our  heads 
by  a  deceptive  reconstruction."  These  were 
the  views  of  Government,  the  m^ority  of  Con- 
gress, and  of  all  exercising  political -anthority. 
No  step  backward  had  been  taken  by  its  stand- 
ard bearers  since  the  Confederate  flag  was  first 
raised  aloft.  If  they  might  fail,  they  still  seem- 
ed to  be  resolved  to  di^ppear  forever  as  Con- 
federates, with  its  folds  waving  over  tliem  to 
the  last  This  spirit  was  exhibited  in  the  in- 
structions of  Mr.  Davis  to  the  three  commis- 
sioners, which  were,  substantially,  that  nego- 
tiations should  be  conducted  as  between  two 
independent  nationalities,  and  that  pending  the 
negotiations  an  armistice  of  ninety  days  shonld 
be  proclaimed. 

Tlie  recent  loss  of  Fort  Fisher  had  produced 
a  mingled  feeling  of  dismay  and  indignation 
against  the  authorities  at  Richmond.  It  was 
urged  that  all  the  disasters  of  the  previous  two 
months  had  resulted  from  the  policy  which  p^ 
mitted  Gen.  Sherman  to  march  unopposed 
through  Georgia,  and  diverted  Hood  across 
the  Tennessee  River.  This  absence  of  oppo- 
sition, however,  resulted  from  the  misinforma- 
tion existing  in  the  Cabmet  at  Richmond  m 
regard  to  the  troops  in  Geor^a  who  were  sn^ 
posed  likely  to  check  Sherman,  although  he  had 
one  of  the  finest  armies  ever  in  the  field.  Nei- 
ther did  the  authorities  at  Richmond  compre- 
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bend  tlie  sentiment  beginning  to  prevail  ex- 
teoavelj  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and 
cren  in  Korth  Carolina  and  Virginia,  which 
vas  one  of  strong  disaffection.  There  was  a 
deep  conviction  existing  in  those  States  that  the 
Execntiye  regarded  the  safety  of  Richmond  as 
more  important  than  any  other  point,  whereas 
the  loss  of  particular  places  in  South  Carolina, 
by  cutting  the  communications,  would  involve 
the  surrender  of  Richmond. 

Amid  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  public  feel- 
ing, the  peace  commissioners  returned  from 
Fortress  Monroe.  Their  mission  had  been  an 
•entire  Mure,  A  public  meeting  was  at  once 
called  for  midday  in  the  African  Church  at 
Richmond  to  express  the  feelings  of  the  people. 
Mr.  flnnter,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  Mr. 
Benjaniin  of  tho  Cabinet,  and  other  persons  of 
eminence  in  the  Confederacy  appeared.  Mr. 
Honter  said : 

HiTizif  called  you  to  order,  it  Ib  proper  that  I  should 
expltm  tiie  object  and  purposes  of  this  meeting.  We> 
iM^here  to  consider  the  most  momentous  publio 
tsme  thtt  erer  igiiated  a  nation— one  in  which  is  in- 
Tolred  the  Tcry  fife  and  being  of  a  people,  the  exist- 
eiice  of  their  laws  and  GoTemment,  their  liberty  and 
booor.  Whatever  is  sacred  in  human  affections,  or 
deir  to  the  hearts  of  men,  is  involved  in  this  contest, 
md  maj  God  grant  us  the  wisdom  to  devise,  and  the 
vm  to  execute  those  measures  which,  under  His 
hand,  shall  effect  our  deliverance  in  this  great  crisis 
of  our  al&irs.  We  are  not  responsible  for  the  lives 
that  have  been  given  up  in  this  contest,  and  our 
skirts  are  clear  of  the  blood  which  has  been  shed. 
We  entered  it  to  maintain  the  rifbt  of  self-govem- 
iKat— a  right  which  should  have  been  as  dear  to  our 
«Kmiea  as  to  us.  It  is  a  great  American  idea,  the 
grwrth  of  American  soil,  and  should  in  their  eyes  be 
M  acred  as  it  is  to  us.  Tor  four  long  years  we  have 
bMD  engaged  in  a  war,  the  like  of  which  has  not  been 
se«i  in  modem  timea— the  only  approximations  to 
which  were  the  wars  of  Wallenstein  and  Attila,  and 
^  thirty  jears*  war  of  Germany.  And  now,  after 
these  years  of  waste  and  destruction,  we  have  been 
i>telj  informed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
thai  there  can  be  no  peace  except  upon  the  conditions 
of  lajing  down  our  arms  and  aosolute  submission^  to 
come  in  as  rebels,  and  submit  to  laws  confiscating 
onr  property,  and  awordixiff  the  death  penalty  to  our 
otixens.  Nor  is  this  all.  We  are  required  to  submit 
to  an  amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution, 
to  ton  loose  the  thousands  of  slaves  in  our  midst 
v^hont  restraint,  and  without  the  education  which 
they  voald  require  for  self-preservation. 

If  soy  thin^  more  was  wanting  to  stir  the  blood,  it 
jw  famished  when  we  were  told  that  the  United 
States  coald  not  consent  to  entertain  anyproposition 
ooiniBg  from  us  as  a  people.  That  uovernment 
which  makes  treaties  with  tne  meanest  and  weakest 
*«  nations,  tells  us^  a  nation  of  seven  millions  of  men, 
*nh  arms  in  their  hands,  that  it  cannot  entertain 
^proposition  coming  from  rebels.  Even  upon  the 
«wry  that  we  were  rebels,  upon  what  authority 
cw  they  refuse  to  treat  with  us?  There  has  been 
°^Qyil  war  of  any  magnitude,  which  has  not  been 
{^■nnated  by  treating.  It  would  seem  possible  that 
Jjjohi  mig&l  have  offered  something  to  a  people 
]^tiro  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  and  such  sol- 
aMrs,  under  arms.  Could  it  be  probable  to  him  that 
'•wold  go  into  the  United  States  Government  as 
™<H,  agsuminff  the  responsibility  of  all  the  blood 
that  has  been  shed,  confessing  that  we  have  kept  up 
***Jed  and  needless  war,  submitting  to  laws  con- 
*™n»  our  property,  and  taking  the  lives  of  our 
P^plef   It  is  true,  he  said  that  these  laws  would  be 


administered  by  him  in  a  spirit  of  kindness;  bat 
when  did  men  ever  give  to  one  man  the  power  over 
their  lives  and  property,  and  ail  that  they  hold  dear, 
trusting  to  hisspint  of  kindness,  and  divesting  them- 
selves of  the  power  to  resist  his  tyranny  ?  And  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  whenever  we  go  into  the 
Union  as  a  conquered  people,  we  give  up  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  must  take  sucn  as  they 
choose  to  make  for  us ;  and  we  go  in  without  repre- 
sentation in  making  those  laws ;  for  Mr.  Lincoln  told 
us,  told  me.  that  wfiile  we  could  send  representatives 
to  the  Yankee  Congress,  yet  it  rested  with  that  Con- 
flress  to  say  whether  they  would  receive  them  or  not. 
Thus  we  would  cast  every  thing  away,  and  go  to 
them  as  a  subdued,  subjugated,  and  degraded  peo- 
ple, to  be  held  In  subjection  by  their  soldiery,  r^'or 
18  all  told  yet  More  than  three  million  slaves  are 
to  be  let  loose,  and  one  billion  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  property  destroyed  at  one 
fell  swoop.  These  slaves  are  to  wander  about  and 
become  the  lazzaroni  of  the  land.  The  Congress 
would  be  continually  interfering  between  Uie  white 
and  black  man ;  the  laws  would  be  made  by  a  Con- 
gress hostile  to  us,  and  any  attempt  to  make  these 
uiriflless  wanderers  usefbl  would  be  interfered  with. 
If^  under  the  old  Government,  they  interfered  with 
our  domestic  institutions,  what  would  become  of  us  if 
we  were  helpless  in  their  hands,  and  those  hands  hold- 
ing the  power  to  arbitrate  in  all  questions  concern- 
ing us  f  They  would  raise  questions  about  the  State 
laws,  and  soon  sweep  away  the  barrier  we  misht 
erect  for  the  protection  of  social  order  and  industry 
in  our  midst.  But,  fellow-citizens,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  draw  a  picture  of  subjugation  which  must  loom 
up  before  the  eyes  of  every  man  who  considers  it. 
It  would  require  a  pencil  dipped  in  blood  to  paint  its 
gloom.  I  pass  from  this  to  the  question  of  what  is 
u>  become  of  the  slaves.  We  know  that  in  large  dis- 
tricts of  our  country  the  men  have  been  taken  away 
by  them,  and  the  women  left.  Who  is  to  support 
them  ?  Under  our  system  they  were  provided  for 
and  happy.  Under  their  system  they  must  perinb  ; 
that  system  will  destroy  the  whole  negro  race  in  this 
country.  In  the  fierce  competition  for  food  between 
the  white  and  the  negro,  the  latter  will  be  blasted 
like  human  life  before  a  bumingsirocco,  and  vanish 
like  the  mist  before  the  sun.  We  draw  the  sword 
not  for  ourselves  alone,  but  also  for  their  sake.  And 
the  world,  which  stanas  coldly  looking  on.  will  find 
that  the  men  whom  they  have  excluded  from  their 
sympathy,  are  the  hope  of  the  black  race.  It  was 
the  exclamation  of  a  celebrated  French  woman : 
"  Oh,  Liberty  I  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy 
name !  "  and  we  may  parody  by  exclaiming :  '*  Oh, 
Philanthropy  1  how  much  misery  is  caused  in  thy 
.  name !  "  Well  may  the  negro  rise  up  and  pronounce 
judgment  against  it. 

He  then  presented,  in  glowing  words,  tho  gdns 
which  would  come  witii  successful  resistance, 
and  said :  ^^  I  trust  and  believe  in  the  success 
of  our  cause.  If  our  people  exhibit  the  proper 
spirit,  they  will  bring  forth  the  deserters  from 
their  caves,  and  the  skulkers  who  are  avoiding 
the  perils  of  the  field  will  go  forth  to  share  the 
dangers  of  their  countrymen." 

Mr.  Beigamin,  Secretary  of  State,  followed, 
and  alluding  to  the  numbers  present  and  the 
cheers  greeting  the  sentiments,  he  said :  "  How 
different  from  one  short  week  ago.  It  seem.s 
an  age,  so  magical  has  been  the  change.  Then 
despondency  and  hope  deferred  weighed  upon 
us.  Men  were  querulous,  and  asking  if  it  were 
true  that  no  honorable  peace  were  attainable 
except  by  continued  warfare.  Then  it  was  said 
it  was  our  perverse  indisposition  to  negotiate 
that  led  to  the  arrogance  of  the  invader.    This 
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delusion  went  so  far  that  it  penetrated  the  legis- 
lative halls,  and  threatened  the  disruption  of 
the  harmony  of  our  councils.  Now,  cheerful 
voices  are  heard  all  around,  and  hope  oeams  on 
every  countenance." 

This  great  change  he  ascrihed,  not  to  any 
military  successes,  not  to  any  new  allies  in  for- 
eign lands  to  stretch  their  arms  to  assist,  but  to 
the  knowledge  which  had  come  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  "  We  now  know,"  he  said,  "  in 
our  hearts  that  this  people  must  conquer  its 
freedom  or  die." 

He  proceeded  to  relate  how  the  peace  com- 
mission came  to  be  sent  and  its  result,  and 
asked,  "What  is  our  present  duty?  We  want 
means.  Are  they  in  the  country  ?  If  so,  they 
belong  to  the  country  and  not  to  the  man  who 
chances  to  hold  them  now."  After  portraying 
the  determined  spirit  with  which  cotton  had 
been  sacrificed  on  the  Mississippi  to  prevent  its 
falling  into  the  hands  of  "  their  enemies,"  he 
further  said :  "  I  now  ask  has  any  man  a  right 
to  hold  a  bale  of  cotton  from  his  country  ?  No  I 
I  will  say  something  in  regard  to  tobacco. 
Take  all  the  cotton  and  tobacco  and  make  it 
the  basis  of  means,  without  which  we  cannot 
go  on.  I  want  more,  I  want  all  the  bacon, 
every  thing  which  can  feed  soldiers,  and  I  want 
it  as  a  free  gift  to  the  country.  Talk  of  rights  I 
What  right  do  the  arrogant  invaders  leave  you? 
I  want  another  thing.  War  is  a  game  that  can- 
not be  played  without  men.  Where  are  the 
men  ?  1  am  going  to  open  my  whole  heart  to 
you.  Look  to  the  trenches  below  Richmond. 
Is  it  not  a  shame  that  men  who  have  sacrificed 
all  in  our  defence  should  not  be  reinforced  by 
all  the  means  in  our  power?  Is  it  any  time 
now  for  antiquated  patriotism  to  argue  refusal 
to  send  them  aid,  be  it  white  or  black? " 

Continuing,  he  said :  "  Our  resources  of  white 

Population  have  greatly  diminished,  but  you 
ad  680,000  black  men  of  the  same  ages,  and 
could  Divine  prophecy  have  told  us  of  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  enemy's  death-grapple  at  our 
throats ;  could  we  have  known  what  we  now 
know,  that  Lincoln  has  confessed,  that  without 
200,000  negroes  which  he  stole  from  ns,  he 
would  be  compelled  to  give  up  the  contest, 
should  we  have  entertained  any  doubts  upon 
the  subject?  I  feel  that  the  time  is  rapidly 
coming  on  when  the  people  will  wonder  that 
they  ever  doubted.  Let  us  say  to  every  negro 
who  wishes  to  go  into  the  ranks,  on  condition 
of  being  made  free,  *go  and  fight — ^you  are 
free.'  If  we  impress  them,  they  will  go  against 
ns.  We  know  that  every  one  who  could  fight 
for  his  freedom  has  no  chance.  The  only  side 
that  has  had  advantage  of  this  element  is  the 
Yankee  people,  who  can  beat  ns  to  the  end  of 
the  year  in  making  bargains.  Let  us  imitate 
them  in  this.  I  would  imitate  them  in  nothing 
else.  My  own  negroes  have  been  to  me  and 
said,  *  Master,  set  ns  free,  and  we'll  fight  for 
you.  We  had  rather  fignt  for  you  than  for 
Yankees.'  But  suppose  it  should  not  be  so? 
There  is  no  harm  in  trying.    With  all  my  early 


attachments  and  prejudices,  I  would  give  Tip 
all.  It  can  only  be  done  by  States  sepan^ely. 
What  State  will  lead  off  in  this  thing! 
South  Carolina  I  know  will  follow  Virginia,  as 
well  as  every  other  Southern  State,  if  she  bat 
take  the  lead.  When  shall  it  be  done  ?  Now, 
now.  Let  your  Legislature  pass  the  necessary 
laws,  and  we  will  soon  have  20,000  men  down 
in  those  trenches  fighting  for  their  country. 

^^  Yon  must  make  up  your  minds  to  try  that, 
or  see  yoxur  army  withdrawn  from  before  your 
town.  I  came  to  say  disagreeable  things.  I 
tell  you  you  are  in  danger,  unless  some  radical 
measure  be  taken.  I  know  not  where  wWte 
men  can  be  had.  It  is  said  there  are  qnarter- 
masters'  clerks,  railroad  employes,  and  men 
in  bomb-proofs,  but  I  tell  you  there  are  not 
enough  able-bodied  white  men  in  the  conntoy. 
Do  you  suppose  we  have  worked  night  aftff 
night,  by  this  infamous  gaslight  you  have 
here,  and  not  found  out  this  thing?" 

The  ftirther  proceedings  of  the  meeting  are 
*  unimportant  On  the  next  day  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Congress,  long  a  friend  of  Mr.  Davis, 
brought  forwa^  a  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  rog- 
gestions  of  Mr.  Benjamin,  and  providing  for 
the  voluntary  enlistment  of  slaves  for  military 
service.  When  the  bill  was  offered  in  tiie 
House  a  motion  was  made  to  reject  it,  which 
WQs  lost  by  yeas  21,  nays  63.  It  did  not  pro- 
pose to  change  the  relation  of  the  slaves  to  tn«flr 
owners  except  by  the  consent  of  the  States  in 
which  they  resided,  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
laws  thereof.  A  motion  was  then  made  to 
postpone  the  matter  indefinitely,  which  was 
lost;  another  to  refer  it  to  the  military  com- 
mittee was  also  lost;  and  the  motion  of  the 
original  mover  for  a  select  committee  passed. 
The  great  degree  of  favor  manifested  for  the 
bill  indicated  a  radical  change  of  sentament, 
which  finally,  under  the  influence  of  eyents, 
ended  in  emancipation.  The  objections  nrged 
against  the  measure  were  that  it  would  be  yir- 
tually  staking  success  in  this  great  struggle  on 
the  capacity  and  fidelity  of  negro  troops;  that 
it  would  be  obnoxious  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
soldiers;  that  the  proposed  liberation  of  the 
slaves  becoming  soldiers  at  the  termination  of 
the  war  was  nothing  but  abolitionism;  thathy 
conscription  of  the  slaves  every  ground  assumed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  would  he 
surrendered ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  confesaon 
of  weakness  which  would  operate  to  disadvan- 
tage both  at  home  and  abroad. 

A  resolution  had  already  been  offered  in  the 
Senate,  instructing  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  to  report  a  bill  with  the  least  posable 
delay,  to  take  into  the  military  service  of  the 
Confederate  States,  by  voluntary  enlistment, 
with  tlie  consent  of  the  owners,  or  by  conscnp- 
tion,  not  exceeding.two  hundred  thousand  n^ 
soldiers,  but  was  defeated.  At  the  same  time 
the  demand  for  the  anpointment  of  Gen-  Lee  to 
the  command  of  all  tne  armies  was  successftL 
The  appointment  was  made,  and  he  at  oaco  is- 
sued the  following  order : 
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HKiLSQVAnsiES  CosmDKBATX  AsxT,  Feb.  9,  lS6iSk 
Bj  authorit/  of  General  Order  No.  8,  from  the  Ad- 
jutant and  Insnector-GeDeral's  office,  I  assume  com- 
mand of  the  military  forces  of  the  Confederate  States. 
Pnplj  impressed  ivith  the  difficulties  and  responsi- 
btfitf  of  the  position,  and  humbly  invoking  the  guid* 
ance  of  Almifffat^  God,  I  rely,  for  success,  upon  the 
courage  and  fortitude  of  the  army,  sustainea  by  the 
patriotism  and  firmness  of  the  people^  confident  that 
tbeir  united  efforts,  under  the  blessmg  of  HeaTen, 
wilt  tecnre  peace  and  independence. 

The  headquarters  of  the  army,  to  which  all  special 
reports  will  be  addressed,  will  be  for  the  present 
with  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  The  stated  and 
regular  returns,  and  reports  of  each  army  and  de- 
partment will  be  forwarded,  as  heretofore,  to  the 
ofBce  of  the  Adjutant  and  Inspector-GeneraL 

[Signed]  K.  £.  LEE,  General. 

The  reasons  nrged  in  fftvor  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Gen.  Lee  as  Commander  in-chief,  serve 
to  djow  the  existing  evils  which  if  was  expect- 
ed thereby  to  obviate.  The  appointment,  it 
was  md,  would  remove  a  load  of  anxiety  by 
which  all  were  depressed.  They  wonld  feel  at 
once  that  a  hand  both  strong  and  steady  was 
laid  Dpon  the  wheel,  and  that  it  signified  bosi- 
ness  and  battle. 

A  firm  assurance  would  at  once  grow  up  in 
the  minda  of  the  people  that  the  strength  and 
reaoorces  of  the  land  wonld  be  applied  in  the 
wisest  and  most  efficient  manner,  and  that  each 
separate  command  would  be  placed  in  the  hands 
bat  able  to  wield  it  witiiout  favor  or  affection. 
The  armies  would  eagerly  hail  such  an  appoint- 
mait  But  the  most  marked  effect  would  be  upon 
the  Federals.  They  would  understand  there 
was  to  be  no  child^s  play.  His  name  was  spe- 
cially connected  with  one  measure  of  military 
neeesdty  before  the  Congress  which  he  had 
strongly  urged  should  be  passed,  the  very  con- 
ception of  which  implied  a  grim  resolve.  It 
was  the  demand  for  negro  soldiers. 

Two  days  later  he  issued  the  following  ad- 
dress to  the  soldiers : 

General  Order  No,  2. 

HsAiHnrASTEB  AsMrxs  or  Confedebatb  Statss,  ) 
Febraar7ll,186S.  f 
Ib  entering  upon  the  campaign  about  to  open,  the 
Geaeral-iD-chier  feels  assured  tnat  the  soldiers  who 
kave  so  kmff  and  so  nobly  borne  the  hardships  and 
daaffeis  of  the  war,  require  no  exhortation  to  respond 
to  the  calls  of  honor  and  duty.  With  the  liberty 
tnosmitted  by  their  forefathers,  they  have  inherited 
the  spirit  to  defend  it.  The  choice  between  war  and 
attject  submission  is  before  them.  To  such  a  pro- 
pMal,  brare  men,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  can  have 
out  one  answer.  They  cannot  barter  manhood  for 
peace,  nor  the  right  of  self-government  for  life  or 

Bat  justice  to  them  reauires  a  sterner  animadver- 
ritB  to  thoM  who  hare  abandoned  their  comrades  in 
Ac  boor  of  peril.  A  last  opportunity  is  offered  them 
t*  wipe  out  the  disgrace,  and  escape  the  punishment 
cf  their  crimes.  By  authority  of  the  President  of  the 
Cottfitderate  States^  a  pardon  is  announced  to  such 
<<ntitLin  and  men  improperly  absent,  as  shall  return 
t»  the  commands  to  which  they  belong,  within  the 
iWrictt  possible  time,  not  exceeding  twenty  days 
frontbe  publication  of  this  order,  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  department  in  which  thej  may  be. 

Iboae  who  may  be  prevented  by  interruption  of 

cwinnunication,  may  report  within  the  time  specified, 

to  the  nearest  enrolling  officer,  or  other  officer  on 

iaty,  to  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  practicable ;  and  upon 
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presenting  certificates  Arom  such  officer,  showing 
compliance  with  this  request,  will  receive  the  pardon 
hereby  oiTered.  Those  who  have  deserted  to  tho 
service  of  the  enemy,  or  who  have  deserted  after 
having  been  once  pardoned  for  the  same  ofl^once,  and 
those  who  shall  desert,  or  absent  themselves  with- 
out authority,  after  the  publication  of  this  order, 
shall  be  excluded  from  its  benefits.  Nor  does  the 
offer  of  pardon  extend  to  other  offences  than  deser- 
tion and  absence  without  permission. 

By  the  same  authority  it  is  also  declared  that  no 
general  amnesty  will  again  be  granted,  and  those 
who  refuse  to  accept  the  pardon  now  offered,  or  who 
shall  hereafter  desert  or  absent  themselves  without 
leave,  shall  suffer  such  punishment  as  the  courts  may 
impose,  and  no  application  for  clemency  will  bo  en- 
tertained. 

Taking  new  resolution  fVom  the  fate  which  our 
enemies  intend  for  us,  let  every  man  devote  all  his 
energies  to  tho  common  defence. 

Our  resources,  fitly  and  vigorously  employed,  are 
ample,  and  with  brave  armies,  sustainea  by  a  de- 
termined and  united  people,  success,  with  God's  as- 
sistance, cannot  be  doubtful  The  advantage  of  the 
enemy  will  have  but  little  value  if  we  do  not  permit 
them'to  impair  our  resolution.  Let  us  then  oppose 
constancy  to  adversitv,  fortitude  to  suffering,  and 
courage  to  danger,  with  the  firm  assurance  that  He 
who  gave  freedom  to  our  fathers  will  bless  the  efforts 
of  their  children  to  preserve  it. 

R.  E.  LEE,  General. 

The  portion  of  this  order  which  appeals  to  the 
deserters  was  not  followed  hy  the  success  de- 
sired. Those  men,  in  large  numbers,  appeared 
to  be  tired  of  the  war.  The  views  or  Gen.  Leo 
on  the  future  aspect  of  affairs  at  this  time,  are 
expressed  in  the  following  letter : 

HBAi>QirAiTas  AxMT  NomncRH  TiaoiinA,  Feb.  4, 18(t5. 
Briff.-Gen.  Henry  A.  Wise,  Commanding^  etc. : 

(iBNSRAL :  I  have  received  the  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples and  rights  made  by  your  brigade,  and  return 
my  thanks  to  yourself,  your  officers,  and  men.  The 
spirit  evinced  in  this  document  is  the  true  one.  If 
our  people  will  sustain  the  noble  soldiers  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  evince  the  same  resolution  and  forti- 
tude uncler  their  trials,  which  have  characterized  the 
army,  I  feel  no  apprehension  about  the  issue  of  this 
contest.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can,  by  any  compro- 
mise or  negotiation,  abate  aught  of  the  rights  claimed 
in  this  admirable  declaration,  without  a  surrender 
of  the  liberties  we  derived  from  our  ancestors. 

As  long  as  soldiers  are  animated  by  such  senti- 
ments, and  supported  by  the  country,  1  believe  that 
our  overthrow  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  enemy. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  LEE,  Generol 

The  public  sentiment  was  in  advance  of  Con- 
gress on  the  vital  subject  of  strengthening  the 
army.  The  c^ling  of  the  slaves  to  the  field 
was  earnestly  urged  by  Gen.  Lee,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  for  that  purpose^ 
as  above  mentioned,  was  followed  by  immediate 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Virginia  Legislature. 
On  February  16th,  in  the  Assembly  of  that 
body,  the  following  resolution  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs: 

The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  deeply  impress- 
ed with  the  importance  of  calling  into  active  service 
the  whole  physical  strength  of  the  Confederate  States 
in  this  momentous  crisis,  and  it  being  the  opinion  of 
the  highest  military  authority  that  the  efficiency  of 
our  army  may  be  greatly  increased  by  the  enlistment 
of  negroes;  therefore 

Resolved,  By  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia, 
That  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States  ia 
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authorized,  and  the  coDseni  of  this  State  is  hereby 
giren,  to  enlist  such  number  of  able-bodied  slaves  for 
Uie  military  senrice  as  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
upon  such  terms  and  under  such  limitations  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  Confederate  States  Got- 
emment  and  the  owners  of  such  slaves. 

The  subsequent  action  of  the  Legislature  led 
to  the  final  passage  of  the  measure  by  the  Con- 
gress. Various  propositions  were  introduced 
and  considered.  A  bill,  however,  matured  and 
passed  by  the  House  reached  the  Senate,  and 
was  there  defeated ;  but  under  the  action  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  her  Senators  were  induced 
to  change  their  vote,  and  it  was  passed.  It  made 
10  change  in  the  relation  of  owners  of  slaves, 
and  authorized  the  General-in-chief  to  employ 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  forty-five  years  in  military 
service,,  in  whatever  capacity  he  might  direct. 
They  were  to  receive  the  same  pay,  rations, 
and  clothing,  as  other  troops.  At  this  time 
the  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  measure  had 
become  almost  unanimous  among  both  civilians 
and  soldiers.  It  was  passed  at  too  late  a  mo- 
ment to  be  executed  with  any  effect. 

Meanwhile,  Gen.  Sherman  was  beginning  to 
loom  up  in  the  South.  He  had  moved  from 
Savannah  with  more  than  his  usual  vigor,  and 
far  more  than  his  usual  celerity.  A  broad 
track  of  desolation,  sweeping  along  the  great 
interior  lines  of  railroad,  marked  his  steps.  By 
destroying  these  roads  he  deprived  the  Con- 
federate forces  of  the  feasibility  of  communica- 
tion and  combination,  severed  the  communica- 
tions of  Gen.  Lee  with  the  South,  and  dissolved 
all  the  bonds  of  slavery.  At  the  same  time,  Gen. 
Grant  was  filling  up  his  ranks  and  concentra- 
ting from  all  points  toward  the  doomed  city, 
whose  fall  his  army  had  so  long  awaited.  The 
growing  apprehension  at  the  progress  of  Sher- 
man caused  the  reappointment,  to  command 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  of  Gen.  Johnston, 
who  had  been  relieved  before  Atlanta  by  Gqu. 
Hood,  and  now  succeeded  Gen.  Beauregard. 
On  this  occasion  he  issued  the  following  order : 

General  Order  iV'o.  1. 
Chielotte,  Noetii  Caroliwa.  February  25tlL 
In  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  General-in-chief, 
the  undersigned  has  assumed  command  of  the  Army 
of  Tennessee,  and  all  the  troops  in  the  Departments 
of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  He  takes 
this  position  with  strong  nope,  because  he  will  have 
in  counsel  and  on  the  field  tne  aid  of  the  high  talents 
and  skill  of  the  general  whom  he  succeeds.  He  ex- 
horts all  absent  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  to 
rejoin  their  regiments  and  again  confront  the  enemy 
thev  have  so  often  encountered  in  Northern  Georgia, 
and  always  with  honor.  He  assures  his  comrades  of 
that  army  who  are  still  with  their  colors,  that  the 
confidence  in  their  discipline  and  valor  which  ho  has 
publicly  expressed,  is  undiminished. 

[Signed]  J.  E.  JOHNSTON. 

This  change  was  made  in  compliance  with 
public  opinion,  and  with  the  request  of  Gen. 
Beauregard. 

At  this  time  the  new  circulation  of  the 
Treasury  had  reached  five  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  but  its  depreciation  was  such  that  cur- 
rency was  scarce  both  for  the  use  of  the  author- 


ities and  the  people.  The  propoation  befow 
Congress  to  impress  the  cotton  and  tobacco, 
contemplated  taking  a  portion  of  that  belong- 
ing to  each  man  at  a  specie  valuation,  and  is- 
suing in  payment  bonds,  payable  in  sped©  five 
years  after  the  end  of  the  war.  The  property 
thus  impressed  was  to  vest  inmiediately  in  the 
Confederacy,  and  such  part  as  was  necessary 
should  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  army,  and 
the  remainder  to  that  of  the  Treasury,  for  the 
payment  of  appropriations.  It  was  further 
proposed  to  issue  a  new  class  of  notes,  called 
"  revenue  bills,"  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred 
miUions  of  dollars,  which  were  to  be  paid  out 
for  services  rendered,  and  on  contracts  made 
after  the  month  of  May  ensuing.  These  bills 
were  to  be  naid  out  on  specie  valuations,  and 
to  be  redeemed  in  Government  cotton  at  fifty 
cents  a  pound,  when  presented  in  amount  ec^uiv- 
alent  to  the  value  of  one  or  more  bales.  TV  hen 
redeemed  the  bills  might  be  reissued,  and  the 
cotton  so  redeemed  from  the  Government,  and 
all  cotton  and  tobacco  transferred  by  Gov- 
ernment, was  to  be  forever  after  exempt  from 
impressment,  and  might  be  unrestrictedly  ex- 
ported to  neutral  countries.  It  was  further 
proposed  to  pay  off  the  Government  liabilities 
by  the  additional  issue  of  four  hundred  millions 
in  Treasury  notes,  and  increAse  the  taxes  double 
the  rate  of  the  previous  year,  thereby  absorb- 
ing the  excessive  circulation,  and  paying  revenue 
bills  at  specie  rates  in  future  transactions.  The 
arrears  duo  to  the  army  at  this  time  were  so 
considerable,  that  private  individuals  proposed 
to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  payment  of  the  troops,  and  the  Secretary 
signified  through  the  press  his  desire  to  reoeiTO 
such  assistance.  An  offer  was  made  by  one 
citizen  to  be  one  of  twenty-five  to  conteibutc 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  each  toward 
paying  Gen.  Lee's  army. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  7th  of  March 
when  the  Congress  acted  decidedly  upon  a 
measure  of  taxation.  The  law  enacted  on  that 
day  levied  a  tax  of  eight  per  cent  on  all  prop- 
erty not  expressly  taxed  at  a  different  rate,  on 
specie  and  bills  of  exchange  twenty  per  cent, 
on  currency  ^yq  per  cent.  The  interest  on 
Government  bonds  was  taxed  as  income  under 
the  existing  laws.  Upon  profits  made  by  buy- 
ing and  selling  merchandise,  on  property  of  any 
description  during  the  years  1866  and  1866,  a 
tax  of  ten  per  cent,  was  levied,  in  addition  to 
the  tax  on  such  profits  as  income,  and  upon  aD 
profits  exceeding  twenty-five  per  cent,  a  tax 
of  twenty-five  per  cent  The  property,  income, 
and  moneys  of  hospitals,  asylums,  churches, 
schools,  and  charitable  institutions  were  exempt 
from  taxation ;  also  all  property  within  the 
Federal  lines,  as  long  as  it  remained  within 
such  lines.  The  taxes  were  made  due  and  were 
to  be  collected  on  the  first  day  of  June,  one- 
half  to  be  paid  in  Treasury  notes,  and  the  other 
half  at  the  option  of  the  party,  in  certificates 
of  indebtedness,  without  any  allowance  for  in- 
terest   It  was  also  provided  that  upon  all  the 
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nbjects  of  taxation  mentioned  in  the  act,  and 
m  the  act  approved  on  the  17th  of  Febrnary^ 
13W,  there  should  be  levied  for  the  year  1865 
an  additional  tax,  eqoal  to  one-eighth  the 
gmoont  of  tax  on  the  same  subjects  imposed  for 
tbe  year  1865,  which  tax  should  be  payable  in 
Treasury  notes  of  the  new  issue,  and  the  money 
arisiiig  therefirom  should  bo  first  appropriated 
to  the  payment  of  the  increased  compensation 
of  soldiers,  provided  that  this  additional  tax 
should  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  or  increase 
the  tax  in  kind.  A  bill  was  also  passed  to  raise 
coin  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  neces- 
sary supplies  for  the  army,  which  authorized 
the  Secretary  to  borrow  the  sum  of  three  mill- 
ions of  dollars  in  coin;  or,  in  case  of  failure, 
to  lejj  a  tax  of  twenty-five  per  cont.  payable 
in  kind  on  all  the  gold  and  silver  coin,  gold 
dost,  bullion,  and  foreign  exchange  in  the  Con- 
federate States.  A  division  of  public  opinion 
vas  still  apparent  upon  the  measures  by  which 
the  war  could  be  brought  to  a  close.  It  re- 
dnced  the  strength  of  the  army,  diminished  the 
efficiency  of  the  measures  of  the  Government, 
and  delayed  the  action  of  Congress  on  impor- 
tant measures.  Among  the  methods  proposed 
to  arrive  at  the  desired  result  Tt'as  the  following 
by  Vice-Preadent  Stephens : 

].  Let  President  Lincoln  issue  an  address  to  the 
innjand  people  of  the  South,  embodying  in  that 
idilress  trhat  he  has  before  said  as  to  peace^  and  also 
wfatt  passed  at  his  interview  with  the  Commissioners. 

1  A^ree  to  appoint  Commissioners  on  the  part  of 
tbe  United  States  to  meet  State  Commissoners  on 
the  part  of  snch  States  as  desire  to  meet  at  Nash- 
nlk,  Loaisville,  or  Cincinnati,  in  April  or  Hay,  to 
c^siiilt  as  to  a  peace,  on  the  basis  of  such  States  re- 
twinng  to  the  Union  npon  the  sole  condition  of 
obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  re- 

Z.  An  election  by  sacb  States  as  shall  send  Commis- 
fiocers  to  that  convention,  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
Beotatircs  to  tbe  Congress  of  tho  United  States,  to 
enter  rach  Congress  upon  equal  terms  with  other 
OKfflbefs  of  it,  and  sacn  States  to  have  equality  on 
tbe  floor  of  Congress  with  other  States. 

Whatever  measures  might  have  been  proposed, 
they  would  have  been  of  no  avail  without  the 
Mncnrrence  of  those  in  whose  hands  was  held 
tfce  pabhc  authority.  These,  whose  official  ex- 
istence depended  on  final  success,  with  all  the 
ardor  and  earnestness  that  could  arise  only 
from  the  most  sincere  convictions  of  duty  ad- 
nutted  no  alternative  to  success  through  war. 
The  Congress  itself  near  the  close  of  its  ses- 
M,  united  in  an  appeal  to  the  people  to  con- 
tribute every  effort  for  the  cause.  This  appeal 
w*  only  presents  many  truths  of  the  existing 
«ite  of  affairs,  but  is  the  last  joint  declaration 
««r  made  of  the  views  and  feelings  of  those 
ilio  had  been  foremost  in  commencmg  and 
twidocting  this  terrible  strife.  It  was  made, 
too,  within  about  one  month  of  the  time  when 
ti«  organization  of  the  Confederate  States  was 
destined  to  disappear  forever  from  the  midst 
of  human  affairs.    It  was  as  follows : 

Pniow-CiTizEifs :  The  result  of  the  Peace  Com- 
^liuton  is  known  to  the  country.    The  hopes  of 


those  who  have  hitherto  believed  that  an  honorable 
termination  might  be  put  to  the  war,  by  negotiation, 
have  been  rudely  disappointed.  The  enemy,  after 
drawing  us  into  a  conference,  abruptly  terminated  it 
by  insisting  upon  terms  which  they  well  knew  we 
could  neyer  accept.  Our  absolute  surrender  and 
iubmission  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror  are  the  only 
conditions  vouchsafed  by  our  arrogant  foe.  We  are 
told  that  if  we  will  lay  down  our  arms  and  place  our 
lives^  liberty,  property,  and  domestio  institutions  at 
the  feet  of  President  Lincoln,  that  he  ?rill  be  merciftil 
to  us.  Upon  his  clemency  we  must  rely  to  save  ua 
from  universal  confiscation  and  extermination. 

Tes ;  these  are  the  conditions  upon  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  sovereign  States  composing  this  Confed* 
eracy  may  be  allowed  to  do— what  ?  To  return  into  tbe 
"  Union  "  from  which  they  solemnly  and  deliberatelv 
withdrew  themselves,  because  their  interests  an^ 
their  honor  required  it  and  their  repugnance  to  which 
four  years  of  remorseless  and  cruel  war  have  served 
to  intensify.  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  controls  and 
overrules  the  counsels  of  men,  the  haughty  insolence 
of  our  enemies,  which  they  hoped  would  intimidate 
and  break  the  spirit  of  our  people,  is  producing  the 
very  contrary  effect.  From  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try there  comes  up  in  response  a  shout  of  mingled 
indignation  and  defiance. 

A  noble  enthusiasm  reanimates  our  gallant  army 
who  have  been  battling  so  long  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence 1  Let  us  ul  be  united  now.  Let  there 
be  no  parties  or  Actions  among  us.  Let  ua  rise  to 
the  might  of  the  ffreat  occasion.  Let  us  all  be  will- 
ing to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  cause  of  our  coun- 
try. Let  us  contribute  freely,  all  that  we  have  if 
need  be,  to  carry  on  the  war  until  our  final  triumph 
is  secured.  Let  us  take  fraternal  counsel  t^ether, 
and  calmly  consider  our  condition  and  prospects. 
Such  a  survey,  we  believe,  must  tend  to  reassure  and 
encourage  even  the  least  sanguine. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  recentfy  met  with  serious  dis- 
asters. Our  fortitude  is  being  severely  tried.  We 
have  suffered  much,  and  must  be  prepared  to  suffer 
more,  in  tbe  cause  in  which  we  are  struggling.  Is 
the  cause  worth  the  sacrifice?  To  answer  correctly, 
we  must  constantly  keep  in  mind  the  end  for  which 
we  are  contending.  What  is  our  object  in  this  war  f 
The  establishment  of  our  independence,  through 
which  alone  are  to  be  secured  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States  and  the  right  of  self-government.  What  is 
the  alternative?  Can  the  imagination  over-color  the 
picture  which  would  be  presented  in  the  event  of  our 
failure  ?  If  we  fail,  not  only  political  demdation, 
but  social  humiliation,  must  be  our  wn^ched  lot. 
We  would  not  only  be  political  vassals,  but  social 
serfs.  An  enemy  that  has  shown  himself  destitute 
of  the  ordinary  sensibilities  of  human  nature,  and 
whose  worst  passions  are  embittered  and  inflamed 
against  us,  would  assume  the  absolute  control  of  our 
political  and  social  destinies.  In  vain  would  a  proud 
thouffh  vanquished  people  look  even  for  that  meroy 
which  the  conquered  receive  from  a  generous  foe. 
Those  "  State  rights  **  which  we  have  been  taught  to 
prize  so  dearly  as  the  matest  bulwark  of  constitu- 
tional liberty,  and  which  from  the  earliest  period  of 
our  history  we  have  so  jealously  girded,  would  be 
annihilated.  The  Confederate  States  would  be  held 
as  conaucred  provinces  by  the  despotic  Government 
at  Washington.  They  would  be  kept  in  subjugation 
by  the  stem  hand  of  military  power^  as  Yenetia  and 
liombordy  have  been  held  by  Austna — as  Poland  is 
held  by  the  Russian  Czar.  Not  only  would  we  be 
deprived  of  every  political  franchise  dear  to  freedom: 
but  socially  we  would  be  degraded  to  the  level  or 
slaves,  if,  indeed,  the  refinement  or  malice  in  our 
enemies  did  not  induce  them  to  elevate  the  negro 
slave  above  his  master.  Not  only  would  the  property 
and  estates  of  vanquished  "rebels''  be  confiscated, 
but  they  would  be  divided  and  distributed  among  our 
African  bondsmen. 

But  why  pursue   the   hideous  picture  farther? 
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Southern  manhood  revolts  tt  the  bare  idea  of  the 
spectacle  presented.  Can  jou  think  of  it  unmoved  ? 
Can  property — can  life  itself— be  so  dear  to  you  as 
to  allow  you  to  ureigh  them  for  one  moment  against 
degradation  so  abject — against  misery  so  profound? 
We  do  not  and  cannot  believe  it.  If  the  proud 
memories  and  traditions  of  our  first  great  Revolution 
do  not  nerve  you  to  eternal  resistance  to  such  a 
consummation — nor  the  examples  of  our  forefathers^ 
who  wrestled  for  the  independence  they  bequeathed 
us  during  long  years  of  suffering  greater  than 
we  have  endured — let  not  the  precious  blood  that 
has  been  already  shed,  by  our  bravest  and  best  in 
the  present  struggle,  cry  out  to  us  from  our  yet 
reeking  soil  in  vain  I  Fruitlessly,  indeed,  have 
these  sons  and  brothers — ^martyrs  of  liberty — bled 
and  died  if  we  falter  now  in  the  path  which  they 
have  illumined  before  us. 

In  the  Revolution  of '76  our  armies  and  our  people 
suffered  far  more  than  we  have  done.  Our  cities 
then  were  almost  all  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  and 
W0  were  entirely  cut  off  from  all  supplies  from 
abroad,  while  our  facilities  for  producing  them, 
were  infinitely  less  than  they  now  are.  Greene  tells 
us  that  the  battle  of  Eutaw  was  won  by  men  who 
had  scarcely  shoes  to  their  feet,  or  shirts  to  their 
backs.  They  protected  their  shoulders  from  being 
galled  by  the  bands  of  their  cross  belts,  by  bunches 
of  moss  and  tufts  of  grass.  A  detachment,  marching 
to  Greene's  assistance,  passed  through  a  region  so 
swept  by  both  armies,  tiiat  they^  were  compiled  to 
subsist  on  green  peaches  as  their  only  diet.  There 
-  was  scarcely  anv  salt  for  fifteen  months,  and  when 
obtained  it  had  to  be  used  sparingly,  mixed  with 
hickory  ashes.  -We  need  but  allude  to  the  terrible 
winter  which  Washington  passed  at  Vallev  Forge 
with  an  army  unpaid,  half  starved,  and  half  naked, 
and  shoeless,  to  convince  us  that  much  as  our  brave 
soldiers  are  now  enduring,  their  forefathers,  for  a 
like  cause,  endured  far  more. 

Washington  did  not  then  despair.  Lee  does  not 
now  despair  of  the  final  triumph  of  a  righteous 
cause.  Why  should  we  be  doubtful,  much  less  de- 
spondent, of  our  ultimate  success  ? 

The  extent  of  our  territory,  the  food-producing 
.  capacity  of  our  soil,  the  amount  and  character  of 
our  nopulation,  are  elements  of  strength  which, 
carefully  husbanded  and  wisely  employed,  are 
amply  sufficient  to  insure  our  final  tnumph.  The 
passage  of  hostile  armies  through  our  country, 
thougn  productive  of  cruel  suffering  to  our  people, 
and  great  pecuniary  loss,  gives  the  enemy  no  per- 
manent advantage  or  footnold.  To  subjugate  a 
country,  its  civil  government  must  be  suppressed 
by  a  continuing  military  force,  or  supplanted  by 
another  to  which  the  inhabitantsyield  a  voluntary 
or  forced  obedience.  The  passage  of  hostile  armies 
through  our  territory  cannot  produce  this  result 
Permanent  garrisons  would  have  to  be  stationed  at 
a  sufficient  number  of  points  to  strangle  all  civil 
government  before  it  could  be  pretended,  even  by 
the  United  States  Government  itself,  that  its 
authority  was  extended  over  these  States.  How 
many  ^rrisons  would  it  reouire?  How  many 
hundred  thousand  soldiers  would  suffice  to  suppress 
the  civil  government  of  all  the  States  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  to  establish  over  them,  even  in  name 
and  form,  the  authority  of  the  United  States  ?  In  a 
geograplucal  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  may  be 
asserted  that  the  conquest  of  these  Confederates, 
States  is  impracticable. 

If  we  consider  the  food-producing  capacity  of  our 
soil,  we  need  feel  no  apprehension  as  to  our  ability 
to  feed  the  people  and  any  army  we  may  put  into 
the  field.  It  is  needless  to  go  into  details  or  adduce 
statistics  in  proof  of  this.  It  is  obvious  to  every 
well-informea  mind.  Although  the  occupation  by 
the  enemy,  and  his  ruthless  policy  of  destroying  the 
harvests,  granaries,  and  agricultural  implements  of 
our  people  wherever  he   moves,  had  undoubtedly 


diminished  the  amount  of  our  cereals,  still,  in  rien 
of  the  fact  that  in  every  State  without  exceptioo  lu 
ii^cultural  labor  has  been  devoted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  raising  of  breadstuffs  (while  before  the 
war  it  was  mainly  devoted  to  the  production  of  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  other  exports),  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  there  is  ample  supply  of  food  in  the 
country.  It  is  true  that  the  deportation  of  our 
slaves  by  the  enemy,  and  the  barbarous  policy 
reprobated  by  all  authorities  on  ethics  or  interna* 
tional  Uw  has  considerably  diminished  our  agricul- 
tural labor.  But  when  we  reflect  that  in  18^,  our 
exports,  almost  entirely  the  products  of  slave  labor, 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  our  sltves, 
though  reduced  in  number,  are  fully  equal  to  the 
task  of  feeding  both  the  population  at  home  and  the 
army  in  the  field.  Our  transportation,  it  is  tme,  ia 
defective  and  inadequate,  but  this  may  be  indefi- 
nitely improved  by  more  energetic  efforts  and  more 
thorough  and  systematic  organization.  We  cannot 
believe,  therefore,  that  on  our  bountiful  soil,  so  richlj 
blessea  by  Nature,  there  is  any  danger  of  our  foilii^ 
in  this  great  contest  for  want  of  food,  or  of  on^b^ 
ing  starved  into  submission  to  the  hatefal  yoke  of 
the  conqueror. 

But  if  we  look  to  the  amount  and  character  of  oor 
population,  we  see  especial  reasons  why  we  sbonld  be 
encouraged  to  hope  for,  nay,  to  be  assured  of  an  ulti- 
mate success,  ^o  people  of  our  number  can  be  snb- 
iu^ted,  unless.  faJse  and  recreant  to  themselres, 
their  courage,  faith,  and  fortitude  fail  them.  We 
have  upon  our  rolls  a  very  large  army  of  veteraD 
soldiers.  It  is  true — and  it  is  sad  truth  to  confess- 
that  the  number  present  for  duty  is  terribly  dispro- 
portioncd  to  the  entire  aggregate.  This  is  too 
notorious  for  concealment,  and  we  have  no  desire  to 
conceal  any  thing.  We  wish  to  speak  frankly  and 
truthfully  to  you  of  the  actual  condition  of  things. 
The  number  of  absentees  from  your  armies  has  been 
a  fruitful  cause  of  disaster.  On  many  a  hard-fougbt 
field  the  tide  of  success  had  turned  overwhehningir 
in  our  favor,  if  all  had  been  present  whom  dutj  re- 
quired to  participate  in  the  strife.  We  will  not  stop 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  an  evil  which  we  hare 
so  much  reason  to  deplore.  The  remedy  is  plainlj  in 
the  hands  of  Congress,  and  it  is  our  prorincetoapplj 
for  it.  But  it  is  partly,  also,  in  yours,  and  we 
appeal  to  you  to  use  it.  Let  every  good  dtiien 
firown  down  upon  and  indignantiv  dSscountenance 
all  evasions  of  military  duty — whether  temporary  or 

Eermanent — no  matter  how  plausible  the  pretext,  or 
ow  palliating  the  reason. 

No  duty  in  this  crisis  of  our  affairs  can  be  more 
imperative  than  to  fight  for  one*s  country,  familT, 
and  home.  Let  no  duiker,  deserter,  or' absentee 
without  leave  from  the  army  be  tolerated  in  any 
community.  Let  the  reproachful  glance  of  oor 
women,  between  whose  honor  and  the  brutal  foe  out 
noble  army  stands  as  a  flaming  sword,  drive  him 
back  to  the  field.  With  proper  effort,  strict  dijo- 
pline,  and  an  elevated  tone  of  public  opinion 
throughout  the  country,  desertion  and  absenteewn 
in  the  army  can  be  arrested,  and  all  men  liable  to 
military  duty  put  into  and  kept  in  the  ranks  of  ojr 
armv.  If  this  be  effected,  we  can  maintain  b  the 
field  a  force  sufficient  to  defy  subjugation.  But  it  w 
in  the  character  of  our  population,  especially,  that 
we  find  those elemenU  of^ strength  whicn imprewy 
with  the  conviction  that  we  never  can  be  conquered. 
Our  people  are  peculiarly  military  in  their  charac- 
teristics. Better  soldiers  than  those  in  our  wmy, 
history  has  never  shown.  They  have  endured  a- 
treme  hardships,  and  suffered  with  a  fortitude,  and 
fought  against  constant  odds,  with  agallantrrtbit 
has  earned  the  gratitude  of  their  country  and  ci  j 
torted  the  admiration  of  the  world.  ButinaddiUon  | 
to  their  military  attributes,  our  people  are  pr5cini  ^ 
nently  of  a  proud  and  haughty  spirit,  and  deeply  »ij 
bued  with  tjie  spirit  of  confttitutional  <h>edom.  i 
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belongs  to  their  race  and  lineage;  and,  as  Burke 
loQg  ago  remarked,  their  relation  to  the  servilo  race 
ia  conMct  with  them  has  intensified  the  feeline  and 
iarested  this  love  of  liberty  with  a  sentiment  of  per- 
•ooal  pririle^.  To  suppose  that  a  people  with  such 
mititarj,  pohtical,  and  social  characteristics  will  ever 
rohmtarxlj  submit  to  be  ruled  bj  any  other  Govern- 
Bieni  than  one  of  their  own  choice  is  too  insulting 
to  their  pride  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  And 
to  doubt  their  capacity  to  achicTe  independence, 
sod  to  maintain  themselves  as  a  separate  Power 
aoiODg  the  nations  of  the  earth,  is  to  close  our  eyes 
to  9X{  the  teachings  of  history — to  ignore  the  proof 
which  our  forefauiers  have  stamped  upon  its  paffes 
— to  believe  that  human  nature  nas  changed,  that 
we  are  a  de^nerate  race — unworthy  descendants  of 
our  Revolutionary  sires. 

The  anpointment  by  the  President  of  Lee  as  "  Gen- 
eral-io-coief"  has  done  much  to  restore  confidence 
to  the  country,  and  to  reinspire  the  army.  All  feel 
that  we  may  safely  repose  this  weightv  trust  and  re- 
spoosfbOity  in  that  great  soldier  and  aevout  patriot. 
Jul  f^  that  we  may  lean  upon  him  as  our  tower  of 
strength.  All  feel  that  his  calm  courage  and  stead- 
hst  purpose,  his  miUtarv  skill  and  wise  judgment, 
will  enable  him  to  wield  our  armies  with  the  max- 
tmum  efiiciency  and  strength.  May  God  strengthen 
Imn  for  the  great  task  to  which  a  confiding  people 
have  called  him ! 

To  provide  means  for  carrying  on  the  war,  Con- 
greu  nas  been  compelled  to  impose  upon  the  coun- 
tTf  a  heavy  harden  of  taxation.  But  heavy  as  it  is, 
it  is  not  too  heavy  for  the  country  to  bear,  and  not 
heavier  than  our  wants  imperatively  demand.  It  is 
impossible  to  maintain  the  mighty  contest  in  which 
wesre  engaged,  without  vast  expenditures  of  money. 
Money  can  only  be  raised  by  loans  or  taxation.  Our 
condition  does  not  enable  us  to  effect  the  former. 
We  must  of  necessity,  therefore,  resort  to  the  latter. 
We  appeal  to  you  with  confidence  to  submit  chcer- 
fiSy  to  the  burdens  which  the  defence  of  our  conn- 
tiy,  your  homes,  and  your  liberties,  render  necessary. 
To  contribute  accormng  to  his  means  to  that  defence 
h  as  much  an  obligation  upon  the  citizen  as  it  is  to 
peril  his  life  upon  the  battle-field. 

Let  us  then,  fellow-countrymen,  tread  in  the  plain 
path  of  duty.  No  nation  that  has  trod  it  faithfully 
and  fearlesslr  ever,  in  the  world's  history,  has  stum- 
btod  and  fallon.  "  Nations,''  says  Burke,  *'  never 
«e  murdered ;  they  commit  suicide."  Let  us  not  be 
nilty  of  the  folly  and  crime  of  self-destruction.  ♦  ♦  * 
Conadered,  therefore,  in  every  point  of  view,  is  it 
pestible  to  believe  that  the  people  of  the  Confederate 
^ates  will  ever  incur  subjugation,  or  accept  submis- 
Boa  as  the  result  of  the  great  struggle  in  which  we 
are  eaeaged  ?  Neither  is  it  possible  to  believe  that 
these  States,  compelled,  by  long  years  of  unjust  and 
aaeonstitntional  action  toward  mem  by  the  Northern 
States,  to  withdraw  from  political  union  with  them, 
can  ever  be  tempted  by  any  promises,  or  so-called 
"guarantees,"  again  to  unite  themselves  under  a 
coBUDon  government.  Forced  into  this  revolution 
hy  their  faithless  disregard  of  the  obligations  of  the 
eoostilutional  compact,  and  by  the  selfish  and  sec- 
timial  legislation  which  they  fastened  upon  us,  what 


in  the  course  of  this  war  has  occurred  to  change  our 

puipose  f 
httbaiity  and  unrelenting  ferocity  which  has  char- 


tftman  as   to  their  character  and  puipose?    The 


ictedzed  their  conduct  of  it,  has  excited  the  indig- 
MSit  wonder  of  the  world.  Falsehood,  duplicity, 
ad  mean  cunning,  marked  their  course  in  its  in- 
wgaiatlon ;  and,  m  its  progress,  every  artifice  of 
W  £plomacy  and  persistent  misrepresentation  has 
hecD  resorted  to  by  them  to  lessen  us  in  the  estima- 
^~^  of  mankind.  Our  struggle  for  the  right  of  self- 
aent — which  they  uiemselves  have  alwavs 
1  to  be  inalienable— has  been  held  up  to  the 
world  as  a  contest  for  the  maintenance  of  African 
slavery— a  purely  State  institution,  over  which 
neither  the  Confederate  State  Government  Dor  the 


United  States  Government  has  any  constitutional  con* 
trol.  To  prevent  foreign  nations  flrom  aeoordiuff  to 
us  that  recognition  to  which  we  were  entitlea  by 
public  law,  and  even  the  very  language  of  existing 
treaties — a  recognition  of  wnich  they  have  them- 
selves accorded  to  other  countries  on  far  slenderer 
grounds— they  have  deliberately  falsified  accounts 
of  military  operations,  and  our  capacity  and  re- 
sources for  continuing  the  contest 

A  war  which  haa  been  carried  on  for  four  years 
with  every  varying  fortune,  their  ministers  of  state 
have  again  and  again  assured  foreign  powers  could 
not  possiblv  be  waged  by  us  for  more  than  two  or 
three  months.  Ana  after  all  their  insolent  boasts  of 
their  power  to  crush  us,  they  have  been  compelled 
to  resort  to  foreign  enlistments,  and  the  arming  of 
our  captured  slaves,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of 
their  armies.  In  spite  of  these  practices,  winked  at, 
if  not  conntenancea  by  European  powers— they  have 
practically  confessed  their  inability  to  vanquish  us 
in  regular  warfare,  by  the  inhuman  policy  of  destroy- 
ing the  dwellings,  the  food,  and  the  agncultural  im- 
plements of  our  non-combatant  population — thus 
endeavoring,  by  the  starvation  of  their  wives  and 
children,  to  break  the  indomitable  spirit  of  our  sol- 
diers. 

In  the  invasion  of  our  soil  neither  private  prop- 
erty, nor  aee,  nor  sex,  has  been  spared  from  the 
rapacity  and  brutal  passions  of  their  mercenary  le- 
gions. Wherever  they  have  passed  over  the  surface 
of  our  fair  land,  the  blackness  of  desolation  has 
marked  their  path,  and  such  barbarous  desolation 
has  been  their  boast.  Public  records  have  been  de- 
stroyed—institutions of  learning — ^public  and  private 
libraries — pillaged  or  burned,  and  me  temples  of  God 
sacrilegioiuly  defiled. 

Fellow-countrymen,  will  you,  can  you  ever  submit 
to  be  ruled  by  such  a  people  ?  Can  you  ever  join 
hands  with  them  in  fraternal  union  f  Can  you  with 
all  these  things  freshly  before  you— daily  occurring 
on  your  native  soil — ever  return  to  political  union 
with  these  despoilers  of  your  houses,  these  violators 
of  your  wives  and  daughters  ?  Never  I  A  dark  crim- 
son stream  divides  you,  which  all  the  skill  of  nego- 
tiation can  never  bndgc  over.  The  Southern  people 
have  determined  to  be  free  and  independent^  and  if 
their  fortitude  and  courage  do  not  fan  them,  it  is  im- 

Eossible  to  doubt  the  issue.  But  there  must  be  no 
siting,  no  hesitation,  in  the  only  path  that  leads  to 
the  goal.  We  must  prove  to  our  enemies,  and  prove 
to  the  world,  that  we  cannot  be  conquered.  Wo 
must  convince  them  that  though  our  soil  may  be 
overrun,  the  faith  of  our  people  in  the  great  cause  for 
which  they  are  contending  is  unbroken,  is  unchang- 
ed—their will  invincible.  Let  us  emulato  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Russian  people  when  invaded  by  the 
great  army  of  Napoleon.  Let  us  be  willing  to  make 
any  and  every  sacrifice,  and  consider  it  but  a  mere 
o£^ring  on  the  altar  of  our  country.  By  the  light  of 
the  blazine  ruin  of  what  had  once  been  a  proud  pal- 
ace, Napo^on  read  this  inscription,  whicn  Rostop- 
schin  had  afBxed  to  his  gate :  '*  Frenchmen !    I  have 

Eent  eight  years  in  embellishing  this  residence. 
3re  I  have  hved  happily  in  the  bosom  of  my  family 
— the  inhabitants  of  this  estate,  numbering  seventeen 
hundred  and  twenty  persons,  have  quitted  it  at  your 
approach ;  and  I  have,  with  my  own  hands,  fired  my 
beloved  borne,  to  prevent  its  pollution  by  your  pres- 
ent !'"  Shall  our  patriotism  be  colder  and  more 
calculating  than  that  of  the  subjects  of  a  despotic 
ruler  t  ffiive  we  less  reason  to  resist — less  reason  U 
detest  the  invading  armies  of  the  North,  than  the 
Russians  had  to  oppose  and  hate  the  French?  On 
enemies,  with  a  boastful  insolence  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  modem  civilization  have  threatened 
not  only  our  subjugation,  but  some  of  them  have  an- 
nounced their  determination,  if  successful  in  this 
struffgle,  to  deport  our  entire  white  population,  and 
supplant  it  with  a  new  population,  drawn  from  their 
own  territory  and  European  countries  I    While  such 
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a  threat  may  well  excite  oar  ridicule  and  contempt, 
the  deTilish  spirit  which  prompts  it  must  provoke  in 
us  an  indignation  that  would  render  the  feeblest  peo- 
ple invincible !  Think  of  it !  !  That  we.  the  descend- 
ants of  a  brave  ancestrr,  who  wrested  urom  a  power- 
ful nation,  bj  force  of  arms,  the  country  which  we 
inhabit— bequeathed  to  us  by  them,  and  upon  which 
we  have  been  bom  and  reared ;  that  we  should  be 
uprooted  from  it,  and  an  alien  population  planted  in 
our  stead,  is  a  thought  that-  should  inspire  us  with 
undying  hostility  to  an  enemv  base  enoush  to  have 
conceived  it.  Every  motive  of  honor  and  of  self-inter- 
est, of  patriotism  and  of  domestic  affection,  every 
sentiment  of  manhood  and  self-respect,  unite  in  nerv- 
ine us  to  resist,  to  the  last  extremity,  our  cruel  in- 
vi^ers.  Success  gives  us  a  country  and  a  proud 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Failure 
makes  us  the  vassals  of  an  arrogant  people,  secretly, 
if  not  openly,  hated  by  the  most  enlightened  and 
elevated  portions  of  mankind.  Success  records  us 
forever  in  letters  of  light  upon  one  of  the  most  glo- 
rious pages  of  history.  Failure  will  compel  us  to 
drink  the  cup  of  humiliation  even  to  the  bitter  dregs 
of  having  the  history  of  our  struggle  written  by  New 
Englan<r historians !    Success  is  within  our  reach. 

Early  in  the  month  of  March  the  movements 
of  Sherman  and  others,  in  cntting  oft*  the  rail- 
road commnnications,  were  felt  at  Richmond. 
The  subsistence  of  Gen.  Lee's  army  was  greatly 
jeopardized.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  were 
file  only  remaining  States  from  which  supplies 
could  be  expected.  These  were  also  dependent 
on  the  voluntary  action  of  the  people.  Gen. 
Lee,  in  an  appeal  to  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia, 
said :  "  I  cannot  permit  myself  to  doubt  that 
the  people  will  respond  to  it  when  they  reflect 
upon  the  alternative  presented  to  them.  They 
have  simply  to  choose  whether  they  will  con- 
tribute such  commissary  and  quartermaster 
stores  as  they  can  possibly  spare  to  support  an 
army  which  has  already  done  and  borne  so 
much  in  their  behalfj  or,  retaining  their  stores, 
maintain  the  army  of  the  enemy  engaged  in 
their  subjugation.  I  am  aware  that  a  general 
obligation  of  this  nature  rests  lightly  upon  most 
men— each  being  disposed  to  leave  its  discharge 
to  his  neighbor — but  I  am  confident  that  our 
citizens  wul  appreciate  their  responsibility  in 
the  case,  and  will  not  permit  an  army  which, 
by  God's  blessing  and  their  patriotic  support, 
has  hitherto  resisted  the  efforts  of  our  enemy, 
to  suffer  through  their  neglect."  In  the  same 
strain  Governor  Vance  appealed  to  the  people 
of  North  Carolina.  Coimty  and  neighbor- 
hood meetings  were  convened,  subscriptions  of 
provisions  were  taken,  either  as  sales,  loans,  or 
donations.  Very  considerable  quantities  were 
thus  obtained. 

The  Government  attached  less  importance 
to  Richmond,  as  a  point  never  to  be  evacuated 
or  surrendered,  than  the  State  authorities.  "Mr, 
Davis  expressed  his  views  on  the  evacuation, 
not  only  m  public  assemblies,  but  in  messages 
to  Congress.  His  views  were  that,  if  the  cam- 
paign of  the  previous  year  against  Richmond 
had  resulted  in  success  instead  of  failure ;  if  he 
had  been  compelled  to  evacuate  Richmond  as 
well  as  AtlantiE^  the  Confederacy  would  have 
remained  erect  and  defiant  as  ever.  Nothing 
could  have  been  changed  in  the  purpose  of  its 


government,  in  the  indomitable  valor  of  its 
troops,  or  in  the  unquenchable  spirit  of  its  peo- 
ple. The  baffled  and  disappointed  foe  would 
m  vain  have  scanned  the  reports  of  their  pro- 
ceedings at  some  new  legislative  seat  for  any 
indication  that  progress  had  been  made  in 
the  gigantic  task  of  conquering  a  free  peq)le. 
There  were  no  vital  points,  on  the  preservation 
of  which  the  continued  existence  of  the  Con- 
federacy depended.  There  was  no  military 
success  of  the  enemy  which  could  accomplish 
its  destruction.  Not  the  fall  of  Richmond, 
nor  Wilmington,  nor  Charleston,  nor  Savannali, 
nor  Mobile,  nor  of  all  combined,  could  affect 
the  issue  of  the  contest.  Members  of  his  cabi- 
net and  many  of  tlie  public  papers  expressed 
similar  opinions.  There  were  others,  on  the 
contrary,  who  believed  and  openly  declared 
this  opinion  would  be  a  fatal  error;  that  the 
evacuation  of  Richmond  would  be  the  loss  of 
all  respect  and  authority  toward  the  Confed- 
erate Government,  the  disintegration  of  the 
army  and  the  abandonment  of  the  scheme  of 
an  independent  Southern  Confederation ;  that 
the  hope  of  recognition  among  nations  wonld 
be  gone  forever ;  that  its  loss  would  be  the 
material  ruin  of  the  cause,  and  m  a  moral 
point  of  view  absolutely  destructii'e,  crushing 
the  heart  and  extinguishing  the  last  hope  of 
the  people.  It  would  be  the  abandonment  of 
Virginia,  and  with  her  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee,  forever.  These  views  with  others 
to  be  hereafter  noticed  subsequently  exerted  a 
decisive  influence  on  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
It  had  now  become  apparent  to  all,  that  as  a 
result  of  Gen.  Grant's  plans,  the  dangers  of 
Richmond  were  rapidly  increasing.  Gen.  Sheri- 
dan had  made  his  march  up  the  Shenandoah 
valley ;  an  unknown  force,  supposed  to  be  Gen. 
Thomas's,  was  known  to  l?e  moving  east  from 
Knoxville,  in  Tennessee,  while  Grant  held  Gen. 
Lee  at  Richmond,  and  Gen.  Johnston  was  left  to 
confront,  as  best  he  might,  the  steady  progress 
of  Gen.  Sherman,  awaiting  whom  there  was  a 
large  cooperating  force  which  had  captnred 
"Wilmington  and  advanced  toward  Raleigh,  the 
capital  of  North  Carolina.  The  Congress  at 
Richmond  was  on  the  eve  of  adjourning  «/w^i«> 
when  their  departure  was  delayed  by  a  menage 
from  Mr.  Davis.  Once  more  and  for  the  hst  time, 
as  it  proved,  he  addressed  them.  He  deemed 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  request  a  postponement  of 
the  adjournment,  in  order  that  he  might  sub- 
mit to  their  consideration  certain  matt^  of 
public  interest.  The  country  is  now  environed 
with  perils,  which  it  is  their  duty  cahnly  to 
contemplate.  Recent  military  operations  of 
the  enemy  have  been  successful  in  the  cq>tare 
of  some  of  their  seaports  and  in  devastating 
large  districts  of  their  country.  He  then  says; 
"The  capital  of  the  Confederate  States  is  now 
threaten<^,  and  it  is  in  greater  danger  than  it 
has  heretofore  been  during  the  war.  The  fart 
is  stated  without  reserve  or  concealment,  63 
due  to  the  people,  whose  servants  we  are,  an- 
in  whose  courage  and  constancy  enth-e  tmst  a 
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reposed ;  as  doe  to  you,  in  whose  wisdom  and 
resohite  spirit  the  people  have  coniided  for  the 
idi^tion  of  the  measures  required  to  guard 
tbem  firom  threatened  perils." 

The  message  proceeded  to  saj  that  men  and 
monej  were  both  wanted  for  carrying  on  the 
WIT.  The  measures  adopted  by  Congress  were 
insoffident  either  to  supply  the  Treasury  or  to 
fin  up  the  ranks  of  the  army.  The  bill  for 
arming  the  negroes  had  been  pa^ed  so  late  as 
to  lose  much  of  its  value.  All  class  exemptions 
should  be  repealed ;  a  general  militia  law  was 
required ;  and  the  writ  of  habea$  eorpu$  should 
be  sui^nded.  At  the  same  time  it  was  further 
stated  that  a  prospect  of  opening  negotiations 
between  Gens.  Grant  and  Lee  had  disappeared, 
and  it  was  evident  that  "neither  with  the 
CMifederate  authorities  of  any  State,  nor 
through  the  commanding  Generals,  will  the 
Goremment  of  the  United  States  treat  or  make 
auy  terms  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  There 
remains,  then,  for  us  no  choice  but  to  continue 
this  contest  to  a  final  issue ;  for  the  people  of 
the  Confederacy  can  be  but  little  known  to  him 
▼ho  supposes  it  possible  they  would  ever  con- 
sent to  pm'chaso  at  the  cost  of  degradation  and 
dsFenr,  permission  to  live  in  a  country  garri- 
soaed  by  their  own  negroes,  and  governed  by 
officers  sent  by  the  conqueror  to  rule  over  them." 

This  message  (ste  Punijo  Documents)  was 
regarded  by  Congress  as  asserting  that  the 
pubKc  interests  were  likely  to  suffer  from  their 
defective  legislation.  In  the  Senate  a  select 
eommittee  made  a  report,  confined  to  the  specific 
aDegations  of  the  President,  and  intended  to 
diow  that  whatever  culpability  there  might  be, 
it  did  not  lie  at  the  door  of  the  legislative  de- 
portment. It  admitted  the  inference  that  the 
culpability  must  have  arisen  from  faulty  admin- 
istratioa,  but  with  admirable  forbearance  re- 
pressed any  disposition  to  retort  by  setting  forth 
details.  In  the  House  the  message  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  who 
made  a  report  stating  why  measures  repealing 
ail  class  exemptions,  and  enacting  a  general 
militia  law,  were  not  adopted,  and  saying: 
**  Congress  had  placed  ^at  llie  disposal  of  the 
President  all  male  persons  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  fiity,  and  the  committee  could  not 
«e  that  advantage  could  accrue  from  the  pas- 
ai^  of  a  general  militia  law,  but  were  of  the 
opmion  that  the  power  would  be  more  efficient 
ia  the  hands  of  tne  Governors  of  the  States. 

^  So  fiur  as  the  question  of  putting  negroes  in 
the  service  as  soldiers  was  concerned,  the  com- 
aixttee  remarked  that  the  President  hiniselt 
»d  the  Ifinister  of  War  had  both  declared 
against  the  immediate  expediency  at  the  begin- 
ttng  of  the  session.  Hence  it  was  not  earlier 
ooosMered." 

The  Congress  acyoumed  on  March  18th,  with- 
ail  farther  action  on  the  message.  A  bill  was, 
however,  passed  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  procure  specie  from  any  State  in 
txehmzQ  for  Treasury  notes  at  market  rates, 
etc    Mr.  Miles,  also,  from  a  joint  select  com- 


mittee, reported  an  address  to  the  people,  in 
serted  on  a  preceding  page. 

Here  closes  the  history  of  the  important  civil 
measures  by  the  Confederate  Government  at 
Richmond.  All  that  remains  is  the  dire  con- 
fiict  of  arms,  and  the  surrender  or  flight  of  the 
vanquished.  The  boldness  of  the  confidence 
expressed  by  the  leaders  up  to  this  moment, 
which  doubtless  excites  the  wonder  of  the 
reader,  was  honest  and  sincere.  Kichmond 
had  withstood  an  assault  of  three  years,  and 
her  position,  under  the  defence  of  Lee,  had 
come  to  be  looked  upon  as  impregnable.  Three- 
fourths  of  a  year  Grant  had  been  held  before 
Petersburg,  and  all  his  efforts  to  reach  the  west- 
em  communications  of  the  capital  had  in  every 
instance  been  thwarted.  Even  at  this  very 
period,  Sheridan,  leaving  Winchester  and  sweep- 
ing all  opposition  before  him  up  the  valley  of 
the  Shenandoah  with  his  body  of  military  horse- 
men, aimed  to  reach  Lynchburg,  but  on  ap- 
Eroaching  the  James  west  of  Richmond,  found 
imself  confronted  by  a  swollen  and  impassable 
stream.  Falling  back,  and  moving  round  the 
left  wing  of  Lee*s  array,  he  joined  Gen.  Grant 
before  Petersburg.  So  long  as  Gen.  Lee  could 
hold  Grant  back  from  the  west  of  Richmond, 
the  Confederacy  was  safe ;  and  no  one  supposed 
the  hour  was  near  when  the  former  could  be 
defeated. 

On  March  20th,  Gen.  Sheridan  with  his  com- 
mand reached  City  Point.  Three  days  after- 
ward he  began  to  move,  with  his  command  sup- 
ported by  the  5th  corps  of  infantry  under  Gen. 
Warren,  and  the  2d  corps  under  Gen.  Hum- 
phrey, against  the  Southsiae  Railroad.  To  resbt 
him  Gen.  Lee  detached  from  the  lines  at  Peters- 
burg, Gens.  Pickett's  and  B.  Johnson's  divisions 
of  infantry,  Gen.  Huger's  battalion  of  artillery,  and 
F.  Lee's  division  of  cavalry ;  at  the  same  time  he 
called  upon  Gen.  Longstreet,  who  commanded 
the  forces  north  of  the  James,  for  men  to  strength- 
en the  positions  thus  weakened.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  Sunday,  April  2d,  before  Gen.  Longstreet 
could  obey  the  orders  of  Lee^  Gen.  Grant  had 
detected  the  weakness  of  the  hue,  and  prepared 
an  attack.  His  forces  carried  with  slight  oppo- 
sition the  outer  Confederate  line,  which  was 
thinly  held  by  Gen.  Heth's  division,  then  press- 
ed inward,  striking  two  of  the  detached  forts, 
of  which  there  was  a  series  behind  the  whole 
length  of  the  outer  works.  The  two  detached 
forts  were  named  Gregg  and  Alexander.  The 
former  was  carried,  after  terrific  opposition,  and 
the  latter  evacuated  at  the  outset.  The  Fed- 
eral forces  then  swept  onward  toward  Peters- 
burg, but  were  checked  in  their  progress  by 
Gen.  Longstreet,  until  a  fresh  line  was  formed 
before  the  city.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Davis,  while 
at  church,  received  information  from  Gen.  Leo 
that  ho  could  no  longer  resist  the  progress  of 
Grant.  No  further  onslaught  wes  made  by 
the  Federal  forces  during  the  ensuing  night, 
but  at  dusk  Gen.  Ewcll  with  all  the  troops 
under  his  command  north  of  the  James  (about 
4,000)  fell  back  from  their  lines  and  passed 
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through  the  excited  streets  of  Richmond,  and 
before  daybreak  had  crossed  the  bridges  over 
the  James,  which  were  soon  after  given  up  to 
the  flames.  At  about  the  same  hour  the  Con- 
federate troops  began  to  leave  Petersburg,  having 
set  on  fire  the  cotton  stored  there.  They  cross- 
ed over  to  the  north  side  of  the  Appomattox 
River  on  a  pontoon  bridge,  and  advanced  six- 
teen miles  during  the  night  Their  retreat  was 
covered  by  Cren.  Field's  division,  under  (Jen. 
Longstreet.  No  pursuit  was  made  by  Gen. 
Grant,  who  was  aiming  to  intercept  the  retreat 
further  westward. 

The  plan  of  Gen.  Lee,  who  was  highly  gratified 
to  find  his  army  safe  out  of  the  breastworks,  was 
to  recruit  his  forces  with  the  supplies  he  hoped 
to  find  at  Amelia  Court  House,  and  to  fall  in 
detml  upon  Grant's  forces,  which  having  in  view 
a  vigorous  pursuit,  were  breaking  up  into  bodies 
of  one  or  two  army  corps,  and  scattered  over 
the  country.  But  at  Amelia  Court  Hoi^se  no 
supplies  what^er  of  provision  were  to  be  found, 
although  urgent  and  precise  orders  had  been 
issued  for  tMs  purpose  two  weeks  previous.  In 
this  dilemma,  the  first  object  before  the  com- 
mander was  to  procure  supplies  for  his  troops. 
For  this  purpose,  nearly  haJf  his  army  was  re- 
quired for  foraging  parties.  The  country  on 
the  line  of  his  marcJi  consisted  of  straggling 
woods  and  pine  barrens,  with  occasional  patches 
of  clearings.  In  search  of  food,  the  foraging 
parties  were  obliged  to  go  considerable  distances, 
and,  thus  divided  and  scattered,  large  numbers 
were  captured  by  Gen.  Grant's  forces.  The 
retreat  is  thus  described  by  a  writer  familiar 
with  its  scenes : 

"  Those  foragers  who  returned  to  Leo  brought 
little  or  nothing  with  them.  The  suffering  of 
the  men  from  the  pangs  of  hunger  has  not  been 
approached  in  the  military  annals  of  the  past 
fifty  years.  But  the  suffering  of  the  mules  and 
horses  must  have  been  even  keener;  for  the 
men  assuaged  their  cravings  by  plucking  the 
buds  and  twigs  of  trees  just  shooting  in  the 
early  spring,  whereas  the  grass  had  not  yet 
started  from  its  wintry  sleep,  and  food  for  the 
unhappy  quadrupeds  there  was  none.  As  early 
as  the  morning  of  the  6th,  Lee  sent  off  half  his 
artillery  tow^  tiie  railroad,  to  relieve  the 
famished  horses.  The  artillery,  making  slow 
progress,  thanks  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  horses, 
was  captured  by  the  Federals  on  the  8th. 

"  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  locomotion  of  an 
army  in  such  a  plight  must  have  been  slow  and 
slower.  The  retreat  was  conducted  in  the  fol- 
lowing fashion:  About  midnight  the  Confed- 
erates slipped  out  of  their  hasty  works,  which 
they  had  thrown  up  and  held  during  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  fell  back  until  10  or  12  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  Then  they  halted,  and  im- 
mediately threw  up  earthworks  for  tiieir  pro- 
tection during  the  day.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  wolves  were  again  on  their  heels,  and  fi-om 
their  earthworks  the  Confederates  exchanged 
a  heavy  fire  with  their  pursuers  throughout  the 
daj-.    Delayed  with  the  necessity  of  guarding 


an  ammunition  train  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
miles  in  length,  enfeebled  by  hunger  and  sleep- 
lessness, the  retreating  army  was  only  able  to 
make  ten  miles  each  night  The  delay  enabled 
the  active  Sheridan  to  get  ahead  with  his  cav- 
alry, and  to  destroy  the  depots  of  provisions 
along  the  railroad  between  Burkville  and  Dan- 
ville. Upon  the  6th  many  of  the  moles  and 
horses  had  ceased  to  struggle.  It  becanae  ne- 
cessary to  bum  hundreds  of  wagons.  At  inter- 
vals the  enemy's  cavalry  dashed  in,  and  stnick 
the  interminable  ammunition  train  here  and 
there,  capturing  and  burning  dozens  upon  dozeu 
of  wagons.  Toward  evening  of  the  Sth,  and 
all  day  on  the  6th,  hundreds  of  men  dropped 
from  exhaustion,  and  thousands  let  fall  thdr 
muskets  from  inability  to  carry  them  any  farther. 

^^  The  scenes  of  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8^ 
were  of  a  nature  which  can  be  apprehended  in 
its  vivid  reality  only  by  men  who  are  thoroughlj 
familiar  with  the  harrowing  details  of  war. 
Behind^  and  on  either  flank,  an  ubiquitoos  and 
increasmgly  adventurous  enemy— every  rand- 
hole  and  every  rise  in  the  road  choked  with 
blazing  wagons— the  air  filled  with  the  deafai- 
ing  reports  of  ammunition  exploding,  and  gbdls 
bursting  when  touched  by  the  flames— dense 
oolunms  of  smoke  ascending  to  heaven  from  the 
burning  and  exploding  vehicles — exhausted 
men,  worn-out  mules  and  horses,  lying  down 
side  by  side — gaunt  famine  glaring  hopelessly 
from  sunken,  lack-lustre  eyes— dead  mnles, 
dead  horses,  dead  men  everywhere— death, 
many  times  welcomed  as  God's  blesang  in  dis- 
guise— who  can  wonder  if  many  hearts,  tried 
in  the  fiery  furnace  of  four  years'  unparalleled 
suffering,  and  never  hitherto  found  wanting, 
should  have  quailed  in  presence  of  starvation, 
fatigue,  sleeplessness,  misery — unintermitted  kf 
five  or  six  days,  and  culminating  in  hopelea- 
ness? 

"  Yet  there  were  not  wanting  occasional  epi- 
sodes which  recalled  something  of  the  old  pride 
of  former  memories,  and  reminded  men  that 
this  hunted,  famished  crowd  was  still  the  same 
army  that  had  won  two  Bull  Runs,  which  had 
twice  Cm  pursuit  of  a  fatal  policy)  trodden  its 
enemy's  soil,  and  had  written  Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville,  and  a  dozen  other  names  upon 
its  banners. 

"  The  reader  will  have  gathered  that  when 
Gen.  Lee  found  his  depots  along  the  DanviUa 
road  destroyed  by  Sheridan,  he  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  make  for  Lynchburg.  He  still 
hoped  to  get  rations  and  to  turn  suddenly  npon 
Grant,  whose  army  was  dispersed  into  many 
columns.  The  fatigue  of  the  pursuit,  though 
nnaggravated  by  famine,  was  be^^inning  to  tell 
upon  the  pursuei-s.  But  in  pressmg  for  Lynch- 
burg, Lee  found  himself  in  a  dangerous  pre- 
dicament. He  was  on  a  strip  of  land,  not  more 
than  seven  or  eight  miles  broad,  between  the 
James  and  Appomattox  Rivers.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  7th,  Lee's  situation  seemed  so  un- 
promising, that  Grant,  for  tlie  first  time,  sent 
to  propose  surrender.    Lee  at  odc«  replied  that 
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fan  drcamstances  did  not  seem  to  him  such  as 
to  jnstiiy  his  entertaining  such  a  proposal.  On 
the  morning  of  the  8th,  Grant  renewed  his  so- 
Bdtations.  Lee  did  not  decline,  hut  debated 
the  matter,  calling  a  council  of  war  in  the  even- 
ing Ko  determination  was  arrived  at  on  the 
8th,  and  at  midnight  the  usual  dreary  retreat 
was  resumed.  The  springs  of  energy  and  will, 
uDstnmg  by  long  want  of  food,  had  run  down 
in  the  men  like  the  machinery  of  a  broken 
dock.  Hitherto  the  retreat  had  been  wvered 
by  l<i»igstreet  and  Gordon  alternately,  but  now 
the  Federal  force,  which  had  got  aliead  of  Lee 
and  was  obstructing  his  retreat,  had  become  so 
considerable  that  Grordon  was  thrown  out  with 
2,000  men  in  front,  while  Longstreet,  whose 
pluck  neither  hunger,  nor  fatigue,  nor  depression 
eouJd  abate  or  subdue,  still  covered  the  rear. 

^At  daybreak  on  the  9th,  a  courier  from 
Gordon  announced  to  Lee  that  a  large  body  of 
Federal  cavalry  (in  other  words,  Sheridan's 
army)  was  across  the  road  at  Appomattox 
Oonrt  House.  At  the  same  moment  a  heavy 
force  of  infantry  under  Grant  was  pushing 
Longstreet  vigorously  in  the  rear.  Between 
Longstreet  and  Gordon  were  the  remaining 
wagons,  and  clinging  to  them  thousands  of 
unarmed  and  famished  stragglers  too  weak  to 
cany  their  muskets.  Lee  sent  orders  to  Gor- 
don to  cut  his  way  through,  eoute  quHl  eoute. 
Presently  came  another  courier  from  Gordon, 
announcing  that  the  enemy  was  driving  him 
kcL  Lee  had  at  this  moment  less  than  30,000 
men  with  muskets  at  their  hands.  The  fatal 
moment  had  indisputably  come.  Hastily  don- 
ning his  best  uniform,  and  buckling  on  his 
«w«d,  which  it  was  never  his  fashion  to  wear. 
Gen,  Lee  turned  sadly  to  the  rear,  to  seek  the 
final  interview  with  Gen.  Grant 

**  There  is  no  passage  of  history  in  this  war 
which  will,  for  years  to  come,  be  more  honor- 
ably mentioned  and  grateftilly  remembered 
than  the  demeanor  on  the  9th  of  April,  1865, 
of  Gen.  Grant  toward  Gen.  Lee.  I  do  not  so 
nnich  aUndo  to  the  facility  with  which  honor- 
able terms  were  accorded  to  the  Confederates, 
as  to  the  bearing  of  Gen.  Grant  and  the  officers 
about  him  toward  Gen.  Lee.  The  interview 
was  brief.  Throe  commissioners  upon  either  side 
W€xc  immediately  appointed.  The  agreement 
to  which  these  six  conunissioners  acceded  is 
koown. 

**In  the  mean  time,  immediately  that  Gen, 
Lee  was  seen  riding  to  the  rear,  dressed  more 
gayly  than  usual  and  begirt  with  his  sword,  the 
ramor  of  immediate  surrender  flew  like  wUd- 
fire  through  the  CJonfederates.  It  might  be 
imagined  that  an  army,  which  had  drawn  its 
fart  regular  rations  on  the  Ist  of  April,  and 
lianased  incessantly  by  night  and  day,  had 
Wen  marching  and  fighting  until  the  morning 
<rfthe9ih,  would  have  welcomed  any  thing  like 
a  termination  of  its  sufferings,  let  it  come  in 
what  form  it  might.  Let  those  who  idly 
imagine  that  the  finer  feelings  are  the  prerog- 
ative of  what  are  called  the  *  upper  classes,' 


learn  from  this  and  similar  scenes  to  appreciate 
*  common  men.'  As  the  great  Confederate 
captain  rode  back  from  his  interview  with  Gen. 
Grant,  the  news  of  the  surrender  acquired 
sliape  and  consistency,  and  could  no  longer  be 
denied.  The  effect  on  the  worn  and  battered 
troops — some  of  whom  had  fought  since  April, 
1661,  and  (sparse  survivors  of  hecatombs  of 
fallen  comrades)  had  passed  unscathed  through 
such  hurricanes  of  shot  as  within  four  years  no 
other  men  had  ever  experienced — passes  mor- 
tal description. 

**  Whole  lines  of  battle  rushed  up  to  their  be- 
loved old  chief,  and,  choking  with  emotion, 
broke  ranks  and  struggled  with  each  other  to 
wring  him  once  more  by  the  hand.  Men  who 
had  fought  throughout  the  war,  and  knew  what 
the  agony  and  humiliation  of  that  moment 
must  be  to  him,  strove  with  a  refinement  of 
unselfishness  and  tenderness  which  he  alone 
could  fully  •appreciate,  to  lighten  his  burden 
and  mitigate  his  pain.  With  tears  pouring 
down  his  cheeks.  Gen.  Lee  at  length  command- 
ed voice  enough  to  say,  *Men,  we  have  fought 
through  the  war  together.  I  have  done  the 
best  that  I  could  for  you.'  Not  an  eye  that 
looked  on  that  scene  was  dry.  Nor  was  this 
the  emotion  of  sickly  sentimentalists,  but  of 
rough  and  rugged  men,  familiar  with  hard- 
ships, danger,  and  death  in  a  thousand  shapes, 
mastered  by  sympathy  and  feeling  for  another 
what  they  never  experienced  on  their  own 
account" 

Thus  Richmond  had  fallen,  and  General 
Lee  and  his  army  were  prisoners  of  war.  Mr. 
Davis,  who  had  left  Richmond  with  the  mem- 
bers of  his  cabinet  at  the  time  of  its  evacua- 
tion by  the  army,  selected  Danville  as  the  tem- 
porary seat  of  Government,  and  here  a  procla- 
mation was  issued.    (Se^  Army  Opebatioxs.) 

Admiral  Semmes,  formerly  of  the  Alabama, 
was  made  a  brigadier-general  and  placed  in 
command  of  the  defences  of  that  place,  which 
were  manned  by  a  naval  brigade  transformed 
into  batteries  of  light  artillery,  supported  by 
one  or  two  battalions  of  troops  belonging  to 
the  Virginia  army,  who  had  been  absent  on 
furlough,  and  were  then  returning  to  their  re- 
spective commands  at  Petersburg.  At  Danville 
the  fugitive  Government  remained  secure  until 
authentic  information  was  received  of  the  sur- 
render of  General  Lee  and  his  army,  when  it 
hunied  away  by  railroad  to  Greensboro,  Nortii 
Carolina ;  here  a  mounted  escort  of  Mississip- 
pians,  belonging  to  the  army  of  Virginia,  was 
provided  for  Mr.  Davis,  attempts  to  take  whose 
life  had  been  made  three  times  before  leaving 
Richmond.  On  April  18th,  he  and  his  Cabi- 
net, consisting  of  Secretaries  Benjamin,  Breck- 
inridge, Mallory,  Postmaster-General  Reagan, 
and  the  following  named  officers  belonging  to 
the  President's  staff,  viz.:  Col.  J.  P.  Wood, 
Colonel  Thomas  L.  Lubbeck  (formerly  Govern- 
or of  Texas),  Colonel  William  Preston  Johnston 
(son  of  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston),  and 
Colonel  Burton  N.   Harrison  (Private  Secre- 
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tary),  set  out  from  Greensboro',  on  horseback, 
to  seek  a  place  of  greater  safety  further  South. 
Two  divisions  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  Gen- 
orals  Debrill  and  Ferguson,  were  detached 
from  General  Wheeler's  corps,  to  protect  and 
guard  the  front  and  rear  of  the  cavalcade.  A 
long  wagon  train,  containing  the  personal  bag- 
gage of  the  cabinet,  and  the  most  valuable 
archives  of  the  waning  Government,  also  com- 
posed a  part  of  the  column.  It  wound  leisurely 
along  from  twenty  to  twen£y-five  miles  a  day, 
until  it  arrived  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  where  a 
halt  was  made  for  four  or  five  days  during  the 
negotiations  between  Generals  Sherman  and 
Johnston,  wliich  Mr.  Davis  approved,  as  the 
only  thing  that  could  be  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Upon  the  refusal  of  President 
Johnson  to  approve  the  negotiations,  Mr. 
Davis  and  his  Cabinet  set  out  on  their  journey 
southward  with  all  possible  speed.  Abbeville, 
South  Carolina,  was  reached  on  May  1st,  and 
on  the  same  night  a  fbrther  advance  of  forty- 
two  miles  was  made,  and  on  the  next  morning 
crossed  the  Savannah  oq  a  pontoon  bridge, 
and  reached  Washington,  Geoi^a. 

On  the  4th  of  May  Mr.  Davis  determined  to 
dispense  with  his  cavalry  force,  and  on  taking 
leave  of  the  commander  of  the  escort,  said:  "I 
expected  to  cut  my  way  through  to  a  place 
of  safety  with  the  two  divisions  of  cavalry  along 
with  me,  but  they  have  become  so  much  de- 
moralized by  the  reports  of  stragglers  and  de- 
serters from  Johnston's  army  that  I  can  no  longer 
rely  upon  them  in  case  we  should  encounter 
the  enemy.  I  have,  therefore,  determined  to 
disband  them,  and  try  to  make  ray  escape,  as  a 
small  body  of  men  can  elude  the  vigilance  of 
the  enemy  easier  than  a  larger  number.  They 
will  make  every  endeavor  in  their  power  to 
capture  me,  and  it  behooves  us  to  face  these 
dangers  as  men.  We  will  go  to  Mississippi,  and 
there  rally  on  Forrest,  if  he  is  in  a  stat^  of  or- 
ganization, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  is ;  if 
not,  we  will  cross  the  Mississippi  River  and  join 
Kirby  Smith,  and  there  we  can  carry  on  the  war 
forever.  Meet  me  south  of  the  Chattahoochee, 
as  this  department  has  been  surrendered  with- 
out my  knowledge  or  consent."  Six  days  after, 
he  was  captured.    (See  Army  Operations.) 

It  became  apparent  at  once  to  the  Southern 
people,  that  with  the  loss  of  Richmond  and  the 
army  of  Gen.  Lee,  the  war  might  degenerate 
into  an  irregular  contest,  in  which  passion  would 
be  the  controlling  motive;  the  area  of  con- 
scription would  become  so  narrowed  as  greatiy 
to  reduce  the  military  strength;  the  civil  or- 
ganization was  gone ;  the  treasury  and  commis- 
sariat were  exhausted,  and  all  those  means  which 
were  necessary  to  sustain  a  cause  depending 
npon  popular  faith  and  enthusiasm.  But  an- 
other and  more  alarming  danger  now  began 
to  threaten  them.  The  demorj3ization  among 
the  slaves,  produced  by  the  war  and  its  inci- 
dents, had  reached  such  an  extent  as  to  con- 
vince the  people  that  in  a  longer  continuance 
of  hostilities  they  would  be  compelled  to  fight 


not  only  the  armies  of  the  North,  but  also  their 
o^vn  slaves.  The  horrors  of  such  a  contest 
were  too  terrible  to  contemplate.  The  only  al- 
ternative, of  submission  to  the  United  States, 
was  accepted  at  once.  Arms,  and  rouniticHis, 
and  men,  surrendered,  from  the  James  River  to 
the  Rio  Grande.  Hostilities  ceased  entirely, 
and  the  work  of  civil  reconstruction  com- 
menced. 

CONFISCATION.  Soon  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  steps  were  taken  in  various  parts 
of  the  South  to  enforce  the  Confiscation  laws. 
Preparations  were  made  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in 
July  to  condemn  tlie  property  of  various  per- 
sons who  came  within  the  provision  of  the  Prea- 
dent^s  amnesty  proclamation,  known  as  the 
twenty  thousand  dollar  clause.  Notices  were 
served  upon  the  tenantry  of  several  landholders 
of  supposed  wealth  to  pay  no  more  rent  to  the 
parties  from  whom  they  rented  the  property. 
These  proceedings,  however,  were  not  carried 
to  the  extent  of  condemnation.  In  September 
it  was  said  by  the  District  Attorney,  Mr.  Chan- 
ler,  of  Norfolk,  that  he  had  receive!  orders  to 
suspend  all  actions  for  confiscations. 

Grave  charges  were  made  in  reference  to  the 
returns  made  to  Government  as  the  proceeds 
of  sales  of  property  confiscated,  and  it  was 
asserted  that  the  net  amount  realized  by  the 
Government  from  the  confiscation  sales  of 
property  in  New  Orleans  did  not  exceed  $100,- 
000,  although  the  sales  included  valuable  prop- 
erties in  that  city. 

The  case  of  t£e  United  States  w.  Leroy  M. 
Wiley  (see  Cyclopaedia  for  1863,  p.  220),  came 
up  before  the  Supreme. Court  of  the  tlmted 
States  on  a  motion  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Wiley  to 
dismiss  the  writ  of  error  and  appeal  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  ground  that  the  Presi- 
dent's pardon  and  the  acceptanoe  and  com- 
pliance of  the  terms  thereof  by  the  defendant, 
discharged  and  remitted  the  forfeiture  for  which 
sentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced  in 
the  District  Court,  by  pardoning  the  acts  by 
which  alone,  if  at  all,  that  forfeiture  was  fai- 
incurred.  The  decision  was  not  given  before 
the  close  of  the  year. 

The  case  originated  in  an  information  filed  in 
a  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  one 
Charles  Gould  named  as  the  informer,  under 
the  acts  of  Congress  of  1861  and  1862,  com- 
monly known  as  the  "  Confiscation  acts,"  for 
the  confiscation  and  forfeiture  of  1,756  shares 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
road Company  of  1859,  and  of  upwards  of 
$50,000  due  on  coupons  of  bonds  of  the  same 
corporation  as  property  of  the  defendant  on 
the  twofold  ground  alleged  in  the  information: 

1.  Of  alleged  use  of  property  by  Mr.  Wiley 
in  aid  of  the  Eebellion,  under  the  act  of  1861 ; 
and, 

2.  Alleged  treasonable  acts  of  Mr.  Wiley,  nn 
der  act  of  1862. 

The  motion  to  dismiss  this  case  was  an 
nounced  by  Mr.  Laroquo,  in  its  support. 
It  involved  the  question:  "Does  the  Presl 
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denies  pardon  remit  the  forfeiture  of  rebel  prop- 
erty, and  reinstate  the  rebel  in  all  his  rights 
thereto?" 

On  the  reorganization  of  the  Southern  States 
proceedings  in  cases  of  confiscation  were  sus- 
pended, and  in  Florida  the  decree  was  recon- 
sidered in  cases  not  closed,  and  the  defendant 
Allowed  a  rehearing,  with  the  liberty  of  pleading 
the  President's  pardon. 

CONGEEGATIONALISTS.  The  most  im- 
portant erent  in  the  recent  history  of  American 
Gongregrationalism  is  the  National  Council, 
whidi  met)  accordiug  to  appointment,  at  Bos- 
ton, on  June  14th.  The  Council  organized  by 
electing  (rOTemor  Buckingham,  of  Connecticut, 
Moderator.  Among  the  prominent  men  at- 
tending the  Convention  were  Dr.  Edward 
Beecher  and  his  brothers,  Henry  Ward  and 
Charies;  Rev.  Dr.  Patten,  of  Chicago;  Rev, 
Dr.  B.  P.  Stone,  of  Concord,  K  H. ;  Dr. 
LabarecL  President  of  Middlebury  College,  Vt ; 
Judge  Parish,  of  Ohio;  Senator  Pomeroy, 
of  Kansas;  Gov.  Smith,  of  Vermont;  Presi- 
dent Hopkins,  of  Williams  College ;  Prof.  Park, 
of  Andover  Seminary ;  and  from  abroad,  Rev, 
Dr.  Yanghan,  editor  of  the  *'^BHtish  Qitar- 
tfrly  ;^  Rev.  Dr.  Raleigh,  an  eloquent  Scotch- 
man ;  Rev,  Dr.  George  Smith,  Secretary  of  the 
British  Congregational  Union;  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Monod,  son  of  a  distinguished  French  divine. 

The  different  states  of  the  Union  were  repre- 
KQted  among  the  delegates  to  the  Convention 
S3  follows : 


Oiyoniia. 4 

Colondo 2 

C<na«etieQt 65 

BdAVire.*. 1 

lUiBots 88 

lodiuia 8 

lovft 82 

KaaMS 6 

Mwylaod 2 

BfsHadiiuetts 97 

ithuesotii 10 

MaiM 88 

Mirfitpa 25 


Missouri 8 

New  Hampsblro 88 

KowYork 41 

New  Jersey 3 

KebraskA 2 

Oregon 1 

Ohio 80 

Pennsylvania 6 

Rhode  Island 4 

Tennessoo 1 

Vermont 14 

Wisconsin 22 

Whole  number 402 


One  of  tho  first  acts  of  the  Council  was  to 
adopt  (on  June  15th)  the  following  address  to 
President  Johnson : 

The  National  Congregational  Council,  now  in  sos- 
Mon  in  Boston,  representing  nearly  8,000  churches 
in  an  sections  of  the  country,  desire  to  present  you 
tbeir  ChristiAn  salutations,  to  assure  you  of  their  pro- 
found sympathy  in  your  great  and  tiring  labors,  to 
promise  yoa  their  loyal  support  and  their  prayers, 
sad  express  their  solemn  conviction  that  the  nun- 
dreds  of  thousands  embraced  as  worshippers  in  our 
duiTches  will  most  heartily  cooperate  with  you  in 
exteading  the  institution  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
ikroushout  the  land. 

^WILLIAM  A.  BUCKINGHAM,  Moderat.  r. 

The  reply  of  the  President  to  this  address 
vas  as  follows : 

WAsmnOTON,  June  19. 
r»  Gov.  Wm.  A*  Buckinghainj  Moderator  of  the  J^a- 
ttokfol  Council  of  CongrefjaJtional  Ckurchet,  Boston  : 
1  recdred  with  profound  thanks  the  despatch  of 
rour  CounciL  In  the  arduous  and  embarrassing 
duties  dcTolyed  upon  me  I  feel  the  need  of  the  co6p- 
oation  and  sympathy  of  the  people,  and  of  the  assist- 
aoec  of  tho  Great  Bulor  of  the  universe.  These 
duties  I  shall  endeavor  to  discharge  honestly  and  to 


the  best  of  my  judgment,  with  the  conviction  that 
the  best  interests  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
throughout  the  world  will  be  preserved  and  promoted 
by  the  success  and  permanency  of  our  country.  Let 
us  all  labor  to  that  end,  and  the  mission  upon  which 
this  people  have  been  sent  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  will  be  accomplished. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

On  June  10th  the  Rev.  Dr.  Post,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Country,  re- 
ported a  series  of  resolutions,  ascribing  thanks- 
giving to  Almighty  God  for  the  victory  over 
rebellion  and  the  results  of  that  triumph,  giving 
praise  to  the  army  and  navy,  and  expressing 
symnathy  for  the  friends  of  the  fallen ;  express- 
ing deep  indignation  at  the  assassination  of  the 
late  President  Lincoln,  and  extending  to  his 
successor  assurances  of  sympathy  and  coopera- 
tion ;  denouncing  the  rebellion  as  transcending 
tho  enormities  of  treason  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  other  country ;  urging  the  Govern- 
ment, while  blending  mercy  with  justice,  to 
deal  with  the  traitors  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  greatness  of  their  crime  will  be  forever 
recognized;  regarding  the  late  war  as  a  judg- 
ment on  slavery,  and  on  the  complicity  of  the 
nation  with  it ;  ei\joining  just  dealing  with  the 
freedmen,  and  favoring,  protecting,  and  fortify- 
ing them  in  their  new  status  by  hestowinQ  upon 
them  the  elective  franchise  and  all  the  rlghU  of 
citizenship;  speaking  of  the  wide  field  for  re- 
ligious work  opened  by  the  termination  of  the 
war ;  regarding  the  present  time  as  a  crisis  de- 
manding the  most  effectual  means  of  edncation 
and  evangelizaition,  and  the  religious  faith  of 
the  forefathers  as  the  most  effective  for  the 
work ;  stating  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  churches 
represented  in  the  Council  to  diffuse  their  faith 
in  this  new  field;  offering  renewed  thanks- 
giving for  the  past,  and  expressing  faith  in  the 
future  support  of  the  Almighty.  After  some 
discussion,  the  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

On  June  22d  the  members  and  delegates  of 
the  Council,  with  about  an  equal  number  of 
invited  guests,  made  an  excursion  to  Plymouth 
to  visit "  Forefathers'  Rock."  A  business  session 
was  held  on  Burial  Hill,  at  which  a  new  Decla- 
ration of  Faith,  embodying  the  substance  of 
one  previously  presented  to  the  Council,  with 
some  modifications  of  portions  of  the  same,  was 
adopted.  The  following  is  the  new  Declaration 
of  Faith: 

**  Wo,  in  common  with  all  Christian  believers,  con- 
fess our  faith  in  Ood,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghostj  the  only  living  and  true  God ;  in  Jesus 
Chnst,  the  incarnate  Word,  who  is  exalted  to  be  our 
Redeemer  and  King;  and  in  the  Holy  Comforter, 
who  is  present  in  the  Church  to  regenerate  and  sanc- 
tify the  soul. 

'"With  the  whole  Church,  we  confess  the  common 
sinfulness  and  ruin  of  our  race,  and  acknowledeo 
that  it  is  only  through  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
life  and  expiatory  death  of  Christ  that  we  are  justi- 
fied before  God,  and  receive  the  remission  of  sins ; 
and  that  it  is  through  the  presenrra  and  grace  of  tho 
Holy  Comforter  alone  that  we  hope  to  be  delivered 
from  the  power  of  sin  and  to  be  perfected  in  holi- 
ness. 
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*'Wc  belicTe,  also,  in  the  onranizcd  and  visible 
Church,  in  the  ministrv  of  the  Word,  in  the  sacra- 
ments of  Baptism  and  the  Lord^s  Supper,  in  the  res- 
urrection or  the  body,  and  in  the  final  judgment — 
the  issues  of  which  are  eternal  life  and  everlasting 
punishment. 

"We  receire  these  truths  on  the  testimony  of  God, 
given  originally  through  prophets  and  apostles,  and 
in  the  life,  the  miracles,  tne  death,  the  resurrection 
of  his  Son,  our  divine  Redeemer.  This  testimony 
is  preservea  for  the  Church,  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  which  were  composed  by 
holy  men  as  they  were  moved  bv  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  AflQrming  now  our  belief  that  those  who  thus 
hold  '  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,'  together 
constitute  the  one  catholic  Church,  the  several 
households  of  "which,  though  called  by  different 
names,  arc  the  one  body  of  Christ ;  and  that  these 
members  of  His  bodj  are  sacredly  bound  to  keep 
*the  unitv  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace;'  we 
declare  that  we  will  cooperate  with  all  who  hold 
these  truths,  with  them  we  will  carry  the  Gospel 
into  every  part  of  this  land,  and  with  them  we  will 
go  into  all  the  world,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature. 

"May  He,  to  whom  *all  power  is  ^ven  in  heaven 
and  earth,'  fulfil  the  promise  which  is  all  our  hope : 
'  Lo,  I  am  with  vou  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world.'    Amen.'*^ 

On  the  subject  of  Congregational  p<5licy,  the 
Council  adopted,  almost  unanimously,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  oflfered  by  Prof.  Park: 

Be^olvedy  That  this  Council  recognizes,  os  distinc- 
tive of  the  Congregational  polity : 

1.  The  principle  that  the  local  or  Congregational 
Church  derives  its  power  and  authority  directly  from 
Christ,  and  is  not  subjected  to  any  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment, exterior  or  superior  to  itself. 

2.  That  every  local  or  Congregational  Church  is 
bound  to  observe  the  duties  of  mutual  respect  and 
charitv,  which  are  included  in  the  communion  of 
churches  one  with  another ;  and  that  every  church 
which  refuses  to  give  an  account  of  its  proceedings, 
when  kindly  and  orderly  desired  to  do  so  by  neigh- 
boring churches^  violates  the  law  of  Christ. 

8.  That  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  bv  members  of 
the  churches  who  have  been  duly  callea  and  set  apart 
to  that  w^ork,  implies  in  itself  no  power  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  ministers  of  the  gospel,  not  elected 
to  o£Bce  in  any  church,  are  not  a  nierarchy,  nor  are 
they  invested  with  any  official  power  in  or  over  the 
churches. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  raising 
$750,000  for  the  purpose  of  evangelization 
($800,000  for  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  $250,000  for  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  and  $200,000  for  the  Congrega- 
tional Union),  was  unanimously  adopted.  The 
report  recommended  that  the  officers  of  the 
first  two  societies  use  all  efiforts  in  their  power 
to  increase  their  receipts  to  the  amount  named,, 
and  also  proposed  a  simultaneous  collection  in 
all  the  Congregational  churches  in  the  land,  on 
the  Sabbath  (December  17th)  preceding  next 
"  Forefathers'  Bay,"  to  secure,  if  possible,  the 
church-building  fund  of  $200,000  for  the  Ameri- 
can Congregational  Union.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  on  a  Congregational  House  in  Bos- 
ton, arguing  the  desirableness  of  such  an  edifice 
as  a  repository  of  the  library  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Association,  was  likewise  adopted.  The 
report  stated  that  the  Congregational  Associa- 
tion had  property  to  the  amount  of  $10,000, 


and  also  had  secured  subscriptions  of  $20,00f. 
toward  the  object ;  $100,000  was  needed  m  all, 
and  should  be  raised  mainly  in  New  England. 

The  committee  on  the  "  American  Protestant 
Assembly"  presented  a  report  regarding  "the 
fearful  spread  of  Papacy,  as  a  civU  and  ecclea- 
astical  authority,  and  urging  a  vigorous  defence 
against  the  encroachments  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism and  infidelity."  The  report  recommended 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  clergy- 
men and  an  equal  number  of  laymen,  in  form- 
ing a  proposed  union  of  different  denomina- 
tions ;  and  it  was  adopted. 

In  accordance  witn  the  recommendation  of 
the  National  Congregational  Convention,  the 
Congregational  churches  took  up  a  collection, 
December  17th,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
$200,000  for  church  extension.  The  contribn- 
tions  from  most  of  the  churches  were  liberal, 
though  some,  even  among  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  congregations,  postponed  the  taking 
of  the  collection.  The  contributions  reported 
up  to  January  11,  1866,  amounted  to  $89,880. 

The  first  Congregational  State  C-onference  in 
any  of  tlie  former  slave  States  was  organized 
at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  October  27th,  under  the  name 
of  "  The  General  Conference  of  Missouri."  Con- 
gregationalism has  fifteen  churches  in  Missouri, 
all  of  recent  origin.  The  ilrst  Congregational 
Church  of  Maryland  was  organized  at  Baltimore 
in  May,  and  the  first  church  of  Louisiana  at 
New  Orleans  in  December. 

According  to  the  English  "Congregational 
Year  Book  for  1866,"  the  statistics  of  Congr^- 
tionalism  in  Europe  and  in  the  British  Colonies 
were  in  the  years  1864  and  1865  as  follows: 

Churches.  1864   |  1855 


In  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  islandf 

of  the  British  Seas 

In  the  American  Colonies 

In  the  Austmlian  Colonies 

In  foreign  lands 


Free  Churches  (Independent)  In  the  IVench 

Empire 

In  Belgium 

In  B wltzerland 


Cctiffregational  MinUUr%. 

In  England 

In  Wales 

In  Scotland 

In  Ireland 

In  the  colonics 

In  foreign  lands 


17S5 

m 

143 

MT 

22 


SS9 


8S5 
106 
» 

17» 
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In  the  London  postal  district  there  were,  in 
1866,  220  churches,  178  pastors,  94  ministers 
without  pastoral  charges.  The  numher  of  stu- 
dents in  Cheshunt,  Hackney,  and  New  Colleges, 
was  given  at  100. 

The  Congregational  Memorial  Hall  Fund 
amounted,  at  tlie  close  of  the  year  1865,  to 
ahout  £50,000. 
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CONGRESS,  UNITED  STATES. 


SO^ 


OONGRESS.  UNITED  STATES.  The  sec- 
ond  session  of  tie  tliirty-eighth  Congress,*  com- 
mcnoed  on  the  5th  of  Decemher,  1864.  The 
Senate  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tern.,  Senator  Daniel  Clark.  The  Iloose 
vas  at  the  same  time  called  to  order  bj  the 
Speaker,  Mr.  Schuyler  Colfax. 

For  the  Message  of  the  President  to  Con- 
gress, 9M  Annual  Ctolop-«dia,  186^i,  Public 
Documents. 

In  the  Honse,  on  Dec.  18th,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion aothorizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  give  the  requisite  notice  of  one  year, 
for  terminating  the  treaty  made  by  Great  Bri- 
tain in  behalf  of  the  British  Provinces  of  North 
America,  was  taken  up.  The  consideration  of 
the  resolntion  had  been  postponed  from  the 
previoos  session. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  having  failed 

to  pass,  the  question  came  up  on  the  passage 

of  the  resolution,  and  it  was  adopted  by  the 

following  vote : 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Ashley,  Baily,  An- 

*  Ute  following  is  a  list  of  tbo  mombcra  of  Congress : 

8BNATB. 

Qxlifamia — John  Conness,  James  A.  McDoufrall 
Qmneetieut    James  Dixon,  LobyettA  S.  Foster. 
JM(7var«— Geo.  K.  Blddle,  Willard  Saiibbnry. 
JUinoU — William  A.  Bichardson,  Lrman  TrambolL 
hkdiana — ^Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Homy  8.  Lane. 
/Mt!a— Junes  Harlan,  Jamos  W.  uiimeai 
JToJisaiH-fiamnel  0.  Pomeroy,  Jamos  H.  Lane. 
JTmfiMJty— Oarrett  Daria,  Lazarus  W.  Powell. 
Maim^-^joi  M.  Morrill,  Nathan  A.  Farwell. 
Ma$»athu»ett9    Charles  Somner,  Henry  Wilson. 
Marytand — Beverdr  Johnson,  Thomas  H.  Hicks. 
MiAigan — ZS^cbariui  Chandler,  Jacob  M.  Howard. 
Slinnetyta — Alexander  Ramsay,  Morton  S.  Wilkinson. 
MimouH — John  K  Henderson.  B.  Gratz  Brown. 
Aei0  ITantpthire — Daniel  Clark,  John  P.  Hale. 
Xeve  «/^»«^— William  Wright,  John  C.  Ten  Eyck. 
yeto  York — Edwin  D.  Morgan,  Ira  Harris. 
SfToda — James  W.  Nye,  William  M.  Stewart 
OMo"— Benjamin  F.  Wade,  John  Sherman. 
Oregon — Benjamin  P.  Harding,  James  W.  Nesmlth. 
Pmturylrania — Charles  R,  Buckalew,  £djrar  Cowan. 
£Aode  J^t/and— William  SprRgao,  Henry  B.  Anthony. 
F<rm<m^— Solomon  Foot,  Jacob  Collamer. 
nrffiftia — Lemuel  J.  Bowden,  John  9.  Corlllc. 
West    Virginia— Pettt  6.  Van   Winkle,   Waltman   T. 
Wn!«y. 
Wiaeontin^-Jtasuia  B.  DooUttlc,  Timothy  O.  Howe. 

HOUSB. 

Oi^omta— Thomas  B.  Shannon,  William  Hlgby,  Cor- 
AeUns  Cole. 

09tM«clic»ii—'EenTr  C.  DcminK,  James  E.  English  Augus- 
tof  Braado^ee,  John  H.  HnbbartL 

i>eia»<ir«— Nathaniel  B.  Smithers. 

IUi»&i4—Uaac  N.  Arnold,  John  F.  Famsworth,  Ell  ha  R 
WM^borne,  Charles  M.  Harris,  Eben  C.  Ingersoll,  Jesse  O. 
Hortosi.  John  R.  Eden,  John  T.  Stuart,  Lewis  W.  Ros^  An- 
tlmtr  Ij.  Knapp,  James  0.  Boblnson,  William  B.  Morrison, 
im&m  J.  Allen,  James  C  Allen. 

Imdiana — John  Law,  James  A.  CrsTcns,  Henry  W.  Har- 
it^tcm,  William  S.  Holman,  Georpe  W.  Julian,  Ebenozor 
Daraont.  Daniel  W.  Voorhees,  Qodlove  S.  Orth,  Schuyler 
Gti&x,  Joseph  K.  Edrerton^ames  F.  McDowell. 

/ovo-^Iames  F.  WUson,  Hiram  Price.  Willhim  B.  Allison, 
J.  BL  OriBnell,  John  A.  Kasson,  A.  W.  Hubbard. 

Xafi«a«— A.  Garter  Wilder. 

KeMmckjf-'ljafAtik  Anderson,  George  H.  Teaman,  Henry 
Grider,  Aarr>n  Harding,  Robert  Mallory,  Green  Clay  Smith, 
Bntas  J.  Clay,  William  H.  Randall,  William  H.  WadsAvortb. 

JfoijM^— Lorenzo  D.  M.  Sweat,  Sidney  Perham,  James  G. 
BUme,  John  H.  Riee,  Frederick  A.  Pike. 

Jfoi-yiamf— John  A.  J.  Crcsswell,  Edwin  H.  Webster, 
Hauy  winter  Davis,  Fmncls  Thomas,  Benjamin  G.  Harris. 

ManaehutetU  Thomas  D.  Eliot,  Oakcs  Ames,  Alexander 
DL  Eke,  Samuel  Hooper,  John  B.  Alley,  Daniel  W.  Gooch, 


gnstos  C.  Baldwin,  John  D.  Baldwin,  Baxter,  Bea* 
man,  Blaine,  Blow,  BoutwelL  Boyd,  Brandegee, 
Brooks,  Broomall,  Ambrose  W.  Clark,  Cole,  Henry 


Huboard,  Hulbnrd,  Ingersoll,  Jenckes,  Julian,  Kelley, 
Francis  W.  Kelloggr,  Orlando  Kellognr,  Kernac,  Knox, 
LoaUj  Mardo,  McClurg,  Samuel  F.  Miller,  Mocrbead, 
Momll,  Daniel  Morris,  Amos  Mrcrs,  Leonard  Myeii, 
Norton,  Odell,  Charles  O'Neill,  Orth,  Patterson,  Pei- 
ham.  Pike,  Pomeroy,  Price,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  John 
H.  Rice,  Robinson,  Edwaj^i  H.  Rollins,  Hcbenck, 
Scofleld,  Scott,  Shannon,  Sloan,  Smith,  Smithers, 
Spaldinff,  Starr.  Stevens,  Thayer,  Thomas,  Tracy, 
ITpson,  v'an  Valkenburgh,  EUhu  B.  Waahbume,  Wil- 
liam B.  Washburn,  Wfiilcy,  WUliamB,  Wilder,  Wil- 
son, and  Teaman — 85. 

NATS—Messrs.  Alley,  Ancona,  Arnold,  James  8. 
Brown,  Cbanler,  Cobb,  Cox,  Thomas  T.  Davis,  Den- 
ison,  Donnelly,  Eden.  Edgerton,  Eldridgc,  Eliot, 
Finck.  Frank,  Garfield,  Harding,  Harrington,  Her- 
rick,  Knapp,  Law,  Lazear,  Littlejobn,  Long,  Mallonr, 
Marcy,  McDowell,  Mclndoe,  McKinney.  William  H. 
Miller.  James  R.  Morris,  Morrison,  Noble,  John 
O'Neill,  Pendleton,  Radford,  Samuel  J.  Randall, 
James  S.  Rollins,  Ross,  John  B.  Steele,  William  Q. 
Steele,  Stiles,  Stuart,  Sweet,  Townsend,  Wads- 
George  S.  Bontwell,  John  D.  Baldwin,  William  B.  Wash- 
bum.  Ueni^  L.  Dawes. 

Jfk^i{^an— Fernando  C.  Beaman,  Charles  Upson,  John  W. 
Loneyear,  Francis  W.  Kellogg,  Angnatns  C.  Baldwin,  John 

F.  DriggSb 

Jf/}in/M>^(»— William  Wlndoro,  Ignatius  Donnelly. 

jr<*iottr<— Henry  T.  Blow,  John  O.  Scott,  Joseph  W. 
McClnrg,  Samuel  H.  Boyd,  Austin.  A.  King,  Benjamin  F. 
Loan,  William  A.  HalLJames  8.  Rollins. 

A'iJWKfa— Henry  G.  Worthlngton. 

y&u}  lfamp$Mre—DaaAel  Marcy,  Edward  H.  Rollins, 
James  W.  Patterson. 

A>tr  </ersey— John  F.  Starr,  George  MIddleton,  William 

G.  Steele,  Andrew  J.  R^ers,  Nehemlah  Perry. 

A>u?  lor*— Dwlght  Townsend,  Martin  Kalbflelsch,  Moses 
F.  Odell,  Bei^amln  Wood,  Fernando  Wood,  Elijah  Ward, 
John  W.  Chanler,  James  Brooks,  Anson  Herrick,  William 
Radford,  Charles  H.  Wlnfleld,  Homer  A.  Nolbon,  John  B. 
Steele,  John  V.  L.  Pmyn,  John  A.  GrisWold,  Orlando  Kel- 
logg, Ctlvin  T.  Hnlbnrd,  James  M.  Marvin,  Samuel  F.  Mil- 
ler, Ambrose  W.  Clark,  Francis  Keman,  De  Witt  C  Llttle- 
john,  Thomas  T.  Davi^  Theodvve  M  Pomeroy,  Daniel  Mor- 
ri^  Giles  W.  Hotchklssj  Robert  B.  Van  Valkenbnrg,  Freeman 
Clarke,  Angustus  Frank,  John  B.  Ganson,  Reuben  E.  Fen  ton. 

{?Aio— George  H.  Pendleton,  Alexander  Long,  Robert  0. 
Schenck,  J.  F.  McKinney,  Frank  C.  LeBlond,  Clinton  A. 
White,  Samuel  8.  Cox,  William  Johnson^Warron  P.  Noble, 
James  M.  Ashley,  Wells  A.  Hutchina,  William  E.  Finck, 
John  O'Neill,  George  Bliss,  James  R.  Morris,  Joseph  W. 
White.  Ephraim  B.  Eckley,  Ruftis  P.  Spauldlng,  James  A. 
Garfleld. 

Ortgon^-^dhn  R.  MoBride. 

Penn^ylrania—dtjnncX  J.  Randall,  Charles  O'Neill,  Leon- 
ard Myors,  William  D.  Kelley,  M.  Russell  Thnyer,  John  D. 
Stiles, 'John  M.  Brooidall,  Svdenham  £.  Ancona,  Thaddeus 
Stevens.  Mrer  Stronse,  Philip  Johnson,  Charles  Denlson, 
Henry  M.  Tracy.  William  H.  Allller,  Joseph  Bally,  Alexan- 
der 11.  Coflh)th,  Archibald  McAllister,  James  T.  HaKGlennl 
W.  Scofleld,  Amos  Myers,  John  L.  Dawson,  Jaines  K.  Moor- 
head,  Thomas  Williams,  Jesse  Lazear. 

JRAode  /»/<in<f— Thomas  A.  Jenckes,  Nathan  F.  Dixon. 

rermonf— Frederick  E.  Woodbridge,  Justin  S.  Morrill, 
*  Portns  Baxter. 

F^rcrin^a— Joseph  E.  Segar,  Lndus  H.  Chandler,  Bei^a- 
mln  M.  Kitchen. 

We9t  Virffinia-^Moh  B.  Blair,  WUUam  G.  Brown,  Kll- 
llan  V.  Whaley. 

Wi9ConHn^-Jame&  8.  Brown,  Ithamar  C  Sloan,  Amaaa 
Cobb,  Charles  A.  Eldridgc,  Ezra  Wheeler,  Walter  D. 
Mclndoe. 

Ptl€gate9fr<ym  Terriiories. 

Arieona—Chtales  D.  Poston. 
Colorad<h-Ulnm  P.  Bennett. 
Dakota — Willlara  Jayne. 
Idaho— John  M.  Cannaday 
Nexo  Jfearfco— Francisco  Pereah. 
TifoA— John  F.  Kinney. 
WosAinc^on— George  E.  CoW 
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worth.   Ward,  Wheeler,    Windom,    and  BeDJamin 
Wood— 67. 

Not  yotikg — ^Messrs.  James  C.  Allen,  William  J. 
Allen,  Anderson,  Blair,  Bliss,  William  G.  Brown, 
Freeman  Clarke,  Clay,  Cofiroth,  Cravens,  Creswell, 
Dawson,  Doming,  Dnggs,  Dumont,  Fcnton,  Grider, 
Griswold,  Hale,  Hall,  Benjamin  G.  Harris,  Charles 
M.  Harris,  Hutchins,  Philip  Johnson,  William  John- 
son.  Kalbfleisch,  Kasson,  King,  LeBlond,  Lonsyear, 
IfcAllister,  McBride,  Middleton,  Nelson,  rerrj, 
Pmyn,  William  H.  RandalL  Rogers,  Strouse,  Voor- 
hees,  Webster,  Chilton  A.  White,  Joseph  W.  White, 
Winfield,  Fernando  Wood,  and  Woodbridge— 40. 

Ill  the  Senate,  on  December  14th,  Mr.  Chan- 
dler, of  Michigan,  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs : 

Wh^reoif  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  re- 
bellion the  United  States  were  at  peace  with  the  Got- 
emments  of  the  world,  and  upon  terms  of  comitj  and 

good  will  with  Great  Britain ;  and  whereas  that  na- 
on,  before  the  arrival  on  her  soil  of  onr  minister 
accredited  bj  the  administration  of  President  Lincoln, 
precipitately  acknowledged  the  rebels  as  belligerents, 
thns  recognizing  their  nae  upon  the  ocean,  without 
which  recog^nition  it  would  have  been  regarded  and 
treated  as  piratical  by  all  other  powers ;  and  whereas 
she  then  proclaimed  perfect  neutrality  between  a  re- 
public with  which  she  had  entertained  firiendly  rela- 
tions for  upward  of  half  a  century,  and  its  treasonable 
subiects;  and  whereas  numbers  of  her  subjects, 
with  the  knowledge  of  her  Government,  commenced 
fitting  out  British  fast-sailing  ships,  loaded  with  mu- 
nitions of  war,  for  the  purpose  of  running  into  our 
blockaded  ports  to  the  rebels,  thus  furnishing  them 
the  means  of  or^nizing  and  continuing^he  rebellion, 
and  without  which  it  could  not  have  sustained  itself 
six  months ;  and  whereas,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Government,  British 
subjects  and  members  of  Parliament  engaged  in  tbe 
manufacture  of  piratical  English  ships,  owned  by 
British  subjects^  manned  by  British  seamen,  and 
sailioff  under  Bntish  colors,  tor  the  purpose  of  burn- 
ing, dcstroving,  and  utterly  driving  from  the  ocean 
allpeaceful  merchant  vessels  sailing;  under  the  United 
States  flog;  and  whereas  many  private  and  unarmed 
American  ships  have  been  burned  and  destroyed  by 
these  pirates  from  British  ports,  thus  causing  great 
loss  and  damage  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
Therefore, 

Hesohed,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be  instructed 
immediately  to  make  out  a  list  of  each  ship  and  cargo 
thus  destroyed,  with  a  fair  and  separate  valuation 
thereof,  and  the  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  six 
per  cent,  per  annum  from  the  date  of  canture  or  de- 
struction to  the  date  of  presentation,  ana  that  he  be 
directed  to  demand  from  the  British  Government 
payment  in  full  for  all  ships  ana  cargoes  destroyed 
as  aforesaid. 

In  the  House,  on  December  15th,  Mr.  Davis, 
of  Maryland,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  reported  the  following  resolution,  and 
demanded  the  previous  question  on  its  adop-' 
tion: 

Resolved^  That  Confess  has  a  constitutional  right 
to  an  authoritative  voice  in  declaring  and  prescribing 
the  forei^  policy  of  the  United  States,  as  well  in  the 
recognition  of  new  powers  as  in  other  matters ;  and 
it  is  toe  constitutional  duty  of  the  President  to  respect 
that  policy  not  less  in  diplomatic  negotiations  man 
in  the  use  of  the  national  force  when  authorized  by 
law ;  land  the  propriety  of  any  declaration  of  foreign 
policy  by  Congress  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  vote 
which  pronounces  it;  and  such  proposition  while 
pending  and  undetermined  is  not  a  fit  topic  of  diplo- 
matic explanation  with  any  foreign  power. 


It  was  laid  on  the  table,  by  a  vote  of  yeas  69; 
nays  68. 

On  the  loth  the  resolution  was  again  con- 
sidered. It  was  divided  at  the  words  "  authw- 
ized  by  law,"  and  the  first  division  agreed  to— 
yeas  118;  nAys  8:  the  latter  part  was  agreed 
to— yeas  68 ;  nays  58. 

In  the  House,  on  January  6th,  Mr.  Ashley, 
of  Ohio,  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  whidi 
the  joint  resolution  proposing  an  aVnendinent  to 
the  Federal  Constitution,  in  reference  to  slavery, 
was  rejected.    He  said : 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  if  slavery  is  wrong  and  crimi- 
nal, as  the  great  body  of  enlightened  and  Chris- 
tian men  admit,  it  is  certainly  our  duty  to  abol- 
isli  it,  if  we  have  the  power.  Have  we  the 
power?  The  fifth  article  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  reads  as  follows: 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Honiei 
shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendmeots 
to  this  Constitution,  or  on  the  applicatioD  of  tiie 
Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  abtll 
caa  a  convention  for  proposing  amendnntots,  wbieli, 
in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, as  part  of  this  Constitution,  whed  ratified  by 
the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States, 
or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof^  as  one  or 
the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  br 
the  Congress ;  provided  that  no  amenoment  wfaica 
may  be  made  pnor  to  the  year  1808  shall  in  any  man- 
ner afiTect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  nioth 
section  of  the  first  article  j  and  that  no  State,  withopt 
its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffirage  in 
the  Senate. 

*'  The  question  which  first  presents  iteelf  in 
examining  this  provision  pf  the  Constitation 
is,  what  constitutes  two-thi'ixls  of  both  Houses! 
or,  what,  in  tJie  eye  of  the  Constitution,  is  two- 
thirds  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives?  Is  it 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  number  of  members  to 
which  all  the  States,  including  the  States  in  re- 
bellion, would  be  entitled,  if  they  were  all  now 
represented,  or  is  it  two-diirds  of  the  membew 
who  have  been  elected  and  qualified? 

"  This  question  would  have  entered  largely 
into  the  ^soussion  of  the  subject  now  under 
consideration  had  not  your  predecessor,  Mr. 
Speaker,  decided,  and  this  House  sustained  him 
in  declaring,  that  a  m^ority  of  the  members 
elected  and  recognized  by  the  House  made  a 
constitutional  quorum. 

"  It  has,  so  far  as  tlie  action  of  this  body  can 
dispose  of  the  question,  been  authoritatively 
settled,  and  settled  as  I  think  it  should  have 
been,  by  declaring  that  a  migority  of  the  mem- 
bers elected  and  qualified  constitutes  a  quorum, 
and  that  two-thirds  of  a  quorum  can  constitu- 
tionally pass  this  amendment.  The  question 
having  been  thus  disposed  of,  I  do  not  caw  to 
make  an  argument  in  support  of  a  proposition 
thus  authoritatively  settled. 

"  My  colleague  from  the  first  district  (Mr. 
PEimLETON),  in  a  speech  which  he  made  at  the 
last  session  against  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment, raised  the  question  as  to  the  constitutionfll 
power  of  Congress  to  propose,  and  three-fourths 
of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  to  adopt,  an 
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imeiHlmezit  of  tLe  character  of  the  one  now 
imd»'  consideration.  He  claimed  that,  though 
Congress  passed  the  proposed  amendment  bj 
tbe  requisite  two-thirds,  and  three-fourths  of 
the  Legislatures  of  the  seyeral  States  adopted 
it,  Of,  indeed,  all  the  States  save  one,  it  would 
not  l^ally  become  a  part  of  the  national  Con- 
sdtotion.    These  are  his  words : 

Bot  nether  three-fourths  of  the  States,  nor  all  tho 
Statee  utre  one,  ban  abolish  slavery  in  that  dissent- 
ing State,  becaase  it  lies  within  the  domain  reserved 
entirely  to  each  State  for  itself  and  upon  it  the  other 
States  cannot  enter. 

"Is  this  position  defensible?  If  I  read  the 
Constitution  aright  and  understand  the  force 
of  laogoflge,  the  section  which  I  have  just 
quoted,  is  to-day  free  from  all  limitations  and 
conditions  save  two,  one  of  which  provides  that 
the  soffivge  of  the  several  States  in  the  Senate 
shsD  be  equal,  and  that  no  State  shall  lose  this 
equality  by  any  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
without  its  consent ;  the  other  relates  to  taxa- 
tion. These  are  the  only  conditions  and  limi- 
tations. 

"In  my  judgment,  Congress  may  propose, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  States  may  adopt,  any 
tmendment,  republican  in  its  character  and 
consistent  with  the  continued  existence  of  the 
nation,  save  in  the  two  particulars  just  named. 

"If  they  cannot,  then  w  the  clause  of  the 
GoQstitation  just  quoted  a  dead  letter ;  the  States 
eorereign,  the  Government  a  confederation,  and 
the  United  States  not  a  nation." 

"Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  a  single  section  or 
danse  in  the  national  Constitution  which  clothes 
tbe  pditical  organizations  which  we  call  States 
with  any  of  the  attributes  of  a  sovereign  power, 
bot,  on  the  other  hand,  prohibits  in  positive  and 
unmistakable  language  any  State  from  doing 
say  act  which  a  sovereign  might  do  without 
tlie  consent  of  Congress. 

** Tho  supreme  jwwer  of  the  national  Qovem- 
nwnt  is  rigorously  maintained  throughout  the 
Owutitntion,  and  it  is  most  emphatically  or- 
^ed  in  article  six,  clause  two,  of  the  Consti- 
totion,asfoUows: 

This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof; 
ud  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under 
^  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  su- 
peme  law  of  the  land  ;  and  the  judges  in  every 
State  ahall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  Con- 
*totion  or  laws  of  any  State  tc  the  contrary  not- 
witbstanding. 

"Section  eight,  article  one,  enumerates  seven- 
teen distinct  sovereign  powers  of  a  national 
c^raeter  conferred  on  Congress  by  the  Consti- 
taticn,  and,  as  if  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds 
<tf  any,  this  extraordinary  enumeration  of  powers 
i»fi)Ik)wed  by  this  sweeping  and  significant  pro- 
TiaoQ: 

Te  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
l**pet  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
jwoiy  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Consti- 
wnon  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
tty  oepartmcnt  or  officer  thereof. 

**If  I  understand  this  provision  correctly,  it 


means  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  in- 
tended that  the  national  Croveroment  should  be 
intrusted  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, not  only  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
powers  delegated  by  it  to  Congress,  but  to  all 
departments  of  the  national  Government  They 
never  intended  that  any  State,  or  any  number 
of  States,  nor  the  officials  of  State  governments, 
should  be  competent  in  any  capacity  to  judge 
of  the  infractions  of  the  national  Constitution 
by  any  department  of  the  national  Government, 
nor  of  the  propriety  of  any  law  passed  bv  Con- 
gress. Any  citizen  has  the  undoubted  right  to 
express  his  opinions,  and  criticise  the  action  of 
the  general  Uovemment  or  of  any  department 
thereof;  but  neither  is  a  State  nor  are  the  offi- 
cials of  a  State  clothed  with  any  authority  to 
decide  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  any  law 
passed  by  Congress,  nor  as  to  the  propriety  of 
any  act  done  by  any  department  of  tho  nationfJ 
Government 

"It  is  past  comprehension  how  any  man,  with 
the  Constitution  before  him,  and  the  history  of 
the  convention  which  formed  that  Constitution 
within  his  reach,  together  with  the  repeated 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  against  the 
assumption  of  the  State  rights  pretensions,  can 
be  found  at  this  late  day  defending  the  State 
sovereignty  dogmas,  and  claiming  that  the  na- 
tional constitution  cannot  be  so  amended  as  to 
prohibit  slavery,  even  though  all  the  States  of 
the  Union  save  one  g^ve  it  their  approval. 

"That  provision  of  the  national  Constitution 
which  imposes  upon  Congress  the  duty  of  guar- 
anteeing to  the  several  States  of  the  Union  a 
republican  form  of  government,  is  one  which 
impresses  me  as  forcibly  as  any  other  with  the 
idea  of  the  utter  indefensibility  of  the  State 
sovereignty  dogmas,  and  of  the  supreme  power 
intended  by  tho  framers  of  the  Constitution  to 
be  lodged  in  the  national  Government." 

Mr.  Orth,  of  Indiana,  followed,  saying : 

"The  bill  now  under  consideration  proposes 
to  submit  the  following  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  several  States  for  adoption  or 
rejection,  according  to  the  terms  prescribed  by 
that  instrument,  and  if  ratified  by  the  votes  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States  will  then  become  a 
part  of  our  fandam.ental  law : 

Abt.  Xni.,  Sm,  1.  Neither  slaverv  nor  involuntary 
servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof 
the  ^arty  shall  nave  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist 
within  the  United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction. 

See,  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

"The  effect  of  such  amendment  will  bo  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  these  United  States,  and  be 
a  practical  application  of  that  self-evident  truth, 
*that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalien- 
able rights ;  that  amon^  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happmess.' 

"This  bill  originated  in  the  Senate  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  in  obedience  to  what 
was  believed  to  be  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
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American  people,  and  passed  by  the  necessary 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  that  body. 
It  was  then  sent  to  this  Honse  for  concnrrence, 
and  after  considerable  discussion,  was  defeated 
by  a  TOte  of  95  in  the  afltoiative  and  66  in  the 
negative  (twenty-one  members  not  voting),  being 
twelve  votes  less  than  necessary  to  make  the  two- 
thirds  vote  required  by  the  Constitution.  The 
question  now  before  us  arises  upon  a  motion  to 
reconsider  such  vote,  action  upon  which  was 
continued  from  the  last  to  the  present  session 
of  Congress. 

"Congress  cannot  amend  the  Constitution, 
and  hence,  if  tliis  bill  should  pass,  the  question 
will  then  simply  be  referred  to  the  people  of  the 
several  States  for  their  action.  In  other  words, 
we,  by  our  action  here,  simply  authorize  the 
people  to  determine  for  themselves  whether 
they  will  ratify  or  reject  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. To  me  it  seems  that  on  such  a  proposi- 
tion there  should  not  be  a  dissenting  voice. 
Whatever  questions  may  otherwise  divide  us, 
we  all  assent  to  the  proposition  that  our  people 
are  capable  of  self-government,  and  have  the 
right  to  alter  their  laws,  fundamental  as  well  as 
statutory." 

Mr.  Scofield,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  support  of 
the  measure,  said : 

"  If  the  war  should  end  now  without  a  division 
of  the  Union,  what  would  be  the  status  of  sla- 
very? It  has  been  abolished  in  Maryland  by 
the  new  constitution;  but  it  is  said  that  the 
soldiers  had  no  right  to  vote,  and  without  their 
votes  the  constitution  was  not  adopted.  West 
Virginia  has  provided  for  gradual  emancipation, 
but  that  State,  it  is  alleged,  has  no  legal  exist- 
ence, and  therefore  its  action  is  null  and  void. 
In  the  State  of  Virginia  a  new  constitution  pro- 
hibiting slavery  has  been  adopted  by  the  loyal 
people  within  the  Union  lines;  but  the  consti- 
tutionality of  this  action  has  been  much  ques- 
tioned, even  by  anti-slavery  men.  Missouri  has 
partially  abolished  slavery,  and  the  convention, 
soon  to  assemble  there,  it  is  supposed,  will  dis- 
pose of  what  is  left.  In  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
and  Louisiana,  slavery  has  been  prohibited  by 
conventions  representing  the  Umon  people  of 
those  States ;  but  it  is  said  that  these  conven- 
tions were  irregularly  called,  and  their  action 
is  therefore  void.  In  Kentucky,  such  slaves  as 
enter  the  United  States  Army  are  freed  by  act 
of  Congress;  but  it  is  alleged  that  the  act  is 
unconstitutional.  Congress  has  abolished  sla- 
very in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  prohibited 
it  in  all  the  Territories ;  but  it  is  said  the  first 
act  is  void,  without  the  assent  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  and  the  latter  is  in  conflict  with  the 
dictum  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Dred  Scott.  In  all  the  remainder  of  tiie  States 
the  slaves  were  liberated  by  the  President's 
proclamation ;  but  that  instrument,  it  is  said,  is 
too  just  to  be  legal.  Under  these  several  enact- 
ments, however,  the  slaves,  without  waiting  to 
test  their  validity,  are  leaving  their  old  masters, 
forming  new  associations,  seeking  education, 
earning  new  homes,  learning-  self-reliance,  and 


thus  erecting  barriers  to  the  revival  of  davery 
stronger  than  legislation  itselfl 

"It  is  apparent  from  tins  statement  that  if 
the  confederacy  should  suddenly  collapse,  liber- 
ating our  Union  fellow-citizens  that  are  believed 
to  exist  in  large  numbers  within  its  picket  line3, 
we  would  still  leave  tlie  slavery  question,  ontof 
which  the  whole  trouble  grew,  to  be  settled  and 
disposed  of.  It  ought  to  be  equally  apparent  to 
all  observing  persons  that  there  is  bnt  one  way 
to  end  the  strife.  Slavery  in  the  end  must  die. 
It  has  cost  the  country  too  much  suffering  and 
too  much  patriotic  blood,  and  is  in  theory  an 
institution  too  monstrous,  to  be  permitted  to 
live.  The  only  question  is,  shall  it  die  now,  by 
a  constitutional  amendment — a  single  stroke  of 
the  axe — or  shall  it  linger  in  party  warfare 
through  a  quarter  or  half  a  century  of  acrimoni- 
ous debate,  patchwork  legislation,  and  conflict- 
ing  acyudication  ?  The  i>eople  were  consulted 
upon  this  question  last  Ml,  and  they  have  re- 

rnded  in  favor  of  emancipation.  I  respect 
ir  opinion,  not  because  I  am  a  politician,  but 
because  experience  has  taught  me  to  rely  npon 
the  judgment  of  the  unambitious  classy,  I  am 
reminded  that  there  was  a  large  minority.  Tme, 
but  the  suflfering  consequent  upon  this  terrible 
war,  and  not  love  of  slavery,  made  the  minority 
so  large.  The  people  suffered  from  the  draft, 
from  taxation,  and  n*om  a  depreciated  currency, 
and  untruthful  men  told  them  that  their  own 
Government  imposed  these  hardships,  not  from 
the  necessities  created  by  the  rebellion,  bat 
from  mere  love  of  despotic  cruelty.  Consult 
your  Democratic  constituency  and  you  will  find 
they  are  not  so  much  infatuated  with  slavery  aa 
many  suppose.  I  think  I  would  not  misrepre- 
sent the  largest  portion  of  the  Democrats  in  my 
own  district  if  I  say  that  however  much  they 
may  have  condemned  anti-slavery  agitation  prior 
to  ttie  rebellion,  they  would  now  be  glad  to  have 
the  institution  buried  out  of  their  sight  forever. 
Two  classes  alone  would  object :  those  who  are 
so  poorly  endowed  as  to  be  jealous  of  negro 
competition ;  and  those  who,  being  more  happily 
bom,  apprehend  that  their  pride  and  import- 
ance might  in  some  way  be  compromised  if  the 
distance  between  themselves  and  any  portion 
of  the  laboring  classes  were  lessened. 

"  The  President,  in  obedience  to  the  advice 
of  the  people  and  the  dictates  of  his  own  kind 
heart,  and  unimpassioned  judgment,  has  recom- 
mended that  we  should  submit  this  amendment 
to  the  action  of  the  States.  Why  should  it  not 
be  done?" 

Mr.  Bliss,  of  Ohio,  followed  in  opposition  to  the 
measure,  saying :  "  Upon  what  reasoning  and 
recognition  of  facts  does  any  member  of  this  Con- 
gress claim  the  possible  power,  under  tlie  fifth 
article  of  the  Constitution,  to  take  the  initiatory 
steps  to  the  change  proposed?  Are  the  States 
whose  people,  in  part,  are  in  rebellion  against 
the  General  Government,  out  of  the  Union  in 
theory  and  in  fact?  Are  they  foreign  powers, 
and  their  inhabitants  foreign  people,  not  subject 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States? 
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If  80,  whjdo  we  raise  and  send  mighty  hosts  to 
enforce,  by  the  sword,  the  bayonet,  and  the 
cannon,  obedience  and  subjugation  to  that  Con- 
stitation  and  to  those  laws?  If  the  people  of 
the  so-called  seceded  States  are  not  citizens  in 
the  Union,  why  are  our  courts  engaged,  under 
in  act  of  Confess,  in  confiscating  their  estates 
for  acts  of  treason  against  their  Goverament? 
Treason  implies  citizenship ;  it  cannot  be  com- 
mitted by  an  alien  or  an  enemy.  If  those  States 
are  not  out  of  the  Union  in  theory  of  law,  and 
if  their  people  owe  the  allegiance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  which  is  claimed 
of  them,  then  clearly  those  States  are  among 
the  number  of  States  three-fourths  of  whom 
must  unite  their  voices  upon  any  proposition  to 
tmeod  their  Ck>nstitution. 

"  That  they  are  not  so  legally  in  the  Union, 
and  so  to  be  regarded  as  States  with  a  control- 
ling portion  of  their  people  in  rebellion,  is  a 
new  and  recently  assumed  proposition,  and  at 
war  with  every  executive  manifesto,  proclama- 
tion, and  decl^fltition  from  the  first  act  of  seces- 
sion till  now.  From  the  commencement  of 
what  every  one  has  called  rebellion  the  people 
of  the  Federal  States,  of  all  parties,  and  without 
distinction,  have  ageed  upon  the  common  idea 
and  doctrine  that  ordinances  of  secession  are 
noil  and  void ;  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  Oon- 
ftitation  was  unalterably  fixed  upon  all  the 
people  of  the  realm,  and  on  that  faith,  and  that 
only,  the  Union-loving  patriotism  of  the  coun- 
try has  responded  to  all  calls  made  by  the  mili- 
tary administration,  and  allowed  the  blood  of 
the  nation  to  be  freely  poured  out  and  expended, 
and  a  grievous  national  debt  to  be  incurred. 
Are  we  now  to  see  the  predominating  party, 
h«»lding  these  great  issues  in  its  hands,  change 
front  upon  this  vital  question?  If  so,  then 
manifestly,  with  the  policy  of  the  nation  in 
their  hands,  there  is  no  hope  of  a  restoration 
of  the  Union.  A  change  in  our  public  councils 
must  occur,  or  we  shall  be  stripped  of  the  birth- 
right which  we  most  valued. 

'*But  were  the  proposed  action  practicable 
in  a  legal  point  of  view,  I  should  shrink  from 
the  policy  as  putting  us  upon  untenable  ground, 
tnd  making  us  to  assume  the  character  of  ag- 
gressors wlSle  we  prpfess  to  be  fighting  against 
and  punishing  aggression — we,  who  ought  in 
this  terrible  business  to  have  no  stain  upon  our 
hands.  Undoubtedly  the  rebellion  is  a  great 
wrong ;  but  it  would  certainly  be  meeting  wrong 
with  wrong  to  deny  them  their  original  con- 
stitutional rights  in  the  Union  when  they  shall 
have  returned  to  it.  Whoever  wishes  for  their 
return  riiould  openly  condemn  all  such  policy. 
Whatever  moral  question  may  be  involved  in 
the  subject  of  negro  slavery  in  any  State  of  the 
original  Confederacy,  is  a  Question  for  determi- 
nstiou  and  settlement  only  by  the  people  of 
inch  State.  To  abandon  or  maintain  the  insti- 
tation  according  to  the  sense,  will,  and  policy 
of  the  people  of  such  local  sovereignty,  was  an 
mdisputed  right  before  and  at  the  time  of  their 
oitenng  into  the  Federal  Union ;  and  the  great 
You  v.— 14  A 


compact  of  confederation,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  gave  them  no  new  right  in 
that  respect,  but  only  guaranteed  to  them  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  a  preexisting  rights 
with  such  fhll  recognition  of  the  same  through- 
out the  country  as  should  enable  them  safely  to 
assert  their  right  of  property  in  the  labor  of 
slaves,  even  in  the  recapture  of  fugitives  from 
their  service  in  any  State.  By  the  amendment 
it  is  proposed  to  crush  out  a  sovereign  right 
and  power  which  never  was  placed  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  authority  except  the  local 
sovereipity  by  whose  laws  it  exists.  Such  is 
the  mam  principle  of  the  Government  framed 
by  Washington  and  his  compeers.  It  cannot 
now  be  changed  except  by  revolution. 

^*  The  success  of  this  p|pposition  would  dash 
the  cup  of  hope  fh)m  the  lips  of  a  minority  of 
the  people  of  all  the  adhering  States.  It  is  the 
desire  of  a  great  minority  of  our  people  to  re- 
construct the  Union  upon  its  old  basis.  Upon 
that  basis  compromise  can  be  made  and  the 
war  honorably  closed ;  but  upon  no  other  or 
more  restricted  plan  can  it  be  done.  Subjuga- 
tion 9f  the  South,  and  swa^  over  it,  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  standmg  armies.  We 
cannot  dictate  in  any  other  way  the  abandon- 
ment of  their  constitutional  and  reserved  rights. 
Can  we  afford  the  blood,  the  expense,  the  gen- 
eral suffering,  the  lack  of  all  substantial  success, 
which  must  attend  upon  such  policy  ? " 

Mr.  Rogers,  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  same  side, 
said :  "If  the  position  in  reference  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  taken  by  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  of  the  House  be  true, 
then  the  other  relations  of  the  States,  the  mari- 
tal rights,  the  rights  of  husband  and  wife,  of 
parent  and  child,  of  master  and  servants,  the 
right  of  licensing  hotels,  the  right  of  making 
private  contracts,  the  rights  of  courts,  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  shall  obtain  evidence,  the 
allowance  of  parties  to  be  witnesses,  the  juris- 
diction and  powers  of  State  courts,  the  rights 
of  suffVage  for  State  officers,  constitutions  of 
States,  and  all  the  rights  which  now  belong  to 
the  States,  upon  the  same  principle  may  be  in- 
terfered with,  abolished,  and  annuUed.  Those 
rights,  like  those  connected  with  the  institution 
of  slavery,  belong  solely  and  exclusively  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  States,  and  were  never  dele- 
gated to  the  General  Government.  Does  any 
man  here  believe  that  Congress,  by  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  can  so  far  alter  the  organic 
law  of  the  land  as  to  interfere  with  marital  re- 
lations in  the  States ;  interfere  with  the  manner 
in  which  evidence  shall  be  given;  take  away 
the  constitutional  provision  that  a  man  sliaU 
eiyoy  property  by  descent  in  certain  ways  de- 
fined by  the  organic  law  of  a  State,  and  blot  all 
State  laws  out  of  existence?  I  ask,  do  gentle- 
men here  believe  that  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment the  General  Government  would  have  a 
right  to  do  away  with  all  those  express  and  re- 
served rights  of  the  States,  and  which  were 
never  delegated  to  that  General  Government, 
and  never  constituted  a  part  of  the  jurisdiction 
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of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
people,  except  that  the  people  of  each  State 
oonld  act  and  legislate  npon  those  indiyidaal 
concerns  according  to  their  own  judgment  ex- 
dnsivelj  and  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences? 

**  You  mnst  remember  that  it  is  proposed  by 
this  amendment  that  the  States  in  which  slaverj 
exits  shall  have  no  vote,  because  they  are  not 
in  a  position  to  exercise  the  right  to  vote  upon 
this  onestaoa.  But  it  is  proposed  that  three- 
fourtns  of  the  States — States  wherein  slavery 
does  not  exist;  States  whidi  have  no  interest 
in  that  species  of  property — shall  get  together, 
and  by  tne  action  of  three-fourths  of  them  de- 
prive of  their  property  the  citizens  of  the  loyal 
border  States ;  the  mcfi  who  have  braved  this  cur- 
rent of  war,  and  shown  the  proudest  and  purest 
patriotism  of  any  class  of  men  on  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  the  men  who  have  invested  their  money 
in  slave  property ;  the  men  whose  fathers  fought 
side  by  side  with  Uie  men  of  New  York  and 
Kew  Jersey  on  the  battle-lields  of  the  country, 
to  drive  back  the  invaders  of  England.  Shall 
it  be  said  that  under  a  republican  Government, 
in  a  country  supposed  to  be  one  of  liberty,  that 
we  can  trample  on  the  rights  of  those  men  by 
taking  their  property  without  any  compensation 
whatever,  and  robbing  them  of  that  which  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  country  is  guaranteed 
to  them,  and  which  by  the  blood  of  their  fa- 
thers who  fought  against  the  wickedness  and 
tyranny  of  England  was  handed  down  to  them 
to  be  perpetuated  to  them  and  their  children 
and  children's  children  unimpaired  forever? " 

Mr.  Pruyn,  of  New  York,  said :  "  When  this 
subject  came  up  at  the  last  session,  I  stated  my 
views  somewhat  at  length  in  regard  to  it  My 
position  then  was  substantially  that  under  the 
power  to  amend  the  Constitution  we  could  not 
mterfere  with  or  take  away  the  reserved  rights 
of  the  States.  I  do  not  now  propose  to  discuss 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  any  way ;  I  did  not 
then. .  I  look  upon  the  question  before  us  sim- 
ply as  one  of  power,  and  it  is  immaterial  in  this 
view  whether  it  relates  to  slavery,  to  the  mari- 
tal relation,  to  the  laws  of  descent,  or  to  any 
other  of  the  subjects  over  which  the  State 
governments  have  entire  control.  I  then  re- 
marked that  if  gentlemen  would  look  at  the 
debates  of  the  State  conventions  which  passed 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  they  would  clearly  see  that  that 
instrument  would  never  have  been  ratified  had 
it  been  supposed  by  the  States  that  under  the 
power  to  amend,  tiieir  reserved  rights  might 
one  by  one  be  swept  away.  This  is  the  tirst 
time  in  our  history  in  which  an  attempt  of  this 
kind  has  been  made ;  and  should  it  be  successful 
it  will,  in  my  judgment,  be  an  alarming  invasion 
of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution. 

"  I  have  only  to  say  in  addition,  that  farther 
investigation  has  coodSrmed  the  views  I  before 
expressed,  and  I  cannot  therefore  vote  in  favor 
of  this  proposition,  believing  the  subject  to  be 
one  not  legitimately  within  our  jurisdiction. 


If  it  be  asked  what  then  can  be  done,  I  answer 
leave  the  matter  with  the  States,  where  it  be^ 
longs,  or  obtain  a  supplementary  artirJe  to  tho 
Constitution,  not  as  an  amendment,  but  as  the 
grant  of  a  new  power  based  on  the  con&ent  of 
all  the  States,  as  the  Constitution  itself  is.*' 

Mr.  Davis,  of  New  York,  replied:  "^bat 
powers,  sir,  were  in  the  purview  of  those  who 
framed  the  Constitution  and  of  those  by  whose 
votes  it  was  adopted?  If  gentlemen  will  rise 
from  the  narrow  and  restricted  interpretatSon 
of  the  text  to  the  magnificence  of  the  exordiom 
by  which  our  fathers  in  that  Constitution  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  a  republican  Gorem- 
ment  founded  on  the  principles  of  eqaalitj  and 
justice,  they  will  find  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity, provide  for  the  common  defence,  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posteritr, 
ordained  and  established  onr  Constitution  and 
the  Government  of  the  Union.  These  were  the 
great  and  cardinal  purposes  for  which  the  Gov- 
ernment was  framed.  Liberty,  that  civil  and 
relif^ous  liberty  which  was  so  clearly  and  beau- 
tifully defined  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  which,  in  the  language  of  that  decla- 
ration, had  been  proclaimed  to  the  worid  as  the 
inalienable  inhentance  of  every  man,  gave  vi- 
tality to  the  Constitution  and  the  GovernmcDt 
which  by  it  was  called  into  life.  The  unfortn- 
nate  restriction  which  then  existed  in  onr  land 
upon  universal  freedom,  in  the  form  of  African 
slavery,  was  regarded  as  temporary  in  its  char- 
acter, and  as  tolerable  only  by  reason  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  hour.  Onr  fathers  predicted 
that  the  time  would  soon  come  when  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country  would  demand  th^t  slavery 
should  pass  away.  Jefferson  predicted  it,  Wasl  • 
ington  prayed  for  it,  and  all  the  great  men  of 
that  great  age  believed  tliat  tlie  stain  of  African 
slavery  womd  soon  cease  from  the  land." 

Mr.  Odell,  of  New  York,  supported  the  same 
views,  saying :  "  That  slavery  is  dead  is  an 
admitted  truth.  So  said  my  friend  and  col- 
league at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  Others 
upon  both  sides  of  this  Chamber  nave  admitted 
the  same  fact ;  and  the  press  of  the  land  has 
been  reiterating  the  same  statement  wnce  the 
rebellion  began. 

"  It  is  an  accepted  truth,  both  North  and 
South,  that  the  peculiar  institution  is  gone,  with 
or  without  restoration. 

"  Now  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  it  a  constitu- 
tional burial ;  not  by  the  irregularity  of  a  proc- 
lamation by  the  President,  of  doubtful  consti- 
tutionality even  in  his  own  mind,  as  he  has  fre- 
quently aidmitted,  and  which  was  conceded  br 
the  late  Baltimore  convention  that  renominated 
Mr.  Lincoln,  when  tliey  proposed  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  as  one  of  tlie  plai^ 
of  their  platform,  which  was  accepted  by  him 
in  his  letter  of  acceptance  of  their  nominarion. 
He  and  they  both  have  thus  expressed  doubts 
as  to  the  proclamation.    And  hence  we  have 
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tibifl  more  legal  way  of  disposing  of  the  evil 
before  US. 

"Again,  it  cannot  be  put  out  of  the  way  by 
the  uncertain,  and  irregmar  Army  orders  of  our 
geaenLk  in  the  field  in  command  of  our  armies. 
Hiey  all  deal  with  slavery  in  harmony  with 
their  own  peculiar  views. 

"The  Constitution  gives  to  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  the  only  legal  and  certain  authority, 
the  oiuy  constitutional  method  of  ending  ana 
putting  away  forever  an  institution  that  has 
only  brought  us  troable  and  discord  at  home, 
and  reproach  and  dishonor  abroad. 

*^Let  the  evil  now  be  removed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  Then 
it  win  be  done  efTectually,  legally,  and  in  a 
manner  to  command  tlie  respect  of  the  nation, 
of  the  men  that  are  directly  interested,  and  also 
of  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

*^I  am  aware  that  able  men  upon  this  floor 
have  objected  to  this  action,  they  claiming  that 
the  provisions  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  Const!- 
tation  do  not  admit  of  this  construction.  In 
my  mind  I  find  no  difficulty.  The  power  re- 
ferred to  I  am  satisfied  is  ample. 

**  Story  on  the  Constitution,  volume  three, 
page  688,  says : 

A  Goremmeiit  which,  in  its  own  organization,  pro- 
rides  DO  means  of  change,  but  assumea  to  be  fixed 
■ad  analterable,  mnst,  after  awhile,  become  wholly 
■Bssitcd  to  the  circnmstances  of  the  nation ;  and  it 
viD  degenerate  into  a  despotism,  or,  by  the  pressure 
of  itstneqaalities,  bring  on  a  revolution.  It  is  wise, 
therefore,  in  every  Government,  and  especially  in  a 
Kpoblic,  to  j>roviae  means  for  altering  and  improy- 
iig  the  ubnc  of  government  as  time  and  experience, 
er  the  new  phases  of  human  affairs,  may  renaer  prop- 
er, to  promote  the  happiness  and  safety  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  great  principle  to  be  sought  is  to  make  the 
cbaoges  practicable,  but  not  too  easy ;  to  secure  due 
deiiberation  and  caution ;  and  to  follow  experience 
rather  than  to  open  a  way  for  experiments  suggest- 
ed bj  mere  speculation  or  theory. 

"If  I  were  in  doubt  upon  the  subject,  I  have 
only  to  refer  back  a  short  period  in  our  na- 
tional history,  and  there  see  the  record  of  my 
own  party  upon  this  question  of  amendment, 
md  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  in  the 
"  ht  of  this  record  and  history  my  wbj  is 


Mr.  Mallory,  of  Kentucky,  in  oppOfidtion,  re- 
pEed :  ^'  I  hold  that  this  is  an  improper  time 
to  am^d  the  fundamental  law  of  the  country. 
Such  an  act  should  not  be  consummated  amid 
^  ^rj  passions  and  vehement  hates  engen- 
d»ed  by  civil  war.  It  should  be  the  work  of 
odmness  and  of  peace.  It  is  to  last  for  all 
tme.  There  is  an  idea  of  perpetuity  attached 
to  ooQstitntions  and  constitutional  amendments 
vkieh  does  not  belong  to  ordinary  acts  of  legis- 
li^iL  They  should  therefore  be  the  work  of 
QBdouded  wisdom,  and  not  spring  from  the 
vnth  and  smoke  of  the  battle-field.  If  we 
have  spent  a  large  portion  of  our  time  here 
■moe  the  war  commenced  in  repealing  or  re- 
viang  or  amending  our  hasty  and  crude  legis- 
btioQ,  it  shocdd  admonish  us  to  refirain  from 
hying  a  rude  and  innovating  hand  on  the  Con- 


stitution itselt  When  the  sky  shall  again  be 
clear  over  our  heads,  a  peaceful  sun  illuminat- 
ing the  land,  and  our  great  household  of  States 
all  at  home  in  harmony  once  more,  then  will 
be  the  time  to  consider  what  change?,  if  any, 
this  generation  desires  to  make  on  the  work  of 
"Washington,  Madison,  and  the  revered  sages  of 
our  antiquity. 

^*I  hold  also  that  it  is  an  act  of  bad  faith  on 
the  part  of  those  in  power  to  seize  this  time  of 
patriotic  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  all  to  carry 
out  and  culminate  a  favorite  partisan  scheme 
against  which  nearly  two  million  voters  pro- 
tested at  the  late  election.  But  this  conauct 
has  grown  familiar  to  us  all,  and  I  barely  make 
the  su^^tion,  as  worthy  of  consideration  in 
connection  with  the  whole  political  career 
which  this  war  has  been  made  to  pursue  under 
the  dictation  of  an  unhealthy  fanaticism. 

"  But  I  hold,  finally,  that  the  Constitution 
does  not  authorize  an  amendment  to  bo  made 
by  which  any  State  or  citizen  shall  be  divested 
of  acquired  rights  of  property  or  of  established 
political  franchises.  The  construction  which 
oor  fathers  gave  to  the  Constitution,  and  to 
which  we  have  all  hitherto  adhered,  guaran- 
teed to  the  slaveholding  States  the  right  of 
property  in  slaves.  This  proposition  is  too 
well  settled  for  discussion.  It  needs  only  to  be 
stated.  It  is  true  thai  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  which  authorizes  its  amendment 
is  very  broad,  and  contains  but  one  express 
limitation.  But  it  is  always  implied  as  a  limi- 
tation of  power  that  a  well-settled  principle  of 
public  law  shall  not  be  violated.  To  m^orities 
are  intrusted  great  and  diversified  powers,  but 
among  them,  however  great  and  numerous,  is 
never  grant^  the  power  to  rob  a  minority  of 
its  vested  rights.  This  amendment,  in  my  judg- 
ment, proposes  to  commit  this  wrong  in  regard 
td  every  slave  State  on  which  it  can  ever  be 
brought  to  operate.  I  deny  the  power.  If  it 
can  be  exercised  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  it 
can  on  all  others.  If  the  rights  of  a  State  and 
of  its  citizens  on  this  subject  can  be  destroyed, 
all  other  rights  may  perish  by  similar  usurpa- 
tions of  power.  A  minority  would  thus  be  left 
no  resource  save  that  of  revolution.  I  cannot 
give  my  sanction  to  a  measure  fraught  with  the 
entire  overthrow  of  the  wholesome  doctrine 
that  States  have  certain  reserved  sovereign 
rights  which  no  external  power  can  take 
away." 

Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  thus  explained  his 
views:  ^I  have  endeavored  to  maintain  that 
the  right  of  amendment  granted  by  this  Con- 
stitution is  limited  in  two  ways :  Tirst,  by  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution  itself;  and  next,  by 
the  spirit  and  intent  and  scope  of  that  instru- 
ment, and  by  the  idea  which  underlies  it  all  as 
a  foundation. 

"My  colleague,  who  sits  behind  me  (Mr. 
Cox),  and  my  colleague  from  the  Toledo  dis- 
trict (Mr.  Ashley),  admit  that  the  power  of 
amendment  is  limited  by  the  letter  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself;  but  they  assert  that  it  is  limited 
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by  that  rule  and  no  other.  This  is  the  answer 
made  to  mj  argument  on  this  special  timend- 
ment.  It  avoids  the  objections  I  took  to  it, 
and  asserts  in  reply  the  unlimited  power.  I 
shall  not  repeat  those  objections.  I  beg  gentle- 
men to  remember  that  this  is  not  a  question  of 
revolution  or  of  physical  force ;  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  abstract  right  or  of  natural  justice,  but 
of  power  .delegated  by  the  written  text  of  the 
Constitution  itself.  From  the  times  of  the 
ancient  prophets  he  was  an  honorable  and  up- 
right man  who  stood  by  his  word,  though  it  led 
to  his  own  iiyury. 

"  Now  I  desire  to  ask  gentlemen  'whether  it 
is  true  that  the  power  of  change  in  that  Con- 
stitution is  limited  only  by  its  written  lan- 
guage ?  There  are  but  three  points  in  which 
that  Constitution,  by  its  letter,  could  not  be 
changed.  The  first  was  the  right  of  importa- 
tion of  slaves  before  1808;  the  second  was  the 
rule  of  taxation,  and  the  third  was  the  equality 
of  representation  in  the  Senate.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  change  in  one  article  was  necessarily 
limited  by  the  article  itself  to  the  yeah  1808. 
My  colleague  .from  the  Toledo  district,  in  the 
speech  which  he  made  the  other  day,  told  us 
with  reference  to  tliis  point : 

If  I  read  the  CoDstitution  aright,  and  understand 
the  force  of  language,  the  section  which  I  bare  just 
(quoted  is  to-day  free  from  all  limitations  and  condi- 
tions sare  two,  one  of  which  prorides  that  the  suf- 
frage of  the  several  States  in  the  Senate  shall  be 
equal,  and  that  no  State  shall  lose  this  equality  by 
any  amendment  of  the  Constitution  without  its  con- 
sent ;  the  other  relates  to  taxation.  These  are  the 
only  conditions  and  limitations. 

"I  deny  it.  I  assert  that  there  is  another 
limitation  stronger  even  than  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution  ;  and  that  is  to  be  found  in  its  in- 
tent and  its  spirit  and  its  foundation  idea.  I 
put  the  question  which  has  been  put  before  in 
this  debate,  Can  three-fourths  of  the  Stafes 
constitutionally  change  this  Government,  and 
make  it  an  autocracy  ?  It  is  not  prohibited  by 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  not  for- 
bidden. It  does  not  come  within  the  two  classes 
of  limitations  and  conditions  asserted  by  my 
colleague.  Why  is  it  that  tins  change  cannot 
be  made  ?  I  will  tell  you  why.  It  is  because 
republicanism  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of 
our  system  of  government,  and  to  overthrow 
that  idea  is  not  to  amend  but  to  subvert  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  I  say 
that  if  three-fourths  of  the  States  should  under- 
take to  pass  an  amendment  of  that  kind,  and 
Rhode  Island  alone  dissented,  she  would  have 
the  right  to  resist  by  force.  It  would  be  her 
duty  to  resist  by  force ;  and  her  cause  would 
be  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  just  men,  and  sancti- 
fied in  the  eyes  of  a  just  God.  Let  me  go  a 
little  further.  Can  three-fourths  of  the  States 
make  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  i>rohibit  the  State  of 
Ohio  from  having  two  houses  in  its  Legislative 
Assembly  ?  My  colleague  would  not  agree  to 
that.  Why  not  ?  It  is  not  prohibited  in  the 
Constitution.    The  letter  of  the  Constitution  is 


not  against  it  It  is  an  amendment  which  may 
be  republican  in  form ;  it  contravenes  no  tcn^ 
of  republicanism  that  a  Legislature  shall  be  of 
one  house  only.  Why  could  it  not  be  done? 
Because  the  equality  of  the  States  lies  at  tlie 
very  foundation  of  our  system,  and  also  because 
the  control  of  the  States  over  their  internal 
aflfairs  is  equally  at  its  foundation.  And  1 
know  my  colleague  too  well  to  suppose  that  be 
would  not  join  with  me  in  saying  that  such  a 
usurpation  of  power  on  the  part  of  tliree-fourths 
of  the  States  would  justify  our  own  State  in 
drawing  the  sword. 

"Sir,  can  three-fourths  of  the  States  provide 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  which 
one-fourth  should  bear  all  the  taxes  of  this  Gov- 
ernment ?  It  is  not  prohibited.  To  be  sore 
there  is  a  rule  in  the  Constitution  that  taiation 
shall  be  uniform,  but  that  provision,  according 
to  the  theory  of  my  friend  from  Ohio,  is  rerok- 
able  and  changeable  as  the  rest  The  gentle- 
man knows  that  that  amendment  would  not  be 
within  the  scope  of  the  power  granted  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  {States,  and  that  it  would  justi^ 
resistance. 

"  Can  three-fourths  of  the  States,  by  an 
amendment  to  this  Constitution,  subvert  the 
State  governments  of  one-fourth  and  divide 
their  territory  amongst  the  rest  ?  It  is  not  for- 
bidden ;  I  read  no  prohibition  in  the  laugaafe 
of  the  Constitution,  and  yet  my  colleague  would 
not  contend  that  could  be  done.  Ho  would 
justify  resistance. 

"  Can  three-fourths  of  the  States  so  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  States  as  to  make  the 
Northern  States  of  this  Union  slavcholding 
States  ?  I  know  tliat  the  majority  of  tliis 
House  would  repudiate  that  doctrine.  I  would 
repudiate  it  myself.  Believing,  as  I  do,  thai 
the  Federal  Government  can  no  more  make  a 
slave  than  it  can  make  a  king,  J,  for  one,  would 
be  ready  to  resist  it  to  the  last  extremity. 

"  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  show  that  the 
limitations  in  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  were 
not  the  only  limitations  upon  the  power  of 
amendment.  And  I  have  done  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  leading  gentlemen  of  this  House  to  a 
conclusion  I  am  prepared  to  take.  I  have 
shown  that  you  cannot,  under  the  power  of 
amendment,  contravene  the  letter  and  spirit  oi 
the  Constitution ;  that  you  cannot  subvert  re- 
publicanism ;  that  you  cannot  destroy  the  liber- 
ties of  the  States ;  that  you  cannot  decide  the 
stiitus  of  the  citizens  of  the  States.  I  would 
lead  them  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
power  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government— 
on  the  part  of  three-quarters  of  the  States,  I  in- 
tended to  say — ^to  adopt  the  amendment  that  is 
now  proposed ;  and  that  if  you  do  it,  if  you  at- 
tempt to  impose  that  amendment  upon  the  dis- 
senting States  by  force,  it  wOl  be  their  right  to 
resist  you  by  force,  and  to  call  to  their  aid  all 
the  powers  which  God  and  Nature  Lave  given 
them  to  make  that  force  effective." 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pensylvania,  said:  "If  the 
amendment  should  be  adopted  by  three-fourtltf 
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of  the  States,  while  the  other  fourth  refuse  to 
rstiff  it,  do  the  non-agreeing  States  go  out  of 
the  Union  or  remain  in  it? " 

Mr.  Pendleton  replied:  "K  the  amendment 
be  without  the  scope  of  the  power  granted, 
legallj,  they  remain  in  the  Union,  and  the  other 
States  go  out. 

*'Nohod3r  pretends  that  the  States  ai*e  clothed 
with  the  powers  of  sovereignty  by  the  Federal 
Gottstitntion.  Nor  does  that  instrument  neces- 
•arUy  sstrip  them  of  the  soverei^  rights  which 
they  had  before  the  Constitution  was  made. 
The  States  have  sovereign  powers  to-day  except 
80  fer  as  that  Constitution,  by  their  voluntary 
act  of  adoption,  has  taken  those  powers  irom 
them.  They  do  not  derive  power  from  the 
Federal  Government.  It  inheres  in  them,  and 
I  would  like  to  inquire  of  my  colleague  from 
the  Toledo  district  (Mr.  Ashley),  if  he  denies 
the  sovereignty  in  the  States  because  they  have 
sgreed  to  suspend,  or,  if  you  please,  to  delegate 
certain  powers  of  sovereignty  which  would 
otherwise  belong  to  them,  upon  what  basis  can 
he  pretend  there  is  sovereignty  in  the  Federal 
Government,  which  has  not  now  and  never  had 
tny  autJiority  except  that  which  is  expressly 
ddi^ated  to  it  by  these  States  themselves  ? 

"But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
Ob.  Adiley)  is  led  by  his  anxiety  to  pass  this 
amendment  into  the  declaration  of  another  doc- 
trine, which,  although  not  entirely  novel,  is 
somewhat  new  upon  this  floor.  He  holds  to 
the  doctrine  that  ordinances  of  secession  destroy 
State  governments,  but  do  not  affect  the  rela- 
tions of  the  States,  that  is,  of  the  territory  and 
the  people  to  the  Federal  Government.  He 
liolds  that  an  act  of  secession  is  an  abdication 
by  the  people  of  their  rights,  but  not  a  release 
firam  their  duties ;  that  it  destroys,  not  the  tie 
which  binds  them  to  the  Union,  but  their  form 
of  Government,  leaving  them  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government  and  its 
abedote  sovereignty  with  all  the  rights  of  local 
govenunent,  and  he  deduces  from  this  the  con- 
dnaon  that  the  seceding  States  have  no  voice 
on  this  amendment,  but  are  absolutely  bound  by 
it  Thatdoctrine  was  promulgated  by  a  senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Sumner),  neai'ly  three 
j^iB  ago,  in  a  series  of  resolutions  presented  to 
the  Senate,  and  my  colleague  wiU  remember 
that  they  met  with  no  more  indignant  response 
than  from  the  honorable,  able,  learned,  and 
pttiiodo  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Thomas),  who  then  had  a  seat  upon  the  floor  of 
this  House." 

Hr.  Oox,  of  Ohio,  followed,  expressing  his 
befief  in  the  power  to  adopt  the  amendment 
H^fidd:  "While  in  a  state  of  war,  and  with 
■eatiy  half  the  States  in  default  and  absent,  I 
Bay  deny  the  wisdom  of  acting  either  by  the 
oae  mode  or  the  other,  pointed  out  for  the 
tmendment  of  the  Constitution  in  this  particu- 
hr— I  will  not  deny  a  power  so  essential  to 
peace,  safety,  and  sovereignty.  No  ingenious 
refinement  or  dazzling  eloquence  shall  lead  me 
to  deny  a  power  which  may  yet  prove  our  sal- 


vation, when  wisely  used.  Who  upon  this  side 
asks  me  to  shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  such  a 
saving  power?  Let  him  remember  that  while 
the  power  may  now  threaten  to  destroy,  the 
power  to  save  is  forever  bound  up  with  it.  The 
power  that  can  create,  the  same  can  destroy. 
Under  the  ribs  of  deatli  at  the  last  moment  this 
power  may  be  invoked  to  create  tlie  heart  and 
soul  of  union,  and  that,  too,  by  the  array  of 
States  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  as  modified 
by  their  granted  powers. 

"  Do  you  tell  me  that  such  sovereignty  can 
only  guarantee,  but  cannot  destroy  property, 
either  in  man  or  beast,  in  land  or  house  ?  If  a 
convention  of  States  can  take  jurisdiction  to 
protect  property,  they  can  to  destroy.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  States  individually  can  do  tliis. 
If  by  the  Constitution  they  as  States,  all  con- 
senting to  it,  have  provided  a  mode  of  doing  it, 
what  matters  it  whether  it  is  done  by  them  in 
their  individual  capacity  or  in  their  conven- 
tional capacity  ?  Whenever  two-thirds  agree  to 
propose  amendments,  and  three-fourths  shall 
ratiiy,  either  by  convention  or  legislature,  the 
proposition  is  *a  part  of  this  Constitution.*  It 
IS  the  States  that  do  this  in  the  first  instance, 
all  according  in  making  the  amending  clause ; 
again  by  their  convention  in  proposing;  and 
again  by  ratifying.  Therefore  I  join  my  col- 
league in  singing  hosanna  to  that  principle  of 
our  Government  lust  denounced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  KentucKy  (Mr.  Smith),  as  so  nefarious 
— the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  I  see  here  not 
one  monster  iron  crown,  like  that  of  Lom- 
bardy,  compelling,  as  from  an  omnipotent 
sceptre,  the  subject  States,  but  each  of  tlie 
States  making  for  themselves  a  fundamental 
law  or  organic  compact. 

"  This  power  of  unlimited  amendment  is  an 
element  of  democracy.  It  has  been  the  char- 
acteristic of  our  democratic  institutions  that 
our  ancestry,  however  prudent  and  wise,  did 
not  tie  the  hands  of  the  children  nor  shackle 
their  liberties  by  laws  so  irrevocable  that  no 
mode  of  change  was  allowed.  In  our  State 
constitutions  this  power  of  amendment  has  been 
and  is  being  exercised  almost  every  decade. 
Why?  On  the  principle  of  Jeremy  Bentham 
(Benthamiana,  page  220),  that  at  each  point  of 
time  the  sovereign  for  the  time  possesses  such 
means  as  the  nature  of  the  case  affords  for 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  exigencies 
of  his  own  time.  With  reference  to  the  future 
he  has  no  such  means.  He  thus  argues  against 
the  transfer  of  the  Government  fi'om  those 
who  possess  the  best  means  to  those  who 
possess  the  least  means  of  information.  Shall 
the  past  century  rule  the  present?  No,  not 
unless  they  are  better  informed  or  feel  more  in- 
terest in  the  future  generation  than  in  their 
own.  Why  should  we  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury tie  up  the  hands  of  the  twentieth  ?  Why 
should  the  dead  forever  rule  the  living?  Is  a 
tyranny  mexorable  because  it  is  established  in 
the  past  ?  Is  a  law  immutable  because  made  by 
the  fathers  ?    If  the  law  be  despotic,  who  then 
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shall  reverse  itf  From  these  general  principles 
he  deduces  the  reason  why  I  choose  to  argue 
this  amendment  rather  npon  its  unwisdom  than 
npon  the  lack  of  power  to  make  it.  'It  is 
only,'  he  says,  *when  the  law  is  mischievous, 
that  an  argument  of  this  stamp  will  be  em- 
ployed to  support  it.  Suppose  a  law  a  good 
one,  it  will  be  supported,  not  by  absurdity  and 
deception,  but  from  its  own  excellency.  A  dec- 
laration that  this  or  that  law  is  immutable,  so 
far  from  being  a  proper  argument  to  enforce 
its  permanency,  is  rather  a  presumption  that 
such  a  law  has  some  mischievous  tendency.' 

"Another  reason  for  discussing  the  question 
of  power  is,  that  it  is  the  most  valuable  gift 
from  the  States  to  the  Federal  Government,  if 
it  be  not  an  express  reservation  of  power  in  the 
States.  Perhaps,  as  both  Federal  and  State 
Governments  take  part  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Constitution,  the  power  to  amend  is  both  a 
reserved  and  a  delegated  power.  Whatever  it 
is,  it  is  so  valuable  that  I  cannot  surrender  it. 
Not  now.  If  ever  peace  comes,  it  will  be 
through  its  exercise  upon  this  very  question  of 
slavery.  I  regard  that  Government  with  a  con- 
stitution which  has  not  the  liberty  of  amend- 
ment as  lacking  the  means  of  its  own  conserva- 
tion. Such  an  amendment  is  a  safety-valve,  or 
governor,  upon  the  engine  of  State.  A  State 
without  it  is  in  perpetual  danger  of  violent 
revolution.  Such  an  amendment  is  a  peaceful, 
legal,  and  salutary  revolution.  It  is  the  beauty 
of  our  system  of  written  constitutions  that,  like 
machines,  with  a  principle  of  compensation  be- 
longing to  them,  any  irregularity  may  be  cor- 
rected without  breaking  the  machine  or  im- 
pairing the  movement.  Such  powers  of  change 
save  the  State  from  such  terrible  red-handed 
revolution  as  that  now  upon  us.  Rufus  Choate 
once  described,  as  if  he  foresaw  it,  the  present 
revolution  *as  a  great  sea  lifting  itself,  with 
darkened  sky,  and  not  very  imitable  thunder ; 
a  tempest  which  overturns  and  successfully 
resists  the  existing  pubhc  authority,  arrests  the 
exercise  of  supreme  power,  introduces  by  force, 
or  by  resort  to  a  primary  right  of  nature,  a 
new,  paramount  authority  into  the  rule  of  the 
State.'  Had  this  bloodless  and  legal  revolution 
by  amendment  of  our  Constitution  been  wisely 
exercised  upon  this  very  subject  of  slavery,  as 
Crittenden,  Douglas,  ay,  even  Toombs  and 
Davis,  insisted  in  1860,  we  would  not  be  ful- 
filling so  sadly  the  magnificent  picture  which 
Choate  painted  of  tempestuous  and  fratricidal 
strife  I 

*'  While,  then,  I  concede  the  power,  do  I  fear 
tliat  the  amendment  may  pass  and  become  a 
law  in  spite  of  all  the  guards  thrown  around  it? 
I  do  not  fear  any  open  march  toward  monarchy 
or  despotism.  I  fear  in  time  of  war  and  the 
passionate  strife  it  begets  that  this  amendment 
may  radically  change  the  Government ;  that  it 
may  by  force,  fraud,  by  indirection,  and  by  an 
unfair  count  of  States,  be  made  to  change  our 
policy.  Because  such  amendments,  interfering 
fa  home  afiairs  by  the  Federal  power,  tend  tow- 


ard consolidation,  I  am  against  them.  Ifj 
colleague  (Mr.  Pendleton)  himself  will  admit 
that  an  amendment  may  be  made  even  to  tlie 
very  system  of  government,  legitimate  in  its 
operation,  which  may  do  this.  You  can  amend 
the  Constitution  as  to  the  distribution  of  its 
powers  so  as  to  place  the  judiciary  and  theleg- 
islature  in  the  hands  of  U»e  Executive.  Thus 
you  com  pone  power.  When  these  departments 
are  made  one — whether  that  one  be  legislative, 
executive,  or  judicial — as  they  may  be  by 
amendment,  it  is  Jefferson's  definition  of  tyran- 
ny. Who  will  doubt  the  power  of  amendment 
to  do  this  ?  And  yet  who  so  base  as  to  propose 
it  here,  or,  if  proposed,  to  ratify  it?  It  is  by 
these  delusive  moral  radical  reforms,  reaching 
into  home  affairs  by  the  Federal  power,  that  I 
fear  most  the  destruction  of  our  Government 
Hence  I  am  jealous  of  the  exercise  of  the  pow- 
er to  amend,  and  especially  in  this  instance.  Bnt 
if  the  people  of  the  States  even  choose  to  alnse 
their  power  to  amend  and  destroy  their  Govern- 
ment, who  can  say  them  nay?  If  they  are 
foolish  enough  to  call  in  a  king,  or  connect  re- 
ligion with  State,  or  declare  polygamy  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  public  liberty,  who  shall  deny 
them,  provided  they  follow  the  mode  tbey 
themselves  have  ordmned  to  make  the  organic 
law? 

Mr.  Thayer,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  reply,  said: 
"  Mr.  Speaker,  the  discussion  of  the  measure 
now  before  the  House  has  been  of  a  very  ex- 
tended and  exhaustive  character,  and  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  made  against  it  are 
very  numetous  and  very  varied.  If  I  were  to 
attempt  to  sum  them  up,  I  should  occupy  a 
much  longer  time  than  at  this  stage  of  the  d^ 
bate  I  intend  to  consume.  But  they  may,  per- 
haps, in  some  general  way,  be  grouped  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  argmnent 
of  the  want  of  constitutional  power,  which 
is  a  proposition  of  a  very  important  character. 

"There  is  then  the  argument  de  injuria, 
made  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Clay)— the  argument  which  bases 
itself  upon  the  alleged  injustice  to  private  rights 
of  the  measure  now  before  the  House. 

"  There  is,  in  the  third  place,  the  argument 
founded  upon  the  alleged  inexpediency  of  the 
measure. 

"  There  is,  in  the  fourth  place,  what  I  might 
perhaps  characterize  as  the  chronological  argu- 
ment—the argument  that,  although  the  power 
is  possessed,  and  although  it  may  not  be  inex- 
pedient in  itself,  this  is  not  the  proper  time  for 
the  passage  of  such  an  amendment,  or  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  which  it  involves—^ 
argument  which  seeks  to  delay  to  some  indefi- 
nite and  unappointed  time  the  great  issue 
with  which  Providence  now  confronts  the  coun- 
try. 

"  There  is  again,  sir,  the  want-of-brains  argu- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Mallory).  Ihe  honorable  gentleman  wiU 
of  course  not  ynderstand  me  as  appting  those 
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▼orda  to  the  armament  which  he  made,  and  to 
▼hkh  I  listened  with  mnch  pleasure.  I  mean 
the  argument  that  the  men  who  made  this  Con- 
etitntion  were  so  great  that  none  who  came  af- 
ter them  are  fit  to  laj  handa  upon  it  or  tonch 
it;  that  no  alterations  in  the  eircnmstanoes  of 
man,  that  no  revolutions  of  Government,  that 
no  change  in  human  circnmstances,  can  justify 
tiie  men  of  the  present  generation  in  attempt- 
ing to  improve  in  any  the  slightest  partiomar 
the  work  of  the  great  statesmen  who  framed 
the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States. 

"  There  is,  in  the  last  place,  what  I  may  style, 
without  intending  any  personal  disrespect  to 
the  gentJonan  from  New«York  (Mr.  Fernando 
Wood),  who  made  it,  the  infernal  argument,  I 
suppose  that  he  would  call  it  the  ethnological 
argoroent,  hut  with  the  sentiments  which  I 
hold  I  cannot  dignify  it  with  that  high-sound- 
ing description.  I  call  it  the  infernal  argument. 
It  was  the  argument  which  was  holdly  advanced 
by  that  gentleman,  and  which  he  attempted  to 
SBstain  here,  that  slavery  was  the  hest,  tne  nat- 
ural condition  of  the  black  race,  the  condition 
to  which  it  was  decreed  by  Heaven,  and  that 
therefore  we  should  not  struggle  against  the 
aatural  and  just  condition  to  which  Heaven  in 
its  wise  purposes  had  consigned  them : 

**Sir,  1  shall  not  undertake,  in  the  brief  time 
in  which  I  intend  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
House,  to  comment  upon  these  various  argu- 
ments. Time  would  fail  me  to  do  so.  I  desire 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  more  partic- 
nlarly  to  a  branch  of  the  first  argument  to 
which  I  have  referred  in  this  brief  review  of 
the  debate  on  the  other  side  of  the  Honse.  I 
desire  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard,  to  the  ar- 
gament  made  yesterday  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Pendleton),  concerning  the  lack  of 
power  to  pass  the  resolution  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  House.  The  words  of  the  fifth  article  of 
the  Constitution  on  this  subject  are  very  ex- 
pr^s  and  dear.  It  confers  upon  Congress  the 
right  to  propose  amendments  to  be  adopted  by 
the  States  or  the  people  of  the  several  States. 
It  confers  that  power  in  language  too  plain  to 
be  mi5Minderstood.  It  is  a  direct  grant  of  pow- 
et.  But  the  article  that  contains  that  grant 
excepts  from  that  power  three  particular  sub- 
jects ;  and  in  relation  to  those  subjects  it  denies 
the  power.  The  grant  of  power  contains  three 
exceptions :  first,  no  amendment  shall  be  adopt- 
ed prohibiting  the  emigration  or  importation 
of  dav(»  prior  to  the  year  1808 ;  second,  no  di- 
rect tax  shall  be  laid  except  in  proportion  to 
the  enumeration  of  the  census ;  and  third,  no 
State  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  sufirage  in 
&e  Senate.  Here,  sir,  you  have  the  whole  ar- 
tide  of  the  Constitution.  Tou  have  in  the  first 
place  an  explicit  grant  of  power,  and  you  have 
m  the  second  place  the  specified  subjects  which 
are  excepted  from  that  ^ant  of  power. 

"  Kow,  sir,  I  have  no  doubt  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  a  very  good  lawyer,  and  is  per- 
ffcctJy  familiar  with  the  maxim,  expressio  unius 
eU  aelutio  alttrius*    I  am  sure  that  no  lawyer 


understands  better  the  operation  of  that  famil- 
iar  maxim  than  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  Will 
the  gentleman  therefore  tell  me,  with  this  max- 
im before  his  eyes,  what  the  framersof  the  Con- 
stitution meant  by  putting  in  it  this  grant  of 
power,  and  conpUng  with  it  three  exceptions 
from  that  grant  f  I  ask  him  if  they  did  not 
mean  by  that  general  grant  to  give  it  without 
limitation  except  in  so  )%ir  as  it  is  limited  by  the 
specified  exceptions?  Will  the  gentleman  teU 
me  why  they  enumerated  the  three  subjects 
which  were  excepted  from  the  operations  of 
this  power?  Sir,  the  position  upon  the  part  of 
those  of  us  who  contend  for  the  undoubted  ex- 
istence of  the  power  to  adopt  this  resolution 
rests  upon  this  immovable  base,  that  the  powers 
which  are  granted  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  are  plenary,  and  that  they  have 
no  limits  except  in  the  resoriptions  which  the 
Constitution  itself  contains.  I  deny  the  prem- 
ise upon  which  the  whole  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  is  founded,  to  wit,  that 
the  grant  of  this  power  of  amendment  is  a  lim- 
ited power.  I  contend,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  is  an  unlimited  power  in  common  with  all 
other  powers  which  are  expressly  granted  in 
the  Constitntion,  except  in  so  far  as  you  find 
a  limitation  of  them  in  the  Constitution  it- 
self. 

**  The  point  that  I  make  is  that  every  pow^r 
granted  by  the  Constitution  is  complete  In 
itself;  may  be  exerted  to  its  utmost  extent,  and 
acknowledges  no  limitation  except  that  which 
is  written  in  the  Constitution.  Now,  sir,  that 
announcement  of  a  pridciple  contains  nothing 
new.  That  is  a  principle  with  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  P^dleton)  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  unfamiliar,  because  it  has  been  for  years 
the  doctrine,  the  solemnly  adjndged  doctrine, 
of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  this  country 
in  expounding  the  Constitution.  It  is  the  doo« 
trine  laid  down  by  Chief-Justice  Marshall  in 
Gibbons  and  Ogden.  It  is  a  doctrine  which 
has  never  been  departed  from  by  that  august 
tribunal  from  the  day  on  which  Marshall  and 
his  illustrious  associates  gave  it  utterance  and 
authority  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  If  it  be  said,  as  was  said  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  and  others,  that  that  embraces 
an  absurdity,  that  if  the  power  is  unlimited, 
any  thing,  no  matter  how  much  opposed  to  the 
moral  law,  no  matter  how  subversive  of  civil 
government,  may  be  tolerated  under  such  a 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  I  answer,  not. 
sir,  in  my  own  language,  but  in  the  langui^^  or 
that  illustrious  judge  to  whom  I  have  already 
referred : 

The  wisdom  and  the  discretion  of  Congress,  their 
identity  with  the  people,  and  the  inflaence  which  their 
constituents  possess  at  elections,  are  in  this  as  in  many 
other  instances^  as  that,  for  example,  of  declaring  war, 
the  sole  restraints  on  which  they  [the  peoplej  have 
relied  to  secure  them  from  its  aBuse.  They  are  tha 
restraints  on  which  the  people  must  often  rely  solely 
in  all  representative  Governments. 

"  When  you  ask  me,  therefore,  whether,  if  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  so  to  amend 
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tlie  Constitation  as  to  enable  them  to  enslave 
the  white  freemen  of  the  North,  that  would  be 
binding,  I  answer  yon  bj  asking  yon  what,  in 
your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  of  a  law  legal- 
izing the  crime  of  murder,  whether,  in  your 
opinion,  you  would  be  bound  to  obey  such  a  law, 
whether  you  would  be  bound  to  obey  any  law 
that  contravenes  the  moral  law  established  by 
the  Creator?  Sir,  there  is  no  sound  argument 
to  be  founded  on  the  putting  of  such  extreme 
cases.  The  people  of  the  United  States  hold 
their  liberties  under  their  own  protection  and 
in  tlieir  own  keeping.  If  the  men  they  send  to 
the  halls  of  legislation  abuse  the  trust  reposed 
in  them,  if  they  enact  immoral  laws,  unjust 
laws,  laws  that  subvert  the  very  foundations  of 
human  society,  the  remedy  is  with  the  people. 
The  people  would,  in  that  event,  clear  these 
halls  of  the  men  who  made  them,  and  would 
send  here  men  who  would  enact  laws  in  accord- 
ance with  their  welfare,  with  justice,  with  mo- 
rality, and  with  free  and  equal  government. 

^^  Sir,  when  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  puts  an 
extreme  case  in  order  to  overthrow  the  settled 
principles  which  I  have  stated,  namely,  that 
wherever  you  find  a  grant  of  power  in  the  Con- 
stitution that  grant  is  unlimited,  except  it  be 
limited  by  the  Constitution  itself^  he  relies  (he 
will  allow  me  to  say,  with  the  utmost  respect 
for  him)  on  what  can  be  shown  to  be  a  very 
shallow  fallacy.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  Representatives  of  the  people 
enacting  such  laws;  and  in  the  second  place,  if 
they  were  to  enact  such  laws  they  would  be 
whipped  from  these  halls  by  the  people  whose 
liberties  and  whoso  rights  they  had  outraged ; 
and  the  people  woul^  send  here  men  who  would 
repeal  such  laws,  and  punish  those  who  made 
them." 

Mr.  Kalbfleisch,  in  opposition  to  the  measure, 
said :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  save  the  party 
in  power  from  itself,  and  I  tell  its  leaders  here 
that  they  had  better  never  have  been  bom,  than 
Uve  to  see  the  day  when  their  experiments  in 
legislation,  of  which  this  amendment  is  one,  may 
be  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  realiza- 
tion of  that  most  dear  to  the  truly  loyal  Ameri- 
can heart — the  restoration  of  the  Union. 


will  leave  every  right,  civil  or  religious,  xfWk 
the  minority  possesses  at  the  will  of  the  major- 
ity. "When  tiie  Constitution  went  into  opera- 
tion, there  were  twelve  slave  States  and  but  one 
free  State.  It  was  within  the  power  of  tbf 
twelve  slave  States  to  force  slavery  on  Massa- 
chusetts, in  the  same  way  that  you  propose  to 
force  abolition  on  the  South.  Would  Massachu- 
setts, think  you,  have  submitted  to  so  gross  a 
perversion  of  the  compact  she  had  just  entered 
into  ?  Did  she  fight  against  England  for  seren 
years  for  the  right  to  manage  her  own  afilurs 
only  to  transfer  that  right  to  another  anthorit/ 
against  which  she  had  no  legal  safeguard?  Sir, 
Massachusetts  might  Jiave  been  lefr  a  wilderness, 
but  this  right  could  not  have  been  wrested  from 
her  people.  Do  you  propose  to  force  from  South 
Carolina,  men  of  Massachusetts,  what  you  ¥onld 
have  yielded  yourselves  only  with  yonr  lives?" 
The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  House  on 
June  16,  1864,  rejected  a  joint  resolution  sub- 
mitting to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States 
a  proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution,  and 
agreed  to.  The  question  then  came  np  on  the 
adoption  of  the  joint  resolution,  when  the  two- 
thirds  required  by  the  Constitution  voted  in 
favor  of  it,  and  it  passed  as  follows : 

Teas— Messrs.  Alley,  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson,  Ar- 
nold, Ashley,  Baily,  Augustas  C.  Baldwin.  John  D. 
Baldwin,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Blaine^lair,  Blow,  Boat- 
well,  Boyd,  Brandegee,  Broomall,  William  G.  Brown, 
Ambrose  W.  Clark,  Freeman  Clark,  Cobb,  Coflroth, 
Cole,  Colfax,  Creswell,  Henry  Winter  Davis,  ThomM 
T,  Davis,  Dawes,  Demine,  Dixon,  Donnelly,  Driggs, 
Dumont,  Ecklev.  Eliot,  English,  Famsworth,  Frank, 
Ganson,  Garfield,  Gooch,  Grinneli,  Griswold,  fltle, 
Herrick,  Higby,  Hooper,  Hotchkiss,  Asahel  W.  Hob- 
bard,  John  U.  Hubbard.  Hulburd,  Hutchins,  ]b^' 
soil,  Jenckes,  Julian,  Kasson,  Kelley,  Francis  n. 
Kellogg,  Orlando  Kellogg,  Kine,  Knox,  Littlejohn, 
Loan,  Longyear,  Marvin,  McAllister,  McBride, 
McClurg,  Mclndoe,  Samuel  F.  Miller,  Moorhead, 
Morrill,  Daniel  Morris,  Amos  Myers,  Leonard  Myere, 
Nelson,  Norton,  OdeU,  Charles  O'Neill,  Orth,  Patter- 
son,  Ferbam,  Pike,  Pomeroy,  Price,  Radford,  William 
H.  Randall,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  John  H.  Rice,  Ed- 
ward H.  Rollins,  James  S.  Rollins,  Schenck,  Scofield, 
Shannon,  Sloan,  Smith,  Smithers,  Spalding,  Starr, 
'  •      -    -  -  —         .^  xho 


John  B.  Steele.  Stevens,  Thayer,  Thomas,  Tracy, 
Upson,  Van  Valkenburgh,  Elihu  B.  Washbume,  Wi  - 

ttwu-i    Ti.  J     •  •     ^j.x,-  iam  B.  Washburn,  Webster,  Whaley,  Wheeler,  WiU- 

While  I  have  argued,  sir,  against  this  measure    jams,  Wilder,  Wilson,  Windom,  Woodbridge,  Wor- 

ir  it  were  m  truth  an  'amendment'  to  the    thington,  and  Yeaman— 119. 


Constitution,  I  regard  it  as  subversive  of  the  en- 
tire spirit  of  that  instrument  We  have  been 
warned  by  the  'Father  of  his  country'  to  dis- 
countenance irregular  opposition  to  the  Consti- 
tution, '  and  at  the  same  time  to  resist  with  care 
the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  it«  principles,  how- 
ever specious  the  pretexts.'  One  metnod  of  as- 
sault, he  tells  us,  sb,  *  may  be  to  eflTect  in  the 
forms  of  the  Constitution  alterations  which  will 
impair  the  energy  of  the  system,  and  thus  to 
undermine  what  cannot  be  directly  overthrown.' 
These,  sir,  are  words  of  prophetic  warning. 
Under  'specious  phetexts'  of  amending  the 
Constitution,  you  desire  to  make  it  the  instru- 
ment of  depriving  men  of  vested  rights,  and  to 
leave  behind  you  a  precedent  which,  if  followed, 


Nats— Messrs.  James  C.  Allen,  William  J.  Allen, 
Ancona,  Bliss,  Brooks,  James  S.  Brown,  Chanler, 
Clay,  Cox,  Cravens,  Dawson,  Denison,  Eden,  Ed|^- 
ton,  Eldridge,  Finck,  Grider,  Hall,  Hardinjg,  Hamng- 
ton,  Benjamin  G.  Harris,  Charles  M.  HamSj  HolmaD, 
Philip  Johnson,  William  Johnson,  Kalbfleisch,  K«^ 
nan,  Kuapp,  Law,  Long,  Mallory,  WillUm  H.  MiH«'. 
James  R.  Morris,  Morrison,  Noble,  John  CKeill,  Pen- 
dleton, Perry,  Pruyn,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  Robinson, 
Ross,  Scott,  William  G.  Steele,  Stiles,  Strouse^  Stuart, 
Sweat,  Townsend,  Wadsworth,  Ward,  Cbilton  A. 
White,  Joseph  W.  Wbitc,  Winfield,  Beiyamin  Wood, 
and  Fernanao  Wood — 56. 

Not  voting — ^Messrs.  Lazear,  I^Blond,  MarcT,  Mc- 
Dowell, McKinney,  Middleton,  Rogers,  and  Voorbeei 
—8. 

The  oflScial  report  states  as  follows : 

*»  The  Speakbs  :    The  consUtutional  miyority  a 
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tvo-thirdfl  haTing  voted  in  the  affirmatire,  the  joint 
lesolation  is  passed." 

[The  announcement  was  received  bv  the  House 
and  bj  the  spectators  with  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm. 
The  members  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  House 
iBstantlj  sprang  to  their  feet,  and,  regai'dless  of  par- 
bameatary  rules,  applauded  with  cheers  and  clapping 
of  hands.  The  example  was  followed  by  the  male 
spectators  in  the  galleries,  which  were  crowded  to 
excess,  who  waved  their  hats  and  cheered  loud  and 
kmg.  while  the  Ladies,  hundreds  of  whom  wore  pres- 
cai,  rose  in  their  seats  and  waved  their  handkerchiefs, 
pttrtietpatlog  in  and  adding  to  the  general  excitement 
and  intense  interest  of  the  scene.  This  lasted  for 
several  minutes.] 

Mr.  Ingersoll :  **  Mr.  Speaker,  in  honor  of  this 
immoTtal  and  sublime  event,  I  move  that  the  House 
do  now  adjourn." 

-  The  Speaker  declared  the  motion  carried,  and 
again  the  cheering  and  demonstrations  of  applause 
were  renewed. 

Mr.  Harris,  of  Maryland :  **  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
Bars  on  the  motion  to  acyoum." 

The  yeaa  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  it  was  decided  in 
the  affixmative — yeas  121,  nays  24;  not  voting  37. 

In  the  Sonate,  on  Deo.  19th,  the  following 
Kn  was  reported  as  from  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  without  amendment. 

Be  U  enacted^  dbe.,  That  from  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  no  person,  by  reason  of  color,  snail  be 
<&sqaalified  from  employment  in  carrying  the  mails ; 
and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  establishing  such  dis- 
qoahfieation,  including  especiallv  the  seventh  section 
of  the  act  of  March  3,  1825,  are  hereby  repealed. 

It  was  passed  by  the  following  vote : 

Tba3 — Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Clark,  Conness, 
Dixon,  DoolHtle,  Farwell,  Foot,  Foster,  Qrimes,  Har- 
lan, Harris,  Henderson,  Howe,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Lane 
•f  Kansas,  Morgan,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Sherman, 
Spnurae,  Sumner,  Van  Winkle,  Wilkinson,  Willey, 
ttd  Wilson— 26. 

5ats — ^Messrs.  Davis,  Powell,  Richardson,  Riddle, 
and  Wright— 5. 

Abesxt — Messrs.  Buckalew,  Carlilc,  Chandler.  Col- 
kmer.  Cowan,  Hale.  Hardins:,  Hendricks,  Hicks, 
Howard,  Johnson,  McDoueall,  Morrill,  Nesmith, 
Sanlabory,  Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull,  and  Wade— 18. 

It  passed  in  the  Honse  without  a  division. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Mass.,  moved 
to  take  up  a  joint  resolution,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Military  AfGdrs,  granting  freedom  to  the 
families  of  colored  soldiers. 

"  Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  moved  to  refer  the 
reaolation  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

)&.  Wilson  opposed  the  motion,  saying : 
^The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  have  three 
times  reported  the  substance  of  this  resolution 
in  other  hills.  It  simply  provides  that  the 
wires  and  children  of  soldiers  of  the  Republic 
dbaU  be  made  free.  The  needs  of  the  country, 
more  than  justice  or  humanity,  have  weapoued 
the  hand  of  the  slave.  We  have  enlisted  many 
ttousands  of  them.  They  are  to-day  in  the 
treoches  hefore  Eichmond  and  Petersburg,  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  Carolinas ;  and  they  keep 
watch  and  ward  over  the  Mississippi  from  Cairo 
to  the  gulf.  They  are  everywhere  doing  their 
doty,  and  tlieir  whole  duty,  bravely  and  well. 
BntW  and  Banks,  Meade  and  Burnside,  War- 
ren and  Uanoock,  and  Lieutenant-General  Grant, 


have  all  home  testimony  to  tlioir  fidelity,  their 
courage,  and  their  services.  Officers  who  Lave 
served  with  the  best  regiments  of  the  armies  of 
the  East  and  of  the  West,  officers  who  have 
fought  in  many  battles,  say  that  these  colored 
troops,  for  industry,  obedience,  courage,  and 
conduct,  are  surpassed  by  no  troops  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  country.  The  Government  could 
not  dispense  with  their  services  without  perilling 
the  cause  of  the  country. 

"  It  is  estimated  that  from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  thousand  wives  and  children  of  these 
soldiers  are  now  held  in  slavery.  It  is  a  burn- 
ing shame  to  this  country;  it  is  an  indecency 
for  the  Americcn  people  to  hold  the  wives  and 
the  children  in  slavery  of  men  who  are  perilling 
their  lives  before  the  rebel  legions.  This  meas- 
ure of  patriotism,  lustice,  and  humanity  ought 
to  have  oeen  passed  many  months  ago ;  it  surely 
ought  to  have  been  passed  early  in  the  last  ses- 
sion. We  have  made  the  slave  free  when  he 
becomes  a  soldier.  Whenever  the  slave  enlists, 
he  is  a  freeman  forever  more ;  and  thousands 
of  them  have  enlisted  since  we  passed  that  be-, 
nefioent  act  At  least  twenty  thousand  slaves 
have  enlisted  since  that  act  was  passed  giving 
personal  freedom  to  the  slave  who  enrolls  his 
name  on  the  muster-rolls  of  the  country's  de- 
fenders. 

"  The  nation  now  needs  defenders.  For  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  enlistments  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  wife  and  the  child  of  the  slave 
who  will  fight  the  battles  of  the  country,  shall, 
like  himself  be  free.  Heart,  reason,  and  con- 
science demand  it.  Self-respect  and  decency 
require  it.  The  right  to  do  it  is  unquestionable. 
There  is  no  doubt,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  of  the 
right  of  the  Government  of  the  country  to  give 
freedom  to  the  man  who  will  fight  iU  battles, 
or  to  give  freedom  to  his  wife  and  child  to  en- 
courage him  to  fight.  There  is  no  doubt,  there 
can  he  no  doubt,  that  the  nation  has  the  right 
to  encourge  the  slave  to  enlist,  or  to  inspire  him 
to  deeds  of  heroic  daring  for  his  country,  by 
making  the  wife  he  loves,  and  the  children  who 
bear  his  name  and  inherit  his  blood,  free  ever- 
more. That  the  freedom  of  wife  and  child  will 
encourage  the  husband  and  father  to  enlist  none 
can  doubt ;  that  it  will  inspire  the  soldier  to  the 
perfonnance  of  duty,  to  deeds  of  heroism,  none 
can  question.  Wasting  diseases,  weary  marches, 
and  bloody  battles  are  decimating  our  armies. 
The  country  needs  soldiers,  must  have  soldiers. 
Let  the  Senate  then  act  now.  Let  us  hasten 
the  enactment  of  this  beneficent  measure,  in- 
spired by  patriotism  and  hallowed  by  justice 
and  humanity,  so  that  ere  merry  Christmas 
shall  come  the  intelligence  shall  be  flashed  over 
the  land,  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  the  nation's  de- 
fenders, and  arouse  the  manhood  of  the  bond- 
man, that  on  the  forehead  of  the  soldier's  wife 
and  the  soldier's  child  no  man  can  write  slave." 

Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  replied :  *'  I  do 
not  understand  that  upon  this  motion  of  refer- 
ence the  merits  of  the  measure  come  up,  nor 
am  I  able  to  see  the  force  of  the  araniment  of 
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the  Senator  from  Massachxisetts  which  he  draws 
from  the  fact,  as  he  alleges  it  to  he,  that  the 
negroes  have  proved  themselves  to  he  good 
soldiers  in  the  field;  nor  do  I  think  the  question 
of  humanity  toward  the  family  arises  upon  this 
particular  motion. 

"  The  question  is,  ought  this  resolution  to  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  t 
I  think  it  should  go  there.  I  am  not  able  to  see 
how,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Congress  can  free  the  servant  who  is 
held  to  servitude  by  the  laws  of  a  State.  I  do 
not  understand  that  Congress  has  ever  done 
that,  and  in  former  days  it  was  not  claimed  by 
any  of  the  statesmen  who  peculiarly  held  the 
confidence  of  the  country.  This  particular 
question,  whether  we  have  tbe  constitutional 
power  to  pass  the  resolution  ought  not  to  be 
considered  by  the  Military  Committee.  The 
Senator  says  this  measure  has  been  considered 
by  that  committee  some  three  times.  That 
^cmmittee  is  not  the  organ  of  this  body  to 
bring  before  the  body  information  upon  a  ques- 
tion of  constitutional  power.  That  information 
we  exj^ct  to  derive  through  the  labors  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee." 

Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  followed  in  favor  of 
the  reference.  He  said :  "  The  Senator,  by  this 
resolution,  proposes  to  free  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  those  who  have  enlisted  in  the  army 
heretofore,  as  well  as  those  who  may  hereafter 
enlist  in  the  army,  and  he  has  entitled  the  res- 
olution 'A  resolution  to  encourage  enlistments.' 
You  certainly  would  not  encourage  enlistments 
so  far  as  those  persons  are  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  larger  portion  of  the 
negroes  in  the  border  States  able  to  bear  arms 
are  already  in  the  army.  The  passage  of  this 
resolution  could  not  encourage  those  persons  to 
go  into  the  army.  But  it  proceeds  to  emanci- 
pate and  set  free  the  wives  and  the  children  of 
those  who  are  already  in  the  army.  Where  is 
the  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  do  that? 
You  admit  that  in  those  States  where  they  are 
they  are  property.  Has  this  Congress  any  power 
by  a  legislative  enactment  to  divest  a  citizen  of 
any  State  of  this  Union  of  his  property  ?  Cer- 
tainly not,  except  upon  one  contingency,  and 
that  is  when  it  is  required  for  the  public  use, 
and  making  compensation  for  it.  If  you  take 
private  property  lor  public  use,  you  must  make 
compensation  for  it  first  That  is  the  Constitu- 
tion of  your  country.  When  Congress  passed 
the  bill  to  enlist  those  persons  in  the  army,  the 
bill  was  accompanied  with  a  provision  pretend- 
ing to  make  some  compensation,  indicating  a 
commission  that  should  give  to  their  masters, 
in  certain  cases,  not  over  $800,  and  $100  in 
other  cases.  Meagre  and  insignificant  as  was 
the  compensation  held  out  to  the  country  in  that 
bill,  no  compensation  has  ever  yet  been  made. 

"  But,  sir,  this  proposition  does  not  provide 
for  any  compensation  at  all.  The  other,  I  ad- 
mit, was  a  mere  bagatelle,  providing  for  the 
payment  of  an  msignificant  amount  (which  the 
Government  has  never  paid,  within  my  knowl- 


edge), for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  consciencej 
of  Senators  who  might  vote  for  it  Bat  I  ask 
Senators  if  there  is  any  power  in  this  Cougress 
to  take  private  property  without  making  just 
compensation  therefor  ?  There  certainly  is  no^ 
unless  your  Constitution  is  a  dead  letter;  and, 
Senators,  if  you  pass  tliis  measure,  you  win  have 
to  do  it  by  walking  over  the  plahi  proTisiou 
of  the  Constitution  of  your  country. 

"  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  cannot  say 
that  so  far  as  these  persona  are  in  the  service 
this  is  a  measure  encouraging  enlistments,  be- 
cause they  are  already  in  the  service;  and  in 
my  State  the  husbands  and  fathers  of  fonr-fiftfas 
of  those  whom  it  is  proposed  to  emancipate  by 
this  resolution  are  already  in  the  army.  Yoii 
do  not  propose  to  give  one  shilling  of  compen- 
sation. Senators,  if  you  pass  this  resolntion,  in 
my  humble  judgment  those  who  vote  for  it  will 
be  faithless  to  the  Constitution  of  their  country. 
I  verily  believe  that  all  the  woes  that  are  now 
upon  us  have  arisen  because  the  people  and  tbe 
politicians  have  been  faithless  to  the  fiindamen- 
tal  law  of  the  land." 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  followed  on  the  same 
side,  saying:  *'The  great  and  principal  effect 
of  this  resolution  would  be  in  Kentncky,  and 
upon  her  people  I  presume  it  is  so  intended.  In 
1860  we  had  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  dares 
in  that  State.  In  my  own  county  we  had  six 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven.  I 
have  no  doubt  from  the  number  of  enlistments 
that  have  been  made  from  the  slaves  of  Ken- 
tucky that  three-fourtlis  of  that  population  fit 
for  military  service  are  now  in  the  army  or 
some  employment  of  the  United  States.  That 
such  is  the  proportion  in  my  own  county  I  do 
not  entertain  a  doubt.  The  military  portion  of 
that  population  in  the  county  of  Bourbon  was 
something  the  rise  of  six  hundred  before  any 
of  them  were  recruited.  By  actual  ennmera- 
tion  about  six  hundred  of  her  slaves  have  already 
attached  themselves  to  the  army.  They  were 
recruited  without  any  regard  to  order,  form,  or 
principle.  The  whole  object  seemed  to  be  to 
demoralize  the  institution,  and  to  get  every  slare 
man  who  could  be  seduced  to  join  the  service 
by  any  mode  of  operation  whatever,  to  do  so. 
They  sent  their  recruiting  agents,  foreigners 
principally,  mostly  Dutchmen,  all  over  the 
county,  and  pretty  well  over  the  State.  They 
received  and  enrolled  every  slave  negro  who 
could  be  inveigled  to  give  his  consent  Some 
that  were  over  age  and  some  that  were  not 
proper  military  material  because  of  disease,  and 
females  disguised  in  male  clothes,  were  admit- 
ted. At  least  three-fourths  of  the  slaves  suited 
for  military  service  in  that  county  have  abeady 
attached  themselves  to  the  army.  They  have 
enlisted,  and  they  now  belong  to  the  armies  or 
the  United  States,  as  much  so  as  if  their  wive« 
and  children  were  declared  to  be  free.  P^ 
this  measure,  and  its  application  would  not  bo 
to  one-fourth  of  the  male  slave  population  of 
Bourbon,  or,  I  believe,  of  the  State  of  Kentucky 
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to  be  enlisted,  bnt  would  be  mainlj  upon  those 
that  are  now  in  the  military  service  bj  freeing 
their  wires  and  children. 

"What,  then,  is  the  object  of  the  measure  ? 
It  19  not  much  to  encourage  enlistments.  We 
have  already  sent  more  than  our  proportion  of 
negroes  to  the  field.  We  have  but  a  small  rem- 
nant yet  remaining.  The  measure  does  not 
propose  to  be  limited  to  those  who  have  not 
enlisted  and  who  may  yet  be  enlisted,  bnt  it 
proposes  to  comprehend  those  who  have  enlisted 
as  well  as  those  who  may  hereafter  enlist.  The 
object  is  to  deprive  slave  owners  of  their  prop- 
erty;  it  is  still  ftirther  to  demoralize  the  msti- 
tatlon ;  it  is  to  break  it  up  per  f 09  aut  nefa»;  it 
is  utterly  to  disregard  the  Oonstitution  and  the 
laws  which  secure  equally  with  every  other  this 
d^cription  of  property  to  their  owners,  and 
tnmpie  them  under  foot,  lawlessly,  ui^nstly, 
without  answering  any  wise  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  utterly  to  destroy  slave  property. 

*'l8  the  Senate  going  to  lend  itself  to  the 
passage  of  such  a  measure?  Before  doing  so, 
ooght  it  not  to  ask  seriously  and  gravely  whence 
is  its  power  to  pass  so  extraordinary  a  meas- 
■re?" 

The  subject  was  again  considered  in  the 
Senate  on  Jan.  5th,  when  Mr.  Doolittle,  of 
IHsconsin,  said  :  "The  Senate  has  already 
passed  a  proposition  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  put  an  end 
to  the  slarvery  question,  in  all  its  forms,  by  an 
fflnendment  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land, 
vliich  ijs  above  Congress,  above  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  above  the  President;  and  which, 
when  once  established,  no  change  of  Presi- 
dents, no  chaoge  of  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  no  change  of  the  legislation 
of  Congr^s,  can  affect  at  aU.  That  measure, 
sr,  which  passed  the  Senate  at  the  last  session, 
is  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tivea.  It  will  f^  once,  if  adopted  by  the  House, 
be  submitted  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States,  and  passed  upon  undoubtedly  during 
flie  present  winter,  before  the  adjournment  of 
the  L^slatures  in  the  spring;  and  thus  the 
vexed  question,  and  the  whole  of  it,  will  be 
^sposed  of  and  put  outside  of  Congress,  and 
ootnde  of  its  power  or  control,  and  there  will 
be  an  end  to  the  agitation  of  the  question. 

"Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  suggestion 
I  wish  to  make.  There  ai*e  those  who  serious- 
ly doubt  whether  we  have  the  constitutional 
power  to  do  what  is  now  proposed  by  this 
measure.  Among  our  friends— just  as  earnest 
friends  of  our  cause,  and  opposed  to  slavery  as 
omch  as  my  friend  from  Massachusetts — there 
are  those  who  seriously  doubt  whether  you 
have  the  constitutional  power  to  pass  this  reso- 
lition  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  placed ;  but 
DO  one  can  have  any  doubt  that  it  is  constitu- 
tional to  amend  the  Constitution.  AU  can 
agree  in  that,  when  perhaps  this,  pressed  to  a 
r^  might  produce  a  division  among  the  real 
frietida  of  freedom  in  the  country." 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  said  :    "  Of 


the  power  to  do  this  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt, 
and  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  this  country 
concur  in  this  opinion.  We  may  and  probably 
shall  have  to  pay  for  them.  The  masters  may 
have  a  claim  against  the  Government  They 
will  no  dot.l»t  come  here  with  the  claim,  and  it 
may  be  tliat  the  claim  will  be  fully  allowed, 
though  of  course  I  cannot  say  how  that  will 
be ;  the  claim  is  an  open  one ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  of  our  power  to  pass  this  resolution,  and 
I  think  we  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  in 
doing  so  at  a  time  when  we  want  soldiers, 
when  we  are  calling  for  men  to  join  the  army, 
when  we  are  pressing  the  want  of  men  upon 
the  country." 

Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Del.,  in  opposition,  said : 
"  I  should  like  the  advocates  of  this  measure  to 
present  arguments  to  the  Senate  to  convince 
them,  if  possible,  that  it  is  within  their  power, 
as  the  legislators  of  the  country,  to  pass  a 
measure  of  this  kind.  I  do  not  wish  to  hear, 
if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  remark,  ppeeches 
upon  the  evils  of  slavery,  upon  the  wickedness 
of  slavery ;  but  I  wish  the  question  to  be  met 
in  this  light :  have  we  the  power,  have  we  the 
authority,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  to  enact  a  law  of  this  kind?  Has  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  the  constitutional 
authority  to  enter  within  the  limits  of  the  re- 
spective States,  and  to  declare  that  any  person 
who  is  held  in  slavery  under  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  that  particular  State  shall  be  free  ? 
Has  the  modem  doctrine  of  *  military  neces- 
sity *  gone  so  far  that  when  we  are  in  a  state 
of  war,  whatever  the  Confess  of  the  United 
States  shall  decree  is  constitutionally  decreed  ? 
When  this  question  shall  legitimately  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  full  discussion,  I  shall  main- 
tain the  doctrtne  that  not  only  have  you  not 
the  power  to  decree  the  freedom  of  the  wife 
and  the  children  of  the  negroes  who  volunteer 
in  your  army,  if  they  are  from  States  whore  sla- 
very is  recognized,  but  you  cannot  give  perma- 
nent freedom  to  the  negro  volunteer  himself  if 
he  be  a  slave.  There  is  no  principle  more 
clearly  recognized  in  international  law  than 
this,  that  if  a  slave  be  captured  from  his  lawful 
owner  by  one  belligerent,  and  he  afterwards 
comes  back  into  the  possession  of  the  other 
belligerent  by  recapture,  he  reverts,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  jw»  postUminii,  not  to 
the  belligerent  power,  but  to  his  original  owner. 
So,  sir,  I  say  to-day  that  if  yon  go  into  a  State 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  and  dress  up  a 
slave  in  your  uniform  and  put  him  in  your 
army,  although  you  may  by  all  the  solemnity 
of  an  act  of  Congress  say  that  he  shall  be  for- 
ever free,  yet  if  he  be  recaptured,  when  recap- 
tured he  is  no  longer  a  free  man ;  he  does  not 
belong  to  the  Southern  Confederacy ;  but  the 
Southern  Confederacy  is  bound  to  deliver  him 
to  his  original  owner. 

"  That,  sir,  is  the  international  law.  It  is  the 
law  which  a  great  and  distinguished  statesman 
from  the  honorable  Senator's  own  State  main- 
tained when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet; 
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it  is  tlie  doctrine  vfhich  he  maintained  when  he 
was  minister  abroad." 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Mass.,  thus  replied:  "Mr. 
President  there  was  a  call  only  a  few  days  ago 
for  three  hundred  tliousand  more  troops.  The 
country  needs  tiiem,  and  it  is  the  dut^  of  Con- 
gress to  help  supply  them.  To  tliis  end  there 
must  be  no  difficulty,  impediment,  or  embar- 
rassment in  the  way.  Ail  these  must  be  re- 
moved. But  tliis  is  not  all.  There  must  be 
encouragement  of  every  kind ;  and  such  is  the 
character  of  the  present  proposition. 

"  There  can  be  no  delay.  The  country  can- 
not wait  the  slow  action  of  a  constitutional 
amendment,  as  has  been  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  AVisconsin  (Mr.  Doolittle).  The  Con- 
gress must  act  to  the  extent  of  its  power,  and 
any  abdication  of  its  power  on  tliis  question 
will  be  injurious  to  the  public  interests. 

"  All  must  confess  the  humanity  of  the  prop- 
osition to  enfranchise  the  families  of  colored 
persons  who  have  borne  arms  for  their  country. 
All  must  confess  the  hardship  of  continuing 
them  in  slavery. 

"But  the  question  is  asked  by  many,  what 
power  has  Congress  to  set  the  families  free  ? 

"  My  answer  is  that  Congress  has  precisely 
the  same  power  to  enfranchise  the  families  that 
it  has  to  enfranchise  the  colored  soldier.  The 
two  powers  are  coincident  and  from  the  same 
source.  It  has  been  already  assumed  that  Con- 
gress may  enfranchise  the  colored  soldier.  This 
has  been  done  by  solemn  statute,  without  any 
reference  to  the  conduct  of  his  pretended  own- 
er. If  we  were  asked  the  reason  for  such  en- 
franchisement, it  must  be  found,  first,  in  its 
practical  necessity,  that  we  may  secure  the  best 
services  of  the  slaves ;  and  secondly,  in  its  in- 
trinsic justice  and  humanity.  In  brie^  Gov- 
ernment cannot  be  so  improvident  and  so  fool- 
ish as  to  attempt  to  obtain  the  services  of  the 
slave  at  the  hazard  of  life,  without  securing  to 
him  the  boon  of  freedom.  Now,  if  Govern- 
ment were  so  bereft  of, common  sense  as  to 
forego  tliis  temptation  to  enlistment  and  effi- 
cient service,  could  it  be  guilty  of  the  unutter- 
able meanness  of  using  the  slave  in  the  national 
defence  and  then  retuminff  him  to  bondage? 
Therefore  the  slave  who  fights  is  enfranchised. 

I -But  every  argument,  every  consideration, 
which  pleads  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
slave,  pleads  also  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
family.  There  is  the  same  practical  necessity 
for  doing  it,  and  the  same  unutterable  shabbi- 
ness  in  not  doing  it. 

"  There  is  no  principle  of  law  better  estab- 
lishod  than  the  rule  that  any  acknowledged 
right  carries  with  it  all  incidents  essential  to 
its  exercise.  I  do  not  employ  technical  lan- 
guage ;  but  I  give  the  idea,  which  is  founded  in 
reason,  and  the  nature  of  tilings.  It  would  be 
vfldn  to  confer  a  right,  or  a  power,  if  the  means 
for  its  eiyoyment  were  denied.  From  this 
simple  statement  the  conclusion  is  irresistible. 

"  In  conferring  upon  Congress  the  power  to 
create  an   army,  the  Constitution   conferred 


Absent — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cartile,  Chandler,  Col- 
lamer,  Hale,  Harding,  Howard,  Howe,  Lane  of 
Kansas,  McDouffall,   Kiddle,   Sprague,  Ton  Ejck, 


therewith  all  the  powers  essential  to  the  eier« 
cise  of  the  principal  power.  If  Congress  can 
authorize  the  enlistment  of  slaves,  as  it  unques- 
tionably can,  it  may  at  the  same  time  authorize 
their  enfranchisement,  and  by  the  sanie  reason 
it  may  authorize  the  enfranchisement  of  their 
families;  and  all  thb  from  the  necessity  oMd 
case,  and  to  prevent  an  intolerable  meanness." 
The  motion  to  refer  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee was  lost  by  the  following  vote: 

Tkas — ^Messrs.  Buckalew,  Gowai^  Dayis,  Doolittle, 
Harris,  Henderson,  Hendricks.  HicKs,  Nesmith,  Poir> 
ell,  Richardson,  Saulsbury,  TrombuU,  Van  Winkle, 
and  Willey— 16. 

Nats  —  Messrs.  Brown,  Clark,  Cooness,  Dixon, 
Farwell,  Foot.  Foster,  Grimes.  Harlan,  Johosoo, 
Lane  of  Indiana,  Monran,  Morrill^  Fomeroj,  Ramsey, 
Sherman,  Sumner,  Wade,  and  Wilson— 19. 

ly,  Carlile  Chandler,  Col. 
lowrard,  Howe,  Lane  of 
le,    -^  ^      ^   . 

Wilkinson,  and  Wright— 16. 

On  January  9th  the  subject  was  again  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate,  when  Mr.  Saulsbary,  of 
Delaware,  said :  "  What  right  has  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  declare  a  slave  iu  my 
State  or  &  slave  in  any  other  slaveholding  State 
free  ?  It  has  been  said  that  it  derived  the  power 
from  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case  in  the 
first  instance;  and  secondly,  from  intrinsic. jo»- 
tice  and  humanity ;  and  we,  in  the  midst  of  ft 
gigantic  civil  war,  are  to  determine  our  power, 
not  from  the  written  Constitution  of  tlie  laud, 
but  from  intrinsic  humanity  and  from  absohite 
necessity,  and  every  individual  member  of  dthor 
House  of  Congi-ess  is  to  vote,  not  according  to 
the  Constitution  which  he  has  sworn  to  support, 
but  according  to  his  vague  ideas  of  intrinsio 
humanity  and  absolute  necessity.  Where  are 
you  when  you  attempt  legislation  of  this  kuid? 
Who  defines  the  limit  of  legislative  authority? 
Who  can  accurately  tell  me  what  is  intrinsic 
humanity'  and  what  is  *  absolute  neceMity'? 
Why,  sir,  a  measure  of  this  kind,  when  viewed 
in  the  light  of  intrinsic  humanity,  is,  and  will 
be,  one  of  the  most  inhumane  measures  that 
could  be  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  Unitoi 
States. 

"Why  do  I  say  so?  I  prefer  to  look  at  a 
question  of  this  kind  in  the  light  of  ascertained 
foots.  Fortunately  I  have  handed  to  me  by  a 
distinguished  gentleman  of  this  city  a  letter  a<^ 
dressed  to  a  warm  bosom  and  political  friend 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  showinj 
the  character  of  a  proposition  of  this  kind,  and 
the  results  to  which  it  has  led  where  tlio  hn- 
manity  of  persons  who  have  never  been  in  the 
midst  of  davery  is  invoked  in  behalf  of  the 
slave.  Sir,  you  unmake  and  destroy  by  ban- 
dreds  and  thousands  those  -vhom  by  your  leg- 
islation you  profess  to  seive.  Listen  to  an 
extract  from  the  letter  of  a  distirguiahed  g^- 
tleman  in  New  Orleans  to  a  personal  and  polit- 
ical friend  of  the  President  in  reference  to  thia 
matter : 

A  few  days  aeo  I  was  shown  an  official  rep**  ** 
the  military  heaS  of  this  department.  General  BanO. 
exhibiting  the  ghastly  return  of  eighty  thoussM 
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I  baring  perished  since  the  Federal  oocnpation 
•f  the  ttnaller  moietj  of  this  Commonwealth.  This 
is  eqaal  t^  fiflj  per  cent,  of  the  entire  slave  popula- 
tioQ  of  the  section  of  country  embraced  in  the  return. 

"Sir,  that  is  the  blessing  which  your  legisla- 
tion brings,  or  proposes  to  bring.  That  is  the 
kind  of  blessings  which  a  proclamation  of  nni* 
rersal  freedom  brings  to  the  slave.  Yon  take 
him  from  a  happy  and  contented  home,  ei\joy- 
mg  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  yon  invoke 
the  ^pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,  and 
the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday,'  to 
deprive  him  of  existence. 

*'But,  sir,  it  has  been  said,  in  reference  to 
the  question  of  power,  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  have  the  same  authority  to  de- 
clare the  wives  and  children  of  negro  soldiers 
free  that  they  had  to  .  declare  the  enfhm- 
dusement  of  the  negro  soldier.  ThQ  power 
'to  declare  even  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
negro  soldier  has  not,  so  far  as  this  debate 
is  concerned,  been  attempted  to  be  shown; 
bet  the  remark  has  been  made  that  Con- 
gress has  assumed  to  do  it,  and  I  presume, 
having  assumed  to  set  the  negro  soldier  free, 
they  may  justly  assume  to  set  free  the  family 
of  the  negro  soldier.  That,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
mode  of  argument  that  never  satisfies  my  mind; 
because  a  thing  has  been  assumed  to  be  done, 
therefore  it  has  rightly  been  assumed.  What  I 
voold  like  is  for  some  friend  of  this  measure, 
before  it  passes  this  body,  to  show  me  upon 
what  principle  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  have  the  authority  to  pass  the  measure, 
"where  they  derive  that  authority.  Do  not  tell 
me  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  because  there 
are  as  many  and  perhaps  more  men  in  this 
coontry  who  believe  that  it  is  not  necessary  as 
^teve  are  who  believe  it  is.  Do  not  tell  me  that 
humanity  demands  it,  because,  perhaps,  there 
are  more  men  in  this  country  who  believe  that 
your  policy  is  iigurious  and  ruinous  to  the  negro 
race  than  believe  it  to  be  advantageous. 

•"  I  deny,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  the  power  to  give  freedom 
either  to  the  negro  soldier  or  to  the  family  of 
the  negro  soldier.  I  say  that  we  have  not  the 
power,  and  no  nation  has  the  power,  as  an  act 
of  war,  to  capture  slaves.  If  they  do  capture 
them,  and  put  their  own  uniform  upon  them.  I 
deny  that  it  is  a  rightful  capture,  or  that  the 
right  is  sostained  by  international  law.'' 

Mr.  Davis  of  Kentucky,  moved  to  amend  the 
lesolation  so  as  to  make  it  read : 

The  wife  and  children,  if  any  he  have,  of  any  per- 
•OB  who  may  be  hereafter  mustered  into  the  military 
cr  aaral  serrice  of  the  United  States,  shall,  from  and 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  be  forever  free. 

**  I  regard  the  resolution  as  unconstitutional, 
and  that  it  will  be  utterly  null  and  void  if 
passed.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  not  be  worth 
the  paper  upon  which  it  is  printed.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  my  opinion  that  any  coui-t 
of  any  intelligence  or  independence  of  principle 
and  action  would  declare  it  unconstitutional 
and  inoperative  *  nevertheless  I  propose  this 


amendment,  that  the  resolution  may  be  in  har- 
mony with  its  professed  object.  That  object  is 
to  promote  enlistments.  Of  course,  to  make  it 
operate  on  enlistments  that  have  heretofore 
taken  place  cannot  give  it  any  effect  to  promote 
enlistments." 

Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  opposed  the 
amendment,  saying: 

**  I  do  not  propose  to  detain  the  Senate  for 
more  than  a  moment ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
we  now  have  in  our  army  many  6f  these  sol- 
diers, black  men  who  were  slaves,  who  hfeve 
been  brought  into  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  have  proved  themselves  very 
efficient  soldiers  generally.  These  men  are  an- 
noyed continually  by  the  reports  and  by  the 
knowledge  that  they  have  left  their  wives  and 
children  at  home  slaves  subject  to  the  control 
of  masters.  If  we  sot  fh^e  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  these  soldiers,  as  is  proposed  by  thiii  res- 
olution, we  leave  them  more  free  to  fight  the 
battles  of  the  country,  and  without  much  con- 
cern for  their  wives  and  children  they  have  left 
behind  them. 

"  The  resolution  is  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  efficiency  of  the  army,  not  entirely 
for  brmging  new  soldiers  into  the  army,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the 
soldiers  already  in  the  army." 

Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  followed  in  favor  of  the 
resolution.    Ue  said : 

"  It  is  unnecessary,  I  think,  at  this  stage  of 
our  proceedings,  to  argue  in  the  Senate  the 
constitutional  question,  because  we  have  d- 
ready  passed  upon  our  right  to  conscript  and 
enlist  the  slave.  We  have  already  passed  laws 
on  that  subject,  and  I  suppose  no  one  proposes 
now  to  back  out  of  them.  What  gave  us  the 
right  to  do  so,  unless  it  was  a  military  neces- 
sity? I  believe  we  placed  it  on  that  ground, 
and  I  think  it  will  stand  upon  that  in  a  great 
revolution  like  this,  and  stand  the  test  of  the 
judgment  of  the  world.  Of  course  there  was 
no  Senator  here,  and  there  was  no  individual 
anywhere  in  the  State  that  I  ever  knew  any 
thing  about,  who  claimed  that  in  time  of  peace 
the  General  Government  had  a  right  to  man- 
umit slaves  in  the  States.  I  know  very  well 
that  the  party  with  whom  I  have  long  acted 
were  charged  with  such  designs,  but  it  was  al- 
ways denied ;  and  any  such  notion  was  never 
attempted  to  be  carried  out,  was  never  pre- 
tended to  be  acted  upon.  But,  sir,  all  that  is 
changed  in  time  of  war  when  the  Government 
itself  is  put  in  jeopardy.  When  that  is  the  case, 
and  we  are  endeavoring  to  defend  the  Govern- 
ment from  dissolution  and  destruction,  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  in  my  judgment,  must  be  the 
measure  of  our  constitutional  right  to  proceed. 

"  The  expediency  of  this  measure,  conceding 
that  we  have  the  riglit  to  pass  it,  must  be  ob- 
vious to  everybody.  Do  gentlemen  suppose  that 
you  can  enlist  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  negroes  who  are  slaves,  that  have  any 
regard  for  their  wives  and  their  children,  when 
they  leave  those  wives  and  children  in  the  hands 
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of  their  infuriated  masters  to  wreak  on  them 
their  vengeance  and  cruelty?  Sir,  they  wiJl 
not  do  it." 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  followed  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  resolution,  saying :  "I  rise  now 
very  briefly  to  state  why  it  is  that  I  am  unable 
to  vote  for  this  resolution.  It  is  not  because — 
perhaps  no  member  of  the  Senate  feels  more 
strongly  in  that  regard  than  I  do—it  is  not  be- 
cause I  desire  to  see  the  wives  and  children, 
where  there  are  wives  and  children,  of  tlie 
black  men  who  have  enlisted  in  the  army  re- 
main in  the  condition  of  slavery,  but  because  I 
am  fully  under  the  impression  (and  an  impres- 
sion so  strongly  felt  that  I  am  sure  no  argument 
will  be  sufficient  to  induce  me  to  change  it)  that 
we  have  no  authority  to  pass  a  resolution  of 
this  nature. 

^^  The  honorable  member  from  Massachusetts, 
in  his  speech  a  day  or  two  ago,  placed  it  upon 
the  ground  of  necessity.  The  rebellion,  he 
said,  was  to  be  suppressed.  In  that,  I  believe, 
we  are  all  agreed.  It  became  necessary  for 
tl^t  purpose  to  caU  into  the  armies  of  the  United 
States  the  negroes.  As  to  the  power  to  call 
them  into  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  I  never  had  any  doubt ;  and  I  endeav- 
ored to  lay  before  the  Senate  on  a  former  oc- 
casion the  reason  why  I  supposed  there  existed 
no  doubt  of  the  authority  of  Congress  to  use 
these  men  as  a  means  of  warfare.  But  I  found 
it  in  the  authority  to  raise  armies,  and  in  ti^e 
double  character  in  which,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  negro  slave,  or  the  negro  man  who  is 
not  a  slave,  stands  toward  the  United  States. 
According  to  my  view,  whether  he  was  slave  or 
free  he  held  the  relation  of  citizen,  owing  an  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States  ;  and  owing  an  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States,  was  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  United  States  when  the  United 
States  should  think  proper  to  call  him  to  their 
defence,  either  in  time  of  foreign  war  or  in  time 
of  civil  war ;  that  in  relation  to  the  negro  slave, 
although  he  stood  in  the  condition  of  property, 
and  was,  in  the  view  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  States  where  the  insti- 
tution exists,  property,  to  the  extent  that  it  was 
made  property  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
he  might  be,  yet  he  also  stood  in  the  relation  of 
person,  and  was  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  array  of  the  United  States. 

"The  honorable  member  from  Massachusetts, 
however,  said  that  we  are  aU  agreed  in  think- 
ing that  when  a  negro  slave  was  called  into  tJie 
service  of  the  United  States  he  became  thereby 
free.  If  he  is  under  the  impression  that  I  con- 
cur in  that  opinion  he  is  mistaken.  What  I 
said  was  that,  having  called  him  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  as  I  supposed  we  had 
a  right  to  do,  it  would  become  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  have  him  free,  but  to  have  him 
free  in  a  constitutional  and  legal  way ;  to  pay 
for  him  whatever  his  services  might  be  worth  ; 
to  pay  for  him  for  those  services  to  the  master ; 
or  to  pass  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
declaring  him  free. 


"  But  even  if  it  was  true,  Mr.  Prcadent,  that 
the  power  under  the  ConstitQtion  exists  to  make 
a  negro  slave  a  free  man  by  calling  him  into  tlie 
armies  of  the  United  States,  it  would  be  a  very 
illogical  inference,  in  my  view,  to  suppose  that 
thereby  his  wife  (md  his  children  became  fre«, 
or  that  thereby  his  wife  and  his  children  could 
be  declared  free  by  a  simple  act  of  Congress; 
and  I  was  about  to  say  that  I  was  a  litde 
amused,  considering  what  we  have  heard  in  the 
past,  at  the  grounds  upon  which  the  opposite 
view  is  placed  by  some  of  the  Senators  of  the 
other  side.  One  of  them  says,  and  tiie  remlu- 
tion  upon  its  face  goes  to  that  extent  in  part, 
that  it  will  encourage  enlistments.  AnoUier, 
the  honorable  member  from  New  Hampshire,  has 
told  us  that  it  will  wonderfully  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency of  this  description  of  force.  Now  m 
relation  to  the  first,  I  think  I  cannot  be  raistak-. 
en  in  saying  that  thoee  who  advocated  the 
brining  into  the  military  service  the  negro 
slave  said,  that  once  authorize  it,  and  not  only 
would  all  the  slaves  be  willing  to  come  to  the 
standard  of  the  United  States,  but  that  thou- 
sands and  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thonsands 
of  white  men  in  the  Eastern  States  would  be 
seen  flocking  the.  highways,  rushing  to  the  cap- 
ital of  the  United  States  for  that  purpose.  In 
the  language  of  an  editor  who  possesses,  and 
justly  possesses,  as  I  think,  such  a  controlling 
influence  over  the  party  to  which  he  belongs^ 
three  hundred  thousand  men  would  at  once  be 
seen  coming  to  the  standard  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  rebellion  would  at  once  be  pot 
down.  But  I  have  not  heard  from  the  War 
Department,  the  Senate  certainly  has  not  heard 
officially,  that  there  has  been  any  difficnlty  in 
getting  black  soldiers.  Certainly  there  was 
none  in  my  State.  There  was  none  in  mr 
State,  because  two  modes  were  resorted  to.  I 
will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  both  were  con- 
stitutional or  legal.  The  one  was  voluntary  en- 
listment, and  as  that  was  supposed  to  fail  to  a 
certain  extent,  it  was  virtually  compulsory  en- 
listment ;  and  they  got  just  as  many  as  they 
wanted.  There  is  hardly  a  black  man  now  who 
was  a  slave  at  the  breaking  out  of  this  war,  who 
was  living  in  Maryland  at  the  time  when  yon 
authorized  the  enlistment  of  black  soldiers, 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  who  has  not  been 
placed  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  either 
by  voluntary  enlistment  or  by  compulsory  en- 
listment. 

"Then,  as  to  their  efficiency,  I  have  heard 
some  of  my  friends  on  this  floor  say— I  hoped 
then  that  they  were  right,  and  I  hope  still  that 
they  are  right,  and  the  whole  press  that  has 
been  advocating  the  employment  of  this  class 
of  persons  in  the  army  of  the  United  States 
have  said  the  same  thing — that  among  the  most 
gallant  in  the  army  during  the  battles  in  which 
they  were  engaged  were  black  soldiers;  and 
yet  their  wives  and  their  children  were  not  free 
by  any  law  then  passed.  Does  my  honoraWfi 
friend  from  New  Hampshire  wish  to  make  them 
more  gallant  than  gallant,  more  efficient  than 
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efficient?     Does  he  want  to  make  them  more 
gallAnt  and  efficient  than  the  white  soldiers? 

"  Now,  Mr.  President,  if  there  was  any  thing 
settled  when  the  Oonstitation  was  adopted,  if 
ULj  thing  has  been  settled  sinoe  by  judicial  an- 
thority,  if  any  thing  has  been  settled  by  politi- 
cal parties  in  the  enunciation  of  their  principles 
in  their  conrentions  from  time  to  time  since 
the  existence  of  this  institution  became  a  sub- 
ject of  party  politics,  I  suppose  it  to  be  this : 
that  the  Congress  of  the  tfiiited  States  in  the 
exerdse  of  its  legislative  authority  has  no  power 
to  abofish  slayery  in  the  States." 

Hie  amendment  was  lost.  Mr.  Trumbull,  of 
minois,  in  opposition  to  the  resolution,  said : 

"BeUeving,  however,  that  we  have  not  the 
pow^  to  pass  such  a  law ;  with  the  greatest  de- 
sire on  my  part  to  pass  it  if  we  had  the  power; 
holding  myaeif  bound  by  the  Constitution  which 
I  have  sworn  to  support;  believing  that  there 
can  be  no  gennine  liberty  except  liberty  regu- 
lated by  law ;  believing  that  we  have  no  Gov- 
enunent  worth  preserving  unless  we  stand  by 
the  Coostitntion  as  it  is  till  we  change  it  in  a 
eoortitational  mode,  I  must  vote  against  the 
passage  of  this  joint  resolution." 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted  by  the  fol- 
lowing vote : 

Tmas — Means.  Authcmy,  Brown,  Chandler,  Clark, 
CoDDeaa^izon,  Farwell,  Foot,  Foster,  Grimes,  Hale, 
Harlan,  Harris,  Hicks,  Howe,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Mor- 
na,  Morrill,  Pomeroy^RamseJL  Sherman,  Spragne, 
^nner.  Van  Winkle,  Wade,  Willey,  and  Wil8on~-27. 

5ats — Messrs.  Bnckalew,  Carlile,  Cowan,  Davis, 
Headrickfl,  Johnson,  Nesmitii,  Powell,  Salisbury,  and 
TrmboU— 10. 

Abscct — ^Messrs.  Collamer,  Doolittle,  Hardine, 
Hendo-aon,  Howard,  Lane  of  Kansas,  McDougall. 
Kiehanlsoii,  Riddle,  Ten  Eyck,  Wilkinson,  and 
Wxightr— 12. 

In  the  House,  on  February  22d,  Mr.  Wilson, 
of  Iowa,  reported  back  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion to  encourage  enlistments,  &c,  &c 

Mr.  Harris,  of  Mw^rland,  said : "  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  soldiers 
to  the  United  States  iWt  measures  such  as  this 
are  introdaced.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  is 
for  the  purpose,  and  that  only,  of  interfering 
with  ana  abolishing  the  institution  called  sla- 
vey in  those  States  where  it  is  legalized  and 
maiDtuined,  and  wldch  you  are  determined  to 
abolish  by  Ihe  most  underhand  and  unconstitu- 
tknal  means,  even  though  the  otlier  great  re- 
served rights  of  the  States  may  be  involved  in 
hi  ruin.  Where  was  the  necessity  of  submitting 
tiie  question  of  slavery  to  the  States  for  their 
deoBion  under  the  provision  for  amending  the 
CoD^itiition,  if  Congress  itself  by  a  msgority 
of  its  two  branches  can  constitutionally  pass  a 
hSi  to  effect  the  same  object? 

"If  you  can  abolish  davery  so  far  as  it  re- 
ktes  to  the  wives  and  children  of  negroes  who 
an  or  are  to  be  your  soldiers,  why  can  you  not 
abolish  the  entire  institution  by  act  of  Congress? 
The  very  fact  that  you  have  submitted  the  ques- 
tion to  another  tribunal,  to  three-fourths  of  all 
tlie  States,  under  the  clause  of  amendment  in 


the  Constdtutiou,  shows  that  you  yoursches  be- 
lieve you  are  violating  the  provisions  of  that  in- 
strument and  its  true  construction  by  adopting 
this  measure.  You  are  fearful  that  the  amend- 
ment may  not  be  adopted  by  the  States,  and 
you  are  determined  to  break  through  all  legal 
and  moral  obligations  in  order  to  carry  out 
your  determination  to  destroy  this  institution. 
I  deny  your  right  to  touch  it  in  any  way  witii 
a  view  to  its  iiyury.  Your  resolution  submit- 
ting the  (question  of  abolishing  slavery  to  the 
States,  which  was  passed  a  short  time  since,  and 
the  pretended  amendment,  when  it  shall  be 
adopted  by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  cannot 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Constitution  which  our 
forefathers  have  handed  down  to  us  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  rights  and  liberties,  and  it  will  be 
so  decided  by  any  honest  judiciary  that  will  ever 
occupy  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  any 
other  court  The  idea  that  a  set  of  men  (and 
great  men,  such  as  the  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion were)  should  allow  the  unrepealable  privi- 
lege to  the  States  to  carry  on  the  foreign  slave 
trade  itself  for  twenty  years,  and  to  import  from 
Africa  an  ualimited  number  of  daves  into  this 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  intend  that  the 
United  States  in  any  way  should  during  the 
same  period  or  at  any  time  have  the  constitu- 
tional right  and  power  to  destroy  slavery  when 
they  are  brought  in,  is  too  absurd  for  belief.  It 
certainly  would  not  have  been  sensible  or  honest 
for  them  to  have  given  this  inducement  to  their 
citizens  to  press  all  sail  so  as  to  obtain  all  ad- 
vantages of  the  slave  trade  in  the  year  1807, 
and  then  in  1808  (ut  which  time  the  privilege 
of  importing  slaves  ceased)  to  turn  about  and 
abolish  all  the  effect  and  advantages  resulting 
from  that  trade.  And  if  not  in  1808,  why  should 
they  intend  that  the  General  Governments,  or 
tlie  States  not  interested  in  the  institution, 
should  have  that  power  at  any  time  thereafter  ? 
Sir,  they  never  did  intend  to  claim  for  Congress 
or  for  any  number  of  States  such  a  power ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  institution  was  left  by  tliem 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  individual 
States  in  which  it  existed. 

"Sir,  that  slaves  are  property  in  this  country 
is  a  doctrine  that  has  been  recognized  by  every 
authori^,  political  and  judicial,  for  centuries. 
Your  highest  tribunals  nave  so  recognized  it^ 
and  have  declared  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  protect  this  property — ^not  to  destroy 
it.  This  was  the  uniform  judgment  of  your 
courts  up  to  and  including  the  judgment  and 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case,  a  case  so  thoroughly  braced  by  law  and 
reason  that  I  will  defy  all  the  ingenuity  of  the 
chainnan  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  all 
the  legal  aid  he  can  bring  from  the  ranks  of  his 
party,  to  refute,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  negro,  whether  slave  or  free. 

Mr.  Wilson:  "We  were  formerly  accustomed 
to  hear  such  arguments  in  this  hall,  but  I  am 
happy  to  know  that  the  time  is  rapidly  passing 
away  when  any  man  will  rise  before  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
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or  elsewhere,  and  submit  snch  arguments  as  the 
gentleman  has  just  drawn  from  the  late  Dred 
Scott  decision. 

"  Now,  sir,  the  gentleman  wants  to  know  the 
purpose  of  this  act.  I  can  tell  him.  To-day,  in 
the  forefront  of  your  army,  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  colored  men  risking  every  thing 
for  the  salvation  of  this  Republic.  Upon  the 
fields  once  cursed  by  slavery,  resounding  with 
the  clank  of  the  slave's  chains  and  the  crack  of 
the  overseer's  whip,  now  tread  the  colored  sol- 
diers of  the  Republic,  under  the  ensign  of  the 
nation,  striking  sturdy  blows  for  freedom  and 
free  government. 

"And,  sir,  this  Republic  cannot  afford  to  dis- 
grace itself  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world 
by  sending  these  men  out  to  fight  its  battles,  and 
chaining  at  home  their  wives  and  children  in 
that  bondagd  which  is  worse  than  death.  It 
would  be  a  disgrace  never  to  be  wiped  from  the 
face  of  this  nation  if  we  should  permit  this 
WTong  to  continue  beyond  the  present  time, 
when  to  us  is  afforded  an  opportunity  to  stop  it 
at  once  and  forever.  It  is  a  duty  which  we 
owe  not  only  to  these  men  who  ar*  fighting  our 
battles,  but  it  is  a  duty  we  owe,  under  the 
powers  which  we  possess,  to  the  great  and 
eternal  principles  of  God's  justice,  to  see  that  a 
full  meed  of  equity  and  right  is  meted  out  to 
these  men  who  are  risking  all  for  our  sakes  and 
for  the  sake  of  this  nation.  It  is  no  time  to 
talk  about  this  *  property  tenure,'  which,  I  in- 
sist, has  not  been  recognized  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  cannot  be  recognized 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  States  have 
acted  on  this  property  basis  in  regard  to  these 
people,  but  we,  acting  for  the  nation,  must  treat 
them  m  persons ;  they  are  a  part  of  our  popula- 
tion. We  are  in  time  of  war,  with  supreme 
power  to  deal  with  the  people  of  this  nation  in 
snch  manner  as  to  render  our  population  most 
effective  in  the  service  of  the  nation  in  passing 
through  this  great  trial  of  the  rebellion. 

"  If,  Mr,  we  can  strengthen  the  hearts  and 
arms  of  these  soldiers  of  the  Republic  by  causing 
to  be  conveyed  to  them  the  joyous  intelKgenco 
that  their  wives  and  little  ones  -ei  home  are  free, 
and  no  longer  subject  to  the  cruelty  of  unfeeling 
masters,  we  shall  not  only  be  doing  our  duty  to 
them  and  to  our  God,  but  exercising  the  power 
resting  with  us  as  the  Representatives  of  the 
people  in  determining  measures  to  render  our 
population  most  effective  in  carrying  us  success- 
fully through  the  present  trial  by  battle.  We 
are  not  bound  up  by  any  *  property  tenure.' 
We  do  not  deal  with  these  people  upon  any 
such  basis.  We  deal  with  them  as  part  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  We  have  a  right 
to  detei*raine,  in  providing  for  the  general  wel- 
fare, whether  these  people,  as  a  free  people,  shtdl 
aid  us  in  maintaining  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Government  or  not,*  and  it  is  upon  this  broad 
basis  that  I  place  the  right  and  power  of  Con- 
gress to  declare  that  the  wives  and  children  of 
these  brave  men  who  are  fighting  the  battles  of 
those  who  have  so  long  oppressed  them,  shall 


be  free.  On  this  very  day  many  colored  sol. 
diers  may  be  yielding  up  their  lives  amid  tho 
din  and  smoke  of  battie  to  restore  the  authority 
of  this  nation  throughout  all  its  borders.  Let 
us  not  determine  by  a  refusal  to  pass  this  bill 
that  the  wives  and  children  shall  survive  them 
as  slaves." 

The  previous  question  was  seconded,  and  the 
main  question  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  it  was  decided 
in  the  affirmative,  as  follows : 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  AllisoD,  Ames,  Anderson,  Arnold, 
Ashley,  Baily,  John  D.  Baldwin,  Baxter,  Beaman, 
Blaine,  Blow,  Boutwell,  Boyd,  Bromall,  Ambrose 
W.  Clark,  Cobb,  Cole,  Dawes,  Dixon,  Donnelly, 
Driggs,  Dumont,  Eckley,  Elict,  Garfield,  Ooocli, 
Grinnell,  Higby,  Hoopei%  Asahel  W.  Hnbbard,  John 
H.  Hubbard,  Hulbnrd,  Ingersoll,  Jenckes,  Kasson, 
Kelley,  Orlando  Kellogg,  Knox,  Littl^ohn,  Loan, 
Loneyear,  Marrin,  McClur^,  Samuel  F.  Miller,  Moor- 
head,  Morrill,  Daniel  Moms,  Amos  Myers,  Leonird 
Myers,  Norton,  Charles  O'Neill,  Orth,  Pcrbam,  Pike, 
Pomeroy,  Price,  Alexander  H.  Bice,  John  H.  Bice, 
Edward  H.  Rollins,  Schenck,  Scofield,  Sbanoon, 
Sloan,  Stevens,  Thayer,  TracVj^Upson,  Van  Valken- 
burgh,  Elihu  B.  Wa«hbume,  W ilham  fi.  Washburn, 
Wiluams,  Wilder,  Wilson,  and  Worthington— 74. 

NATB—Messrs.  James  0.  Allen,  Ancona,  Augustus 
C.  Baldwin,  Bliss,  Brooks,  Chanler,  Clay,  Coffroth, 
Cox,  Cravens.  Henry  Winter  Davis,  Dawsoo,  Deni- 
son,  Eden,  Eagerton,  Eldridge,  Finck,  Ganson,  Gri- 
der,  Griswold,  Hale,  Hall,  Harding,  Harrington, 
Charles  M.  Harris,  Herrick,  Kalb^isch,  Kernan, 
Knapp,  Law,  Le  Blond,  Long,  Mallorv,  McBride, 
McKinney,  William  H.  Miller,  James  R.  Moni^ Mor- 
rison, Nelson,  Noble, Ddeil,  Pendleton,  Perry,  myn, 
Radford,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  William  H.  Randall, 
Ross,  Smith,  Smithers,  John  B.  Steele,  Willism  0. 
Steele,  Stiles,  Strouse,  Stuart,  Sweat.  Townsend, 
Voorhees,  Wadsworth,  Whaley,  Winfield,  Benjanun 
Wood,  Fernando  Wood,  and  Yeaman— 68. 

Not  voting— Messrs.  William  J.  Allen,  Alley.  Blair, 
Brandegee.  James  S.  Brown,  William  0.  Brown, 
Freeman  Clark,  Creswcll,  Thomas  T.  Davis,  Deminj^, 
English,  Earn sworth,  Frank,  Benjamin  G.  Hams, 
Hohnan,  Hotchkiss,  Hutchins,  Philip  Johnson,  Will- 
iam Johnson,  Julian,  Francis  W.  Eellogs,  Kini, 
Lazear,  Marcy,  McAllister,  McDowall.  Mclndoc,  Mid- 
dleton,  John  O'Neill,  Patterson,  Robinson,  Rogers, 
James  S.  RoUins,  Scott,  Spalding,  Starr,  Thomas, 
Ward,  Webster,  Wheeler,  Chilton  A.  White,  Joaeph 
W.  White,  Windom,  and  Woodbridge— 16. 

So  the  resdation  was  passed. 


In  the  House,  on  December  20th,  the  follow 
ing  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Rollins,  of 
Now  Hampshire,  and  adopted : 

WTtereat,  the  (Government  of  the  United  Sutes  has 
treated  rebel  prisoners  of  war  with  the  utmost  care, 
retaining  them  in  suitable  and  healthy  places  of  con- 
finement, supplying;  them  with  ample  rations  of  int 
best  and  most  nutntious  quality,  attending  themwitn 
skilful  medical  treatment  and  care  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness and  wounds,  and  affording  them  cvcrr  prop^ 
facility  for  improving  their  condition  and  alleTiaoB^ 
their  imprisonment;  and  whereas  the  rebel  autbon- 
ties  have  confined  Union  prisoners  in  unhealthr  and 
loathsome  prisons,  and  in  pestilential  camps  withoo* 
shelter :  have  furnished  rations  scanty  and  unwhole- 
some ;  have  neglected  to  furnish  suitable  medical  at- 
tendance :  have  withheld  from  them  clothing,  pron- 
sions,  and  money  sent  to  them  from  their  fnen<w  at 
home,  so  that  thousands  have  died  from  starration, 
and  contagious  and  other  diseases  caused  hj  sncn 
barbarous  neglect  and  maltreatment ;  and  this  not- 
withstanding  the  continuous  and  earnest  efforts  of  tn 
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GorernmeDt  of  the  United  States  to  procure  an  alle- 
riaftion  of  their  sufferings  while  in  imprisonment,  or  a 
Jnst  and  equitable  exchange:  Therefore, 

Bttoi^ed^  That  the  Committee  on  Militarj  AfTairt 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  pro- 
▼idittg  bj  law,  if  such  treatment  of  Union  prisoners 
b  peruated  in,  for  confining  rebel  prisoners  in  our 
hands  in  such  prisons,  and  lowing  them  such  kind 
sad  quality  or  rations,  as  may  be  adopted  by  the 
rebel  gorernment,  to  the  end  that  the  rebel  authori- 
ties may  be  thereby  compelled  to  treat  the  Union 
prisoners  in  their  hands  according  to  the  rules  and 
naages  of  cirilized  warfare. 

On  the  next  day,  the  following  resolution, 
prcTiotisly  offered  by  Mr.  IngersolT,  of  Ulinois, 
was  c<Hi5idered : 

jRmohtdj  Thai  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  report  to  this  House  what  obstacles,  if  any, 
BOW  intnpoae  to  prevent  an  early  and  i\ill  exchange 
of  prisoners  of  war  now  held  by  the  rebels. 

To  which  Mr.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  as  a  snbstitote : 

That,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest, 
aB  eommnnications  in  reference  to  too  exchange  of 
prisonersi,  not  heretofore  published  Jbe  communicated 
to  this  House  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

He  said :  "  My  object  in  offering  this  amend- 
DMit  is,  not  that  we  may  have  the  suppositions 
or  inferences  of  the  Secretary  of  War  as  to 
obstacles  in  reference  to  an  exchange  of  prison- 
m  bnt  that  we  may  have  all  the  facts  and  cor- 
re^ndence  in  his  possession  relating  to  this 
matter. 

"  As  the  Ilonse  is  aware,  there  is  a  long  his- 
tray  connected'  with  this  subject.  Soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  war  we  adopted,  in  the 
interest  of  decency  and  hnmanity,  a  Joint  reso- 
lation  reci^nizing  a  fall,  fair  exchange  of  prison- 
ers; and  a  cartel  was  made  for  that  purpose. 
I  tm  not  now  here  to  inquire  what  obstructions 
\xfQ  been  snppc^ed  to  impede  this  exchange. 
It  has  been  stated  that  difficulties  have  occurred 
oo  flcconnt  of  the  negro  soldiers.  Perhaps  that 
19  to  some  extent  tme.  There  may  be  other 
reasons  whj  tilie  rebels  have  not  been  prompt, 
or  why  our  Govemthent  has  not  been  prompt, 
to  exchange  prisoners.  We  ought  to  nave  all 
the  correspondence  on  this  subject,  and  not 
inerelj  the  ideas  of  the  Secretary  of  War  as  to 
what  may  be  an  impediment  or  obstruction  to 
tbe  Tnating  of  exchanges." 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  said:  "Thisres- 
dotion  seems  to  imply,  by  its  being  offered,  that 
the  War  Department  has  been  remiss.  Now, 
flz;  unless  I  have  some  such  suspicion,  I  do  not 
know  why  I  should  interfere  with  them.  If  I 
heiieTed  they  were  derelict  in  their  duty,  if  I 
thought  they  were  not  doing  all  that  under  the 
kws  of  war,  and  the  laws  of  humanity,  they 
00^  to  do,  I  would  pass  some  censure  upon 
-Aenu  Bat  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  thing  to 
bidnoe  me  to  believe  that.  I  therefore  move  to 
lifer  the  resolntion  to  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary  Affairs." 

llr.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  in  reply,  said :  "  I 
hope  that  coarse  will  not  be  adopted,  and  I 
hope  this  resolution  will  be  passed.  There  is 
«Qe  £ict  I  suppose  well  known  to  every  gentle- 
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man  upon  this  floor,  and  that  is  that  great  dis- 
content prevails  in  relation  to  this  exchange. 
A  deep  impression  has  been  produced  upon  the 
people  of  the  country,  and  these  accounts  of 
barbarities  inflicted  upon  Union  prisoners  by 
the  South  have  filled  the  country  with  horror. 
They  are  discontented  with  the  condition  of 
affairs.  They  think  it  Ought  not  so  to  continue, 
and  they  believe  it  is  not  necessary  that  it 
should  continue.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
anybody  is  at  fault :  but  I  am  prepared  to  say 
that  the  people  believe  somebody  is  at  fault ; 
and  if  nobody  is  at  fault  the  War  Department 
should  be  prepared  to  show  to  the  country  that 
every  thing  has  been  done  that  can  be  done  to 
relieve  the  people  fh)m  their  suspicions  that 
our  citizens  who  are  captured  are  needlessly 
suffering." 

Mr.  Thayer,  of  Pennsylvania,  followed  in 
favor  of  the  resolution,  saying:  "With  refer- 
ence to  the  resolution  which  is  now  before 
the  House,  I  desire  to  say  that  it  is  a  resolu- 
tion which,  in  my  opinion,  is  demanded  by  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  country.  There  is 
nardly  a  fireside,  su*,  in  the  land,  which  is  not 
painfully  interested,  immediately  or  remotely, 
in  the  question  raised  by  this  resolution — the 
question  of  a  speedy  and  general  exchange  of 
prisoners.  I  do  not  regard  tlie  resolution  or  the 
amendment  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Cox)  as  containing  aoy  imputation  eitlier  on 
the  Administration  or  on  the  War  Department 
of  the  Administration.  It  conveys  no  such  im- 
putation. It  simply  calls  for  information  with 
reference  to  that  in  which  the  people  of  the 
country  feel  a  very  deep  and  earnest  interest. 
I  have  never  yet  seen  the  man  who  has  been 
able  to  give  me  an  intelligible  account  of  what 
has  occurred  with  reference  to  the  negotiations 
that  have  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  exchange 
of  prisoner?,  or  what  have  been  precisely  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  general  exchange  of 
prisoners.  The  people  of  the  country  desire 
information  upon  this  subject^ — nay,  I  ihay  use 
a  stronger  tenn — they  demand  information  on 
this  suWect;  and  the  resolution  being  properly 
guarded  so  as  not  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  impart  any  information  that  may  be 
detrimental  to  the  public  interests,  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  ftom 
Ohio." 

The  amendment  was  adopted,  and  the  reso- 
lution agreed  to. 

In  the  Senate,  on  January  16th,  Mr.  Wade, 
of  Ohio,  offered  the  following  resolution  relative 
to  an  exchange  of  prisoners : 

Jiesolved  Jyy  the  SenaU  and  Hou$e  of  R^mniativm 
in  Congresi  (UfembUd^  That  from  and  after  the  pas- 
sage of  these  resolutions,  all  prisoners,  both  officera 
and  soldiers,  of  the  Confederacy,  so  colled,  who  are 
DOW  or  shall  be  in  the  power,  control,  ana  keeping 
of  the  Federal  GoTemment,  shall  receive  the  same 
rations,  the  same  amount  of  clothing,  and  be  snbject 
to  the  same  treatment  in  every  respect,  as  Federal 
prisoners  of  war,  both  oflScers  and  soldiers,  who  are 
now  or  have  been  in  the  power,  control,  and  keeping 
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of  the  Confederate  gOTernmcnt,  so  called,  haye  re- 
ceired. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  U  further  resolved^  That  when  it  shall 
be  proTed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  the  Confederacy  have  changed 
their  treatment  of  Federal  prisoners  for  better  or  for 
worse,  it  shall  be  his  dntj  to  change  the  treatment 
of  Confederate  prisoners  in  like  manner. 

Sic.  8.  And  U  it  further  resolved.  That  if  any  offi- 
cer or  officers  haying  such  prisoner  or  prisoners  in 
charee  shall  fail  to  comply  with  and  neidly  carrr 
out  the  proTisions  of  the  foregoing  resolutions,  such 
officer  or  officers  so  offending  shall  be  immediately 
dismissed  the  service,  and  subiect  to  such  further  pun- 
ishment as  a  court-martial  snail  in  their  discretion 
see  fit  to  inflict. 

Mr.  Lane,  of  Indiana,  said :  "  There  are  now 
about  forty-five  thousand  Union  prisoners  in 
rebel  prisons.  We  have  abont  double  that  nura- 
her  of  rebel  prisoners  in  our  hands.  Those 
forty-five  thousand  men,  a  great  army  of  them- 
selves, are  reduced  by  starvation  to  a  state  of 
utter  helplessness,  and  if  they  remain  in  those 
prisons  can  never  render  active  service  agdn  in 
our  armies.  Those  of  them  who  escape  the 
slow  tortures  of  death  by  starvation,  return 
emaciated  and  feeble,  and  unfit  for  service. 
Our  system  is,  as  Christian  men  should  do,  to 
feed,, and  clothe^  and  provide  for  their  men 
when  prisoners  in  our  nands.  Every  one  we 
send  back  to  them  is  in  a  condition  of  eflBciency 
far  greater  than  he  was  when  he  entered  our 
prisons.  Tlien  you  see  the  efi:ect  We  returned 
last  month  some  fifteen  thousand  rebel  prison- 
ers in  excellent  condition,  having  been  fed  and 
fattened  upon  Government  rations ;  and  we  re- 
ceived wrecks,  skeletons  in  their  stead,  shock- 
ing to  our  common  humanity.  Measures  of 
mercy  having  failed,  it  is  time  we  resorted  to  a 
different  system — a  system  of  strict  retaliation 
marked  by  justice  in  every  feature.  I  think 
the  people  demand  it.  They  have  with  great 
patience  borne  all  these  things  in  the  hope  that 
by  merciftd  treatment  we  still  might  bring  these 
felons  and  traitors  to  their  senses ;  but  aU  these 
measures  have  failed.  Now  I  propose,  first, 
that  all  the  camps  of  rebel  prisoners  shall  be 
placed  under  the  command  of  oflScers  who  have 
endured  the  hardships  of  Southern  captivity, 
who  know  what  the  Southern  rations  have  been ; 
and,  second,  that  we  shall  mete  out  to  them 
the  same  treatment  meted  out  to  us." 

Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  followed,  saying:  "Nearly 
a  year  ago  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the 
war  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  our  prisoners  as  they  returned  from  Southern 
prisons.  The  committee  immediately  entered 
upon  that  work.  We  took  somewhere  about  a 
hundred  depositions  of  the  victims  of  this  inhu- 
manity from  the  rebel  States.  We  also  took 
the  testimony  of  a  great  many  surgeons  and 
medical  men  who  testified  as  to  what  their 
treatment  had  been ;  and  showed  beyond  a  pos- 
sible doubt,  that  thousands  of  our  men  had  suf- 
fered the  most  lingering  and  inhuman  death  by 
means  of  starvation  aM  exposure.  The  speci- 
mens that  were  returned  whom  we  saw,  and 
whose  testimony  we  took,  were  on  the  verge 


of  the  grave,  and  some  of  them  dying  as  we 
took  their  testimony.  We  embodied  our  ob- 
servations in  a  report,  a  report  that  has  not 
been  pretended  to  be  gainsaid  or  denied  by  any- 
body. 

"  I  understood,  when  we  went  fcflh  to  take 
that  testimony,  that  it  was  to  enlighten  the  Ex- 
ecutive as  to  the  exact  facts  in  regard  to  this 
matter;  that  the  inhumanity  was  so  great,  it 
shocked  the  sense  of  mankind  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  Executive,  like  everybody  else,  was 
xmwilling  to  believe  that  such  a  thing  conld  ex- 
ist at  this  age  of  the  world ;  and  I  understood 
also,  that  if  the  testimony  proved  the  facto  to 
be  as  alleged,' the  Executive  had  promised  ns 
that  he  would  take  the  most  enei^tic  means 
of  retaliation,  and  endeavor  in  that  way  to  pre- 
vent it.  It  has  run  on  from  that  day  to  this. 
I  have  constantly  hoped  and  wished  and  be- 
lieved that  as  this  reiterated  evidence  came 
to  our  knowledge  day  after  day,  and  montb 
after  month,  it  would  stir  those  in  authority  to 
do  something.  But,  sir,  all  is  silent ;  I  see  no 
movement  anywhere.  I  felt  it,  therefore,  in- 
cumbent upon  me  even  to  endeavor  to  wake 
up  the  country  to  a  sense  of  our  responsibilitT, 
to  endeavor  to  do  something  in  behalf  of  these 
brave  suffering  men  who  have  gone  forth  witb 
a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  self-denial  unparal- 
leled, and  have  been  too  long  overlooked. 

"  I  was  still  further  impelled  to  do  tins  when 
I  saw  how  easily  the  sympathies  of  our  people 
were  aroused  in  behalf  of  these  accursed  rebds, 
unrepentant,  so  far  as  I  know,  hving  in  cities 
we  have  lately  conquered.  Tlie  hearts  of  onr 
population  seem  moved  in  their  behalf.  I  do 
not  object  to  it.  They  are  sending  provisions 
by  the  ship-load  to  relieve  these  rebels  who 
have  caused  all  this  misery  to  our  men,  and 
who,  if  they  are  suffering,  are  suffering  justly, 
in  consequence  of  their  own  crimes.  Near  bj 
these  very  cities  are  now  lingering  in  these  in- 
fernal dens  our  brave, men  starving  to  deatb, 
tortured  to  death  by  exposure  and  ill  treat- 
ment; and  yet  I  do  not  hear  of  ship-loads  of 
provisions  and  comforts  going  to  them.  Yes, 
sir,  perhaps  within  ten  miles  of  the  very  place 
where  these  things  are  to  be  distributed  lie  onr 
poor,  brave  men,  suffering  all  that  malignity, 
barbarity,  and  brutality  can  inflict  upon  mai; 
and  yet  we  find  our  people  moving  in  behalf  of 
those  who  have  brougnt  this  misery  on  the 
country,  and  compelled  us  to  sacrifice  the  best 
of  our  men  in  such  a  cause." 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  said :  "  During  the 
last  session,  when  it  was  before  us  in  some  form 
— I  do  not  now  recollect  what — I  expressed  a 
disposition  myself  to  bring  in  a  measure  the 
object  of  which  was  to  resort  to  the  rule  of  re- 
tafiation  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  in- 
surgents henceforth  from  the  practise  of  such 
barbarities  upon  our  prisoners  in  their  hands; 
but  on  further  consideration  of  the  subject,  and 
on  consulting  with  my  friends  about  it,  I 
thought  it  best  to  let  it  pass  by  for  the  present 
but  always  in  the  hope  that  the  ExecutiTew 
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the  United  States^  as  the  head  of  the  military 
&athorit7  of  the  United  States,  woold  take  it 
into  Ms  hands  promptlj,  and  apply  snch  rem- 
edy as  the  roles  of  war  snggcst  I  have  always 
entertained  that  hope,  and  I  have  not  dismissed 
it  jetf  although  I  confess  that  I  do  feel  a  little 
disappointed  that  no  step  whatever  has  been 
taken  to  punish  the  atrocious  violations  of  the 
kws  of  war  practised  upon  our  prisoners  in 
the  bands  of  the  insurgents.^' 

The  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs. 

On  January  23d  a  joint  resolution  advising  re- 
taliation for  the  cruel  treatment  of  prisoners, 
was  considered.  The  resolution  was  thus  ex- 
[dained  in  the  official  report:  "  As  it  has  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  Congress  that  great  num- 
!>er9  of  our  soldiers  who  have  fallen  as  prison- 
ers of  war  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents 
hare  been  sabjected  to  treatment  unexampled 
for  cruelty  in  the  history  of  civilized  war,  and 
finding  its  parallels  only  in  the  conduct  of  sav- 
tge  tribe9---a  treatment  resulting  in  the  death 
of  ihnldtodes  by  the  slow  but  designed  process 
of  starvation,  and  by  mortal  diseases  occasioned 
by  insufficient  and  unhealthy  food,  by  wanton 
esposare  of  their  persons  to  the  inclemency  of 
'  the  weather,  and  by  deliberate  assassination  of 
'  ianooent  and  unoffending  men,  and  the  murder 
ia cold  blood  of  prisoners  after  surrender;  and 
»  a  continnance  of  these  barbarities,  in  con- 
Uapt  of  the  laws  of  war  and  in  disregard  of 
the  remonstrances  of  the  national  authorities, 
lias  presented  the  alternative  of  suffering  our 
tore  soldiers  thus  to  be  destroyed,  or  to  apply 
the  pxinciple  of  retaliation  for  their  protection ; 
the  resolution  declares  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
Congress,  it  has  become  justifiable  and  neces- 
sarj  that  the  President  should,  in  order  to  pre- 
Tcnt  the  continuance  and  recurrence  of  such 
btfbarities,  and  to  insure  the  observance  by  the 
iiuorgents  of  the  laws  of  civilized  war,  resort 
at  once  to  measures  of  retaliation;  that,  in  the 
opimon  of  Congress,  such  retaliation  ought  to 
to  inflicted  upon  the  insurgent  officers  now  in 
ov  hands,  or  hereafter  to  fall  into  our  hands  as 
pOHHiers;  that  such  officers  ou^t  to  be  sub- 
jected to  like  treatment  practised  toward  our 
oftcers  or  soldiers  in  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
flofta,  in  respect  to  quantity  and  quality  of 
mod,  clothing,  fuel,  niedicine,  medical  attend- 
flKe,  personal  exposure,  or  other  mode  of  deal- 
ii<  with  them ;  that,  with  a  view  to  the  same 
Otts^  the  insiu-gent  prisoners  in  our  hands 
e^kt  to  be  placed  under  the  control  and  in  the 
fa^"g  of  officers  and  men  who  have  them- 
mW  been  pris<Hier3  in  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
SHUts,  and  have  thus  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
limr  mode  of  treating  Union  prisoners;  that 
op&dt  instructions  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
noes  havLog  the  charge  of  sudi  insurgent 
insoners,  requiring  them  to  carry  out  strictly 
and  promptly  the  piinciples  of  this  resolution 
ia  every  case,  until  the  President,  having  re- 
ceived satisfactory  information  of  the  abandon- 


ment by  the  insurgents  of  such  barbarous  prac- 
tices, shall  revoke  or  modify  those  instructions. 
Congress  do  not,  however,  intend  by  this  reso- 
lution to  limit  or  restrict  the  power  of  the 
President  to  the  modes  or  principles  of  retalia- 
tion herein  mentioned,  but  only  to  advise  a  re- 
sort to  them  as  demanded  by  the  occasion." 

Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  said :  '*  I  am  very 
free  to  say.  without  fully  examining  this  sub- 
ject, that  tne  remedy  for  the  unfortunate  con- 
dition of  the  prisoners,  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  in  this  joint  resolution,  is  not 
such  a  one  as  I  had  hoped  to  see  come  from 
him,  and  especially  from  the  Administration.  I 
thinJc  there  is  another  remedy^and  that  is  the 
exchange  of  our  prisoners.  We  have  nearly 
two  to  their  one.  I  believe  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  Administration  U>  bring  our  imprisoned 
soldiers  home  again,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
restore  them  to  their  friends  and  families. 

"I  am  free  to  say  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
condition  of  my  friends  in  the  Southern  nrisons 
will  be  made  any  better,  and  they  made  any 
happier,  by  seeing  some  men  in  our  prisons 
here  in  the  Norm  starved  to  death.  If  we 
could  inffict  the  punishment  that  is  suggested 
by  the  Senator  upon  the  officers  in  the  South- 
em  army  who  have  contributed  to  the  misfor- 
tunes of  which  he  complain;^  I  would  agree 
with  Mm ;  but  here  in  our  Northern  prisons  are 
many  men  who  entered  into  this  war  in  the 
Souttiem  army  against  their  wish,  conscripted, 
compelled  to  obey  the  demands  of  a  govern- 
ment de  faeto^  having  no  part  nor  lot,  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  the  wrongs  that  are  in- 
flicted upon  our  soldiers  in  the  Southern  pris- 
ons; and  now  we  propose  to  retaliate  upon 
them,  individually,  and  starve  them  to.  death, 
because  the  Senator  says  some  of  our  friends  in 
Southern  prisons  have  been  starved  I  Reach 
the  men  tnat  are  in  fault ;  strike  them  if  we 
can;  but  where  is  the  propriety,  where  is  the 
Christianity  of  starving  a  man  to  death  against 
whom  we  can  lay  no  fault,  except  that  per- 
haps he  has  been  compelled  to  obey  the  de- 
mands of  the  rebel  government — a  government, 
as  was  illustrated  with  great  power  by  the 
Senator  from  Yermont,  not  now  in  his  seat, 
(Mr.  Collamer),  de  /acto^  which  the  people 
down  there  for  the  time  being  had  to  obey  ? " 

Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  followed,  urging  the  res- 
olution, and. said:  "If  this  resolution  will  not 
tend  to  effect  the  purpose  designed  by  us,  it 
should  not  pass.  No  one  is  more  sensible  than 
I  am  that  for  mere  vindictive  purposes  we 
ought  not  to  pass  a  measure  like  this.  My  im- 
pression, however,  is  that  it  will  have  a  very 
useful  effect;  itwiU  have  the  effect  to  relieve 
thousands  upon  thousands  who  are  now  in 
Southern  prisons,  and  treated  with  such  hard- 
ship that  they  are  dying  all  over  the  Southern 
country. 

"Retaliation  has,  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
been  a  means  of  bringing  inhuman  and  savage 
foes  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  has  frequently 
had  the  effect  to  promote  the  objects  of  justice. 
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It  has  been  so  in  this  war;  we  have  tried  it  al- 
ready sQccessfallj.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  enemy  took  oar  officers  and  placed  them  as 
a  kind  of  protection  against  our  assault  on 
their  fortifications.  They  placed  onr  officers 
within  the  range  of  onr  gans,  hoping  thereby 
'  to  protect  themselves  against  onr  assaults.  In 
order  to  prevent  that  we  were  compelled  to  re- 
taliate in  kind,  and  we  selected  a  like  number 
of  their  officers  and  placed  them  in  like  jeopar- 
dy; and  the  moment  they  saw  that  we  sternly 
intended  to  do  that,  they  did  not  persist  in 
their  barbarous  course  any  longer ;  when  they 
found  that  we  were  inexorable  npon  that  sul>- 
ject,  and  that  we  would  place  their  officers  in 
like  jeopardy,  the  effect  was  very  soon  mani- 
fest; our  officers  were  immediately  released 
from  their  position,  and  the  rebels  sought  to 
make  peace  upon  that  subject  So  they  would 
npon  this. 

"Sir,  I  have  no  doubt,  on  Investigation  of 
this  subject,  that  it  is  a  deliberate  purpose  of 
theirs  to  destroy  every  prisoner  that  comes  into 
their  hands.  They  do  not  intend  that  he  shall 
be  returned  to  us  in  such  a  condition  that  he 
can  ever  again  take  the  field.  Their  inhuman 
treatment  is  probably  owing  more  to  this  con- 
sideration than  to  mere  feelings  of  malice.  It 
is  a  system  of  savage  policy,  and  it  has  had  a 
most  powerful  efieot  on  our  army.  Of  the 
thousands  of  prisoners  we  have  had  in  their 
hands,  scarcely  one  of  them  is  ever  returned  to 
US  in  such  a  condition  that  he  can  take  the  field 
again;  while  on  the  other  side  the  prisoners 
that  come  into  our  possession  are  treated  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  our  own  soldiers  are,  and 
they  go  back  refreshed,  recuperated,  and  ready 
to  take  the  field  against  us,  every  roan  of  them. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  a  prompt  and  stern  resort 
to  this  measure  of  retaliation  will  have  as  bene- 
ficial an  efifect  as  the  measure  to  which  I  have 
referred  had  in  the  case  to  which  it  was  applied. 

"I  have  always  understood  that  there  was 
something  in  the  way  of  the  fair  exchange  of 
prisoners,'  and  I  have  never  been  able  exactly 
to  understand  what  it  was.  It  may  be  that  the 
€h>vemment  here  is  greatly  to  blamo.  The 
Senator  says  there  are  no  reasons  against  it  I 
do  not  know  that  there  are,  but  I  have  always 
sunposed  that  there  was  reason " 

Mr.  Hendricks  said :  "  I  did  not  express  any 
opinion  myself  upon  that  question,  but  I  read 
the  statement  of  the  fiwt,  delivered  under  very 
responsible  circumstances,  that  exchanges  could 
have  been  made  for  months  past  upon  terms 
consistent  with  the  usages  of  nations." 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  explained :  "  There 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs a  resolution  which  was  presented  by  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wade),  also 
a  memorial  which  was  presenied  by  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lane);  the 
Committee  on  Military  Afifairs  took  these  meas- 
ures into  consideration,  and  instructed  roe  to 
report  a  joint  resolution  to  the  Senate,  which  I 
did.    It  is  this  joint  resolution." 


Mr.  Harlan,  of  Iowa,  urged  the  resolution, 
saying :  "  The  rebels  are  no  longer  able  to  meet 
US  in  the  open  field.  Their  armed  soldiers  fi^t 
us  now  ahnost  exclusively  behind  their  works 
and  in  strong  fortifications.  Military  men  tell 
US  that  it  requires  at  least  four  men  ont^de  to 
take  one  inside  of  a  fort  "We  have  been  ex- 
pressing our  thanks  as  a  Congress  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  army  and  navy  who  have  taken 
a  fort  containing  a  gaiTison  of  about  twentj- 
three  hundred  men.  The  navy,  I  think,  floated 
between  six  and  seven  hundred  heavy  gons; 
there  was  an  army  landed,  we  are  told,  of 
something  like  eight  thousand  men ;  it  required 
the  united  strengtii  of  this  immense  naval  power 
and  eight  thousand  troops  to  take  a  fort  defend- 
ed by  but  twenty-three  hundred  men.  N ow  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  demands  that  we  shall 
exchange  a  rebel  prisoner  held  by  ns  for  each 
one  of  the  prisoners  of  ours  held  by  them. 
Suppose  they  hold  thirty  thousand  Union  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  we  exchange  for  them  at 
once  thirty  thousand  rebel  soldiers.  These 
thirty  thousand  rebel  soldiers  will  be  thrown 
into  strong  works  like  Fort  Fisher,  and  then 
you  will  l^  compelled  to  marshal  an  army  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  stron§tobe 
able  to  meet  that  thirty  thousand  sent  there  by 
you.  The  thirty  thousand  Union  soldiers  you 
receive,  and  ninety  thousand  additional  trooi» 
will  be  required  to  recapture  them. 

*'  This  is  the  present  condition  of  the  contest 
The  rebellion  has  been  so  far  suppressed  that 
they  are  no  longer  able  to  meet  us  in  the  open 
field ;  they  are  now  ensconced  behind  the  strong- 
est works  that  human  skill  and  energy  can  pro- 
duoe ;  we  are  the  assailing  party ;  we  are  com- 
.  polled  to  fight  them  in  those  works,  and  to 
capture  those  garrisons  by  assault,  or  the  tedi- 
ous process  of  a  siege  in  order  to  secure  com- 
plete success.  I  think,  therefore,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  we  are  damaged  by  the  refusal 
of  the  rebels  to  make  a  Mr  exchange;  an  ex- 
change man  for  man  will  make  the  rebels  rela- 
tively stronger.  It  is  therefore  doubtful,  to  say 
the  least,  whether  a  far-seeing,  sagacious  hu- 
manity would  not  induce  this  Government  to 
refuse  to  exchange  prisoners  from  this  time 
forward.  If  tliis  course  should  be  adopted, 
then  of  course  if  the  rebels  treat  Union  troojw 
held  by  them  aa  prisoners  of  war  with  premedi- 
tated cruelty  and  inhumanity,  it  will  furnish  a 
just  occasion  for  retaliation." 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  dause,  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

That  retaliation  is  harsh  always,  even  in  the  sim- 

Slest  cases,  and  is  permissible  only  where,  in  the 
rst  ^lace,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  effect 
its  object^  and  where,  in  the  second  place,  it  >•  ^^ 
sistent  with  the  usages  of  cirilised  society;  and  tost, 
in  the  absence  of  these  essential  conditions,  it  »  ' 
useless  barbarism,  haring  no  other  end  than  ten* 
geance,  which  is  forbidden  alike  to  nations  and  to 
men.  ^ 

AndU  it  further  rt9olv€d.  That  the  treatment  of  onr 
oflScers  and  soldiers  in  rebel  prisons  is  crael,  savage, 
and  heart-rending,  beyond  aU  precedent;  that  it  u 
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ibockiBg  to  iDonIs ;  that  it  is  tn  offeDce  against  bn- 
BSQ  nature  itself;  that  it  adds  new  guilt  to  the  great 
eriaie  of  the  rebellion,  and  constitutes  an  example 
Ipso  which  bistorj  will  turn  with  sorrow  and  disgust. 

Jiad  U  UfuHh4r  retolved.  That  anj  attempted  imi- 
tation of  rebel  barbarism  in  the  treatment  of  prison- 
en  wonid  be  plainly  impracticable,  on  acoonnt  of  its 
Snconsistencj  with  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  hu- 
Dsnttj  amoo^  us ;  that  it  would  be  injurious  at  homo, 
for  it  would  barbarixe  the  whole  community ;  that  it 
would  be  utterly  useless,  for  it  could  not  affect  the 
cruel  authors  of  the  reTolting  conduct  which  we  seek 
to  orercome;  that  it  would  be  immoral,  inasmuch  as 
H  proceeded  from  rengeance  alone:  that  it  could 
have  no  other  result  than  to  degrade  the  national 
character  and  the  national  name,  and  to  bring  down 
upon  our  country  the  reprobation  of  ^tory :  and 
that  being  thus  impracticable,  useless,  immoral,  and 
dc^grading;  it  must  ne  rejected  as  a  measure  of  retali- 
ation, predsely  as  the  barbarism  of  roasting  or  eating 
prisooers  is  always  rejected  by  ciyilized  powers. 

AndUU/wiher  raohed.  That  the  United  States, 
filled  with  grief  and  sympathy  for  cherished  citizens 
who,  as  officers  and  soldiers,  bare  become  the  victims 
of  Hearen-defying  outrage,  hereby  declare  their  sol- 
«na  determination  to  put  an  end  to  this  great  iniqui- 
tr  by  pnttinir  an  end  to  the  rebellion  or  which  it  Is 
tot  natural  fruit;  that  to  secure  tbisjbumane  and 
rigfateoBs  consummation,  they  pledge  anew  their  best 
energies  and  all  the  resources  of  the  whole  people,  and 
tkej  call  npon  all  to  bear  witness  that  in  this  necessary 
wimre  with  barbarism  they  renounce  all  vengeance 
sad  e^ery  evil  example,  and  plant  themselves  firmly 
•3  the  sacred  landmarks  of  civilization,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  that  God  who  is  present  with  every  prisoner 
snd  enables  heroic  souls  to  suffer  for  their  country. 

He  Slid :  "  Now,  sir,  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  undertake  in  this  age  of  Christian 
Bg^t,  under  any  indncement,  nnder  any  provo- 
Cition,  to  counsel  the  Execntive  Government  to 
cuter  into  any  snch  competition  with  barbarism. 
Sr,  the  thing  is  impossible ;  it  cannot  be  enter- 
tdned;  wo  cannot  be  cruel,  or  barbarous,  or 
Kvaga,  because  the  rebels  whom  we  are  now 
sieetlag  in  warfare  are  crael,  barbarous,  and 
ssrage.  We  cannot  imitate  that,  detested  ex- 
snple.  Sir,  we  find  no  precedent  for  it  in  our 
own  history  nor  in  the  history  of  other  nations." 

Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  replied:  "The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  proved,  in  the  course 
of  his  argument,  what  I  supposed  was  well-set- 
tkd  international  law,  that  the  principle  of  re- 
tiliation  is  part  and  parcel  of  tne  law  of  war. 
hhas  been  practised  by  all  civilized  nations,  as 
often  as  there  have  been  occasions  for  it  The 
int  example  that  the  Senator  read  was  that  of 
tbe  Father  of  his  country  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  Very  early  in  the  struggle,  at  the  very 
inxtset  of  the  war,  as  soon  as  it  came  to  his  ears 
that  the  British  were  maltreating  our  men  who 
were  prisoners  in  their  hands,  he  gave  them  to 
ndnstand  that  their  treatment  of  our  prison- 
's in  their  hands  would  be  the  measure  that  he 
would  award  to  their  prisoners  in  our  hands. 
That  he  lays  down  clearly  as  a  principle,  and 
he  deduced  it  from  the  well-settled  laws  of  na- 
tioBS.  He  did  not  lay  down  any  limitation  of 
k.  He  simply  went  on  to  sum  up  what  he  un- 
derstood to  be  their  treatment,  and  said  that  he 
should  observe  the  same  toward  them.  Does 
the  Senator  believe  that  if  their  treatment  had 
been  infinitely  more  inhuman  than  it  was,  that 


fact  would  have  induced  Washington  to  drop 
the  principle  altogether  ?  Would  it  not  rather 
have  been  a  seven-fold  reason  why  he  should 
enforce  it  with  greater  vigor  t  He  did  not  lay 
it  down  as  a  limitation,  but  as  a  settled  princi- 
ple of  law  which  he  would  adhere  to,  that  his 
treatment  of  prisoners  in  his  hands  shoald  be 
precisely  the  same  with  the  treatment  by  the 
enemy  of  the  prisoners  in  their  hands." 

Mr.  Cowan^  of  Pennsylvania,  followed,  say- 
ing :  "  Mr.  President,  I  am  one  of  those,  unfor- 
nately,  perhaps,  who  differ  with  a  great  many 
Senators  on  this  side  of  the  chamber,  in  be- 
lieving that  in  the  distribution  of  powers  and 
aathorities  under  this  Government  this  is  a 
question  which  does  not  belong  to  this  Senate 
to  consider.  I  have  understood  it  to  be  admit- 
ted in  the  course  of  this  debate  by  the  honor- 
able Senator  from  Ohio,  as  it  must  be  admitted 
by  all  men  who  know  of  our  Constitution  and 
the  peculiar  organization  of  our  Government^ 
that  if  we  retaliate  at  all  we  retaliate  according 
to  a  law  already  in  existence,  not  one  which  is 
to  be  made.  What  is  meant  when  it  is  said  to 
us  that  we  are  to  retaliate  according  to  the  law 
of  nations?  Is  that  a  law  in  existence,  or  is  it 
a  law  to  be  enacted  ?  If  it  is  a  law  in  exist- 
ence, this  not  being  an  executive  body,  but  legis- 
lative, there  mast  be  some  other  power,  and 
some  other  authority  in  this  Government  to  ex- 
ercise it  ^  I  understand  this  question,  it  is  a 
question  for  the  Commander-in-chief  of  our 
armies  and  his  subordinates.  It  is  an  authority 
to  be  exercised  by  them  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies which  arise,  and  to  be  abandoned  by 
them  as  the  exigencies  fail  to  happen." 

Mr.  Wade  said :  "  Do  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator to  lay  it  down  thai  Congress  has  no  power 
to  prescribe  the  principles  upon  which  the  war 
should  be  conducted  I  " 

Mr.  Cowan  answered:  "I  have  repeatedly 
upon  this  floor  given  my  opinion  distinctly  upon 
that  subject  So  far  as  all  foreign  Powers  are 
concerned,  and  so  far  as  all  belligerent  Powers 
are  concerned,  at  war  with  this  Government, 
our  only  point  of  contact  with  them  is  in  the 
Executive.  We  are  a  part  of  the  legislature  of 
the  country;  we  are  a  part  of  the  law-making 
power.  Our  powers  and  authorities  are  muni- 
cipaL  Our  enactments  reach  those  against 
whom  we  can  enforce  them,  and  those  against 
whom  we  can  enforce  them  are,  of  course, 
those  who  owe  us  allegiance  and  are  citizens ; 
but  as  against  belligerents  and  as  against  foreign 
Powers  they  can  have  no  possible  operation 
whatever.  But  I  answer  the  question  sufficiently 
when  I  say  that  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Ohio  himself  has  repeatedly  said  that  we  do 
this  thing  because  we  have  a  right  to  do  it,  by 
a  law  preexisting,  heretofore  made,  and  that  is 
the  law  of  nations.  Then,  if  we  have  a  right  to 
do  it  by  the  law  of  nations,  we  need  no  addi- 
tional law  to  do  it.  We  make  laws ;  we  do  not 
execute  laws. 

*'  I  say  that  as  the  matter  now  stands  I  can* 
not  believe  that  the  President  has  in  his  posse**- 
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sion  the  evidence  of  this  barbarous  treatment, 
or  of  its  persistent  continuance,  which  is  as- 
serted on  the  part  of  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Ohio,  or  I  think  he  would  have  corrected 
it  ah-eady  by  retaliation.  I  would  be  glad  to 
know  if  this  evidence  is  in  the  possession  of  this 
body;  if  they  have  it,  whether  they  have  com- 
municated it  to  the  President,  whether  he  is 
cognizant  of  it,  whether  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  our  armies  under  him  is  cognizant  of 
it,  whether  the  several  commanders  are  cogni- 
zant of  it,  whether  they  stand  by  with  folded 
arms  and  see  our  men  tortured  by  a  slow  death 
in  this  way  without  doing  some&iing  in  order 
to  prevent  it.  As  I  have  said,  I  have  no  dispo- 
sition to  quarrel  with  the  Executive  in  any 
thing  which  he  does  do,  provided  it  is  consist- 
ent vrith  the  humanity  of  the  age.  I  am  will- 
ing that  he  shall  resort  to  any  mode  of  retali- 
ation which  he  deems  proper,  provided  it  be 
9nch  a  mode  as  wiU  not  disgrace  our  own  officers 
and  soldiers  in  the  execution  of  his  plan.^' 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Midiigan,  in  reply,  said :  "  It 
is  unnecessary  to  argue  this  question  of  the  right 
of  retaliation.  It  has  ever  existed  since  the  com- 
men  cement  of  civilized  society.  It  is  as  old  a 
practice  as  war  itself,  and  so  long  ago  as  you 
read  of  hostages  in  ancient  history,  so  long  is  it 
since  the  principle  and  practice  of  retaliation 
have  been  observed  between  nations  at  war. 

"But,  sir,  the  question  arises  more  particu- 
larly whether  the  Senate  have  before  them  evi- 
dence sufficient  to  justify  us  in  resorting  to  the 
principle  of  retaliation.  Jud^ng  from  some 
remarks  that  fell  from  the  Senator  from  Penn-, 
sylvania,  I  was  led  to  suppose  that  he  was  still 
in  doubt  upon  the  question  whether  the  provo- 
cations given  us  by  the  rebels  have  been  of  such 
a  character  as  to  justify  the  measure.  On  this 
subject  I  beg  to  lay  before  the  Senate  and  be- 
fore the  country  a  few  extracts  from  a  document 
I  now  hold  in  my  hand.  It  is  a  report  made  by 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission  at  New  York,  on  the  19th 
of  May,  1864. 

"  Sir,  the  barbarities  committed  upon  our  men 
at  AndersonviUe  are  absolutely  indescribable. 
Human  language  is  impotent  to  bring  home  to 
the  heart  and  the  soul  of  a  man  the  horrors  of 
those  scenes.  Artists  have  been  compelled  to 
resort  to  something  more  expressive  th'an  human 
language,  and  painting  and  engraving  have  been 
called  in  to  aid  in  conveying  to  the  mind  the 
full  idea  of  the  brutalities  practised  by  the  rebel 
authorities  upon  our  soldiers.  Out  of  those 
thirty-five  thousand,  I  presume  not  more  than 
one-half,  if  as  many,  still  survive  to  tell  the  tale 
of  their  sufferings ;  and  the  testimony  is  as  dear 
as  the  noonday  sun  that  these  barbarities  were 
deliberately  practised  upon  our  men  for  the 
double  purpose  of  crippling  and  reducing  our 
armed  force  and  of  striking  terror  into  the 
Northern  population  in  order  to  prevent  enlist- 
ments. There  does  not  remain  ground  for  a 
doubt  that  the  rebel  government  designedly  re- 
sorted to  the  slow  process  of  torture  and  death 


by .  starvation,  and  to  freezing  and  starving 
united,  operating  minute  by  minute,  hour  by 
hour,  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  and  month 
by  montli,  until  the  man  became  a  living  skele- 
ton and  an  idiot,  no  longer  able  to  recognize 
his  wife,  his  children,  or  his  friends ;  no  longer 
of  any  value  either  to  himself  or  his  countnr; 
and  this  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  our  mili- 
tary arm  and  deterring  our  people  from  prose- 
cuting the  war. 

Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  said :  "  But  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harlan) — and  even 
with  the  high  respect  I  entertain  for  that  Sen- 
ator, I  am^  glad  that  no  other  Senator  has 
adopted  his  sentiments  on  this  subject— ba8 
said  to  the  Senate,  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
that  it  was  right  for  the  Administration  thus 
for  months  to  have  refused  to  exchange  prison- 
ers when  it  might  have  been  done.  Why  so? 
For  the  reason  that  we  can  better  afford  to 
leave  men  in  prison  than  they;  that  we  have 
more  men ;  that  we  may  bring  additional  hnc- 
dreds  of  thousands  into  the  field  and  not  fee. 
the  burden  very  much,  because  our  population 
is  so  large,  while  the  South  is  exhausted  in  its 
fighting  force.  That  is  the  argument  of  the 
Senator." 

Mr.  Harlan :  "  Is  the  Senator  profesdng  to 
quote  from  my  remarks?" 

Mr.  Hendricks:  "No,  sir;  I  am  not  I  am 
attempting  to  give  the  argument  of  the  Senator. 
If  he  prefers  that  I  should  read  his  words,  of 
course  I  can  do  so.  His  argument  went  far- 
ther. He  swd  that  we  were  now  fighting  the 
enemy  within  works;  and  that  one  man  to  the 
enemy  was  worth  three  or  four  to  us.  I  think 
I  give  the  argument  of  the  Senator  correctly. 
The  whole  of  it  amounts  to  just  this :  that  we 
can  afford,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  to  leave 
our  soldiers  offering  in  Southern  prisons,  dy- 
ing under  the  influence  of  a  Southern  climate, 
and  under  Southern  diseases,  as  well  as  (if  I 
may  admit  the  fact)  by  starvation :  that  we  can 
afford  to  do  this,  and  make  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  and  therefore  we  will  do  it. 

"  Again,  the  Senator  said  that  the  term  of 
service  of  the  greater  portion  of  these  prisonen 
of  ours  in  Southern  prisons  has  now  expired, 
and  that  if  we  bring  them  home  again,  we 
simply  lose  that  number  of  men,  and  send  to 
the  South  men  who  are  yet  bound  to  do  mil- 
itary service  to  the  Southern  government  and 
therefore  they  would  make  in  the  swap,  these 
considerations  I  could  understand  in  the  ex- 
change of  property  between  man  and  man,  bnt 
when  the  appeal  comes  to  us  in  the  name  of 
humanity  on  behalf  of  our  suffering  fiiends  in 
the  South,  I  cannot  appreciate  the  sentiment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  We  are  not  boimd 
to  exchange  prisoners.  We  are  not  boimd  by 
the  laws  and  usages  of  war  to  parole  prisoners 
It  is  not  a  question  between  us  and  the  bel 
ligerents  opposed  to  us  whether  we  shdl  ei 
change  prisoners.  The  South  as  a  belligeren 
cannot  demand  it  of  us  as  a  right 

•*The  question  is  between  us  and  the  me» 
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who  liave  fought  for  the  Government  and  who 
hire  fsJl&D.  into  this  misfortune  because  they 
were  engaged  in  the  public  service;  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  says  we  shall  not  consider 
this  obligation  which  we  owe  to  the  soldier 
who  has  fallen  into  tliis  misfortune,  because  we 
can  make  a  military  profit  by  leaving  him  to 
die  in  a  Southern  prison,  I  am  glad  that  senti- 
ment has  found  no  response  from  any  other 
Seoatcur  in  this  body." 

Mr.  Henderson,  of  Missouri,  in  relation  to  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  said:  "While  upon  this 
subject,  Mr.  President,  I  may  refer  to  tne  mat- 
ter of  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  which  is  also 
embraced  in  the  amendment  which  I  propose 
to  offer.  I  do  not  desire  to  reflect  on  the  War 
Department,  because  perhaps  the  "War  Depart- 
ment has  done  all  within  its  power  to  release 
our  prisoners  and  ameliorate  their  condition ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  high  time  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  should  look  into  the 
matter.  According  to  reports,  there  are  some 
fifty  or  fifty-five  thousand  soldiers  of  ours  who 
are  prisoners  in  Southern  prisons.  What  has 
bewi  of  late  years  the  course  of  civilized  nations 
in  relation  to  prisoners  taken  in  battle  ?  Has  it 
not  been  immediately  to  exchange  or  parole 
them?  It  nnquestionably  has  been.  I  know 
^t  the  English  Government,  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  said  that  prisoners  could  not 
be  exchanged  with  rebels ;  but  the  British  au- 
thorities soon  got  over  that.  They  found  that 
it  was  necessary  to  make  exchanges.  Why  not 
1^  us  come  boldly  to  the  proposition,  and  make 
&ese  exchanges  at  once  ?  During  that  war  our 
pmateersmea  were  seized,  and  the  English 
authorities  declared  that  they  were  ffuilty  of 
{Hra^y^,  and  should  not  be  exchanged.  Have 
we  not  done  the  same  thing  during  this  war? 
In  the  early  part  of  the  war  we  convicted  rebel 
privateersmen  in  Philadelphia  of  piracy;  but 
we  were  compelled  afterward  to  abandon  that 
policj  and  to  exchange  them.  Then,  if  we  our- 
adves  have  yielded  the  proposition  that  the 
rebels  are  belligerents — and  we  ought  certainly 
to  yield  it  at  once,  magnanimously,  as  becomes 
a  great  nation — why  shall  we  not  proceed  to 
exduinge?  In  1862, 1  find  that  a  cartel  was 
agreed  upon,  which  used  this  language : 


tt%  the  great  principles  involTed  being,  flrsl  an 
Cfoitable  exchange  of^prisoners  man  for  man,  officer 
or  officer,  or  officers  of  higher  ^rade  exchanged  for 
eCeen  of  lower  grade,  or  for  privates,  according  to 
fte  acale  of  eqni^ents;  second,  that  privateersmen 
aid  officers  and  men  of  the  different  services  ma^  be 
csebuured  according  to  the  same  scale  of  equiva- 
IsBto;  Oiird,  that  all  prisoners,  of  whatever  arm  of 
the  lerrice,  are  to  bo  exchanged  or  paroled  in  ten 
daji  from  the  time  of  their  capture,  irit  be  practica- 
ble to  transfer  them  to  their  own  lines  in  thai  time ; 
if  Bot,  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable ; 

"Remember,  this  is  the  agreement  we  our- 
tdrm  entered  into  with  the  rebel  authorities  in 
1862. 
fontli.  tb&t  no  officer,  soldier,  or  employ6  in  the 


service  of  either  party  is  to  be  considered  as  ex* 
changed  and  absolved  from  his  parole  until  his  eqniv 
alent  has  actually  reached  the  lines  of  bis  friends ; 
fifth,  that  the  parole  forbids  the  performance  of  field, 
garrison,  police,  guard,  or  constabulary  duty. 

"  I  am  told  that  some  misunderstanding  on 
this  subject  has  arisen  between  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  Confederate  authorities ;  but  even 
in  that  agreement  there  was  a  provision  of  tMs 
character : 

And  in  case  any  misunderstanding  shall  arise  in 
re^i^ard  to  any  clause  or  stipulation  in  the  foregoing 
articles,  it  is  mutually  agreed  that  such  misunder- 
standing shall  not  interrupt  the  release  of  prisoners 
on  parole  as  herein  provided^  but  shall  be  made  the 
subject  of  friendly  explanations,  in  order  that  the 
object  of  this  agreement  may  neither  be  defeated  nor 
postponed. 

"Why  has  not  this  cartel  been  carried  out! 
Why  is  it  that  our  prisoners  have  not  been  ex- 
changed within  tlio  ten  days,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  practicable,  as  required  by  the  cartel  ? 
Can  exchanges  not  be  eflfeoted  now?  I  do  not 
know.  I  confess  that  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  conduct  of  the  War  Department  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  therefore  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  worthy  of  inves- 
tigation on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  ascertain 
why  these  exchanges  have  not  been  made. 
There  are  thousands  of  our  men  dying  in  pris- 
ons, I  care  not  how  well  the  rebel  authorities 
may  treat  them.  And  I  care  not  how  well  we 
may  treat  prisoners  in  our  hands,  we  know  that 
thousands  of  them  must  die.  We  cannot  give 
them  the  comforts  that  we  ought  to  do;  it  i^ 
utterly  impossible.  How  many  rebel  prisoners 
have  we  now  ?  Perhaps  sixty  or  seventy  thou- 
sand.    Why  not,  then,  proceed  to  exchange? 

**  It  was  stated  some  time  ago  that  an  objec- 
tion was  presented  on  the  part  of  the  rebels  to 
exchanging,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
they  declined  to  exchange  negro  troops.  Why 
not  proceed  with  the  exchanges  until  we  come 
to  that  difficult  question  ?  And  now  I  submit 
to  the  Senate  that  whenever  we  arrive  at  that 
point  in  exchange,  how  is  it  possible  that  the 
rebels  can  refuse  to  exchange!  They  wiU  not 
do  it." 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  said :  "  I  ask  you, 
sir,  and  I  ask  the  Senate,  if  the  refusal  of  the 
rebel  authorities  to  exchange  for  a  few  hundred 
negroes  was  any  justification,  any  excuse,  any 
palliation  even,  for  our  military  authorities  in 
not  exhausting  every  means  of  exchange  or 
parole  and  any  other  mode  whatever  by  which 
these  brave  and  perishing  men  might  be  de- 
hvered  from  their  horrible  captivity  and  its  in- 
evitable death.  I  say  to-day  that  if  the  subject  of 
exchanges  had  been  taken  up  honestly,  earnestly, 
and  in  good  faith  by  our  Government  and  our 
military  authorities  eighteen  months  ago,  more 
than  twenty  thousand  gallant  and  true  men 
who  have  died  in  these  dreary  prisons  would 
have  been  restored  to  their  country,  their  friends, 
their  families;  and  with  all  the  comforts  of 
home,  and  all  the  attentions  of  mother,  wife, 
and  daughter,  which  they  would  have  received. 
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they  might  ere  this  have  been  restored  to  health, 
80  that  now,  instead  of  filling  an  anknown  grave 
in  a  distant  land,  they  would  be  cheering  and 
fiostaining  and  blessing  their  own  homesteads 
and  their  own  families. 

Sir,  I  view  with  horror  the  conduct  of  the 
rebel  authorities  to  these  prisoners,  and  second, 
even  if  second  to  that,  I  view  with  repugnance, 
condemnation,  and  execration,  the  heartless, 
cruel,  and  unjust  indifference  of  our  own  au- 
thorities toward  the  fate  of  these  perishing 
brave  men. 

I  never  heard  it  controverted  before  this  oc- 
casion that  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
excbanging  white  prisoners  with  the  rebel  au- 
thorities was  their  refusal  to  exchange  for  negro 
prisoners.  On  this  point  I  will  read  again  a 
single  clause  from  General  BuUer^s  letter : 

The  wrongs,  indignities,  and  prirfttions  suffered  by 
onr  soldiers  would  move  me  to  consent  to  any  thing 
to  procure  their  exchange,  except  to  barter  away  the 
honor  and  faith  of  the  Gtorernment  of  the  United 
States  which  has  been  so  solemnly  pledged  to  the 
colored  soldiers  in  its  ranks. 

"What  was  that  faith?  What  was  that 
pledge?  What  was  it  but  simply  this,  that  ex- 
changes would  not  be  entered  upon  by  our 
Government  unless  they  were  treated  as  pris- 
oners of  war  with  our  white  soldiers,  and 
unless  the  exchanges  should  extend  to  and 
include  negro  soldiers  as  well  as  white  men  ? 
I  dissent  entirely  from  the  position  that  the  re- 
fusal of  the  rebel  authorities  to  exchange  a  few 
thousand,  yea,  all  the  negroes  in  America,  if 
they  had  been  in  captivity,  should  m^e  one 
moment's  delay  or  obstacle  in  the  exchange  of 
our  white  prisoners.  The  refusal  to  exchange 
negro  prisoners  did  not  mitigate  the  sufferings  of 
those  negroes.  It  made  their  condition  no  bet- 
ter. It  gave  them  no  additional  comforts.  It 
offered  them  no  speedier  or  earlier  deliverance 
from  captivity.  Then,  when  it  produced  no 
good  fruits  to  the  negro,  and  resulted  in  tiie 
wasting,  torturing,  starving  to  death  of  our 
white  citizens  in  captivity,  why  should  the  lat- 
ter dread  consequence  be  looked  upon  calmly, 
with  cpld  indifference  and  apathy,  in  its  terrible 
consummation,  by  our  military  authorities,  and 
they  not  waive  the  condition  of  negro  prisoners 
being  also  exchanged  ?  " 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  in  reply,  said: 
"  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  effort 
of  the  Opposition,  in  the  comments  which  they 
have  made  upon  the  resolution  now  before  the 
Senate,  to  make  the  Administration  odious  for 
not  having  perfected  and  carried  out  a  system 
of  exchange  of  prisoners  with  the  rebels,  and 
in  that  manner  to  have  liberated  our  country- 
men in  their  hands  as  prisoners  of  war.  In- 
stead of  meeting  the  question  fairly,  upon  its 
own  merits,  and  upon  the  facts  clearly  in  proof 
in  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  they  rather  attempt 
to  use  the  occasion  as  one  for  ihe  promotion  of 
party  purposes,  and  for  the  purpose  of  aawdling 
the  Administration. 

"  I.  do  not  wish,  upon  such  an  occasion  as 


this,  to  imitate  their  example.  I  shall  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  Administration  have  done 
all  in  their  power,  all  that  could  be  require  of 
them  by  the  laws  of  war  and  by  their  duty  to 
their  country,  to  establish  and  carry  oat  a  sys- 
tem of  exchange  for  the  purpose  of  such  liber- 
ation. I  will  not  stand  here  to  accuse  them  of 
the  atrocious  crime  (for  it  would  be  a  crime  if 
they  ha^  committed  it,  or  if  it  had  been  com. 
mitted)  of  permitting  our  soldiers  to  remain  in 
the  cruel  custody  of  the  rebels  for  some  purpose 
other  than  the  public  good,  for  some  purposo 
not  authorized  by  their  duty  to  their  countrj. 
I  shall  presume  in  this  discussion  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  have  at  least 
tried  faithfully  to  do  their  duty  to  the  country, 
and  that  if  they  have  failed  in  bringing  aboot 
this  exchange  and  the  liberation  of  our  prison- 
ers in  rebel  hands,  they  have  innocently  failed, 
and  failed  upon  such  principles  as  justify  their 
conduct  before  their  country  and  before  the 
worid." 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  followed,  saying: 
"  Mr.  President,  at  the  adjournment  of  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday,  I  was  referring  to  the  fact,  as  iu 
as  I  was  then  advised,  or,  indeed,  as  I  am  now 
advised,  there  is  not  before  us  any  official  evi- 
dence that  the  cruelties  practised  upon  oar 
prisoners  which  are  mentioned  in  the  report  of 
the  6th  of  May,  1864^  have  been  cwitinned 
since.  I  was  told  by  the  honorable  member 
from  Connecticut  (iLr,  Foster),  that  he  had  it 
from  one  who  had  belonged  to  the  army,  and 
who  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be  captured 
and  imprisoned  in  one  of  the  prisons  in  South 
Carolina,  that  there  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  at 
least,  cruelty  as  far  as  cruelty  consists  in  foiling 
to  give  the  prisoners  a  sufficient  ration.  What 
I  meant,  however,  was  that  we  have  do  official 
evidence  other  than  what  is  contained  in  the 
report  of  May  6,  1864,  that  the  outrages  which 
are  hypothetically  stated,  though  stated  as  fecta 
in  the  resolution  reported  by  the  committee, 
have  been  perpetrated  since  that  report 

"  The  honorable  member  from  Ohio  (3fr. 
Wade),  who  was  one  of  the  committee  by  whom 
the  report  of  May  5,  1864,  was  made,  inter- 
rupted me  yesterday  by  saying  that  there  had 
been  an  antecedent  report  in  which  evidaioe 
was  presented  to  the  Senate  of  other  outrages 
of  the  same  description.  The  purpose  for  which 
I  referred  to  the  report  of  May  5, 1864,  is  rather 
strengthened  than  weakened  by  that  fact,  \)C- 
cause  it  appears  that  even  prior  to  the  5th  of 
May,  1864,  the  Senate,  and  of  course  the  com- 
mittee, whose  business  it  had  been  to  examine 
into  the  facts,  were  advised  that  these  crudties 
had  been  practised;  and  yet  from  tliat  time 
until  a  few  days  since,  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
measures  have  been  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee or  any  member  of  the  Senate,  loolnn^ 
to  a  resort  to  such  a  system  as  is  proposed  either 
by  the  resolution  introduced  by  the  honorablo 
member  himself^  or  by  the  report  made  by  the 
committee  to  whom  that  resolution  was  r^ 
ferred.  I  suppose,  Mr.  President— and  they  had 
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ft  right  to  relj  upon  it — ^that  the  members  of 
the  committee,  indading  my  friend  from  Ohio^ 
were  ander  the  impression  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  woold  take  all  proper  steps 
to  trrest  these  barbarous  acts  as  against  oar 
own  men. 

^Now,  assuming  as  I  do,  notwithstanding 
what  has  fallen  from  the  Senator  from  Conneo- 
ticot,  thfit  the  barbarities  spoken  of  in  the  res- 
dn^u  now  before  the  Senate  were  practised 
some  time  ago,  that  we  have  no  evidence  that 
they  are  now  being  repeated,  I  submit  as  a 
dear  proposition  of  national  law  that  what- 
erer  may  be  the  extent  of  the  right  to  retaliate 
in  order  to  prevent  continuing  outrages,  it  does 
not  apply  to  a  case  of  antecedent  outrages,  be- 
eaose  so  to  apply  it  is  to  punish  what  is  past 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  recur- 
reoce  of  the  same  things  in  the  future.  It  is 
(if  the  honorable  member  will  permit  me  so  to 
say)  revenge,  and  not  retaliation.  Conceding 
tot  argument's  sake,  and  I  make  the  concession 
only  for  that  purpose,  that  there  exists  a  right 
imder  the  laws  of  nations  to  starve  the  prison- 
en  who  are  in  our  hands,  to  torture  them  short 
ot  starvation,  to  subject  them  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  and  to  kill  them  by  force  of  the 
donents,  or  to  use  as  against  them  every  pos- 
abie  mode  of  human  torture  to  which  the  inge- 
Buity  of  man  may  resort;  assuming  that  such 
power  exists  under  the  laws  of  nations,  I  think 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  that  power  lias  never 
been  exerted  for  the  purpose  merely  of  punish- 
iag  prior  outrages  of  the  same  description. 

'^  I  come  to  ^e  proposition  as  reported  from 
tiie  committee,  which  is  almost  precisely  the 
lime  in  words,  and  is  substantially  identical 
with  the  original  resolution  offered  by  the  mem- 
ber from  OMo,  except  that  it  omits  the  provi- 
sion that  the  officer  is  to  be  dismissed  if  he  does 
not  perform  his  duty,  and  announces  to  the 
President  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  Congress 
m  pasnng  the  resolution  to  make  it  obligatory 
upon  him ;  but  we  are  asked  to  say  to  him  that 
it  b  his  duty  to  resort  to  this  measure.  We  are 
to  tell  him  that  a  resort  to  this  measure  is  ab- 
lolately  nece^ary  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
barbarities  being  practised  upon  our  own  prison- 
ers; and  under  some  doubt — I  do  not  stop  to 
inqaire  whether  it  was  well  founded  or  not — 
of  tiie  authority  of  Congress  by  legislation  to 
interfere  with  the  President  at  all  in  relation 
to  such  duties  as  are  stated  in  this  resolution, 
it  condndes  with  saying  that  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood merely  as  advising  the  President,  and  not 
m  eootroUing  hun.  Advising  him  to  do  what  ? 
The  honorable  member  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Brown),  whom  I  do  not  now  see  in  his  seat, 
tte  other  day  said  that  it  was  not  the  purpose 
of  the  committee  to  suggest  to  the  President  the 
propriety  of  proceeding  at  once  to  the  execution 
of  tJiis  daty  of  retaliation ;  4uid  he  found,  as  he 
opposed,  a  reason  for  that  construction  in  the 
btter  clause  of  the  resolution,  which  declares 
that  the  resolution  itself  is  designed  to  be  merely 
advisory  to  the  President.    That  is  true ;  but 


what  is  the  advice  ?  What  are  we  asked  to  do? 
What  is  every  individaal  Senator  askod  to  do  ? 
To  advise  the  President  that  in  our  opinion  he 
should  proceed  at  once  to  starve,  to  torture,  to 
assassinate,  to  freeze  to  death  the  prisoners 
who  are  in  our  hands ;  and  every  other  mode 
of  dealing  such  as  our  prisoners  have  been 
treated  with  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 
The  President  is  advised  to  do  that  at  once. 

"  Now,  is  it  expedient  to  exert  it  even  if  we 
have  the  legal  power  to  exert  it?  The  honora- 
ble member  assumes  that  the  starvation  of  the 
four  or  five  thousand,  or  the  twenty  or  thirty  ' 
thousand,  or  whatever  may  be  the  number  of 
prisoners  now  in  our  hands,  will  prevent  the 
starvation  of  the  thousands  who  are  in  the 
hands  of  tiie  enemy  or  may  hercafler  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  rebel  enemy.  Docs  he  know 
it?  Who  can?  If  the  rebel  government  was 
privy  to  the  enonnities  practiseil  upon  fmr  pris- 
oners, they  are  to  be  restrained  by  no  moral 
restraint  Everybody  will  concede  that  They 
are  brutes  in  the  form  of  man ;  they  are  sav- 
ages worse  than  the  wildest  Indian  that  ever  ran 
loose  on  the  pnuries;  and  nothing  like  moral 
restraint  will  prevent  their  continuing  these 
barbarities.  Suppose  they  do ;  are  we  to  con- 
tinue them?  Then  what  will  the  world  say? 
What  would  any  m.an  sayif  he  had  the  power 
in  his  own  hands?  What  will  the  voice  of 
Chi'istian  civilization  say  ?  That  such  barbari- 
ties must  be  arrested.  Other  nations  have  an 
interest  in  it  They  cannot  stand  by  and  see 
the  people  of  the  United  States  become  a  band 
of  savages,  not  fighting  in  honorable  warfare, 
meeting  the  foe  face  to  face,  bat  ailer  he  has 
suocuniDed  and  yielded  to  the  power  exerted 
against  him  by  either  side  and  gets  into  the 
hands  of  either  party,  the  work  of  extermina- 
tion is  to  begin  in  the  most  odious  and  disgust- 
ing form  ever  known  to  civilized  mau.  Would 
not  one  man«  if  a  Christian,  having  the  power, 
arrest  it ?  Who  can  doubt  tiiat  ?  will  not  the 
nations  of  Christendom  be  called  upon  to  arrest 
it  ?  Will  the  God  of  justice  fail  to  proclaim 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  arrest  it? 

"  But  then  what  is  to  become  of  the  Union  ? 
Where  is  the  struggle  to  end  ?  From  the  first 
I  never  doubted  how  it  would  end  if  conducted 
upon  high,  elevated  principle.  I* never  for  a 
moment  questioned  that  the  time  would  come, 
and  as  I  think  it  should  have  come  before,  and 
would  have  come  before  if  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  had  been  properly  used,  but  that 
the  time  was  sure  to  come  when  the  rebeUion 
would  be  frustrated  and  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment reinstated ;  and  no  matter  what  may 
happen,  no  matter  what  course  from  time  to  time 
the  United  States  or  the  rebels  may  adopt,  I 
shall  continue  to  entertain  the  same  expecta- 
tion, and  shall  continue  till  the  last  ray  of  hope 
is  extinguished  in  the  darkness  of  perpetual 
night  But  let  us  turn  as  against  each  other 
the  arts  of  the  savage ;  let  us  proclaim  war  to 
the  knife,  and,  what  is  but  littie  worse,  a  resort 
to  such  measures  as  are  contemplated  by  thij 
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resolution,  and  tlie  other  side  continue  to  meet 
us  in  the  same  way — ^I  speak  it  "with  due  re- 

Xct  to  those  who  entertain  a  different  opinion 
►ut  this  resolution — ^we  shall  no  longer  have 
the  support  of  the  God  of  justice ;  the  war 
ought  to  cease ;  the  destruction  of  the  Union, 
the  end  of  the  freest  constitutional  Govemment 
that  ever  existed  will  have  come,  and  ought  to 
come  if  it  is  to  be  supported  only  by  a  resort  to 
savage  methods." 

Mr.  Sumner  followed,  in  opposition  to  the 
measure,  saying :  "  The  committee,  not  content 
with  what  has  been  done — distrustful,  perhaps, 
of  the  commanding  general — have  proposed 
that  Congress  shall  instruct  the  President  to 
enter  upon  a  system  of  retaliation,  where  we 
shall  imitate  as  precisely  as  possible  rebel  bar- 
barism, and  make  our  piisons  the  same  scenes 
of  torment  which  we  denounce.  Why,  sir,  to 
state  the  case  is  to  answer  it.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  who  advocates  so  eloquently 
this  unprecedented  retaliation  attempted  a  de- 
scription of  the  torments  of  the  rebel  prisons; 
but  language  failed  him.  After  speaking  of 
their  'immeasurable  criminality'  and  *the 
horrors  of  these  scenes,'  which  he  said  were 
*  absolutely  indescribable,'  he  proceeded  to  ask 
that  we  should  do  these  same  things ;  that  we 
should  take  the  lives  of  prisoners,  even  by  freez- 
ing and  starvation,  or  turn  them  into  living 
skeletons — by  act  of  Congress. 

"  Sir,  the  law  of  retaliation,  which  he  in- 
vokes, has  its  limits,  and  these  are  found  in- the 
laws  of  civilized  society.  Admit  the  law  of  re- 
taliation ;  but  you  cannot  escape  from  its  cir- 
cumscription. As  well  undertake  to  escape 
from  the  planet  on  which  we  live.  What  civ- 
ilization forbids  cannot  be  done.  Your  enemy 
may  be  barbarous  and  cruel,  but  you  cannot  be 
barbarous  and  cruel.  The  rule  is  clear  and  un- 
questionable. Perhaps  the  true  principle  of 
law  on  this  precise  question  was  never  better 
expressed  than  by  one  of  our  masters,  Shak- 
speare,  jurist  as  well  as  poet,  when  he  makes 
Macbeth  exclaim : 

'  I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ; 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none.' 

So  with  us  now.  We  are  pennitted  to  do  all 
that  may  become  a  man ;  bat  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  followed,  say- 
ing, relative  to  the  exchange  of  colored  troops : 
"The  Senator  from  Kentucky,  if  I  understood 
him,  I  will  not  undertake  to  give  his  words,  but 
the  idea,  said,  in  substance,  that  if  the  only  ob- 
struction to  the  exchange  of  prisoners  grows 
out  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  rebels  to  ex- 
change colored  prisoners,  the  exchange  ought 
to  go  on  nevertheless,  and  the  colored  prisoners 
kfk  in  prison  or  in  confinement :  and  I  under- 
stood the  Senator  from  Maryland  to  make  sub- 
stantially the  same  averment :  that  if  the  treat- 
ment of  our  colored  prisoners  was  the  only 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  these  exchanges,  they 
ought  to  be  left  in  prison." 

Mi\  Davis :  "  The  honorable  Senator  did  not 


state  me  exactly  right.  My  position  was  this . 
that  if  any  class  of  Union  prisoners,  withont 
regard  to  color,  could  be  exchanged  by  oar 
Government,  it  was  the  duty  of  our  Govan- 
ment  to  make  the  exchange,  and  not  to  pennit 
the  fact  that  another  class  of  prisoners  cannot 
be  exchanged  to  be  an  obstacle  to  the  eichango 
of  those  who  can  be  exchanged,  and  that  m^- 
out  regard  to  color." 

Mr.  Hale :  "  That  is  a  modified  statement  of 
the  position,  but  the  sentiment  is  the  same. 
That  statement,  that  opinion,  and  that  position 
I  deny  utterly.  If  this  Government,  haying 
called  to  its  defence  this  most  defenceless  class, 
a  class  who  are  without  rights,  without  the 
right  to  protect  themselves  or  the  right  to  sedc 
protection  under  a  Govemment  of  law— if  this 
Government,  in  this  gigantic  struggle  for  its 
existence,  has  called  upon  that  defenceless  por- 
tion of  its  people  to  come  into  the  ranks  and 
fight  its  battles,  if  there  is  one  duty  on  earth 
binding  above  all  other  duties  upon  this  Got- 
emment,  it  is  to  see  that  every  protection  con- 
sistent with  the  state  of  war  and  the  laws  of 
war  and  the  rights  of  war  are  extended  to  that 
defenceless  portion  of  our  soldiery.  Sir,  look 
at  them.  What  are  they  ?  The  highest  jndicial 
tribunal  of  the  land  has  said  they  were  a  class 
with  no  rights  that  white  men  were  bound  to 
respect ;  iJbey  were  the  outcasts  and  the  down- 
trodden of  earth ;  the  common  rights  of  hn- 
manity  denied  to  them ;  Jiolden,  instead  of  be- 
ing considered  as  men,  like  beasts  of  bnrden, 
and  sold  like  them  on  the  auction  block.  This 
country,  in  its  hour  of  necessity  and  emergency, 
has  caUed  upon  these  men,  and  they  have  come 
forward ;  and  the  testimony  of  all  your  officers 
is  that  they  have  fought  with  a  courage,  a  her- 
oism, a  bravery,  and  a  devotion  unsurpassed 
by  any  of  your  soldiers.  The  proposition  that 
if  they  be  captured  and  held  by  the  rebels  as 
prisoners  they  may  be  neglected  and  overlooked 
in  any  contingency,  is  to  my  mind  monstrous, 
and  would  stamp  this  Government  before  all 
posterity  and  all  time  as  guilty  of  the  most  in- 
famouB  position  they  could  take.  When  you 
called  a  black  man  into  your  army,  when  you 
gave  him  your  uniform  and  made  him  a  soldier, 
he  became  a  soldier  to  all  intents  and  purposes; 
and  if  there  is  one  ckss  more  than  another  that 
has  a  right  in  the  hour  of  its  distress  to  appeal 
to  the  Govemment  for  protection,  it  is  that 
most  helpless  and  most  defenceless  class  that 
you  have  put  into  your  army.  I  say  that  if  the 
Government,  in  its  negotiations  for  exchanges, 
consents  to  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  difference 
that  shall  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
colored  soldier,  they  are  treacherous  to  the 
highest  trusts  that  have  been  confided  to  them, 
and  false  and  recreant  to  the  first  principles  of 
duty  which  the  position  of  these  men  iropofle* 
upon  the  Govemment 

"I  desire  to  make  these  remarks  in  ordor 
that  this  sentiment  might  not  go  out  unchal 
lenged  before  the  country.  I  repeat  again  that 
in  proportion  to  their  defenceless  position  tiiey 
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.hire  the  higher  daim  upon  the  Goyemment 
What  is  the  history  of  it  ?  We  began  this  war 
vithont  their  helpi  We  were  disposed  to  ig- 
nore them.  We  treated  them  in  the  manner  m 
Thich  the  public  policy  of  the  General  Govern- 
nmt  had  treated  them.  Bat,  sir,  the  God  of 
nations  and  the  God  of  justice  taught  ns  a  ter- 
rible lesson.  We  were  slow  to  learn  it,  bat  we 
learned  it  at  last.  We  learned  that  in  this  gi- 
gantic strife  it  was  necessary  to  oar  final  sno- 
ces3,  to  seaire  the  blessing  of  the  God  of  na- 
ti(HiB,  that  we  should  use  for  our  defence  in 
tills  sfrnggle  this  very  class  of  our  population. 
We  have  called  on  them ;  we  have  called  them 
into  onr  serrice  by  hundreds  and  thonsands, 
and  bj  our  legislation  we  are  inviting  them 
these  again,  aud  onr  armies  in  a  great  measure 
are  filled  up  with  them.  What  will  be  the 
effect,  what  wOl  be  the  consequence,  if  it  be 
proclaimed  to-day  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  have  adopted  a  policy  which 
looks  to  the  exchange  of  their  white  prisoners, 
leavmg  the  black  prisoners  to  their  fate?  " 

Mr.  Johnson  replied :  "I  put  it  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hamx>shire  whetiier,  if  this  state 
of  things  shall  exist^  he  would  be  willing  that 
there  diould  be  no  exchanges.  We  have  of 
thdr  prisoners,  say  thirty  thousand ;  they  have 
of  oars  thirty  thousand ;  and  of  that  thirty  thou- 
sand ten  thousand  are  colored  soldiers.  They 
are  willing  to  exchange  the  twenty  thousand  that 
th^have  of  white  soldiers  for  the  twenty  thou- 
sand tiiat  we  have  of  their  white  soldiers ;  but 
the  United  States  say,  No ;  we  will  do  no  such 
thing;  we  will  leave  in  rebel  imprisonment, 
abject  to  all  the  cruelties  to  which  they  are 
objected,  the  entire  white  soldiery  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  because  we  are  nnable  to  get  back 
more  than  a  portion  of  our  soldiers,  the  rebels 
baring  decided,  or  being  supposed  to  have  de- 
termined, that  they  would  not  release  any  of 
their  black  prisoners.  Does  the  honorable 
member  say  that  would  be  right?  He  feels  for 
the  black  soldier  not  more  strongly  than  I  do. 
I  have  said  before,  upon  this  floor,  at  the  last 
«»on,  and,  I  believe,  at  the  present  session, 
that!  would  go  as  far  as  any  Senator  in  pro- 
tecting any  black  man  who  might  be  enlisted 
oto  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  shoul- 
teed  his  musket  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
United  States;  but  while  I  feel  all  the  sympa- 
%  and  all  the  obligation  consequent  upon  the 
«tent  of  that  proper  sympathy  to  the  black 

rner,  I  cannot  forget  that  there  is  sympathy 
to  the  white  soldier,  and  an  obligation 
powing  out  of  that  sentiment." 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  "Now, 
what  was  the  simple  proposition  that  I  sub- 
mitted? It  was  a  proposition  to  send  two  com- 
missioners, or  commissaries,  if  you  choose  to 
aD  them  so,  to  consult  with  the  rebel  author- 
^  with  a  view  to  the  better  treatment  of  our 
P^nera,  and  to  devise  a  practicable  system 
wr  that  purpose.  That  such  a  commission 
Wd  do  it,  costing  us,  I  admit,  some  money  to 
^^  it  out,  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt    In 


fact,  a  few  weeks  ago  a  partial  arrangement 
was  made  wtth  the  rebel  authorities  by  which 
they  sent  cotton  to  New  York,  sold  that  cot- 
ton, and  took  the  proceeds  and  invested  it  for 
the  relief  and  benefit  of  their  own  prisoners  in 
our  hands.  General  Beale,  of  Arkansas,  a  pris- 
oner in  Boston  harbor,  is  engdged  to-day  in 
carrying  out  that  arrangement  on  their  part 
General  Hays,  of  Boston,  a  prisoner  captured 
on  the  Weldon  Railroad,  and  a  prisoner  nowj  Is 
engaged,  I  understand,  on  our  part  in  domg 
something  for  the  relief  of  our  prisoners.  This 
partial  relief  already  secured  has  done  more  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  our  prisoners  than  all 
the  talk  and  all  the  speeches  that  have  been 
made  in  the  Senate  and  the  country ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  addressed  ourselves  to  that  matter 
of  humanity  as  we  should,  we  could  do  a  great 
deal  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  our  brave  sol* 
diers  in  rebel  hands. 

"There  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  that 
proposition  in  passing  the  Senator^s  resolution 
for  retaliation.  I  do  not  oppose  that  resolution 
if  the  words  *  in  kind '  were  stricken  out  of  it 
The  resolution  originally  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  I  could  not  vote  for.  That  res- 
olution, in  its  preamble,  arraigns  the  rebels  for 
barbarism  and  cruelty  that  would  disgrace  the 
devils  in  the  bottomless  pit,  and  then  asks  ns 
to  treat  their  men*  in  kind.'  I  could  not  do  it ; 
I  could  not  vote  for  it  I  have  not  the  nerve, 
and  I  thank  God  I  have  not  the  nerve,  to  carry 
that  out  npon  any  being  that  breathes  God's 
air  or  walks  llis  earth." 

Mr.  Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island,  said:  "Sir, 
the  cause  of  this  treatment  of  our  men  by  the 
rebels  has  not  been  so  thoroughly  understood 
as  it  might  have  been.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
Qir,  Harlan)  has  suggested  to  you  the  good  ef- 
rects  that  have  been  produced  by  our  retaining 
the  rebel  prisoners  in  our  hands.  I  agree 
heartily  with  the  suggestion  that  he  made  early 
in  this  debate.  I  know  something  of  the  dis- 
position of  our  people  early  in  this  war  to  let 
their  blows  strike  lightly  upon  the  head  of  this 
rebellion.  I  know  that  the  disposition  of  our 
soldiers  was  not  to  form  their  lines  as  steadily 
as  they  should,  and  to  do  tlie  real,  hard  service 
that  was  demanded  of  them.  This  treatment 
has  been  practised  by  the  rebels  upon  Union 
soldiers  to  bring  about  the  very  result  tbat  has 
been  brought  about,  and  that  is,  an  exchange 
of  prisoners.  It  was  known  that  the  exchange 
proposed  between  this  Government  and  the  au- 
thorities of  Rebeldora  was  unfair;  it  was  known 
that  they  captured  private  citizens  and  endeav- 
ored to  offset  them  with  our  soldiers.  We  re- 
fused to  agree  to  it;  and  these  retaliatory  raeai- 
nres  on  their  part  have  been  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing the  results  which  have  come  to  ns  in 
the  newspapers  and  otherwise. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  apologize  in  any  way  for 
these  barbarities,  but  this  much  I  will  say:  that 
the  refusal  of  this  Government  to  exchange  has 
wrought  up  the  soldiers  of  our  armies  and  tlip 
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I>eople  to  the  prosecution  of  this  war  with  an 
energy  unknown  to  any  other  people;  and  the 
victories  of  Nashville,  the  campaign  of  Atlanta, 
the  splendid  success  of  Savannah,  consummated 
by  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  may  be  as  much 
owing  to  the  sacrifices  and  Bufferings  of  our  brave 
men  in  rebel  prisons  as  to  any  other  cause.  While 
I  will  not  for  a  moment  on  this  floor  apologize  in 
the  least  for  the  barbarities  of  this  cruel  foe,  I 
yet  see  something  in  the  course  they  have  pur- 
sued to  the  advantage  of  this  country,  and  a 
greater  reason  not  to  imitate  their  example. 
Sir,  there  will  be  no  individuals  or  families  who 
will  receive  from  the  people  of  this  country 
more  real  respect  and  adoration  than  will  go 
forth  from  the  whole  people  to  these  suffering 
heroes.  I  believe  it  has  been  their  fortune, 
suffering  as  tliey  have,  to  do  more  real  service 
to  their  country  in  this,  its  greatest  emergency, 
than  ten  thousand  times  the  efforts  of  any  other 
of  our  citizens.  I  believe  that  if  you  had  put 
upon  our  advancing  armies  the  strength  that 
we  have  withheld  in  our  prison  camps,  if  you 
had  put  the  thirty  or  forty  thousand  rebd 
troops  whom  we  have  held  as  prisoners  again 
in  arms  against  this  Government  and  against 
our  soldiers,  the  result  of  their  efforts  would 
have  put  back  the  success  of  this  contest  for 
years^  and  would  have  produced  more  suffering 
and  more  disastrous  effects  than  the  suffering 
that  has  been  brought  on  our  heroes  and  mar- 
tyrs in  Southern  prisons." 

Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  closed  the  de- 
bate, saying :  **  The  question  with  me,  however, 
is  whether  tliis  measure  as  proposed,  advising 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  resort  to 
it  now,  would  load  to  any  practical  good.  I 
doubt  it 

**The  question  has  been  discussed  in  every 
possible  form  in  which  it  could  be  presented 
except  one;  every  suggestion  possible  to  be 
made  but  one  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
Federal  prisoners  has  been  mitde.  That  one  I 
propose  to  make;  and  whether  it  be  popular 
or  unpopular,  whether  it  shall  be  heralded  by 
the  papers  as  patriotic  or  unpatriotic,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  to  me.  That  measure  is 
peace.  If  these  acts  of  cruelty  which  are  al- 
leged to  have  been  perpetrated  have  been  per- 
petrated, it  is  only  additional  proof  that  this 
war  ought  never  to  have  been  begun :  but  hav- 
ing been  begun,  that  it  ought  instantly  to  stop. 
If  these  allegations  be  true,  these  enormities 
disgrace  man  and  reduce  him  to  the  level  ot 
the  brute;  ay,  sir,  reduce  him  to  the  level  of 
the  fiends. 

"I  am  not  ashamed  to  raise  my  humble 
voice  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  be- 
half of  peace.  Peace  descends  from  Heaven — 
war  springs  from  hell ;  and  when  hell's  agency 
is  at  work,  you  cannot  expect  the  blessings  of 
Heaven.  It  is  seldom,  sir,  that  I  can  approve 
of  any  act  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  but  if  the  rumor  be  true  which  is  cur- 
rent to-day  that  commissioners  are  on  their 
way  from  the  South  to  this  capital  to  treat  for 


peace,  and  that  that  is  the  result  of  an  inforaiai 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United* 
States,  I  will  take  occasion  here,  while  approy- 
ing  but  little  that  he  has  done  before,  to  ap- 
prove  his  action  in  that  respect  Sooner  than 
resort  to  the  bloody  scenes  which  may  result 
from  a  system  of  retaliation,  if  it  be  true  that 
conmilssioners  are  to  meet  to  discuss  the  tenna 
of  peace,  instead  of  invoking  starvation  and 
death  upon  any  set  of  men,  any  set  of  prison- 
ers, either  Federal  or  Confederate,  I  would,  if 
it  were  in  my  power,  cause  the  thunderbolts 
of  the  Almighty  to  roU  and  the  lightnings  of 
heaven  to  flash  one  continued  flame  between 
the  contending  armies,  until  these  commission- 
ers meet  to  consult  in  reference  to  the  great 
boon  of  peaco. 

"It  is  pftace,  sir,  that  this  country  wants. 
Give  us  peace,  and  no  Federal  soldiers  will  ever 
again  rot  in  Confederate  bastiles  or  prisons,  or 
starve  in  Confederate  pens.  Give  us  peace, 
and  the  mother  whose  aching  heart  and 
streaming  eyes  you  now  witness,  will  bless  yoa 
for  your  deed.  Give  us  peace,  and  instead  of 
these  acts  of  barbarism  of  which  we  hear,  jooc 
land  shall  again  bloom  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 
Sir,  in  the  place  of  retaliatory  measures,  in  the 
stead  of  resorting  to  acts  of  cruelty  to  meet 
acts  of  cruelty,  and  to  prevent  them  in  the  fu- 
ture, I  propose  that  your  commissioners  meet, 
and  I  invoke  you,  if  this  be  the  honest  aim  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  lend  him 
your  willing  and  o^jrdial  aid ;  and  then,  sir,  yon 
will  have  no  need  for  retaliation;  then,  sir,  your 
soldiers  no  longer  will  be  starved  or  murdered 
or  ill  treated,  but  they  shall  return  to  their 
homes  long  left,  to  cheer  their  families,  to  re- 
joice again  that  peace  blesses  the  land,  and 
that  their  country  does  not  require  any  further 
sacrifice  of  life  or  blood  upon  their  part" 

The  motion  to  recommit  the  resolution  was 
lost— ayes,  10;  noes,  26. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iktassachu- 
setts  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  It  was  adopted 
by  the  following  vote : 

TBAS—Mesars.  Carlile,  Cowan,  Davis,  Doolittle» 
Foot,  Foster,  Harlan,  Harris,  Henderson,  HeDdntfa* 
Johnson,  Lane  of  Indiana,  McDongall,  Uorgao,  Nes* 
mith,  Pomeroy,  Powell,  Richardson,  Riddle,  SmI«* 
bury,  Sherman,  Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  Van  Winklei 
Willey,  Wilson,  and  Wright— 27. 

Nats— Messrs.  Chandler,  Clark,  Collamcr,  Con. 
ness,  Dixon,  Farwell,  Hale,  Howard,  Howe,  Btmuj, 
Trumbull,  Wade,  and  Wilkinson— 18. 

Absent— Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Buckalew, 
Grimes,  Harding,  Hicks,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Morrill, 
and  Sprague — 9. 

Several  other  amendments  were  made,  and 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to  in  the  Senate.  It 
did  not  pass  the  Ilouse. 


In  the  Senate,  on  December  21  st,  Mr.  Harlan 
of  Iowa,  called  up  the  following  resolution: 

Reaohed,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Distnctof 
Columbia  be  instructed  to  inqoire  into  the  «*y*^ 
ency  and  propriety  of  requirins  aU  rosidents  of  tnt 
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Diitrictof  Colnmbift  to  ttke  aod  file  with  the  prorost 
■•nhftl  of  said  District  an  oath  of  allegiance  or  fideli- 
ty to  the  OorernmeDt  of  the  United  States  similar  to 
m  oath  required  bj  law  of  Members  and  Senators  in 
Coogress  and  other  oflScers  of  the  Goreroment ;  and 
•bo  the  expediency  and  proj^riety  of  prohibiting  all 
pssooa  from  doing  business  in  said  IMstrict  or  with 
tbeaeTeral  Departments  of  the  Goremment  who  haT« 
not  or  may  not  take  and  file  such  oath ;  and  that  said 
committee  hare  leave  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

Kr.  Scmner,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  "  I  iv^ish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  introdaoing 
tihVs  proposition,  and  at  the  same  time  to  oaU 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  bill  which  is  on 
their  calendar,  which  I  had  the  honor  of  intro- 
ducing at  the  last  session,  bat  which,  for  some 
Boaeootintable  reason  unknown  to  me,  has  been 
reported  npon  adversely  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Jndiciary,  requiring  that  same  oath  to  be 
taken  by  the  practitioners  in  the  conrts  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  told  that  there  are  lawyers 
in  the  city  of  Washington  who  decline  to  prac- 
tise in  the  conrts  here  because  they  are  unwill- 
ing to  take  the  oath  which  you,  sir,  have  taken, 
and  which  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
only  the  other  day  took  before  he  entered  upon 
his  fiittctions ;  and  yet  these  same  lawyers  flaunt 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
That  onght  to  be  stopped ;  and  I  give  notice 
therefore  that,  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the 
resohition  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  I  shall  ask 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  as  soon  as  possible 
totiiatbilL" 

Mr.  Saubbury,  of  Delaware,  followed  in  op- 
poation,  saying :  *'  It  is  not  my  intention  to  dis- 
coss  at  any  length  this  resolution,  but  simply  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  its  adoption.  I 
would  take  that  oath  myself  very  willingly,  al- 
thoQgh  I  believe,  as  far  as  relates  to  members 
of  Ccingresa,  it  is  wholly  unconstitutional.  I  do 
not  object  to  it,  as  far  as  it  could  relate  to  my- 
self^ because  of  any  thing  other  than  its  uncon- 
stitntionality  contained  in  it;  but  I  regard  it,  if 
it  should  pass,  as  one  of  those  acts  of  unneces- 
sary oppression  on  the  part  of  the  Qovernment 
▼Mch  in  times  like  these  ought  to  be  avoided, 
h  there  any  evidence  before  this  Senate  that 
the  old  inhabitants  of  this  city,  those  of  them 
▼ho  are  living  here,  have  given  any  trouble  to 
ftis  Government,  or  even  to  this  Adminbtra- 
tion?» 

Mr.  Harlan,  of  Iowa,  in  reply,  said :  "  This  is 
ansolotion  instructing  the  committee  to  make 
«a  inquiry  on  this  su^ect.  It  is  barely  possi- 
We  that  the  committee  might  report  adversely 
to  any  legislation.  I  am  frank  to  state,  how- 
ever, that  I  think  some  such  legislation  is  ne- 
W88ary,  and  onght  to  be  had.  I  did  not  sup- 
pose a  resolution  of  this  kind  would  implicate 
my  momber  of  this  body.  It  is  not  intended 
to  require  opponents  of  the  Administration  per 
18  to  take  au  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Admin- 
Jatration  as  a  political  organization,   but  an 

wth  of  fidelity  to  the  Government  itself 
«jnng  the  existence  of  a  gigantic  rebellion. 

WhUe,  then,  1   maintain  that  in  my  opinion 

wow  iuch  legislation  may  be  necessary,  and 


I  desire  the  inquiry  to  be  made  by  one  of  the 
standing  committees  of  this  body,  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  properly  denominated  a  measure  of 
perseoutioa  against  political  opponents  of  the 

Earty  in  power;  and  I  think  the  Senator  does 
imself  and  his  political  friends  gross  ityustice 
in  throwing  out  such  an  intimation.  He  sure- 
ly does  not  desire  the  mass  of  the  people  of  this 
country  to  understand  that  he  and  his  political 
associates  are  opponents  of  the  Government  of 
khe  United  States  and  are  in  sympathy  and  al- 
liance with  the  rebels." 

Mr.  Saulsbury,  in  reply,  said :  "  Sir,  those  who 
choose  to  regard  me  and  my  political  associates 
as  in  sympathy  witli  the  rebellion  are  welcome 
to  the  indulgence  of  their  very  charitable  opin- 
ion. I  shaU  do  naught,  as  a  member  of  this 
body  or  in  private  life,  to  remove  any  snch  sus- 
picion from  their  minds.  I  know  very  well  the 
distinction  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Administration  at  the 
present  time.  I  know  they  are  asunder  as  far 
as  the  poles;  that  they  approach  each  other  no 
nearer  than  heaven  and  earth  approach  each 
other;  but  I  know  the  doctrine  attempted  to  be 
inculcated  at  the  present  day  by  a  large  number 
of  |>eople  in  this  country  and  by  a  very  influ- 
ential press,  and  that  is,  that  the  Government 
is  the  Administration,  and  the  Administration 
is  the  Government  I  see  no  objection  on  all 
proper  occasions  to  any  man  and  every  man  in 
the  United  States  taking  an  oath  to  support  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  tne  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  But,  sir,  the 
honorable  Senator  does  not  live  in  the  section 
that  some  of  us  do.  lie  has  not  seen  the  prog- 
ress that  these  measures  have  made.  He  has 
not  heard  it  announced,  perhaps,  as  we  have, 
that  it  is  traitorous  to  oppose  the  actions  of  the 
Administration  in  times  like  these.  He  has  not 
heard  voters  at  the  polls  questioned  iu  reference 
to  their  fidelity  to  an  Administration,  not  theii* 
fidelity  to  a  Government  or  to  a  Constitution. 
Sir,  had  the  honorable  Senator  lived  in  the  sec- 
tion from  which  I  come,  had  he  lived  in  what 
was  once  the  glorious  and  gallant  State  of  Mary- 
land— ^if  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  John- 
son) will  pardon  me — which  is  now  the  province 
of  Maryhmd,  under  the  acts  of  this  Administra- 
tion, he  would  have  seen  how  the  very  incep- 
tion of  such  measures  as  this  worked  injury, 
and  how  in  their  progress  they  work  harder." 
Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  followed,  saying : 
"  I  am  opposed  to  a  resolution  that  contemplates 
the  increase  of  oaths  in  this  country.  Why 
does  the  Senator  intimate  by  his  resolution  that 
it  is  necessary  to  pass  a  law  to  require  the  peo- 
ple to  take  an  oath  of  this  sort?  Have  these 
oaths  been  required  of  the  people  without  au- 
thority of  law  all  over  the  country?  It  has 
been  done  in  Indiana,  in  Kentucky,  and,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  in  the  Senator's  own  State,  without 
authority  of  law.  Then  does  the  Senator  by 
this  inquiry  intend  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  the  Administration  has  pursued  a  course 
not  authorized  by  law  in  this  respect?    Very 
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many  men,  very  many  honest  men,  very  many 
true  citizens  have  been  required  to  subscribe 
oaths  to  protect  their  persons  and  their  prop- 
erty. The  Senator  by  tliis  resolution  intimates 
that  that  is  all  wrong  and  illegal.  I  grant  that 
it  is.  It  is  a  shame  that  without  authority  of 
law  any  man  has  been  required  to  take  an  oath 
which  is  not  required  of  the  rest  of  the  people." 

Mr.  Harlan,  of  Iowa,  further  said:  "The 
Senator  desired  me  to  state  whether  I  knew  of 
any  facts  that  would  justify  the  passage  of  any 
such  law  as  the  resolution  contemplates.  I  am 
amazed  that  any  one  could  ask  such  a  question 
as  that  who  has  lived  in  this  District  for  a  single 
month.  We  all  know  that  there  are  people 
living  in  this  District  who  are  not  only  in  sym- 
pathy with  thfe  rebellion,  but  who  embrace  every 
available  opportunity  to  aid  the  rebels  in  arms 
•  against  their  Government,  who  carry  goods 
through  the  lines  on  every  occasion  that  they 
can  make  available,  and  who  send  the  proceeds 
of  their  trades  and  of  their  professions  to  their 
sons,  and  brothers,  and  husbands  in  the  rebel 
army,  so  that  we  are,  in  harboring  them  in  our 
midst,  indirectly  supporting  the  rebellion.  In 
my  opinion,  we  have  a  right  to  drive  them  from 
this  community." 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  following 
vote : 

Ykas — Messrs.  Anthony,  Clark,  Collamer,  Conness, 
Dixon,  Farwell,  Foot,  Foster,  Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan, 
Howard,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Morgan, 
Pomeroy,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Sumner,  Ten  Eyqk, 
Tnimbull  Van  Winkle,  Wilkinson,  and  Willey— 24. 

Nats — Messrs.  Brovrn,  Buckalew,  Cowan,  'Davis, 
Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  Powell,  Richardson, 
and  Saulsbury — ^10. 

Absent— Messrs.  Carlile,  Chandler,  Doolittle,  Hard- 
ing, Harris,  Hioks,  Howe,  McDougall,  Morrill^  Nes- 
mith,  Ramsey,  Riddle,  Wade,  Wilson,  and  Wnght— 
15. 

On  December  22d,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Sumner, 
of  Massachusetts,  the  Senate  took  up  the  bill 
supplementary  to  the  act  "  prescribing  an  oath 
of  office,"  &c.,  which  had  been  reported  upon 
adversely  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
It  provided  that  no  person,  after  the  4th  of 
March  next,  should  be  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  as  an  attorney  or 
counsellor  of  such  court,  or  be  allowed  to  ap- 
pear and  be  heard  in  any  such  court,  by  virtue 
of  any  previous  admission  or  any  special  power 
of  attorney,  unless  he  have  first  taken  and  sub- 
scribed the  oath  prescribed  in  "  An  act  to  pre- 
scribe an  oath  of  office,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  July  2,  1862,  according  to  the  forms 
and  in  the  manner  provided  in  that  act;  which 
oath  so  taken  and  subscribed  is  to  be  preserved 
among  the  files  of  such  court;  and  any  person 
who  should  falsely  take  the  oath  should  be 
guilty  of  perjury,  and,  on  conviction,  be  liable 
to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  perjury,  and  the 
additional  pains  and  penalties  in  that  act  pro- 
vided. 

The  biU  was  passed  by  the  following  vote : 


Tkas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Chirk,  Ck>Lamer, 
Conness,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Farwell,  Foot,  Foster, 
Grimes^  Harlan,  Harris,  Henderson,  Johnson,  Lans 
of  Indiana,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Morgan,  PomeroT, 
Ramsey,  Sherman,  Sprague.  Sumner,  Ten  £jck, 
Van  Winkle,  WiUcy,  and  WilB0n--27. 

Nats— Messrs.  Buckalew,  Davis,  Richardson,  and 
Saulsbury— 4. 

Absent— Messrs.  Carlile,  Chandler,  Cowan,  Hale, 
Harding,  Hendricks,  Hicks,  Howard,  Howe,  McDon- 
fl^ll,  Morrill,  Nesmith^JPowell,  Riddle,  Trumbull, 
Wade,  WUkinson,  and  Wright— 18. 

This  bin  subsequently  passed  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives. 


In  the  House,  on  January  10th,  Mr.  Keman, 
of  New  York,  by  unanimous  consent,  introduced 
the  following  resolution;  which  was  read,  con- 
sidered, and  agreed  to : 

Beeohedf  That  the  Committee  on  Military  Affiuis 
be,  and  the  same  is,  directed  to  inquire  and  report  to 
the  House  what  legislation  or  action,  if  any^  is  neces* 
sary  to  secure  to  persons  arrested  and  imprisoned  bj 
military  authority  a  prompt  examination  into  the 
cause  of  their  arrest,  and  their  discharge  if  there  be 
no  adequate  cause  for  their  detention,  and  a  speedj 
trial  where  there  is  such  cause. 

In  the  House,  on  January  18th,  Mr.  Ghmwn, 
of  New  York,  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  agreed  to : 

JUsolced,  That  the  Military  Committee  be,  and 
they  are  hereby,  directed  to  ascertain  and  report  to 
this  House  as  soon  as  possible  the  number  of  penons 
now  confined  in  the  Old  Capitol  and  Carroll  prisoni: 
when  such  persons  were  respectively  arrested  ana 
confined,  and  upon  what  charges  their  arrests  were 
made ;  whether  any  of  such  persons  are  oflBcere  of 
the  army,  and  have  been  connned  without  a  trial  be- 
yond the  time  in  that  respect  prescribed  by  law  or  bj 
the  regulations  in  the  military  service :  and  whether 
any  persons  so  in  prison  are  confinea  without  anj 
written  charges  made  against  them^  and  whether 
there  are  any  persons  now  in  said  prisons  who  hare 
not  had  any  trial;  if  so,  to  report  the  names  of  soch 
persons,  the  time  when  they  were  arrested,  and  the 
alleged  cause  of  their  arrest  respectively ;  and  that 
the  said  committee  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  author* 
ized  to  send  for  persons  and  papers. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  subsequently 
moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution  was  agreed  to.  He  said:  "I  thonght 
that  it  was  a  resolution  of  inquiry,  and  I  now 
find  that  it  is  absolute  and  directory." 

Mr.  Ganson,  of  New  York,  replied :  "I know 
the  case  of  one  of  my  constituents,  a  captain, 
who  has  been  confined  in  prison  since  the  27th 
of  October  last  without  charges  being  preferred 
against  hira.  and  after  he  had  served  tluree  years 
and  a  half  m  the  army.  I  called  u^n  him  on 
Saturday  and  was  permitted  to  inquire  into  hfe 
case  in  the  presence  of  a  turnkey,  who  insistea 
upon  sitting  between  him  and  myself  and  listen- 
ing to  our  conversation.  I  felt  it  to  be  a  per- 
sonal indignity,  and  I  am  determined  that  the 
position  of  this  prisoner  shaU  be  investigated  if 
tliere  is  any  power  in  this  House  to  have  it 
done." 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Maryland,  followed,  saying: 
"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  see  why  that  resolutior 
should  not  stand.  I  suppose  it  is  the  right  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  more  tw 
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its  rigfac,  its  dntr,  to  see  that  the  liberty  of  the 
citizen  is  not  unlawfWly  violated.  If  persons 
have  been  confined  in  these  prisons  beyond  the 
period  allowed  by  law,  we  are  entitled  to  know 
it,  that  we  may  apply  a  remedy.  If  persons  are 
there  confined,  onder  the  discretionary  order 
of  the  President,  which  discretion  we  have  con- 
ferred npon  him  by  the  law  suspending  the 
Slit  of  habeas  cdrpus^  that  is  an  adequate  and 
conclofflTe  reply  to  any  investigation.  If  any 
officer  of  the  army  has  been  arrested,  not  imder 
the  discretionary  power  conferred  upon  the 
President  but  m  the  administration  of  the  ordi- 
nary laws  for  the  government  of  the  army, 
Qien  is  a  law  that  entitles  him  to  trial  or  to  his 
dlsdiar^  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period 
of  time  if  he  be  not  tried ;  and  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ganson)  to 
have  said  that  within  his  knowledge  there  is 
one  case  of  that  kind." 

Jfr.  GsBson :  "  I  know  of  two  such  cases." 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Maryland;  "The  honorable 
gentleman  states  that  he  knows  of  two  such 
cases.  My  impression  is  that  it  is  likely  there 
are  other  cases  of  this  kind ;  and  one  such  case 
justifies  and  requires  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
tion. 

**  There  is  another  ground  upon  which,  in  my 
jadgment,  it  ought  to  stand.  The  law  suspend- 
ing the  writ  of  hcibeas  corpus  in  some  respects, 
in  my  judgment,  too  much  limited  the  discre- 
tion which  ought  to  have  been  confided  to  the 
President  when  that  writ  was  suspended ;  yet, 
being  the  law  of  the  land,  it  mast  be  obeyed, 
ixmI  I  think— I  had  almost  said  with  my  knowl- 
edge— ^it  has  not  been  obeyed." 

Mr.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  said :  **  I  would  like,  Mr. 
feeaker,  to  have  read  for  the  information  of  the 
House  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  law 
to  which  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Davis)  has  just  referred ;  Lmean  the  law  which 
regulates  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  which  lays  down  expressly  the  effect  of 
focn  suspension,  and  directs  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  report 
to  the  judges  of  the  circuit  and  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  the  names  of  prisoners.  I 
should  like  also  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  this  reso- 
hxtion  so  as  to  inquire  why  it  is  that  that  law 
has  not  been  obeyed,  and  whether  there  has 
been  any  attempt  made  to  carry  out  the  law,  by 
the  indictment  of  the  persons  whose  duty  it  is 
onder  that  law  to  report  the  names  of  those 
vho  are  in  prison.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  district  attorneys  of  the  United 
States  have  done  their  duty;  whether  such  lists 
have  ever  been  furnished,  or  whether  the  law 
made  by  the  American  Congress  is  a  dead  let- 
ter; whether  the  executive  departmcait,  even 
the  legal  portion  of  the  e:^ecutive  department^ 
em  set  aside  onr  laws  when  they  please  for  their 
own  purposes. 

"I  do  not  make  these  remarks  without  hav- 
ing cases  in  my  eye — ^not  alone  the  distinguished 
ease  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 

and,  the  case  of  Mr.  Yallandigham.    There  are 


other  cases — cases  in  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  undef  some  peculiar  *  higher  law' 
unknown  to  our  statutes,  has,  for  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  revenue,  or  to  protect  the  issue 
of  ^enbacks  or  shinplasters  against  counter- 
feitmg,  caused  persons  to  be  arrested  by  the 
military  power.  And  there  are  now  men  in  the 
Capitol  prison,  almost  within  the  sound  of  the 
voice  of  at  least  some  of  the  members  of  this 
House,  who  are  kept  there  month  after  month 
on  the  mere  order  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treas- 
ury on  the  charge  of  forgery.  Applications 
have  been  made  by  their  friends  again  and 
again  to  have  their  persons  removed  to  the 
proper  jurisdictions  in  the  States  and  districts 
where  the  law  is  unimpeded  by  the  military  au- 
thority, and  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
request.  They  still  remain  there,  lliore  is  a 
case  from  my  own  district  of  an  old  man  who 
has  been  suspected  of  counterfeiting.  Her  could 
be  released  at  any  moment  by  tlie  Solicitor  of 
the  Treasury,  if  he  chose.  Is  there  no  relief  for 
these  abuses?  Shall  we  not  be  permitted  to 
inquire  about  them  with  a  view  to  future  legis- 
lation?" 

Mr.  Coffh)th,  of  Pennsylvania,  also  said :  "Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  that  Lieutenant  Nelson,  a 
brave  and  gallant  officer  from  my  district,  has 
been  confined  in  the  Capitol  prison  for  four  lonff 
months.  By  permission  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  I  went  on  Monday  last  to  see  him,  and  he 
told  me  that  there  had  been  no  charges  up  to 
this  time  preferred  against  him,  and  that  he  did 
not  know  why  he  was  imprisoned.  lie  had 
served  in  the  army  two  years;  he  had  been 
wounded  and  had  a  limb  amputated,  and  he 
was  hobbling  through  that  prison  on  crutches. 
In  cases  of  this  kind,  I  think  it  is -right  for  this 
House  to  carry  out  this  resolution,  and  make  it 
compulsory  upon  the  committee  to  examine  into 
this  matter  and  let  the  pepple  of  the  country 
know  why  their  friends  are  detained  in  these 
prisons." 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  **  The 
whole  resolution,  as  explained  by  the  various 
roeakers,  and  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Davis)  especially,  is  censorious  on  the  War 
Department.  Now,  if  the  Department  deserve 
censure,  I  am  willing  that  it  shall  have  it.  But 
there  may  be  several  things  that  are  not  ex- 
pedient at  this  moment  to  disclose  except  it 
were  in  secret  committee,  as  the  gentleman  has 
said.  If  the  usual  form  be  observed  of  direct- 
ing the  Military  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  investigating  these  matters,  I 
shall  have  no  objection  to  the  inquiry.  But  no 
one  can  deny  that  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
is  a  direct  censure  on  the  Department.  I  do 
not  say  that  it  was  so  intended,  but  I  do  say 
that  it  has  that  effect.  However,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  no  obiection  to  let- 
ting me  look  into  it  more  careftJly,  I  will  move 
to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Kasson,  of  Iowa,  said :  "I  desire  to  add 
my  testimony,  so  far  as  it  may  go— aniJ  will 
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give  my  reasons  for  it — to  the  propriety  of  the 
investigation  proposed.  It  would  constitute 
not  the  slightest  objection  with  me,  resting  my 
opinion  on  facts  within  my  own  knowledge, 
that  it  may  hnpiy  censure  on  one  Department 
of  the  Government ;  for  I  believe  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  it  is  due  to  the  people  of  this 
country  that  Congress  shall  examine  ihe  extent 
and  manner  in  which  the  power  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  is  exercised.  I  state  it  on  my  re- 
sponsibility as  a  member  of  the  House  that  an 
order  taken  from  the  President  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  for  a  certain  object,  has  been  met  with 
the  reply  *I  shall  not  do  it,  sir;'  and  when 
an  explanation  has  been  asked  it  has  been  met 
by  the  reply,  *  I  do  not  propose  to  argue  the 
question;  I  am  responsible  to  the  President, 
and  to  him  alone,  for  my  conduct'  When  a 
Representative  of  the  people  is  met  by  a  respon- 
sible oflBcer  of  the  Government  in  that  way,  it 
constitutes  with  me  no  objection  to  a  proposi- 
tion that  it  may  possibly  imply  censure  on  the 
head  of  an  executive  Department. 

**  One  thing  more :  if  he  be  the  man  he  is 
charged  with  being,  who  could  in  June  last 
have  exchanged  prisoners  of  war  of  the  United 
States  on  terms  recognized  throughout  all  civil- 
ized nations,  yet  left  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
of  our  gallant  men  to  perish  in  rebel  pens  dur- 
ing the  last  summer,  again  I  find  a  reason  why 
his  administration  of  that  Department  should 
be  investigated.  I  do  not  want  the  letters  to 
increase  on  my  table  urging  Congress  to  inves- 
tigate some  of  these  facts  connected  with  the 
exchange  of  our  soldiers  in  rebel  hands.  For 
the  satisfaction  of  my  own  constituents,  at  least, 
I  desire  to  have  an  investigation  wherever  the 
public  interests  may  require  it,  and  wherever 
the  military  rights  of  the  soldiers  or  the  per- 
sonal rights  of  citizens  are  involved." 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Maryland,  still  further  added: 
"  I  do  not  desire  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
the  law  is  violated  under  one  Department  of 
the  Government  more  than  under  another. 
Nor  must  it  be  assumed  that  arrests  are  made 
only  under  the  order  of  the  President,  oe  of  the 
heads  of  Departments.  Wherever  the  fault 
may  lie,  they  are  made  by  every  lieutenant  and. 
every  provost  marshal,  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  at  discretion,  and  almost 
without  complaint.  I  speak  now  directly  of 
what  I  know  to  be  the  case  in  Maryland. 
These  arrests  are  sometimes  justifiable,  and 
sometimes  unjustifiable ;  sometimes  made  by  a 
person  calling  himself  a  provost  mar^al,  not 
known  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  acting 
absolutely  without  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  that  he  held  authority 
from  him  or  from  anybody  else.  And  such  is 
getting  to  be  the  habit  of  everybody  in  the 
country  to  act  at  the  bidding  of  any  provost 
marshal  or  military  oflScer  that  the  very  inde- 
pendence of  the  American  character  is  being 
broken  down  under  the  unchecked  license  of 
military  arrests.  The  law,  sir,  is  not  so  defi- 
cient ;  but  the  people  have  been  educated  with- 


in the  last  three  years  in  the  belief  that  the  ex- 
istence of  a  state  of  war  justifies  any  thing  and 
every  thing  in  the  shape  of  discretionary  and 
arbitrary  authority  on  tiie  part  of  military  offi- 
cers, high  and  low,  until  the  very  laws  of  the 
land  intended  for  the  protection  of  the  citizen 
are  not  invoked  by  the  pe<M>le,  because  the; 
fear  that  to  invoke  them  will  offend  the  mil- 
itary power  and  bring  its  irresponable -ven- 
geance on  their  heads.  When  I  say  that,  I  say 
it  on  my  personal  knowledge. 

^*'  Gentlemen  have  appealed  to  me  to  redress, 
in  the  un-American  mode  of  soliciting  faTor, 
some  of  the  grievances  sufifered  in  Maryland  by 
persons  who  are  loyal  citizens.  I  have  pointed 
them  to  the  law  on  the  subject,  and  asked, 
'  Why  do  yon  not  indict  the  wrong-doers?  The 
law  for  the  suspension  of  the  Jidbeas  eorpvM  is 
your  adequate  protection.  Why  do  yon  not 
indict  them?  *  *  We  are  afraid,'  the  reply  has 
been,  *  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  military 
authorities.'  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  tiiat 
there  is  a  power  higher  than  the  military  an- 
thority,  whether  that  authority  be  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  a  lieutenant,  or  of  a  provost  mar- 
shal, or  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  that  power  is  here.  I  impeach  no- 
body; I  cast  reflections  upon  nobody;  I  speak 
of  things,  not  men ;  of  grievances,  not  of  the 
persons  responsible  for  them ;  but  I  say  abases 
are  committed  by  subordinates,  if  not  by  genfie- 
men  in  superior  authority,  that  require  our  in- 
tervention, and  I  shall  most  cheerfdlly  vote  foi 
this  resolution." 

Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  said:  "Mr.  Speaker.  1 
will  detain  the  House  for  a  moment  only.  The 
resolution  which  passed  the  House  yesterday  I 
will  say  is  now  being  executed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  MUitary  AfiTairs.  I  have  this  moment 
arrived  in  the  hall,  after  a  visit  of  two  honrs  to 
one  of  the  prisons  in  this  city  in  obedience  to 
that  resolution ;  I  am  not  now  at  liberty  to  ^ 
close  the  action  of  that  committee,  for  the  in- 
vestigation is  still  pending.  But  I  eamesdy 
hope  that  the  House  vrill  not  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  that  resolution  was  adopted,  and 
thus  put  a  stop  to  the  investigation." 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table — ayes,  136;  nays,  5. 

In  the  House,  on  February  20th,  the  foDoir- 
ing  resolution  was  offered : 

Jiesohed.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  respectmlly  requested,  and  that  the  Secretsiy  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  War  be  directed,  to  re- 
port and  furnish  to  this  House  the  names  of  all  per- 
sons, if  any  there  are,  who  have  been  arrested  tad 
are  now  held  in  imprisonment  or  confinement  in  any 
prison,  fort,  or  other  place  whatsoever,  for  poUtittI 
offences  or  any  other  allesed  offence  afrsinst  the 
Government  or  authority  oT  the  United  States,  by 
the  order,  command,  consent,  or  knowledge  of  them, 
or  either  of  them  rcspectiTcly,  and  who  have  not 
been  charged,  tried,  or  convicted  before  any  cinl  or 
criminal,  not  military,  court  of  the  land,  together 
with  the  charge  against  such  person,  or  cause  for 
such  arrest  and  imprisonment,  except  only  such  per- 
sons who  may  at  the  time  of  their  arrest  have  been 
in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  the  name  of  the  priaon,  fort,  or  plwe 
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wkere  fhej  are  seyenllj  kept  or  confined;  also 
irfaether  snj  person  or  persons,  for  an j  alleged  like 
oSSence,  hare  been  banished  or  sent  from  the  United 
States,  or  from  the  States  not  in  rebellion  to  the  re- 
bellioas  States;  and  the  names,  times,  alleged  of- 
£itfees  or  caose  thereof,  and  whether  with  or  without 
trial;  and  if  tried,  before  what  court. 

The  motioD  to  lay  on  the  table  was  lost  bj 
the  foUowing  vote : 

Tbas — Messrs.  Ames,  Ashloj,  Baxter,   Beaman, 
Blair,  Boutwell,  BroomalL  Ambrose  W.  Clark,  Free- 
man Clarke,  Cobb,  Cole,  Thomas  T.  Davis,  Deming,  ' 
Dizoa,  Dnmont,  Eckley,  Eliot,  Famsworth,  Grin- 


,    Loan,    LvuKTcnr,    juBtvtu,    iu.(;oriu<J,    Jav 

dnjg;  Samuel  F.  Uilier,  Morrill,  Daniel  Morris, 
Amos  Mjers.  Norton,  Patterson,  Perham,  Pomeror, 
\flllimm  H.  Randall,  John  H.  Rice,  Edward  H.  Rol- 
fins,  Shannon,  Sloan,  Smith,  Smit  hers,  Starr,  Tracy, 
UpsoBy  Wiiliaia  B.  Washburn,  and  Worthington— 

Katb — ^Messrs.  James  C.  Allen,  Allison,  Anoona, 
Baiij,  Augustas  C.  Baldwin,  John  D.  Baldwin,  Bliss, 
Braad^^ee,  James  S.  Brown,  William  G.  Brown, 
Oiaaler,  Clay,  Coffroth,  Cox,  Dawson.  Denison, 
DoBBeliy,  Dnggs,  Eden,  Edeerton,  Eldrioffe,  Finck, 
Gaii»oa,  Oriswold,  Harrington,  Charles  M.  Harris, 
Herrick,  Holman,  Hutchins,  Ingersoll,  Kalbfleisoh, 
Orlaado  Kellogg,  Eeman,  Knapp^  LeBlond,  Long, 
MaOory,  Harcjr,  McKinner,  William  H.  Miller, 
Jtsaes  R.  Morris,  Nelson,  Noble,  Odell,  Pendleton, 
Ptrayn,  Radford,  Boss,  John  B.  Steele,  William  G. 
Steele,  Thayer,  Townsend,  Wadsworth,  Whaley, 
If  heeler,  Wilson,  Winfield,  and  Fernando  Wood — 

It  was  sabseqnently  referred  to  the  Oommit- 
tee  on  Military  Affairs. 

la  the  Senate,  on  March  8d,  the  Ciyil  Ap- 
Dropriadon  Bill  being  under  consideration,  lih. 
loDe^  of  Indiana,  moved  to  strike  out  the  fol- 
lowing section : 

Sec.  18.  And  be  U  further  mactsd.  That  no  person 
riiaii  be  tried  by  court-martial  or  military  commission 
in  any  State  or  Territory  where  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  are  open,  except  persons  actually  mus- 
tered or  commissioned  or  appomted  in  the  military 
m  naval  aerriee  of  tbe  United  States,  or  rebel  ene- 
n»  charged  with  being  spies. 

He  said :  "  Kr.  President,  here  \s  a  regular  ap- 
pnq»riati<m  bill,  every  item  of  which  is  to  carry 
oat  sn  express  provision  of  law  or  is  reoom- 
tModed  by  one  of  the  Departments  of  the  Gov- 
cnnsent;  and  npon  that  bill  in  the  last  hours 
of  the  session  is  introduced  this  provision  cal- 
cskted  to  revolutionize  and  change  the  whole 
B^tsry  jorisprudence  of  the  country  for  the 
krt  foar  years.  What  business  has  this  propo- 
■tioo  opon  such  an  appropriation  bill  ?  What 
eoBiiection  has  it  with  an  appropriation  bill  ? 
I  fil  utterly  to  see  that  it  has  any  connection 
wiA  the  bill  before  the  Senate.  Ton  are  told 
W  ttuB  provision  that  no  one,  except  those  in 
m  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
fltotes  or  a  spy  within  our  lines,  shall  be  tried 
bf  a  coort-martiaL  Is  that  the  law?  Has  it 
i«ea  the  law  for  the  last  sixty  years,  or  from 
fbe  Tery  foundation  of  the  Government  ?  No 
sooh  provinon  has  been  the  law.  I  ask  the 
Secrelary  to  read  the  fifty-sixth  and  fifty- 
fvreoth  Articles  of  War  passed  under  the  Ad- 
Voi^  V.--16  A 


ministration  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  a 
democrat  when  democracy  was  not  an  idle 
name ;  when  it  meant  something  ;  when  it 
meant  devotion  to  human  rights  ;  and  there 
you  will  see  the  Jurisdiction  of  military  courts 
aflSrmed  and  confirmed.  Those  articles  have 
been  applied  in  military  courts  for  the  last 
sixty  years ;  and  yet  we  are  now  told  that  this 
whole  jurisdiction  shall  be  stricken  down  in 
this  time  of  war  and  rebellion.  I  ask  the  Sec- 
■  retary  to  read  those  two  sections  to  show  tiie 
complete  Jurisdiction  of  military  courts  in  all 
such  cases." 
The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

66.  Whosoever  shall  retiere  the  enemy  with  money, 
victuals,  or  ammunition,  or  shall  knowingly  harbor 
or  protect  an  enemy,  shall  suffer  death,  or  such  other 
punishment  as  shall  be  ordered  by  the  sentence  of  a 
court-martial. 

67.  Whosoever  shall  be  convicted  of  holding  cor- 
respondence with,  or  giving  intelligence  to  the  ene- 
my, either  directly  or  indirectly,  shall  suffer  death, 
or  such  other  punishment  as  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

Mr.  Lane  continued :  "  The  Senate  will  per- 
ceive by  reading  the  section  immediately  pre- 
ceding these  two  sections  that  the  punishment 
was  confined  to  men  enlisted  in  the  military  or 
naval  service ;  but  when  it  comes  to  these  pro- 
visions, these  two  classes  are  expressly  exclud- 
ed, and  it  applies  to  every  one  in  a  time  of  war 
who  shall  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 
If  you  will  read  the  four  precedmg  sections 
you  will  find  that  they  apply  expressly  to  men 
in  the  naval  or  mDitary  service  of  the  United 
States ;  but  when  it  comes  to  these  two  sec- 
tions, these  classes  are  expre^y  excluded,  and 
it  applies  universally  to  all  people,  and  it  should 
so  apply.  We  are  now  in  a  state  of  civil  war. 
The  war  rages  South  and  the  war  rages  North, 
and  wheresoever  aid  and  comfort  are  given  to 
the  enemy  there  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  military 
court  applies,  and  ought  to  apply. 

"  How  was  it  last  summer  in  my  own  State! 
A  treasonable  organization  was  gotten  up  to 
murder  and  assassinate  our  governor,  to  release 
the  rebel  prisoners,  and  to  deluge  in  blood  the 
fair  plains  of  that  great  State  from  the  lakes  to 
the  Ohio  River,  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  Military  courts  were  organized  to  try 
the  oonspiratorsL  and  they  may  now  be  under 
sentence  of  death ;  but  if  you  adopt  this  propo- 
sition, you  rebuke  the  whole  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. A  court  is  now  organized  in  Ohio  to 
try  the  Chicago  conspirators,  who  were  in  com- 
plicity, as  I  verily  believe,  as  much  as  I  believe 
m  my  own  existence,  or  in  the  God  above 
me,  with  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Chicago 
convention  to  revolutionize  tbe  Northwestern 
States,  to  release  the  rebel  prisoners,  and  to 
bum  the  city  of  Chicago.  They  are  now  under 
trial ;  but  if  you  adopt  this  proposition,  they 
cannot  be  tried  by  a  military  court.  They 
must  be  turned  over  to  the  civil  tribunals. 
How  are  they  constituted  ?  By  a  jury  to  be 
called,  with  the  right  of  challenge  and  the  rigb* 
of  the  *  Sons  of  Liberty '  to  sit  upon  the  jury 
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and  how  will  you  get  convictions?  I  believe 
that  this  bill  had  far  better  fail  than  to  incor- 
porate any  snch  provision  npon  it.  It  is  bat  a 
reecho  of  the  old  cry  against  arbitrary  arrests 
that  I  first  heard  in  this  chamber  from  the 
mouth  of  John  0.  Breckinridge,  now  a  rebel  in 
arms  against  the  Government.  All  that  has 
been  said  against  arbitrary  arrests  I  heard  more 
eloquently  and  more  ably  said  by  him  than  I 
have  heard  by  any  once  since ;  and  yet  this  is  . 
introduced  here  as  a  rebuke  to  the  Administra- 
tion, as  a  rebuke  to  all  these  military  courts ! 
Let  me  tell  the  Senate  that  when  you  put  in 
operation  all  the  machinery  of  criminal  courts 
and  all  the  machinery  of  civil  courts,  you  will 
not  punish  the  one-hxmdredth  part  of  the 
rebels,  North  or  South,  who  deserve  to  die  a 
felon's  death." 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  said:  "I  never 
heard  a  dificrent  construction  given  to  the  Ar- 
ticles of  War  adopted  by  Congress  in  1806,  and 
certainly  never  heard  it  intimated  that  it  was 
possible,  by  any  interpretation  of  the  fifth  con- 
stitutional amendment,  to  authorize  a  man  to 
be  tried  for  a  capital  or  other  infamous  offence  ' 
except  on  an  indictment  and  presentment,  un- 
less he  was  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of 
the  United  States  or  in  the  militia.  But  the 
practical  construction  that  these  military  men 
have  put  upon  that  clause  is  that  they  have  the 
power  to  try  everybody  who  is  charged  with 
any  offence  that  in  their  opinion  remotely  affects 
the  military  service,  or  remotely — ^no  matter 
how  remotely — has  a  tendency  to  aid  the  re- 
bellion. I  know  the  military  prisons  in  Balti- 
more have  been  filled  with  citizens  who  have 
been  charged  with  no  offence  that,  except  by  a 
military  sense,  could  be  construed  in  any  way  as 
assisting  the  rebellion  ;  and  that  is  the  case  all 
over  the  country ;  and  it  is  attended  with  enor- 
mous expense.  There  have  been  at  times  from 
one  to  two  hundred  men  in  Baltimore,  citizens 
of  Maryland  or  citizens  who  happened  to  be 
found  there,  imprisoned ;  not  notified  of  what 
the  offence  for  which  they  were  imprisoned 
was  until  they  were  brought  out  before  a  mili- 
tary commission  or  military  court-martial  to  be 
tried;  and  that  was  not  done  until  they  had 
been  in  prison  for  months  and  months.  And 
when  they  are  brought  out,  how  are  they  tried  ? 
They  are  tried  by  a  violation  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary and  best-established  rules  of  evidence. 
All  the  safeguards  and  rules  of  evidence,  adopt- 
ed after  the  experience  of  centuries  and  thrown 
around  the  citizen  who  is  charged  with  an  of- 
fence, have  been  disregarded.  What  is  the 
operation  upon  the  Government  in  a  financial 
point  of  view?  The  honorable  member  from 
Ohio  showed  me  a  letter  the  other  day  stating 
that  there  was  a  trial  going  on  in  Cincinnati  at 
that  time  that  had  cost  or  would  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment from  one  to  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  A  trial  down  in  Boston,  the  trial  to 
which  I  believe  the  honorable  member  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Hale)  referred  the  other  day,  cost 
the  Government  I  do  not  know  how  much  more. 


"  But  not  only  have  these  military  gentkmen 
violated,  and,  I  think,  as  I  speak  it  with  aD 
proper  respect  for  the  opinion  of  my  fnend 
from  Indiana,  their  duty  in  the  particnlars  to 
which  I  have  adverted,  but  the  provisiona  of 
your  own  legislation  on  the  subject  have  been 
disregarded  by  the  Executive.  Congress  was 
aware — ^the  waitings  'from  every  State  brooght 
tlie  feet  to  your  knowledge— that  ttiese  out- 
rages upon  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  were  being 
perpetrated ;  that  men  were  kept  in  prison,  nf>t 
for  days,  for  weeks,  or  for  months,  but  for 
years,  without  being  -advised  of  what  the  cliarge 
against  them  was,  and  yon  therefore,  as  fir 
back  as  the  3d  of  March,  1863,  said : 

That  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretvj  of 
War  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  directed,  u  soon  as 
practicable,  to  furnish  to  the  jndges  of  the  cirnut 
and  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  of  tbe 
District  of  Columbia,  a  list  of  the  names  of  eUi>er- 
sons,  citizens  of  States  in  which  tbe  administntioD 
of  the  laws  has  continued  unimpaired  in  tbe  uid 
Federal  courts,  who  are  now,  or  may  hereafter  be, 
held  as  prisoners  of  the  United  States,  by  ordsr  or 
authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
either  of  said  Secretaries,  in  any  fort,  arsenal. « 
other  place,  as  State  or  political  prisooers,  or  other- 
wise than  as  prisoners  of  war. 

"  The  list  is  to  be  sent  to  the  courts,  and  if 
there  was  no  presentment  or  indictment  witMn 
a  limited  time  the  parties  are  to  be  discharged. 
That  law  has  been  utterly  disregarded.  An  in- 
vestagation  made  by  a  committee  of  tbe  other 
House  some  weeks  ago  exhibited  a  state  of 
things  existing  here,  within  the  sound  of  our 
voices,  shockmg  to  every  sense  of  freedom 
which  ought  to  be  entertained  by  tbe  Ameri- 
can citizen.  More  than  a  year  ago  the  Pre«- 
dent  of  the  United  States  constituted  a  com- 
mission to  visit  these  several  places  and 
discharge  persons  against  whom  there  ^i^ 
no  ground  of  arrest  in  their  opinion,  and  thev 
found,  as  one  of  them  told  me,  here  in  tbe  Old 
Capitol  prison,  right  before  us,  a  man  who  had 
been  there  for  five  or  six  months;  and  when  the 
person  who  had  placed  Lim  there  was  call^ 
before  the  commission  to  state  upon  what 
grounds  he  was  placed  there,  he  said  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake ;  he  was  not  the  man  he 
intended  to  arrest ;  ho  was  somebody  else. 

"  To  say  now  that  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  dragged  before  a  military  tribn- 
nal  is  to  say  that  our  fathers  fought  during  the 
revolution  in  vain.  We  are  now,  as  long  as 
this  stAte  of  things  lasts,  in  no  better  condition 
than  the  subjects  of  the  Turkish  empire;  notmas 
good  a  condition  as  the  subjects  of  the  Emperor 
of  France,  if  any  one  can,  at  the  instance  of  any 
detective  of  the  Government,  be  cast  into  pns- 
on,  and  whenever  he  may  think  proper,  or  the 
military  may  thmk  proper,  brought  out  and 
tried  by  a  military  commission  who  do  not 
know  what  the  rules  of  evidence  are,  or  wh(^ 
if  they  do  know,  in  general  utterly  disregarU 
them.    I  have  done,  sir."  ^    . 

Mr.  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  said:  "Hr.  Presi- 
dent, but  for  the  suspension  of  the  ^^^\^ 
habeas  corpus,  but  for  the  strong  arm  of  tic 
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dr  power,  but  for  the  enforcement  of  that 
power  in  this  country,  there  would  be  no  ooun- 
DT  to-day.  We  should  not  be  here  to-night 
bat  for  the  exercise  of  the  war  powers.  Before 
we  deliberately  come  forward  and,  in  the  face 
of  the  verdict  of  the  people,  censure  an  Ad» 
nmiistratioQ  that  has  held  the  helm  of  the  ship 
of  State  through  this  terrific  storm,  this  great 
trial  of  republioan  institutions,  which  in  the 
eod  promises  so  much  for  the  cause  of  human 
liberty,  and  declare  that  the  exercise  of  this 
mOitMy  power  for  the  preservation  of  the  na- 
tion, for  the  preservation  of  the  great  Republic, 
has  been  wrong,  violent,  oppressive,  and  wicked, 
let  09  paose.  I  am  not  prepared  to  take  such 
I  step." 

3fr.  Tramboll,  of  Illinois,  followed :  "  Nearly 
ooe-half  the  people  of  the  ISorih  hawe  been  ar^ 
njed,  not  against  the  GovemmeDt,  but  have 
^  eipresnng  dissatis&otion  and  weakening 
the  ann  of  the  Government  by  just  such  acts 
e  this  section  seeks  to  avoid.  From  the  begin- 
smg  of  this  war  I  have  believed  that  the  true 
»ar»  to  pursue  was  to  preserve  the  Qovem- 
fflot  and  preserve  liberty  together.  I  believed 
tiat  constitntional  liber^,  liberty  regulated  by 
)iw,  eoald  be  preserved  in  this  land.  It  is  the 
Bl»crty  we  are  fighting  for.  And  when  gentle- 
nea  lay  aside  the  law  and  the  Constitution  and 
siy,*  There  is  no  law,,  nothing  but  the  strong 
sni,'how  are  yon  any  better  than  the  traitor 
m  fight  ?  What  does  he  do  but  disregard  the 
Isw  md  the  Constitution  ?  What  is  this  rebel- 
^  bat  an  armed  resistance  to  constitntional 
«i legal  authority?  If  you  would  be  strong, 
teicrong  under  the  banner  of  the  law  and  the 
Ooostitation.  Rght  for  liberty,  fight  foi»  law, 
ad  then  you  will  be  strong. 

*|^ow,  sir,  I  have  before  me  the  report  of  the 
^wetary  of  War;  and  I  wisfc  to  do  an  act  of 
jotice  to  that  high  officer  on  this  occacdon.  I 
a^  often  heard  him  denounced  for  these  arbi- 
^  arrests  and  for  non-compliance  with  the 
^Congress  which  made  it  his  duty  and  the 
^of  other  officers  of  the  Government,  when- 
*^persons  charged  with  political  offences  were 
Jf«*ed,  to  report  their  cases  to  the  first  term 
«u«conrt which  should  be  held  in  the  proper 
**jct  after  the  arrest  took  place. .  I  am  happy 
*  bow  from  this  oflQcial  report  that  in  this 
J*?«t  the  Secretary  of  War  has  endeavored 
a.  A^  ^oty.  The  act  of  Congress  making  it 
*J  OTtyof  the  Secretaries  to  report  to  the  judi- 
jwtribmials  all  cases  of  persons  arrested  in  the 
■yn  States  chai'ged  with  political  offences  was 
jj^on  the  8d  day  of  March,  1863.  Within 
™ty  days  from  the  time  the  act  passed,  and 
PJ^  soon  as  it  came  to  the  notice  of  the 
*'*^  of  War,  he  issued  this  order : 

WaE  DBPABTMKin',  WASHINOTOlf  ClTT,  ) 

CniA^    TV  March  28, 18«8.      f 

^jwni:  I  beg  yon  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
J^jw  of  the  late  act  of  Congress  requiring  prison- 
h  »^  •    ^  militarr  authority  to  be  released  with- 

'^JttUin time,  and  to  ask  that  proceedings  may  be 
^  ipiDBt  each  as  are  not  proper  to  be  released, 
•«  ia»t  yoa  wiU  see  that  the  prorisions  of  that  law 


are  obscrred  in  regard  to  all  persons  held  in  military 
oustody. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWLV  M.  STANTON,  SecreUry  of  War. 
Hon.  J.  Holt,  Judge-Advocate  General. 

"  Here  was  an  order  of  the  War  Department, 
made  within  twenty  days  of  the  passage  of  the 

act,  chargmg  a  particular  officer  in  his  Depart- 
ment with  the  execution  of  this  law.  and  enjoin- 
ing upon  him  that  he  should  see  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  were  obserred  in  regard  to 
all  persons  held  in  custody.  Wliat  more  oould 
he  do?  The  Secretary  of  War  could  not  per- 
sonally visit  all  the  prisons  in  the  land,  to  ascer- 
tain if  persons  were  held  in  confinement.  He 
had  to  intrust  this  duty  to  some  one ;  and  if  you 
will  look  through  this  report  you  will  find  that 
at  different  times  he  appointed  commissions  to 
visit  the  different  prisons  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  ascertain  if  there  were  persons  held 
there  in  confinement  who  ought  not  to  be  con- 
fined ;  and  many  have  been  released  by  theee 
commissioners.  I  make  this  statement  in  justioe 
to  a  public  officer.  I  have  had  some  conversa- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  War  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  learned  from  him  that  these  arrests 
which  had  been  made  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  country  by  subordinate  officers  had  given 
him  more  pain  than  almost  any  thing  else  that 
had  occurred  during  the  war ;  that  he  had  be&a 
unable  to  sleep  at  night  in  consequence  of  its 
coming  to  his  knowledge  that  persons  had  with- 
out cause  been  thus  arrestea  and  sometimes 
held  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  before  it 
came  to  his  notice. 

^  "  I  voted  for  the  law  authorizing  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  habeas  oorpus,  I  did  it  because  in 
a  time  of  war  like  thuL  in  a  great  emergeocyf 
I  thought  there  might  be  occasions  when  it  waa 
proper  that  men  should  be  arrested  and  held  in 
confinement.  I  voted  for  that  law  which  pro- 
vided that  they  might  be  taken  and  so  held, 
and  should  not  be  released  by  a  oourt  or  any- 
body else  until  after  there  was  an  opportunity 
to  present  their  case  to  a  grand  jury,  and  not 
then  unless  the  judge  was  satisfied  that  it  was 
proper  to  release  them,  and  they  gave  bond  for 
their  good  behavior  and  took  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  Government  But,  sir,  when  I  voted 
for  that  law,  I  did  not  expect  that  the  writ  of 
haibeas  corpus  was  to  be  regarded  as  suspended 
by  all  the  subordinate  officers  throughout  the 
land.  I  did  not  suppose  that  every  provost 
marshal  in  the  land  would  be  at  liberty  to  ar- 
rest whom  he  pleased,  and  keep  him  in  oonfine- 
ment.  I  thought  that  whenever  an  arrest  was 
made,  the  fact  would  be  immediately  reported 
to  headquarters,  to  the  War  Department,  or  to 
the  President  himself,  and  that  action  would 
be  taken  in  regard  to  the  case  at  tiie  earliest 
possible  period.  It  seems  tiie  Secretary  of  War 
has  endeavored  to  take  action.  It  seems  by 
this  report  that  he  has  endeavored  to  discharge 
his  duty 'in*  that  respect;  and  I  am  g^ad  that  ho 
has ;  and  I  am  glad  that  the  fact  turns  out  to 
be  that  persona  who  have  been  arrested  have 
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had  relief  and  been  discharged  where  it  did 
not  appear  on  investigation  that  there  were  anj 
charges  against  them  sufficient  to  put  them  on 
trial. 

"  In  regard  to  the  section  nnder  consideration, 
I  think  it  should  be  guarded ;  I  think  it  should 
be  so  framed  as  not  to  impair  the  efficiency  of 
tiie  Grovemment  in  carrying  on  this  war,  and 
not  unnecessarily  to  infringe  upon  the  right  of 
the  citizen.  Sir,  I  have  a  great  respect  for  law. 
I  love  the  Constitution. 

"  I  say  to  the  Senators  who  are  so  zealous 
to-night  in  favor  of  military  trials,  who  are  in 
fiavor  of  trying  the  citizen  by  a  military  tribunal, 
that  you  are  setting  an  example  which  is  utterly 
subversive  of  the  Constitution  and  regulated 
liberty;  you  are  overturning  all  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  has  contended  for,  for  two  hun£*ed 
vears,  which  is,  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  be  pro- 
tected and  regulated  by  law,  and  not  to  have  his 
rights  and  his  liberties  dependent  upon  an  officer, 
without  law,  and  in  disregard  of  it  There  is  no 
law  regulating  these  trials  of  the  citizen.  Wher- 
ever im  act  is  done— and  I  think  that  is  the 
distinction— connected  with  the  military  ser- 
vice of  the  Government,  there  the  military 
tribunals  take  hold  of  the  party.  Wherever 
the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country  are  over- 
borne, of  necessity  the  military  tribunals  must 
govern." 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  said:  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  cannot  listen  to  the  remscrks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  without  attempting  something 
in  the  shape  of  a  reply.  What  does  this  section 
propose  which  is  now  moved  to  be  stricken  out  ? 
it  proposes  to  release  and  liberate  hundreds  of 
rogues  and  conspirators  now  confined  in  prison 
awaiting  trial,  and  some  of  them  undergoing 
their  sentences ;  to  set  them  at  liberty  again  to 
plot  and  conspire  against  the  peace  and  safety 
ofthe  United  States. 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  the  salutary  use  of  this 
restrdning  power  on  the  part  of  the  Executive 
as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  it  is,  I 
think,  no  news  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois that  the  very  city  in  which  he  resides  would 
have  been  reduced  to  a  mass  of  cinders  and 
ashes  during  the  sitUng  of  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion ;  for  it  IS  perfectly  well  known,  as  well  es- 
tablished as  any  fact  can  be,  that  on  that  occa- 
sion there  were  thousands  of  conspirators  who 
came  over  from  Canada,  where  they  had  been 
hatching  their  plots  against  the  United  States, 
and  for  the  very  purpose  of  firing  that  town,  lib- 
erating the  prisoners  confined  at  Camp  Douglas, 
and  doing  other  acts  of  mischief  and  destruction. 
Had  it  not  been  fur  the  same  protective,  the 
same  tutelary  power  which  the  Senator  now 
denounces  so  bitterly,  and  of  which  he  has  here- 
tofore spoken  in  thb  body  in  terms  of  approba- 
tion ana  praise  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the 
very  dwellinff  of  that  Senator  would  have  been 
laid  in  ashes  by  the  hands  of  just  such  wretches 
as  these  military  courts  and  commissions  are 
intended  to  punish.  Now,  sir,  away  with  this 
mawkish,  affected  sen^bility  in  regai^  to  courts- 


martial  t  If  there  be  any  fault  connected  witi 
them,  and  connected  with  the  Administration 
on  account  of  them,  it  is  that  they  bnve  not 
been  used  with  sufficient  vigor  and  vigikmce. 
That  is  my  opinion.  The  rigors  belongiDg  to 
martial  law  are  in  a  moment  of  war  and  public 
danger  the  only  restraining  power  sufficient  to 
compel  obedience  to  law  ana  order.  I  will  not 
trespass  on  the  time  of  the  Senate  lon^.  I 
am  glad  the  motion  has  been  made  to  strike  out 
that  section  so  anomalous  in  a  statute  making 
appropriations." 

Mr.  Conness,  of  California,  said :  "  I  will  am- 
ply say  that  rather  than  allow  this  section  to 
pass,  rather  than  that  the  Congress  of  whidi 
I  am  a  member  should  knowingly  adopt  tiiis 
section,  and  plant  the  condemnaUon  of  its  ex- 
pression upon  the  best  acts  of  our  people  for 
four  years  past,  I  would  see  this  apprc^riation 
bill  and  all  tne  others  that  you  have  passed  sunk 
into  perdition.  You  cannot  taint  the  bill  b^)re 
you  with  this  miserable  and  disgraceful  attack 
upon  the  patriotism  of  the  laud,  and  get  mj 
vote  for  it  It  is  a  poor  compliment  at  this 
time  for  us  law-makers  to  pay  to  the  men  who 
have  been  our  agents,  the  men  who.have  been 
the  mediums  through  which  we  have  acted  in 
all  this  great  contest,  that  we  now  turn  about 
and  deftuitively  say  to  them,  *  You  have  tio- 
lated  liberty,  you  have  outraged  law,  you  have 
pulled  down  the  great  edifice  of  civil  liberty, 
and  we  reproach  you  thus  for  it'  Such  an  a(i, 
Mr.  President,  can  have  no  vote  of  mine. 

Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  said :  *'From  the 
argument  which  has  been  indulged  in  one 
would  think  this  was  the  first  time  tlils  snljeet 
had  b^n  spoken  of  in  the  Senate.  I  beg  leave 
to  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  theverj 
proposition  that  is  now  before  us  which  has 
been  denounced  with  quite  as  much  passion  as 
judgment  This  section  provides  that  hereafter 
no  person  shall  be  tried  by  court-martial  or 
military  commission  in  any  State  or  Territory 
where  the  courts  of  the  United  States  are  open, 
except  persons  actually  mustered  or  in  com- 
mission in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  (ff 
enemies  charged  with  being  spies,  and  a  modi- 
fication acceptable  to  myself  is  proposed  bjtiie 
Senator  fron)  Illinois.  Just  two  years  ago  to- 
day the  Senate  of  the  United  States  agreed  to 
quite  this  much,  and  prescribed  a  penalty  for 
ttie  violation  of  the  very  principles  defined  in 
this  section.  When  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  two  years  ago,  agreed  that  the  Pre»dent 
might  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpui^  it  was 
not  unconditionally  and  without  restrictions, 
but  it  was  with  such  provisions  as  would  yet 
secure  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.  This  la^» 
which  will  not  allow  the  President  to  put  any 
man  on  his  trial  before  a  military  court  unless 
he  be  properly  answerable  before  6t»h  a  court, 
has  stood  for  two  years  without  a  w*d  of  com- 
plaint firom  my  worthy  and  very  abUoolleagnc. 
But  to-night  he  says  he  would  ratLer  see  any 
of  these  appropriation  bills  fell ;  he  would  se< 
all  the  appropriations  necessary  for  the  sop- 
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port  of  what  lie  regards^  and  what  I  regard,  to 
be  the  best  Government  on  earth,  go  down  to 
perdition  rather  than  he  would  sanction  that 
vhidi  has  been  the  law  of  the  land  well  ex- 
pressed for  two  years.  The  trouble  is  not  in 
Uielaw.  Senators,  the  law  is  plain.  When  yon 
said  there  G^oi:dd  be  no  longer  the  writ  of  habea$ 
€&rpK$  in  the  United  St^es,  you  said  that  in 
its  stead  there  should  be  this  high  and  sure 
recn^y,  that  a  man  should  only  be  held  for  a 
thne,  but  that  when  the  court  came  round,  if 
the  grajnd  jury  did  not  indict  him  he  should  be 
dischai^ed.  You  said  it.  The  question  is.  Shall 
it  be  the  law,  or  shall  there  be  above  the  Sen- 
ate and  above  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  a 
higher  power  in  the  country,  a  power  to  place 
a  man  upon  trial? 

"My  colleague  says  that  some  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  in  Indiana  have  been  put  upon  trial  be- 
fore courts-martial  for  civil  offences.  I  know 
what  the  offence  charged  was.  It  was  a  con- 
spiracy to  commit  treason.  That  was  the 
ciiarge.  And  where  do  you  find  the  offence 
described  ?  You  find  it  defined  in  the  act  of 
1W2,  well  defined,  and  the  penalty  prescribed — 
not  the  penalty  of  going  before  a  military  court 
bot  the  penfdty  is  a  trial  before  the  United 
States  district  court,  a  civil  court,  upon  an  in- 
fietment,  and  the  punishment  is  to  follow  the 
jodgraent  of  that  court  The  law  is,  as  we  de- 
eUred  it,  that  the  President  shall  not  try  a  man 
who  is  not  connected  with  the  army  or  Uie  navy 
before  a  military  court,  but  that  he  shall  simply 
hold  Mm  in  custody,  and  for  that  time  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  is  suspended,  and  shall  then 
brin^  him  before  the  court,  and  if  he  is  not 
told  $niilty  by  a  grand  jury  he  shall  go  acquit- 
ted. We  said  that;  but  the  military  officers 
say  no,  and,  as  my  colleague  says,  in  the  very 
eye  of  that  law  men  have  been  sentenced  to 
death  in  Indiana.  That  is  true,  as  I  under- 
ftand.  ICen  have  been  so  sentenced  to  die,  and 
if  they  die  in  violation  of  law  who  is  the  mur- 
derer f  No  man's  life  can  be  taken  except  by 
athoritj  of  law.  If  there  is  authority  of  law 
for  it  my  colleague  may  sustain  the  shedding 
of  the  blood,  he  may  say  that  the  garments  of 
the  officers  are  yet  white  after  it  is  done ;  but  it 
bis  been  long  decided  by  the  tribunals  of  our 
nee  tliat  if  it  b  against  law  it  is  a  murder. 
That  has  been  too  long  decided  to  be  questioned 
■ow." 

Mr.  Oowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  "  I  am 
viliDg  to  say  that  I  have  had  great  charity  for 
■any  people  who  at  first  supposed  it  was  neces- 
vy  to  resort  to  military  tribunals  to  find  a 
VBttedy  for  disloyalty.  The  thought  that  the 
Uoiosi  would  be  destroyed  and  the  nation  divid- 
fi  was  so  shocking  to  the  minds  of  loyal  men 
ibift  they  were  not  likely  to  stop  at  any  means 
to  prevent  a  consummation  so  much  dreaded ; 
bit  after  the  experience  we  have  had  of  the 
■bduevous  working  of  unconstitutional  meas- 
VM,  we  ought  not  only  to  stop  them  for  the 
fttare,  but  we  ought  to  congratulate  ourselves 
ttat  the  Constitution  itself  is  again  vindicated 


in  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  true  rules  for  our 
guidance  even  in  times  of  civil  war.  I  hope, 
too,  that  when  it  is  again  established  as  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  Union^  it  will  only  have  a 
nrmerhold  on  our  affections,  because  its  wis- 
dom has  been  demonstrated  by  the  consequences 
of  disregarding  it 

"  Now,  let  us  contrast  the  course  of  the  law  as 
I  have  described  it  wiUi  the  course  adopted 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  of  subject- 
ing citizens  not  in  the  land  or  naval  forces  to 
trial  by  courts-martial,  and  we  will  soon  seethe 
difference.  In  the  one  we  will  find  the  utmost 
care  and  tenderness  for  the  life,  liberty,  and 
character  of  the  citizen,  while  in  the  other  there 
is  no  security  whatever  for  any  of  them.  The 
innocent  are  in  quite  as  much  danger  as  the 
guilty,  and  not  generally  as  well  qualified  to 
make  defence. 

'^  And  first :  the  charges  are  half  the  time  of 
that  vague,  indefinite  character,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  reduce  them  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty to  a  definition,  especially  as  there  is  no 
statute  to  furnish  a  guide.  They  are  drawn  up 
without  any  technical  skill,  and  the  record  left 
of  them  would  make  but  a  sorry  plea  on  a  sub- 
sequent trial  for  either  a  former  acquittal  or  con- 
viction. A  man  might  be  put  in  peril  on  ac- 
count of  the  same  offence  as  often  as  it  pleased 
his  judges  for  aught  they  would  serve  him. 

'*  The  court-martial  itself  is  not  free ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  officers  themselves  constantly  seeking 
and  constantly  expecting  promotion  f^om  their 
superiors ;  and  they  are  of  course  not  at  liberty 
to  do  any  thing  which  might  interfere  with  their 
prospects  in  that  respect  This  is  a  prime  mis- 
chief as  they  only  sit  under  special  commis- 
sions, and  for  the  trial  of  particular  persons, 
whom  it  is  the  desire  of  the  superiors  to  con- 
vict, or  they  would  not  have  issued  the  com- 
mission. It  would  be  singular,  therefore,  if  the 
tribunal  did  not  do  the  work  it  was  set  to  do, 
and  that  with  hearty  good  will,  while  they  can 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  accused,  who  be- 
longs to  a  different  class  from  themselves. 

"  These  officers  are  chosen,  too,  by  those  who 
as  a  general  rule  are  anxious  to  vindicate  the 
administration  of  their  own  department,  and 
divert  the  attention  of  the  public  from  their  own 
delinquencies,  by  exposing  the  spectacle  of  some 
inferior  victim,  the  judge  advocate,  who  is  in 
reality  a  kind  of  anomalous  cross  between  a 
prosecutor  and  judge,  having  the  disposition  of 
the  one  and  the  power  of  the  other  to  bring 
about  a  conviction. 

**  The  further  mischief  of  these  trials  is  that 
being  utterly  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  our 
institutions  and  our  laws,  they  command  no 
respect  and  satisfy  no  demand  of  justice.  No- 
boay  ever  acquiesces  in  the  propriety  of  their 
findings,  even  while  admitting  them  to  be  sub- 
stantially correct,  because,  having  no  confidence 
in  the  machinery  used,  there  is  always  a  linger- 
ing suspicion  that  unfairness  has  existed  in  the 
proceeoings. 

^^  Again,  these  courts  are  directed  to  sit,  often- 
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times,  without  any  regard  to  the  convenience 
of  suitors  or  witnesses,  in  places  remote  from 
their  homes  and  from  the  locality  where  the 
offence  was  alleged  to  have  heen  committed. 
This  is  a  great  hardship,  especially  to  the  poor, 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  travel  and 
wages  of  witnesses,  who  come  from  great  dis- 
tances, nor  can  the  witnesses  themselves  afford 
to  attend  at  their  own  expense,  with  but  a 
doubtful  chance  that  the  bills  of  costs  in  the 
end  will  be  paid.  Those  familiar  with  the  prac- 
tice in  criminal  courts  will  be  able  at  once  to 
feel  the  importance  of  this  defect. 

'^  On  the  trial,  too,  it  is  well  known  that  most 
of  the  questions  requiring  the  peculiar  learning 
of  the  lawyer  are  those  of  evidence,  such  as  the 
relevancy  of  the  testimony. 

*'  But,  perhaps,  after  all  the  greatest  and  most 
serious  objection  to  these  courts  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  engines  of  tyranny,  useful  only  to 
wreak  out  the  vengeance  of  private  malice  or 
partisan  ftiry.  They  are  in  their  nature  espe- 
cially adapted  to  these  ends,  and  in  all  ages  and 
under  all  circumstances  have  been  denounced 
for  the  facilities  they  afforded  in  the  execution 
of  such  purposes.  The  slightest  grounds  are 
suflScient  to  give  them  authority,  and  when 
once  in  motion  there  is  no  force  adequate  to 
restrain  them,  and  they  usually  go  on  till  they 
are  intolerable." 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  said :  "  It  has  been 
argued  against  as  if  it  were  something  very 
different  from  what  it  is.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  says  in  his  argument  that  this  is  a 
proposition  to  let  loose  the  criminals  of  the 
country.  He  says  that  men  who  are  undergo- 
ing sentence  will  be  discharged  by  it,  and  that 
those  held  for  trial  will  be  discharged,  and  that 
it  19  an  assault  upon  the  manner  in  which  per- 
sons charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
Government  have  discharged  their  duty.  It  is 
no  such  thing,  sir.  The  proposition  is  that 
hereafter  in  the  loyal  States,  where  the  courts 
are  open,  no  person  not  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  military  service  shall  be  tried  by  court- 
martial  or  military  commission.  That  is  the 
proposition.  It  does  not  propose  to  interfere 
in  the  least  with  anybody  who  has  been  tried. 
It  is  prospective  in  its  operation.  It  does  not 
propose  to  discharge  anybody.  There  is  no 
such  word  in  it.  JN'ow,  what  becomes  of  all 
that  the  Senator  ftt)m  Michigan  said?  Then 
the  Senator  goes  on  to  say  that  but  for  the  ex- 
orcise of  this  power  to  try  persons  by  court- 
martial  and  militai'y  commission,  the  city  of 
Chicago  would  have  been  burned,  the  dwelling 
in  which  I  live  would  have  been  burned.  I  do 
not  think  any  such  thing.  I  have  no  such 
opinion.  And  the  Senator  from  Nevada  speaks 
of  the  issue  in  the  last  election,  and  says  that 
what  he  had  to  meet  upon  the  stump  was  a 
complaint  about  arbitrary  arrests.  That  is  not 
this  question.  Tliis  section  does  not  say  any 
thing  about  arbitrary  arrests ;  this  is  a  propo- 
sition that  persons  shall  not  be  tried  in  a  par- 
ticular way.    It  has  nothing  to  do  with  arrest- 


ing them.  It  is  not  proposed  to  intericre  witii 
the  power  of  arresting  persons.  That  is  given 
by  another  act  by  which  the  habeas  eorpvt  is 
suspended.  This  does  not  propose  to  repeal 
that  act. 

"But  the  Senator  from  Nevada  bsljs  Uiat 
something  akin  to  this  was  a  question  in  the 
last  election.  How  came  it  to  be  a  question  f 
What  was  it  that  divided  the  North?  There 
was  a  time  in  the  early  stages  of  this  vrar  when 
we  were  very  much  united  in  the  North.  Does 
not  the  Senator  from  Nevada  wish  that  to  he 
BO  again  ?  I  know  he  does.  He  would  have 
every  man  in  all  these  States  united  as  one  man 
to  crush  this  rebellicHi  and  cmsh  it  at  onoe.  I 
think  we  should  do  nothing  to  divide  the  North 
if  we  can  help  it.  It  is  not  politic  to  do  it  It 
is  not  wise  to  do  it.  What  is  it  that  has  divid- 
ed the  North  ?  He  says  himself  that  the  verv 
question  he  had  to  meet  away  out  m  Nevsdfl 
was  the  question  about  arrests,  not  the  qnestioD 
we  are  now  considering,  because  this  sa^ 
nothing  about  arrests,  but  somehow  akin  to  it 
Does  he  not  think  it  would  have  been  better  if 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  administratioii 
of  the  Government  had  so  conducted  tiienh 
selves  as,  if  possible,  ta  have  kept  a  miited  pub- 
lic sentiment  ? " 

The  question  recurring  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Lane,  of  Indiana,  to  strike  out  the  section  as 
amended,  resulted  as  follows : 

Teas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Brovrn,  Chftndler,  Clark, 
Conncssi  Farwell,  Foster,  Qrimes,  Hsrlto.  Howard, 
Howe.  Lane  of  IndianiLMorgan,  HorrilU  Nje,  Ram* 
8CV,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Wilkinson,  and  Wilson— 20. 

Nats — ^Messrs.  Buckalew,  Cowan,  Davis,  Hale, 
Ilendricks,  Johnson,  McDonsrall,  Ncsmith,  roweH, 
Riddle,  Sprague,  Trambull,  Van  Winkle,  and  Wade 

Abskni^— Messrs.  CarlilCj  Collamer,  Dixon,  Doolit- 
tle,  Foot,  Harding,  Hams,  Henderson,  Lane  of 
Kansas,  Pomeroy,  Itichardson,  Saulsbmy,  ShennaD, 
Ten  Eyck,  WiUey,  and  Wright— 16. 

So  the  motion  to  strike  out  prerailed,  and 
was  approved  by  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes. 

In  the  House,  on  January  16th,  a  biD  "to 
guarantee  to  certain  States  whose  goveniments 
have  been  usurped  or  overthrown  a  republican 
fonn  of  Government,'*  was  taken  up  for  con- 
sideration, when  Mr.  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  offered 
the  following  substitute,  with  instructions  from 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  on  rebel- 
lious States,  to  ask  that  it  might  be  sobstitoted 
for  the  original  biD.    It  was  so  ordered. 

That  in  the  States  declared  in  rebellion  against  fte 
United  States,  the  President  shall,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  for  each  a 
provisional  governor,  whose  pay  and  emoluaeDtJ 
flhall  not  exceed  that  of  a  brigadier-general  of  toIbo- 
teers,  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  civil  admiQistn- 
tion  of  such  State  until  a  State  government  therein 
shall  be  recognixed  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sbc.  2.  And  he  U  fuHher  enacUd,  That  ontfl  the 
United  States  shall  have  recognised  a  repoblicao  form 
of  State  government,  the  provisional  goTcrnor  je 
each  of  said  States  shall  see  that  this  act,  aod  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws  of  the  State 
in  force  when  the  State  goTemment  was  oTcrtbro^ 
by  the  rebellion,  are  faithfully  execnted  within  tha 
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State;  bat  no  law  or  usage  wherebj  any  person  was 
heretofore  bold  in  inrolnntaiy  semtnde  shall  be  reo- 
Offnoed  or  enforced  by  any  court  or  officer  in  such 
State ;  and  the  lawsibr  the  trial  and  punishment  of 
vfaite  persons  shall  extend  to  all  persons,  and  jurors 
shall  hare  the  qualifications  of  voters  under  this  law 
for  delegates  to  the  conTention.  The  President  shall 
ttppmxtt  sueh  officers  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  when  its  government  was  overthrown  as  be 
may  find  necessary  to  the  civil  administratioivof  the 
State,  all  which  officers  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  fees  and  emolnmeilts  provided-  by  the  State  laws 
for  such  officers. 

Sac  Z.  And  hs  ii/uHAer  enacUd,  That  until  the  rec- 
ogni^oa  of  a  State  government,  as  aforesaid,  the 
provbional  Governor  shall,  under  such  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe,  cause  to  be  assessed,  levied,  and 
collected,  for  the  year  1865,  and  every  year  there- 
aller,  the  taxes  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  such  State 
to  be  levied  during  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  over- 
throw of  the  State  government  thereof,  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  as  nearly  as 
msy  be ;  and  the  officers  appointed,  as  aforesaid,  are 
veirted  with,  all  powers  of  levying  and  collecting 
•och  taxes,  br  distress  or  sale,  as  were  vested  in  any 
officers  or  tribunal  of  the  State  government  aforesaid 
for  those  purposes.  The  proceeds  of  such  taxes  shall 
be  accounted  for  to  the  provisional  governor,  and  be 
br  him  applied  to  the  expenses  of  the  administration 
of  Ifoe  laws  in  such  State,  subject  to  the  direction  of 
the  President,  and  the  surplus  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  Unitea  States  to  the  credit  of 
soch  State,  to  be  paid  to  the  State  upon  an  appropri- 
aii(m  therefor,  to  be  made  when  a  republican  form 
of  govermneni  shall  be  recognhsed  tnerein  by  the 
U^ed  States. 

See.  4.  Ami  he  it  further  enaeled,  That  all  persons 
held  to  involuntary  servitude  or  labor  in  the  States 
or  pttrts  of  States  in  which  such  persons  have  been 
dedared  free  by  any  proclamation  of  the  President, 
ire  hereby  emancipated  and  discharged  therefbom, 
tod  they  and  their  posterity  shall  be  forever  free ; 
ud  if  any  such  person  or  their  posterity  shall  be  re- 
strained of  liberty,  under  pretence  of  any  claim  to 
•och  service  or  labor,  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
diaB  on  kab«u  carpus  discharge  them. 

Sac.  5.  And  he  tt  further  enacted^  That  if  any  por- 
fon  declared  free  by  this  act,  or  any  law  of  the 
Vnited  States,  or  any  proclamation  of  the  President, 
be  restrained  of  liberty,  with  intent  to  be  held  in  or 
ndseed  to  involuntary  servitude  or  labor,  the  person 
eoavieted  brfore  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  of 
nch  act  shall  be  punished  by  fine  of  not  less  than 
|1»500,  and  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  five  nor  more 
than  twenty  years. 

Brno.  6.  Aid  he  U/urther  enacted.  That  every  per- 
tSQ  who  shall  hereafter  hold  or  exercise  any  omoe, 
cmlor  military,  except  offices  merely  ministerial 
tad  military  ofioces  below  the  grade  of  colonel  in  the 
rAel  service.  State  or  confederate,  is  hereby  de- 
dared  not  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  7.  And  he  U  further  maded^  That  so  soon  as 
the  military  resistance  to  the  United  States  shall 
have  been  suppressed  in  any  State,  and  the  people 
ftereof  shall  nave  sufficiently  retnrned  to  their  ooe- 
ficttoeto  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
Shitea,  iht  provisional  governor  shall  direct  the  mar- 
^al  of  the  United  States,  as  speedily  as  may  be,  to 
aame  a  aaffieient  number  of  deputies,  and  to  enroll 
dl  white  male  citizens  of  the  United  States  resident 
i>  the  State  in  their  respective  counties,  and  to  re- 
fieflt  each  one  to  take  the  oath  to  support  the  Oon- 
tfitution  of  the  United  States,  and  in  ois  enrolment 
to  de^goate  those  who  take  and  those  who  refuse  to 
take  that  oath,  which  rolls  shall  be  forthwith  re- 
taned  to  the  provisional  governor;  and  if  the  per- 
sons takinje  that  oath  shall,  together  with  the  citizens 
of  the  Un^ed  States  from  such  State  in  the  military 
or  naval  serrice  of  the  United  States,  amount  to  a 
■■lority  of  the  persons  enrolled  in  the  State,  he 


shall,  by  proclamation,  invite  the  loyal  people  of  the 
State  to  elect  delegates  to  a  convention  charged  to 
declare  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  State  relative  to 
the  refistablishment  or  a  State  government,  subject 
to  and  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Sbo.  8.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  the  conven- 
tion shall  consist  of  as  many  members  as  both  houses 
of  the  last  constitutional  State  Legislature,  appor- 
tioned by  the  provisional  governor  among  the 
counties,  parishes,  or  districts  of  the  State  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  enrolled  by  the  marshal,  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  in  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  as 
aforesaid.  The  provisional  governor  shall,  by  proc- 
lamation, declare  the  number  of  dele^tes  to  be 
elected  by  each  county,  parish,  or  election  district ; 
name  a  day  of  election,  not  less  than  thirty  days 
thereafter ;  designate  the  places  of  voting  in  each 
eounty,  parish,  or  district,  conforming  as  nearly  as 
may  be  convenient  to  the  places  us^  in  the  State 
elections  next  preceding  the  rebellion  ;  appoint  one 
or  more  commissioners  to  hold  the  election  at  each 
place  of  voting,  and  provide  an  adequate  force  to 
keep  the  peace  during  the  election. 

Sac.  9.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  del- 
egates shall  be  elected  by  the  loyal  male  citizens 
aforesaid  of  the  United  States  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  resident  in  the  county,  parish,  or  dis- 
trict in  which  they  shall  offer  to  vote,  or  in  the  mil- 
itary or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  and  who 
shall  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  in  the  form  contained  in  the  act  of 
Congress  of  July  2,  1862;  and  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  in  the  military  or  naval  service 
of  the  United  States  shall  vote  at  the  headquarters 
of  their  respective  commands,  under  such  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  provisional  governor  for 
the  taking  and  return  of  their  votes:  but  no  person 
who  has  held  or  exercised  any  office,  civil  or  mil- 
itary,  State  or  confederate,  unaer  the  rebel  usurpa- 
tion, or  who  has  voluntarily  borne  arms  against  the 
United  States,  shall  vote  or  be  eligible  to  be  elected 
as  delegate  at  such  election.  • 

Sac.  10.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said 
commissionors,  or  either  of  them,  shall  hold  the  elec- 
tion in  conformity  with  this  act,  and,  so  for  as  may 
be  consistent  therewith,  shall  proceed  in  the  manner  " 
used  in  the  State  prior  to  the  rebellion.  The  oath  of 
allegiance  shall  be  taken  and  subscribed  on  the  poll- 
book  by  every  voter  in  the  form  above  prescribed, 
but  every  person  known  by  or  proved  to  the  com* 
missioners  to  have  held  or  exercised  any  office,  civil  or 
military.  State  or  confederate,  under  the  rebel  usur- 
pation, or  to  have  voluntarily  borne  arms  against  the 
United  States,  shall  be  excluded,  though  he  offer  to 
take  the  oath ;  and  in  case  any  person  who  shall  have 
borne  arms  ajndnst  the  Unitea  States  shall  offer  to 
vote,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  borne  arms  volun- 
tarily unless  he  shall  prove  the  contrary  by  the  tes- 
timony of  a  qualified  voter.  The  poll-book,  showing 
the  name  and  oath  of  each  voter,  shall  be  returned 
to  the  provisional  governor  by  the  commissioners  of 
election  or  the  one  acting,  and  the  provisional  gov- 
ernor shall  canvass  such  returns,  and  declare  the  per- 
son having  the  highest  number  of  votes  elected. 

Sao.  11.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the'provis- 
ional  governor  shall,  by  proclamation,  convene  the 
delegates  elected  as  aforesaid,  at  the  capital  of  the 
State,  on  a  day  not  more  than  three  months  after  the 
election,  giving  at  least  thirty  days'  notice  of  such 
day.  In  case  the  said  capital  shall  in  his  judgment 
be  unfit,  he  shall  in  his  proclamation  appoint  another 
place.  He  shall  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
convention,  and  administer  to  each  delegate,  before 
taking  his  seat  (n  the  convention,  the  oath  of  alle» 
glance  to  the  United  States  ip  the  form  hereinbefore 
prescribed. 

Sec.  12.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  con- 
vention shall  declare,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
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State,  their  submisBion  to  the  Constitutioii  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  shall  adopt  the  following 
provisions,  hereby  prescribed  hjf  the  United  States 
in  the  execution  of  the  constitutional  duty  to  guaran- 
tee a  republican  form  of  goTomment  to  erery  State, 
and  incorporate  them  in  the  constitution  of  the  State, 
that  is  to  say : 

first.  No  person  who  has  held  or  exercised  any 
office,  civil  or  militaiy,  except  ciyil  offices  merely 
ministerial  and  militaiy  offices  below  the  grade  of 
colonel,  State  or  confederate,  under  the  usurping 
power,  shall  rote  for  or  be  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, or  (Joyemor. 

Second.  Involuntary  servitude  is  forever  prohib- 
ited, and  freedom  and  equality  of  civil  rights  before 
the  law  are  guaranteed  to  all  persons  in  said  State. 

Third.  No  debt.  State  or  confederate,  created  by 
or  under  the  sanction  of  the  usurping  power,  or  in 
any  manner  in  aid  thereof,  shall  be  recognized  or 
paid  by  the  State ;  and  all  acts,  judicial  or  legisla- 
tive,  for  the  configcation  or  forfeiture  of  any  debt, 
property,  or  franchise,  of  any  loyal  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  are  hereby  declared  null  and  void. 

Sec.  13.  And  ht  it  further  enacted^  That  when  the 
convention  shall  have  adopted  those  provisions  it 
shall  proceed  to  refistablisn  a  republican  form  of 
flpovemment,  and  ordain  a  constitution  containing 
uiose  provisions,  which,  when  adopted,  the  conven- 
tion shall  by  ordinance  provide  for  submitting  to  the 
people  of  tiie  State  entitled  to  vote  under  this  law,  at 
an  election  to  be  held  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  act  for  the  election  of  deleg^ates,  but  at  a  time  and 

8 lace  named  by  the  convention,  at  which  election 
le  said  electors,  and  none  other,  shall  vote  directly 
for  or  against  such  constitution  and  form  of  State 
government.  And  the  returns  of  said  election  shall 
DC  made  to  the  provisional  governor,  who  shall  can- 
vass the  same  in  the  presence  of  the  electors,  and  if 
a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  for  the  constitu- 
tion and  form  of  government,  he  shall  certify  the 
same  with  a  copy  thereof,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who,  after  obtaining  the  assent  of 
Congress,  by  act  or  joint  resolution,  shall,  by  proc- 
lamation, recognize  thftQovemment  so  established, 
and  none  other,  as  the  constitutional  Government  oi 
the  State ;  and  from  the  date  of  such  recognition, 
and  not  before,  Senators  and  Representatives  and 
electors  for  President  and  Yice-rresident  may  be 
elected  in  such  State,  according  to  the  laws  oi  the 
SUte  and  of  tbe  United  States. 

Sbc.  14.  And  be  ii  further  enacted,  That  if  the  con- 
vention shall  refuse  to  reestablish  the  State  Govefn- 
ment  on  the  conditions  aforesaid,  the  provisional 

Sivemor  shall  declare  it  dissolved ;  but  it  shall  be 
e  duty  of  the  President,  whenever  he  shall  have 
reason  to  believe  that  a  sufficient  number  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  entitled  to  vote  under  this  act.  in 
number  not  less  than  a  majority  of  those  enrolled  as 
aforesaid,  are  willing  to  reestablish  a  State  govern- 
ment on  the  conditions  aforesaid,  to  direct  me  pro- 
visional governor  to  order  another  election  of  del- 
egates to  a  convention  for  the  purpose  and  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  this  act  and  to  proceed  in  all 
respects  as  hereinbefore  provided,  either  to  dissolve 
the  convention  or  to  certify  the  State  Government 
reestablished  by  it  to  the  President 

Sic.  15.  And  be  U  further  enacted,  That  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  do  hereby  recognize 
the  Government  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  inaugu- 
rated under  and  by  the  convention  which  assembled 
on  the  6th  day  of  April,  a.  d.  186i,  at  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  and  the  Gt)vernment  of  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas, inaugurated  under  and  by  the  convention  which 
assembled  on  the  8th  day  of  January,  1864^  at  the 
city  of  Little  Rock :  Provided^  That  the  same  or  other 
conventions,  duly  assembled,  shall  first  have  incor- 
porated into  the  constitutions  of  those  States,  respec- 
tively, the  conditions  prescribed  in  the  twelfth  sec- 
tion of  this  act,  and  the  marshal  of  the  United  States 
•hall  have  returned  to  the  President  of  the  United 


States  the  enrolment  directed  by  the  seventh  i.iettoc 
to  be  made  and  returned  to  the  provisional  governor 
and  it  shall  appear  thereby  that  the  persons  takinff 
the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitel 
States,  together  with  the  citizens  of  the  United  Ststes 
from  such  State  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of 
the  United  States,  amount  to  a  majority  of  the  per- 
sons enrolled  in  the  State.  And  the  President  shall, 
thereupon,  by  proclamation,  declare  the  recognitioa 
by  the  .United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  of  tbe 
said  Government  of  such  State;  and  from  the  date 
of  such  proclamation  the  said  Government  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  guarantee  and  all  other  rights  of  a 
State  government  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  but  this  act  shall  not  operate  a  recog- 
nition of  a  State  government  in  either  of  said  States 
till  the  conditions  aforesaid  are  complied  with,  and 
till  that  time  those  States  shall  be  subject  to  this 
law. 

Mr.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  amend 
by  in^ting  after  the  words  "  to  enroll  all  the 
white  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  the 
words  "  and  all  other  m^e  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  may  be  able  to  read  the  Constitation 
thereof."  In  support  of  his  motion  he  said: 
"At  the  close  of  an  international  war,  tbe 
wronged  but  victorious  party  may  justly  make 
two  daims :  indemnity  for  tiie  past,  and  secu- 
rity for  the  future ;  indemnity  for  the  past  in 
money  or  in  territory;  security  for  the  fntnrc 
by  new  treaties,  the  establishment  of  new  boun- 
daries, or  the  cession  of  military  power  and  the 
territory  upon  which  it  dwells.  Indemnity  for 
the  past  we  cannot  hope  to  obtain.  When  we 
shall  have  punished  the  conspirators  who  in- 
volved the  country  in  this  sanguinary  war,  and 
pardoned  the  dupes  and  victims  who  have  ar- 
rayed themaelves  or  been  forced  to  do  battle 
under  their'  flag,  we  shall  but  have  repossessed 
our  ancient  territory,  reSstablbhed  the  boonda- 
ries  of  our  country,  restored  to  our  flag  and 
Constitution  their  supremacy  over  territory 
which  was  ours,  but  which  the  insurgents  meant 
to  dismember  and  possess.  The  other  demand 
we  may  and  must  successfully  make.  Security 
for  the  future  is  accessible  to  us,  and  we  mnst 
demand  it ;  and  to  obtain  it  with  amplest  gnar- 
antees  requires  the  adoption  of  no  new  idea,  tbe 
making  of  no  experiment,  the  entering  upon  no 
sea  of  pohtical  speculation. 

"In  announcing  the  reasons  which  impelled 
the  colonies  to  a  separation  from  the  mother 
country,  the  Americsoi  people  declared  that  ^a 
decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind^  re- 
quired *  a  declaration  of  the  causes  whidi  im- 
pelled them  to  tbe  separation ; '  and  in  assigning 
those  causes  annoxmced  a  few  general  propo- 
sitions, embodying  eternal  and  ever-operating 
principles,  among  which  were, 

"First,  that  *all  men  are  created  equal,  are 
endowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights,'  and 
that  *  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.^ 

"  Second,  that  *  to  insure  these  rights,  Govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men.' 

"  Third,  that  *  Governments  derive  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.' 

"  Fourth,  that  *  whenever  any  form  of  govena- 
ment  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  i«  th* 
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r^t  of  &e  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and 
to  institute  a  new  Grovernment,  laying  its  fonn- 
dstioDs  on  such  prinoiples  and  organizing  its 
Mirers  in  such  form  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
fikelj  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.'  And 
in  these  foor  propositions  we  have  an  idl-suffi- 
dent  gaide  to  endoring  peace  and  prosperity. 
If  in  the  legislation  we  propose,  we  regard  these 
tdf^deot  truths,  oar  posterity  shall  not  only 
«\joy  peace,  but  teach  the  world  the  way  to 
nmTersal  freedom ;  but  if  we  fail  to  regard  thorn, 
God  alone  in  His  infinite  wisdom  knows  what 
years  of  agitation,  war,  and  misery  we  may  en- 
tail on  posterity,  and  whether  the  overthrow 
of  oar  Government,  the  division  of  our  country, 
and  all  the  ills  tiius  entailed  on  mankind,  may 
not  be  jastly  chargeable  to  ui. 

"My  proposition  is,  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  was  instituted  to  secure  the 
rights  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  country,  and  not 
for  the  beneHt  of  men  of  one  race  only;  and  I 
know  not  where  to  look  for  evidence  that  would 
Btrengtlien  the  conclusiveness  of  the  mass  of 
proof  I  have  thus  adduced,  embracing  as  it  does 
the  action  of  the  framers  of  all  the  State  con- 
ititations  but  one,  of  the  Congress  for  framing 
Artides  of  Ck>nfederation,  of  the  Convention 
for  framing  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
^Btes,  the  acts  of  Congress  in  unbroken  series 
thronghont  the  active  life  of  a  generation,  and 
the  solemn  obligations  assumed  by  the  executive 
depaitroent  of  the  national  Government  in  the 
exercise  of  the  treaty-making  power.  If  other 
MQToe  of  proof  there  be,  it  can  only  serve  to 
uAb  assurance  doubly  sure. 

**Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  in  every 
State,  save  Sonth  Carolina,  and  possibly  Virginia 
■idDclaware^ — ^in  which  two  States  the  question 
ef  mffinge  was  regulated  by  statute  and  not  by 
wofititntional  provision — negroes  participated  in 
eoutitnting  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
GoQstitntion  of  the  United  States,  and  voted  for 
neobers  of  the  State  conventions  to  which  the 
qae^on  of  its  ratification  was  submitted ;  and 
» that  Oonstitntion  contains  no  clause  which 
wpKssIy  or  by  implication  deprives  them  of  the 
protecting  power  and  influence  of  the  instrument 
thej  participated  in  creating,  I  may  well  say  that 
to  eecnre  internal  peace  by  the  establishment  of 
politieal  homogeneity,  and  perpetuate  it  by  the 
tbofition  of  political  classes  and  castes  whose 
OQoflicting  rights  and  interests  will  provoke  in- 
ttsant  agitation,  and  ever  and  anon,  as  the  op- 
posed may  be  inspired  by  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  Government,  or  goaded  by 
vrongg  excite  armed  insurrection,  we  need 
>dopt  no  new  theory,  but  accept  the  principles 
of  our  fathers,  and  administer  m  good  faith  to 
iHmen,  the  institutions  they  founded  on  them. 

"As  a  step  to  this,  my  amendment  proposes, 
Bot  tiiat  the  entire  mass  of  people  of  African  de- 
•oent,  whom  our  laws  and  customs  have  degraded 
nd brutalized,  shall  be  immediately  cloth^  with 
•D  the  rights  of  citizenship.  It  proposes  only  to 
gnnt^  right  of  suffrage,  inestimable  to  all  men, 
to  those  who  may  be  so  far  fitted  by  education 


for  its  judicious  exercise  as  to  be  able  to  read 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  country,  in 
addition  to  the  brave  men,  who,  in  the  name  of 
law  and  liberty,  and  in  the  hope  of  leaving  their 
children  heirs  to  both,  have  welcomed  the  bap- 
tism of  battle  in  the  naval  and  military  service 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  are  embraced  by 
the  amendment  reported  by  the  conmiittee. 
This,  I  admit,  will  be  an  entering  wedge,  by  the ' 
aid  of  which,  in  a  brief  time,  tne  whole  mass 
improved,  enriched,  and  enlightened  by  the 
fast-coming  and  beneficent  providences  of  God, 
will  be  qualified  for  and  permitted  to  ei\joy 
those  rights  by  which  they  may  protect  tiiem- 
selves,  and  aid  in  giving  to  all  others  that  near 
approach  to  exact  justice  which  we  hope  to 
attain  from  the  intelligent  exercise  of  universal 
sufiVage  and  the  submission  of  all  trials  of  law 
in  which  a  citizen  may  be  interested  to  the 
decision  of  his  peers  as  jurors. 

"  Let  us  frankly  accept  Jefferson's  test  as  to 
the  right  of  suffrage,  and  give  it  practical  effect. 
In  a  letter  dated  July  12,  1816,  m  discussing  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Jefferson  said : 

'*  The  true  fouDdation  of  republicftn  ^vemment  is 
the  equal  rieht  of  every  cituen  in  his  person  and 
property,  and  in  their  management.  Try  by  this  as 
a  tally,  erei^  proyision  of  our  constitution,  and  seo 
if  it  hangs  directly  on  the  will  of  the  people.  Reduce 
your  Legislature  to  a  conrenient  number  for  Aill  but 
orderly  discussion.    Let  every  man  who  fij[hts  or 

Says,  exercise  his  just  and  eoual  right  in  their  elec- 
on"~-j€fm^n*$  Works,  vol.  vil,  p.  ll. 

"By  adopting  this  sound  test,  which,  be  it 
remerobereo,  was  the  only  one  recognized  by 
the  fathers,  and  adhering  to  it,  our  practice  will 
harmonize  with  our  theories,  and  the  repugnance 
between  the  races  will  gradually  disappear. 
Wealth  and  power  conceal  many  deformities, 
and  win  make  the  black  man  less  odious  to  all 
than  he  now  seems.  Thus  will  consistent  ad- 
herence to  principle  give  strength  and  peace  to 
our  country. 

"  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ignore  the 
rights  of  these  four  million  people  and  their 
posterity,  the  demon  of  agitation  will  haunt  us 
m  the  future  fearfully  as  it  has  in  the  past  Tho 
appeals  of  these  millions  for  justice  will  not  go 
forth  in  vain ;  and  the  liberal,  the  conscientious, 
the  philanthropic,  the  religious,  now  that  our 
Christian  church  recognizes  her  long  off- cast 
child  philanthropy,  will  be  found  in  hostile  array 
against  what  the  commercial  and  planting  in- 
terests will  regard  as  the  conservatism  of  the 
day;  and  though  we  find  that  we  have  buried 
the  slavery  question,  our  peace  will  be  disturbed 
by  the  negro  question  constantly,  and  fearfully 
as  it  has  been  by  the  struggle  between  slavery 
and  free  labor.  To  which  party  ultimate  victory 
would  be  vouchsafed  in  such  a  controversy  I 
need  not  ask,  as  the  nation  acknowledges  that 
God  still  lives  and  is  omnipotent. 

Mr.  Eliot,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing substitute  to  the  bill : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert : 
That  the  States  declared  to  be  in  rebellion  atcain&t 
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tho  United  States,  and  within  which  the  authority  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  has  • 
been  overthrown,  shall  not  he  permitted  to  resume 
their  political  relations  with  the  Gorernment  of  the 
United  States  until,  bj  action  of  the  lojal  citizens 
within  such  States  respectively,  a  State  constitution 
shall  be  ordained  and  established,  republican  in  form, 
forever  prohibiting  involuntary  servitude  within  sucn 
State,  and  guaranteeing  to  all  persons  freedom  and 
equality  of  nghis  before  the  law. 

Sbo.  2.  And  be  U  further  enacUd,  That  the  State  of 
Louisiana  is  hereby  permitted  to  resume  its  political 
relations  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
under  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  convention 
which  assembled  on  the  6th  day  of  April,  a.d.  1864, 
at  New  Orleans. 

To  this  snbstitnte  Mr.  Arnold,  of  Illinois, 
offered  the  following  amendment^  which  was 
accepted  by  Mr.  Eliot : 

Sec.  — .  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  in  all  that 
portion  of  the  United  States  heretofore  declared  to  be 
in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  and  enumerated 
in  the  Presidents  proclamation  of  January  1,  1863, 
slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  in 
the  punishment  of  crime  whercoi  the  accused  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be,  and  the  same 
herebv  is,  abohshed  and  prohibited  forever,  and  the 
reGnslavement,  or  holding,  or  attempting  to  hold  in 
slaverv  or  involuntary  servitude,  any  person  within 
such  state  made  free  by  this  act,  or  declared  to  be 
free  bv  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the 
Unitea  States,  dated  Jan.  1,  1863,  or  of  any  of  their 
descendants,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of 
crime,  whereof  the  accused  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed, is  and  shall  be  forever  prohibited,  any  law  or 
regulation  of  either  of  said  States  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  *' 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  offered  the  following 
amendment  to  the  substitute  of  Mr.  Eliot : 

Senators  and  Representatives  shall  not  be  received 
from  any  Stote  heretofore  declared  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States  until  by  an  act  or  ioint  resolution 
of  Congress,  approved  by  the  Presiaent,  or  passed 
notwithstanding  his  objections,  such  State  shaU  have 
been  first  declared  to  have  organized  a  just  local  gov. 
ernment,  republican  in  form,  and  to  be  entitled  to 
representation  in  the  respective  Houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Eliot,  in  support  of  his  substitute,  said : 
"What  is  the  need  of  any  general  biH?  We 
passed  one  last  session.  I  know,  containing  pro- 
visions, many  of  them  like  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  There  appeared  to  be  reason  to  act  then. 
But  can  we  undertake  in  one  bill  to  state  what 
shall  be  ^>plicable  in  detail  in  all  these  rebel 
States  ?  Why  is  it  not  more  wise  to  t^ce  the 
States  as  they  shall  present  themselves  for  ad- 
misfflon  ?  We  may,  to  b^  sure,  agree  upon  cer- 
tain principles.  We  ought  to  agree  upon  cer- 
tain provisions  which  must  be  contdned  within 
the  oonstitutions  of  the  States  before  those 
States  shall  be  recognized  and  permitted  to  act 
nnder  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  work  imposed  upon 
us  by  the  people  of  tho  nation  more  full  of  con- 
sequences that  reach  into  the  far  future  than 
that  of  brining  back  into  the  Union  the  States 
whose  governments  have  been  overthrown  by 
traitors  in  arms  against  their  country.  As  we 
discharge  that  duty  rightfully  and  without  fear, 
grounding  our  action  on  principle,  or  wrong- 
"illy>  by  enactments  which  compromise  with 
principle,  endeavor  to  evade  the  great  and  fun- 


damental doctrines  of  freedom  and  equal  righta 
before  ^^  law,  so  shall  we  be  judged  as  tree  or 
as  false  in  the  years  that  are  to  come.  ¥e  mi^ 
not  be  able  to  construct  at  this  time  a  plan  bj 
which,  imd  by  which  alone,  all  the  States  in 
rebellion  shall  be  admitted  again  to  their  politi- 
cal rights  under  our  Grovemment;  bntwecaa 
declare,  and  we  ought  by  solemn  enactment  to 
declare,  that  no  rebel  State  shall  be  recel?ed 
until  it  shall  come  with  a  free  constitution,  pro- 
hibiting slavery  forever  within  her  borders,  and 
containing  provisions  under  which  equal  ri^ts 
before  the  law  may  be  secured." 

Mr.  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  in  oppositioD 
to  the  bill,  S£dd:  "  The  bill  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  parts:  first,  that  which  endeavors  to 
provide  a  present,  temporary  munidpal  govern- 
ment ;  and,  second,  that  which  seeks  to  pre^sibe 
the  rule  and  method  to  which  all  efforts  at  any 
Mure  period  for  the  adoption  of  a  constitati(Hi 
must  conform.  And,  first,  Id;  us  look  ^  its 
provisions  for  a  local  government  What  ire 
the  principles  upon  which  this  part  of  the  bill 
is  based?  Not  on  the  old  theory  of  a  cdcHiial 
government,  treating  and  subjecting  them,  a^ 
cording  to  that  old  policy  of  the  colonies,  to  tho 
will,  the  ownership,  and  the  proprietorship,  as 
well  of  the  soil  as  the  franchise;  nor  indeed  en 
that  later  and  more  modem  policy,  of  treating 
each  State  in  the  condition  of  a  Territory  bar- 
ing power  to  form  and  frame  their  own  goyoii- 
ment  with  a  supervisory  power  still  residing 
here  and  retained  by  this  Government;  bnt,ar, 
the  bill  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  not  only 
that  there  are  States  still  existing,  but  that  their 
old  constitutions  and  laws  are  still  in  full  force 
and  operation ;  for,  sir,  the  first  duty  imposed 
upon  tiie  provisional  governor  in  these  several 
administrations  of  government  is  this:  *That 
until  the  United  States  shall  have  recognized  a 
republican  form  of  State  government  the  pro- 
visional government  of  said  States  shall  fiw 
that  this  act,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  laws  of  the  State  in  force  when  the 
State  government  was  overthrown  by  the  r^* 
lion,  are  faithfully  executed,'  saving  and  except- 
ing ttie  single  provision  touching  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  against  slavery  and  the  mode 
of  trial  and  punishment  of  colored  people.  Id 
all  other  matters  and  things  this  bill  takes  q> 
the  condition  of  those  States,  and  declares  it  to 
be  this:  that  they  still  exbt  withm  the  Unioi^ 
with  their  old  boundaries,  and  constitutions  and 
laws  still  in  force,  but  without  oflScers  toenfo«>e 
them.  And  the  proposition  of  the  bill  is  to  fill 
those  oflBces  by  executive  i^pointment  here. 
This,  sir,  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  bill.  It  w 
for  the  Executive  in  Washmgton  to  sutoIj  that 
deficiency,  namely,  to  fill  the  State  offices  m 
every  one  of  those  States,  by  the  advice  wd 
with  the  consent,  it  may  be,  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

"Although  the  provisions  of  tho  State  conj 
stitution  and  of  the  laws  recognized  by  this  wU 
to  be  in  fnll  force  may  provide  for  another 
method  of  appointoent  or  election  for  tbes* 
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officials,  from  the  liighest  judicial  officer  to  the 
lowest  constable  in  a  parish^  town,  or  county,' 
the  President  may  appoint  just  as  many  of  them 
as  he  pleases,  and  from  what  part  of  the  coun- 
try he  pleases.  There  is  no  provi^on  in  this 
bill  th^  they  shall  even  be  residents  of  the 
State  oyer  which  they  are,  by  this  bilL  to  ad- 
miaiater  its  provisions  and  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  State.  An  army  of  officers,  in  one  para- 
graph of  four  lines,  is  here  created,  subject  to 
the  sole  authority  and  control  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

"Sir,  this  bill  authorizes  and  requires  the 
proviaooal  governor  to  levy  the  whole  body  of 
the  taz^  in  sum  total  assessed  and  provided  by 
law,  in  the  year  next  preceding  the  rebellion, 
on  these  people.  And,  sir,  upon  what  sort  of 
people?  Upon  a  people,  to  begin  with,  that  are 
b^ars  ana  seekers  of  alms  at  this  day,  depend- 
ent upon  the  charity,  the  noble  and  boundless 
dbaritj  of  the  North,  to  keep  them  from  starva- 
tion. Their  houses  have  been  burned,  their 
lands  hare  been  laid  desolate,  the  sources  of 
their  industry  have  been  destroyed  or  dried  up. 
Thejare  wanderers  in  their  own  land,  homeless 
and  housdeas.  And  upon  such  a  people,  with 
an  the  new  circumstances  that  rebellion  and  its 
^ects,  aild  the  march  of  armies,  fire,  and  plun- 
der, have  visited  upon  it,  it  is  proposed  to  levy 
—yes,  air,  levy — ^in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1865, 
and  every  succeeding  year  thereafter,  the  pre- 
cise sum  which  constituted  the  whole  body  of 
tlie  taxes  assessed  upon  them  for  all  puiposes 
whatever  the  last  year  before  they  ^ent  into 
rebellion.  Sir^  the  condition  of  these  people, 
upon  whom  this  ^oss  sum  is  to  be  assessed,  for 
iretchedness  and  for  inability  to  sustain  even 
their  lives,  much  less  pay  taxes,  passes  all  de- 
'  scription.  I  know  nothing  .that  more  nearly 
cornea  up  to  a  just  description  of  that  condition 
ftan  Burke's  glowing  ana  inimitable  description 
of  the  awful  devastation  which  followed  when 
Hjrder  Ali  marched  his  conquering  army  over 
^e  Camatic.  Upon  this  people,  as  unlike  in 
crefx  thing  that  constitutes  a  people  capable  of 
pajing  taxes,  that  people  which  they  wei*e  when 
the  taxes  were  originally  imposed  upon  them 
•s  a  bemr  is  nnhke  a  prince,  it  is  proposed 
neverthd^to  impose  and  levy  these  taxes,  and 
call  upon  this  innumerable  army  of  imported 
officeholders  to  collect  and  wrench  them  as  the 
*«*dr(^  of  life-blood  from  shrivelled  bodies. 

"I have  thus  far  considered  one  of  the  two 
Iwaches  into  which  this  bill  is  divided — ^that 
which  proposes  to  establish  over  them  a  present 
sjstcm  of  government  How  long  does  this  bill 
pn)p08e  to  continue  that  system  over  them  ?  In 
^  first  place,  just  so  long  as  the  provisional 
pwemor  shall  see  fit  to  have  it  mamtained.  It 
IS  left  by  this  bill  itself  •  discretionary  with  the 
pf orisional  ^vemor  himself  to  determine  when 
w  will  institnte  the  first  initiatory  steps  of 
measures  calculated  to  bring  out  of  this  state  of 
thia^  a  new  form  of  government.  The  bill 
«aj9that  when  the  people  of  any  State  *  shall  have 
«iffleiently  returned   to  their  obedience '  this 


provisiimal  governor  shall  institute  steps  for  a 
State  government,  making  no  provision  except 
his  own  opinion  for  determining  this  point  Be* 
fore  he  will  institute  the  first  step,  it  is  in  his 
discretion  to  say  whether  the  people  *  shall  have 
sufficiently  returned  to  then*  obedience.*  With 
his  place  and  the  places  of  tiie  whole  anny  df 
office-holders  under  him  at  stake,  it  will  not  be 
soon,  I  think,  were  there  no  other  obstacle  in 
the  wi^y ;  it  will  be  no  immediate  period  that 
this  governor  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  i>eople  have  been  sufficiently  subdued  for 
him  to  take  the  initiatory  steps  to  form  a  State 
government 

'^  But  there  is  another  limitation  upon  the 
proceeding.  Even  if  the  provisional  governor 
should  come  to  be  willing  in  the  course  of  events, 
to  take  these  initiatory  steps,  this  bill  goes  on 
to  say  that  those  proceedings  shall  depend  upon 
another  question,,  that  is,  whether  a  m^ority 
of  the  people  in  the  State  have  of  their  own 
choice  signified  their  loyalty  by  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  Under  this  bill,  it  docs  not  de- 
pend upon  the  wish  of  the  loyal  people  to  have 
a  government  of  their  own ;  it  depends  dpon 
the  wish  of  the  disloyal  people.  So  long  as  the 
disloyal  people  can  keep  a  minority  on  their 
side,  thev  can  dictate  what  sort  of  a  government 
they  shall  have.  In  the  early  part  of  this  rebel- 
lion there  was  no  uncertain  voice  on  this  side 
of  the  House.  It  was  held  that  upon  the  loyal 
people,  and  upon  the  loyal  people  alone,  were 
to  be  reposed  the  functions  of  government;  that 
they  were  to  hold  the  elective  franchise ;  they 
to  determine  the  character  of  the  government; 
and  that  rebels  were  only  to  be  '  counted '  that 
we  might  know  what  force  may  be  necessary 
for  their  subjection.  But.,  sir,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  theee  men — this  army  of  foreign 
officers,  from  him  who  sits  in  the  high  court 
of  judicature,  passing  upon  the  rights  of  the 
people,  down  to  the  most  insignificant  official-* 
how  long,  under  such  instruction  as  that,  I  sub- 
mit to  my  distinguished  friend,  wiU  it  be  before 
that  majority  are  won  back  to  signify  their  de- 
sire to  exchange  this  form  of  government  which 
he  imposes  for  one  of  their  own  making? 

Mr.  Edgerton,  of  Indiana,  in  opposition  to 
the  bill,  said :  *^  Before  considering  the  leading 
provisions  and  character  of  this  bill  I  propose 
to  look  briefly  at  its  history.  The  forenmner 
of  this  measure  of  legislation,  so  far  as  this 
House  is  concerned,  may  be  found  in  the  terri- 
torial bill  reported  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ashley)  from  the  Committee  on  Territo- 
ries in  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress,  in  March, 
1862.  It  was  aptly  termed  at  tlie  time  by  the 
gentleman^s  coUeagne  from  the  Cincinnati  dis- 
trict of  Ohio  (Mr.  Pendleton),  *  A  bill  to  dissolve 
the  Union  and  abolish  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.'  The  bill  was  summarily,  if  not 
indignantly,  rejected  by  the  House  without  a 
second  reading  But,  sir,  men  and  events  have 
since  changed,  if  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  not  changed,  and  the  stone  of  revo- 
lutionary reconstruction  then  rejected  by  the 
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master-bnilders  in  this  House  bids  fair  to  be- 
come the  head  of  the  coraer.  Then  the  Cod- 
stitution  was  not  altogether  repudiated  as  the 
foundation  of  our  legislation ;  now  revolution- 
arj  opinions  and  plans  override  it  as  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Not  many  are  there  in  this  Congress, 
and  fewer  there  will  be  in  the  next,  I  ^ear,  to 
do  reverence  to  the  Constitution  and  obej  its 
commands. 

^^  Early  in  the  last  session  of  Congress  this 
House,  on  a  resolution  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Henry  Winter  Davis),  au- 
thorized the  appointment  of  a  special  commit- 
tee of  nine,  called  the  committee  on  the  rebel- 
lious States,  to  consider  and  Report  by  bill  upon 
the  subject  of  the  reconstruction  of  States.  The 
ostensible  or  declared  purpose  of  the  committee 
was  to  carry  odt  the  constitutional  guarantee 
of  republican  government  to  States  in  which 
such  governments  had  been- usurped  or  over- 
thrown. 

"The  President,  by  his  amnesty  proclama- 
tion of  December  8,  1868,  accompanying  his 
annual  message  to  Congress  of  that  date,  with 
characteristic  oblivion  of  the  true  character  and 
limitations  of  his  executive  powers,  had  assum- 
ed to  take  the  subject  of  reconstruction  pretty 
much  into  his  own  hands.  He  had  assumed  to 
amplify  the  power  to  pardon  offenders  against 
the  laws  into  a  power  to  reconstruct  States,  to 
dictate  State  constitutions,  and  to  determine 
the  conditions  upon  which  a  sovereign  State  of 
the  Union  should  or  should  not  be  recognized 
and  protected  as  a  State  in  the  Union.  This 
portion  of  the  President's  message  was  referred 
to  the  special  committee  I  have  alluded  to. 
The  amnesty  proclamation,  like  its  forerunners, 
the  proclamation  of  September  22,  1862,  and 
January  1,  1868,  was  an  unprecedented  and 
startling  assertion  of  executive  power,  and 
I  feel  well  assured,  sir,  for  I  have  too  high  an 
opinion  of  their  intelligence  and  patriotism  to 
believe  otherwise,  that  it  did  not  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  the  leading  minds  of  the  Mends  of  the 
Administration  in  this  House.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Stevens),  whose  ability 
and  experience  entitle  him  to  sp^  as  an  oracle 
of  his  party  on  this  floor,  declared  in  his  speech 
of  22d  January,  1864,  that  the  President's  plan 
of  reconstruction,  as  stated  in  the  amnesty  proc- 
lamation, Ms  wholly  outside  of  and  unknown  to 
the  Constitution,'  and  found  its  justification 
only  in  the  war  power  and  in  the  tJieory  of 
military  conquest.  *  It  proposed  to  treat  the 
rebel  territory  as  a  conqueror  alone  would  treat 
it'  To  the  principle  of  the  plan,  that  is,  the 
right  to  treat  the  Southern  people  as  a  foreign 
and  conquered  people,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  assented  (for  that  was  a  favorite 
theory  of  his  own),  but  to  the  details  he  did  not 
agree ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  one  object  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  as  \f  ell  as  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Davis),  in  con- 
jointly moving  the  resolution  for  a  special  com- 
mittee, was  to  take  from  the  usurping  hand  of 
the  Executive  and  to  exercise  through  Congress 


the  legislation  that  might  be  deemed  necesfiarj 
to  restore  the  relations  of  the  Southern  &t<U«i 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  the  love  of  power,  like  th« 
love  of  fame, 

"  Howe'er  concealed  by  art, 
Reigns  more  or  less  in  every  human  heart." 

"  It  is  not  an  idle  passion  in  the  breast  of  ih» 
constitutional  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  there,  restless,  active,  aggressive,  and 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  on. 

"  The  President  as  the  anther  of  the  emanci- 
pation proclamation,  on  which  ^though  not 
original  with  him  and  forced  on  him  by  press- 
ur^  he  had  planted  his  hope  of  historic  Sme. 
was  determined  by  the  work  of  his  own  band 
to  carry  it  out  to  its  logical  results.  He  had 
formed  his  plan  of  reconstmction,  he  had  pro- 
claimed it  to  the  world,  and  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  he  adhered  to  his  plans  of  military 
campaigns,  though  baffled  and  butchered  Union 
armies,  'driven  like  bullocks  into  the  slaugbter- 
pen,'  attested  his  unwisdom,  he  woald  admit 
no  rival  near  his  throne  to  share  his  honors  as 
the  great  emancipator.  Therefore  without  wait- 
ing for  the  legislative  action  of  Congress,  which 
was  clearly  contemplated  by  the  terms  of  tiie 
resolution  appointing  the  speoial  committee  of 
nine,  the  President  moved  straight  forward  to 
his  purpose  of  reorganizing  Louisiana,  Arkan- 
sas, and  I  nuy  say  Florida,  in  his  own  way. 
Whether  the  sagacious  mind  of  the  President 
was  even  at  that  early  period  of  the  Presidential 
campaign ;;  jking  forward  to  the  possible  contin- 
gency of  the  need  of  electoral  votes  from  those 
three  States  and  others  he  might  reconstroct,  I 
will  not  undertake  to  say.  I  leave  that  ques- 
tion to  gentlemen  who  know  the  Presid^t  . 
better  than  I  do ;  but,  sir,  my  charities  are  not 
large  for  a  public  magistrate  whose  public  ca- 
reer has  been  marked  by  the  grossest  inoon- 
sistencies  of  principle,  and  by  usurpations  of 
power  that  have  lime  and  again  remorselesslj 
and  without  apology  or  atonement  stricken 
down  the  liberties  of  innocent  men,  and  almost 
blotted  out  constitutional  limitations  so  plain 
that  he  who  runs  might  read  and  understand." 

"Pending  the  progress  of  the  military  mani- 
pulation of  a  portion  of  Louisiana,  comprising 
mainly,  in  votes  if  not  in  territorial  area,  tiie 
city  of  New  Orleans,  into  a  reconstructed  State 
according  to  the  President's  plan,  the  bill  of  the 
last  session,  commonly  known  as  the  reconstrno- 
tion  bill,  and  identical  in  title  and  similar  in  its 
general  purposes  to  the  bill  now  before  the 
House,  was  reported  from  the  committee  on  the 
rebeUious  States,  debated,  passed  on  the  4th 
day  of  May  last,  sent  to  the  Senate,  debated 
and  amended  there,  and  finally  adopted  as  it 
passed  the  House  on  the  2d  July  last,  and  s^t 
tO|^  the  President  for  approval.  It  was  not  ap- 
proved by  him,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  ms 
proclamation  of  the  8th  July  last 

"  The  President's  objections  to  tiie  bill  may 
be  summed  up  in  three  points :  First  His  un- 
willingness *  to  be  inflexibly  committed  to  an/ 
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anglo  plan  of  reoonstraction.'  Second.  That 
the  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to  set  aside  and 
hdd  for  naught  the  free  State  oonstitutions  of 
Louisiana  and  Arkanitas,  adopted  nnder  his 
procbmation  of  8th  December.  Third.  That 
he  was  unprepared  to  declare  by  an  approval 
of  the  bill  *  a  constitutional  competency  in  Con- 
gress to  abolish  slavery  in  States.* 

"The  sufficiency  of  the  President's  reasons  for 
TirtuaDy  vetoing  the  reconstruction  bill  were, 
eoGQ  after  the  publication  of  his  proclamation, 
ootaid«i^  in  an  able  paper  made  public  by  a 
Sstingoished  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wade) 
and  an  eqoally  distinguished  member  of  this 
Horae  (Mr.  Henry  Winter  Davis).  The  tenor 
of  their  masterly  and  conclusive  argument 
ifUDst  the  President  is  best  stated  in  their 
own  words,  when  they  say  of  the  Preddent's 
inomaloas  proclamation : 

A  more  studied  outrage  on  the  legislative  aathor- 
ities  of  the  people  has  nerer  been  perpetrated. 

" And  further: 

bb  ft  blow  at  the  friends  of  hb  Administration,  at 
tbe  ri^ta  of  hntnanity,  and  the  principles  of  repub- 
HoD  gorenunent. 

*^  These  assertions,  sir,  answer,  so  far  as  their 
Mthors  are  concerned,  my  question  as  to  the 
hooestj  of  the  Presidents  constitutional  doubt 
A  studied  outrage,  sir,  is  not  the  fruit  of  an 
honest  doubt 

"The  President's  will  undid  the  work  of  his 
frirads  in  the  last  Oongress  in  their  efforts  to 
leeonstmct  States.  The  Executive  triumphed 
ever  the  legislative  power,  and  notwithstanding 
his  ^stodi^  outrage  on  the  legislative  author- 
to  of  the  people,*  the  mtgority  in  Oongress 
Used  the  hand  that  smote  them,  and  in  spite 
of  the  reconstruction  bill,  in  defiance  of  its  well- 
oatored  provisions,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas, 
States  reared  and  reconstructed  under  the  Pres- 
ident's hand  and  plan,  upon  the  basis  of  martial 
law,  now  knock  confidently  at  our  doors  for 
nooffoition. 

^'The  oris'is  of  the  election  being  past,  a  re- 
newed effort  is  made  by  the  committee  on  re- 
hellions  States  to  carry  out  their  plan  of  recon- 
ilnction. 

"The  various  forms  in  which  the  subject- 
Batter  before  the  House  has  been  presented, 
the  eouflicting  arguments  which  have  been 
vged  in  its  support,  all  indicate  that  division 
of  counsel  exists  among  those  controlling  legis- 
ktioa  here,  and  who,  having  a  common  pur- 
pose, should  have  a  common  plan  for  its  success. 

'^The  reconstmotion  bill  of  this  session  as 
ori^Uy  reported,  contained  a  section  (the 
■wenth)  directly  and  without  conditions  recog- 
nizing the  government  and  constitution  of  Louis- 
iana as  organized  nnder  General  Banks'  procla- 
■stion.  why  Arkansas  was  not  included  I  do 
lot  know ;  but  the  provision  as  to  Louisiana 
▼as  evidently  Intended  to  propitiate  the  Presi- 
^t  to  approve  the  bill.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
oompromise  between  the  House  and  the  Presi- 
dent, saying  to  him,  *  Tou  may  take  Louisiana 


by  executive  reconstmotion,  and  we  will  re* 
make  Arkansas  by  congressional  reconstruc- 
tion.' For  some  reason  this  proposition  has 
been  withdrawn  fi*om  the  oommittee's  bill  re- 
ported by  the  gentieman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ash- 
ley), but  it  stands  in  the  substitute  or  the  gen- 
tieman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Eliot),  accom- 
panied by  the  further  offering  to  the  President 
oy  ti^e  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Arnold)  of 
a  propmition  virtually  to  confirm  the  emanci- 
pation proclamation  of  January  1,  1863.  The 
committee's  bill,  as  modified,  now  proposes  to 
recognize  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  under  their 
new  constitutions,  provided  conventions  of  those 
States  shall  incorporate  into  their  constitutions 
the  conditions  prescribed  in  the  twelfth  section 
of  the  bill :  and  provided  fturther  that  it  shaU 
iq>pear  by  the  United  States  marshal's  enrol- 
ment that  the  persons  who  had  taken  the  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
from  such  States  in  the  military  or  naval  ser- 
vice, amounted  to  a  majority  of  the  persons  en- 
rolled in  the  State. 

^*As  there  is  therefore  a  direct  proposition 
before  the  House  to  recognize  unconditionally 
the  new  government  of  Louisiana,  I  shall  here 
say  what  rorther  I  have  to  say  on  that  subject 
The  case  of  Arkansas  I  shall  not  specially  dis- 
cuss, for  the  principle  of  both  oases  is  the  same ; 
both  rest  on  the  amnesty  oath  as  a  condition  of 
sufirage,  and  if  Louisiana  is  not  entitied  to  rec- 
ognition, neither  is  Arkansas. 

**0n  these  grounds,  then,  sir:  first,  because 
it  was  initiated  and  built  up  by  Federal  military 
power,  exacting  an  unconstitutional  and  op- 
pressive te^t  oath  as  a  basis  or  condition  of  suf- 
frage, and  creating  a  quasi  duress  over  the  peo- 
ple of  Lousiana ;  and,  secondly,  because  I  have 
no  evidence  that  it  is  the  act  of  the  people  of 
Louisiana  in  any  proper  le^  sense  of  the  word, 
I  am  opposed  to  recognizing  the  new  govern- 
ment and  constitution  of  Louisiana  as  proposed 
in  this  bill ;  and  I  apply  the  same  points  of  ob- 
jection to  the  case  of  Arkansas. 

*^  Passing  from  the  case  of  Louisiana  I  shall 
consider  with  as  little  of  detail  as  possible, 
for  I  4o  not  wish  to  weary  the  House,  the 
prominent  features  of  the  bill  and  amendments 
before  us. 

"  Ostensibly  and  by  its  title  the  bill  is  one  '  to 

Carantee  to  certain  States  whose  governments 
ve  been  usurped  or  overthrown  a  republican 
form  of  government ; '  but  the  title  is  a  mis- 
romer.  The  mask  of  the  Constitution  is  on  the 
faoe  of  the  bill ;  but  usurpation  and  despotism 
are  in  its  heart  The  bill  in  fact  is,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called  and  known,  a  reconstruction  bill. 
What,  in  brief,  does  it  contemplate  and  propose  ? 
"  1.  A  temporary,  provisional,  civil  govern- 
ment by  Federal  omcers,  appointees  of  the 
President,  over  the  States  in  rebellion,  as  Ter- 
ritories or  military  provinces — for  that  is  the 
effect  of  the  bill— which  shall  disregard  all 
laws  and  usages  of  the  State  in  favor  of  slavery, 
and  shall  extend  to  negroes  as  to  whito  men 
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the  oriminal  laws  of  the  State,  aad  the  qualifica- 
tions of  jurore. 

^^  2.  Confirmatioii  of  emancipation  to  all  per- 
sons and  their  posterity  in  all  the  States  and 
parts  of  States  covered  bj  the  Pre&ident^s  eman- 
cipation proclamations,  and  the  extenaonof  the 
writ  of  habeoi  corpus  by  United  States  courts 
to  discharge  sach  persons  when  claimed  and 
held  as  slaves,  and  making  it  a  crime  to  attempt 
to  enslave  any  person  thns  dedared  free,  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  not  less  than  $1,500  and  im- 
prisonment for  not  less  than  five  years. 

"For  a  slaveholder,  therefore,  to  doubt  the 
infallibility  of  the  President  and  Congress,  and 
to  attempt  to  hold  his  slaves  against  their  acts, 
is  a  high  crime  by  this  proposed  law. 

"  8.  Disfranchisement  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  all  persons  who,  after  this  act,  shall 
hold  military  office  under  the  confederacy  from 
the  rank  of  colonel  upward,  or  any  civil  office 
not  merely  ministerid. 

"4.  The  formation  of  anew  State  constitution 
and  government  'so  soon  as  the  military  resist- 
ance to  the  United  States  shall  have  been  snp- 
Eressed  in  any  State,  and  the  people  thereof  shall 
ave  sufficiently  returned  to  their  obedience  to 
thjo  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.' 
The  proceedings  initiative  of  such  government 
are  to  be  taken  by  the  Federal  governor,  aided 
by  a  State  convention  over  which  he  shall  pre- 
side ;  in  the  election  of  delegates  to  which  con- 
vention the  right  of  suflS-age  is  to  be  extended 
to  negro  citizens  who  can  read  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  as  proposed  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Kelloy),  and  to  white  citizens,  and  to  all  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  irrespective  of  color, 
who  are  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
United  States,  all  first  having  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  under  the  act  of  July  2,  1862.  All 
persons  who  have  held  any  office.  State  or  Fed- 
eral, under  the  rebel  usurpation,  or  borne  arms 
voluntarily  against  the  United  States,  are  to  be 
excluded  from  voting  for  or  being  elected  as 
delegates,  even  if  they  ofibr  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance. 

**  In  regard  to  the  right  of  suflFbage,  and  the 
right  to  be  delegates  to  the  constitutional  con- 
vention, the  last  amendment  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  the  whole  bill  and  amend- 
ments (but  which  I  have  not  had  time  ftiUy  to 
examine),  goes  beyond  any  previous  proposition, 
and  vu-tually  would  give  to  the  freed  negroes 
the  right  both  to  vote  for  and  be  delegates  to 
the  constitutional  convention.  I  refer  to  sec- 
tions three  and  five  of  the  last  amendment  or 
substitute.  In  the  phrases  *  all  male  citizens  of 
the  United  States,*  in  section  three,  and  *aU 
citizens  of  the  United  States,'  in  section  ^ve^ 
are  wrapped  up  the  two  cardinal  ideas  of  the 
party  in  power— negro  sufla^age  and  negro 
equfdity. 

**  5.  The  bill  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  not  only  to  declare  submis- 
sion to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 


States,  but  to  incorporate  into  the  State  coasbf 
tution  these  conditions: 

Sbc.  12.  And  h4  U  fkitthdr  eMLcM,  That  the  ood- 
vention  shall  declare,  on  behalf  of  the  ^pleof  the 
State,  their  sabmission  to  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  shall  adopt  the  foUowin; 
proTisions,  hereby  prescribed  by  the  United  States 
in  the  execution  or  the  constitutional  dutj  to  ffoar. 
antee  a  republican  form  of  government  to  ererySate, 
and  incorporate  them  in  the  constitation  of  the  State, 
that  is  to  say : 

First.  Ko  person  who  has  held  or  exercised  any 
ofBce,  civil  or  military,  except  civil  offices  merely 
ministerial  and  military  offices  below  the  grade  of 
colonel,  State  or  confederate,  under  the  a»irpins 
power,  shall  vote  for  or  be  a  member  of  the  Legiila- 
ture,  or  GoTernor. 

Second.  Involuntanr  servitude  is  forcrcr  prohib- 
ited, and  freedom  and  equality  of  ciril  rights  before 
the  law  are  guaranteed  to  all  persons  in  said  State. 

Third.  Ko  debt,  State  or  confederate,  orealed  bj 
or  under  the  sanction  of  the  usurping  power,  mt  in 
any  manner  in  aid  thereof^  shall  be  recogzuzcd  or 
paid  by  the  State ;  and  all  acts,  judical  or  lesislatire, 
for  the  confiscation  or  forfeiture  of  any  debt,  prop- 
erty, or  franchise,  of  any  loyal  citizen  of  the  united 
States,  are  hereby  declared  null  and  void. 

"The 'constitution  thus  formed,  to  be  snb- 
mitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State  en- 
titled to  vote  for  delegates  to  the  convention, 
and,  if  approved,  certified  to  the  President,  who, 
after  obtaining  the  consent  of  Congress,  isbf 
proclamation  to  recognize  the  State  government 
thus  established ;  and  thereafter,  and  not  be- 
fore, Senators,  Representatives,  and  presidential 
electors  may  be  chosen  in  such  State. 

"  6.  If  the  convention  refuse  to  re^stabKsb 
the  State  government  on  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed, the  provisional  governor  is  to  disolte 
the  convention,  and  the  State  remains  in  itt 
territorial  or  provincial  condition,  under  mili- 
tary durance,  until  the  President  shall  see  fit  to 
direct  the  provisional  governor  to  order  a  neir 
election,  when  the  same  process  shall  be  gone 
through  with  until  a  government  to  soit  the 
prescribed  terms  shall  be  accepted  by  the  people. 

"  The  effect  of  all  this  is— 

"  1.  To  take  from  the  people  of  the  State  dl 
power  to  initiate  'proceedings  to  reorganize  their 
own  State  government  in  harmony  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  even  to 
prescribe  the  qualifications  of  snfirage.  The 
Dill  ignores  the  idea  that  there  is  any  vitiJ 
power  in  the  people  to  restore  their  State  goT- 
emment — ^not  only  taken  ftom  them  by  rebel- 
lion but  kept  from  them  by  Federal  poorer— 
until  the  Federal  authority  awakens  the  latent 
power  of  the  people,  puts  it  in  motion,  gives  it 
direction,  prescribes  its  mode  and  instruments 
of  action,  and  defines  and  limits  its  results. 

"2.  The  effect  is  to  exclude  from  the  reoN 
ganizatiOn  the  entire  white  population  of  (he 
State  who  shall  have  held  office  or  voluntarily 
borne  arms  against  the  United  States,  or  ^to 
shall  not  take  the  oath  of  July  2,  1862. 

"  3.  To  confine  the  right  of  suflBhige  and  power 
of  reorganization  to  enrolled  men  and  Federal 
soldiers  taking  the  oath  ;  and  the  law  affords  no 
guarantee  that  even  the  enrolment  shall  em- 
brace a  majority  of  males  over  twenty-one  yeaw 
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of  age.  The  nugority  required  as  a  baas  of  ao- 
tioQ  is  90  many  of  enrolled  persons  taking  the 
oath  as,  with  the  soldiers,  shall  constitate  a 
m^ority  of  the  persons  enrolled;  that  mtgority, 
throQgh  defect  or  fraud  in  enrolment,  may  be 
not  even  one-tenth  of  the  males  of  the  State 
orer  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

*'4.  The  effect  is  tiie  absolute  disfranchise- 
Dent  of  eleven  States  and  their  continuance  in 
a  state  of  war  until  they  accept  *  the  abandon- 
ment of  davery/  as  dictated  to  them  by  the 
Umted  States,  and  until  by  organic  law  they 
deekre  that  all  persons  shall  have  *  equality  of 
ohil  TJghtB  before  the  law  *  of  the  State ;  a  well- 
aeeming  phrase  of  broad  import,  the  precise 
meaniDg  of  which  I  do  not  xmderstand.  A 
woman  is  a  person,  a  negro  is  a  person,  an  alien 
is  a  person,  and  the  right  of  suffrage  is  a  civil 
ririit  Does  this  high-sounding  phrase  of  the 
m  mean  that  women,  negroes,  and  fdiens  shall 
aH  have  equal  right  to  vote  in  a  regenerated 
8tate  with  white  male  citizens?  What  does 
'equality  of  civil  rights  before  the  law  for  all 
persons' mean  ? 

"Now,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
will  be  the  effects  of  the  proposed  bill  upon 
^atw  in  which  the  bill  itself  assumes  as  a  oon- 
ditioa  precedent  of  this  Federal  dictation  that 
'military  resistance  to  the  United  States  has 
^suppressed,  and  the  people  have  sufficiently 
rehnned  to  their  alle^ance  to  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States.'  If  so,  why  treat 
them  as  aliens  and  enemies,  conquered  subjects 
of  an  imperial  power? 

^'la  &ct  and  in  purpo5»e,  then,  the  bill  before 
the  House  is  one  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  enfranchise  and  elevate  negroes, 
and  to  disfranchise  and  degrade  white  men ;  a 
bin  to  change  the  social  and  industrial  systems 
aad  internal  policy  of  eleven  States ;  a  bill  to 
take  from  those  States  their  inherent  reserved 
(0Q5titutional  right  to  regulate  in  their  own  way 
their  internal  policy,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Ceostitation  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  bill 
to  punish  treason  without  trial  or  conviction ; 
a  Inn  to  confiscate  private  property  without 
adequate  compensation ;  in  snort,  a  bill  to  re- 
««Btnict  States  and  make  State  ccmstitutions, 
when  in  truth  no  States  or  their  constitutions 
have  been  destroyed,  or  need  reconstruction, 
^DJless  by  the  voluntary  action  of  their  own 
people. 

**  Where,  sir,  is  the  power  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
Mwnent  to  do  all  these  things?  Where  the 
Pwer  to  make  a  State,  known  as  such  to  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  a 
Pfovince  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and 
togorem  it  as  such,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
«fh  State  not  inconsistent  with  the  Oonstitu- 
twa  of  the  United  States  ?  Where  the  power 
to  pot  a  State^  not  in  rebellion  or  disobedient  to 
^  Constitution,  under  military  duress  for  in- 
^*finite  years,  until  you  force  its  people  to  re- 
model their  constitution,  not  in  itself  anti-repub- 
oean  nor  in  any  sense  unconstitutional,  and 
«ake  it  conform  to  the  changeful  will  of  a  Fed- 


eral Congress?  Sir,  there  is  no  such  power 
but  in  usurpation  and  physical  force.  This  bill 
is  in  every  element  revolutionary,  and  had  the 
issue  now  made  by  it  with  the  slaveholding  Statee 
been  made  with  them  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1861,  and  an  attempt  made  then,  as  pow,  to  en- 
force it  by  war,  no  man  who  is  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  rhapsodies  of  fematical 
abolitionists  and  the  plain  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  would  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States  whose  rights  were 
thus  assailed  would  have  been  justified  in  resist- 
ing such  conditions  to  the  extremity  of  revolu- 
tion." 

Mr.  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  followed,  witndrawing 
a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill,  and  also  with- 
drawing, by  authority  of  the  committee,  the 
bill  which  was  the  original  text,  and  introdu- 
cing another.  He  made  the  following  explana- 
tion: "  At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
committee  of  which  I  am  a  member  reported  a 
bill  which  received  the  sanction  ofl  this  body 
and  of  the  Senate,  but  failed  to  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President.  Since  that  time,  and 
during  this  session,  it  has  been  my  earnest  de- 
sire to  conciliate  all  gentlemen  on  this  side  of 
the  House  who  had  scruples  in  regard  to  the 
bill  as  it  originally  pass^  and,  if  possible,  to 
secure  a  united  vote  in  its  favor.  For  that 
purpose  I  consented  to  what  might  properly  be 
termed  a  compromise,  in  providing  for  the  re- 
admission  or  recognition  of  the  new  govern- 
ments of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee. 
The  conditions  were  not  such  as  I  would  pre- 
scribe if  those  States  stood  separately  and  alone. 
But  in  order  to  secure  what  1  thought  of  para- 
mount importance— universal  suffi-age  to  the 
liberated  black  men  of  the  South — I  consented 
to  ingraft  in  the  bill  which  I  had  the  honor  of 
proposing  the  other  day  a  conditional  recogni- 
tion of  the  existing  governments  of  the  States 
of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  and  the  government 
now  being  organized  in  Tennessee. 

"Disappointed  in  my  efforts  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  gentlemen  who  profess  to  enter- 
tain, and  who  I  am  willing  to  concede  do  enter- 
tain, practically  the  same  opinions  which  I  do 
in  favor  of  securing  universal  suffrage  to  the 
colored  man,  and  in  favor  of  the  early  recogni- 
tion of  every  rebel  State  which  has  a  population 
sufficient  to  sustain  and  maintdn  a  government ; 
failing  in  that,  I  now  decline  to  offer  my  sub- 
stitute, and  at  the  request  and  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  committee  we  have  offered  the  bill 
of  the  last  session,  with  the  modifications  which 
members  will  notice  when  the  biU  is  read. 
Those  modifications  are  to  strike  out  all  the  bill 
contains  to  which  gentlemen  have  raised  ob- 
jection, in  that  it  seemingly  authorized  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  State  laws  aa  they  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  rebellion.  In  order  to  make  per- 
fectly clear  what  the  committee  meant,  they 
have  inserted  a  provision  that  the  provisional 
govempr  shall  execute  only  such  laws  as  relate 
to  the  protection  of  persons  and  property;  and 
that  all  laws  inconsistent  with  this  bill,  and  all 
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laws  reoogniziniic  the  relation  of  master  and 
diEive,  shall  not  be  enforced. 

"  The  committee  have  also  in  this  bill  omitted 
the  section  which  authorized  the  collection  of 
taxes  in  the  State,  thus  leaving  the  original  bill 
of  last  session  to  stand  with  those  modifications, 
and  with  the  addition  of  the  thirteenth  section 
of  the  amendment  which  I  offered  yesterday. 

"  I  prefer  to  stand  there.  I  prefer  not  to  offer 
my  sQDstitute,  and  thus  commit  myself  to  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  goTcmments  of  Lonisiana  and 
Arkansas,  nnless  I  can  secure  that  which  I  think 
of  paramount  importance  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  other  States,  and  which  I  felt  confident 
would  follow  in  these  States  if  they  were  rec- 
ognized even  with  their  present  form  of  govern- 
ment" 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Maryland,  followed  in  explana- 
tion of  the  bill,  saying :  "  The  bill  which  is  now 
the  test,  to  which  amendments  are  pending,  is 
the  same  bill  which  received  the  assent  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  at  the  last  session,  with  the 
following  modifications  to  suit  the  tender  sus« 
ceptibilities  of  gentlemen  from  Massachusetts : 
first,  the  sixth  section,  declaring  rebel  officers 
not  citizens  of  the  united  States,  has  been 
stricken  out;  second,  the  taxation  clause  has 
been  stricken  out;  third,  the  word  *  govern- 
ment' has  been  inserted  before  *  trial  and  pun- 
ishment,' to  meet  the  refined  criticisms  of  the 
two  gentlemen  from  Massachusetts,  who  suppose 
that  penal  laws  would  be  in  force  and  operative 
when  the  penalties  were  forbidden  to  be  en- 
forced ;  that  discriminating  laws  could  survive 
the  declaration  that  there  should  be  no  dis- 
crimination between  different  persons  in  trial 
or  punishment  There  has  been  one  section 
added  to  meet  the  present  aspect  of  public  af- 
fairs ;  that  section  authorizes  the  President,  in- 
stead of  pursuing  the  method  prescribed  in  the 
bill  in  reference  to  the  States  where  military 
resistance  shall  have  been  suppressed,  in  the 
event  of  the  legislative  authority  under  the  re- 
bellion in  any  rebel  State  taking  the  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
annulling  their  confiscation  laws  and  ratifying 
the  amendment  proposed  by  this  Congress  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  before 
military  resistance  shall  be  suppressed  in  such 
State,  to  recognize  them  as  constituting  the  legal 
authority  of  the  State,  and  directing  him  to  re- 
port those  facts  to  Congress  for  its  assent  and 
ratification.  With  these  modifications,  the  bill 
which  is  now  the  test  for  amendment,  is  the  bill 
which  was  adopted  by  this  House  at  the  last 
session. 

'*  All  I  desire  now  to  do,  is  to  state  the  case 
and  predict  results  from  one  course  or  the  oliier. 
The  course  of  military  events  seems  to  indicate 
that  possibly  by  the  4th  of  next  July,  probably 
by  next  December,  organized,  armed  fsbeUion 
will  cease  to  lift  its  brazen  front  in  the  land. 
But  whether  sooner  or  latei;  whenever  it  oomes, 
there  is  one  thing  that  will  assuredly  accompany 
it  If  this  bill  do  not  become  a  law,  when  Con- 
gress again  meets,  at  our  doors,  clamorous  and 


dictatorial,  will  be  nxty-five  BepresentatiTei 
fit)m  the  States  now  in  rebellion,  and  twenty- 
two  Senators,  claiming  admission,  and,  vpon 
the  theory  of  the  honorable  gentleman,  entitied 
to  admission  beyond  the  power  of  argument  to 
resist  it ;  for  peace  will  have  been  restored,  there 
will  be  no  armed  power  but  that  of  the  United 
States ;  there  will  be  quiet,  and  votes  will  be 
polled  under  tlie  existing  laws  of  the  State,  in 
the  gentleman's  view.  Are  you  ready  to  accept 
that  consequence  ?  For  if  they  come  to  the  do(nr 
of  the  House  they  will  cross  the  tlireshold  of  the 
House,  and  any  gentleman  who  does  not  know 
that,  or  who  is  so  weak  or  so  wild  as  to  suppose 
that  any  declaratory  resolution  adopted  b;  both 
Houses  as  a  condition  precedent  can  stop  that 
flood,  had  better  put  his  puny  hands  across  the 
flood  of  the  flowing  Mississippi  and  say  that  it 
shall  not  enter  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

^'  There  are  things,  gentlemen,  that  are  poes- 
ble  at  one  time  and  not  possible  at  another.  Tea 
can  now  prevent  the  rise  of  the  flood,  but  when 
it  is  up  you  cannot  stop  it  If  gentlemen  are  in 
favor  of  meeting  that  state  of  ^ings,  then  do  as 
has  been  already  so  distinctly  intimated  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  vote  against  this  bill  in 
all  its  aspects;  leave  the  door  wide  open;  let 
*  our  bretiiren  of  the  South,'  whose  bayonets  are 
now  pointed  at  our  brothers'  hearts,  drop  their 
arms,  put  on  the  seemly  garb  of  peace,  go 
through  the  forms  of  an  dection,  and  ass^ 
the  triumph  of  their  beaten  faction  under  the 
forms  of  political  authority  after  the  sword  has 
decided  against  them.  I  am  no  prophet,  bnt 
that  is  the  history  of  next  December  if  this  bill 
be  defeated ;  and  I  expect  it  not  to  become  a  kw. 

"  But  suppose  the  other  course  to  be  pursued; 
suppose  the  President  sees  fit  to  do  what  there 
is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  he  desires 
to  do ;  suppose  that  after  he  has  destroyed  tibe 
armies  in  the  field  he  should  ffo  further,  and  do, 
as  I  think  he  ought  to  do,  wnat  the  judgment 
of  this  country  dictates,  treat  those  who  hold 
power  in  the  South  as  rebels,  and  not  as  gov- 
ernors or  legislators;  disperse  them  from  the 
halls  of  legislation,  expel  them  from  executive 
mansions,  strip  them  of  the  emblems  of  anthw- 
ity,  and  set  to  work  to  hunt  out  the  pliant  and 
supple  ^  Union  men.'  so  called,  who  have  cringed 
before  the  storm,  but  who  will  be  willing  to 
govern  their  fellow-citizens  under  the  protection 
of  United  States  bayonets ;  suppose  that  the 
fruitful  example  of  Louisiana  shall  spread  like  a 
mist  over  all  the  rest  of  the  Southern  countzy, 
and  that  Eepresentatives  like  what  Lonisiana 
has  sent  here,  with  such  a  backing  of  votes  as 
she  has  given,  shall  appear  here  at  the  doors  of 
this  Hall;  whose  representatives  are  they?  I 
do  not  mean  to  speak  of  the  gentlemen  now  here 
from  Louisiana  in  their  individual  character,  but 
in  their  political  relations  to  their  constituency. 
"Whose  representatives  are  they?  In  Louisiana 
they  are  the  representatives  of  the  bayonets  of 
General  Banks  and  the  will  of  the  President,  as 
expressed  in  Ids  secret  letter  to  General  Banks. 
If  you  admit  such  representatives,  you  must 
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admit,  on  the  same  basis  and  under  the  same  in- 
fluences, Representatives  from  every  State  from 
Texas  to  Virginia ;  the  common  council  at  Alex- 
andria— whidi  has  jnst  sent  two  Senators  to  the 
otiber  Honse  and  has  ratified  the  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  abolishing  slavery  in  all  the  rest 
of  Yirgiuia,  where  none  of  them  dare  put  his 
portly  person — would  be  entitled  to  send  ten 
Representatives  here  and  two  Senators  to  speak 
for  the  indomitable  *  Old  Dominion.'  K  the  rebel 
representatives  are  not  here  in  December  next, 
you  wiU  have  here  servile  tools  of  the  Executive 
who  will  embarrass  your  legislation,  humble  your 
Congr^  degrade  the  name  of  republican  gov- 
ernment for  two  yearsj  and  then  the  natural  ma- 
jority of  the  South,  nsing  indignantly  against 
that  hcmlliating  insult,  will  swamp  you  here 
with  rebel  representatives  and  be  your  masters. 
These  are  their  alternatives,  and  there  is  no  mid- 
dle CTound% 

"To  meet  that  state  of  the  case,  the  honorable 
gentleman,  who  so  ably  heads  the  Judiciary 
Conmiittee  (Mr.  Wilson),  has  proposed  a  decla- 
ratory resolution,  and  that  is  all — a  declaratory 
resolution,  with  no  provisions  of  law  to  execute 
it,  with  no  power  to  arrest  the  flood  at  our  door, 
a  very  babble  bom  amid  the  hubbub  of  the 
waters  and  floating  with  the  flood — that  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  shall  not  be  received 
from  any  State  heretofore  declared  in  rebellion 
uit3  a  joint  act  or  resolution  of  Congress  shall 
bave  declared  that  they  have  organized  a  new 
goremment." 

The  motion  was  then  made  to  lay  the  bill  and 
tmendments  on  the  table,  which  passed  by  the 
IbBowing  vote : 

Teas — ^Messrs.  Jame*  C.  Allen,  Ancona,  Anderson, 
BaDj,  Augnatus  C.  Baldwin,  Blair,  BUm,  Bord,  Will- 
Ma  Q.  Brown,  Clar,  Cobb,  Cofltoth,  Cox,  Crarens, 
TlMsaa  T.  Dayis,  Dawes,  Dawson.  Denison,  Eokley, 
Edeo,  Edgerton,  Eldridee,  English,  Finck.  Ganson, 
Goocb,  Grider,  Griswolo,  Hale,  Hall,  Haroinj^,  Har- 
liacton,  Benjamin  G.  Harris,  Charles  M.  Hams,  Her- 
ik^  Holman,  Hnlburd,  Hutchins,  Julian,  Kalbfleisoh, 
Kenan,  King,  Knapp,  Law,  Lazear,  Le  Blond.  Little- 
i^n.  Long.  Mallory.  Marcy,  Marvin,  McAllister, 
MsKiiioey,^¥'iiliam  H.  Miller,  James  R.  Morris,  Mor- 
nsoo.  Nelson,  Noble,  Odell,  Pendleton,  Pike,  Pom- 
eroj,  Pmrn,  Radford,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  William 
H.  Randall,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  Rogers^ames  S. 
Bolfina,  Ross,  Smith,  John  B.  Steele,  William  G. 
Stede,  Stevens,  Stiles,  Stroase,  Stuart,  Sweat, 
Thomas^ownsend,  Tracy,  Van  yalkenbarglvWadS' 
worth-  William  B.  Wasbbum,  Webster,  Whaler, 
Wbeeler,  Joseph  W.  White,  Winfield,  Fernando 
Wood,  and  Yeaman — 91. 

Kati — ^Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,*  Arnold.  Ashley,  John 
D.  Baldwin,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Blaine,  Blow.  Boutwell, 
Bnodesee,  Broomall,  Ambrose  W.  Clark,  Cole,  Henry 
▼inter  DariiLDeming,  Dixon,  Donnelly,  Driggs.  Du- 
aoDt,  Eliot,  Famswortb,  Garfield,  GrinnelL  uigby. 
Hooper,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  Jobn  H.  Hubbard,  In- 
nnoU,  Jenckes,  Kelley,  Francis  W.  Kellogg,  Or- 
umio  Kellogg,  Knox,  Loan,  Lonffjear,  McBride.* 
He^nrg,  Samuel  F.  Miller,  Moorhead.  Morrill,  Daniel 
Jlorns,  Amos  Myers,  Leonard  Myers,  Norton,  Charles 
Ossein,  Orth,  Patterson,  Pcrham,  Price,  John  H. 
Riet,  Edward  H.  Rollins,  Schenck,  Scofield,  Shannon, 
Sloan,  Smithers,  Starr,  Thayer^  Upson,  Williams, 
Wib<m,  Woodbrldge  and  Worthmffton— 64. 

KoT  TOTiSG — ^Messrs.  William  J.  Allen,  Alley, 
Brooks,  James  S.  Brown,  Cbanlcr,  Freeman  Clark, 
Vol.  v.— 17  A 


Greswell,  Frank,  HotchUsi,  Philip  Johnson,  William 
Johnson,  Kasson,  MoDowall,  Mclndoe,  Middleton, 
John  O'Neill,  Perry,  Robinson,  Scott,  Spalding,  Voor- 
bees.  Ward,  Elihn  B.  Washbume,  Chilton  A.  White, 
Wilder,  Windom,  and  Benjamin  Wood — 27. 

On  Feb.  22d,  Mr.  Wilson,  from  the  Coromitteo 
on  the  Jndiciary,  reported  back  the  Honse  bill 
to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  Oonstitntion 
in  the  insorreotionaiy  States,  with  the  following 
snbstitnte : 

Be  it  tnacCtd  bff  ths  SenaU  and  Bouse  ^  Bepr^Hni 
<Uiv4$  qf  the  United  Statee  <^  Ametiea  in  Congrem 
auemhUd^  That  neither  the  people  nor  the  Legislatnro 
of  any  State,  the  people  of  which  were  declared  to  be 
in  insurrection  against  the  United  States  by  the  proo- 
lamation  of  the  President,  dated  August  16,  i361, 
shall  hereafter  elect  Representatives  or  Senators  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  until  the  Presideat, 
bj  proclamation,  shaH  have  declared  that  armed  hos- 
tuifjr  to  the  GoTemment  of  the  United  States  within 
sncn  State  has  ceased ;  nor  until  the  people  of  such 
State  shall  hare  adopted  a  constitution  of  sovemment 
not  repuffnant  to  toe  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States ;  nor  until,  by  a  law  of  Congress,  such 
State  shall  hare  been  declared  to  be  entiuod  to  rep- 
resentation in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  moved  an  amendment, 
consistmg  of  the  bill  previously  laid  on  the 
table,  with  a  few  alterations.    He  said : 

"  I  want  a  record  made  on  this  question.  I  do 
not  expect  to  pass  this  bill  now.  At  the  next 
session,  when  a  new  Congress  ftesh  from  the 
people  shall  have  assembled,  with  the  nation  and 
its  Representatives  far  in  advance  of  the  present 
Congress,  I  hope  to  pass  even  a  better  bill.  Su*, 
I  know  that  the  loyal  people  of  this  country  will 
never  be  gnilty  of  the  infamy  of  in^ting  the  loyal 
blacks  to  unite  with  them  in  fighting  our  battles, 
and  after  oar  triumph — a  triumph  which  we 
never  could  have  achieved  but  for  their  gener- 
ous cooperation  and  aid— 4eny  these  loyal  blacks 
political  rights  while  consenting  that  pardoned 
but  unrepentant  white  rebels  shall  again  be 
clothed  with  the  entire  political  power  of  these 
States. 

*^  Failing  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment as  printed,  I  desire,  as  a  practical  man,  to 
secure  the  next  best  thing,  and  that  is,  the  dec- 
laration here,  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  people  of  no  rebel  State 
shall  hold  a  convention  and  frame  a  constitution 
which  does  not  contain  in  it  a  provision  securing 
the  civil  rights  of  these  people.  And  even  if  the 
word  'white'  is  not  stricken  out  of  the  fifth 
section  I  secure  by  the  provision  of  the  seventh 
section  to  every  colored  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  who  now  is  or  who  has  been  in  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  the 
right  to  vote  first  for  delegates  to  a  convention, 
and  then  upon  the  constitution  which  that  con- 
vention may  adopt  and  submit  to  the  people  for 
their  ratification  or  rejection. 

The  bill  and  amendments  were  then  laid  on 
the  table,  by  the  following  vote : 

Tbab — ^Messrs.  James  C.  Allen,  Ancona,  Anderson, 
Baily,  Blair,  Bliss,  Brooks,  William  G.  Brown,  Chan- 
ler.  Clay,  Cobb,  Cox,  Cravens,  Dawes,  Dawson,  Deni- 
son, Eden,  Edgerton,  Eldridge,  Enghbh,  Finck,  Gan« 
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son,  Oooch,  Gridcr,  Griswold,  Hall,  Hardin|^,  Har- 
rington, Benjamin  G.  Harris,  Charies  M.  Hams,  Her- 
ricf,  Hoiman,  Hutohins,  Kalbfleipch,  Kasaon,  Kernan, 
Knapp,  Law,  Lazear,  LeBIond,  Long,  Mallory.  Mar- 
cj,  Marrin.  McAllister,  McKinney,  William  H.  Miller, 
James  R.  Morris.  Morrison,  Nelson,  Noble,  Odell,  Pen- 
dleton, Perry,  Pike,  Pomeroy,  Pruyn,  Radford,  Sam- 
uel J.  Randall,  William  H.  Randall,  Alexander  H. 
Rice,  Rogers,  James  S.  Rollins,  Ross,  Smith,  John  B. 
Steele,  William  G.  Steele,  Stiles,  Strouse^  Stuart, 
Townsend,  Tracy,  Voorhees.  Wadsworth,  William  B. 
Washburn,  Whaley,  Wheeler,  Winfleld,  Fernando 
Wood,  and  Teaman— 80. 

Nats— Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Ashley,  John  D. 
Baldwin,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Blow,  Boutwell,  Boyd, 
Brandegee,  Broomall^  Ambrose  W.  Clark,  Cole^enry 
Winter  Davis.  Deming,  Dixod.  Donnelly,  Driggs, 
Dumont,  Eckley,  Eliot.  Garfield,  Grinnell,  Higby, 
Hooper,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hubbard,  Uul- 
burd,  Ingersoll,  Jenckes,  E.elley,  Orlando  Kelloggr, 
Knox,  Liitlejohn,  Loan,  Lonsyear,  McBride,  McClur|g, 
Samuel  F.  Miller,  Moorheao,  Morrill,  Daniel  Moms, 
Amos  Myers,  Leonard  Myers,  Charles  O'Neill,  Orth, 
Perham,  Price,  John  H.  Rice,  Edward  H.  Rollins, 
Schenck,  Scofield,  Shannon,  Sloan,  Sniithers,  Starr, 
Stevens,  Thayer.  Upson,  Van  Yalkenburgh,  Elihu  B. 
Washbume,  Williams,  Wilder,  Wilson,  and  Wood- 
bridge — 66. 

In  tlie  Uonse,  a  joint  resolation  was  adopted 
to  amend  a  joint  resolution  explanatory  of  **  An 
act  to  suppress  insnrrection,  to  punish  treason 
and  rebeUion,  to  seize  and  confiscate  the  prop- 
erty of  rebels,  and  for  other  purposes."  This 
measure  of  the  House  was  in  the  Senate  incor- 
porated in  the  bill  to  organize  a  Freedman^s 
bureau.  Subsequently,  on  Feb.  20,  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  forfeiture  of  the  foe  of  insurgent 
landholders,  was  reported  to  the  House  and 
passed  by  the  followmg  vote : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Ashley,  John  D.  Bald- 
win, Baxter,  Beaman,  Blaine,  Boutwell,  Boyd,  Bran- 
degee, Broomall,  Ambrose  W.  Clark,  Freeman  Clarke, 
Cobb,  Cole,  Thomas  T.  Davis,  Dawes,  Deming,  Dixon, 
Donnelly,  Drifgs,  Dumont,  Eckley,  Elio^  Frank, 
Garfield,  Gooch,  Grinnell,  Higby,  Hooper,  Asahel  W. 
Hubbard,  John  H.  Hubbard,  Hulburd,  Ingersoll, 
Jenckes,  Kelley,  Orlando  Kelloffe.  Knox,  Littlejohn, 
Longyear,  Marvin,  McBride,  McClurg,  Samuel  F.  Mil- 
ler, Moorhead,  Morrill,  Daniel  Moms,  Leonard  My- 
ers, Norton,  Orth,  Patterson,  Pike,  Pomeroy,  Price, 
Alexander  H.  Rice,  John  H.  Rice,  Edward  H.  Rollins, 
Schenck,  Shannon,  Sloan.  Smithers,  Starr,  Stevens, 
Thayer,  Upson,  Van  Yalsenburgh,  Elihu  B.  Wash- 
bume, William  B.  Washburn,  Wilder,  Wilson,  Wood- 
bridge,  and  Worthington— 72. 

Nats— Messrs.  James  C.  Allen,  Ancona,  Baily,  Au- 
gustus C.  Baldwin,  Blair,  Bliss,  Brooks,  James  S. 
Brown,  Chanler,  Clay,  Cofiroth,  Cox,  Cravens,  Daw- 
son, Denlson,  Eden,  Edgerton,  Eldrid^,  English, 
Finck,  Ganson,  Griswold;  Hale,  Hall,  Benjamin  G. 
Harris,  Holman,  Hutchins,  Philip  Johnson,  Kalb- 
fleisch,  Kernan,  King,  Law,  Lazear,  LeBlond,  Long, 
Mallory,  Marov,  MciQlister,  William  H.  Miller,  James 
R.  Morris,  Morrison,  Nelson,  Noble,  OdelL  John 
O'Neill,  Pendleton,  Perry,  Pruyn,  Radford,  Samuel 
J.  Randall,  William  H.  Randall,  Rogers,  James  S. 
Rollins,  Ross,  John  B.  Steele,  Willmm  G.  Steele, 
Stiles,  Strouse,  Stuart,  Sweat,  Townsend.  Tracy, 
Voorhees,  Wadsworth,  Webster,  Whaley,  Wheeler, 
Joseph  W.  White,  Winfleld,  Fernando  Wood,  and 
Yeaman— 71. 

Not  voting — Messrs.  William  J.  Allen,  Alley,  An- 
derson, Arnold,  Blow,  William  G.  Brown,  Creswell, 
Henr^  Winter  Davis,  Famsworth,  Grider,  Harding, 
Harrington,  Charles  M.  Harris,  Herrick,  Hotchkiss, 
William  Johnson,  Julian,  Kasson,  Francis  W.  Kel- 


logg. Knapp.  Loan.  McDowell,  Mclndoe,  McKioney 
Middleton,  Amos  Myers,  Charies  O'NoO,  Perfaam, 
Robinson,  Scofield,  Scott,  Smith,  Spalding,  ^homai. 
Ward,  Chilton  A.  White,  Williams,  Windom,  sod 
Benjamin  Wood — 89. 

The  meivsare  failed  to  pass  in  the  Senate. 


In  the  Senate,  on  Feb.  1st,  Mr.  TrnmbuU,  cf 
Hlinois,  reported  back,  with  funendment,  from 
the  Comnuttee  on  the  Judidaiy,  a  joint  restv- 
lation  previonsly  referred,  as  foUows : 

Whereas,  the  inhabitants  and  local  authoritieiof  tbe 
States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Ctro&a, 
Georgia,  Flonda,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  1  ooimu, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee  rebelled  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  have  contio- 
ued  in  a  state  of  armed  rebellion  for  more  than  three 
years,  and  were  in  said  state  of  armed  rebellion  oo 
the  8th  day  of  November,  ISft* :   Therefore, 

£e  it  resolved  by  the  SenaU  and  Houh  of  Beprttmt- 
atwee  of  the  Untied  States  of  America  in  Congrm  «• 
semhlea.  That  the  States  mentioned  in  tbe  preamble 
to  this  joint  resolution  are  not  entitled  to  representa- 
tion in  the  Electoral  College  for  the  choice  of  Presi. 
dent  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  8Utes,farthe 
term  of  office  commencing  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  • 
1866 ;  and  no  electoral  votes  shall  be  recdred  or 
counted  from  said  States  concerning  the  choice  of 
President  and  Vice-President  for  said  term  of  office. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on  tiie 
Judicary  was  to  strike  ont  of  the  preamble  the 
following  words : 

And  have  continued  in  a  state  of  armed  rebellioa 
for  more  than  three  years,  and  were  in  said  state  of 
armed  rebellion  on  the  8th  day  of  November,  1864 

And  to  insert  the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 

And  were  in  such  state  of  rebellion  on  the  8th  day 
of  November,  1864,  that  no  valid  election  for  Pr^ 
dent  and  Vice-President  of  tbe  United  States  accord- 
ing  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  thereof  was  held 
therein  on  said  day. 

Mr.  Ten  Eyck,  of  New  Jersey,  said:  "Imo^e 
to  strike  out  of  the  prearahle  the  word  *  Lou- 
isiana,* I  will  simply  state  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  history  that  the  State  of  Lonisiana  has  reor- 
ganized, or  at  least  attempted  to  do  so,  and  in 
9ie  opinion  of  many,  and  perhaps  most,  of  the 
loyal  citizens  of  that  State,  has  reorganized  as 
a  State.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  wey 
have  elected  State  oflScers  and  a  State  Lcgisla- 
tore ;  that  they  have  elected  memhers  to  a  con- 
stitutional convention  and  framed  a  new  consti- 
tution for  that  State;  that  that  Legidatare 
pa^ed  a  law  authorizing  the  election  of  elec- 
tors for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  last  presidential  election, 
and  that  such  electors  have  met  and  cast  tor 
votes.  Under  these  circumstances  I  think  there 
is  a  striking  distinction  hetween  the  State  of 
Virginia  and  the  State  of  Louisiana.  My  object 
in  moving  this  amendment  is,  under  this  stew 
ef  facts,  Siat  some  opportunity  may  be  afforded 
to  a  loyal  people  who  have  suffered  all  thebor- 
rors  of  the  rehellion,  who  have  got  the  b^ter 
of  it,  and  put  it  underfoot,  of  coming  back  andrej 
suming  their  place  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  IlUnois,  opposed  this  mo- 
tion,  saying:  "  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
by  the  amendment  they  have  reported,  propose 
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to  alter  the  preamble  Bomewhat.  The  object 
of  this  alteratibn  is  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
07  committal  npon  the  sabjeot  whioh  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  frt>m  New  Jersey 
brings  up.  The  object  of  the  amendment  of  the 
oommittee  is  simply  to  pnt  the  preamble  in  snch 
ftnn  that  if  it  is  adopted  and  the  resolution 
posed.  Congress  will  not  have  decided  whetiber 
Loaisiana  is  in  the  Union  or  ont  of  the  Union, 
whether  she  is  a  State  or  not  a  State.  It  will 
be  time  enough  to  decide  that  qaestion  when 
it  is  presented  to  ns.  If  oar  amendment  is 
adopted,  we  place  the  resolution  npon  the 
groond  that  the  condition  of  things  on  the  8th 
day  of  NoTember  last,  the  day  of  the  Presiden- 
tial election,  was  snch  in  all  these  States  that 
no  election  was  held  according  to  the  Constitn- 
ti9n  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

"  I  trust  that  the  State  of  Loaisiana  will  not 
be  stricken  oat.  I  think  if  we  strike  that  oat 
Hid  dedde  to  receive  the  electoral  vote  cast  in 
that  State  on  the  8th  of  November  last,  we  do 
decide  directly  that  there  was  a  State  govem- 
Bient  there,  and  that  there  was  an  election  for 
electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  in 
iccoidance  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States.  Now,  I  do  hot  believe  that 
I  think  such  was  not  the  fact  There  could  be 
BO  election  according  to  the  laws  and  Constitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States  in  the  State  of  Lou- 
iaana  when  a  very  considerable  portion  of  that 
State  was  overrun  by  the  enemy,  and  the  legal 
voters  had  no  opportunity  to  vote  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  am  not  advised  how  many  votes 
were  cast  at  the  election  on  the  8th  of  Novem- 
btf.  No  evidence  has  been  submitted  showing 
kow  many  were  cast. 

^Again,  sir,  the  Preadent  of  the  United  States, 
ia  porsoance  of  an  act  of  Congress,  declared  the 
inlLabitants  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  be  in  a 
state  of  insurrection  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  We  passed  a  law  author- 
l2Big  him  to  issue  the  proclamation  declaring 
that  &et.  In  pursuance  of  the  law  the  proc- 
lamation was  issued.  That  proclamation  has 
iMrer  been  recalled.  According  to  the  law  of 
the  land,  according  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
Pitadent,  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Lou- 
isana  are  to-day  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Can  you 
receive  a  vote  oast  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  State 
far  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union,  when  your 
ovn  laws  dedare  and  your  executive  proolama- 
tioB  declares  that  they  are  in  a  state  of  insur- 
netioa  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  t  Sir,  antil  there  shall  be  some  action 
by  Congress  recognizing  the  organization  which 
baa  be^  set  np  in  Loaisiana,  we  ought  not  in 
nj  jodgment  to  ooont  electoral  votes  from  that 
State.  Whether  we  shall  recognize  that  organ- 
uttion  or  not,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say.  We 
have  not  done  so  yet;  and  untU  we  do  it  we 
ooftht  not  to  count  the  electoral  vote." 

Mr.  Ten  Eyck,  of  New  Jersey,  in  reply,  said : 
"  I  hold  to  the  doctrine  that  none  of  these 
States  can  be  out  of  the  Union ;  that  having 


taken  up  their  lot  and  part  with  their  aister 
States  at  the  time  they  were  admitted  into  the 
Union,  they  are  not  now  legally  ont  of  the 
Union ;  their  governments  have  been  in  abey- 
ance ;  they  have  been  overrun  by  the  feet  of 
hostile  armies,  and  many  of  their  citizens  have 
by  usurpation  and  in  violation  of  their  duty  to 
their  fellow-men  and  to  their  God  attempted 
to  carry  these  Stat^  out  of  the  Union. 

"  That  being  my  opinion,  whenever  the  testi- 
mony is  furnished  to  my  mind  that  these  States 
thus  in  tlie  Union  have,  by  the  dd  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  or  by  the  efforts  of  their  own 
people,  or  by  the  act  of  both  combined,  rete- 
tabUshed  themselves,  so  to  speak,  or  set  their 
State  governments  in  action  anew  and  have 
commenced  agdn  to  revolve  in  their  old  orbits, 
I  feel  it  shall  be  my  duty,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, to  extend  to  them  all  the  privileges  and 
all  the  rights  which  the  loyal  people  of  a  loyal 
State  are  entitled  to  at  the  hands  of  their  sister 
States,  whether  upon  this  floor  or  anywhere 
else.  It  was  simply  in  that  view  and  aspect  of 
the  case  that  I  made  the  motion  to  amend  the 
preamble  of  this  joint  resolution,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  excluding  from  the  operation  and  effect 
of  the  resolution  the  State  of  Louisiana,  judging 
and  believing  from  the  testimony  which  is  no- 
torious throughout  the  country,  and  which  has 
come  to  the  knowledge,  I  i^prehend,  of  ^e 
Senate  through  various  channels,  that  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  is  such 
as  I  have  just  stated.  I  can  well  see  that  there 
is  a  propriety  in  passing  some  such  joint  reso< 
lution  as  this  in  relation  to  States  that  are  man- 
ifestly in  the  condition  alluded  to  in  its  pream- 
ble ;  States  that  are  in  rebellion  or  such  a  con- 
dition of  rebellion  as  that  no  election  could  be 
held  or  was  held  for  the  purposes  that  are  re- 
quisite to  establish  them  as  a  State ;  States  that 
are  not  in  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  constitu- 
tional powers  of  a  State. 

"  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary states  that  it  was  the  desire  of  a  m^or- 
ity  of  the  committee  to  avoid  a  committal  on 
this  subject.  It  would  not  perhaps  be  amiss  to 
insist  thiat  a  committal  shall  not  be  had  a^nst 
the  interest  of  the  State  any  more  than  m  its 
fhvor.  The  Senator  says  that  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  proposed  by  myself  will  be- a 
declaration  by  Congress  that  the  State  of  Loa- 
isiana was  in  a  condition  to  perform  aU  the 
functions  of  a  State  government  and  to  appoint 
State  officers  and  Senators  and  members  of  the 
national  House  of  Representatives.  I  admit 
that  that  question  is  involved  in  this  amendment; 
but  the  same  question  is  involved  in  the  resolu- 
tion, and  it  will  be  determined  against  the  State 
if  this  loint  resolution  passes  as  it  stands,  for 
you  will  then  decide  that  this  State  is  now,  this 
day,  in  a  state  of  rebellion  such  as  to  deprive  it 
of  all  the  powers,  rights,  and  privileges  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not  prepared  to  go 
to  that  extent." 

Mr.  Harris,  of  New  York,  followed  in  op- 
position to  the  resolution,  saymg:  ^^  I  am  op- 
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posed  to  the  preamble  to  tliis  resolation.  I 
do  not  like  it.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  not  trne. 
I  admit  that  the  rebel  States  have  been  de- 
clared to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and 
the  first  danse  of  the  preamble  is  trne;  the 
inhabitants  and  the  local  anthorities  of  those 
States  have  been  in  a  state  of  insurrection ;  bnt 
are  the  local  anthorities  in  Louisiana  and  Ten- 
nessee and  Arkansas  now  in  insurrection  ?  I 
denj  it.  Who  are  the  local  authorities  of  Loui- 
siana ?  I  insist  that  they  are  those  authorities 
that  have  been  put  in  power  by  the  proceed- 
ing under  the  Federal  Government  I  under- 
stand that  Michael  Hahn  is  the  Governor  of 
that  State,  and  that  they  have  a  Legislature 
elected  by  the  loyal  people  of  that  State ;  and 
if  that  be  so,  then  it  is  not  true  that  on  the  6th 
of  November  last  the  local  authorities  of  that 
State  were  in  a  state  of  armed  rebellion. 

"Since  the  discussion  of  this  question  in  the 
committee,  I  have  been  led  to  doubt  exceed- 
ingly whether  it  is  competent  for  Congress  to 
legate  at  aU  in  reference  to  the  counting  of 
the  votes.  The  Oonstitution  authorizes  Con- 
gress to  fix  the  time  for  choosing  electors.  It 
also  empowers  Congress  to  specify  the  time 
when  those  electors  shall  perform  the  functions 
of  their  office,  when  they  shall  vote ;  and,  so 
far  B8l  can  find  in  perusing  the  Constitution, 
that  is  the  extent  of  the  i>ower  of  Congress 
over  the  subject.  It  fixes  the  time  when  the 
votes  shall  be  counted,  and  it  declares  that,  in 
the  presence  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the 
Vice-President  shall  open  all  the  certificates  re- 
turned— ^it  is  careful  to  specify  that  he  shdl 
open  them  all^nd  the  votes  shall  be  counted. 

"  I  cannot  find  in  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution any  authority  for  Congress  to  pass  a 
law  (for  this  amounts  to  that)  excluding  any 
votes  that  shall  have  been  returned  to  the  Vice- 
President.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  in  case  the  rebel 
States  had  sent  votes  here  which  would  be  con- 
trolling in  the  election,  that  in  such  an  extreme 
emergency  as  that  Congress  would  not  be  called 
upon  to  do  something — what,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say ;  but  in  this  case  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  even  though  Congress  may  possi- 
bly have  the  power,  it  is  inexpedient  for  us  by 
legislation  to  declare  that  these  votes  i^all  not 
be  counted.  I  doubt  the  i)ower  very  much ; 
bnt  of  the  inexpediency  of  exercising  any  such 
power,  if  it  exists,  I  am  very  clear." 

Mr.  Hale,  of  Now  Hampshire,  said :  "  Mr. 
President,  it  is  refreshing  at  the  present  time 
to  hear  anybody  nrge  any  special  measure  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  It  seems  to  me  that  upon 
this  question,  if  upon  no  other — a  question  upon 
which  depends  the  coutinnance  of  the  Govern- 
ment— it  is  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  Consti- 
tution, and  to  look  for  it  and  see  if  we  have 
any  guide  or  direction  in  that  instrument.  I 
foresaw  this  evil,  and  I  introduced  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress  a  joint  resolution  directing 
in  advance  what  should  be  done ;  but,  for  some 


reason  or  other  (owing  to  the  press  of  otihei' 
business^  probably,  certainly  not  more  import- 
ant business),  that  resolution  was  not  acted 
npon.  It  struck  me  at  that  time— and  I  Laye 
not  lost  any  of  the  strength  of  that  conyiction 
now — ^that  it  was  one  of  the  most  important 
measures  that  could  possibly  be  presented  to 
the  consideration  of  Congress,  aha  it  was  not 
then  without  the  range  of  possibility  or  proba- 
bility that  on  that  question  might  depend  the 
verv  continuance  of  this  Government  No  one 
could  have  known  to  the  contrary  of  that  at 
the  last  session ;  for  let  me  suppose  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  presidential  election  might  hare 
been  determmed  by  the  votes  of  these  States 
who  have  now  proposed  to  offer  them.  Itliink 
there  are  three  of  them,  Tennessee,  Lonisoana, 
and  Arkansas ;  let  me  suppose  that  in  Novem- 
ber, the  votes  of  these  three  States  nad  decided 
which  way  the  m^ority  was,  would  the  partj 
against  whom  they  have  voted  have  sobmittedf 
I  t^ll  you  nay,  sir.  If  the  counting  of  these 
votes  had  determined  the  result  of  the  presden- 
tial  election  it  would  have  deluged  this  land  in 
blood,  and  another  civil  war  would  have  fol- 
loweo,  just  as  certain  as  that  we  have  one  now 
on  hand.  My  friend  from  Michigan  (Mr.  How- 
ard) shakes  his  head.  Why,  sir,  what  cansed  the 
present  rebellion  ?  Nothing  at  all  in  compari- 
son with  this. 

"My  friend  from  Wiscon^n  (Mr.  Doolittle) 
says  that  Congress  has  no  power  over  this  rab- 
joct  It  would  be  one  of  the  strangest  things 
tiiat  ever  occurred  on  earth  if  it  had  not  the 
power.  The  provision  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution is  that  no  member  of  Congress  or  mj 
person  holding  an  ofSce  of  profit  or  trust  under 
the  Federal  Government  shall  be  an  elector. 
Suppose  when  the  two  Houses  meet  in  conven- 
tion to  count  the  votes  it  is  palpable  to  them 
that  the  electoral  votes  of  some  States  were 
given  by  members  of  Congress,  has  Congress 
no  power  to  say  that  they  shall  not  be  counted! 

"But,  sir,  the  Constitution  is  not  so  silent 
on  this  subject  as  my  friend  from  Wisconsin 
seems  to  imagine ;  for  the  election  of  President 
and  the  mode  of  counting  the  votes  is  one  of  the 
means  and  measures  by  which  the  national  life 
is  to  be  preserved.  If  tliis  is  not  followed,  car- 
ried out,  and  executed,  there  is  an  end  to  the 
Government ;  tJiere  is  no  Preadent  elected,  ana 
the  whole  fabric  falls  to  chaos.  Kow,  is  it  withm 
the  range  of  possibility  or  probability  that  the 
frainers  of  the  Constitution  were  so  derelict,  w 
blind,  as  not  to  have  provided  that  there  shonW 
be  some  mode  of  conducting,  and  conducting 
legally,  the  machinery  of  this  great  metfore 
which  is  essential  to  the  very  life  of  the  nation? 
No,  sir.  The  Constitution  would  have  been 
one  of  the  most  imperfect  things  that  was  em 
created  without  some  provision  of  this  sort,  ana 
accordingly  I  find  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution made  the  most  ample  provision  for 
exactly  this  case.  I  find  in  the  Oonstitnfon  a 
clause  declaring  that  Congress  shall  have  power 
*  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
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^mper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foreco- 
log  powera,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  mis 
Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.'  Is  not  the  power  to  choose  a  Presi- 
dent one  that  is  vested  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States?  It  is  the  most  essential 
power  that  there  is ;  withoat  it  fdl  the  other 
powers  are  nothing ;  and  the  Constitution  says 
that  for  carrying  into  execution  this  power  thus 
granted  Congre(<3  may  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  l>e  impossible  to  frame  in  broader  or 
more  comprehensive  terms  a  provision  which 
shall  give  Congress  exdusive  jurisdiction  over 
this  matter  than  that  which  I  have  just  read, 
and  it  is  foxmd  on  the  10th  page  of  Hickey's 
Constitution. 

"Well,  sir,  what  would  be  the  common 
sense,  and  what  the  reason  of  the  thing  ?  What 
does  Congress  meet  for  when  the  votes  are 
wonted?  Is  it  to  see  as  a  matter  of  curiosity 
bow  the  thing  is  done  ?  Is  it  to  go  there  to  see 
the  Constitution  ti-ampled  upon  and  not  have 
the  power  to  remedy  it  ?  Is  it  when  they  see 
tikat  there  is  danger  of  the  Constitution  being 
Tiolated,  that  they  shall  not  provide  by  law 
against  it  ?  It  seems  to  me  tnat  to  say  that 
Congress  has  no  power,  is  to  say  that  the  Con- 
stitution itself  is  a  dead  letter,  inoperative,  and 
of  no  force. 

"Now,  I  contend  that  it  is  the  part  of  wis-* 
dom  before  the  emergency  comes  to  settie  this 
question.  There  never  was  a  more  favorable 
tnue  for  its  settiement  than  the  election  of  1856 
presented,  and  there  will  be  none  more  favor- 
able than  this  election  presents.  It  is  the  part 
of  sagacity,  of  wisdom,  and  of  patriotism,  when 
we  see  that  such  a  contingency  as  this  may  be 
fran^t  with  the  consequences  of  revolution, 
to  provide  beforehand  against  it  There  never 
was  a  time  when  you  could  do  it,  when  you 
would  be  less  liable  to  the  charge  of  any  sinis- 
ter inflnence,  because  it  cannot  change  the  re- 
nlt,  it  cannot  determine  any  thing  except  to 
settle  the  principle:  and  then  when  an  occasion 
occurs  that  evil  consequences  may  follow  from 
aetthng  it  one  way  or  the  other,  here  wiU  be  a 
precedent  showing  that  Congress  at  a  time 
wh^i  there  was  no  inducement  to  any  thing 
Wt  an  honest  and  straightforward  decision  of 
the  case  maturely  setued  it,  and  settled  it  in 
tadi  a  manner  that  the  influence  of  the  decision 
win  be  morally  binding  upon  our  successors, 
aad  will  be  preserved." 

Mr.  TrambuU,  of  Illinois,  followed,  saying: 
"But,  sir,  both  the  Senator  from  New  York 
•ad  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  doubt  the 
power  of  Congress  to  pass  thb  resolution,  and 
thej  place  themselves  upon  the  Constitution. 
The  Si^ator  from  Wisconsin  insists,  as  also  does 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  that  the  Vice- 
President,  or  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate, 
18  to  determine  this  question  in  the  first  instance. 
The  Constitution  does  not  say  that  the  presid- 
I  bg  officer  of  the  Senate  shall  count  the  votes 
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since  the  days  of  Washington  till  this  moment 
the  Vice-President  never  has  counted  the  vote. 
The  Constitution  says,  *  The  President  of  the 
Senate  shall,  in  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,'  do  what?  'Open 
aU  the  certificates.'  That  is  what  he  shall  do. 
Then  what  follows?  '  And  the  votes  shall  then 
be  counted.'  By  whom?  Another  clause  in 
the  Constitution  already  referred  to  declares 
that  Congress  shall  have  authority  to  pass  all 
laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  effect 
every  one  of  the  granted  powers.  The  power 
to  count  the  votes  \b  given  by  the  Constitution ; 
the  mode  of  doing  it  is  not  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution ;  but  another  clause  in  the  Consti- 
tution says  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
provide  by  law  for  carrying  into  eflfect  every 
provision  of  this  instrument ;  and  here  is  a  pro- 
vision of  this  instrument  that  these  votes  snail 
be  counted ;  the  manner  of  doing  it  is  now  de- 
termined by  the  Constitution,  and  it  is  clearly 
constitutional  and  proper  for  Congress,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  authority,  to  carry  into  effect  the 
granted  powers  of  the  Constitution,  to  pass  the 
necessary  laws  to  count  the  votes,  and  Congress 
has  done  it  frx>m  the  beginning  of  the  Govern- 
ment. If  it  were  not  so,  we  should  have  revo- 
lution at  every  Presidential  election." 

Mr.  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  thus  viewed  the 
question :  **  In  relation  to  this  resolution,  its  pre- 
amble declares  that  certain  States,  naming  them, 
or  the  inhabitants  of  those  States,  were  in  a 
condition  of  armed  rebellion,  and  have  contin- 
ued in  that  condition  for  a  certain  time,  and 
then  the  resolution  legislates  of  and  concerning 
those  States.  I  think  that  is  all  wrong,  all  un- 
called for.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  1861 
Confess  passed  an  act  making  a  large  body  of 
provisions  for  the  condition  of  things  which  had 
then  arisen.  It  is  an  act  entitied  *  An  act  fur- 
ther to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties  on 
imports,  and  for  other  purposes,'  which  was 
approved  July  18,  1861.  In  the  fifth  section 
of  that  act,  drawn,  as  I  know,  with  a  great  deal 
of  thought  and  care,  it  was  provided : 

That  whenever  the  PreBident,  in  pursaance  of  the 
provisions  of  the  second  section  or  the  act  entitled 
^' An  act  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  ex- 
ecute the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections, 
and  repel  invasions,  and  to  repeal  the  act  now  in 
force  for  that  purpose/'  approved  February  28, 1795, 
shall  hare  called  forth  the  militia  to  suppress  combi- 
nations against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed,  and  the  insur- 

gents  shall  have  failed  to  disperse  bj  the  time  directed 
7  the  President,  and  when  said  insurgents  claim  to 
act  under  the  authority  of  any  State  or  States,  and 
such  claim  is  not  disclaimed  or  repudiated  hj  the 
persons  exercising  the  functions  of  government  in 
such  State  or  States,  or  in  the  part  or  parts  thereof 
in  which  such  combination  exists,  nor  such  insurrec- 
tion suppressed  bj  said  State  or  States,  then  and  in 
such  case  it  may  and  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President 
bj  proclamation  to  declare  that  the  inhabitants  of 
such  State,  or  any  section  or  part  thereof,  where  such 
insurrection  exists,  are  in  a  state  of  insurrection 
against  the  United  States ;  and  thereupon  all  com- 
mercial intercourse  by  and  between  the  same  and  the 
citizens  thereof  and  the  citizens  of  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  shall  cease  and  be  unlawful  so  long  as  ■ 
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■uoh  condition  of  hostilitj  Bhall  continue ;  and  all 
ffoodi  and  chattels,  wares  and  merchandise,  coming 
from  said  State  or  section  into  the  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  proceeding  to  such  State  or 
section,  bj  land  or  water,  shall,  together  with  the 
ressel  or  yehicle  conrering  the  same,  or  conye^rine 
persons  to  and  fh>m  such  State  or  section,  be  forfeited 
to  the  United  SUtes. 

"In  short,  a  state  of  war  was  declared  to 
exist  in  that  event  It  will  be  observed  that 
that  statute  did  not  make  any  law  for  the  States 
which  had  attempted  to  secede  and  were  in 
arms.  It  named  no  State  whatever.  It  was  a 
general  law  that  when  the  people  of  a  State  are 
in  insurrection  and  claim  to  act  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  State,  and  the  State  authorities 
do  not  repudiate  it  and  do  not  stop  it,  then  the 
President  may  declare  them  to  be  in  insurrec- 
tion, and  thereupon  a  state  of  war  exists ;  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  differ- 
ing about  the  blockade  question  before  that^  all 
decided  that  after  that*  act  was  passed  the  stato 
of  war  was  complete. 

"  Now,  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  conform 
our  legislative  acts  to  that  law  which  we  have 
already  passed  and  that  condition  of  things  which 
exists,  I  propose  to  offer  a  substitute  for  this 
resolution,  which  I  shall  presently  send  to  the 
desk.  The  President's  proclamation  declaring 
certain  States  to  be  In  a  state  of  rebellion  and 
insurrection,  was  duly  issued  under  the  law  of 
1861,  which  I  have  just  read.  That  is  all  mat- 
ter of  public  record.  We  know  what  the  proc- 
lamation is.  We  know  that  it  was  issued  ac- 
cording to  law.  It  declared  a  state  of  war. 
The  proclamation  is  before  me,  but  I  need  not 
read  it.  It  declares  under  the  act  which  I  have 
read,  that  certain  States  are  in  a  condition  of 
war  and  insurrection.  Has  that  ever  been 
changed?  Have  any  States  declared  by  that 
law  and  proclamation  to  be  in  this  condition, 
ever  altered  their  condition?  The  state  of  war 
oertainly  still  continues. 

"  In  view  of  the  statement  which  I  have  made, 
I  propose  in  place  of  the  resolution,  which  seems 
to  me  obnoxious  to  the  objections  I  have  made, 
to  strike  it  all  out,  and  also  the  preamble,  and 
to  insert  simply  this  : 

That  the  people  of  no  State,  the  inhabitants  where- 
of have  been  declared  in  a  state  of  insurrection  by 
virtne  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  im- 
ports, and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  July  18, 
1861,  shall  be  regarded  as  empowei^  to  elect  elec- 
tors of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  until  said  condition  of  insurrection  shall  cease 
and  be  so  declared  by  yirtue  of  a  law  of  the  United 
States. 

"  This  is  not  a  resolution  declaring  any  State 
to  be  in  this  condition,  and  legislating  for  any 
State  by  name,  or  making  any  distinction  be- 
tween particular  States.  It  is  simply  a  law  in 
pursuance  of  the  act  of  1861,  declaring  what 
shall  be  the  effect  which  shall  follow  a  certain 
condition  of  things  into  which  any  State  may 
falL  For  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  I  desire 
that  this  substitute  shall  be  adopted  in  lieu  of 
the  resolution." 


Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  followed,  Baying; 
"  The  question,  Mr.  President,  is  whether  Con. 
gross  have  any  authority  to  legislate  at  aH  on 
tiiis  subject.  1  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  my  friend  from  Ver- 
mont that  the  authority  exists ;  and  I  was  some- 
what surprised  to  find  that  it  was  disputed  bj 
gentiemen  of  such  distinction  every  way,  and 
particularly  in  their  profession,  as  the  honora- 
ble member  from  Wisconsin  and  the  honorable 
member  from  New  York.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  does  not  provide  in  any 
way  a  mode  by  which  a  contested  election  grow- 
ing out  of  an  alleged  informality  in  voting,  or 
an  alleged  illegality  upon  the  part  of  those  who 
voted,  or  an  dleged  m capacity  on  the  part  of 
those  voted  for,  is  to  be  decided.  The  honor- 
able member  from  Illinois  is  right  in  sajing 
that  if  we  are  governed  by  the  mere  letter  of 
the  Constitution  in  this  particular,  there  is  no 
power  existing  by  which  any  thing  more  can 
be  done  than  to  have  the  votes  counted.  He  is 
right  in  saying  that  looking  to  the  mere  lett^ 
of  the  provision  there  is  no  authority  given  to 
the  President  of  tiie  Senate  to  count  the  votes. 
He  is  right,  also,  in  saying  that  there  is  no  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution  which  decides  who 
shall  declare  the  result  of  the  voting  after 
the  votes  shall  have  been  counted.  In  relation 
to  all  theft  points  the  Constitution  is  silent;  but 
the  Constitution  provides  that  certain  persons 
shall  not  be  voted  for  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  No  one  who  is  not  a  native-born  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  or  who  was  not  a  citizen 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitntion, 
can  be  voted  for.  Members  of  Congress  and 
oflScers  under  the  Government  cannot  be  se- 
lected as  electors.  The  States  are  only  anthor- 
ized  to  appoint  through  their  Legislatures  a 
number  of  electors  equal  to  their  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives.  Now,  if  a  per- 
son not  a  native  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
or  not  a  citizen  in  1789,  when  the  Constitntion 
was  adopted,  is  voted  for  as  President,  or  if  a 
member  of  Congress  of  either  branch  or  an  oflS- 
cer  of  the  United  States  is  vot^  for  as  an  elec- 
tor, or  if  more  than  the  number  of  votes  to 
which  a  State  is  entitied  is  cast,  there  is  no 
clause  in  the  Constitution  which  provides  a 
mode  by  which  these  objections  may  be  obviated. 
If  the  Vice-President  is  to  count  the  vote,  and 
he  is  to  decide  the  result,  and  is  merely  to  de- 
cide the  result,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
instrument  alone,  then  he  may  declare  that  A  B 
is  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  al- 
thongh  the  whole  country  knows  that  A  B  was 
not  a  native  citizen  of  the  United  States.  So 
he  may  count  all  the  votes  of  any  one  State 
(for  his  fanction  it  is  supposed  isonlytoconnt), 
he  may  count  all  the  votes  cast  by  the  State  of 
New  York  when,  in  point  of  fact,  New  IotI 
has  cast  more  votes  than  she  is  authorized  to 
cast  under  the  Constitution. 

"  How  are  these  questions  to  be  decided! 
As  it  is  very  clear  that  in  the  instances  tOTvhicn 
I  have  referred— and  tiiere  are  others— there  » 
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•n  absence  of  any  antliority  given  to  the  Yice- 
Preddent  or  to  the  two  Hoases  when  meetinff 
fai  convention  to  decide  them  if  tiiey  should 
arise,  one  wonld  suppose — unless  we  are  to  re- 
main without  a  President,  or  to  have  placed  in 
the  presidential  office  a  man  who  is  not  eligible, 
or  to  have  one  placed  there  by  votes  which  there 
was  DO  constitutional  right  to  cast — that  there 
most  be  some  mode  by  which  those  difficulties 
are  to  be  obviated. 

*•  Now,  Mr.  President,  the  honorable  member 
from  New  York — I  do  not  understand  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin  as  going  to  the  extent  of  that 
objection — says  that  he  denies  to  Congress  the 
power  to  declare  that  the  votes  of  any  State  are 
not  to  be  counted.  Does  he  mean  to  say  that 
the  vot^  of  the  States  in  rebellion  are  to  be 
counted  ?  I  do  not  speak  of  Louisiana,  because 
he  may  perhaps  be  able  to  except  Louisiana  out 
of  the  cat^ory  of  rebel  States ;  but  assuming 
now  that  there  are  rebel  States,  and  assuming 
that  Louisiana  is  one  of  the  rebel  States,  does 
my  friend  from  New  York  say  that  the  votes 
of  those  States  are  to  be  counted  ?  I  presume 
not;  and  yet  if  we  do  not  legislate  upon  the 
subject,  where  is  the  power  to  exclude  them? 
The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  may 
think  it  his  duty  to  count  them ;  he  may  think 
it  his  duty,  counting  them,  to  declare  the  re- 
silt  of  the  election  consequent  upon  that  count; 
and  it  makes  no  difference  that  we  know  out- 
side of  the  balloting  that  the  result  will  be  the 
flame  whether  those  votes  are  counted  or  ex- 
duded,  Uie  principle  is  the  same.  We  are  not 
to  know,  we  do  not  officially  know,  what  the 
re«iic  of  the  election  has  been.  Who  can  know 
(officially,  I  mean)  how  the  electors  have 
voted? 

''It  is  true  that  my  honorable  friends  from 
New  York  and  from  Wisconsin,  and  that  is  my 
opinion  as  I  am  at  present  advised,  think  that 
me  efforts  of  those  rebellious  citizens  to  take 
those  several  States  out  of  the  Union  are  legally 
imperfect ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  Ck>nstitution  they  are  still  subject  to  the 
powers  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  war  is  beins 
carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  yield 
<]3>edience  to  the  Oonstitution  upon  the  hypoth- 
«ns  that  they  are  responsible  to  all  tiie  obliga- 
tioDs  of  allegianoe.    That  is  all  true ;  but  it  is 

Soally  true  that  they  are  in  a  state  of  rebellion, 
le  Snpreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
dedded  unanimously  that  since  the  passage  of 
6e  act  to  which  my  friend  from  Vermont  has 
nferred,  the  act  of  July  13,  1861,  all  the  States 
aaraed  in  the  preamble  to  this  resolution  are 
■ow  at  war  with  the  United  States,  and  that 
fte  United  States  have  not  only  the  right  but  it 
ii  their  duty  to  prosecute  that  war  to  a  success 
Vj  bringing  them  back,  they  being  (not  in  a 
ODnstitntional  sense,  but  practically)  out  of  the 
Uidon.  Now,  is  it  possible  that  the  inhabitants 
vS  a  State  thus  at  war  with  the  United  States 
hsf©  a  right  to  vote  in  any  Presidential  election 
lot  President  of  the  United  States? " 
Kr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  ^^  I  should 


like  to  hear  the  honorable  Senator  from  Mary- 
land speak  to  this  question,  which  is  involved 
in  the  last  clause  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont:  suppose  the  rebel- 
lion to  be  entirely  suppressed,  is  it  neoessary 
then,  in  order  to  restore  them  to  their  rights  in 
the  Union,  that  we  should  enact  a  law  that  it 
was  suppressed  ?" 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  replied :  "  My  own 
opinion  has  been  tliroughout  that  the  States  are 
not  out,  in  one  sense ;  and  if  all  the  inhabitants 
of  those  States  were  now  to  throw  down  their 
arms,  admit  their  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  and  elect  their  members  to  the  Senate, 
&c.,  hereafter,  after  the  rebellion  was  entirely 
terminated,  perhaps  they  would  be  entitled  to 
their  seats ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether 
I  shall  hold  that  opinion  upon  examination  or 
not  All  that  I  mean  to  say  now  is,  that  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  pcovide  by  law  for  a  con- 
tingency which  has  now  happened,  although  it 
may  never  happen  again,  so  nir  as  the  particular 
effects  are  concerned ;  and  it  is  now,  above  all, 
the  best  time  to  provide  for  it,  because,  although 
we  do  not  know  officially  that  it  will  have  the 
slightest  effect  upon  the  result,  we  do  know  that 
there  is  involved  in  an  exigency  of  that  descrip- 
tion very  great  peril." 

Mr.  Collamer,  of  Vennont,  said :  "  I  de»re  to 
add  to  tlie  amendment  that  I  have  offered  these 
words: 

Nor  shall  any  rote  cast  b  j  any  such  electors  elected 
bv  the  votes  or  the  inhabitants  of  any  such  State^  or 
the  Legislature  thereof,  be  received  or  counted. 

"  According  to  my  view,  when  a  state  of  war 
has  been  declared  to  exist,  declared  according 
to  law,  we  cannot  recognize  a  state  of  peace  and 
reconciliation  in  any  other  way  but  by  declaring 
it  by  law,  or  authorizing  the  President  to  de- 
clare it  by  law." 

Mr.  Ten  Eyck,  of  New  Jersey,  said :  "  I  am 
not  in  fAYOT  of  the  adoption  of  the  substitute 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Vennont,  d- 
though  it  is  always  with  the  greatest  diffidence 
in  the  world  that  I  venture  to  differ  from  him 
in  any  well-considered  proposition  that  he  sub- 
mits to  the  Senate.  I  understand  his  substitute 
to  be  based  upon  the  idea  that  under  the  act  of 
Congress  and  the  President's  declaration,  we 
are  now  in  an  actual  state  of  war  with  these 
eleven  Southern  States,  and  that  it  will  require 
an  act  of  Congress  to  enable  them  to  resume 
their  position  again  in  the  Federal  Union.  That 
presupposes,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  are  out 
of  the  Union,  a  fact  which  I  am  not  willing  to 
admit  and  can  never  assent  to ;  but  I  do  not 
propose  to  insist  upon  that.  Tlie  main  direo- 
taon  of  the  argument  is,  that  inasmuch  as  the 
President  has  declaied  these  States  to  be  in  a 
condition  of  insurrection  under  an  act  of  Con- 
gress passed  in  1861,  therefore  it  wiU  require  an 
act  of  Congress  to  enable  them  to  resume  their 
legitimate  or  ordinary  State  functions;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  will  require  an  act  of  Congress 
to  authorize  them  to  elect  electors  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
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qixence,  to  elect  Senators  to  this  bodj,  or  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  weary  the  Senate  by  read- 
ing at  large  the  statute  of  1861,  but  I  may  be 
permitted  perhaps  to  refer  to  it  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  object,  intent,  and  scope  of  that 
enactment  It  is  entitled,  not  *  An  act  to  de- 
clare war  against  the  States  of  South  Carolina, 
Virginia,  and  others,'  but  *  An  act  further  to 
provide  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports, 
and  for  other  purposes.'  The  fifth  section  au- 
thorizes the  President  in  certain  cases  to  declare 
the  inhabitants  of  certain  States  to  be  in  a  state 
of  insurrection  by  virtue  of  the  power  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  act  of  February  28,  1796.  It 
goes  on  to  declare  that  it  shall  be  lawftd  for 
the  President,  whenever  he  shall  call  forth  the 
militia,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  to  which  I  have 
referred — 

To  suppress  combinations  against  ibe  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  exe- 
cuted, and  the  insurffents  shall  have  failed  to  disperse 
by  the  time  directed  by  the  President,  and  when  said 
insurgents  chiim  to  act  under  the  authority  of  any 
State  or  States,  and  such  claim  is  not  disclaimed  or 
repudiated  by  the  persons  exercising  the  functions 
of  government  in  such  State  or  States,  or  in  the  part 
or  parts  thereof  in  which  said  combination  exists,  nor 
such  insurrection  suppressed  by  said  State  or  States, 
then,  and  in  such  case,  it  may  and  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  President,  by  proclamation,  to  declare  that  the 
inhabitants  of  such  State,  or  any  section  or  part 
thereof,  where  such  insurrection  exists— 

"  Not  a  state  of  actual  warr- 
are  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  the  United 
States;  and  thereupon  all  commercial  intercourse 
by  and  between  the  same  and  the  citizens  thereof, 
and  the  citizens  of  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  shali 
cease,  and  be  unlawful  so  long  as  such  condition  of 
hostility  shall  continue. 

"  This  is  the  object  of  the  act  When  these 
•eople.  in  the  opmion  of  the  President  of  the 
'nitea  States,  are  in  the  condition  specified  in 
this  act,  he  shall  issue  his  proclamation  declar- 
ing that  fact;  ^and  thereupon  all  commercial 
intercourse  by  and  between  the  same  and  the 
citizens  thereof  and  the  citizens  of  the  rest  of 
the  United  States,  shall  cease,  and  be  unlawfid 
so  long  as  such  condition  of  hostility  shall  con- 
tinue. 

"  In  pursuance  of  that  act  of  Congress  the 
President  issued  his  proclamation,  and  I  shall 
refer  to  a  portion  of  it  The  proclamation  bears 
the  date  of  August  16,  1861.  It  recites  the  act 
of  1861  to  which  I  have  just  referred  ;  it  also 
recites  the  act  of  1796,  under  which  he  derives 
the  authority,  and  then  proceeds  to  declare : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  18,  1861,  do  hereby  declare  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  States  o^*  Georgia,  South  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  North  Carolins-  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Florida 
(except  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  State  of 
Virginia  lying  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and 
of  such  other  parts  of  that  State  and  the  other  States 
hereinbefore  named  as  may  maintain  a  loyal  adhesion 
to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  or  may  be,  from 
time  to  time,  occupied  and  controlled  by  forces  of  the 
United  States  engaged  in- the  dispersion  of  said  in- 
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Burp^nts),  are  in  a  state  of  insurrection  againit  the 
United  States,  and  that  all  commercial  intereonne 
between  the  same  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  with 
the  exceptions  aforesaid,  and  the  citizens  of  other 
States  and  other  parts  of  tiie  United  States,  is  uolaw- 
ful,  and  will  remain  unlawful  until  such  iosarrection 
shall  cease  or  has  been  suppressed. 

^^  The  object,  design,  and  inteut  of  the  act 
was  to  prohibit  trade  with  these  insurgents,  to 
prevent  persons  in  the  loyal  part  of  the  Union 
from  carrying  on  commercial  intercourse  with 
them,  and  from  famishing  them  with  provisions 
and  munitions  of  war  with  which  they  mi^t 
continue  to  prosecute  this  rebellion;  and  then 
there  was  an  exception  from  the  scope  and  ef- 
fect of  the  act  in  favor  of  the  State  of  W  e^  Vi^ 
g^a  and  such  other  States  or  parts  of  States  as 
maintained  a  loyal  adhe^on  to  the  Union  and 
the  Constitution,  or  may  be  from  time  to  time 
occupied  and  controlled  by  forces  of  the  United 
States  engaged  in  the  dispersion  of  the  insnr- 
gents. 

"  Now,  if  it  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
joint  convention  to  be  assembled  on  Wednes- 
day of  next  week  that  in  either  of  these  States 
this  insurrection  has  been  suppressed,  and  that 
the  people  of  either  one  of  those  Stbtes  hare 
assumed  the  suspended  functions  of  their  State 
government,  have  reorganized  a  State  constita- 
tion,  have  elected  State  officers,  and  have  put 
their  civil  government  into  full  execution  and 
operation,  and  that  fact  comes  before  ns  atte^ 
ed  and  undisputed,  I  inquire  whether,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  law  and  the  proclamation  of 
the  I^resident,  it  is  necessary  that  tliere  sl.ould 
be  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  order  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  these  people  have  reorganized 
and  reassumed  their  ancient  loyal  functions? 
"Why,  sir,  I  thought  that  this  whole  war,  the 
expenditure  of  thousands  of  millions  of  dollan 
and  of  oceans  of  blood,  was  for  the  very  pm^ 
pose  of  restoring  this  IJnion  and  bringing  back 
these  shooting  stars  to  their  ancient  orbits. 

"I  differ  with  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
who  would  make  the  return  of  these  States  to 
the  IJnion  attendant  with  the  utmost  difficoltj. 
Whenever  I  was  satisfied  that  there  was  a  tme, 
genuine,  loyal  feeling  among  the  inhabitants  of 
any  of  these  States  to  repudiate  their  heresies 
and  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  that  there 
was  a  sufficient  body  of^them  to  justify  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  to  carry  on  all  the  essential,  neoe- 
sary  operations  of  State  governments,  and  to 
perfoi*m  their  duties  within  the  limits  of  the 
Union,  I  should  be  disposed  to  extend  the  band 
of  encouragement  to  the  loyal  people,  always 
saving  and  reserving  not  only  terms  of  indig- 
nation for  the  leaders,  but  the  privilege  and 
firm  determination  of  punishing  in  the  most 
condign  manner  the  guilty  authors  and  leaders 
and  Instigators  of  the  rebellion." 

Mr.  Cowan,  of  Pennsylvania,  followed,  say- 
ing:  "The  preamble  states  the  fact  of  the  re- 
bellion prevailing  in  these  States,  and  the  ree^ 
lution  declares  that  because  of  this  fact  stated 
in  the  preamble  these  States  ought  not  to  rote. 
That  is  the  proposition  from  the  committer 
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The  amendmeiit  of  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Yennout,  on  the  other  hand,  proposes  to  take 
the  qnestion  in  blank,  and  to  declare  that  all 
the  States  which  were  proclaimed  to  be  in  a 
state  of  Insurrection  bj  the  President  onght  not 
to  TOte  natil  that  insurrection  has  been  de- 
ciared  by  law  to  be  suppressed.  I  am  opposed 
to  that  amendment  for  divers  reasons,  and  I 
think  if  we  come  to  examine  this  question  fairly 
we  shall  see  that  aDj  action  of  onrs  intended  to 
prevent  Louisiana,  for  instance,  and  Arkansas 
from  Toting,  will  be  perhaps  a  breach  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  this  Government,  and  a  violation 
of  that  courtesy  which  is  due  fh)m  one  depart- 
ment of  it  to  another. 

"Sir,  what  are  the  facts?  It  is  said  that  by 
the  act  of  Jaly  13, 1861,  these  States  are  cut  ou* 
from  tho  Union  and  debarred  from  all  tlieir 
privileges  as  States,  political  as  well  as  others. 
I  do  not  so  read  the  act  of  July  13,  1861 ;  nor 
do  I  conceive  that  that  was  its  purpose,  be- 
cause in  endeavoring  to  get  at  a  fair  construc- 
tion of  a  law,  it  is  always  necessary  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  purpose  of  the  lawgiver.  I  ap- 
prehend, so  far  from  its  being  the  purpose  of 
that  law  tx>  put  these  States  out  of  the  Union, 
it  was  its  intention  to  keep  them  in ;  Uiat  is,  it 
was  intended  to  be  a  means  to  keep  them  in, 
ahhongh  for  the  purpose  of  better  achieving 
that  end  all  commercial  intercourse  was  cut  on 
wiUi  them,  but  not  political  Intercourse.  They 
were  not  deprived  of  any  of  their  rights  as 
States^  or  from  exercising  any  of  the  fiinctions 
of  States,  provided  they  were  able  to  do  so  in 
dfletime. 

"  In  pnrsnance  of  that  act  of  Ck>ngress,  the 
Prerident,  hy  his  proclamation  of  August  16, 
1861,  declared  Louisiana  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion. By  the  proclamation  of  January  1, 18G8, 
he  exempted  thirteen  parishes  of  the  State  from 
the  operation  of  the  emancipation  proclamation. 
Why  ?  Because  he  says  in  that  proclamation 
that  the  rebellion  does  not  exist  in  those  thir- 
teen parishes;  that  that  condition  of  things 
^on  which  he  was  allowed  before  that  time  to 
ime  his  proclamation  did  not  exist  in  those 
ptri^es,  and  therefore  he  exempted  them.  We 
recognized  the  validity  of  that  proclamation,  I 
bdieve;  at  least  we  have  always  treated  it 
vith  that  respect  which  is  due  to  the  act  of 
iootii^>  department  of  this  Government  when 
it  is  not  grossly  in  violation  of  law  or  of  the 
OoQsdtntion.  By  the  proclamation,  however, 
q£  the  8th  of  December,  1868,  the  President 
invited  the  people  of  Louisiana  and  of  all  the 
adher  Stat^  to  resume  their  State  rights  and 
State  functions,  provided  one-tenth  of  them 
would  agree  to  make  the  proper  organization. 

^Kow,  as  I  understand  the  question  here,  it 
it  simply  this:  in  pursuance  of  that  invitation 
cxtenoed  by  Ihe  President,  and  upon  the  foot- 
ing Gi  his  proclamation  declaring  that  those 
ri^to  dionld  be  restored  to  them,  and  that 
they  would  be  protected  in  the  exercise  of 
them,  the  people  of  Louisiana,  in  numbers  suf- 
fideat  to  bnng  them  within  his  terms,  have 


organized  a  State  government,  and  have  it  now 
•actually  in  operation  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
Tho  question  simply  is,  whether  we  will  carry 
out  that  arrangement  of  the  President  in  good 
faith,  or  whether  we  will  violate  it ;  and  that 
is  the  question  which  presents  itself  distinctly 
upon  the  propositions  now  before  this  bod  v. 
Tne  President  has  invited  a  number  of  the  people 
of  these  States  which  have  been  oppressea  with 
the  rebellion  to  go  to  work  to  reorganize  their 
State  governments,  and  has  promised  that  he 
will  extend,  and  this  Government  will  extend, 
to  them  the  protection  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution ;  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  state  that 
phrase  of  the  Constitution  in  hoc  verba.  Will 
we  stand  by  it?  That  is  the  question.  WiU 
we  carry  it  eut  in  good  faith  ?  If  we  are  will- 
ing to  do  so,  then  there  is  no  difficulty;  and 
this  one-tenth  of  the  people,  or  whatever  the 
number  may  be,  will  become  for  this  occasion 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas, or  any  other  State  that  sees  fit  to  accept 
those  conditions: 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  said :  "  The  question 
now  is,  whether  the  two  Houses  in  their  legisla- 
tive capacity  may  lay  down  certain  principles 
and  regulations  to  prevent  disorder  and  confu- 
sion in  the  act  or  counting  the  presidential 
votes  ?    I  think  they  may. 

**  Where  the  Constitution  directs  an  act  to  be 
done,  it  invests  all  needful  power  to  enable  that 
act  to  be  conveniently  done.  As  I  understand 
the  Oonetitution,  the  power  to  count  the  votes 
is  vested  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  That 
is  a  power  to  be  executed  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. A  general  provision  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  Congress  may  pass  all  laws  ne- 
cessary and  proper  to  .carry  into  execution  any 
power  vestea  by  the  Constitution  in  thti  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  or  in  any  of  the 
departments  or  officers  tliereof  This  power  to 
count  the  presidential  votes  is  certainly  vested 
by  the  Constitution  somewhere.  It  is  vested  in 
the  two  Houses.  The  manner  in  which  the 
count  shall  be  made  is  not  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution.  Then  comes  in  the  general, 
power  given  to  Congress  to  pass  all  laws  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  execute  any  of  the  powers 
vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Government 
or  in  any  department  or  officer  tliereof. 

"I  understand  that  that  incidental  power  is 
simply  proposed  to  be  executed  by  this  joint 
resolution  in  declaring  certain  principles  and 
forms  by  which  the  count  shall  be  made.  This 
count  is  to  be  made  in  subordination  to  the 
Constitution.  The  Constitution  declares  that 
no  man  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent unless  he  be  a  native-born  citizen  or  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution.  Suppose  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana had  voted  for  a  man  who  did  not  come  up 
to  that  qualification,  who  was  not  a  native  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States,  or  who  had  not  re- 
^id^  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  would  it  not  be 
tiie  duty  of  the  two  Houses,  in  oc^jiting  tho 
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vote,  to  decline  to  connt  the  vote  of  Louisiana 
that  had  been  cast  for  a  person  for  President  ii> 
direct  conflict  with  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
the  Constitution?  It  certainly  would.  The 
vote  must  be  counted.  How  can  it  be  counted 
until  it  is  ascertained?  The  vote  must  be 
identified.  It  must  be  identified,  and  as- 
certained in  obedience  to  certain  principles 
of  the  Constitution.  One  of  those  priuciples 
is  that  the  candidate  voted  for  must  be  tliirtj- 
five  years  of  age;  another  is  that  he  must 
have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at 
the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  or  he 
must  be  a  native-bom  citizen.  Any  vote  oast 
in  opposition  to  these  plain  and  palpable  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  would  be  null  and 
void ;  it  would  not  be  a  vote  for  President  in 
conformity  to  the  Constitution,  and  therefore 
it  would  be  void.  To  ascertain  whether  this 
vote  is  80  cast  or  not,  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, acting  in  the  coxmt  of  the  vote,  must  de- 
cide whether  any  State  has  voted  for  a  man 
under  thirty-five  years  of  age,  or  voted  for  an 
alien,  against  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
They  are  to  ascertain  whether  such  votes  have 
been  given  or  not,  before  they  can  make  a  con- 
stitutional coiftit  of  the  votes. 

"  Now,  sir,  as  I  understand  the  effect  of  this 
joint  resolution,  it  is  simply  in  a  form  to  do 
that  duty;  that  is,  to  ascertmn  whether  the 
vote  of  certain  States  has  been  cast  in  conform- 
ity to  the  Constitution  or  not,  and  deciding 
that  they  have  not  been  cast  in  conformity  to 
the  Constitution,  to  exclude  them  from  the 
count" 

Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  said :  "I  believe 
that  the  States  in  revolt  are  still  States  of  the 
Union.  I  believe  they  are  not  out  of  the  Union. 
I  believe,  furthermore,  that  when  they  choose 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  elect  officers  of 
their  State  governments  who  acknowledge  this 
Government,  and  to  send  members  to  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives,  and  Senators  to  this  cham- 
ber, they  have  the  right  to  do  so,  and  I  believe 
that  they  ought  to  be  permitted  to  do  so. 
While  I  say  that,  I  know  of  course  that  each 
House  is  the  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its 
members,  and  eadi  House  is  to  judge  for  itself 
whether  the  resistance  to  the  Government  in 
any  State  has  sufficiently  ceased  to  entitle  it  to 
representation  here,  and  hence  it  is  that  each 
case  must  stand  upon  its  own  merits  as  it  is 
presented  here.  For  myself,  I  would  vote  to- 
morrow to  receive  Senators  in  this  hall  from 
every  State  that  is  in  revolt,  provided  I  be- 
lieved that  a  migority  of  the  people  of  those 
States,  unawed  by  the  military  power,  unin- 
fluenced by  any  outward  force,  of  their  own 
good  will,  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  volition, 
had  in  good  faith  elected  tiiose  men  in  the  way 
prescribed  by  their  constitution  and  laws.  I 
think,  whenever  they  manifest  such  disposition 
to  return,  a  m«yority  of  the  people  will  indicate 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  allow  them  to  return. 
We,  of  course,  and  the  other  House,  must  be 
the  judf'<)8  of  that  matter  to  a  great  extent ;  we 


must  Bit  in  judgment  upon  each  case;  and  ve 
must  decide  whether  or  not  a  mtgority  of  the 
people  of  the  State  have  ceased  their  resistance 
to  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and 
whether  or  not  the  parties  who  present  them- 
selves were  elected  by  the  free  suffrages  of 
those  people,  unawed  by  the  military  or  any 
other  power." 

Mr.  Cowan :  "  Allow  me  to  ask  the  hcmor 
able  Senator  what  he  would  do  if  a  mi^jority  of 
the  people  of  a  State  were  to  establish  a  m<m 
archy?" 

Mr.  Powell:  "The  Constitution  guarantees  a 
republican  form  of  government" 

Mr.  Cowan :  "  The  inquiry  which  I  pnt  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  think  is  one  which 
reaches  to  the  very  marrow  of  this  qnes^on. 
The  people  of  a  State  are  divided ;  abont  half 
of  them  desire  to  preserve  their  connection 
with  the  Union,  to  give  it  their  allegiance;  bat 
the  other  portion,  say  a  m^ority,  refuse,  and 
insist  upon  secession.  We  are  bound  bj  the 
Constitution  to  preserve  the  Union  and  to  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  the  people  under  union;  not 
merely  the  rights  of  a  mfgority,  but  the  rights 
of  the  people,  of  all  the  people,  and  of  any  nmn- 
ber  of  the  pneople,  however  small.  What  are 
we  to  do  ?  A  minority  of  the  people  come  for- 
ward and  say,  *  If  you  aid  us  for  awhile,  we  can 
preserve  this  State  and  keep  her  in  the  Union.' 
^But  no,'  according  to  the  doctrine  advanced 
here,  *  there  must  be  a  noajority  of  yon  before 
we  can  recognize  you  as  in  the  Union/  Sup- 
pose they  answer  you,  *  Tlie  m^ority,  by  pea- 
sisting  in  abandoning  the  Union,  can  destroy 
forever  the  State  and  deprive  us  of  our  rights 
which  were  guaranteed  to  us  as  a  portion  of  the 
people  of  the  State.' 

"  A  portion  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  come 
here  and  say,  *  We  are  loyal,  we  owe  yon  al- 
legiance, we  have  a  Stat©  government  organ- 
ized and  in  operation,  and  if  you  will  aid  and 
assist  us  we  will  keep  it  in  organization  and 
operation,  and  we  will  control  and  dominate 
after  a  time  the  rebels  and  secessionists.'  "What 
is  it  proposed  to  answer  to  them?  *  You  can- 
not come  back ;  there  are  not  enough  of  you.' 
That  will  be  very  poor  encouragement  for  the 
loyal  men  of  the  rebel  States  to  try  and  bring 
back  their  people  to  reason,  and  it  presumes 
another  thing  that  never  was  true— that  the 
people,  the  masses  of  a  country  under  circum- 
stances like  those  which  surround  us,  ever  were 
in  rebellion.  The  masses  of  the  people  even  in 
the  Southern  States  never  were  in  rebellion 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
They  never  could  have  been.  The  masses 
never  go  into  rebellion  unless  they  have  wrongs 
to  redress  and  injuries  to  avenge.  That  was 
not  the  case  in  this  rebellion.  It  is  a  rebelhcm 
of  leaders,  and  the  masses  are  deluded  awayl^ 
falsehoods  industriously  circulated  everywhere, 
and  inflammatory  speeches  made.  It  is  impos- 
able  for  them  to  get  back  unlejs  we  create 
some  such  scaffolding  in  the  rebel  States  as 
these  governments  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana 
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win  famish.  We  ought  to  onltiyate  them. 
We  ought  not,  I  thio^  to  stop  and  inquire 
whether  thej  oonstitnte  a  tenth  or  a  twentieth 
of  the  inhabitants;  we  onght  to  make  the  most 
of  them.  They  are  all  we  have  there ;  and  if 
we  reonlse  them  and  take  away  their  anthor- 
i^,  what  is  left  in  those  States,  what  have  we 
there?  Will  not  those  loyal  men  say,  '  What  is 
the  bounty  to  loyalty  that  you  propose?  Why, 
that  we  wait  without  any  State  government, 
tiiat  we  sabmit  to  this  military  rule  and  dicta- 
tion, which  is  so  much  deprecated,  until  we  can 
convert  more  than  a  majority  of  the  people  to 
establi^  a  State  government.' " 

Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  said :  *^  Can  any  portion 
of  a  State  attempt  to  govern  the  whole  ?  Sup- 
pose yon  have  got  one  loyal  county  in  a  State, 
can  it  contn^  the  destinies  of  all  the  rest  of  that 
State ?  If  you  have  by  military  authority  with- 
in the  lines  of  your  encampment  a  great  city  or 
a  portion  of  a  State  where  there  is  a  population, 
is  it  very  difficult  for  the  President  or  for  the 
eommanding  officers  there  to  get  up  all  the  par- 
i^diemalia  of  a  State  upon  a  ten- acre  piece  of 
land?  When  you  have  done  that,  ana  under 
the  shadoyrs  of  your  armies  attempt  to  elect  all 
tfa^  magistrates  and  aU  the  officers  necessary  to 
perfect  the  machinery  of  your  government  and 
pot  it  in  operation,  can  you  be  so  blind  as  to 
soppose  that  when  you  have  by  military  pow- 
&^  for  it  is  nothing  else,  clothed  these  men 
with  authority  to  govern,  it  is  a  republican 
government  ?  Sir,  it  is  just  as  much  a  military 
government  as  it  was  before  you  went  through 
the  &roe  of  selecting  those  officers.  There  is 
your  military  governor;  has  he  ever  been  with- 
drawn from  Louisiana ;  or  if  another  governor 
has  been  substituted,  by  whom  was  he  substi- 
tuted? By  the  Gommander-in-chief  of  all  the 
armies  of  Uie  United  States.  When  the  mandate 
went  fbrth  from  the  President  to  Mr.  Hahn, 
'Be  Governor  of  that  State,'  he  did  not  consult 
the  Senate,  he  did  not  consult  anybody  in  par- 
ticolar ;  bat  ^e  mandate  issued  firom  the  Presi- 
dent 0f  the  United  States  unaided,  unknown, 
UBconnflelled  by  anybody,  '  Mr.  Hahn,  be  Gov- 
Cfnor  of  that  State,  call  a  convention,  declare 
yrbat  your  status  shall  be  in  the  Republic,  elect 
your  R^iresentatives,  organize  in  form  the 
iladow  of  a  State  government,  and  you  shall  be 
aStste  government'  They  could  make  out  the 
mabia&ce,  but  it  lacks  all  the  reality  of  a  gov- 
«nment)  because  it  does  not  represent  the  will 
if  the  people,  or  at  least  we  have  no  evidence 
ftat  it  is  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

**  There  is  no  alternative.  If  you  have  a  re- 
WHoos  x>eople  who  are  determined  that  they 
«3l  not  submit  to  the  laws  and  authority  of  the 
Qeoenl  Government,  if  a  majority  of  a  State 
m»  thus  inclined,  a  free  government  in  that 
State  is  impossible.  Tou  need  not  talk  to  me 
afcovt  year  one-tenth.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
lylvanla  wants  to  know  if  it  takes  a  migority 
to  govern  a  State.  I  wish  he  was  here,  because 
I  want  to  put  the  question  to  him,  how  do  you 
aadefBtandit ;  '  how  readest  thou ? '  is  there  any 


principle  of  free  government  that  has  decided 
that  any  thing  less  than  a  migority  of  the  people 
of  a  State,  or  of  the  voters  of  a  State,  can  gov- 
ern its  destinies?  I  mean  upon  republican 
democratic  principles.  I  speak  not  of  tne  farce 
of  a  civil  government  overshadowed  by  a  mili- 
tary governor,  a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  a  mili- 
tary government  dominating  your  whole  politi- 
cal community,  and  inside  of  that  and  under  it 
and  subordinate  to  it,  a  civil  government  pre- 
tending to  be  a  free  government!  I  say  it  is  a 
farce ;  it  is  unworthy  of  the  American  Senate 
to  give  it  a  moment's  consideration. 

"The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  says  he 
would  permit  (me-tenth  of  the  people  to  govern 
the  State.  Now  I  want  to  know  of  the  ^nator 
what  protection  that  one-tenth  will  have  when 
you  withdraw  all  external  power  from  them, 
and  leave  them  to  themselves?  What  chance 
will  they  have  with  the  nine-tenths  opposed  to 
them? 

Mr.  Oowan:  "That  is  the  very  question 
that  we  must  now  meet.  It  is  the  question 
now  whether  we  will  maintain  State  govern- 
ments there  in  connection  with  the  Union  or 
whether  we  will  treat  these  people  as  a  con- 
quered people,  as  conquered  provinces ;  wheth- 
er we  will  assume  the  task  of  governing  them 
entirely,  or  whether  we  will  do  that  which 
the  President  is  endeavoring  to  do  now.  I  am 
very  free  to  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of  his  plan ; 
I  very  much  prefer  it ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  one-tenth  of  the  people  of  a  State  orgimized 
with  the  reins  of  State  government  in  their 
hands,  the  means  of  enforcing  its  authority, 
liided  by  the  General  Government,  will  finally 
bring  back  all  these  States  to  obedience,  allo- 
wance. I  have  no  doubt  about  it.  But  repulse 
this  one-tenth,  repulse  the  loyal  people  of  the 
States  who  are  endeavoring  to  bring  them  back, 
drive  them  away  into  rebellion,  what  tlien? 
If  yon  have  not  the  one-tenth,  you  have  nothing. 
If  you  have  not  these  people  who  are  your 
friends  in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  and  the  other 
States,  whom  have  you?  Are  you  determined 
to  drive  them  all  into  utter  and  inextinguish- 
able rebellion,  or  are  you  willing  that  the  repent- 
ant, as  well  as  those  who  have  always  been 
loyal,  shall  come  back  and  endeavor  to  establish 
themselves  in  such  form  that  the  Union  may 
be  restored  ?  To  state  the  question,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  to  answer  it. 

"  It  is  said  that  the  tenth  of  the  people  do  not 
represent  the  whole  people.  They  may  not 
represent  the  whole  people,  loyal  and  disloyal, 
but  they  represent  we  loyal  people,  and  it  is 
.  the  loyal  people  of  these  States  for  whom  we 
have  made  this  tremendous  struggle.  Is  there 
a  Senator  on  this  floor  who  would  have  em- 
barked on  this  war  if  it  were  not  to  rescue  the 
loyal  people  of  these  States  from  the  usurpation 
which  oppressed  them  ?  Certainly  not.  What 
right  should  we  have  had  to  do  so?  If  the 
whole  of  this  people  had  gone  away  into  seces- 
sion, what  right  should  we  ha^e  bad  to  restrain 
and  control  them? " 
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A  motion  was  now  made  by  Mr.  Lane,  of  In- 
diana, to  postpone  the  resolation  indefinitely, 
which  was  lost — yeas  11 ;  nays  26 ;  as  follows : 

Tba8— Messrs.  Cowan,  Doolittle,  Farwell,  Harlan, 
Harris,  Howe,  Lane  of  Indiana.  Nesmitb,  Ten  Eyck, 
Van  Winkle,  and  Willey— 11. 

Nats — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bnckalew,  Clark.  Colla- 
mer,  Conness,  Davis,  Dixon,  Foster^  Hale,  Hender- 
son, Howard,  Johnson,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Morgan, 
Morrill,  ^*ye,  Powell,  Sherman.  Spragne,  Stewart, 
Sumner,  Trumball,  Wade,  Wilkinson,  Wilson,  and 
Wright— 26. 

Absbkt— Messrs.  Brown^  CarHle,  Chandler,  Foot, 
Grimes,  Harding,  Hendncks,  Hicks,  McDougall, 
Pomeroy,  Ramsay,  Richardson,  Riddle,  and  Sauls- 
bury^l4. 

Mr.»  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  in  opposition  to 
the  resolution,  said :  "  The  Senator  from  Ohio, 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  undertook  to  de- 
nounce in  very  strong  terms  the  policy  adopted 
or  suggested  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  message  as  the  policy  upon  which 
he  would  attempt  the  reorganization  of  civil 
government  and  civil  institutions  in  the  States 
where  the  insurrection  had  prevailed.  There 
has  been  so  much  sail  about  it,  and  so  much 
misrepresentation  also,  that  I  desire  for  a  few 
brief  moments  to  caU  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  that  proposition. 

"Every  person  knows  that  there  must  be 
some  form  of  government  in  these  States.  I^ 
with  our  armies,  we  enter  into  a  State  or  coun- 
try, and  take  possession  of  it  by  military  power, 
some  form  of  govemmei^t  must  be  established — 
military,  of  course,  in  the  first  instance.  The 
civil  government  is  displaced,  so  to  speak,  by 
military  power.  In  the  midst  of  arms  the  laws 
are  silent,  is  the  old  expression  of  the  Romans: 
inter  arma  silent  leges.  When  the  people  of  a 
district  become  so  far  obedient  to  their  obliga^ 
tions  of  loyalty  to  the  Government  which  thus 
assumes,  by  military  power,  to  put  down  an  in- 
surrection, an  attempt  may  be  made  to  surren- 
der the  military  power  and  establish  a  civU  ad- 
ministration by  the  people  themselves.  For  a 
time  the  form  of  government  may  be,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  a  mixed  form,  both  of  civil  and 
military  power,  each  leaning  upon  the  other. 
As  the  thing  progresses  and  grows  still  ftirther, 
the  military  power  may  be  more  and  more 
withdrawn,  and  still  greater  power  and  author- 
ity given  to  the  civU  administration  and  the 
civil  ofiScers  of  the  government. 

"Now,  sir,  what  is  the  actual  state  of  the 
casein  relation  to  Louisiana?  When  we  first 
captured  New  Orleans,  and  by  our  forces  took 
possession  of  the  rivers  and  the  lands  adjoining, 
there  could  be  no  government  but  that  of  a 
military  character.  But  after  an  experience  of 
one,  two,  or  three  years,  the  people  there  be- 
came so  well  satisfied  of  the  great  mistake  of 
going  into  rebellion  against  Uie  Qovernment  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting to  its  authority  and  its  jurisdiction,  that 
they  began  to  come  back  to  tlieir  allegiance  to 
this  Government,  and  were  willing  to  join  in 
the  organization  of  the  civil  government  of  the 
State,  and  resume  their  relations  to  the  Gov- 


ernment of  the  United  States.  Aocorffingly  we 
find  that  when  asked  to  do  so,  eleven  thonaind 
four  hundred  and  fourteen  of  the  loyal  citima 
of  that  State  joined  in  the  organiiation  of  a 
new  constitution,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
people,  adopted  by  them,  and  a  I^slatore  and 
other  officers  chosen  by  virtue  of  it,  and  the 
whole  machinery  of  civil  government  put  into 
full  operation  in  that  State.  By  virtae  of  the 
authority  of  that  constitution,  they  now  hafe 
their  own  government,  their  own  Legidatnre, 
they  are  making  municipal  laws  and  regulations 
for  themselves.  Their  courts  are  sitting  OTery 
day  in  judgment  upon  the  rights  of  indiridaals. 
Under  the  authority  of  this  new  constitution, 
all  the  relations  of  life  are  now  being  regulated. 
Under  the  authority  of  this  new  oonstitation,  I 
tell  my  friend  from  Ohio  that  neariy  ninety 
thousand  slaves,  who  were  not  reached  by  the 
emandpation  proclamation,  have  had  thdr  fet- 
ters knocked  from  their  limns  and  freedom  gi?eD 
to  them.  Yes,  sir,  freedom  has  been  given  to 
ninety  thousand  slaves  by  this  very  constitution 
which  he  would  undertake  to  trample  under 
his  feet  as  a  military  usurpation  and  66  a  miser- 
able farce.  Can  he  stand  up  in  the  face  of  this 
country,  when  Louisiana  presents  herself  in  this 
attitude  as  a  free  State,  knocking  off  the  chains 
from  ninety  thousand  of  her  slaves  whom  the 
emancipation  proclamation  did  not  reach  (for 
they  were  excepted),  and  deny  to  free  Louioana 
her  rights  of  representation  here,  and  her  right 
to  be  heard  as  one  of  the  free  States  of  this 
Union  in  voting  upon  the  very  constitutional 
amendment  which  we  have  submitted  to  tho 
States  for  tiieir  ratification  ? 

"  But,  sir,  to  return  once  more  to  this  much- 
denounced  policy  of  the  President  It  is  de- 
nounced as  a  military  usurpation.  It  is  directly 
the  reverse  of  that.  It  is  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  President  to  lay  down  the  miHtary 
power,  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  dvilians; 
to  take  it  from  the  army  and  to  give  it  to  the 
people.  What  does  he  say?  He  says  this  in 
substance:  'Whenever  one- tenth  or  a  portion 
of  the  population  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  voting  population  of  the  district  or  the 
State  before  the  rebellion  began  are  willing 
voluntarily  to  undertake  the  business  of  ad- 
ministering eivil  government,  I,  as  President  of 
the  United  States  and  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  army,  pledge  to  them  my  good  faith  that  I 
will  stand  by  them  and  try  and  enable  th^n  to 
do  it'  That  is  all  ihere  is  of  it  So  lar  from 
being  a  military  nsurpation,  it  is  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  President  to  lay  down  his  mui- 
tary  power ;  and  under  that  provision  of  the 
Constitution  which  contipels  this  Goveroment 
to  guarantee  a  republican  form  of  govemm^t  to 
every  State  in  the  Union,  the  President  is  en- 
deavoring in  good  fiuth  to  do  it" 

Mr.  Conness,  of  California,  said:  "Withtiie 
Senator's  consent,  I  ask  him  if  he  holds  that 
the  right  of  Congress  to  act  upon  the  question 
of  th«  organization  or  admis^on  of  tho  States 
now  in  rebellion  can  only  occur  and  take  place 
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vhen  Senators  present  themselves  from  those 
Stat^  here,  or  if  the  Senator  denies  to  Congress 
a  right  to  participate  in  the  qneetion  of  their 
leorganizatioa  as  States?  I  desire  the  infor- 
mation, because  it  is  important." 

3£r.  Doolittle :  "  My  opinion  is  very  clear  that 
ve  act  upon  the  qnestion  when  it  is  presented 
to  us,  and  the  Senators  appear  here  and  ask  ad- 
mission, first,  whether  there  is  a  State  to  repre- 
sent; secondly,  whether  a  Legislature  has  heen 
chosen  which  can  send  representatives;  and, 
^drdlj,  whether  the  men  who  appear  here  have 
the  eonsdtatlonal  qnalifioations  ;  and  on  this 
sablect  oar  decision  is  ^naL  The  President  has 
noraing  to  do  with  it ;  the  House  of  Kepresent- 
atires  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  we  are  the  sole 
and  eoodnsive  jnrisdiction. 

"  The  question  raised  by  the  Senator  is  not 
one  that  I  have  discussed  in  this  argument.  It 
Ss  a  Tery  distinct  and  different  question  irom 
die  one  I  am  now  discussing,  and  I  do  not  in* 
tend  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  it  now.  Possibly 
on  some  otiier  occasion  it  may  come  up;  and  I 
may  discoss  that  question ;  but  I  understand  it 
is  a  very  dLSerent  one  from  that  I  am  now  ar- 

Mr.  Oonness:  "I  so  understand  it;  and  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator ;  but  I  understood  him  to 
my  that  npon  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
Sasators  firora  those  States  only  could  our  right 
to  act  on  the  qnestion  occur  or  come  up ;  and 
fberefore  I  a^ed  the  Senator  if  he  held  the 
opinion  that  Congress  has  no  right  and  no 
power  to  act  upon  the  question  of  whether 
&09e  States  should  be  reorganized  or  not,  be- 
caose,  althongL  the  Senator  may  not  believe 
that  the  latter  question  is  involved  in  the  prop- 
oo^on  now  hefore  the  Senate,  I  difiPer  with 
him^  and  liclieve  that  it  is  involved  in  it. 
Therefore  I  asked  the  Senator  the  question." 

Mr.  Doolittle :  "  I  did  not  intend  to  go  into 
the  discussion  of  that  question,  which  leads 
into  a  much  broader  field  of  inquiry,  and  there 
ire  certain  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
that  would  have  to  be  discussed  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  up  now.  I  prefer  to  go  on  with 
ny  train  of  argument,  and  finish  what  I  have  to 
■ty  on  the  point  directly  under  consideration. 

•*!  was  saying,  Mr.  President,  that  our  de- 
ebion  on  that  question  of  the  admission  of  Sen- 
ators is  without  any  appeal,  and  whatever  law 
■ight  be  passed  by  Congress  would  not  in  any 
way  whatever  abridge  our  supreme  jurisd'otion 
over  tihe  question  of  the  admission  or  rejection 
ot  Senators  in  this  body.  The  House  and  the 
Senate  act  entirely  independent  of  each  other 
on  that  question.  Take  the  case  of  Virginia. 
We  have  Virginia  represented  on  this  floor. 
The  Honse  of  Representatives  refused  Virginia 
■ay  repreaontation  in  that  body.  We  act  upon 
oar  own  responsibility,  each  for  itself.  We  de- 
tenmne  whether  men  shall  come  in  here  and 
Kt  as  the  Representatives  of  States.  The  House 
determine  whether  they  shall  go  into  that  body 
IB  the  Representatives  of  the  districts  of  the 
.States. 


*^  There  is  another  question,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  may  be  involved  m  this  decision.  If  we 
assume  to  say,  as  is  contended  for  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Micliigan  (Mr.  Howard),  I  believe, 
that  these  several  States  which  have  been  de- 
clared to  be  in  insurrection  have  ceased  to  be 
States  of  the  United  States,  and  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  mere  subjugated  provinces  or  territo- 
ries, as  if  acquired  from  some  foreign  power ; 
if  that  doctrine  is  to  prevail — a  doctrine  which 
finds  support  in  some  circles  and  places — this 
other  consequence  will  follow." 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  replied :  "  What  I 
stated,  or  intended  to  state,  was  this  :  that 
the  power  of  the  United  States  over  a  conquered 
State  which  has  bean  in  rebellion  is  the  or- 
dinary power  of  the  conqueror  over  conquered 
territory ;  but  that  in  this  particular  case  there 
is  superadded  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
conqueror  a  trust,  growing  out  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  is  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  United  States  in  its  discretion 
and  in  due  time,  in  the  shape  of  a  restoration 
of  the  conquerea  State  to  the  Union.  Congress 
may  take  its  own  time  to  brinff  about  this  res- 
toration. There  are  no  limitations  in  the  Con- 
stitution in  regard  to  the  mode  or  time  in  which 
it  is  to  be  done.  The  Territory,  however,  hav- 
ing been  once  a  State,  must  be  restored  to  its 
condition  of  a  State  by  the  action  of  Congress 
at  some  time,  and  according  to  the  discretion 
of  Congress,  carrying  out  honestly  and  fairly 
the  obhgation  of  the  Constitution ;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  understand  me,  I  hold  that  while  in 
this  conquered  state  it  is  subject  to  be  governed 
by  military  authority,  by  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, or  by  any  other  means  which  Congress 
may  see  fit  to  adopt;  and  I  hold  it  to  be  tiie 
duty  of  Congress  at  an  early  day,  as  early  as  is 
reasonable  and  practicable,  to  pass  an  act  which 
shall  apply  to  all  such  cases,  and  not  to  leave  it 
to  the  unlimited  discretion  of  the  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Doolittle :  "  The  point  that  I  understood 
the  Senator  to  make  the  other  day,  and  I  am 
not  quite  clear  now  whether  I  understand  him 
to  controvert  it,  was,  that  these  States  once  de-  • 
clared  in  insurrection  cease  to  be  States  of  the 
Union.  If  I  was  mistaken  in  that  I  am  glad  to 
be  corrected." 

Mr.  Howard :  "  If  they  are  States  in  insurrec- 
tion, as  they  have  been  pronounced  to  be  by  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  United  States,  then 
as  States,  as  political  communities,  they  are  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States.  Can  a  community 
which  is  an  enemy  of  the  United  States  be  treated 
as  one  of  the  United  States  ?  It  is  only  necessary 
to  ask  the  question,  to  answer  it.  De  facio 
these  States  are  out  of  the  Union,  and  all  the 
gentleman's  argument  and  all  he  may  imagine 
cannot,  de  fmto^  constitute  them  States  until 
our  arms  have  triumphed." 

Mr.  Doolittle:  ^^  De  facio  out  of  the  Union; 
they  are  no  longer  States  of  the  Union.  I  do 
not  wish  to  charge  upon  that  Senator  doctrines 
that  he  does  not  entertain*    I  know  tliat  it  has 
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been  advocated  in  certain  other  ^narters  that 
those  States,  by  virtue  of  their  insurrection, 
have  ceased  to  exist  as  States,  are  no  longer 
States  of  the  Union ;  that  they  are  not  only  out 
of  the  Union,  but  have  ceased  to  be  States 
at  all. 

"  Now,  I  understand  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan to  say  that  he  regards  them  as  States  de 
facto  out  of  the  Union,  and  as  States  hostile  to 
the  United  States,  as  public  enemies.  There  is 
anothef  provision  of  our  Constitution  that  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten ;  and  that  is.  that  when  we 
elect  a  President  and  Vice-President  they  must 
both  be  residents  of  some  State  of  the  Union.  We 
have  elected  Mr.  Lincoln  from  lUinois.  Un- 
doubtedly that  is  a  State  in  the  Union.  We 
have  also  elected  Andrew  Johnson  from  the 
State  of  Tennessee  as  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  Is  he  a  public  enemy  ?  Does 
he  live  in  a  State  of  this  Union,  or  does  he  live 
in  some  subjugated  territory  ? 

"  Sir,  whatever  fine-spun  theories  gentlemen 
may  give  loose  to  in  their  imaginations,  I  tell 
you  that  the  doctrine  that  any  one  of  these 
States  is  out  of  the  Union  is  the  very  doctrine 
which  we  have  been  fighting  against  from  the 
beginning.  The  very  ground  on  which  we 
stand  is,  that  they  are  not  out  of  the  Union, 
that  they  have  no  power  to  go  out  of  the  Union ; 
and  it  is  to  maintain  that  doctrine  that  we  have 
poured  out  our  treasure  and  our  blood  like 
water  upon  every  battle-field.  In  my  opinion 
the  doctrine— I  do  not  say  that  the  Senator 
contends  for  it,  for  I  do  not  precisely  understand 
his  position — but  the  doctnne  that  says  these 
States  are  no  longer  States  of  the  Unitefl  States 
is  one  huge,  infernal,  constitutional  lie,  that 
would  stamp  all  our  conduct  from  the  begin- 
ning as  murder,  and  cover  us  all  over  with 
blood." 

Mr.  Sumner:  "I  understood  the  Senator  a 
few  moments  ago  to  say  that  tnc  Constitution 
required  that  the  President  and  Vice-President 
should  come  from  two  difierent  States." 

Mr.  Doolittle :  "  Not  be  residents  of  the  same 
State." 

•  Mr.  Sumner :  "  I  think  the  Senator  has  not 
quoted  it  correctly.  I  have  it  before  mB.  It  is 
as  follows : 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States, 
and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of 
the  same  State  with  themselves. 

"All  that  is  required  is  that  the  candidate 
shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  and  I 
presume  nobody  ever  questioned  that  Andrew 
Johnson  was  a  great  and  loyal  citizen  of  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  Doolittle:  **The  Constitution  also  pro- 
vides that — 

No  person,  except  a  natnral-bom  citizen,  or  a  citi- 
len  ot  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of 
President. 

"  And  there  is  another  provision  in  the  Con- 


stitution requiring  their  residence  in  the  States 
of  the  Union." 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Ten  Eyck,  to  strike  out  "Louisiana"  from  the 
title,  and  lost,  as  follows: 

Teas— Messrs.  Cowan,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fsrvell, 
Harlan,  Harris,  Howe,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Lane  of  Kan- 
sas, Nesmithj^Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Ten  Ejck,  Yen 
Winkle,  and  Willey— 15. 

I?AT8 — Messrs.  Brown,  Bnckalew,  Clark,  CoUamer, 
Conness,  Davis,  Foster,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  How- 
ard, Johnson,  Morgan,  MorrilL  Powell,  Sanlsbray, 
Sherman,  Spra^ue,  Sumner,  Trumbnll,  Wade,  Wil- 
kinson, and  Wnght — 22. 

Absbnt— Messrs.  Anthonv,  Carlile,  Chandler,  Fbot, 
Grimes,  Hale.  Harding.  Hicks^cDongall,  Nye,  Bid^ 
ardson.  Riddle,  Stewart,  and  Wilson— 14. 

A  motion  to  strike  out  the  preamble  was  lost, 
yeas  12 ;  nays  80. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Collamer  to  strike  out  the 
preamble  and  the  whole  of  the  resolution  except 
the  resolving  clause,  and  to  insert  the  foUowing^ 
was  rejected,  yeas  18,  nays  27 : 

That  the  people  of  no  State,  the  inhabitimts  whereof 
hare  been  declared  in  a  state  of  insurrection  by  firtse 
of  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  entitled  '*  An  act  furtlier 
to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  July  18, 1861,  shall  be 
regarded  as  empowered  to  elect  electors  of  PresideBt 
and  Vice-Presiaent  of  the  United  States,  until  isid 
condition  of  insurrection  shall  cease,  and  be  so  d»> 
clared  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  the  United  States;  mot 
shall  any  rote  cast  by  any  such  electors  electM  by 
the  rotes  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  such  State,  or  Um 
Legislature  thereof,  be  received  or  counted. 

Other  amendments  were  made,  and  the  jcnnt 
resolution  was  passed  hy  the  following  vote : 

Tbis— Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Buckalew,  C%stt- 
dler,  Clark,  Collamer,  Conness,  Davis,  Dixon,  Fsr* 
welL  Foster,  Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan,  Henderson,  Hen- 
dricks, Howard,  Johnson,  Morgan,  Morrill^  Nve, 
Powell,  Ramsey,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Trmn- 
bull.  Wade,  and  Wright— 29. 

Nats— Messrs.  Cowan,  Doolittle,  Harris,  Howe, 
Lane  of  Kansas,  Nesmith,  Saulsbury,  Ten  Eyck,  Van 
Winkle,  and  Willey— 10. 

Absent— Messrs.  Carlile,  Foot,  Harding,  Hicks, 
Lane  of  Indiana,  McDougall,  Pomeroy,  Richardsen^ 
Riddle,  Sprague,  Wilkinson,  and  Wilson — 12. 

It  was  as  follows : 

Whereas,  the  inhabitants  and  local  authorities  of 
the  States  of  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia.  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi.  Louisians, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee  rebelled  against  fl»e 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  were  in  soeh 
condition  on  the  8th  day  of  November,  1864,  that  no 
valid  election  for  electors  of  President  and  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  thereof,  was  held  therein  on  said  day: 
therefore 

Be  it  reeoUtd  hy  the  Senate  andHovee  qf  Jfeprtsent- 
ativM  of  the  UnUed  States  of  America  in  Com^rea 
assembled.  That  the  States  mentioned  in  the  preamble 
to  this  joint  resolution,  are  not  entitled  to  represen- 
tation in  the  Electoral  College  for  the  choice  of  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  for  the 
term  of  office  commencing  on  the  4th  day  of  March, 
1865;  and  no  electoral  votes  shall  be  received  or 
counted  from  said  States  concerning  the  choice  of 
President  and  Vice-President  for  saiaterm  of  office. 

In  the  House,  on  January  80th,  Mr.  Wilson, 
of  Iowa,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciaiy, 
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rqxnrted  back  the  joint  resolatioa  relatiye  to 
eoonting  the  electors]  rotes.  The  preamble 
recited  that  the  inhabitants  and  local  author- 
ities of  the  States  of  Yirginia,  North  Carolina, 
SoQth  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama. 
lOasisappi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  ana 
Tennessee,  rebelled  against  the  Goyemment 
of  the  United  States,  and  have  continued  in  a 
state  oi  armed  rebellion  for  more  than  three 
years,  and  were  in  a  state  of  armed  rebellion 
on  t^  8th  of  November,  1864. 

The  joint  resolution  pro'ndes  that  the  States 
mentioned  in  the  preamble  are  not  entitled  to 
representation  in  the  electoral  coUege  for  the 
chcice  of  Flrc^dent  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  previous  question  was  called,  and  under 
its  operation  the  resolution  was  passed. 


In  the  Senate,  on  Feb.  6th,  Mr.  Sumner,  of 
Maasachnsetts,  offered  the  following  joint  reso- 
lution: 

Bmolvei  by  ike  StfutU  and  Hovh  &f  Seprete/UoHcm 
tf  ikg  UwiUd  Stai€i  qf  America  in  Conjprm  aeeembled 
(Wo-tliinU  of  bbth  Houses  concamng},  That  the 
IbBowixig  article  be  proposed  to  the  Leflrislaiures  of 
6e  tereral  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitn- 
tt0B  of  the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  bj 
toee-fonrths  of  such  Legislatures,  shall  become  a 
part  of  the  Constitution,- to  wit: 

Rcrpresentatires  shall  be  appointed  amonr  the  sey- 
enl  States  which  maj  be  included  within  this  Union 
aeoording  to  the  number  of  male  citixens  of  aee, 
bsTiag  in  each  State  the  qoalifications  requisite  for 
efte^rs  of  tlie  most  numerous  branch  of  the  Sta^e 
Lefd^ature.  The  actual  enumeration  of  such  citizens 
^w  be  made  by  the  census  of  the  United  States. 

He  said :  "  I  ask  the  reference  of  the  joint 
resdatioa  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  I  content  myself  with  remarking  that  that 
■mendmeat,  or  something  like  it,  seems  to  be- 
come necessary  now  since  the  adoption  of  the 
other  coastitntional  amendment  by  which  sla- 
very is  prohibited  throughout  the  United  States." 
It  was  so  referred* 


In  the  House,  on  Feb.  6th,  the  following 
jnnt  resolntion  of  the  Senate  was  considered 
aoA  adopted : 

Meeolved  by  tie  Senate  (the  House  of  Representatires 
Maeairiiig  therein).  That  the  following  be  added  to 
fhejoint  rales  of  the  two  Houses,  namely : 

Tne  two  Houses  shall  assemble  in  the  hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  hour  of  oue  oVlock, 
r.  s^  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  February  next 
saeoecding  the  meeting  of  the  electors  of  President 
aad  Tice-Fresident  or  the  United  States,  and  the 
Pnaideat  of  the  Senate  shall  be  their  presiding  offi- 
cw.  One  teller  shall  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
^  te,  and  two  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
ttlres,  to  whom  shall  be  handed,  as  they  are 


syed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  oertincates 
31  ibe  electoral  rotes;  and  said  tellers  having  read 
Ae  same  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  the  two 
D—cs  tbns  assembled,  shall  make  a  list  of  the  votes 
m  they  shall  appear  from  the  said  certificates ;  and 
ftevotea  baring  been  counted,  the  result  of  the  same 
Aall  be  d^rered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who 
than  thereupon  announce  the  state  of  the  rote  and 
ttM  oaoies  or  the  persons,  if  any,  elected,  which  an- 


nouncement shall  be  deemed  a  sutBcieot  deolaratioa 
of  the  persons  elected  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  and,  together  with  a  list  of 
the  rotes,  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  two 
Houses. 

If;  upon  the  reading  of  any  such  certificate  by  the 
tellers,  any  question  shall  arise  in  regard  to  counting 
the  rotes  therein  certified,  the  same  baring  been 
stated  by  the  presiding  officer,  the  Senate  shallthere- 
upon  withdraw,  and  said  question  shall  be  submitted 
to  that  body  for  its  decision ;  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatires  shall,  in  like  manner,  sub- 
mit said  question  to  the  House  of  Representatires  for 
its  decision ;  and  no  question  shall  be  decided  affirm- 
atirely,  and  no  rote  objected  to  shall  be  counted, 
except  by  the  concurrent  rotes  of  the  two  Houses, 
whion  being  obtained,  the  two  Houses  shall  imme- 
diately reassemble,  and  the  presiding  officer  shall 
then  announce  the  decision  of  the  question  submitted ; 
and  upon  any  such  question  there  shall  be  no  debate 
in  either  House.  And  any  other  question  pertinent 
to  the  object  for  which  the  two  Houses  are  assembled, 
mar  be  submitted  and  determined  in  like  manner. 

At  such  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses,  seats  shall 
be  prorided  as  follows :  for  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker^s  chair :  for  the  Speaker,  a  chair 
immediately  upon  his  left ;  for  the  Senators^  in  the 
body  of  the  hall  upon  the  right  of  the  presiding  offi- 
cer; for  the  Representatires,  in  the  body  of  the  hall 
not  occupied  by  the  Senators ;  for  the  tellers.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatires. at  the  Cflerk's  desk ;  for  the  other  officers 
of  the  two  Houses,  in  front  of  the  Clerk's  desk  and 
upon  either  side  or  the  Speaker's  platform. 

Such  joint  meeting  shall  not  be  dissolred  until  the 
electoral  rotes  are  allcounted  and  the  result  declared, 
and  no  recess  shall  be  taken  unless  a  Question  shall 
hare  arisen  in  regard  to  the  counting  or  anr  of  such 
rote,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  competent  for  either 
House,  acting  separately,  in  the  manner  hereinbefore 
prorided,  to  direct  a  recess  not  beyond  the  next  day 
at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock,  f.  m. 

In  th#  Honse,  on  February  8th,  the  counting 
of  the  electoral  vote  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  took  place.  At  five  minntes  past  one 
o'clock,  p.  M.,  the  Doorkeeper  announced  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  entered  the  hall,  preceded  by  ita 
8ergeant-at-Arms  and  headed  by  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  mem- 
bers and  officers  of  the  House  rising  to  receive 
liiem.  *The  Senators  took  the  seats  set  apart 
for  them  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  hall. 

The  Vice-President  took  his  seat  as  presiding 
officer  of  the  joint  convention  of  the  two 
Houses,  the  Speaker  occupying  a  chair  on  the 
left  of  the  Vice-President 

Senator  Trumbull,  the  teller  appointed  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  Messrs.  Wilson  and 
Dawson,  the  two  tellers  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  took  their  seats  at  the  Clerk's 
desk,  at  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  also  occupied  seats;  two 
of  the  clerks  of  the  Senate  occupying  seats  at 
the  reporters'  desk. 

The  Vice-President :  "  The  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  having  met  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  for  the  purpose  of 
opening,  determining,  and  declaring  the  votes 
for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  four  years 
commencing  on  the  4th  of  March  next,  and  it 
being  my  duty,  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses 
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thus  convened,  to  open  the  votes,  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  discharge  that  duty." 

The  Vice-President  then  proceeded  to  open 
and  hand  to  the  tellers  the  votes  of  the  several 
States  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  commencing  with  the  State  of 
Maine. 

Senator  Trumbull,  one  of  the  tellers,  read  in 
full  the  certificate  of  the  vote  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  giving  seven  votes  for  Abraham  Lincoln, 
of  Elinois,  for  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  seven  votes  for  Andrew  Johnson,  or 
Tennessee,  for  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Wade :  "  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
dispense  with  the  reading  of  every  thing  in  the 
certificate  except  the  result  of  the  vote." 

Mr.  Cox :  "  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  it  is 
not  competent  for  this  joint  convention  to  have 
any  motion  submitted,  but  I  suggest,  as  General 
Cass  suggested  in  1857,  that  o5y  the  result  of 
the  votes  shall  be  announced." 

The  Vice-President:  "That  can  be  done,  as 
suggested.  The  Chair  does  not  think  that  it  is 
within  his  power  to  receive  the  motion,  unless 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  desires  that  the  Senate 
shall  separate  in  order  to  pass  upon  the  ques- 
tion." 

Senator  Wade :  "  I  do  not  propose  any  such 
thing.  I  believe  we  may  dispense  with  the 
readingof  all  but  the  results." 

The  Vice-President :  "  The  Chdr  will,  there- 
fore, if  there  be  no  obiection,  direct  the  results 
of  the  returns  only  to  be  read.  The  tellers  will 
now  read  the  results  of  the  vote  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire."  ^ 

The  tellers  reported,  through  Senator  Trum- 
bull, that  they  nad  examined  the  vote  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  that  they  found  it  in 
due  form,  that  all  the  votes  given  for  Preadent 
of  the  United  States  were  five,  all  of  which  were 
for  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  the  State  of  Hlinois ; 
and  that  all  the  votes  given  for  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  were  five,  all  of  which 
were  for  Andrew  Johnson,  of  the  State  of  Ten- 


The  same  form  was  observed  in  announcing 
the  votes  of  the  other  States. 

The  tellers  having  read,  through  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  certificate  from  the  State  of  Nevada,  show- 
ing that  two  votes  hod  been  given  for  Abraham 
Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  for  President,- and  two  votes 
for  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  for  Vice- 
President, 

The  Vice-President  said:  "The  Chair  will 
state  to  the  convention  that  the  messenger  who 
bore  the  returns  from  the  State  of  Nevada  com- 
municated the  fact  that  the  third  elector  did  not 
appear  when  the  vote  was  taken.  The  State 
having  been  but  recently  admitted  into  the 
Union,  had  no  law  by  which  the  vacancy  could 
be  filled ;  and  consequently  but  two  votes  were 
given  for  President  and  Vice-President." 

The  vote  of  the  State  of  Nevada  having  been 
recorded, 

Senator  Cowan  said :  "  Mr.  President,  I  in- 


quire whether  there  are  any  further  returni  to 
be  counted?" 

The  Vice-President :  "  There  are  not" 

Senator  Cowan :  "  And  if  there  be,  I  would 
inquire  why  they  are  not  submitted  to  this 
body  in  joint  convention,  which  is  alone  capa- 
ble of  determining  whether  they  should  be 
counted  or  not?" 

The  Vice-President :  "  The  Chair  has  in  his 
possession  returns  from  the  States  of  LouiaiaDa 
and  Tennessee,  but  in  obedience  to  the  law  of 
the  land  the  Cliair  holds  it  to  be  his  duty  not  to 
present  tliera  to  the  convention." 

Senator  Cowan:  "I  ask  whether  the  joint 
resolution  on  that  subject  has  become  a  lav  by 
having  received  the  approval  of  the  Preadent 
of  the  United  States?'^ 

The  Vice-President:  "The  Chair  beKeres 
that  the  official  communication  of  its  approTii 
by  the  President  has  not  been  received  hj  either 
House.  The  Chair,  however,  has  been  ipptM 
of  the  fact  that  the  joint  resolution  has  reodred 
the  approval  of  the  President." 

Senator  Cowan:  "Then,  as  a  motion  is  not 
in  order  in  this  body,  I  suggest^ that  the  votes 
of  Louisiana  and  Tennessee  be  counted,  and 
that  this  convention  determine  the  fact" 

Mr.  Cox :  "I  suggest  the  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution  by  whidi  our  action  is  to  be  deto^ 
mined." 

The  Vice-President:  "The  Secretary  will 
read  the  joint  resolution  under  which  the  House 
and  Senate  are  now  acting." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  then  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

B«9olved  hy  the  SenaU  (the  House  of  Repreieiito- 
tires  ooncnrrin^  therein),  Thai  the  following  be 
added  to  the  joint  rules  of  the  two  Houses.  (Se« 
preceding  page.) 

Mr.  Stevens :  "  I  do  not  think  any  qoestion 
has  arisen  which  requires  the  two  Houses  \fi 
separate.  That,  according  to  the  wording  of 
the  joint  resolution,  can  only  be  upon  the  read- 
ing of  the  returns  which  have  been  opened  br 
the  president  of  the  convention." 

Senator  Cowan :  "  I  merely  wish  to  say  that, 
believing  as  I  do  that  it  rests  with  this  joint 
convention,  in  its  joint  capacity,  to  determine 
all  questions  which  ought  to  arise  here,  I  haro 
done  what  I  have  thought  to  be  my  dnty  in 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  convention  the 

?uestion  which  I  have  raised.  Having  done  so, 
now  beg  leave  to  withdraw  it" 

The  Vice-President :  "  The  Chair  did  not  nn- 
derstand  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Cowan)  as  making  any  distinct  motion,  but 
merely  a  simple  suggestion." 

Senator  Cowan :  "  I  understood  that  no  mo- 
tion could  be  entertained  in  this  convention." 

The  Vice-President :  "Motions  can  be  enter- 
tained upon  any  matters  pertinent  to  the  pnr- 
pose  for  which  the  convention  has  assembled. 
The  decision  of  those  motions  must  be  dete^ 
mined  by  the  two  Houses  separately,  after  the 
Senate  shaU  have  withdrawn  from  the  conven- 
tion." 
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Ifr.  Yeaman:  "Mr.  Preadent,  if  it  requires 
a  distinct  motion  to  determine  the  qnestion, 
I  will  more  that  all  the  returns  before  this  joint 
eonrention  be  opened  and  presented  for  its  con- 
sideration.^' 

The  Vice-President:  "The  Chair  is  of  the 
opinkm  ^at  the  motion  of  the  member  from 
Keotnckj  (Mr.  Teaman)  is  in  order,  being  perti- 
nent to  the  object  for  which  the  Honse  and 
Senate  have  assembled  in  joint  convention. 
The  member  will  reduce  his  motion  to  writing, 
80  that  the  precise  question  shall  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Senate  when  it  shall  retire  for  the 
detenmnation  of  the  question  presented  for  the 
consideration  of  the  convention." 

Mr.  Pmyn:  "I  wish  to  inqxiire  whether  a 
second  proposition,  one  in  regard  to  the  count- 
ing of  the  votes,  can  be  entertained  before  the 
two  Houses-  shall  separate.  If  so,  I  desire  to 
move  that  the  tellers  be  instructed  not  to  count 
flie  vote  of  the  so-called  State  of  West  Vir- 
pma." 

The  Vice-President :  "  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Cbsir  the  motion  of  the  member  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Pmyn)  is  made  too  late,  the  vote  of 
file  State  of  West  Virginia  having  been  alreadj 
aanoonced  and  declared." 

Mr.  Pniyn :  "  With  all  respect  to  the  Vice- 
President,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  understand  the 
nile  to  be  this :  the  certificates  of  the  votes  of 
Ae  respective  States  have  been  opened,  read, 
and  annonnced,  and  now  the  teUers,  as  the 
proper  officers  of  this  joint  convention,  are  to 
Dtss  upon  those  votes,  and  announce  the  result. . 
ST  motion  is  that  the  tellers  be  instructed  not 
to  count  the  vote  of  the  so-called  State  of  West 
Yininia. 

1&.  Whalej :  "  K  it  be  in  order,  I  would  ask 
the  gentieman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Pmyn)  to 
state  his  reasons  for  his  motion." 

The  Vice-President:  "The  language  of  the 
rale  under  which  the  two  Houses  are  now 
acting  is  as  follows : 

If  vpon  the  reading  of  an^  such  certificate  bj  the 
tefien,  anj  question  shall  anse  as  to  the  counting  of 
tbe  Totea  therein  certified,  Jfcc. 

"The  question  must  be  raised  when  the  vote 

,      is  mnounced.    In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  the 

number  from  New  York  (Mr.  Pruyn)  should 

\      hare  made  his  motion,  in  order  to  come  within 

I      the  rule,  at  the  time  the  tellers  announced  the 

Tote  of  tlie  State  of  West  Virginia." 

Mr.  Cox :  "  If  the  rule  is  that  which  has  just 
bMaa  enunciated  bj  the  Chair,  how  is  it  that  the 
^eBtleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Yeaman)  can 
nbmit  his  motion  before  the  Vice-President 
dksJl  have  opened,  and  the  tellers  shall  have  an- 
ttHuieed,  the  votes  of  the  States  of  Louisiana 
Eld  Tennessee  ?" 

The  Vice-President:  "In  the  opinion  of  the 
Chinr  the  motion  of  the  member  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Yeaman)  is  in  order.  It  does  not  apply 
to  a  return  where  objection  is  made,  but  it  ap- 
plies to  a  return  which  has  not  been  submitted 
to  the  convention.  It  is  a  distinct  motion  that 
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a  return  shaU  be  submitted  to  the  convention. 
It  comes  within  the  latter  clause  of  the  joint 
resolution,  which  relates  to  any  other  motion 
pertinent  to  the  object  for  which  ^J»e  two  Houses 
have  met  in  convention." 

Senator  Farwell :  "  I  would  suggest  that  the 
(mestion  raised  by  the  member  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Yeaman)  has  already  been  decided  by  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  m  the  passage  of  the 
^oint  resolution  which  has  just  been  read.  It 
IS  not  in  order,  therefore,  to  again  raise  the 
question  in  this  convention,  the  point  of  order 
having  already  been  determinea  by  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress." 

The  Vice-President :  "  Does  the  Senator  from 
Mame  (Mr.  Farwell)  raise  a  question  of  order 
upon  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  ? " 

Senator  Farwell:  "I  raise  the  question  of 
order  that  this  question  has  already  been  de- 
cided by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  in  passing 
the  joint  resolution  under  which  this  conven- 
tion is  acting,  which  jomt  resolution  has  been 
approved  by  the  Preadent." 

The  Vice-President:  "The  fact  of  that  ap- 
proval of  the  President  is  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  Chair,  and  in  consequence  of  that  knowl- 
edge the  Cnau*  has  seen  fit  to  withhold  the 
returns  of  the  States  in  (question.  There  has 
been  no  official  promulgation  of  that  approval 
of  the  President  Still,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  if  either  branch  of  Congress  shall  be  dis- 
posed to  order  the  returns  now  upon  the  table 
to  be  read,  it  is  within  their  power  to  do  so. 
The  reading  of  the  returns  would  be  one  thing; 
then  would  arise  another  Question,  whether  the 
vote  in  ihe  return  so  reaa  should  be  added  to 
the  count  of  the  tellers.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair  the  motion  of  the  member  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Yeaman)  is  in  order." 

Mr.  Yeaman :  "  Before  I  submit  my  motion 
in  vrriting,  I  would  inquire  whether  the  submis- 
sion of  that  motion  would  require  the  tempo- 
rary dissolution  of  this  convention  and  the 
resolving  of  the  two  Houses  into  their  separate 
bodies  in  their  respective  chambera  ? " 

The  Vice-President:  "The  Chair  has  no 
doubt  upon  that  point  Each  House  must  de- 
termine the  question  in  its  own  chamber ;  and 
each  House  has  a  negative  upon  the  determina- 
tion of  the  other." 

Mr.  Yeaman :  "  Then  I  desire  to  submit  an- 
other ^gestion." 

Mr.  Washburne,  of  Illinois :  "  I  object  to  any 
debate." 

The^oe-President:  "All  debate  is  out  of 
order.  The  rule  itself  prescribes  that  no 
question  shall  be  debated  in  the  conven- 
tion." 

Mr.  Yeaman :  "  Then  I  withdraw  my  motion, 
if  it  requires  the  separation  of  the  convention 
into  the  two  Houses." 

The  motion  was  accordingly  withdrawn. 

Senator  Trumbull,  on  the  part  of  the  tell- 
ers, announced  the  following  as  the  result  of  the 
vote  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States : 
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Lid  of  voUifor  Prttident  and  Vice-Prmdent  of  ths 
ViwUd  State$  for  ths  eoruUtutional  term,  to  com- 
mence on  the  Uh  day  <^  March,  1865. 
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The  Vice-President :  "  The  tellers  report  that 
the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  for  President 
and  Vice-Prerident  of  the  United  States  is  288 ; 
necessary  to  a  choice,  117.  For  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  tellers  report  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  has  received  212  votes ; 
George  B.  McClellan,  of  New  Jersey,  has  re- 
ceived 21  votes.  For  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  the  tellers  announce  that  An- 
drew Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  has  received  212 
vot^  and  George  H.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  has 
received  21  votes : 

"  "Wherefore,  I  do  declare  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, of  the  State  of  Illinois,  having  received  a 
n*  ority  of  the  whole  number  of  electoral  votes, 
uly  elected  President  of  the  United  States 
for  four  years  commencing  on  the  4th  day  of 
March,  1865;  and  that  Andrew  Johnson,  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  having  received  a  mc^rity 
of  the  whole  number  of  electoral  votes  for  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  is  duly  elected 
Vice-Preaident  of  the  United  States  for  four  years 
commencing  on  the  4th  day  of  March.  1865." 

[The  announcement  of  the  result  ot  the  vote 
was  received  with  applause  upon  the  floor  and 
n  the  galleries.] 

The  Vice-President:  "The  object  for  which 
&e  House  and  the  Senate  have  assembled  in 
joint  convention  having  transpired,  the  Senate 
will  retire  to  its  chamber." 


To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and 

House  of  Bepreeentatitee  : 

The  joint  resolution  entitled  ''  Joint  resolution  de* 
Glaring  certain  States  not  entitled  to  repiesentatioQ 
in  the  electoral  college"  has  been  signed  by  th« 
ExecutiTe,  in  deference  to  the  riew  of  Congress  im- 
plied in  its  passage  and  presentation  to  him.  In  his 
own  view,  noweyer,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress- 
conrened  under  the  twelfth  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, hare  complete  power  to  exclude  from  counting 
all  electoral  votes  deemed  by  them  to  be  illegal ;  imd 
it  is  not  competent  for  the  ExecutiTe  to  defeat  or  ob- 
struct that  power  by  a  veto,  as  would  be  the  case  if 
his  action  were  at  all  essential  in  the  matter.  He 
disclaims  all  right  of  the  Executire  to  interfere  m 
any  way  in  the  matter  of  canrassing  or  counting 
electoral  votes,  and  he  also  disclaims  that,  by  sign- 
ing said  resolution,  he  has  expressed  any  opinion  on 
the  recitals  of  the  preamble,  or  any  judgment  of  his 
own  upon  the  subject  of  the  resolution. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

ExKCUTivi  Mansiox,  February  8, 1865. 


In  the  Senate,  on  the  10th,  the  following  mes- 
sage was  read : 


In  the  Senate,  on  February  iVth,  the  creden- 
tials of  Joseph  Segar,  Senator  elect  to  supply 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  L. 
J.  Bowden,  were  presented. 

Mr.  Sunmer,  of  Massadiusetts,  moved  to  re- 
fer them  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  Willey,  of  West  Virginia,  opposed  the 
motion,  saying :  '^  I  trust  that  it  will  not  be 
done.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  it  should  be. 
The  credentials,  I  believe,  are  proper  on  tiieir 
face.  They  come  to  the  Senate  in  due  form 
under  the  seal  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  The 
gentleman  who  comes  here  is  accredited  the 
successor  of  Hon.  Mr.  Bowden,  who  died  while 
a  member  of  this  body.  Mr.  Segar  appears 
here  to  take  his  place  and  to  supply  tiie  va- 
cancy occasioned  by  his  death.  I  see  no  more 
propriety  in  referring  these  credentials  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  than  I  would  have  seen 
in  referring  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Bowden  hnn- 
self  (if  he  were  now  living)  retaining  his  seat 
on  this  floor.  If  Mr.  Bowden  was  entitled  to 
a  seat  upon  this  floor,  I  suppose  this  gentlemin 
would  be  entitled  to  take  his  seat  as  his  suc- 
cessor, provided  the  credentials  be  all  r^^ular 
and  correct ;  and  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
them." 

Mr.  Cowan :  "  I  hope  that  reference  will  not 
be  made.  I  think  it  is  a  very  extraordinary 
step  indeed.  It  seems  to  me  this  question  is 
res  adjudkata.  We  have  proceeded  on  that 
idea  up  to  the  present  time,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  no  suf3cient  reason  has  been  presented 
why  we  rfiould  change  our  policy  now.  I  beg 
Senators  to  pause  before  doing  so.  If  this 
Union  is  ever  to  be  restored  in  the  worid  it 
must  be  by  the  means  which  are  now  presented 
to  us  for  our  consideration.  If  we  are  to  wait 
until  the  whole  of  a  State  is  under  our  domin- 
ion and  until  all  the  people  of  a  State  are  heard 
from,  such  a  restoration  will  never  take  place, 
never.  There  was  no  such  obiection  as  this 
made  when  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Segar  pre- 
sented himself  here.  When  he  came  and 
claimed  his  seat  he  was  allowed  to  take  it,  si 
otiber  Senators  were.     I  think  it  would  b* 
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making  an  invidions  distinction  if  we  now  pur- 
mie  A  different  coarse  on  this  question.  I  hope, 
tfaerefore,  that  the  Senate  will  allow  the  person 
who  has  heen  properly  accredited  to  take  his 
seat  as  a  Senator." 

Mr.  Halo :  "  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
whether  Mr.  Bowden  presented  himself  here  as 
1  Senator  from  Virginia  hefore  or  after  the  vote 
taken  on  the  admission  of  West  Virginia." 

Mr.  Cowan :  "  I  do  not  know  how  that  was ; 
perhaps  it  was  hefore." 
Mr.  Harris:  "Yes,  sb." 
Mr.  Foster,  of  Connecticut,  said :  "  The  sim- 
ple reference  of  these  credentials  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  will  merely,  as  I  suppose, 
charge  that  committee  with  inquiring  whether 
the  credendals  are  in  due  and  proper  form. 
So  &r  as  I  know,  that  would  he  all  the  duty 
with  which  the  committee  would  he  charged 
by  the  mere  reference  of  the  credentials." 
'Mr.  Trombull,  of  Illinois,  replied:  "I  do  not 
qiite  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
ss  to  the  effect  of  a  reference  of  the  creden- 
1^  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.     I 
sappoae,  if  that  reference  be  made^  it  will  be 
^  doty  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
asodaia  whether  these  credentials  come  from 
1  proper  source.    A  public  meeting  might  be 
beM  in  the  city  of  Washington,  or  in  the  State 
of  Conaecticnt,  or  in  the  State  of  niinods,  and 
nsfce  out  a  credential  in  proper  form  to  A,  B, 
«r  G,  as  a  Senator,  and  I  suppose  on  the  refer- 
ence of  such  a  credential  the  committee  would 
!     ioipire  whether  that  public  meeting  had  any 
I     aothority  to  elect  a  Senator." 
i        Mr.  Foster:  '*I  would  ask  the  honorable 
I     Soiator,  with  his  permission,  whether,  if  the 
I     credezLlials  were  in  proper  form  and  under  the 
sod  of  a  State,  the  committee  would  not  be 
I     ViODd  to  take  those  credentials  as  they  stood ; 
I     mi  if  the  motion  was  simply  to  refer  them  to 
I     ibe  conunittee,  whether  the  committee  could 
I     iMpdre  whether  the  names  were  forged  or  the 
i     Ru  for^g:ed  or  imy  thing  of  the  sort ;  whether 
'     tba  seal  would  not  prove  itself  and  whether 
&e  dooament  would  not,  under  those  circum- 
staneesy  on  its  &ce  be  the  eridence  for  the  com- 
■dttee,  to  which  they  would  be  confined  ? " 
Mr.  Trombull:   "I  apprehend  not  by  any 
^__     I  sappose  the  members  of  the  Senate 
to  take  jnoicial  notice  of  what  is  the  Legis- 
in  a  State,  of  who  is  Governor  of  a 
State;  and  I  suppose  that  if  a  credential  was 
flgaed  by  A  B,  and  it  was  brought  to  the  no- 
iMof  the  committee,  or  the  committee  of  their 
ova  knowledge  had  notice,  that  A  B  was  not 
Govsnor  of  the  State,  or  that  no  such  Legis- 
fatee  had  convened  as  purported  to  have  made 
Ibe  «fectioii,  they  would  report  that  fact  to  the 
Soiatft. 

^  I  think  that  it  is  very  proper,  in  the  condi- 
fioa  of  things  which  we  know  to  exist  in  the 
coaatry,  that  these  credentials  should  be  re- 
fared  before  the  claimant  is  permitted  to  be 
nrom  as  a  member  of  this  body ;  and  I  think 
the  reference  of  the  credentials  will  bring  up 


the  question  as  it  did  in  regard  to  Arkansas. 
In  the  case  of  persons  claiming  seats  in  this 
body  from  Arkansas  a  year  ago,  there  was  no 
objection  to  the  credentials ;  they  were  in 
proper  form ;  but  the  Senate  proceeded  to  con- 
sider whether  the  body  which  undertook  to 
elect  them  to  the  Senate  was  the  Legislature 
of  the  State.  The  Constitution  declares  that 
this  body  "shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators 
from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legislature 
thereof; "  and  when  credentials  are  referred, 
it  is  competent  to  inquire  whether  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  has  made  such  an  election. 

"  We  have  made  that  inquiry  frequently  since 
I  have  been  here.  It  arose  in  reference  to  the 
State  of  Indiana  a  few  years  ago,  the  question 
being  whether  the  body  which  elected  certain 
Senators  was  the  Leg^lature  of  that  State.  It 
arose  also  in  reference  to  the  first  election  of 
my  friend  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harlan),  whether 
the  body  which  elected  him  was  the  Legbla- 
ture  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  The  Senate,  wrongly 
as  I  think,  decided  in  that  case  that  the  body 
which  elected  him  was  not  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Iowa,  and  he  was  sent  back  and 
reelected  afterwards.  This  is  an  inquiry  that 
has  been  often  made  in  this  body ;  and  I  think 
that  when  the  credentials  are  referred,  some- 
thing more  is  to  be  considered  than  simply 
whether  on  the  face  of  the  paper  it  purports 
to  be  the  election  of  a  Senator  or  not." 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  said:  "I  think 
that  is  a  question  upon  which  not  only  we 
but  the  whole  country  need  to  be  enlightened. 
I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  that  commit- 
tee, should  the  reference  be  made,  if  they  will 
furnish  to  the  Senate  and  the  country  a  suc- 
cinct history  of  all  the  proceedings  which  have 
resulted  in  the  election  of  the  gentleman  who 
now  presents  his  credentials.  If  I  understand 
it  rightly,  the  constituency  which  this  gentle- 
man will  claim  to  represent  in  this  body  is  now 
in  a  state  of  insurrection  and  rebellion  against 
the  United  States ;  that  constituency  as  a  po- 
litical community  are  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States,  and  at  war  with  the  United  States ;  and 
I  desire  particularly  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  shall  furnish  to  us,  if  they  can  fur- 
nish some  argument,  to  show  that  a  political 
community  at  war  with  the  United  States  has 
a  right  to  be  represented  in  this  body  or  in  the 
other  House  of  Congress,  and  thus  to  enjoy  the 
political  privileges  which  belong  to  States  that 
are  at  peace  and  performing  their  duty  to  the 
Government.  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  deny 
the  right  of  that  community  to  any  represen- 
tation upon  this  floor,  and  am  embarrassed  not 
only  about  the  right  but  also  the  matter  of  the 
election  of  this  gentleman  and  his  colleague,  if 
he  has  a  colleague,  to  this  body." 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  in  support  of 
the  motion,  said :  "  I  regret  that  a  Question  of 
this  magnitude  has  been  precipitatea  upon  the 
Senate  at  this  late  period  of  the  session  when 
there  is  so  much  public  business  which  has  not 
yet  received  the  attention  of  either  House  of 
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Oongress.  The  Senator  from  Michigan  does 
not  exaggerate  its  magnitude.  Sir,  it  is  much 
to  he  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  with  all 
the  powers  and  privOeges  pertaining  to  that 
oflSce — ^powers  and  priyileges  legislative,  diplo- 
matic, and  executive ;  and  the  question  now  is 
whether  all  these  extraordinary  powers  and 
privileges  shall  be  recognized  in  a  gentleman 
whose  certificate  has  been  sent  to  me  Chair. 
I  thought  it  my  duty,  on  hearing  that  certifi- 
cate read  as  I  entered  the  chamber,  to  move 
at  once  its  reference  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I  am  astonished  that  there  can  be 
any  hesitation  in  making  that  reference.  Sir, 
Senators  who  hesitate  show  an  insensibility  to 
the  character  of  the  question.  Is  the  Senate 
ready  to  act  blindfolded  or  with  the  eyes  open? 
I  insist  that  on  a  question  of  this  magnitude 
the  Senate  shall  act  with  the  eyes  open,  wide 
open ;  and  I  know  no  other  way  in  which  they 
can  be  brought  to  act  so  except  through  the 
intervention  of  a  responsible  committee  of  this 
body.  Therefore,  sir,  I  proposed  that  the  cre- 
dentials should  be  referred  to  that  committee. 
It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  committee,  as  my 
friend  from  Michigan  has  suggested,  to  consider 
in  the  first  place  whether  a  State  in  armed  re- 
bellion like  Virginia  can  have  Senators  on  this 
floor.  That  is  a  great  question,  constitutional, 
political,  practical.  It  will  be  their  duty,  then, 
to  consider  in  the  next  place  whether  the  gen- 
tleman whose  credentials  have  been  presented 
has  been  chosen  legally  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  by  any  State.  N'ow,  sir, 
I  do  not  intend  to  prejudge  either  of  these 
questions.  I  simply  open  them  now  for  liie 
consideration  of  the  Senate." 

Mr.  Saulsbury :  "  I  am  glad,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  are  frunishing  evidence  every  day  that 
we  are  a  progressive  people.  We  are  learning 
something.  These  points,  however,  have  not 
been  presented  to-day  for  the  first  time.  I  rec-* 
ollect  that  when  my  friend  before  me  (Mr. 
Willey)  and  my  other  friend  who  is  now  ab- 
sent from  his  seat  (Mr.  Carlile)  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  this  body  as.  Senators  from  the  State 
of  Virginia,  a  few  of  us,  a  small  corporal's 
guard,  objected  (not  on  account  of  any  per- 
sonal dislike  to  those  honorable  members)  to 
their  being  admitted  as  members  of  this  body, 
because  wo  contended  then  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Virginia  had  not  ^sent 
those  gentlemen  here.  "We  thought  that'  the 
State  of  Virginia  then  was  at  war  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
thought  that  Senators  professing  to  represent 
a  State  should  in  fact  represent  the  sovereignty 
of  that  State. 

"  So,  sb*,  it  is  too  late  for  any  member  of 
this  body  to  say  that  he  opens  these  points 
now.  They  were  opened  years  ago,  and  to  my 
amazement,  if  I  could  be  amazed  at  any  thing 
transpiring  either  here  or  elsewhere  in  the 
country,  I  find  some  of  those  who  were  then 
most  zealous  for  admitting  the  honorable  Sen- 
ators who  claimed  to  represent  the  State  of 


Virginia  here,  now  most  vehement  in  their  op- 
position to  the  admission  of  the  new  Senator." 

Mr.  Foster :  "  When  I  was  up  before  I  am- 
ply suggested  that  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that 
the  question  in  the  case  would  be  raised  on  a 
simple  reference  of  these  credentials.  I  think 
so  now.  No  gentleman  has  suggested  that  on 
these  credentials  any  question  bnt  their  dne 
legal  form  arises,  except  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Trumbull),  who  cites  cases 
that  have  been  previously  referred  on  creden- 
tials and  considered  on  credentials.  He  has 
referred  to  the  case  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

"  Kow,  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Sumner)  speaks  of  this  as  a 
mighty  question,  and  he  says  that  persons  who 
do  not  perceive  that  it  is  a  mighty  question  are 
insensible  to  its  greatness.  I  agree  with  him 
that  it  is  a  great  question,  and  I  certainlf  am 
not  to  be  charged  with  overrating  it  when  I 
suggest  that  the  question  is  too  mi^ty  to  be 
raised  on  the  simple  credentials.  He  speaks 
of  the  credentials  as  a  certificate  to  enable  men 
to  sit  here.  By  what  else  does  the  honorable 
Senator  sit  here,  except  by  what  he  calls  a  ce^ 
tificate  ?  He  refers  to  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Kew  York,  and  to  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  By  what  other  tenure  do 
they  hold  their  seats  here  except  a  certificate, 
if  the  honorable  Senator  chooses  to  call  it  so? 
How  does  the  certificate  of  either  of  those 
Senators  differ  from  this  ?  It  has  the  seal  of 
the  State  sending  the  Senator,  certified  by  ce^ 
tain  oflScers.  If  this  has  the  same,  what  is  the 
difference^?" 

Mr.  Sumner:  "The  Senator  refers  for  in- 
stance,  to  myself  as  a  Senator  from  Mflssacbii- 
setts.  Suppose  it  was  matter  of  public  notori- 
ety that  I  came  into  this  chamber  with  a  cer- 
tificate from  a  body  of  men  in  Boston,  little 
more  in  number  and  character  than  the  com- 
mon council  of  that  city,  by  nublic  report  not 
in  fact  supposed  to  represent  tilie  State;  suppose 
that  that  was  a  fact  much  received  in  the  coun- 
try ;  then  I  submit  to  the  Senator  whether  it 
would  not  be  the  duty  of  the  Senate  before  r^ 
coiving  my  credentials  to  inquire  into  their 
origin." 

Mr.  Foster;  "Certainly.  I  agree  most  d^ 
cidedly  in  the  case  put  by  the  honorable  Senator 
that  such  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Senate;  bnt 
if;  in  that  state  of  facts,  the  honorable  Senator 
came  here  with  credentials  verified  according 
to  the  usual  forms,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  with  the 
seal  of  that  noble  Commonwealth  attached  to 
the  instrument,  certifying  that  the  honorable 
Senator  had  been  duly  elected  a  Senator  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  from  such  a  me 
to  such  a  date,  and  that  credential  was  in  due 
and  proper  form,  I  submit  with  great  confidence 
that  on  merely  referring  that  document  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  no  such  question  ss  the 
honorable  Senator  suggests  would  be  raised  be- 
fore that  committee  or  before  the  Senate." 

Mr.  Howard:  "It  seems  to  me  the  dntyot 
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cue  oommittee  goes  beyond  the  formality  of  a 
mere  seal  having  npon  it  the  effigies  of  Virginia 
lod  the  old  motto  of  the  Old  Dominion,  '  Sie 
temper  tyrannU,^  Would  the  Senator  from 
Coonecticat  ignore  the  fact  that  under  an  act 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
prodamation  of  the  President,  old  Virginia,  and 
the  whole  of  it,  is  declared  to  be  in  insnrrection 
cgsdnst  the  United  States,  and  as  a  community 
at  emuty  with  them?  He  would  ignore  this 
most  important  fact  according  to  his  construo- 
tion.  He  would  forget  entirely  that  there  are 
now  standing  npon  the  soil  of  the  Old  Dominion 
half  a  miUiiHi  of  armed  men,  testing  the  Ques- 
tion wheth^"  that  old  Commonwealth  shall  be- 
long to  the  United  States  or  to  the  counterfeit 
confederacy  instituted  by  the  rebels.  It  strikes 
me  that  that  fact  is  one  of  some  little  signifi- 
cance, one  not  to  be  lighUy  treated,  and  one  in 
the  fece  of  which  we  may  well  recoil  from  suffer- 
ing her  to  be  represented  in  this  Senate." 

Ifr.  Foster :  "  If  the  honorable  Senator  will 
aflow  me,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  question 
dg^  there,  not  to  interrupt  him.  I  should  like 
to  ask  him  whether,  if  such  be  the  relation  be- 
Ween  the  State  pf  Virginia  and  the  United 
Stet^  the  Senate  is  not  ignoring  that  condition 
of  things  Tirhen  they  admit  a  man  to  come  into 
^  body,  sit  here  by  courtesy,  present  his  cre- 
dentials, recognize  those  credentials  as  proper 
oedentiala,  at  least  so  for  forth  as  to  receive 
them  and  refer  them  to  a  committee  witliout  one 
Tord  of  comment?  In  what  position  do  the 
^mate  of  the  United  States  place  themselves 
on  this  question  if  they  do  that  ? " 

The  President  pro  tempore:  " The  question 
will  be  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan to  instruct  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
in  regard  to  the  point  suggested  by  him." 

l£r.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  "  I  un- 
derstand this  question  to  stand  in  this  way: 
tiie  Congress  of  the  United  States  recognized  a 
poKdcal  government  in  Virginia,  or  a  portion 
of  it,  as  the  State  of  Virginia  proper.  On  the 
itzeogtii  of  that  recognition  men  were  admitted 
into  this  Senate  and  into  the  other  House.  On 
tht  strength  of  it  we  made  West  Virginia  a 
State  and  brought  her  into  the  Union,  and  she 
a  in  the  Union  to-day.  It  seems  to  me,  there- 
fcre,  that  we  are  bound  by  all  our  votes  during 
4e  last  three  years  to  consider  the  Governor 
and  L^islature  of  Virginia  as  existing." 

Mr.  Willey,  of  West  Virginia,  further  said: 
*8ir,  it  is  a  fact,  not  <Aily  that  the  Senate 
sC  the  United  States  has  recognized  the  exist- 
caee  of  Virginia  as  a  State,  and  her  right  to  be 
npresented  on  this  floor,  but  the  executive 
mtch  of  the  Grovemment  has  done  so,  I  imag- 
Itt;  for  I  saw  it  stated  in  the  papers  the  other 
day  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  transmitted 
&  constitutional  amendment  for  the  abolition 
<rf  riavery  to  the  Executive  of  Virginia,  and 
diroQgh  him  it  was  sent  to  the  Legislature  to 
be  acted  upon,  and  that  Legislature  had  acted 
ipon  it  and  ratified  the  amendment.  We  shall 
place  ourselves  in  a  singular  position  if  we  reject 


a  gentieman  who  comes  here  accredited  with  a 
certificate  of  election  in  due  form,  and  repulse 
him  from  our  doors  and  refuse  to  allow  him  a  seat 
on  the  floor,  when  we  have  another  member 
representing  the  same  State  upon  the  floor,  and 
when  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
recognizes  the  Virginia  Legislature  at  Alexandria 
as  the  true  Legislature,  and  Governor  Pierpont 
afl  the  true  and  legitimate  Governor  of  Virginia. 
I  trust  that  this  matter  will  not  be  referi^  at 
aU,  but  that  we  will  hold  out  the  inducement 
to  the  loyal  people  of  Virginia  to  rally  around 
the  loyal  Le^slature  at  Alexandria. 

"  The  Senator  from  Michigan  said  awhile  ago 
that  we  had  shed  too  much  blood  to  bring  Vir- 
ginia back  into  the  Union  and  be  humbugged 
by  proceedings  like  this.  Why,  sir,  the  very 
object  is  to  bring  Virginia  back  into  the  Union ; 
and  it  strikes  me  there  is  no  more  available 
and  desirable  means  by  which  to  bring  her  back 
under  the  old  flag,  and  to  restore  her  to  her 
allegiance  and  place  in  the  Federal  Government, 
than  the  very  or^nization  of  the  loyal  people 
around  the  loyal  Legislature,  under  a  loyd  gov- 
ernment and  a  loyal  Governor,  as  fast  as  the 
power  of  the  United  States  can  relieve  tiie  loyal 
people  of  Virginia  from  the  pressure  of  the  re- 
belUon." 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  I  wish  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Senate  one  or  two  considerations  on 
this  subject,  and  I  shall  close  my  remarks  by 
submitting  a  motion  that  is  not  debatable. 

"  The  credentials  presented  to  us  purport  to 
show  that  this  gentleman  was  elected  a  member 
of  this  body  on  the  8th  day  of  December  last, 
and  they  bear  date  on  the  12th  day  of  December 
last.  They  have  been  held  by  him  for  more 
than  sixty  days.  Every  intelligent  man  must 
have  known  that  the  presentation  of  these  cre- 
dentials would  give  rise  to  debate,  would  involve 
grave  political  questions  about  which  tiiere  are 
radical  differences  of  opinion  in  this  body  and 
throughout  the  country.  The  condition  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  the  condition  of  the  rebel 
States,  the  enect  of  the  rebellion,  all  these  mat- 
ters are  involved  in  the  question  now  presented 
to  the  Senate.  This  gentleman,  holding  these 
papers,  might  at  any  moment  have  presented 
them  as  a  privileged  question,  and  have  stopped 
all  the  business  of  this  body  until  they  were 
disposed  of  either  referred  or  acted  upon.  Now, 
I  ask  the  Senator  whether  it  is  reasonable  for 
us  at  this  period  of  the  session  to  stop  our  de- 
liberations when  all  the  important  biUs  of  the 
session  remain  unacted  upon  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  this  question?  When  tnis  gen- 
tleman has  had  these  papers  in  his  possession 
for  more  than  sixty  days,  when  he  had  the 
right  at  any  day  to  present  them  and  call  on 
ns  to  decide  the  question  raised  by  them,  is  it 
reasonable,  I  ask,  to  present  them  at  this  pe- 
riod of  the  session,  and  ask  us  to  postpone  all 
the  important  business  of  the  session  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  them?  It  seems  to  mo 
it  is  not;  and,  therefore,  without  going  into  the 
merits  of  the  proposition,  which  is  a  very  grave 
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and  difficult  one,  upon  which  I  myself  have  not 
made  up  mj  opinion,  although  I  have  read  and 
thought  a  great  deal  about  it,  I  submit  whether, 
under  the  circmnstances,  the  best  disposition  is 
not  to  leave  the  question  to  be  settled  by  the 
next  Congress.  Under  the  circumstances,  there- 
fore, I  feel  it  my  duty  to  submit  a  motion  that 
the  credentials  do  lie  upon  the  table. 
The  motion  prevailed,  by  the  following  vote : 

Ybas— Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Bnckalaw,  Chan- 
dler, Clark,  CoIIamer,  Conness,  Cowan,  Davis,  Doo- 
little,  Farwell,  Foster,  Hale,  Harlan,  Howard,  Howe, 
Morgan,  Morrill,  Nye,  Powell,  Ramsey^Sherman, 
Sprague,  Sumner,  Ten  Eyck,  Tnimbull,  Wade,  Wil- 
kinson,  and  Wilson — 29. 

Nats — Messrs.  Dixon,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  Lane 
of  Indiana.  Lane  of  Kansas,  McDougall,  Nesmith, 
Pomeroy^ichardson,  Saulsbory,  Van  Winkle,  Wil- 
ley,  and  Wrifljbt— 18. 

Absent— Messrs.  Carlile,  Foot,  Grimes,  Harding, 
Harris,  Henderson,  Riddle,  and  Stewart — S. 


In  the  Senate,  on  Feb.  23d,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion recognizing  the  government  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  was  considered.  The  resolution 
was  as  follows : 

Jie$olv«d,  That  the  United  States  do  hereby  recog- 
nize the  ffOTemment  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  in- 
augurated under  and  by  the  conyention  which  as- 
sembled on  the  6th  day  of  April,  a.d.  1864,  at  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  as  the  legitimate  goremment  of  said 
State,  entitled  to  the  guaranty  and  all  other  rights 
of  a  State  gorernment  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  danse,  and  insert  the 
following : 

That  neither  the  people  nor  the  Legblatnre  of  any 
State,  the  people  of  which  were  declared  to  be  in 
insurrection  against  the  United  States  by  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  President,  dated  August  16,  1861, 
shall  hereafter  elect  Representatires  or  Senators  to 
the  Conmss  of  the  United  States,  until  the  President, 
by  proclamation,  shall  hare  declared  that  armed  hos- 
tility to  the  GoYemment  of  the  United  States  within 
such  State  has  ceased ;  nor  until  the  people  of  such 
State  shall  hare  adopted  a  constitution  of  soyemment 
not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States ;  nor  until,  by  a  law  of  Congress,  such 
State  shall  have  been  declared  to  be  entitled  to  rep- 
resentation in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

This  amendment  was  rejected  by  the  follow- 
ing vote : 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Brown,  Conness,  Grimes,  Howard, 
Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  and  Wade — 8. 

Nats — Messrs.  Anthony,  Buckolew,  Carlile,  Col- 
lomer.  Cowan,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Farwell,  Foster. 
Hale,  Harlan,  Harris,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  Lane  oi 
Indiana,  Lane  of  Kansas,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Nesmith, 
Nye,  Pomeroy,  Powell,  Ramsey,  Richardson,  Riddle, 
Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull,  Willey,  and  Wright— 29. 

Absent— Messrs.  Chandler,  Clark,  Davis,  Foot, 
Harding,  Henderson,  Howe,  McDougall,  Saulsbury, 
Sherman,  Van  Winkle,  and  Wilkinson— 12. 

Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  in  opposition  to  the 
resolution,  said :  "  The  resolution  under  con- 
sideration proposes  to  recognize,  as  the  legiti- 
mate State  government  of  Louisiana,  the  gov- 
ernment formed  by  the  convention  that  assem- 
bled in  New  Orleans  on  the  6th  day  of  April, 
186-4.    In  order  to  come  to  a  just  and  correct 


conclusion  upon  the  question  at  issue,  we  mnsl 
be  informed  of  the  action  of  the  people  of  Lou- 
isiana, of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  military,  in  connection  with  tins  sub 
ject 

"  Senators,  before  they  can  vote  for  this  res- 
olution, must  maintain  the  doctrine  contmned 
in  the  President's  proclamation  of  the  8tii  of 
December,  1868,  when  he  proposed  that  one- 
tenth  of  the  loyal  voters  of  a  State  who  would 
comply  with  the  conditions  set  forth  in  his 
proclamation,  should  form  a  State  govemmenl 
They  must  further  maintain,  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  of  his  own  volition,  haa 
power  by  decretal  order  to  alter  the  constitution 
of  a  State.  Thev  must  muntain  furth^,  tkt 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  the  power 
to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  voters,  and 
the  qualifications  of  candidate  for  office  in  the 
States.  They  must  further  believe  not  onlv 
that  the  President  possesses  those  powers,  but 
that  Mfuor-General  Banks  possessed  those  pow- 
ers in  the  State  of  Louisiana  by  virtue  of  his 
oflSce  as  mcgor-general  of  the  army  commanding 
in  that  district. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  ask  tho§e  who  are  in  favor 
of  this  resolution,  to  tell  me  from  whence  the 
President  of  the  United  States  derives  the  power 
to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  voters  for  the 
people  of  Louisiana.  Whence  does  he  derive 
the  power  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  for 
ofi^ce?  And  yet  all  these  things  he  does.  Why, 
sir,  he  tells  you  plainly  and  distinctly  in  that 
proclamation,  that  none  sliall  be  qualified  voters 
except  those  who  take  the  oatii  prescribed  in 
that  proclamation.  I  caa  recognize  no  goTem- 
ment  as  legitimate  that  has  sudi  a  rotten  foun- 
dation. Senators  who  vote  for  it,  must  admit 
that  the  President  possesses  these  high  powers 
of  sovereignty.  I  have  heretofore  thought,  and 
now  maintain,  that  there  is  no  power  on  earth 
that  can  lawfully  form  a  constitution  for  the 
people  of  any  State  in  this  Union,  save  and  ex- 
cept the  sovereign  people  themselves.  It  is  one 
of  the  highest  acts  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 

Cple  to  proclaim  their  fundamental  law;  but 
e  in  this  pretended  government  of  Louiaana, 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States  under- 
takes to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  voters  and 
to  amend  the  constitution  of  Louisiana.  "When 
he  prescribes  the  qualifications  of  voters,  he 
amends  the  constitution  of  the  State ;  for,  under 
the  constitution  of  that  State  as  it  existed  be- 
fore the  rebellion,  thd  quaHfications  of  voters  was 
prescribed  in  that  instrument.  The  Preadent'a 
proclamation  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, and  those  who  vote  for  this  resolution  in- 
dorse that  proclamation. 

"The  sole  object  I  had  in  view  when  I 
rose  to  address  the  Senate  was  to  show,  not 
from  any  outside  testimony,  but  from  the  proc- 
lamations of  the  President,  from  the  procla- 
mations and  orders  of  General  Banks,  and  from 
the  records  before  as,  that  this  government 
was  not  formed  by  the  free  will  of  the  people 
of  Louisiana,  that  not  one-tenth  of  the  Toters 
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eren  voted  for  the  ratification  of  this  constitu- 
tion,  but  tliat  it  was  a  government  formed  by 
coercion,  under  the  influence  of  the  military 
tnthorities  there. 

"After  the  convention  had  been  in  session 
several  weeks,  Major-General  Banks  made  them 
a  viat,  was  received  with  an  address,  and  gra- 
doosly  told  the  convention  that  he  was  pleased 
with  what  they  had  done  so  fer.  The  power 
and  influence  of  the  military  authorities  are  seen 
in  tlu3  movement  from  the  beginning  to  ^e  end 
of  the  work.  M(\jor-Gener3  Bai±s  is  here 
ur^ng  with  great  assiduity  and  zeal,  the  ratifi- 
cation of  his  actings  and  doings  in  Louisiana. 
He  is  here,  as  he  was  in  Louisiana,  the  meet 
prominent  actor ;  he  has  been  before  the  com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses,  ur^ng  with  hot  zeal 
the  ratification  of  his  work,  I  hope  and  trust 
that  he  will  not  find  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  as  obedient  to  his  will  as  he 
ftnmd  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  down-trodden 
people  of  Louisiana. 

"  Now,  sir,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  govem- 
in«it  formed  in  that  way  will  be  of  no  service 
to  the  people  of  Louisiana  or  to  the  Union ;  I 
beKeve  it  wiU  be  absolutely  detrimental  and 
injurious.  If  the  people  of  Louisiana  are  pre- 
pared to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  there  certainly  will  be  enough  of  them 
there  unawod  and  uninfluenced  by  military 
pow^"  to  reorganize  their  State  government; 
but  if  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  you  force  and 
ooerce  a  smaU  and  insignificant  minority  to  do 
it,  you  will  inflict  great  injury  on  tiie  people  of 
that  State." 

Mr,  Henderson,  of  Missouri,  followed,  saying: 
"The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  says  that 
these  State  constitutions  are  not  republican  in 
fwm.    Will  he  tell  me  in  what  respect? " 

Mr.  Sumner:  "Because. they  do  not  follow 
out  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.'* 

Mr.  Henderson :  "  I  should  like  to  know  in 
what  particular.  The  answer  is  a  very  general 
ene,  indeed.  He  refuses,  then,  to  specify.  The 
Seiktor  can  answer  more  particularly  hereafter, 
if  he  chooses.  He  says  these  constitutions  do 
not  foDow  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  looked  over  them,  and  I  find  no  objection 
to  them.  I  can  tell  the  Senator  that  if  the  con- 
stitution of  Massachusetts  is  republican  in  form, 
10  are  the  constitutions  of  these  two  States. 

•*  If  secession  is  potent  enough  to  take  a  State 
out,  and  that  was  mere  revolution,  why  cannot 
the  loyal  men  perfect  a  revolution  on  the  side 
of  the  Government  as  well  as  rebels  perfect  a 
rerolution  on  the  side  of  secession,  outrage,  and 
wrong!" 

Mr.  Smnner :  "Does  the  Senator  refer  to  me 
flihanng  ever  said  that  the  act  of  secession  took 
a  State  out?" 

Mr.  Henderson :  "  I  understand  the  Senator 
to  daim  that  these  States  are  in  a  territorial 
eondition;  that  they  are  not  States;  that  by 
losing  their  State  governments  in  the  act  of  se- 
Bion,^ey  lose  their  specific  identity  as  States." 


Mr.  Sumner :  "  I  would  rather  the  Senator 
should  use  my  language  than  his  own,  when  he 
undertakes  to  state  my  position.  I  have  never 
stated  that  any  act  of  secession  took  a  State  out 
I  have  always  said  just  the  contrary.  No  act  of 
secession  can  take  a  State  out  of  this  Union,  but 
the  State  continues  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  subject  to  all  its  requirements  and 
behests.  The  government  of  the  State  is  sub- 
verted by  secession ;  the  Senator  does  not  recog- 
nize it  as  legal  or  constitutiona],  I  believe,  any 
more  than  I  do.  Where,  then,  is  the  diflference 
between  us  ?  There  is  no  government  which  ho 
or  I  recognize,  but  we  do  hold  that  the  whole  re- 
gion, the  whole  territory,  is  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  to  be  protected  and 
governed  by  it." 

Mr.  Henderson :  "  The  Senator  then  admits 
that  the  States  are  in  the  Union.  Now,  I  ask 
him  if  we  can  restore  the  Union  without  re- 
storing State  governments  in  the  seceded 
States?" 

Mr.  Sumner:  "That  is  the  desire  I  have 
most  at  heart,  to  restore  State  governments  in 
those  States." 

Mr.  Henderson:  "Then  I  desire  to  ask  the 
Senator,  if  the  loyal  men  in  one  of  those  States 
acquiesce  in  the  constitution  presented  here,  are 
they  not  entitled  to  govern  the  State  under  it  ? " 

Mr.  Sumner:  "If  the  loyal  men,  white  and 
black,  recognize  it,  then  it  will  be  republican 
in  form.     Unless  that  is  done^  it  will  not  be." 

Mr.  Henderson :  "  Now,  Mr,  President,  I  de- 
sire to  ask  the  Senator  if  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  can  interfere  with  the  right  of 
sufirage  in  one  of  the  American  States  of  this 
Union  ?  I  put  the  question  to  him  as  a  constitu- 
tional lawyer."  • 

Mr.  Sumner :  "  I  answer  at  once  as  a  consti- 
tutional lawyer  that  at  the  present  time,  under 
the  words  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitea  States 
declaring  that  the  United  States  shall  guarantee 
to  every  State  a  republican  form  of  government, 
it  is  the  bounden  auty  of  the  United  States,  by 
act  of  Congress,  to  guarantee  complete  freedom 
to  every  citizen,  and  immunity  from  all  oppres- 
sion, and  absolute  equality  before  the  law.  No 
government  that  does  not  guarantee  these  things, 
can  be  recognized  as  republican  in  form  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  if  the  United  States  are  called 
to  enforce  the  constitutional  guarantee." 

Mr.  Henderson :  "I  ask  the  Senator  now  in 
all  oandor,  as  he  believes  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  can  thus  interfere  with  the  right 
of  suffi'age  in  one  of  the  States,  does  he  not  ^o 
believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
may  to-day  declare  that  a  State  constitution  is 
not  republican  in  form  because  it  denies  the 
electoral  franchise  to  women,  because  it  pro- 
hibits intermarriage  between  whites  and  blacks, 
because  it  declares  that  one  man  shall  be  en- 
titled to  hold  more  property  in  the  State  than 
another?  I  content  myself  at  present  with  lay- 
ing down  the  following  propositions  as  true, 
and  if  true  the  States  should  bo  admitted. 
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If  nntrae,  I  desire  to  know  in  what  particular, 
and  why  they  are  untrue. 

1.  *'  I  hold  that  the  seceded  States  are  still  in 
the  Union,  and  cannot  get  out  of  it  exoept 
through  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  per- 
mitting it. 

2.  *^The  seceded  States  heing  still  in  the 
Union  are  entitled  to  daim  all  the  rights  ac- 
corded to  other  States. 

8.  "  That  each  State  now  in  the  Umon  has 
the  right  to  stand  upon  the  form  of  its  consti- 
tution as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  its  admission. 
The  people  of  such  State  may  change  its  con- 
stitution, provided  they  retwn  a  republican 
form  of  government;  but  neither  the  Presi- 
dent nor  Congress  can  reform,  alter,  or  amend 
such  constitution,  nor  prescribe  any  alteration 
or  amendment  as  a  condition  of  association 
with  the  other  States  of  the  Union.  The  Gen- 
eral Gx)vernment  may  properly  lend  its  aid  to 
enable  the  people  to  express  their  will;  but 
any  attempt  to  exercise  power  constitutionally 
reserved  to  the  State,  beyond  what  may  be  de- 
manded by  the  immediate  exigencies  of  war, 
will  not  tend  to  restore  the  Union,  but  rather 
to  destroy  our  whole  system  of  governtaent. 

4.  '^  When  citizens  of  a  State  rebel  and  take 
up  arms  agpnst  the  General  Government,  they 
lose  their  rights  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  they  necessarily  forfeit  those  rights  and 
franchises  in  tiieir  respective  States  which  de- 
pend on  United  States  citizenship. 

5.  "  If  a  seceded  State  be  still  in  the  Union, 
entitled  to  recognition  as  a  State,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  have  voluntarily  with- 
drawn their  allegiance,  the  loyal  minority  con- 
stitute the  State  and  should  govern  it. 

65  "  Congress  should  not  reject  the  govern- 
ments presented  because  of  mere  irregularity 
in  the  proceedings  leading  to  their  reorgani- 
zation. 

7.  "  If  Congress  has  no  right  to  make  and 
impose  a  constitution  upon  the  people  of  any 
State ;  if  its  power  extends  no  further  than  to 
guarantee  preexisting  republican  forms  of  gov- 
ernment ;  if  the  State  sdll  exists,  and  the  loyal 
men  are  entitled  to  exercise  the  functions  of  its 
government,  it  follows  that  the  only  questions 
to  be  examined  here  are.  first,  is  the  constitu- 
tion the  will  of  the  loyal  men  qualified  to  act  ? 
and,  second,  is  it  republican  in  form  ? 

8.  '^  The  constitutions  of  Louisiana  and  Ar- 
kansas are  thought  to  be  republican  in  form, 
and  it  is  admitted  that  the  loyal  men  of  -those 
States  respectively  acquiesce  in  them.  Hence 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  recognize  them,  and 
the  duty  of  eacli  House  to  admit  their  repre- 
sentatives." 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  presented  the 
following  amendment  for  the  purpose  of  having 
it  printed,  proposing  to  move  it  at  a  future 
day: 

That  it  Is  the  daty  of  the  United  States  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  moment,  consistent  with  the  com- 
mon defence  and  the  general  welfare,  to  reestablish 
by  act  of  Congress  republican  governments  in  those 


States  where  loyal  ffovemments  have  been  Tietted 
by  the  existing  rebellion,  and  thus,  to  the  Ml  extent 
of  their  power,  fulfil  the  requirement  of  the  Coniti- 
tution,  that  "the  United  States  shall  |nanntMt<t 
every  State  m  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment." 

Sbo.  2.  And  be  U  further  resohed.  That  this  im- 
portant duty  is  imposed  by  the  Constitution  m  ex> 
press  terms  on  "the  United  States,"  and  not  on 
indiriduals  or  classes  of  individuals,  or  on  any  miU- 
taiy  commander  or  executive  officer,  and  cannot  be 
intrusted  to  any  such  persons^  acting,  it  may  be,  for 
an  oli^rchical  class,  and  in  disreffara  of  large  nam' 
bers  of  loval  people ;  but  it  must  be  performed  by 
the  Unitea  States,  represented  by  the  President  tod 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  acting  for  the  whole  people 
thereof. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  resolved.  That,  in  deter- 
mining the  extent  of  this  duty,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  precise  definition  of  the  term  "repablieu 
form  of  government,"  we  cannot  err,  if,  when  called 
to  perform  this  guarantee  under  the  Constitution,  we 
adopt  the  self-evident  truths  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  as  an  authoritative  rule,  and  insist 
that  m  every  reestablished  State  the  consent  of  the 
governed  shall  be  the  only  just  foundation  of  gor- 
emment,  and  all  men  shall  be  equal  before  the  Uv. 

Sbc.  4.  And  be  it  further  reeolved,  That,  independ- 
ent of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  is  plain 
that  any  duty  imposed  by  the  (Constitution  most  be 
performed  in  conformity  with  Justice  and  reason, 
and  in  the  light  of  ezistmg  facts :  that,  therefore,  in 
the  performance  of  this  ^^naran^,  there  can  be  no 
power  under  the  Constitution  to  disfranchise  lojal 
people,  or  to  recognire  any  such  disfranchisement, 
especially  when  it  may  hand  over  the  lo^al  majority 
to  the  government  of  the  disloyal  minont^;  nor  can 
there  be  any  power  under  the  Constitution  to  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  the  rebellion  by  admitting  to 
the  electoral  franchise  rebels  who  have  forfeitedi  all 
rights,  and  by  excluding  loyal  persons  who  bare 
never  forfeited  any  right. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  UfuHher  resohed.  That  the  United 
States,  now  called  at  a  crisis  of  history  to  peifbro 
this  guaranty,  will  fail  in  duty  under  the  Consdta 
tion,  should  they  allow  the  reGstablishment  of  an} 
State  without  proper  safeguards  for  the  rifl^  o* 
all  the  citizens,  and  especially  without  msuBng  t^ 
impossible  for  rebels* now  in  arms  against  the  na- 
tional Government  to  trample  upon  the  ri^ts  of 
those  who  are  now  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Union. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  UfuHher  resohed,  That  the  pajth 
of  justice  is  also  the  path  of  peace,  and  tiiat  for  me 
sake  of  peace  it  is  better  to  obey  the  Constitution, 
and,  in  conformity  with  its  requirements  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  guarantee,  to  reS^blish  State  gor- 
emments  on  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  the 
equality  of  all  persons  before  the  law,  to  the  end 
that  the  foundations  thereof  may  be  permanent,  and 
that  no  loyal  majorities  may  be  again  overthrown  or 
ruled  by  any  oligarchical  class. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  fwih&r  resohed,  That  a  goTern- 
ment  founded  on  military  power,  or  having  its  otigti 
in  military  orders,  cannot  oe  a  "  republican  fomm 

government"  according  to  the  requirement  of  the 
onstitution :  and  that  its  recognition  will  be  con 
trary  not  only  to  the  Constitution,  but  also  to  that 
essential  principle  of  our  Qovemment  which,  m  the 
lauffuai^e  of  Jefferson^  establishes  "the  supremacy 
of  me  civil  over  the  military  authority."         . 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  m  the 
States  whose  governments  have  already  been  ^va- 
cated, a  government  founded  on  an  oligarchiou 
class,  even  if  erroneously  recognized  as  a  "repwj 
lican  form  of  government"  under  the  guarantee  9» 
the  Constitution,  cannot  sustain  itself  securely  wiu»- 
out  national  support ;  that  such  an  oligarchical  g9J' 
emment  is  not  competent  at  this  moment  to  du- 
charge  the  duties  and  execute  the  powers  of  a 
State;  and  that  its  recognition  as  a  legitimate  go»* 
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enmeni  will  tend  to  enfeeble  the  Union,  to  postpone 
tbe  <Uj  of  reconciliation,  and  to  endanger  the  na- 
tioBil  tranqnillitj. 

SiCi  9.  Amd  b€  ii  farther  resohed.  That  consider- 
tiioot  of  expediency  are  in  harmony  with  the  re- 
^inremcDts  of  the  Constitution  and  tne  dictates  of 
jBsdce  and  reason,  especially  now,  when  colored 
•oldiers  hare  shown  their  military  ralae:  that  aa 
their  muskets  are  needed  for  the  national  defence 
afsiiitt  rebels  in  the  field,  bo  are  their  ballots  jet 
more  aeeded  against  the  anbtle  enemies  of  the  Union 
tt  home :  and  that  without  their  support  at  the  bal- 
lot box  the  cause  of  human  rights  and  of  the  Union 
itself  win  be  in  constant  peril. 

¥r.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  said :  "  I  find  in 
the  President's  proclamation  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

ind  I  do  fhrther  proclaim,  declare,  and  make 
hwirn,  thit  wheneverj  in  any  of  the  States  of  Ar- 
kansas, Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Tirginia,  Florida,  South  Caro- 
tisa,  and  North  Carolina,  a  number  of  persons  not 
lets  than  one-tenth  in  number  of  the  yotes  cast  in 
nch  State  at  the  Presidential  election  in  the  /ear  of 
oar  Lord  1860,  each  haying  taken  the  oath  aforesaid 
tad  not  haring  since  violated  it,  and  behig  a  ^nali- 
led  Toter  by  Uie  election  laws  of  the  State  existing 
immediately  before  the  so-called  act  of  secession, 
tad  acIa(Ung  all  others,  shall  reestablish  a  State 
goremment  which  shall  be  republican,  and  in  nowise 
contrBTening  said  oath,  such  shall  be  recognized  aa 
thetnieeoTemment  of  the  State,  and  the  State  shall 
RceiTe  thereunder  the  benefits  of  the  constitutional 
pnrrigion  which  declares  that  "ihe  United  States 
ibtll  raarantee  to  eyery  State  in  this  Union  a  repub- 
Beui  form  of  ^oyemment,  and  shall  protect  each  of 
them  aeainst  myasion,  and,  on  application  of  the 
Legislafure,  or  the  Ezecntiye  (when  the  Legislature 
WMot  be  conyened),  against  domestic  violence." 

"There  is  an  assertion  of  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  Execatlve  of  the  United  States — 
Bade,  I  confess  with  pleasure,  with  l^e  best  of 
Botires  and  intentions,  and  for  patriotic  ends 
-an  assertion  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  whenever  one-tenth  part  of  the  people 
MDstituting  the  population  of  any  one  of  uie 
elerea  rebdlious  States  shall  see  fit  to  const!- 
toe  a  government  for  the  State,  wiU  recognize 
of  his  own  accord  such  government  as  being 
titt  legitimate  government  of  the  State,  entitled 
to  ill  the  guarantees  contained  in  the  Consti- 
totkm  of  the  Uidted  States  to  a  State  peaceful 
and  m  the  Union.  And,  sir,  he  gives  this  as- 
nrance  at  a  time  when  all  these  States  were 
ogaged,  by  his  own  confession,  the  admissions 
^u  own  solemn  proclamation,  in  a  wicked, 
woody,  and  wanton  insurrection  against  the 
"Ownment  itself  over  which  he  is  presiding 
aj  Cbief  Magistrate.  Sir,  I  cannot  recognize 
we  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 
wea  without  the  subsidiary  aid  of  an  act  of 
^^oogreas  to  give  any  such  assurance  to  a  com- 
Jnuty  in  insurrection  against  the  United 
2^.  I  ask  the  friends  of  Uiis  measure,  I 
•4 those  gentlemen  in  this  body  wlo  are  so 
•^«w  for  the  passage  of  tliis  resolution, 
vbidi  is,  or  will  be,  a  recognition  of  this  as- 
*frt»n  on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the 
Dmted  States,  where  in  the  Constitution  do 
w^  find  an  authority  given  to  him  authorizing 
™a  to  assure  one-tenth  part  of  the  people  of 


an  insurrectionary  State  that  they,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  portions  of  the  population 
of  that  State,  shall  be  recognized  as  the  State, 
and  be  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  guar* 
antee  contained  in  the  Constitution?  Sir,  it 
seems  to  me,  without  imputing  or  intending  to 
impute  any  wrongful  intention  to  tiie  ezceUent 
President  of  the  United  States,  Uiat  here  is  an 
attempt  to  stretch  the  ezecudve  authority  be- 
yond any  thing  which  the  country  has  ihus  far 
witnessed,  and  I  think  it  is  time  Congress,  in 
whom,  according  to  my  ideas,  rests,  and  r^ts 
solely,  the  authority  of  readmitting  and  recon- 
structing the  rebellious  States,  should  lay  hold 
of  this  subject,  assert  their  power,  and  provide 
by  some  statute  of  uniform  application  for  the 
reconstruction,  as  it  is  called,  and  readmission, 
of  the  insurrectionary  States.  That  is  their 
right  and  their  dutv ;  that  is  not  the  right,  it  is 
not  the  duty,  of  the  Preadent  of  the  United 
States,  in  my  opinion. 

"  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  determine  what 
extent  of  power  Congress  possesses  over  a 
State  once  in  rebellion,  and  now  subdued  by 
the  national  arms,  we  must  look  into  the  nature 
of  the  State  governments,  and  the  relations 
they  hear  to  the  national  G<>vemment. 

"  What,  then,  is  a  State  ?  "What  are  its  es- 
sential attributes,  without  which  it  is  no  State  ? 

"A  State  is  a  moral  person,  a  political  com- 
munity, possessing  the  faculty  of  poll  tied  gov- 
ernment. Its  being  does  not  consist  of  geo- 
graphical extent,  but  of  the  united  will  of  the 
persons  who  have  their  domicil  within  its  lira- 
its.  To  attribute  to  the  mere  land  the  qualities 
of  a  State  would  be  to  mistake  the  cradle  for 
the  child,  the  vessel  for  the  crew,  the  dress  we 
behold  moving  before  us  for  the  immortal  spirit 
within. 

"The  land  is,  of  course,  indispensable  as 
affording  room  for  the  working  of  this  will, 
but  it  is  incapable  of  exercising  or  receiving 
any  political  faculty  or  right ;  as  much  so  as 
is  the  tombstone  of  indicating  the  present 
thoughts  of  the  deputed.  It  is  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing,  but  the  theatre  on  which  the 
political  community  moves  and  acts,  but  is  en- 
dowed with  no  thought,  no  right,  no  duty. 

"  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  argument  of  this 
question,  entitled  to  any  weight  or  consider- 
ation wnatever,  except  as  being  the  uncon- 
scious theatre  and  footstool  of  the  thinking 
beings  residing  upon  it ;  and  we  must,  there- 
fore, confine  our  attention  to  them.  They  con- 
stitute the  State.  They  alone  are  the  subjects 
we  are  to  consider.  If  rights  exist  they  alone 
possess  them ;  if  our  powers  are  to  be  exerted 
it  must  be  upon  them  only,  and  with  a  view  to 
influence  their  action,  with  a  view  to  bring 
their  will  into  unison  with  our  own. 

"However  captious  and  trifling  may  seem 
the  objection  founded  on  the  inquiry,  What  is 
a  State  of  the  Union,  it  is  fortunate  that  even 
this  query  was  fully  solved  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  at  an  early  day, 
and  within  a  period  of  only  seven  ydars  after 
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the  present  Constitntion  went  into  operation. 
The  court  says : 

Erery  particle  of  authority  which  originally  resided 
in  Congress,  or  in  any  branch  of  the  state  gorem- 
ments,  was  deriyed  from  the  people  who  were  per- 
manent inhabitants  of  each  pronnoe  in  the  first  in- 
stance,  and  afterwards  became  citizens  of  each  State ; 
that  this  authority  was  conveyed  by  each  body- 
politic  separately,  and  not  by  all  the  people  in  the 
seyeral  prorinces  or  States  jointly ;  and,  of  course, 
that  no  authority  could  be  conyeyed  to  the  whole 
but  that  which  was  previously  possessed  by  the  sev- 
eral parts ;  <that  the  distinction  between  a  State  and 
the  people  of  a  State  has  in  this  respect  no  founda- 
tion, each  expression  in  substance  meaning  the  same 
thing. 

"  I  refer  to  Penhallow's  case,  8  Dallas's  Re- 

f>orts,  p.  94.  If  my  friend  from  Missouri  will 
ook  at  that  decision  he  will  find  a  clear  expo- 
sition of  what  was  understood  by  the  Supreme 
Court  at  that  early  day  to  be  a  State  of  the 
Union. 

"  A  State  of  the  Union  or  a  State  in  the 
Union  is,  therefore,  a  people  yielding  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  the  Union,  that  is,  the  acts  of 
Congress  and  the  national  treaties.  It  is  a  peo- 
ple who  willingly  perform  the  duties  of  a  State 
required  to  be  performed  by  the  Constitution ; 
a  people  who  have  a  State  government  which 
is  republican  in  form ;  a  people  who  were  one 
of  the  original  thirteen  States  which  formed 
the  United  States,  or  a  people  who  have^  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  been,  m  the 
language  of  that  Constitution,  'admitted  by 
the  Congress  into  this  Union '  as  States  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States ;  for 
this  equality  of  rights  and  powers  as  States  is 
plainly  implied  by  the  language  and  the  mani- 
fest intention  of  the  instrument ;  and  no  other 
geople  except  such  original  State  or  admitted 
tate;  none  but  a  State  which  permits  the 
laws  of  the  Union  to  have  full  scope  and  force 
within  its  limits ;  none  but  a  State  which 
sends  Senators  and  Representatives  to  Con- 
gress friendly  to  the  Government  itsel£  willinff 
to  vote  men  and  money  to  support  ana  uphold 
it,  who  believe  that  a  person  forcibly  resisting 
its  authority  is  a  traitor  and  deserving  of  death ; 
none  but  a  State  which  is  wOling  to  bring  to 
trial,  to  convict  such  a  traitor,  and  to  punish 
liim  for  his  treason ;  none  but  a  State  whose 
population  is  capable  of  furnishing  both  the 
grand  jury  to  indict  and  the  traverse  jury  to 
convict  such  a  traitor ;  none  but  a  State  whose 
population  and  whose  authorities  are  in  favor 
not  only  of  permitting  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  civil  rights  to  be  executed, 
but  who  are  willing  that  the  punitive  code  of 
the  nation,  the  code  of  vengeance  against  its 
enemies,  shall  be  carried  out ;  none  but  such 
are  States  of  the  Union.  A  State,  being  a 
moral  person,  must  have  a  will ;  it  must,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  reasoning  of  the  same  high 
tribunal  in  the  same  case,  *  be  a  complete  body 
of  persons,  united  together  for  their  common 
benefit  to  enjoy  peacefully  what  is  their  own, 
and  to  do  justice  to  others.' 

'•  To  bb  in  fact  a  State  of  the  Union  and  in 


the  Union,  this  will  or  consent  of  the  poq>l6 
must  be  in  harmony  with  tiie  Constitution,  and 
its  movements  subsidiary  to  it.  It  must  regard 
the  Constitution  as  its  highest  political  good; 
its  injunctions  as  the  highest  human  law,  its 
commands  as  the  infallible  and  final  measore 
of  civil  duty.  In  short,  to  be  in  the  Union  is 
to  be  actively  and  willingly  cooperating  with 
other  States  in  the  performance  of  all  those 
acts  and  things  without  which  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  act  or  move,  cannot  pe^ 
form  the  functions  required  of  it  by  the  Con- 
stitution ;  it  is  to  elect  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
to  permit  the  courts  of  the  United  States  to  be 
held  within  their  limits,  and  its  citizens  to  act 
as  jurors  and  officers  of  the  court ;  to  permit 
the  judgments  and  sentences  of  the  conrt  to 
be  executed  against  its  citizens ;  to  permit  the 
United  States  mail  to  be  carried  throngb  the 
State  and  its  contents  distributed  according  to 
law ;  to  permit  the  officers  of  the  United  Sites 
to  collect  the  Federal  revenue  whether  derived 
from  foreign  or  domestic  products ;  to  permit 
the  United  States  to  manage  and  control  their 
own  property,  whether  consisting  efforts,  dock- 
yards, arsenals,  mints,  or  public  lands ;  to  make 
such  elections  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
freely  and  as  the  means  of  maintaining  itself  as 
a  State  in  the  Union ;  and  to  permit  all  these 
things  willingly  and  freely  as  rights  belonging 
to  the  Fedend  Gk)vernment,  with  which  neither 
the  State  government  nor  the  people  of  the 
State  have  any  right  whatever  to  interfere. 
In  short,  to  be  a  State  in  the  Union  is  to  nse 
all  those  powers  of  the  State  which  have  a  re- 
lation to  the  Federal  Government  in  a  manner 
friendly  to  that  Grovemment,  and  friendly  to  its 
existence  and  continuance,  in  a  manner  pro- 
motive of  the  objects  of  that  Government ;  and 
to  permit  without  hindrance  the  exercise  with- 
in the  State  of  all  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

"  Whether  a  State  which  should  merely  omit 
to  send  Senators  and  Representatives  to  Con- 
gress, would  for  that  reason  cease  to  be  a  State 
of  the  Union,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  worth  vhfle 
now  to  inquire,  though  my  opinion  would  be 
that  such  a  State  delinquency  would  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  that  consequence.  But  surely,  if  the 
State  has  gone  furtiier;  if  it  has  gone  the 
length,  as  a  political  community,  of  not  only 
refusing  to  participate  in  our  legislation,  bnt  of 
making  war  upon  us,  concerted,  open  war,  wax 
evidenced  by  the  employment  of  armies  and 
navies  against  us,  it  would  be  folly,  madness, 
to  say  that  the  State  was  not  our  enemy  m 
every  sense  in  which  that  term  can  be  em- 
ployed to  describe  hostile  relations  between 
mdependent  communities.  The  State,  in  that 
case,  becomes  our  enemy,  and  becomes  soch 
for  the  same  reason  that  any  other  community 
becomes  such,  whose  actual  ^vemment  for 
the  time  bemg  wields  the  military  forces  of 
that  community  against  us.  By  the  law  of 
civilized  war,  an  organized  commxmi^v,  and  ac 
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oi^ganized  or  recognized  war  on  the  part  of  that 
community,  are  dl  that  are  requisite  to  consti- 
tote  its  government  a  hostile  government  as  to 
us,  and  its  citizens  or  subjects  our  enemies.  No 
one  will  pretend  that  such  a  community  is  in 
the  Union  in  fact,  for  that  would  be  to  make  an 
admission  and  in  the  same  breath  to  contradict 
tU  De  foteto^  such  a  community,  and,  if  it  be 
bounded  by  State  lines,  such  a  State  is  as  com- 
pletely out  of  the  Union  as  is  Canada  or  Mex- 
ico, from  the  moment  it  assumes  the  attitude 
of  hostflity  until  it  is  subdued  and  conquered 
by  our  arms,  or  until  it  Vbluntarily  lays  down 
its  anns,  qects  its  hostile  government,  and  re- 
turns in  fact  to  its  once  friendly  sentiments 
and  friendly  relations  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

"Friendship  for  the  Federal  Government,  in 
other  words,  loyalty,  thus  becomes  the  final 
test  in  solving  the  question,  What  is  a  State  in 
the  Union  ?  K  a  State  by  its  overt  acts  has 
shown  a  want  of  this  friendship,  it  is  no  longer 
in  the  Union  defaeto^  and  cannot  be  treated  as 
if  it  were.  The  Supreme  Court,  acting  upon 
the  soundest  principles  of  public  law,  have  de- 
dded  the  waging  of  war  by  a  State,  although 
acting  under  an  illegitimate  and  revolutionary 
government,  renders  her  territory  enemy's  ter- 
ritory, and  the  people  there  resident  enemies 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  sense  of  the  laws 
of  war.  And  their  decision  could  not  have 
been  different. 

"Wen,  then,  the  State  is  in  fact,  though 
wrongftilly,  out  of  the  Union — out  of  the 
Union  because  its  actual,  present  government 
is  disloyal  and  treasonable.  It  is  out  of  the 
Union  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Ireland  or 
Scotland,  if  actually  in  arms  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  BritiA  Parliament,  would  be  out 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  Ireland  was  out  of  her  union  with  Eng- 
land when  her  people,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
expelled  James  II.,  took  up  arms  against  the 
Pnnce  of  Orange,  the  actual  reining  sovereign ; 
ia  flie  same  sense  in  which  La  v  endee  was  out 
of  the  French  republic  when,  following  the 
lead  of  George  Oadoudal  and  other  royalist 
due&,  the  people  of  that  province  took  up 
anns  against  the  then  Government  of  France ; 
out  of  it  in  the  same  sense  in  which  an  insur- 
Mot  county  of  a  State  would,  during  its  unsub- 
doed  hostaJity  to  the  State,  be  out  of  the  State ; 
out  of  it,  because  unsubdued  rebellion  makes  it 
for  the  time  being  an  independent  though  un- 
recognized'nation  on  the  earth's  surface,  throw- 
ing off  its  allowance  to  its  paramount  Govern- 
ment, and  assuming  by  the  sw^rd  to  assert  its 
separate  nationality, 

"But  we  are  at  war  with  the  rebel  States. 
and  are  told  by  those  whose  mouths  are  fall  or 
eouplaints  and  criticisms  as  to  the  mode  in 
wMch  this  war  is  waged,  and  as  to  the  imputed 
oljects  to  be  obtained  by  it,  that  the  Gk>vem- 
ment.  so  far  at  least  as  the  rebel  States  are  con- 
ccniil,  is  under  some  peculiar  constitutional 
restraint  by  which  its  hands  are  tied ;  that  we 


are  prohibited  from  'subjugating*  those  States; 
that  all  we  can  do,  under  the  Constitution,  is  to 
break  up  the  military  array  of  the  rebels,  dis- 
perse their  armed  bands,  take  away  their  arms, 
and  do  that  very  indefinite  duty,  restore  order  ; 
that  thereupon  our  task  is  ended  and  tiie  rebel 
States  have  a  constitutional  right  to  come  back 
into  the  Union  and  participate  in  the  enactment 
of  Federal  laws  and  the  conduct  of  the  Federal 
Government.  And  we  are  menaced  both  in 
Congress  and  out  with  terrible  retributions  if 
we  conquer  or  attempt  to  conquer,  if  we  subju- 
gate or  attempt  to  subjugate^  the  rebel  States. 
It  is  admitted  by  these  our  cntics  that  in  an  in- 
ternational war,  a  war  in  which  the  United 
States  are  one  party  belligerent  and  some  other 
independent  Power  of  the  earth  is  the  other, 
we  should  have  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  other 
independent  nations,  and  might  right^Uy  coAr 
quer  our  adversary,  subdue  our  adversary,  sub- 
jucate  our  adversary;  that  is,  that  we  miffht 
make  a  complete  conquest  of  his  people  and  ma 
territory,  as  complete  as  that  of  Great  Britain 
over  Canada  in  1762,  when,  as  Mr.  Bancroft 
tells  us,  the  conquest  of  the  province  by  Great 
Britain  was  complete ;  complete  and  perfect  in 
all  respects  as  is  recognized  by  the  modem  code 
of  war. 

"  Now,  I  need  not  tell  the  Senate  that  even 
under  such  a  complete  conquest  the  usages  of 
war  and  the  laws  of  nations  allow  the  conqueror 
only  to  substitute  his  pohtical  authority  for  that 
of  the  former  sovereign,  and  forbid  him  to  dis* 
turb  the  titles  of  the  peaceable  and  submissive 
subjects  of  that  sovereign  to  their  property,  real 
or  personal,  or  to  inflict  any  hardship  upon  them 
beyond  the  ordinary  war  contributions  required 
for  the  support  of  the  victorious  army.  The 
municipal  laws  of  the  conquered  country  re- 
main unchanged,  save  in  so  far  as  they  are  in- 
consistent with  the  change  of  sovereignty,  and 
the  property  of  individuals  is  protected  by  the 
conqueror  on  their  submission  to  his  authority. 
Now,  it  is  lawM  to  wage  such  a  foreign  war 
for  the  purpose  of  effectuating  such  a  complete 
conquest,  and  of  course  lawful  to  attain  it ;  law- 
ful to  substitute  the  authority  of  the  conqueror 
for  that  of  his  adversary ;  lawfol  to  substitute 
the  political  authority  of  the  United  States  for 
that  of  a  hostile  foreign  nation  in  the  case  of  an 
international  war  (for  otherwise  the  war  cannot 
be  a  successful  one),  and  for  that  of  the  hostile 
State  in  the  case  of  a  war  between  the  United 
States  and  a  State.  There  is,  because  there  can 
be,  no  difierence  between  the  two  cases;  for 
in  each,  the  former  actual  hostile  government 
must  be  supplanted  by  the  Federal  Government. 
In  the  case  of  foreign  territory  no  one  would  or 
could  doubt  that  it  is  the  exclusive  right  of  that 
Government  to  take  the  place  of  the  former 
sovereign  and  to  erect  its  own  ensigns  of  power. 
In  the  case  of  a  rebel  State  subdued  by  the 
arms  of  that  Government,  is  not  srich  State 
equally  at  its  feet,  or  rather  under  the  shield  of 
its  conquering  protection  ?  Who  but  that  Gov 
ernment  has  tlien  the  right  to  give  the  law? 
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Has  any  other  State  or  people?  No.  Has  the 
rebel  government  that  right?  No;  for  that 
government  is  abolished  and  its  agents  dis- 
persed. Have  the  conquered  rebel  people  that 
right  ?  No ;  for  that  would  be  to  allow  them 
at  once  to  expel  their  conquerors  by  a  popular 
decree,  and  to  deny  the  supremacy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  had  subdued  them.  Has 
the  old  State  government,  the  once  loyal  gov- 
ernment, the  right  to  govern  the  conquered 
people  ?  No ;  there  is  no  such  government  It 
nas  long  since  ceased  to  exist  Its  function- 
aries have  all  forsworn  and  abandoned  the  old 
State  government  They  are  gone ;  some  driven 
into  exile,  many  dead,  but  by  far  the  lai^est  part 
of  them  open  traitors,  hostUe  to  the  conquerors, 
and  utterly  opposed  to  reestablishing  any  State 
government  acknowledging  allegiance  or  Mend- 
ship  to  the  United  States.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
government  there,  none  at  all,  which  can  for  a 
moment  be  recognized  or  permitted  by  the 
CTnited  States,  as  the  party  now  holding  the 
actual  mastery  of  the  country ;  and  like  every 
other  case  where  the  possession  of  a  country 
has  arisen  from  the  use  of  superior  force,  the 
will  of  the  conqueror  is  the  law — ^that  is,  the  will 
of  the  United  States  expressed,  in  the  absence 
of  acts  of  Congress,  by  the  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  army,  but  by  the  acts  of  Congress  after 
Congress  has  spoken. 

"I  can  see  no  escape  from  this  conclusion, 
that  the  United  States,  as  the  other  hostile  party, 
the  party  who,  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  by 
military  power,  has  conquered  the  rebel  country, 
and  who  holds  it,  as  it  must  necessarily  hold  it, 
m  the  iron  gripe  of  war ;  that  the  United  States 
have  the  right,  as  the  conqueror,  to  rule  and 
govern  the  State  as  conquered  country,  subject 
for  a  time  at  least  to  their  sole  will.  If  this  be 
not  the  case,  then  the  State  is  without  any  gov- 
ernment, and  is  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of 
anarchy,  to  murder,  and  private  rapine.  No 
one  will  deny  that  we  have  a  right  to  subdue 
by  arms  and  to  reduce  to  quietude  and  submission 
a  rebel  State,  that  is,  the  people  of  a  State*  in 
insurrection.  But  how  absunl  to  make  this 
concession,  and  at  the  same  time  to  deny  to  us 
the  constitutional  power  to  occupy  and  hold  the 
territory  and  its  people  in  our  military  grasp  I — 
an  occupation  just  as  necessary  to  the  end  in 
view  OS  the  firing  of  cannon,  the  charging  of 
cavalry,  or  any  other  operation  in  the  field. 

"  But  the  question  forces  itself  upon  us,  has 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  same 
rights  of  conquestj  the  same  ample  powers  of 
control  and  disposition  of  a  conquered  State,  as 
of  a  conquered  foreign  territory  ? 

"  What,  then,  are  the  powers  of  the  United 
States  over  the  rebellious  States?  I  reject  the 
Idea  that  they  can  be  converted  into  Territories. 
Plainly,  under  our  system,  a  Territory  of  the 
Cnited  States  implies  land  never  lying  in  any 
State,  land  ceded  to  the  United  States  either  by 
the  old  States,  or  purchased  or  conquered  from 
foreign  nations.  The  term  never  has  been  used 
to  describe  a  State,  or  any  part  of  a  State ;  and 


it  implies  not  only  the  ownership  of  the  soiland 
right  of  disposition,  but  full  and  complete  politi- 
cal jurisdiction  in  the  Federal  Government  over 
the  people  resident  tliere.  On  a  question  of 
such  magnitude  we  ought  to  avoid  inappropriAte 
language  and  terms  of  equivocal  meaning. 

"  The  objects  of  the  conquest  being  such  as  I 
have  stated,  it  follows  that  it  is  the  daty  of 
Congress,  on  taking  military  possession,  to  en- 
deavor by  all  reasonable  means  to  effect  ^ose 
objects,  and  that  in  its  very  nature  such  forcible 
occupancy  is  temporary,  and  ought  to  cease  the 
moment  those  objeiSts  are  attained.  This  can- 
not be  done  without  establishing  a  government 
to  preserve  order,  life,  and  property — a  provi- 
sional government,  for  that  is  the  true  historic 
name  to  be  applied  in  this  as  in  aU  cases  where 
an  old  government  has  been  overthrown;  a 
provisional  government  instituted  by  the  con- 
queror, and  to  be  continued  just  so  long  as  Con- 
gress may  find  it  necessary  to  continue  it  for  the 
attainment,  and  while  attaining,  those  high  ob- 
jects. The  occupancy,  that  is,  the  possession 
of  all  the  reins  of  local  government  by  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  (for  I  do  not  wish  to  be  mis- 
understood or  to  mislead  by  mere  generality  of 
phrase),  is  but  temporary,  provisional,  fiduciaiy. 
It  must  necessarily  last  until  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  done  its  duty  in  the  rel^stablish- 
ment  of  order  and  the  revival  of  loyalty.  Until 
then  it  is,  and  must  be,  the  omnipotent  sov- 
ereign of  the  State,  holding  actually  by  right  of 
conquest,  though  for  a  particular  purpose,  and 
being  itself  necessarily  the  final  judge  to  deter- 
mine when  its  tutelary  mission  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

"I  have  said  the  Government  must  be  tho 
final  judge  how  long  this  military  occupation 
shaU  last.  Its  duty  in  this  respect  is  plain.  It 
is  bound  by  the  plain  terms  of  the  Constitution 
not  only  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  which  it 
has  done  the  moment  it  has  obtained  firm  pos- 
session of  the  hostile  territory  and  not  less  than 
the  whole  of  it,  but  to  guarantee  to  the  once 
loyal  but  now  conquered  State  a  republican  form 
of  government  To  perform  this  high  and 
sacred  trust,  time  of  course  is  necessary,  and 
not  only  time  but  a  great  variety  of  means  and 
instrumentalities,  of  all  which  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  must,  because  it  has  no 
superior,  no  ^Njual  in  the  matter,  be  the  sole  and 
final  judge.  These  means  may  embrace  acts  of 
provisional  legislation,  creating  private  rights 
and  duties  not  previously  in  existence,  but  exist- 
ing by  law  and  of  a  permanent  nature,  para- 
mount to  aU  subsequent  State  legislation  be- 
cause arising  under  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  nation,  as  for  instance  the  giving  freedotn 
to  slaves;  or  they  may  undoubtedly  embrace 
conditions  to  be  performed  by  the  subdued 
States  on  taking  their  places  again  in  the  Union, 
such  as  would  be  an  ordinance  forevei*  abolish- 
ing slavery  in  the  State.  And  I  cannot  by  any 
means  admit  as  the  true  interpretation  of  this 
clause  the  narrow  view  taken  of  it  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri,  that  it  applies  only  to  a 
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preexisting  republican  form  of  government.  It 
1%  6]r,  in  my  view,  a  broad  and  beneficial  power 
given  to  Congress  for  the  safety  not  merely  of 
each  of  the  States,  but  of  the  nation ;  the  great 
mass  of  Americans,  who  each  and  all,  at  home 
or  abroad,  have  the  deepest  interest  in  the  faith- 
ful exercise  of  this  guardian  power." 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  followed,  saying: 
"Mr.  President,  I  propose  in  as  few  words  as  I 
can  to  state  the  reasons  which  will  influence 
the  vote  I  j>ropose  to  give  on  the  resolution 
now  under  mscussion ;  but  before  I  proceed  to 
that  duty  I  will  state  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
facts  out  of  which  the  question  arises. 

"The  State  of  Louisiana  was  said  to  be  in 
rebellion  hj  the  President's  proclamation  issued 
under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  Congre^  of 
July  13,  1861,  but  a  portion  of  the  State  was 
afterwards  recovered  to  the  United  States,  and 
ti»e  authority  of  the  United  States  over  that 
portion  of  the  State  was  reinstated.  From  the 
time  when  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
surrounding  country  were  taken  possession  of 
md  subjected  to  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  up  to  the  present  time,  that  possession 
has  never  been  disturbed  or  that  authority 
practically  denied.  Until  the  22d  of  February, 
1864,  the  United  States  authority  existed  only 
as  a  military  authority.  On  that  day  an  elec- 
tion was  held  of  oflBcers  under  the  constitution 
existing  at  the  time,  that  is  to  say,  the  consti- 
tution of  Liouisiana  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  rebellion,  and  as  it  theoretically  existed  on 
the  22d  of  February,  1864.  An  election  was 
held  of  officers  whose  oflBces  were  created  by 
that  constitution,  and  for  whose  election  it 
provided.  At  that  election  there  were  polled 
11,414  votes.  Of  those  11,414  voters  808  were 
in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States. 
By  the  then  constitution  of  Louisiana  citizens 
of  Louisiana  entitled  otherwise  to  vote  who 
verein  the  military  service  of  the  United  States, 
were  not  authorized  during  the  period  of  their 
continuance  in  that  military  service  to  exercise 
the  right  of  suffrage.  These  808  soldiers  and 
Bailors,  for  there  were  some  sailors  among  them, 
would  have  been  entitled  to  vote,  and  were  en- 
titled to  vote  if  any  citizen  of  Louisiana  was  so 
entitled,  except  for  the  fact  that  they  were  in 
the  military  service.  They  had  all  the  qualifi- 
cations required  by  the  constitution  of  the  State 
to  give  the  right  of  suffrage  except  that. 

"After  that  election  a  convention  was  pro- 
Tided  for  on  the  28th  of  March,  1864.  T^at 
convention  met  on  the  6th  of  the  succeeding 
month,  and  remained  deliberating  upon  the 
hminees  which  brought  them  together  until  the 
23d  of  July,  1864, 1  think,  when  what  is  now 
called  the  constitution  of  the  State  was  adopted. 
It  was  submitted  to  the  people  and  by  the  peo- 
ple was  ratified  in  September,  1864^  by  a  vote 
of  6,836  in  the  affirmative,  and  1,566  m  the  neg- 
ative, and  the  government  for  which  that  con- 
atitotion  provides  was  organized  on  the  Sd  of 
October,  1864. 

"These,  sir,  are  the  facts.    The  Committee 


on  the  Judiciary— and  in  the  conclusion  to 
which  they  came  I  concurred — were  of  opinion 
that  under  the  droumstances  in  which  the  State 
was  at  the  period  when  these  proceedings  were 
had,  she  could  not  be  recognized  as  a  State 
of  the  United  States  xmder  that  constitution 
adopted  in  1864,  except  by  an  act  of  Congress. 
The  committee  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  the  Executive  under  the  circum- 
stances to  bring  the  State  back  under  that  con- 
stitution. They  were  of  opinion,  however,  that 
it  was  competent  for  Congress  to  do  so,  and 
the  only  question  before  the  committee  was, 
whether,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
State  was  at  the  time,  it  was  not  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  bring  the  State  back  so  as  to  have 
her  represented  in  the  Union. 

"  The  objection  to  the  conclusion  of  the  com- 
mittee—an objection  which  had  great  weight 
with  me  in  the  beginning — was  that  the  pro- 
ceedings which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution were  instituted  at  tne  instance  and 
under  the  power  of  the  military  authorities  of 
the  United  States.  The  precedent  was  appar- 
ently a  bad  one,  it  was  really  a  bad  one ;  and 
the  proposition  upon  which  we  were  called  to 
decide  was  whether,  if  we  were  satisfied  that 
the  number  of  votes  said  to  liave  been  cast  were 
in  fact  cast,  and  the  persons  voting'were  loyal 
citizens,  we  should  deny  to  them  the  privilege 
of  being  represented  in  the  councils  or  the  na- 
tion»  and  on  the  contrary  should  subject  them 
to  a  continuance  of  the  military  power.  My 
impression  is  that,  no  matter  how  the  proceed- 
ings were  instituted,  whether  it  was  by  the 
mUitary  authority,  or  by  the  coming  together 
of  the  people  of  the  State,  if  in  point  of  fact 
the  people  of  the  State  did  act  voluntarily  and 
were  competent  to  act  under  the  original  con- 
stitution, and  were  authorized  to  act  by  being 
loyal  at  the  time  they  did  act,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  receive 
them  back. 

"  Another  objection  was  that  however  true 
it*might  be  that  it  would  be  in  tne  power  of  all 
the  voters  of  the  State  to  adopt  a  constitution  for 
themselves,  or  to  claim  the  right  of  coming  bacA 
to  the  Union  under  the  constitution  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  rebellion,  it  was  not  true  tiiat 
it  was  in  the  power  of  eleven  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fourteen  voters,  when  the  entire 
voting  poptQation  of  the  State  was  fifly-one 
thousand^  to  take  that  course.  At  it  seemed  to 
me  then,  and  seems  now,  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  a  single  citizen  of  Louisiana  was 
excluded  from  the  right  of  voting.  It  by  no 
means  follows  that  there  was  an  exclusion  cither 
in  point  of  fact^  or  if  in  point  of  fact,  that  tlie 
exclusion  was  a  legal  one,  because  the  vote  of 
eleven  thousand  is  much  less  than  the  vote  that 
could  have  been  cast  before  the  rebellion  com- 
menced. First,  as  to  the  fact,  where  are  the 
fifty-one  thousand  voters  less  the  eleven  thou- 
sand? This  war  commenced  in  1861,  and  these 
proceedings  were  had  in  1864.  Do  we  not  know 
that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  fighting,  and 
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therefore,  in  a  great  measure,  the  voting  popu- 
lation of  Louisiana  entered  into  the  military 
service  of  the  confederate  government?  Do  we 
not  know  that  the  result  of  their  entering  into 
that  service  is  that  nine- tenths  of  them  have  for- 
feited their  lives  upon  the  battle-field ;  and  do 
we  not  know  also  tnat  those  who  were  beyond 
the  age  of  military  service  or  under  the  age  of 
military  service  have  gone  elsewhere,  or  if  they 
remain  in  the  State,  that  they  have  remained 
in  the  State  not  as  loyal  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  but  as  disloyal  citizens?  So  then  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  number  of  votes  cast 
is  not  a  large  mwority  of  the  actual  number  of 
voters  to  be  now  found  in  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
or  however  doubtful  that  may  be,  it  is  not  only 
not  certain,  but  the  opposite  fact  would  seem 
to  be  much  more  prolwible,  that  there  was  a 
single  person  excluded  ft-om  the  privilege  of 
voting  who  should  have  been  entitled  to  vote, 
if  it  Iw  true  that  those  who  have  been  in  the 
military  and  naval  service  of  the  Confederates, 
or  who  have  been  in  any  way  instrumental  in 
brin^g  about  or  assisting  the  rebellion,  should 
not  be  entitled  to  vote ;  and  I  xmderstand  the 
Senators  on  the  other  side  who  object  to  the 
admission  of  Louisiana  into  the  Union  are  of 
that  opinion. 

"  That  being  the  case,  Mr.  President,  another 
thing  is  to  be  considered.  What  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  loyal  citizens  of  Louisiana,  in  the 
relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  by  the  act  of  se- 
cession? Did  they  cease  to  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States  ?  Nobody  pretends  that  If 
loyal,  were  they  not  entitled  to  be  protected 
by  the  power  of  the  United  States?  If  loyal, 
is  it  to  be  said  of  them  that  they  have  for- 
feited any  of  the  rights  which  belonged  to  them 
before  the  rebellion  commenced?  I  suppose 
nobody  will  say  that.  None  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  have  been  violated  by 
them ;  no  obligation  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  been  vio- 
lated, but  on  the  contrary  observed.  They  have 
been  kept  from  expressing  their  opinion  by  the 
power  of  the  rebellion.  They  have  had  no  voice 
by  which  they  could  ask  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union,  because  to  speak  such  a  desire  was 
to  subject  themselves  to  punishment.  They  re- 
mained, however,  loyal  m  point  of  fact ;  they 
remained  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States;  and  when  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  was  afforded  them  and  they  saw  that  they 
could  speak  their  sentiments  without  hazard, 
they  met  at  their  several  election  polls,  organ- 
ized their  government  under  the  existing  con- 
stitution, and  then,  wishing  to  change  it,  met 
in  convention  and  adopted  the  constitution 
which  is  now  before  us?  Why  should  we  not 
receive  it? 

"  I  suppose  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  just  as 
much  in  the  power  of  the  people  of  Louisiana, 
or  of  any  one  of  the  seceded  States,  when  they 
are  entitled  to  vote,  either  before  they  come 
back  or  after  they  are  received  into  the  Union, 


to  change  their  existing  constitution.  They 
have  exercised  an  inherent  right  belonging  to 
the  American  citizen;  and  he  who  questions 
the  right  of  the  eleven  thousand  men  who  hayo 
met  together  and  adopted  this  constitution, 
questions  it  upon  the  ground,  not  that  it  is  not 
a  right  which  they  originally  held,  but  because 
there  are  others  who  have  not  joined  in  assert- 
ing it;  and  who  are  those  others?  Those  who 
are  in  arms  against  the  United  States,  men  whom 
you  would  not  receive  if  they  were  elected  as 
members  of  the  other  House  or  appointed  as 
Senators  to  this  body,  men  who  could  not  be 
received  because  they  would  be  unable  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  a  statute  which  you 
say,  no  doubt  correctly,  you  had  the  authority 
to  pass. 

"  Now,  if  it  he  true  that  the  secession  ordi- 
nance had  no  operation  to  carry  the  State  ont^ 
and  that  I  understand  even  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Sumner)  admitted  last  mght; 
if  it  be  true  that  the  State  is  in  the  Union  not- 
withstanding the  ordinance,  then  the  only  qnes- 
tion  to  be  considered  is,  who  are  the  people  of 
Louisiana  that  are  to  exercise  the  soverdgn 
authority  belonging  to  the  State  of  Louisaana? 
Are  they  the  loyal  or  the  disloyal  ?  There  can 
be  but  one  answer  to  that  inquiry.  It  must  only 
be  the  loyal. 

"If  the  State  is  not  to  be  brought  back  in 
the  way  provided  for  by  this  joint  resolution,  in 
what  way  can  the  State  come  back  ?  The  hon- 
orable Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Howard), 
in  his  speech  this  morning  admitted  that  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  change 
the  territonal  limits  of  the  States  that  have  gone 
oat,  because  the  Constitution  prohibits  it.  If 
he  had  thought  for  a  moment^  he  would  baye 
seen  that  the  Constitution  equally  prohibits  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment with  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffirage 
in  a  State.  He  and  the  member  from  Massa- 
chusetts who  intimated  his  opinion  last  night 
seem  to  suppose  that  under  the  Constitution  oi  • 
the  United  States  Congress  has  the  authori^ 
to  interfere  for'some  general  undefined  purpose 
with  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  I 
never  heard  it  intimated  before.  The  pronsion 
of  the  Constitution  on  that  subject  is,  I  submit, 
with  due  deference  to  the  honorable  members 
who  entertain  a  different  opinion,  too  dear  for 
serious  question.  The  fourth  section  of  the  firai 
article  says  that — 

The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  electioos 
for  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be  prescribed 
in  each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  but  the  Con- 
gress may,  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter  sncn 
regulations  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  Sen- 
ators. 

"  That  is  to  say,  the  whole  power  of  Congress 
over  the  subject  of  the  time,  the  place,  and  the 
manner  of  holding  these  elections  is  to  alter  the 
regulations  of  the  State;  but  how  the  election  is 
to  be  held  with  reference  to  those  who  are  to 
vote  is  not  only  not  given  to  Congress  by  what 
I  have  just  read,  ia  not  only,  according  to  my 
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raterpretation  of  it,  evidently  excluded,  but  if 
there  was  any  doubt  on  that  question  it  would 
be  solved  by  reference  to  the  second  section  of 
the  same  article,  which  provides  that — 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed 
of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people 
of  the  several  States,  and  the  electors  in  each  State 
diaH  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of 
Iha  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

"Docs  the  Constitution  in  any  part  of  it  say 
f  hat  those  qualifications  are  ?  If  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  give  to  Congress  the  authority  to 
prescribe  the  qnsdifications  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislatures, 
and  if  the  Constitution  itself  does  not  prescribe 
those  qnalificationa,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
the  only  authority  in  relation  to  the  qualifica- 
tioDs  of  electors  is  the  authority  possessed  by 
the  States.  That  is  obvious,  if  there  cpuld  be 
any  doubt  on  the  subject,  by  another  oonsider- 
ttion.  What  were  the  States  before  the  Con- 
stitntion^as  adopted  ?  Had  anybody  a  right  to 
sij  who  were  to  vote  for  Representatives  or  Sen- 
atiors  of  the  State  Legislatures  except  the  State  ? 
Tbtt  is  very  dear;  and  when  they  agreed 
to  go  into  convention,  and  the  people  of  the 
States  to  whom  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
▼as  submitted  determined  upon  ratifying  the 
Coi^totion,  and  by  so  doing  made  it  a  Con- 
stitution of  Government  for  the  United  States, 
they  not  only  in  terms  excluded  any  authority 
10  interfere  with  the  qualifications  of  elec- 
tors for  members  of  the  State  Le^slatures,  but 
gatrded  more  eflfectually  against  it  by  providing 
io  one  of  the  amendments  that  the  powers  not 
^desated  were  to  be  considered  as  reserved  to 
the  States  or  the  people  of  the  States  respeo- 
tively. 

**  Then,  if  it  be  true  thatthe  qualification  which 
a  elector  is  to  have  to  choose  the  most  numer- 
oos  branch  of  the  State  Legislature  is  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  State^  what  authority  has  Con- 
gress to  interfere  with  it,  and  what  has  been 
the  practical  operation?  I  never  heard  it  inti- 
mated, until  the  intimation  fell  from  the  honor- 
able member  from  Massachusetts,  that  any' au- 
thority under  the  Government  of  the  United 
Stetes  existed  to  that  extent  What  have  the 
Westan  States  done?  Many  of  them  have  ad- 
mitted to  the  right  of  suffrage  other  than  citi- 
zens ;  they  have  given  it  to  male  inhabitants.  All 
of  them  aJmost — ^and  that  statement  is  equally 
tpi^icable  to  some  of  the  original  States — ^have 
gnren  it  exclusively  only  to  persons  of  a  partic- 
9kr  race,  tiie  white  race,  excluding  the  black. 
Kew  York  does  it;  Vermont  does  it;  Conneot- 
ieot  does  it;  Michigan  does  it;  Illinois  does  it; 
(Hiiodoes  it;  Nevada  does  it;  California  does 
it;  Maryland  does  it ;  and  nearly  all  the  States; 
ind  nobody  ever  supposed  that  they  had  not 
the  power  to  excluae  the  black  race,  or  any 
portioo  of  the  white  race  that  they  might  think 
proper  in  the  exercise  of  their  sovereign  power 
to  exdude.  In  other  words,  the  entire  author- 
ity is  in  the  people  of  the  State,  and  it  is  for  the 
people  of  the  State  to  say  Vho  shall  exercise 


the  right  of  suffrage ;  and  it  would  be  monstrous 
to  hold  that,  because  they  admitted  or  excluded 
any  portion,  of  the  people  of  their  State  into  or 
from  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  sufirage,  their 
government  was  not  republican  in  point  of 
form. 

"  The  honorable  member  from  Massachusetts 
has  laid  upon  the  table  this  morning  an  amend* 
ment  consisting  of  nine  sections,  w'liich  I  have 
read  hastily,  but  I  believe  I  understand  their 
result:  the  first  is,  that  Congress  alone  has  the 
power  to  say  who  shall  be  permitted  to  reorgan- 
ize the  State  governments ;  the  second  is,  that 
in  the  exertion  of  that  power  it  is  to  see  that 
the  Constitution  be  republican  in  point  of  fonn ; 
the  third  is,  that  it  is  not  republican  in  point  of 
form,  either  because  of  the  truths  declared  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  or  upon  prin- 
ciples of  justice  independent  of  those  truths, 
unless  the  blacks  and  the  whites  are  given 
equally  the  right  of  suffrage.  That  is  a  most 
extraordinary  doctrine,  and  where  would  it 
lead  if  true  ?  Suppose  the  honorable  member 
got  the  State  of  Louisiana  back  under  the  author- 
ity of  an  act  of  Congress  such  as  he  would  draw, 
saying  to  that  people,  *  You  are  authorized  to 
frame  a  constitution  for  yourselves  provided 
you  will  insert  in  it  a  clause  that  the  right  of 
suffrage  sliall  be  exercised  by  the  black  as  web 
as  the  white,'  and  they  are  admitted,  does  he 
think  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Louisiana  to  change  that  afterwards? 
What  is  Massachusetts  authorized  to  do  now  ? 
Will  the  honorable  member  deny  that  it  would 
be  in  the  power  of  Massachusetts  now  to  ex- 
clude the  black  ?  I  suppose  not ;  and  yet,  if 
by  an  act  of  Congress  you  place  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  seceded  States  when  they  come 
back,  under  the  authority  of  that  act,  to  change 
the  qualifications  of  electors,  tbey  will  not  come 
back  as  the  equals  of  Massachusetts.  And  yet 
nothing  is  more  plain  than  that  the  theory  of 
our  Constitution  is  (no  matter  whether  you  con- 
sider it  as  a  national  Government,  a  consol- 
idated Government,  or  a  consolidated  Union) 
that  the  S^tes,  with  reference  to  the  powers 
that  the  onginal  States  possessed,  are  all  equaL 
With  iust  as  much  propriety  could  you  deny 
to  either  of  these  States  the  authority  to 
come  back  unless  they  would  surrender  every 
other  sovereign  right  belonging  to  a  State. 

"  Now,  Mr.  President,  the  result  to  which  I 
come  is,  that  if  a  State  were  brought  back  under 
such  a  law  as  is  suggested  by  the  honorable 
member  from  Massachusetts,  it  would  not  ac- 
complish his  purpose ;  it  could  be  changed  the 
next  day.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  for  the  hon- 
orable member  from  Massachusetts  to  say,  and 
for  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  say,  that  the 
negroes  who  are  there,  and  who  can  read  and 
write,  shall  vote,  because  there  are  very  few 
there.  It  does  not  make  a  pin*s  difference 
whether  they  vote  or  not,  so  far  as  the  result 
of  their  elections  are  concerned ;  but  if  they 
had  thrown  upon  them  the  negro  population 
of  Louisiana,  lost  in  ignorance,  divested  more 
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or  less  of  moral  sense,  because  of  the  horrid 
condition  in  which  they  have  been  kept,  know- 
ing not  what  the  laws  of  God  require,  because 
they  have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  ^norance^ 
if  they  were  all  assembled  within  the  limits  of 
Massachusetts,  does  not  everybody  know  that 
there  is  no  State  in  the  Union  that  would  ex- 
clude them  more  certainly  than  Massachusetts  ? " 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  then  offered 
the  following  amendment : 

PHmdedf  That  this  shall  not  take  efiEect  except 
upon  the  fundamental  condition  that  within  the  State 
there  shall  be  no  denial  of  the  electoral  franchise,  or 
of  any  other  rights  on  account  of  color  or  race,  out 
all  persons  shall  be  equal  before  the  law.  Ana  the 
Legislature  of  the  State,  by  a  solemn  public  act,  shall 
declare  the  assent  of  the  State  to  this  fundamental 
condition,  and  shall  transmit  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  an  authentic  copy  of  such  assent  when- 
erer  the  same  shall  be  adopted^  upon  the  receipt 
whereof  he  shall,  by  proclamation,  announce  the 
fact;  whereupon,  without  any  further  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  Congress,  this  joint  resolution  sh^ 
take  effect. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  said:  "Mr. 
President,  I  am  against  this  amendment  as  it 
now  stands,  because  it  is  an  amendment  to  this 
resolution  which  proposes  to  recognize  the 
government  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  which  is 
a  State  in  my  judgment,  still  a  State  in  the 
Union,  having  its  constitution  overthrown,  but 
desiring  and  attempting  to  establish  a  new  con- 
stitution ;  and  I  hold  t^at  we  have  no  power  to 
amend  that  constitution ;  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  shall  be  obliged  to  vote  against  it 
here." 

Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  movedapostpone- 
!  Dent,  say iug :  "  Sir,  the  lessons  of  to-night  have 
been  instructive.  There  is  a  strife  here;  and  it 
is  not  a  strife  between  gentiemen.  Senators 
are  too  honorable  to  have  a  personal  contro- 
versy. It  is  a  strife  of  principle;  and  the 
question  is,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  four 
million  negroes  when  they  are  set  free  ?  There 
are  Senators  upon  the  Republican  side  who  feel 
that  it  is  a  very  troublesome  question.  That  is 
the  trouble  here  to-mght.  It  is  not  whether  a 
particular  measure  Sib31  be  considered,  but 
that  very  thing ;  and  I  think  the  Dem&cracy  will 
eventually  have  some  gains  from  gentlemen 
who  will  not  go  the  extreme  doctnne.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  Q£r.  Sumner)  is 
determined  that  none  of  these  btates  shall  ever 
be  heard  in  the  halls  of  Congress  .until  the  men 
who  speak  from  those  States  spesik  the  voice  of 
the  negroes  as  well  as  of  the  white  men.  Other 
Senators  say  that  shall  not  be.  We  Democrats 
are  a  unit  upon  that  question,  "We  believe  in 
the  sentiment  of  the  illustrious  Senator  for- 
merly occupying  a  seat  in  this  body  from  Illi- 
nois, that  this  Government  was  made  by  white 
men  for  white  men,  and  we  expect  to  stand  by 
that  idea.  Let  the  controversy  go  on.  The 
Senators  and  the  Republicans  over  the  country 
who  wish  to  elevate  the  negro  to  an  equality, 
political  and  social,  and  civil  and  legal,  with 
the  white  man,  will  have  their  controversy 
with  Senators  and  Republicans  who  entertain 


sentiments  with  the  Senator  from  Wisconnn, 
who  do  not  believe  that  the  condition  of  the 
negro  in  the  South  is  such  as  entitles  him  to 
control  the  le^lation  and  policy  of  this  great 
country." 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  moved  to  suspend  all 
prior  orders  to  take  up  the  revenue  bill. 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Hhnois,  ojpposed  the  motion, 
saying :  "  Sir,  the  matter  which  has  been  imder 
consideration  for  several  days  now,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  existing  State  government  in  Loq- 
isiana,  has  so  far  progressed  that  the  Senate 
was  ready  to  vote  upon  it  on  Saturday  night, 
and  a  vote  was  only  prevented  by  dilatory  mo- 
tions made — ^I  wish  not  to  say  any  thing  offen- 
sive, but  still  the  truth  ought  to  be  spoken- 
made  in  a  factious  spirit,  avowedly  made  for 
the  purpose  of  delay.  It  was  manifest  npon 
that  occasion  that  a  minority  of  the  Senate, 
two-thirds  of  the  body,  desired  action;  and  I 
ask,  shall  one-third  of  this  body  be  permitted 
by  factious  opposition  to  delay  an  important 
bill  of  this  character  ?  Its  merits  are  not  under 
discussion  at  this  moment,  I  know.  I^  sir,  ve 
can  hold  that  mea3ure  before  us,  if  the  Senate, 
a  clear  mtgority  of  which  has  expressed  itself 
by  vote  after  vote  in  favor  of  action  upon  the 
Louisiana  case,  will  say  to  this  factious  minor- 
ity, *  Upon  you  belongs  the  responsibihty  of  the 
public  l)usiness  of  the  country ;  we  will  con- 
tinue to  fflt,  commencing  now,  until  you  cease 
your  factious  opposition,'  I  hope  that  no  Sen- 
ator here  acting  upon  the  responsibility  he 
owes  to  the  country  will  be  willing  by  mere 
motions  of  delay  to  continue  the  matter  mndi 
longer." 

Mr.  Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island,  said:  "I  do 
not  mean  to  discuss  that  question,  but  amply 
to  suggest  the  point  I  wish  to  make  in  voting 
for  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and 
against  the  consideration  of  the  measure  sog- 
gested  by  the  Senator  from  Dlinois.  I  hold  in 
my  possession  a  paper  indicating  the  names  of 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State 
that  we  are  called  npon  to  recognize;  and  it 
shows  that  twenty-five,  or  twenty-seven,  or 
thirty  of  those  gentlemen  who  now  conatitnte 
that  Legislature,  are  office-holders  under  this 
Government  or  the  government  of  the  State, 
which  is  the  same  thing.^' 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  followed,  say- 
ing: "  Mr.  President,  I  remember  last  snmma 
that  good  fortune  threw  me  in  the  path  of  a 
distinguished  gentieman  just  returned  from 
Louisiana.  I  think  he  had  been  pr^ent  at  the 
sittings  of  the  convention  whose  work  finds 
such  an  advocate  in  my  friend  from  Illinois;  at 
any  rate  he-  had  been  in  Kew  Orleans  at  the 
time  in  the  discharge  of  important  public  duties. 
In  reply  to  an  inquiry  with  regard  to  that  con- 
vention, he  said  compendiously,  that  it  was 
'  nothing  but  a  stupendous  hoax  '—yes,  wr,  noth- 
ing but  a  stupendous  hoax,  and  the  product 
of  that  con  vention — " 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  asked:  "Willtte 
member  be  kind  enough  to  tell,  if  he  is  at  lib 
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aij  to  ten,  who  the  distingQished  citizen  is 
that  said  it  was  all  n  hnmbngf '' 

Mr.  Somner:  "He  did  not  call  it  humbug. 
He  called  it  a  stupendous  hoax." 

Mr.  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  said:  "I  only  wish  to 
nuke  a  suggestion  to  the  Senator  from  Jdorj- 
land.  If  he  is  anxious  to  obtain  the  names  of 
those  who  were  in  New  Orleans  when  the  con- 
vention was  held,  and  who  do  entertain  the 
opinion  stated  by  the  Senator  fhnn  Massachu- 
setts, I  can  furnish  him  with  a  large  number ; 
and  I  will  say  furthermore  in  this  connection 
that  if  the  Senate  will  give  a  committee,  I  will 
undertake  to  prove  and  I  will  prove  that  the 
voters  whose  votes  were  polled  m  the  outlying 
parishes  at  Thibodeauz  and  Plaquemines,  ana 
other  placets  were  carried  in  army  transports 
to  those  plaices  where  they  polled  the  votes, 
bein^  disdiarged  soldiers  and  persons  belonging 
in  hew  Orleans,  and  were  brought  back  to 
Xew  Orleans,  and  were  not  residents  of  the 
places  where  they  purported  to  vote." 

Mr.  Somner :  ^*  I  doubt  not  that  my  friend 
from  Iowa  is  right,  but  I  understand  that  it  is 
not  proper  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  propo- 
dtioD  on  this  preliminary  motion,  and  I  do  not 
dtt^  to  discuss  it.  I  was  simply  characteriz- 
btg  it,  and  I  was  going  on  to  say  that  in  my 
o^on  the  proposition  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  so  earnestly  pressing  upon  the  Senate, 
when  we  consider  its  origin  and  character,  is  in 
itielf  very  little  different  from  a  stupendous 
boax-  I  say  nothing  about  the  convention,  for 
I  vas  not  there.  I  did  not  see  it  On  that 
Mint  I  simply  cite  the  testimony  of  another. 
Bat  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  is  before  us, 
and  we  are  familiar  witli  its  nature.  Every 
moment  gives  us  new  glimpi^s  of  the  violence 
lad  fraud  with  which  it  is  associated.  Perhaps 
this  expression  I  have  quoted  is  hardly  grave 
cDoogh  in  speaking  of  such  a  proposition,  where 
nuEtary  power  and  injustice  to  a  whole  race 
kare  been  enlisted  in  forming  the  constitution 
of  a  State,  in  defiance  of  tbe  self-evident  truths 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  United 
States  are  bound  by  the  Constitution  'to  guar- 
latee  to  every  State  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
erameot.'  Now,  when  called  to  perform  this 
paranty  it  is  proposed  to  recognize  an  oli- 
garchy of  the  skin.  The  pretended  State  gov- 
enunent  in  Louisiana  is  utterly  indefensible 
vketber  you  look  at  its  origin  or  its  character. 
To  describe  it,  I  must  use  plain  language.  It  is 
iBMre  seven-months'  abortion,  begotten  by  the 
bajonet  in  criminal  conjunction  with  the  spirit 
of  caste,  and  born  before  its  time,  rickety,  un- 
Inied,  unfinished — whose  continued  existence 
win  be  a  burden,  a  reproach,  and  a  wrong. 
Tktt  is  the  whole  case;  and  yet  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  now  presses  it  upon  the  Senate  at 

t^  moment  to  the  exclusion  of  the  important 

IwbBc  business  of  the  country." 
Tbe  motion  to  take  up  the  prior  orders  was 

■greed  to  by  the  following  vote ; 

Till— Messrs.   Antbony.  Brqwo,  BackaleTr,  Car- 
Be.  Chandler,   Clark,  Coilamer,   Conness,   Cowan, 
TOL.  v.— 19  A 


Daris,  Dixon,  FarwelJL  Foster,  Grimes,  Harlan,  H«n- 
daraon,  Hendricka,  Howard,  Howe.  Johnaon,  Mor^ 
gan,  Morrill,  Nye,  Powell,  Riddle,  Saulsburr.  8her» 
man,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Somner,  Wade,  Wilkinson, 
Wilson,  and  Wri^t— 84. 

Nats— Meaara.  Doolittle,  Harris.  Lane  of  Indiana^ 
Lane  of  Kansaa,  McDougall,  Nesmith,  Pomeroy. 
Ramsey,  Ten  Ejck;  Tmmbnll,  Van  Winkle,  ana 
WiUey-12. 

ABSB3IT— Messrs.  Foot,  Hale,  Harding,  and  Rich* 
ardsoD— 4. 


In  the  Senate,  on  Feb.  17th,  Mr.  Sumner,  of 
Massachusetts,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Whertast  certain  persons  hare  put  in  circulation 
the  report  that  on  the  auppression  of  the  rebellion 
the  rebel  debt  or  loan  may  be  reco^rnixed  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  the  United  States;  and  whereas  snch  a 
report  is  calculated  to  gtye  a  false  yalue  to  such  rebel 
debt  or  loan :  Therefore, 

JiMolv4d  by  the  SmaU  (the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring),  That  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
the  rebel  debt  or  loan  is  kimply  an  agency  of  the  re- 
bellion,  which  the  United  States  can  nerer,  under 
any  circumstances,  recognlxe  in  any  part  or  in  any 
way. 

It  was  adopted  without  a  division. 

In  the  House,  on  Feb.  6th,  Mr.  Edgerton^  of 
Indiana,  offered  the*  following  resolution, 
which  was  laid  over : 

Whweatiht  **  Daily  Morning  Chronicle,"  of  this  city, 
the*  reputed  political  or^an  ofthe  President,  in  recent 
editonals  upon  the  subject  of  negotiations  for  peace, 
has  referrea  to  the  President  of  uie  United  States  aa 
harins  gone  'Mn  his  sovereign  capacity"  to  treat 
with  uie  commissioners  from  Richmond,  and  has 
further  described  the  President  as  *'  the  sovereign  head 
ofthe  greatest  Government  on  earth:  "  and  whereas 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  or  Columbia  has, 
by  a  late  solemn  adjudication,  affirmed  |>rinciples  as 
the  law  of  the  land  which  recognized  arbitrary  dicta- 
torial powers  fn  the  President,  not  only  as  to  military 
but  as  to  civil  offenders,  which  are  subversive  of  civil 
liberty  and  ofthe  public  welfare :  Therefore, 

Be»oU)«d  (as  thejudgment  of  this  House),  That  the 
President  of  tbe  United  States  is  in  no  constitutional 
sense  the  sovereign  thereof,  but  that  all  his  ^vern- 
mental  powers  are  derived  from  the  Constitution  and 
constitutional  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  are 
limited  by  them  ;  and  this  House  sincerely  deprecates 
all  political  teachings  and  judicial  decisions  navinj^  a 
tendency  to  exalt  the  President  above  the  Constitu- 
tion ana  la#s,  or  to  clothe  him  with  attributes  un- 
known to  them,  or  to  derogate  from  the  powers  of 
Congress;  and  they  affirm  that  the  principle  that 
the  people  are  sovereign,  and  that  alt  departments 
ofthe  GTovemment  are  their  agents  or  servants,  and 
should  be  kept  in  strict  subordination  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws,  is  essential  to  the  permanence  of 
republican  government  and  to  civil  liberty. 

• 

In  tbe  House,  on  Jan.  16th,  Mr.  Cox,  of  Ohio, 
offered  the  following  resolution  relative  to  paci- 
fication : 

Whereat  the  country  hails  with  manifestations  of 
patriotic  joy  and  congratulation  the  victories  recently 
achieved  by  our  brave  armies;  and  whereas  "the 
recognized  object  of  war,  at  least  among  civilized 
and  Christian  nations,  is  an  honorable  and  satisfac- 
tory peace ;  and  that  although  we  do  not  know  that 
the  insurgents  are  yet  prepared  to  agree  to  any  terms 
of  pacification  that  our  Government  would  or  should 
deem  acceptable,  yet  as  there  can  be  no  possible 
harm  resulting  from  ascertaining  precisely  what  they 
are  ready  to  do,  and  in  order  to  refute  the  imputation 
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that  the  Administratioii  oontempUtes  with  satiBfactioii 
%  contiiiaaDce  of  hostilities  for  toeir  own  sake,  on  anj 
ground  of  mere  punctilio,  or  for  anj  reason  than  be- 
cause it  is  compelled  bj  an  absorbing  regard  for  the 
yery  end  of  its  existence ; "  and  whereas  **  vi  estab- 
lished and  rightly  constituted  Ooyemment,  combat- 
ing armed  and  menacing  rebellion^  should  strain 
erery  nerre  to  overcome  at  the  earliest  moment  the 
resistance  it  encounters,  and  should  not  merely  wel- 
come, but  seek  satisfactory  (howerer  informal)  assur- 
ances tiiat  its  end  has  been  attained : "  Therefore, 

JUtolvedy  That  now,  in  this  hour  of  yictory,  which 
is  the  hour  of  magnanimity,  it  is  eminently  the  duty 
of  the  President,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  **  right- 
ftilly  constituted  GoTemment,"  either  to  send  or  re- 
ceive commissioners  or  aeeots  with  a  view  to  national 
Sacification  and  tranquillity,  or  by  some  other  na- 
Lonal  means  known  to  civilued  or  Christian  nations, 
secure  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  Union  of 
the  SUtes. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Washbarne,  of  Dlinois,  it 
was  laid  on  the  table  by  the  following  vote : 

Yi AS— Messrs.  Alley,  Allison.  Ames,  Anderson 
Arnold,  Ashley,  Baily,  John  D.  Baldwin,  Baxter* 
Beaman,  Boutwell,  Boyd,  Brandegee.  Broomall,  Am- 
brose W .  Clark,  Freeman  Clarke,  Cobb,  Cole.  Henry 
Winter  Davis,  Thomas  T.  Davis,  Daws,  Doming, 
Dixon,  Donnelly,  Ecklev,  Eliot,  Frank,  Garfield. 
Gooch,  Grinnell,  Griswold,  Higbv,  Hooper,  Asahel 
W.  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hubbar<^  Ingersoll,  Jenckes, 
Julian,  Easson,  Eelley,  Francis  W.  Kellogg,  Knox, 
Littlejohn,  Loan,  Lonjprvear,  Marvin,  McUIun|,  Mc- 
Indoc,  Samuel  F.  Mfller,  Morrill,  Daniel  Morris, 
Amos  Myers,  Leonard  Myers,  Norton,  Orth,  Patter- 
son, Perham,  Pike,  Price,  William  H.  Randall,  Alex- 
ander H.  Rice,  John  H.  Rice,  Edward  H.  Rollins, 
Schenck,  Schofleld,  Sloan,  Smith,  Smithers,  Spald- 
ing, Starr,  Stevens,  Thayer,  Thomas,  Upton,  Van 
Yalkenburgh,  Elihu  B.  Washbume.  Willialn  B. 
Washburn,  Webster,  Wheeler,  Wilhams,  Winder, 
Wilson,  Windom,  and  Worthington — 84 

Nats — ^Messrs.  Anoona,  Augustus  C.  Baldwin,  Bliss, 
Brooks,  James  S.  Brown,  Chanler,  Cofiroth,  Cox, 
Cravens,  Denison,  Eden,  Edgcrton,  Eldridge,  Eng- 
lish, Finck,  Hale,  Hall^  Harrington,  Charles  M. 
Harris,  Holman,  William  Johnson,  Orlando  Kellogg, 
Keman,  King^  Law,  Lazear,  LeBlond,  Long,  Mallory, 
Marc^,  McAUister,  McDowell,  McKinney,  James  K. 
Moms,  Morrison,  Noble,  Pendleton,  Radford,  Samuel 
J.  Randall,  Robinson,  Rogers,  Boss,  Scott,  John  B. 
Steele,  Stiles,  Townsena,  Wadsworth,  Clinton  A. 
White,  Joseph  W.  White,  Fernando  Wood,  and  Yea- 
man— ^1. 

Not  vonxG — Messrs.  James  C.  Allen,  William  J. 
Allen,  Blaine,  Blair,  Blow,  William  G.  Brown,  Clav, 
Creswell,  Dawson,  Dri^^  Dumont,  Farnsworth, 
Ganson,  Grider,  Harding,  Benjamin  G.  Harris, 
Herrick,  Hotchkiss,  Hulburd,  Hutchins.  PhilipJohn- 
Bon,  Kalbfleisch.  Knapp,  McBride,  Middleton,  William 
H.  Miller,  Moorhead,  Nelson,  Odell,  Charles  O'Neill, 
John  O'Neill,  Perry,  Pomeroy,  Pruyn,  James  S.  Rol- 
lins, Shannon,  William  G.  Steele,  Strouse,  Stuart, 
Sweat,  Tracy,  Yoorhees,  Ward,  Whalcy,  Winfield, 
Benjamin  Wood,  and  Woodbrid^o— 48. 

In  the  Hoose,  on  December  7th,  Mr.  Sloan,  of 
Wisconsin,  offered  the  following  relative  to  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution : 

Betclvedy  That  the  Judiciary  Committee  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediencvof  so  amend- 
ing section  two  of  article  one  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  that  Representatives  in  Congress 
may  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  tniich 
may  be  included  within  the  Union,  according  to  their 
respective  numbers  of  qualified  electors,  and  to  re- 
port by  bill  or  otherwise. 

It  was  adopted  by  the  following  vote : 


Fbab— Messrs.  Alley,  Allison.  Ames,  Arnold,  M 
iy,  John  D.  Baldwin,  Baxter,  Beaman,  Blow,  Boot* 
well,  Boyd,  Broomall,  Ambrose  W.  Clark,  Cobb, 
Cole.  Donnelly,  Driggs,  Eckley,  Eliot^Fimswortb, 
Garfield.  Grinnell,  Hooper,  Asahel  W.  Hubbud, 
Hulburd,  Ingersoll,  Julian,  Kasson,  Kellev,  Orisndo 
Kellogff,  Longiiearf  Marvin,  McBride,  McCliir|L  Moor- 
head. MorrilvDamel  Morris,  Leonard  Mvers,  rlorton, 
Charles  O'Neill,  Orth,  Patterson,  Pertism,  Prict, 
William  H.  Randall,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  John  H. 
Rice,  Schenck,  Shannon,  Sloan,  SpaMinff,  Stair, 
Stevens,  Thomas,  Upson,  Van  Yalkenhnrgh,  ElibQ 

B.  Washbume,  Wheeler,  Williams,  and  WOsoa-^. 
Nats — ^Messrs.  James  C.  Allen,  Ancona,  Aognatai 

C.  Baldwin,  Blair,  Bliss,  Brandegee,  Brooks,  Janm 
S.  Brown,  Chanler.  Cofiroth,  Cox,  Dawes,  Dawson, 
Doming,  Denison,  Dixon,  £den,  En^^iah,  Fioek, 
Frank,  Ganson,  Grider,  Harding,  HairingtoiL  Hol- 
man, Jenckes,  Kalbfleisch,  Keman,  Law,  Le  Blond, 
Marcy,  Middleton,  William  H.  Miller,  James  R.  Mor- 
ris, Morrison,  Noble,  Odell,  John  O'NeUl,  Pendleton, 
Pruyn,  Radford,  Rogers,  Scott,  Smith,  Smitiwfs, 
John  B.  Steele,  Willutm  G.  Steele,  Stiles,  Stroma. 
Stuart,  Sweat,  Townsend,  Webster,  Whalej,  ind 
Fernando  Wood— 55. 

Not  vonwo — Messrs.  William  J.  Alien,  Anderson, 
Ashley,  Blaine,  William  G.  Brown.  Freeman  GUrke, 
Clay,  Cravens,  Creswell,  Henry  Wmter  Davis,  Tboc 
T.  Davis.  Dumont,  Egerton,  Eldridge,  Fenton,  Oooch, 
Griswold,  Hale,  HaU,  Benjamin  G.  Harris,  Cbaiks 
M.  Harris,  Herrick,  Higby,  Hotchkiss.  John  H.  Hob- 
bard,  Hutchins.  Philip  Johnson,  William  Johnson, 
Francis  W.  Kellogg,  King,  Knapp,  Knox,,  Lauir, 
Littlejohn.  Loan,  Long,  Jfallory,  McAlhtter,  M^ 
Dowell,  Mclndoe,  McKinnev^  Samuel  F.  Miller, 
Amos  Myers,  Nelson,  Perry,  Pike,  Pomeroy,  Samuel 
J.  Randall,  Robinson,  Edward  H.  Rollins,  James  S. 
Rollins,  Ross,  Scofield,  Thayer,  Tracv,  Voorbees, 
Wadsworth,  Ward,  William  B.  Washburn,  CbiHon 
A.  White,  Joseph  W.  White,  Wilder,  Wmdom,  Win- 
field,  Benjamin  Wood,  Woodbridge,  and  Teamaa- 
67. 

On  January  16th,  Mr.  Sloan  offered  a  bill, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary,  providing  for  submitting  to  the  State 
Legislatures  the  following  article  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution : 

Art.  XIIL  Sbc.  1.  RepresenUtives  in  Congreii 
may  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  wbiu 
may  be  included  within  this  Union  according  tothctr 
respective  numbers  of  qualified  electors.  Toe  actou 
enumeration  shall  be  made  in  the  year  1870,  tod 
within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  web 
manner  as  Congress  shall  by  law  direct 

Sic.  2.  Direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  am(mg 
the  several  States  according  to  the  appraised  Tahje 
of  taxable  property  therein  respectively.  The  rm« 
of  appraisal  and  taxation  shall  be  uniform. 

On  February  13th,  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Ponnsyl- 
yania,  submitted  the  following  resolation : 

WhareoB,  the  American  people  have  now  been  en- 
gaged in  a  civil  war  of  giganUc  dimensions  for  near- 
ly four  years,  which  has  resulted  in  firightfal  de- 
struction of  life,  property,  and  treasure,  cresting  an 
enormous  public  debt,  imposing  the  most  oppraw^ 
taxes,  covering  the  land  with  affliction,  corrupting 
the  general  morals,  and  putting  in  peril  the  ii^^>^^ 
of  the  nation ;  and  whereas,  on  the  partof  theUmted 
SUtes  and  the  people  of  the  States  which  adhere  to 
this  Government  this  is,  and  ought  to  be,  a  war  joie- 
ly  to  vindicate  the  Constitution  and  restore  the  uwi 
to  their  just  supremacy,  and  to  Uiat  we  are  boaadbf 
our  oaths  and  by  our  solemn  pledges  made  in  Uw  nee 
of  the  world  when  the  war  commenced :  Therefore, 

Betolv^,  That  the  President  of  the  United  Stataj 
be  requested  to  use  all  honorable  and  jost  na^os  to 
bring  about  a  lasting  peace  and  the  retetablishment 
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tf  fiitenial  relations  among  all  the  people  by  a  resto- 
ntioii  of  the  Union  upon  the  simple  and  Just  basis 
ef  the  GoDstitntion  and  laws,  with  ererj  proper 
gnanotce  to  the  Sonthem  States  that  the^  shall  be 
raoteetcd  in  the  foil  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  and 
ttMt  nodistorbed  control  of  their  own  local  affairs 
vfaiefa  the  Federal  Constitution  was  intended  to  se- 
eize  to  them  and  to  ns. 

It  was  laid  on  the  table  hj  the  following 
rote: 

YiAS— Messrs.  Alley,  Anderson,  Ashley,  Baily, 
John  D.  Bsldwin,  Beaman,  Blaine,  Boutwell,  Boyd, 
Bnndegee,  BroomalL  Ambrose  W.  Clark,  fVeeman 
Clarke,  Cobb,  Cole,  Pawes,  Deming,  Bixon,  Don- 
neUr*  Wggs,  Eckley,  Eliot,  Garfield,  Hale,  Higby, 
Hoq>er,  Auhel  W.  Hubbard,  John  H.  Hubbard, 
HolDQrd,  logersoU,  Julian,  Kasson,  Kelley,  Francis 
W.  KeUogiN  Orlando  Kellogg,  Knox,  Littlejohn, 
Longjear,  Marvin,  KcBride,  HcClurg,  Mclndoe, 
SeiBoel  F.  Miller,  Moorhead,  Morrill,  Daniel  Morris, 
Amoi  Mrers,  Charles  O'Neill,  Orth,  Pcrham,  Pome- 
roT,  WiUiam  H.  Randall,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  John 
H.  Biee,  Edward  H.  Rollins.  Schenck,  Scofleld, 
Sbmion,  Smithers,  Tbayer,  Thomas,  Tracy,  Upson, 
ViB  YalkeDbuigh,  William  B.  Washburn,  Webster, 
WWey,  Williams,  Wilder,  Wilson,  Windom,  Wood- 
bfidge,  snd  Worthington — IS. 

XiT»— Messrs.  James  C.  Allen,  Ancona,  Bliss. 
Broeki,  William  G.  Brown,  Chanler,  Clay,  Cof^ 
&oth.  Cox,  Crayens,  Dawson,  Denison,  Edgerton, 
Bdi^ge,  Ilnck,  Orider,  Hall,  Harding,  Charles  M. 
Hmii,  Herrick,  Holman,  Philip  Johnson.  William 
iiimtm,  Kalbfleisch,  King,  Lazear,  Le  Blond,  Mal- 
1»T,  McAllister,  Middleton,  William  H.  Miller,  James 
R.  Morris,  Morrison,  Ifelson,  John  O'Neill.  Pendle- 
ton. James  S.  Rollins,  Ross,  William  O.  Steele. 
Sta«,  Sweat,  Wadsworth,  Joseph  W.  White,  and 
Teamta>-44. 
Ker  TOTiKO— Messrs.  William  J.  Allen,  Allison, 
inei,  Arnold,  Augustus  C.  Baldwin,  Baxter^lair, 
Blow,  James  S.  Brown,  Creswell,  Henry  Winter 
Dtns,  Thomas  T.  Davis,  Dumont.  Eden,  English, 
Fanuirorth,  Prank,  Oanson,  Goooh,  Grinnell,  IJris- 
JoH,  Harrington,  Benjamin  G.  Harris,  Hotchkiss, 
HsteUos,  Jenckes,  Keman,  Knapp,  Law,  Loan, 
Loot;  Marcy,  McDowell,  McKinney,  Leonard,  Myers, 
ybfe,  Norton,  Odell,  Patterson,  Perry,  Pike.  Plice, 
IW^  Radford.  Samuel  J.  Randall,  Robinson, 
Jofen,  Scott,  Sloan,  Smith,  Spalding,  Starr,  John 
J.  Steele,  Stevens,  Strouse,  Stuart,  Townsend, 
vooriiees,  Ward,  Elihu  B.  Washbume.  Wheeler. 
CyitoD  A.  White,  Winfield,  Benjamin  Wood,  and 
Fernando  Wood--65. 

Hr.  WnUama,  of  Pennsylvania,  submitted  the 


.^■rfrfti,  1.  That  there  is  no  power  under  the  Con- 
■^jtatios,  in  any  branch  of  this  Government,  to  treat 
^tbe  States  confederated  in  rebellion  against  it, 
•««r  for  the  severance  of  this  Union  or  for  the  ab- 
f^>ntion  of  any  srticle  of  its  fundamental  law. 
^■riffti,  1  That  inasmuch  as  the  said  Confederated 
»>tci  have  taken  up  arms  againt  the  Government 
tf^  United  States  without  any  just  provocation, 
jw  fcr  the  avowed  purpose  of  asserting  and  estab- 
■■ui^  their  independence  thereof,  and  still  persist 
Viuuttatoing  that  position  by  armed  resistance  to 
■»  nthoritj :  and  inasmuch  also  as  the  public  au- 
woaies  of  this  nation  have  not  only  declared,  as 
*•  iSbrir  duty,  that  they  can  accept  no  terms  and  en- 
Wab  no  propositions'for  any  thing  short  of  abso- 
lute and  unconditional  submission  to  its  laws,  and 
^y»  ^nnency  and  magnanimity  almost  without 
*«>fle  in  historr,  have  proclaimed  a  general  am- 
*^»  without  limits  as  to  time,  to  such  of  the  male- 
I  J^^**  ••  ihall  return  to  their  duty,  with  the  excep- 
»*  «aly  of  the  chief  conspirators : 

ft  u  hereby  declared  to  oe  the  sense  of  this  House 
^■•t  this  Government  has  already  exhausted  all  the 


resources  of  a  just  and  wise  statesmanship— exeept 
BO  far  as  regards  the  fourth er  earnest  and  vigorous 

Erosecution  of  the  war  for  the  enforoement  of  the 
kws — in  the  effort  to  restore  peace  to  this  nation, 
and  has,  to  this  end,  done  all  that  a  proper  regard 
for  its  own  interests  can  allow,  and  all  that  a  decent 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  world  could  demand 
of  it ;  and  that  therefore  any  fbrthmr  overtures  through 
embassies,  public  or  private,  oiBcial  or  unofficial, 
looking  to  treaty  or  compromise  with  the  usurpers 
at  Richmond,  would  be  not  only  unprofitable,  as  uiey 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  rights  and  dignity  of 
this  nation,  but  are  to  be  deprecated  as  absolutely 
mischievous,  in  giving  enoouragement  to  the  insur- 
gents and  protracting  their  re&tanoe,  by  exposing 
us  to  misconstruction,  and  giving  color  to  the  delu- 
sion that  we  mistrust  our  ability  to  subdue  them  to 
obedience,  and  are  ready  to  accept  something  short 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  the  uncondition- 
al submission  of  those  who  have  rebelled  against  it. 

It  was  laid  on  the  table  by  the  following  vote : 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  James  C.  Allen,  William  J.  Allen^ 
Alley,  Ames,  Ancona,  Anderson,  Baily,  Blair,  Bliss, 
Boutwell,  BrandMpee,  Brooks.  James  S.  Brown,  Wil- 
liam G.  Brown,  Chanler,  Ambrose  W.  Clark,  Clay» 
Coifiroth,  Cox,  Cravens,  Dawes.  Dawson.  Denison, 
Dumont,  Eckley,  Edgerton,  Eldridge,  Eliot,  Finck, 
Frank,  Uooch,  Grider,  Hale,  Harding,  Benjamin  G. 
Harris,  Charles  M.  Harris.  Herrick,  Holman,  Hooper, 
John  H.  Hubbard,  Hutchins,  PhiUp  Johnson,  William 
Johnson,  Kalbfleisch,  Kasson,  Orlando  Kellogg.  Law, 
Lazes^  Le  Blond,  Long,  Mallonr,  McKinney,  Middle- 
ton,  William  H.  Miller,  Morrfll,  James  K.  Morris, 
Morrison,  Nelson,  Pendleton,  Pike,  Pomeroy,  Pruyn, 
Alexander  H.  Rice,  James  S.  Rollins,  Ross,  Spalding, 
William  G.  Steele,  Stiles,  Townsend,  Wadsworth, 
Webster,  and  Joseph  W.  White— Y2. 

Nats — Messrs.  Ashley,  John  D.  Baldwin,  Baxter, 
Beaman,  Blaine,  Bovd,  Broomall,  Freeman  Clarke. 
Cobb,  Cole,  Dixon.  Donnelly,  Driggs,  Higby,  Asahel 
W.  Hubbard,  Hulburd,  IngersoU,  Julian,  Kelley, 
Francis  W.  Kellogg,  Knox,  Xoan,  Longear,  Marvin, 
McClurg,  Mclndoe,  Daniel  Morris,  Morehead,  Amos 
Myers,  Charles  O'Neill,  Orth,  Patterson,  Perham, 
William  H.  Randall,  John  H.  Rice,  Edward  H.  Rol- 
lins, Schenck,  Scofield,  Shannon,  Smithers.  Starr, 
Thayer,  Tracy,  Upson,  Van  Yalkenburgh, William  B. 
Washburn,  Williams,  Wilder,  Wilson,  Windom, 
Woodbridge,  and  Worthington — 62. 

Not  yotinq — Messrs.  Allison,  Arnold^  Augustus  C. 
Baldwin,  Blow,  Creswell,  Henry  Winter  Davis, 
Thomas  T.  Davis,  Deming,  Eden.  English,  Fams- 
worth,  Ganson,  Garfield,  Grinnell,  Gnswold,  Hall, 


Norton,  Odell,  John  O'Neill,  Perry,  Price,  Radford, 
Samuel  J.  Randall,  Robinson,  Rogers,  Scott,  Sloan, 
Smith,  John  B.  Steele,  Stevens.  Strouse,  Stuart, 
Sweat,  Thomas,  Voorhees,  Ward,  Elihu  B.  Wash- 
bume, Whaley,  Wheeler,  Chilton  A.  White,  Win- 
field,  Benjamin  Wood,  Fernando  Wood,  and  Yeaman 
—68. 


In  the  Senate,  on  Febrnary  8tb,  the  following 
resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  considered : 

Beeohed,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested,  if  in  his  opinion  not  incompatible  with 
the  public  interests,  to  ramish  to  the  Senate  any  in- 
formation in  his  possession  concerning  recent  con- 
yersations  or  communications  with  certain  rebels, 
said  to  have  been  under  executive  sanction,  including 
communications  with  the  rebel  Jefferson  Davis,  ano 
any  correspondence  relating  thereto. 

Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing amendment : 
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And  thtt  he  be  tlso  recjuested  to  infbrm  the  SeDtte 
whether  he,  or  others  acting  under  his  anthoritj,  did 
not  require,  as  a  condition  to  reunion^  the  aoquies- 
oence  of  said  persons  mentioned  in  said  resolution, 
or  of  the  pubhc  authorities  of  the  so-called  confed- 
erate States,  in  the  abolition  of  slaverj  in  said  States ; 
and  also,  whether  he,  or  those  acting  bj  his  author- 
ity, did  not  require  as  a  condition  to  negotiation  that 
the  said  confederates  should  lay  down  their  arms. 
And  that  he  be  requested  to  inform  the  Senate  fullj 
in  reference  to  ererj  thing  connected  with  or  occur- 
ing  in  said  conference  or  conferences  in  relation  to 
the  subject-matter  of  said  conferences.  And  also 
that  he  be  requested  to  state  whether  or  not  an  armis- 
tioe  was  not  asked  for  bj  Messrs.  Stephens,  Hunter, 
and  Campbell  with  the  view  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
Southern  people  for  peace  and  reunion  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  objected  to 
the  amendment,  sajing:  ^^I  object  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  and 
on  this  simple  ground :  to  my  mind  it  is  not  re- 
spectful to  the  president;  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
interrogatories  addressed  to  an  unwilling  wit- 
ness. I  belieye  that,  in  the  relations  between 
the  Senate  and  the  President  we  have  only  to 
express  to  him  our  desire  that  he. should  com- 
municate to  us  what  in  his  opinion  he  can  with- 
out any  injury  to  the  public  interests.  I  be- 
Here  that  ne  will  make  a  full  and  frank  com- 
munication ;  and  I  believe  I  do  not  go  too  &r 
when  I  say  it  is  well  known  to  many  Senators 
that  the  President  is  ready  to  do  it ;  perhaps  I 
might  say  that  he  desires  to  do  it  I  think, 
therefore,  there  should  be  no  delay  in  making 
this  call  upon  him  in  order  to  give  him  that  op- 
portunity. The  amendment  as  presented  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  I  admit,  does  con- 
flict with  the  resolution,  but  I  presume  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  be  disposed  to  adopt  it ;  there  is  no 
occasion  for  it." 

Mr.  Saulsbury  replied,  saying:  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, nothing  was  further  from  my  intention 
than  to  offer  any  disrespect  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  never  occurred  to  me 
that  the  amendment  could  bear  any  such  con- 
struction. Inasmuch  as  the  original  resolution 
requests  the  President  to  communicate  the  con- 
versations that  occurred  in  that  conference,  I 
wish  every  thing  that  occurred  to  be  made 
known.  I  have  been  informed  that  an  armis- 
tice was  requested  by  those  Southern  commis- 
sioners ;  and  if  that  be  a  fact,  the  country  ought 
to  know  it.  I  have  been  informed  also  that 
that  request  was  refused.  If  that  be  so,  the 
country  has  as  much  interest  in  knowing  that 
fact  as  in  knowing  any  other." 

Mr.  Sumner :  "  Let  us  vote  it  down." 

The  amendment  was  rejected,  and  the  reso- 
lution was  adopted.  The  reply  of  the  President 
will  he  found  in  Annual  CTOLOPiEDiA,  1864, 
paffo  713. 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  House,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted : 

Bttolvedf  That  the  President  be  requested  to  com- 
municate to  this  House  such  information  as  he  may 
deem  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest  rela- 
tive to  the  recent  conference  between  himself  and  the 
Secro^Ary  of  State  and  Messrs.  Stephens,  Hunter, 
and  Campbell,  in  Hampton  Roads. 


The  reply  of  the  President  to  this  resolnUoc 
will  be  found  in  Anuttal  CroLOPiEDiA,  1864, 
page  710.  I 

In  the  House,  on  Febuary  2d,  the  (Dommittee 
of  Conference  relative  to  the  bill  to  enact  a 
Bureau  of  Freedmen's  Affairs,  made  a  report, 
consisting  of  a  new  bill. 

Mr.  Eliot,  of  Massachusetts,  on  presenting 
the  report  to  the  House,  said:  ^^ This  bill  |)fe- 
sents  to  the  House  no  new  proposition.  Sab> 
stantially,  every  provision  contained  there  will 
be  found,  I  believe,  either  in  the  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  or  in  the  provisions  of  the  Sen* 
ate  bill.  Many  of  them  are  combinations  of 
features  of  both  bills." 

Mr.  Eeruan,  of  New  York,  in  oppositioD, 
said :  ^^  In  my  judgment  experience  shows  iLst 
the  policy  proposed  to  be  inaugurated  by  this 
bill  will  not  accomplish  the  benevolent  inten- 
tions of  its  promoters  toward  these  people. 
They  are  a  very  numerous  class  of  persons; 
and  the  policy  of  tliis  bill  seems  to  be  to  regu- 
late, control,  and  govern  this  large  class  of  pe^ 
sons  by  a  code  of  laws,  under  the  name  of  regu- 
lations, which  regulations  are  to  be  made  and 
administered  by  an  appointee  of  the  President 
and  the  Senate  called  a  commissioner.  Lands 
are  to  be  assigned  and  leased  to  them.  There 
are  to  be  superintendents  to  regulate  thi\r  em- 
ployment and  wages,  decide  uieir  conlrcver- 
sies,  and  pay  the  surplus  of  their  earnings, 
over  and  above  expenses,  into  the  Treaairy  of 
the  United  States.  In  my  judgment  this  policy 
will  not  work  out  satisfactorily  any  such  social 

Eroblem  as  that  presented  by  the  oolorod  popn- 
ition  of  the  Southern  States.  You  will  not  bo 
able  to  really  benefit  this  class  of  persons  bj 
placing  them  by  the  hundred  thousand  nnder 
the  guardianship  and  subject  to  the  control  of 
a  commissioner  who  is  to  make  regulations  for 
their  government,  and  by  his  agents  manage 
and  control  them.  Some  other  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  this  question  must  be  devised,  if  Aere 
is  to  be  any  effectual,  benevolent,  or  economi- 
cal action  in  reference  to  this  class  of  persons. 
"Again,  where  and  to  what  conseonences 
will  this  policy  lead  ?  According  to  this  bill 
the  Government,  by  a  bureau  like  that  of  agn- 
culture,  is  to  take  charge  of  people  by  the  hun- 
dred thousand  in  States  of  this  Union,  and  be- 
come their  guardians,  and  regulate  them  by 
special  provisions  and  regulations  to  be  made 
by  an  appointee  of  the  ftesident  Does  any 
man  believe  that  we  will  succeed  in  benefiting 
this  really  suffering  class  by  any  such  measure 
as  this  ? 

"  But  I  particularly  desire  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  twelfth  section  of  the 
bill,  which,  if  this  bill  is  to  pass,  I  trust  will  be 
stricken  out.  I  earnestly  hope  there  will  be 
no  further  legislation  by  Congress  to  snbjeot 
civilians  to  trial  and  punishment  by  military 
commissions. 

"  This  twelfth  section*  provides  that  the 
superintendents,  derks,  and  all  others  con- 
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nected  with  this  proposed  bureau  shall  be  tried 
for  all  sorts  of  alle^^ed  (fences  b  j  military  com- 
misstons.  Where  do  we  get  the  power  to  pass 
snj  such  law  ?  The  Constitution  declares  that 
no  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital 
or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  pre- 
tentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except 
in  eases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or 
in  the  militia  when  in  actaid  service  in  time  of 
war  or  pablic  danger;  that  no  person  shall  bo 
deprived  of  Kfe,  liberty,  or  property^  without  due 
process  of  law ;  and  that  in  all  criminal  prose- 
cutions the  accnsed  shall  eigoy  the  right  of  a  trial 
by  an  impartial  jury.  Does  any  one  believe  that 
we  con  constitutionally  subject  a  class  of  civilians 
to  the  jorisdiction  of  these  military  tribunals  by 
decIariBg,  as  this  twelfth  section  does,  that  they 
shall  be  deemed  to  belong  to  the  Army  or  Navy 
of  the  United  States,  or  engaged  in  its  military 
or  naval  service  ?  As  well  miffht  we  take  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  from  any  other  class  of  citizens 
as  from  tiie  class  subjected  to  trial  and  punish- 
ment by  military  tribunals  under  this  twelfth 
section.  They  can  in  no  sense  be  correctly  said 
to  belong  to  the  Army  or  Navy.  They  are  civil- 
iansj  employed  in  purely  civil  affairs.  If  we 
tan  do  this,  we  can  take  away  the  right  jf  any 
das  of  civilians  by  saying  that  they  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  fitatea,  when  we  know  that  all  their 
doties  are  duties  of  civilians. 

^Sir,  I  submit  that  the  experience  of  the  last 
few  years  must  have  made  it  apparent  to  every 
goitlenum  here,  that  these  military  commissions 
are  characterized  by  a  want  of  certainty  as  to  the 
oooriction  of  the  guilty,  and  the  certainty  of 
fr«inently  convicting  the  innocent.  Acts  of 
Congress  liavebeen  passed  declaring  that  certain 
contractors  and  other  parties,  should  be  deemed 
to  be  in  the  military  Bervice  and  subject  to  trial 
by  these  commissions ;  and  you  have  had  mil- 
itaiT  commissions  sitting  in  this  city  and  else- 
where in  the  loyal  States,  trying  men  who  never 
w«e  of  the  class  mentioned  in  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress, and  there  seems  to  be  no  power  to  take 
than  from  under  the  control  of  these  military 
tribunals,  or  to  get  any  review  of  their  decisions. 
Now,  I  trust  that  we  shall  take  no  further  steps 
m  the  direction  of  subjecting  civilians,  I  care  not 
of  what  class;,  to  this  unconstitutional  mode  of 
trial.  "We  should  be  warned  by  the  history  of 
these  courts,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in 
otha"  countries.  The  Court  of  n  igh  Commisdoi^ 
in  England,  under  the  influence  of  those  who 
deared  that  arbitrary  power  should  prevail, 
earned  its  oppressive  proceedings  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  bring  on  a  collision,  as  such  as- 
lamptions  of  power  must  do  in  any  country 
where  liberty  is  to  be  preserved.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  these  men,  for  felony,  or  em- 
bezzlement, or  any  other  offence,  shall  not  be 
tried  under  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution, 
nd  in  accordance  with  the  fonn&  and  by  the 
tribonals  which  it  prescribes.  We  should  do 
•omethtng  to  put  a  stop  to  and  guard  against 
the  wrongs  which  innocent  men  have  suffered  by 


being  deprived  of  trial  by  jury  and  by  being 
subjected  to  military  commissions.  I  refer  gen- 
tiemen  to  a  statement  made  a  few  days  ago  in 
the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  by  a  distinguished 
Senator,  that  a  military  conunission  is  sometimes 
cfiScient  for  the  conviction  of  those  who  have 
become  obnoxious  to  parties  by  exposing  frauds 
upon  the  Qovemment 

Again,  the  thirteenth  section  of  this  bill  pro- 
poses to  do,  what  ?  To  repeal  the  joint  resolution 
made  a  part  of  the  act  or  Congress  as  to  confis- 
cation, passed  in  July,  1862,  by  which  confisca- 
tion was  limited  to  the  life  estate  in  laT^d  of  the 
traitor.  Tliis  subject,  the  repeal  of  this  joint  res- 
olution, has  been  fully  discussed  in  this  House.  A 
bill  to  effect  this  was  passed  at  the  last  session, 
and  went  to  the  Senate.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  that  body  reported,  as  I  understand, 
unanimously,  that  that  bill  ought  not  to  pass. 
That  bill  died.  Yet  now  there  is  an  attempt  to 
effect  the  same  object  bypassing  this  bill,  which 
comes  from  a  conference  cbmmittee  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  has  never  been  subjected  to  the 
scrutiny  of  any  regular  committee  of  either 
House.  I  trust  that  we  shall  not  pass  a  bill 
repealing  that  joint  resolution,  until  there  has 
at  least  been  some  discussion  or  scrutiny  of  the 
matter.  I  ask  the  Clerk  to  read  an  extract  from 
the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  approving  of  the  confiscation  act,  and 
the  joint  resolution  as  a  part  of  it,  now  proposed 
to  be  repealed ;  and  I  ask  members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  whether  they  are  prepared 
to  enact  a  law  on  the  subject  of  connscation, 
which  President  Lincoln  declared  he  could  not 
sign  because  it  was  in  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, without  discussion  or  examination  by 
any  appropriate  committee.  This  is  the  effect 
of  passing  the  bill  now  before  us." 

The  Clerk  read,  as  follows : 

That  to  which  I  chiefly  object,  pervades  most  Dart 
of  the  act,  but  more  distinctly  appears  in  the  nrst, 
second,  seventh,  and  eighth  sections.  It  is  the  sum 
of  those  provisions  which  results  in  the  divesting  of 
title  forever. 

For  the  causes  of  treason  and  ingredients  of  treason, 
not  amounting  to  the  full  crime,  u  declares  forfeiture 
extending  beyond  the  lives  of  the  guilty  parties; 
whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  Unked  States  de- 
clares that  **  do  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  cor- 
ruption of  blood,  or  forieiture,  except  during  the  life 
of  the  person  attainted."  True,  there  is  to  be  no 
formal  attainder  in  this  case ;  still,  I  think  the  greater 

Sunishment  cannot  be  constitutionally  inflicted  in  a 
ifferent  form  for  the  same  ottence. 
With  great  respect,  I  am  constrained  to  say  I  think 
this  feature  of  the  act  is  unconstitutional. 

Again,  this  oct,  in  rem^  forfeits  property  for  the  in- 
gredients of  treason  without  a  conviction  of  the  sup- 
posed criminal  or  a  personal  hearing  given  him  in  any 
proceeding.  That  we  may  not  touch  property  lying 
within  our  reach  because  we  cannot  give  personal 
notice  to  an  owner  who  is  absent  endeavoring  to  de- 
stroy the  Government,  is  certainly  satisfactory.  Still, 
the  owner  may  not  be  thus  en^piged :  and  I  think  a 
reasonable  time  should  be  provided  for  such  parties 
to  appear  and  have  personal  hearings.  Similar  pro- 
visions are  not  uncommon  in  connection  with  pro- 
ceedings in  rtm. 
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"Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  the  language  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to 
the  act  of  1862,  when  sahmitted  to  him  for  his 
approyal  without  the  joint  resolution  ezplaininff 
and  limiting  it  It  is  now  proposed  to  repeal 
the  joint  resolution  which  induced  him  to  ap- 
prove the  act,  and  to  leave  the  latter  in  force  as 
a  law  in  the  form  in  which  the  President  de- 
clared he  could  not  sign  it  because  it  was  un- 
constitutional." 

The  report  was  postponed  and  printed,  and 
on  February  9th  brought  up  for  consideration 
again  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Eliot  said:  ^'I  do  not  propose  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Spe^er,  to  say  any  thing  in  defence 
of  the  bill ;  but  I  am  prepared  and  shall  be  glad 
to  answer  sdl  objections  that  may  be  urged 
against  the  bill,  if  any  shall  be,  in  the  course  of 
any  debate  upon  it.  Congress  has  within  a  few 
days  done  all  that  we  could  do  to  make  free  all 
the  slaves  within  the  United  States.  But  it 
will  be  remembered  {hat,  although  that  freedom 
was  initiated  by  the  President  in  his  proclama- 
tion of  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  yet,  up  to  this 
time,  there  has  been  no  legislative  action  which 
has  had  in  view  the  welfare  of  that  dass  of  men. 
We  have  legislated  for  the  Treasury.  "We  have 
done  what  we  could  to  provide  for  the  leasing 
of  the  abandoned  lands,  in  view  of  revenue. 
But  thus  far  nothing  has  been  done  in  connec- 
tion with  the  freedmen  or  their  welfare,  except 
a  law  passed  on  the  2d  of  July,  I  think,  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  That  law,  in  one  of 
its  provisions,  put  into  the  care  of  the  Treasury 
Department  this  whole  business.  I  desire  to 
refer  to  a  few  of  the  provisions  of  that  law. 

"By  that  act  the  agents  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  that  is,  the  special  supervising 
agents,  the  agents  who  were  appointed  under 
the  act,  I  believe,  of  March,  1863,  to  whom  was 
given  in  charge  the  taking  possession  of  aban- 
doned lands  and  other  property,  and  the  leasing 
of  lands  for  the  largest  revenue  that  could  be 
obtained,  and  the  selling  of  property  for  the  use 
of  the  Government;  these  special  agents  are 
empowered  to  '  take  charge  of  and  lease  the 
abandoned  lands,  houses,  and  tenements  within 
the  rebel  districts;  and  they  shall  also  provide, 
in  such  leases  or  otherwise,  for  the  employment 
and  general  welfare  of  the  freedmen.'  That  is 
to  say,  as  gentlemen  will  find  by  examining  the 
law.  these  agents  are  now  required  to  lease  the 
lanos,  and  in  those  leases  or  otherwise  to  pro- 
vide for  the  employment  of  these  freedmen ; 
the  United  States  being  the  lessors,  parties  go- 
ing from  all  sections  of  the  country  being  the 
lessees,  the  freedmen  being  the  subjects  of  the 
contract" 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  said :  "  I  would  like  to 
know  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  if  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  conmiittee  that  this  bill, 
if  it  becomes  a  law,  shall  be  operative  after  the 
reBstablishment  of  civil  authority  ?  " 

Mr.  Eliot :  "  As  soon  as  civil  authority  is  re- 
established, and  those  States  are  admitted  into 
the  Union,  or  readmitted,  as  gentlemen  may 


please,  and  thdr  social  and  political  reloUoiu 
resumed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those 
States  will  have  the  same  rights  as  the  State  in 
which  my  friend  lives,  or  the  State  in  whidi  I 
live,  may  have  concerning  all  the  matters  which 
may  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
States." 

Mr.  Wilson :  "  I  intended  that  question  as  a 
leader  to  another,  which  is,  that  if  this  law  b 
not  to  be  operative  in  those  States  after  the 
reSstablishment  of  dvil  authority,  then  what 
courts  does  the  gentleman  refer  to  whea  he 
speaks  of  those  parties  having  the  proper  reme- 
dies in  the  courts  of  justice?" 

Mr.  Eliot:  "I  have  not  stated  that  thekw 
would  not  be  operative,  nor  would  it  follow 
from  any  remark  I  have  made  that  such  would 
be  the  case.  I  have  said,  and  it  is  tnie,  thst 
each  State  would  have  a  right  to  do  all  those 
things  within  its  boundary  that  the  State  of 
Iowa  or  Massachusetts  would  have.  It  may  be 
that  for  the  passing  time  the  operations  of  tiiis 
bill  might  be  continued  for  the  care  of  tho«« 
freedmen  after  that  point  of  time  should  haTe 
arrived.  That  would  perhaps  depend  upon  the 
legislation  of  each  State.  When  tne  tame  comes 
that  action  should  be  had  which  would  termi- 
nate the  charge  which  this  bill  would  hare, 
provisions  would  be  made  which  would  prob- 
ably cover  all  the  difficulties  suggested  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

"I  shall  close  by  asking  to  have  read  at  the 
Clerk's  desk  some  passages  from  a  commimica- 
tion  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
then  I  wi^  that  the  message  of  the  President 
on  the  subject  shall  be  read." 

The  Clerk  read,  as  follows : 

Wabiiikotok,  J>.  C,  J>6cmb«r  1, 180. 

Sib:  We  api)ear  before  you  a  committee  of  ^otle- 
men  representinfl^  the  Freedman's  Aid  Societies  ia 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Cincinnati,  and, 
in  general,  the  anxieties  and  sympathies  of  the 
American  people  in  regard  to  the  present  nositioo 
add  future  prospects  of  the  ffeedmen  created  djjodt 
proclamation  or  emancipation. 

*  «  •  »  •  • 

It  IS  not,  Mr.  President,  that  wo  are  seriousl/  in 
doubt  as  to  the  methods  to  be  adopted  with  the  freed- 
men, for  we  hare  not  been  dis^pointed  in  the 
schemes  in  their  favor  we  hare  alreaajr  planned  and 
executed.  It  is  only  that  these  schemes  are  small, 
and  must  continue  so,  while  the  demand  for  their 
adoption  is  large,  be  jond  even  our  present  power  to 
meet  it,  and  growing  with  prodigious  strides  eTerr 
hour.  It  is  the  magnitude,  not  the  nature  of  the 
work,  that  appalls  us,  and  drives  us  to  the  Oovemment 
for  aid  and  support  We  have  found  the  freedman 
easy  to  manaee,  beyond  even  our  best  hopes :  willing 
and  able  to  fight  as  a  soldier;  willing  and  able  to 
work,  as  a  laborer;  willing  and  able  to  learn  aa  a 
pupil :  docile,  patient,  affectionate,  mteful  and  u- 
thoueh  with  a  great  tribal  range  of  intellect  from 
nearfy  infantile  to  nearly  or  quite  the  best  white  in- 
telligence, yet  with  an  average  mental  capacity  above 
the  ordinary  estimates  of  it. 

We  have  no  doubts  of  the  aptitude  of  the  slate  for 
freedom  under  any  fair  circumstances.  Bat  we  see 
that  his  circumstances  must  inevitably  be  unfair  on- 
der  the  best  arrangements  the  Government  can  make, 
and  that,  independently  of  a  great  paternal  care  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  they  will  be  so  bad  aa  t» 
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viing  cries  of  shame  and  indignation  from  the  ciril- 
iied  worid,  dishearten  the  friends  and  adyocates  of 
eoancipation  at  home,  and  nre  new  ritalitj  to  the 
disloTal  ragK^stions  of  the  smveholders'  allies  in  the 
Korth  anifWest.  •  ♦  #  * 

Has  the  Government  anj  moral  right  to  firee  the 
iUtc  without  seeine  to  it  that,  with  every  chain  it 
breaks,  the  best  within  its  power  is  done  to  keen  the 
freedman  from  hankering  after  his  master  ana  his 
bondage,  from  feeling  that  his  liberty  is  a  burden,  his 
Ufa  &  carM,  and  his  domestic  affections  even  more 
&tal  to  his  i>eace  nnder  our  flag  than  beneath  the 
plantation  whip  ?  Shall  he  hunger  and  thirst,  shall 
tie  go  naked  and  cold,  shall  he  wander  houseless  and 
die  imburied,  shall  his  ased  parents  and  young  chil- 
dren be  scattered  where  he  cannot  find  them,  and  in 
unspeakable  misery  lay  their  bones  together,  too  old 
and  too  voan^pMo  contend  with  their  fate  upon  the 
strange  and  dStant  soil  to  which  fear  and  want  hare 
driven  them  ?  While  any  thing  remains  undone  with- 
tB  the  power  of  the  nation  or  the  Government  to  do 
to  alleviate  or  diminish  this  misery,  the  Christian 
principle  and  pit  j  of  our  people  will  allow  none  who 
are  responsible  for  it  to  rest  in  peace. 

•  •  «  «  »  * 

It  is  plain  to  us,  with  our  experience,  that' the  ques- 
tion is  too  large  for  any  thing  short  of  Government 
aathority,  €h>vemment  resources,  and  Government 
ubiquity  to  deal  with.  The  plans,  the  means,  the 
agencies  within  any  volunteer  control  are  insignifi- 
eaat  in  their  adequacy  to  the  vastness  of  the  de- 
■and.  Our  relief  associations  have  discharged  their 
lq^e«t  duty  in  testing  many  of  the  most  doubtful 
questions  tonching  the  negro's  ability  and  willing- 
•ess  to  come  under  direction  when  direction  has  lost 
its  authoritative  character.  Thev  have  proved  the 
freedman' a  diligence,  docility,  and  loyalty,  his  intel- 
ligence and  Talue  as  a  laborer.  %ey  hare  alleviated 
aach  want  and  misery  also.  But  were  their  resour- 
ces ten  times  what  they  are,  and  ten  times  what  they 
can  be  made,  they  would  be  no  substitute  for  the 
geremmental  watchfulness  and  provision  which  so 
Dumerons  a  race  under  such  extraordinary  circum- 
ftsBces  requires.  In  our  judgment  the  present  and 
tbefutore  of  the  freedmen  demand  a  kind  nnd  degree 
oCstndy,  of  fi:nidance,  and  of  aid,  which  it  is  in  the 
•atnre  of  things  impossible  the  Government  should 
^re  indirectly,  or  by  means  of  any  existing  bureau 
or  combination  of  bureaus.        ♦         ♦  ♦  » 

We  ask,  then,  your  interposition  with  Congress. 
reconmiending  the  immediate  creation  of  a  bureau  or 
emancipation,  charged  with  the  study  of  plans  and 
Ibe  execution  of  measures  for  easing,  guiding,  and  in 
erery  way  judiciously  and  humanely  aiding  the  pos- 
tage of  our  emancipated  and  yet  to  be  emancipated 
Uacks  from  their  old  condition  of  forced  labor  to 
Iteir  new  state  of  voluntary  industry.  We  ask  it  for 
■any  reasons,  but  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
atata^  only  two : 

1.  It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  central 
•See,  to  collect  from  original  investigations,  and  to 
racesve  from  investigations  already  made  and  mak- 
,  the  now  scatte^  information  and  varied  and 


wHuscsted  testimony  respecting  the  condition,  wants. 
tad  orospects  of  we  treedman.  The  amount  or 
kBowledge  now  existing  in  private  hands,  or  local 
iplieres  and  associations,  is  already  great ;  but  it  is 
Bouty  useless  for  want  of  being  arranged  and  brought 
■ilo  systematic  order.  If  offered  to  the  Government, 
■•  it  constantly  is,  it  is  brought  to  officials  already 
wcrburdened  with  care  and.auties,  and  laid  before 
Departments  which  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  the  pre- 
eise  sphere  within  which  it  falls.  The  honest  diner- 
caeca  of  Departments  as  to  their  authority  and  re- 
ipooobility  in  the  case  have  been  a  chief  obstruction 
to  the  meuods  of  dealingpromptly  with  the  neces- 
■liea  of  tiie  freedman.  Were  a  Dureau  in  existence 
wifii  oo  other  duty  but  to  attend  to  this  vast  and 
•rer-expanding  class  of  our  fellow-creatures,  country- 
■ea,  aad  citizens^  it  would  at  once  be  able  to  concen- 


trate, and  in  fne  shortest  possible  time  to  methodise, 
the  now  diffused  and  dimomted  testimony  in  the  case, 
and  ftom  its  central  ana  commanding  point  of  view 
to  dense  plans  and  measures  which  would  satisfy  the 
humanity  and  relieve  the  anxieties  of  the  nation. 

2.  It  is  not  merely  a  central  office  that  is  wanted. 
It  must  be  a  Government  bureatf.  The  various  freed- 
men's  associations,  rich,  numerous,  and  powerful, 
might  unite  and  establish  a  central  office  at  Washing- 
ton, in  which  should  converge  all  the  light  and 
knowledge  collected  at  the  most  distant  points  of  the 
circumference,  and  from  which  wise  and  humane 

Elans  might  originate  and  radiate  in  all  directions; 
ut  such  a  central  office,  disconnected  from  the 
Government^  as  in  that  case  by  the  hypotiiesis  it 
would  be,  without  qny  right  to  official  information  or 
assistance,  would  lack  the  chief  illumination  now  re- 
quired, which  is  simply  this :  a  knowledge  how  tho 
existing  machinery  ox  the  Government  in  all  depart- 
ments can  be  brought  to  bear  on  tho  problem  of  guid- 
ance, support,  and  relief  in  this  temporary  though 
not  brier  state  of  the  transition  of  millions  of  bond- 
men fh)m  forced  to  free  labor.  This  is  a  problem  in 
which  the  vast,  costly,  omnipresent  machinery  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  already  existing,  with 
the  least  possible  additions  and  the  least  possible  dis- 
turbance, are  to  be  economized  and  applied  to  the 
work  of  starting  and  aiding  a  humane  process  of 
emancipation.  ♦  »  *  ♦  ♦ 

But,  apart  from  political  economy,  there  is  a  moral 
economy  to  be  considered.  It  is  really  a  matter  of 
small  conseouence  whether  the  humane  and  success- 
ful exodus  or  the  negro  cost  more  or  less.  The  honor, 
the  dignity,  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  this 
nation  is  at  stake.  Our  duties  to  God  and  man  are 
not  to  be  sacrificed  to  any  mere  pecuniar)r  consid- 
erations. We  are  bound  by  the  highest  spiritual  ob- 
ligations to  make  the  process  of  emancipation  for  the 
Slaves  as  safe  and  as  little  unhappy  and  obstructiTc 
to  them  as  possible.  Again,  apathy,  an  indifference 
to  human  life — the  terrible  accompaniment  of  a  state 
of  war— is  demoralizing  in  the  extreme  to  ciril  and 
social  order.  White  life  is  not  safe  when  negro  life 
is  held  cheap. 

The  neglect  of  the  negro  is  self-neglect;  and  his 
abuse,  or  his  needless  decimation,  is  certain  to  pro- 
duce murder,  and  arson,  and  violent  crimes  at  home. 
We  cannot  escape  the  vengeance  inhabiting  violated 
laws.  We  are  members  one  of  another,  and  if  one  of 
the  members  suffer  all  the  members  suffer  with  it. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  an  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
9A  well  as  with  a  fear  of  the  righteous  retribution  of 
God,  that  the  moralized  and  intelligent,  the  humane 
and  Christian  people  of  this  country,  cry  out  to  their 
national  Government  that  the  forced  and  militaiy 
emancipation  of  the  negro  shall  be  made  as  humane 
as  the  difficult  and  serious  circumstances  of  the  case 
will  permit.  The  Christian  heart,  the  moralized 
brain  of  the  nation,  will  not  suffer  their  Government 
to  do  less  than  the  utmost  in  the  ordering  of  tins 
great  and  solemn  matter. 

Let  not  this  anxiety  for  a  bureau  of  emancipation, 
as  an  expression  and  organ  of  Government  sohoitude 
and  care,  be  confoundea  with  a  disposition  to  overdo 
the  care  of  the  freedmen  to  come  between  them  and 
the  natural  laws  of  political  economy;  to  substi- 
tute supervision  and  direction  for  their  own  latent 
energies  and  self-helpfulness.  The  utmost  extent  to 
which  the  ordinary  principles  of  tree  light  and  labor 
can  be  applied  to  the  blacks  should  be  insisted  on ; 
the  least  possible  done  for  them,  the  most  possible 
expected  of  them:  as  little  difference  made  as  can  be 
between  them  and  other  laborers,  their  treatment  al- 
wavs  leaning  rather  to  too  littie  than  too  much  aid 
and  direction.  It  is  to  leam  by  careful  inquirr  the 
utmost  extent  to  which  this  sound  canon  of  civilizar 
tion  can  be  applied  to  the  ilreedmcn  that  the  first 
study  of  the  bureau  of  emancipation  would  be  direct- 
ed. But  experience  has  alreadv  taught  that  it  ca!:- 
not  be  applied  to  at  least  a  million  of  them  further 
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than  it  is  appUoa  to  our  own  children.  If.  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  general  principle  that  all  aid  ana  direction 
ii  weakening  to  human  beings,  we  are  ready  to  cast 
our  own  offspring  at  a  tender  age  upon  their  own  re- 
sources, we  may  think  it  wise  to  deal  with  like  Spar- 
tan severity  witn  the  freedmen,  of  whom  so  many  are 
children  in  character  when  not  children  in  years. 
We  must  lend  leading  strings  to  these  babes  of  lib- 
erty, and,  would  we  have  them  go  alone,  see  that  they 
do  not  dash  out  their  own  brains  before  they  learn  to 
walk.  *•###• 

Implpring  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  nation,  the 
freedman,  the  country's  causCj  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  we  are,  with  profound  respect, 
your  fizcellency's  fellow-citizens  and  fellow-country- 
men, 

STEPHEN  OOLWEIX,  Pr««.  of  Joint  CofMniU66, 

KDWARD  ATKINSON,         J 

(iEORGE  CABOT  WARD,    ^Seeretc^es, 

J.  M.  WALDEN.  1 

FRANCIS  OEORGE  SHAW,  PreHdtnt  KaiUmal 
Pre«dman''8  AMOciaiioru  qfXew  York. 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER,  ij^A^**  York. 

HENRY  W.  BELLOWS,  o/Xfw  York, 

OEORQB  CABOT  WARD,  o/I^ew  York, 

a  R.  ROBERT,  Q/'iV«f(,  York 

STEPHEN  COLWKLL,  of  Philadaphia, 

J.  WH EATON  &lilTUjif  Philadelphia, 

ELLIS  YARNALL,  o/PhUadelphia. 

FRANCIS  R.  COY^  <if  PhUadelphia. 

ADAM  POE,  President  **  Western  Preedman^t 
Aid  Oommittee^*  of  Cincinnati, 

EDWARD  HA&WOOD,  qfOineinnaii, 

LEVI  COFFlif,  qf  OiucinnaH. 

J.  M.  WALDEN,  or  CXitdnnail. 

J.  M.  FORBES,  qfJSoMton. 

EDWARD  ATKINSON,  qf  Boston, 

Mr.  Eliot :  "  I  now  ask  the  Clerk  to  read  the 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Tothe'SeniUeand 

Houseof  Rq>reaenUUive8ofthe  UniUd  States. 

Herewith  I  (a3r  before  you  a  letter  addressed  to  my- 
self by  a  committee  of  gentlemen  representing  the 
Freedman's  Aid  Societies  in  Boston,  New  York.  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Cincinnatu  The  subject  of  the  letter, 
as  indicated  above,  is  one  of  great  magnitude  and 
importance,  and  one  which  these  gentlemen,  of  known 
ability  and  high  character,  seem  to  have  considered 
with  great  attention  and  care.  Not  having  time  to 
form  a  mature  judgment  of  my  own  as  to  whether  the 
plan  they  suggest  is  the  best,  I  submit  the  whole 
subject  to  Congress,  deeming  that  their  attention 
thereto  is  almost  imperatively  demanded. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

December  17, 1868. 

Mr.  Eliot:  **  That  letter  of  the  President  was 
written  in  December,  1868.  Nearly  one  year 
before  that  time,  in  January,  1863, 1  offerea  the 
first  bill  upon  this  subject,  establishing  a  Bureau 
of  Emancipation,  which  was  referred,  as  gen- 
tlemen will  remember,  to  a  select  committee,  at 
the  head  of  which,  I  think,  was  Judge  White, 
of  Indiana.  That  committee  was  prepared  to 
report  a  bill,  but  having  the  charge  of  the  bill 
concerning  Missouri  and  one  or  two  otJier  bills, 
they  were  prevented  from  doing  so. 

"  The  bill  was  again  offered  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress,  and  stands  No.  1  upon  the  Calen- 
dar. It  was  referred  to  a  committee,  and  re- 
ported again  as  House  bill  No.  51,  and  it  now 
comes  up  for  action  from  the  committee  of  con- 
ference. Since  January,  1863,  we  have  been 
endeavoring  to  mature  some  legislation  on  this 
subject." 

Mr.  Wadsworth,  of  Kentucky,  said :  "  What 


is  the  object  of  the  thirteenth  section  of  tie 
conference  report? " 

Mr.  Eliot:  "I  will  explain  that  to  the  gentle- 
man. After  the  House  had  passed  the  confis- 
cation act  it  went  to  the  Senate  for  its  sanction. 
An  honorable  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Maynard,  called  upon  some  of  his  fiiends  on  this 
side  of  the  House  and  stated  that  there  was  a 
provision  in  that  act  which  he  thought  wonid 
be  retroactive  in  its  operation,  and  desired  that 
it  should  he  amended.  In  order  to  amend  it  he 
offered  a  single  explanatory  resolution,  provid- 
ing that  the  part  ot  the  act  to  which  he  referred 
should  not  be  retrospective.  That  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  House  and  sentlto  the  Senate. 
While  the  resolution  was  in  the  Senate  the  con- 
fiscation act  was  before  the  Pre^dent  for  his 
examination,  it  having  passed  the  Senate.  Be- 
fore it  came  back  from  the  President,  for  rea- 
sons which  the  gentleman  will  not  perhaps  want 
me  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  in  detailing, 
it  was  found  expedient  in  the  Senate  to  amend 
the  explanatory  resolution  which  had  gone  to 
them  from  the  House  by  adding  to  it  the  danse 
which  is  referred  to  in  this  thirteenth  section; 
that  is  to  say,  the  clause  which  limited  the  op- 
eration of  the  confiscation  act  to  the  life  of  the 
parties  who  owned  it  when  confiscated." 

Mr.  Wadsworth :  "  I  merely  want  to  know 
if  that  limitation  would  be  repealed  if  this  report 
is  adopted." 

Mr.  Eliot :  *'  Most  certainly.  This  thirteoith 
section  repeals  the  last  clause  of  that  explaim- 
tory  resolution,  and  will  leave  the  confiscation 
act  in  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was  when 
it  left  this  House  and  went  to  the  Senate." 

Mr.  (Sanson :  "  I  desire  to  ask  the  gentlemjui 
whether,  if  that  repealing  clause  is  kept  in  this 
bill,  it  will  not  insure  a  veto  from  the  Execu- 
tive ?  I  understand  that  the  Executive  would  not 
approve  the  original  loint  resolution  upon  the 
ground  fhat  it  violated,  in  his  opinion,  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  explanatory  resolution  was 
adopted  to  meet  his  objection  to  the  original 
resolution.  Now,  if  this  repealing  clause  is  put 
in  here,  and  the  Executive  has  not  changed  his 
mind  as  to  what  the  Constitution  means,  itwiD 
insure  the  veto  of  this  bill." 

Mr.  Eliot:  "  The  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  is 
whether  in  case  this  bill  goes  to  Qie  Presidea 
as  it  is,  it  will  not  be  vetoed.  I  think  it  wiL 
be  signed.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
progressed  very  greatly  since  July,  1862." 

Mr.  Ganson;  **  I  desire  to  know  whether  the 
President  has  progressed  upon  this  subject 
also." 

Mr.  Eliot:  "The  President  is  always  pro- 
gressing in  the  right  direction.  I  call  the  pre- 
vious question." 

The  question  was  put ;  and  it  was  decided  in 
the  affirmative — yeas  64,  nays  62,  not  voting, 
56 ;  as  follows : 

YiAS— Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Arnold.  Ashlet,  John 
D.  Baldwin,  Baxter,  Beaman,  BoutweU,  Boyd,  Broom* 
all.  Ambrose  W.  Clark,  Cobb,  Cole,  Dawes,  Deromg, 
Donnelly,  Eckley,  EUot,  Frank,  Grmnell,  Hooo't, 
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lofai  n.  Habbard,  Halbard,  Ing^raoU,  Jenckes,  Ja- 
bn,  Ksiisoa,  Kellej,  Orlando  Kelloffe,  Knox,  Littlc- 
Tobn,  Loan,  Lonffjear,  MarriD,  McBride,  McClurg, 
Hclndoe,  Samuel  F.  Miller,  Morrill,  Amos  Myers, 
Leonard  livers,  Norton,  Charles  O'Neill,  Orth,  Pat- 
tenon,  Pike,  PomeroY,  Alexander  H.  Bice,  John  H. 
Sice,  JEdvrard  U.  Rollins,  Scofield,  Sloan,  Spaldine, 
Starr,  Stevens,  Thayer,  Upson,  Van  yalkenburflrb, 
William  B.  Washburn,  Wilder,  Wilson,  Windom, 
Woodbridce,  and  Worthington-— 64. 

NxTa-^Messrs.  James  G.  Allen,  Ancona,  Bailj,  An- 
nstnsC.  Baldvriii,  Brooks,  William  6.  Brown,  Chan- 
ter, Clay,  Coffrotb,  Cox,  Cravens,  Thomas  T.  Davis, 
Dawson,  Edgerton,  Eldridge^  English,  Finck,  Ganson, 
Grider,  HalC  Hardins:,  Benjamin  G.  Harris,  Charles 
H.  Harris,  Holman,  Philip  Johnson, Kalbfleisch,  King, 
Koapp,  Le  Blond,  Long,  Mallorv,  McAllister,  McKin- 
ner,  Middleton,  William  H.  Miner,  James  R.  Morris, 
KelsoD,  Noble,  Odell,  John  O'Neill,  Pendleton,  Rad- 
ford, Williana  H.  Randall,  Rogers,  Ross,  Schenck, 
Smithers,  John  B.  Steele.  WilUam  G.  Steele,  Stiles, 
StroQse,  Sireat.  Townsend,  Tracy. Wadsworth,  Ward, 
Ehha  B.  Waahbume,  Webster,  Whaley,  Wheeler, 
Joseph  W.  White,  and  Winfield— 62. 

KoT  vonxG — Messrs.  William  J.  Allen,  Alley,  An- 
derson, Blaine,  Blair,  Bliss,  Blow,  Brandegee,  James 
S.  Brown,  Freeman  Clarke,  Cresswell,  Henry  Winter 
Dsris»  Denidon,  Dixon,  Brings,  Dumont,  Eden,  Fams- 
worth,  Garfield,  Gooch.  Gnswold,  Hale,  Harrington^ 
Herrick,  Ui^by^  Hotchkiss,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard, 
Hatchins,  William  Johnson,  Francis  W.  Kellogg, 
Kenan,  Law,  Lazear,  Marcy,  McDowell,  Moorhead, 
Daniel  Morris,  Morrison,  Perham,  Per^y,  Price, Pruyn, 
Simoel  J.  Randall,  Robinson,  James  S.  Rollins,  Scott, 
Shannon,  Smith,  Stuart,  Thomas,  Voorhees,  CLilton 
A.  White,  Benjamin  Wood,  Fernando  Wood,  and  Yca- 
aso— 56. 

So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Conference 
was  tak^i  up  in  the  Senate  on  February  2l8t. 

Mr.  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  said:  "  The  first  objec- 
tioQ  that  I  have  to  it  is  that  it  creates  an  inde- 
pendent department,  which  was  not  oontem- 
piited  by  either  branch  of  Congress  that  passed 
the  original  bills  tLat  were  sent  to  the  Commit- 
tee «)f  Conference  from  whom  this  report  comes. 

"Now,  why  not  put  it  at  once  under  tbe 
Secretary  of  War?  If  we 'are  to  have  this  bn- 
retn,  wliy  not  allow  it  to  be  connected  with 
tibd  War  Department  and  make  tbe  officers  im- 
i&ediately  responsible  to  the  military  authori- 
ties? In  what  an  anomalous  position  wiU  these 
officers  be  whom  it  is  authorized  to  select  from 
the  army  who  are  to  be  commissioners  and 
oporislng  ^ents  under  this  bill  I  Are  they 
to  be  eiFil  officers  from  the  time  they  are  thus 
Appointed,  or  are  they  to  be  military  ?  Is  there 
tty  greater  degree  of  responsibility  that  is  to 
ittach  to  them  than  would  attach  if  they  were 
ttkcted  from  civil  life  ? 

**  Another  objection  that  I  have  to  this  bill  is 
tkai  it  only  applies  to  the  rebel  States.  Is  it 
Mt  known  that  there  are  at  least  twelve  thou- 
■iDd  colored  refugees  in  this  city  at  this  moment 
vbo  are  in  the  ntmost  distress?  Is  it  not  just 
•s  desirable  that  this  Government  should  take 
care  of  and  protect  those  refngees  as  it  is  of 
fliose  that  are  within  the  rebel  lines,  or  in  the 
States  in  hostility  to  us  ?  I  want  the  Secretary 
of  War  authorized  to  do  by  some  act  what  I 
know  he  is  doing  at  this  moment,  furnishing 
tbe  proper  provisions,  and  clothhig,  and  fuel. 


for  the  protection  of  these  people ;  and  I  want 
them  to  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  they 
would  be  if  they  were  across  the  river  in  the 
State  of  Vii-ginia. 

"  The  fifth  section  of  this  bill  gives  to  the 
commissioners  who  are  to  be  appointed  under 
the  act  the  right  to  bestow  all  the  lands  within 
the  rebel  States  upon  these  colored  refugees  or 
freedmen.  Now  I  suppose  it  is  known  to  ell 
the  members  of  this  body  that  we  have  in  some 
of  those  Southern  States,  as  Mississippi,  Alaba- 
ma, Louisiana,  and  Arkansas,  immense  tracts 
of  public  land.  Under  tbe  provisions  of  this 
fifth  section  all  of  these  public  lands  will  fall  to 
the  colored  men,  and  there  is  no  provision  for 
that  very  destitute  class  of  Union  white  men  of 
whom  we  have  heard  so  much,  and  of  whom  I 
am  happy  to  believe  there  are  many  in  each  of 
those  Southern  States,  who  are  left,  by  this 
war,  in  just  as  unfortunate  and  helpless  a  con- 
dition as  that  in  which  the  colored  men  are  left. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  by  the  passage  of  this 
bill  that  all  the  lands  and  all  tne  abandoned 
plantations  in  that  country  are  to  be  given, 
under  an  act  of  Congress,  simply  to  the  colored 
people,  and  that  the  white  refugees  and  the 
white  people  residing  there,  who  are  in  exactly 
as  destitute  a  condition  as  these  colored  men, 
shall  not  have  any  advantages. 

"  But,  Mr.  President,  the  principal  objection 
I  have  to  this  bill  is  embraced  in  the  ninth  sec- 
tion, which  pix>vide8 — 

That  whenerer  the  commissioner  cannot  other- 
wise employ  any  of  the  freedmen  who  may  come  un- 
der tin  care,  he  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  mako 
provision  for  them  with  humane  and  suitable  persona 
st  a  just  compensation  for  their  services. 

"  When  the  amendment  out  of  which  this 
section  has  sprung  was  before  the  Senate,  which 
was  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Willey),  I  voted  for  it.  It  then  pro- 
vided that  these  commissioners  might  provide 
homes  for  these  freedmen,  and  authorized  the 
commissioners  to  open  negotiations  or  corre- 
spondence with  the  Governors  and  municipal 
authorities  of  the  other  States  in  order  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose ;  but  that  last  clause  which 
authorized  them  to  open  correspondence  with 
other  States  has  been  stricken  out ;  the  word 
'  homes '  has  been  stricken  out^jand  the  word 
'  provision '  has  been  inserted.  What  is  meant 
by  the  word  *  provision*?  The  commissioner 
is  to  make  provision  for  these  colored  persons, 
as  far  as  practicable,  *  with  humane  and  suitable 
persons.'  Who  are  to  determine  whether  these 
men  ore  humane  and  suitable  persons?  The 
commissioner,  nobody  else.  There  is  no  appeal 
from  the  commissioner.  He  shall  made  provi- 
sion, for  what?  Evidently,  for  the  labor  of 
these  freedmen ;  because  the  next  clause  says, 
'  at  a  just  compensation  for  their  services.' " 

Mr.  Grimes  moved  a  postponement. 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  opposed  the 
motion,  saying :  "  I  am  pained  by  this  opposi- 
tion. It  is  out  of  season.  I  am  pained  by  it 
especially  from  the  Senator  from  Iowa.    1  do 
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not  judge  him.  Bat  he  will  pardon  me  if  I  say 
that  from  the  begimiinghe  has  shown  a  strange 
insensibilitj  to  uiis  cause.  He  is  for  liberty, 
but  he  will  not  help  us  assure  it  to  those  who 
have  for  generations  been  despoiled  of  it.  Sir, 
I  am  in  earnest.  Seriously,  religiously,  I  ac- 
cept emancipation  as  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  now,  by  the  votes  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  placed  under  the  sanctions  of  consti- 
tutional law.  But  even  emancipation  is  not 
enough.  You  must  see  to  it  tnat  it  is  not 
evaded  or  nullified,  and  you  must  see  to  it  espe- 
cially that  the  new-made  freedmeh  are  pro- 
tected in  those  rights  which  are  now  assured  to 
them,  and  that  they  are  saved  from  the  pre- 
vailing caste,  which  menaces  slavery  under 
some  new  alias  ;  and  this  is  the  object  of  the 
present  measure. 

"Would  you  know  the  perils  of  freedmen 
ever  since  emancipation  ?  Listen,  theo,  to  the 
words  of  that  true  patriot.  General  Wadsworth, 
who^  after  his  visit  to  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  personal  observation  of  the  freedmen 
there,  wrote  thus: 

There  is  one  thing  that  mast  be  taken  into  account, 
and  that  is,  th.at  there  will  exist  a  very  strong  dispo- 
sition among  the  masters  to  control  these  people  and 
keep  them  as  a  subordinate  and  subiectea  class. 
Undoubtedly  they  intend  to  do  that  I  think  the  ten- 
dency to  establish  a  system  of  serfdom  is  the  great 
danger  to  be  guarded  against.  I  talked  with  a  planter 
in  the  La  Fourche  district,  near  Thibodeauxrille: 
he  said  he  was  not  in  favor  of  secession ;  he  avowed 
his  hope  and  expectation  that  slayerr  would  be  re- 
stored there  in  some  form.  I  said,  "  If  we  went  away 
and  left  these  people  now,  do  you  suppose  you^ould 
reduce  them  again  to  slarenr?"  Ho  laughed  to 
scorn  the  idea  that  they  could  not.  "What,"  said 
I,  "these  men  who  have  had  arras  in  their  hands?" 
"Yes,"  he  said;  "we  could  take  the  arms  away 
from  them,  of  course." 

"But  this  emphatic  testimony  is  simply  in 
harmony  with  accumulated  testimony  from 
other  quarters.  The  freedmen,  now  rejoicing 
in  recovered  rights,  must  for  a  while  be  saved 
from  the  traditional  harshness  and  cruelty  to 
which,  for  generations,  they  have  been  exposed. 
Call  it  protection ;  call  it  what  you  wiD.  The 
power  of  the  Government  must  be  to  them  a 
shield.    And  yet  you  hesitate. 

"  The  Senator  from  Iowa  renews  now  the  ob- 
jections which  he  made  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
this  leg^ation.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that 
he  most  earnestly  protested  against  the  bill  as 
giving  to  persons  a  control  of  me  freedman.  It 
was  then  shown,  I  think,  to  demonstration,  that 
he  was  mistaken.  But  out  of  deference  to  his 
sensibilities,  and  that  nothing  might  seem  to  be 
wanting  to  the  protection  of  the  freedman, 
other  safeguards  were  introduced,  as  amend- 
ments on  his  motion,  or  in  pursuance  of  his  sug- 
gestions. But  all  this  is  not  enough  to  secure 
his  favor.    He  objects  again. 

"  Very  welL  So  far  as  I  understand  his  ob- 
jection then  and  now,  it  is  twofold :  first,  that 
the  freedman  is  placed  under  constraint,  and 
that  he  is  not  a  free  man ;  and,  secondly,  that 
he  is  treated  too  much  as  an  InfEint  or  a  pupiL 


Now,  I  undertake  to  say  that  the  objecfion  b 
both  these  forms  is  absolutely  inapplicable." 

The  motion  to  postpone  was  lost— yeas,  13; 
nays,  16. 

Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  opposi- 
tion, said :  "  Now,  sir,  the  report  of  this  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  goes  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  negro  is  wholly  incompetent  to 
take  care  of  himself.  The  reasons  asdgned  for 
slavery  by  slave-masters  for  the  last  fifty  years 
has  been  that  these  people  are  helpless,  utterly 
unable  to  take  care  of  themselves;  that  they 
have  been  under  the  guardianship  of  their  mas- 
ters so  long  that  you  cannot  trust  them  with 
their  own  interests.  As  long  as  you  keep  them 
under  the  guardianship  either  of  their  masters, 
or  of  overseers  to  be  appointed  under  this  bill, 
so  long  will  they  be  helpless  and  unable  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  As  long  as  you  hold  them 
up  they  will  never  stand  alone ;  but  the  very 
moment  you  make  them  freemen  and  s&caie 
their  rights  in  the  courts  of  justice,  I  believe 
they  will  be  fully  competent  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  This  proposition  of  the  committee 
of  conference  only  proposes  a  change  of  mas- 
ters, under  the  provisions  of  the  ninth  section. 
You  appoint  commissioners  who  have  a  right  to 
take  possession  of  the  farms,  lease  them  to 
whomsoever  they  please,  and  then  thoy  may 
hire  out  these  negroes  at  any  price  they  shaD 
agree  upon  between  themselves  and  the  lessees 
of  the  lands.  That  is  what  I  understand  to  be 
the  provisions  of  the  bill ;  and  under  snch  provi- 
sions, it  would  introduce,  in  my  opinion,  a  sys- 
tem of  fraud  and  swindling  unheard  of  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  You  give  these  poor  crea- 
tures to  the  kind  protection  of  broken-down 
P9liticians  and  adventurers,  and  decayed  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel,  and  make  them  overseers  to 
make  fortunes  out  of  these  poor  creatures;  and 
they  will  treat  the  negroes,  in  my  opinion,  under 
this  bill,  far  more  crilelly  than  their  masters  ud- 
der  the  old  slave  system  did.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  theory  of  a  Freedman'a  Bureau.  I  would 
make  them  free  under  the  law;  I  would  pro- 
tect them  in  the  courts  of  justice ;  if  necessary, 
I  would  give  them  the  right  of  suffrage,  and 
let  loyal  slaves  vote  their  rebel  masters  down 
and  reconstruct  the  seceded  States ;  but  I  wi^ 
to  have  no  system  of  guardianship  and  pupilage 
and  overseership  over  these  negroes. 

"  If  this  objection  were  not  insuperable  with 
me,  the  constitutional  objection  to  placing  under 
the  Rules  and  Articles  of  War  persons  who  have 
never  belonged  to  the  nav^  and  military  so*- 
vice  would  be  sufficient ;  and  if  that  reason  did 
not  stand  in  the  way,  there  is  another  reason: 
this  bill  comes  here  in  a  questionable  shape. 
The  House  of  Bepresentatives  passed  one  bill 
upon  the  subject  of  freedmen,  the  Senate  passed 
another;  they  differed  in  their  provisions; 
and  the  Committee  of  Conference  instead  o^ 
under  parliamentary  law,  t^^king  into  c(Hisidert- 
tion  the  disag^-eeing  votes  of  Sie  two  Houses, 
over  which  alone  they  had  any  jurisdiction, 
come  in  and  report  a  substitute  essentially  dif- 
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ferent  firom  either  the  provisions  of  the  Hoose 
bin  or  of  the  Senate  bilL  In  ray  opinion  they  had 
DO  earthly  power  to  do  so.  Is  not  the  whole 
character  of  the  bill  changed?  The  bill  as  it 
passed  the  Senate  provided  simply  for  a  Bureau 
of  Freedmen ;  this  provides  for  all  the  machin- 
ery of  a  great  national  Department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, looking  to  no  temporary  duration  or 
conseqaencea,  but  a  permanent  system  by  which 
four  million  freed  Africans  are  to  be  billeted 
upon  the  Treasury  for  all  time  to  come.  We 
inake  them  free  upon  the  theory  that  they  de- 
serve freedom,  that  they  can  take  care  of  them- 
selvesL  If  I  had  believed  these  four  million 
people  were  as  helpless  and  as  unable  to  take 
care  of  themselves  as  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts seems  to  believe  by  his  proposition,  I 
should  hare  cared  little  about  their  emancipa- 
tion frt>m  one  master  to  place  them  in  the  hands 
of  another  task-master  under  the  forms  of  law." 

The  Senate  refused  to  concur  in  the  report  of 
the  Conference  Committee  by  the  following  vote : 

Tkas — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Brown,  Chandler,  Foot, 
Howard,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Pomoror,  KomBer, 
Spragne,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Wadet^  and  Wilson— 14. 

Kats — ^H^ssra.  BuckaleW,  Carlilc.  Cowan,  Davis, 
DixoBy  Doolittle,  Grimes,  Hale,  Harlan,  Harris,  Hen- 
denon,  Howe,  Johnspn,  Lane  of  Indiana,  McDougall, 
Scsmith.  PowelL  Richardson,  Riddle.  Ten  Eyck, 
TruDbuU,  Van  Winkle,  WDlev,  and  Wright— 24. 

Absbst — Messrs.  Clark.  Coilamcr,  Conness,  Far- 
wdil,  Foster,  Harding,  Hendricks,  Lane  of  Kansas, 
5je,  SauLsbnry,  Sherman,  and  Wilkinson — 12. 

A  new  Committee  of  Conference  was  then  ap- 
pdnted,  consisting  of  Mopsrs.  Wilson,  Harlan, 
and  WiHey. 

In  the  Senate,  on  February  28,  Mr.  li^ilson, 
of  Massachusetts,  made  another  ronortfrom  the 
Conference  Committee,  on  the  bill  to  establish 
a  Bureaa  of  Freedmen^s  Affairs,  as  follows : 

The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  disagreeing 
Totes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  bill  (H.  R.  No.  61) 
entitled  '*  An  act  to  establish  a'Burean  of  Freedmen' s 
Ailairs,"  haring  met,  after  ftill  and  free  conference 
hare  acre>ed  to  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
aa  foUowa:  *'That  the  Senate  recede  from  their 
aaieodxnent  to  the  said  bill,  and  the  committee 
agree  to  the  following  as  a  substitute" : 

AM   ACT  TO  KSTABLISH  A  BURBAU  FOR  THB  BELIir  Of 
raSBDMEX  AKD  BBFU0BB9. 

Be  U  enacUd  Iw  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresent- 
lAiffcff  of  tAs  Unued  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
maAUi,  That  there  is  hereby  established  in  the  War 
Department,  to  continue  during  the  present  war  of 
lebaUioOy  and  for  one  year  thereafter,  a  Bureau  of 
SeAigeeSy  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands,  to  wfaich 
diall  be  committed,  as  hereinafter  prorided,  the  su- 
MnrisioD  and  management  of  all  abandoned  lands,  and 
tto  coDtrol  of  all  subjects  relating  to  reAi^ees  and 
fe«edmen  from  rebel  States,  or  from  any  district  of 
eoontry  witliin  the  territory  embraced  in  the  opera- 
tints  of  the  arm^,  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  taxj  be  prescribed  by  the  head  of  the  bureau  and 
afprored  by  the  President.  The  said  bureau  shall 
he  sader  the  management  and  control  of  a  Commis- 
aaaer,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
IIm  adrice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  whose  compen- 
Hfkm  shall  be  $8,000  ^er  annum,  and  such  number 
•f  elerka  as  may  oe  assigned  to  him  by  the  Secretary 
cf  War,  not  exceeding  one  chief  clerk,  two  of  the 
ftmrtb  claaa,  two  of  the  third  class,  three  of  the  sec- 
and  class,  and  fire  of  the  first  class.    And  the  Com- 


missioner and  all  persons  appointed  under  this  act 
shall,  before  entering  upon  their  duties,  take  the  oath 
of  office  prescribed  in  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
prescribe  an  oath  of  office,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approred  July  8, 1862.  And  the  Commiuioner  and 
the  chief  clerk  shall,  before  entering  upon  their  du- 
ties, give  bonds  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
the  former  in  the  sum  of  $50,000  and  the  latter  in  the 
sum  of  $10,000,  conditioned  for  the  fiUthful  discharge 
of  their  duties  respectiyely,  with  securities  to  be  ap- 
proTed  as  sufficient  by  the  Attomey-Oeneral,  whidi 
bonds  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  First  Comiv> 
troUer  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  by  him  put  in  suit  for 
the  benefit  of  any  injured  party,  upon  any  breach  of 
the  conditions  thereof. 

Sbc.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secri^ 
tary  of  War  may  direct  such  issues  of  proyisions, 
clothing,  and  taei  as  he  may  deem  needful  for  tho 
immediate  and  temporary  shelter  and  supply  of  des- 
titute  and  suffering  refugees  and  freedmen,  and  their 
wives  and  children,  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  may  direct. 

Sbo.  8.  And  be  it/vrther  enacted,  That  the  Presi- 
dent may,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  appoint  an  assistant  commissioner  for  each 
of  the  States  declared  to  be  in  insurrection,  not  ex- 
oeedinff  ten  in  number,  who  shall,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Commissioner,  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act ;  and  he  ahall  give  a  bond  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  the  sum  of  $20,000, 
in  the  form  and  manner  prescribed  in  the  first  section 
of  thb  act.  Each  of  said  assistant  commissioners 
shall  receive  an  annual  salaiy  of  $2,500,  in  ftill  com- 
pensation for  all  his  services.  And  any  military  offi- 
cer may  be  detailed  and  assigned  to  duty  under  this 
act  without  increase  of  pay  or  allowance.  The  Com- 
sioner  shall,  before  the  commencement  of  each  regu- 
lar session  of  Congas,  make  taW  report  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, with  exhibits  of  tho  state  of  his  accounts, 
to  the  President,  who  shall  communicate  the  same 
to  Congress,  and  ahall  also  make  special^  reports 
whenever  required  to  do  bo  bv  the  President  or 
either  House  of  Congress.  Ana  tho  assistant  com- 
missioners shall  make  <}uarterly  reports  of  their  pro- 
ceedinffs  to  the  Commissioner,  and  also  such  other 
speciaTreports  as  from  time  to  time  tmlt  be  required. 

Sbc.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Com- 
missioner, under  the  direction  of  the  President,  shall 
have  authority  to  set  apart  for  the  use  of  loyal  refu- 
gees and  freedmen  such  tracts  of  land  within  the  in- 
surrectionary States  as.  shall  have  been  abandoned, 
or  to  which  the  United  States  shall  have  acquired 
title  by  confiscation,  or  sale,  or  otherwise.  And  to 
every  male  dtixen,  whether  refugee  or  freedman,  as 
aforesaid,  there  ahall  be  assigned  not  more  than  forty 
acres  of  such  land,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  is  so 
assigned  shall  be  protected  in  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  the  land  for  the  term  of  three  years,  at  an  annual 
rent  not  exceeding  six  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of 
aaid  land  as  it  was  appraised  by  the  State  authorities 
in  1860,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation:  and  in  case  no 
such  appraisal  can  be  found,  then  the  rental  shall  be 
based  upon  the  estimated  value  of  the  land  in  said 
ycar^  to  be  ascertained  in  such  manner  as  the  Com- 
missioner may,  by  regulation,  prescribe.  At  the  end 
of  aaid  term  or  at  any  time  dunns  said  term,  the  oc- 
cupants of  any  parcels  so-assigned  may  purchase  the 
land  and  receive  such  title  thereto  as  the  United 
States  can  convey  upon  paying  therefor  the  value  of 
the  land,  as  ascertained  and  fixed  for  the  purpose  of 
d^ermining  the  annual  rent  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  are  hereby  repealed. 

jameJhaL\^a^^^  i^^'^TL'w/'''  '-^ 

W.T.WILLEY,      )  ihe  Senate. 

ROBERT  C.  SCHENCK,  )  ^anaaers  on  the 
GEORGE  S.  BOUTWEiIl,  [^^meUo^ 
JAMES  S.  ROLLINS,  \^panojtMnouse 
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Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  opposed  the  bUl, 
saying :  *'  That  bill  will  involve  an  expense  to 
this  Government  of  millions  upon  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  pot  these  freedmen,  as  they  are  called, 
in  a  stale  of  peonage.  I  do  not  think  a  more 
offensive  bill  has  been  presented  to  this  Congress, 
or  one  that  requires  greater  deliberation  ana 
more  mature  consideration.  It  will  create  a 
multitude  of  oflBce-holders.  It  will  send  them 
upon  these  States  as  the  locusts  were  sent  upon 
Egypt,  and  they  will  be  quite  as  destructive  to 
the  people  there.  In  my  judgment,  this  report 
ought  to  lie  upon  the  table  to  enable  Senators 
to  look  at  it>  and  then,  to-morrow  morning  if 
the  Senate  be  ftdl  and  they  choose  to  pass  it, 
very  well." 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  sdd :  "  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  cannot  vote  in  favor  of  this  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference.  It  places  thb  whole 
subject  in  the  control  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  becomes 
a  sort  of  appendage  to  the  War  Depaitment; 
and  the  government,  if  there  shall  be  any  thing 
in  the  shape  of  government,  established  among 
the  negro  population,  will  be  a  sort  of  military 
government.  For  one,  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
extending  that  peculiar  jurisdiction  any  further 
than  is  required  by  absolute  necessity,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  required  by  necessity  to  be  ex- 
tended among  the  blacks.  The  report  is  full 
of  imperfections.  It  is  wanting  in  specidcation 
of  the  powers  and  authorities  given  to  the  com- 
missioners and  other  ofiBcers  who  are  required 
to  act  under  it.  It  is  a  loosdy-drawn  statute, 
one  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  capable  of  great 
abuse,  furnishing  perpetual  occasion  for  con- 
struction and  interpretation ;  wanting  in  cer- 
tainty and  in  precision  in  all  points;  and,  su*, 
rather  than  vote  for  such  a  bill  as  that,  anxious 
as  I  am  to  establish  a  good  and  salutary  system 
over  the  freedmen,  I  prefer  to  have  none  at  all." 

The  report  was  agreed  to  in  the  Senate. 

The  Uouse  agreed  to  it,  after  having  refused 
to  lay  on  the  table,  by  the  following  vote  : 

Teas— Messrs.  James  C.  Allen,  Ancona,  Baily, 
Bliss,  Brooks,  Coffroth,  Cox,  Dawson,  Denison,  Eden, 
Edgerton,  Eldridge,  English,  Finck,  Oanson,  Grider, 
Harding,  Benjamin  G.  Harris,  Charles  M.  Harris, 
.  Herrick,  Holman,  Philip  Johnson,  Kalbfleiscb,  Ker- 
nan,  Knapp,  Law,  Lo  Blond,  Long,  Marcy,  McAUis. 
ter,  Mc Kinney,  William  H.  Miller,  James  R.  Morris, 
Morrison,  Nelson,  OdelL  John  O'Neill,  Pendleton, 
Pniyn,  Samuel  J.  Randall.  William  H.  Randall,  Ross, 
Scott,  John  B.  Steele.  Stiles,  Strouse,  Stuart,  Town- 
send,  Voorhces,  Wheeler,  Chilton  A  White,  and 
Yeaman— *'-. 

Nats— Messrs.  Alley^  Allison,  Ames,  Arnold,  Ash- 
ley, John  D.  Baldwin,  Baxter,  Bcaman,  Blaine,  Blow, 
Boutwell,  Brandegee,  Broomall,  Ambrose  W.  Clark, 
Freeman  Clarke,  Cobb,  Cole,  Henry  Winter  Da^ 


er,  Thomas,  Tracy,  Upson,  Van  Tatkenborrii,  Elihn 
B.  Washburne,  William  B.  Washburn.  Whalev,  Wil- 
liams, Wilder,  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Woo^bridge 
— 77. 

The  regular  session  of  Congress  closed  on 
March  4th  by  an  adjournment  tine  die.  The 
acts  respecting  the  National  Currency,  the  Fi- 
nances of  the  Government,  and  direct  Taxation^ 
are  stated  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 


Ingersoll,  Kasson,  Kelle;^,  Francis  W.  Kellogg,  Or- 
lando Kellogg,  Knox.  Littlejohn,  Loan.  Longyear, 
Marvin,  McBride,  McClurg,  Moorhead,  Morrill,  Dan- 
iel  Morris,  Amos  Myers,  Leonard  Myers,  Norton, 
Charles  O'NeUl,  Orth,  Patterson,  Perham,  Pike,Price, 
John  U.  Rice,  lid  ward  H.  Rollins,  James  S.  Rollins, 
Schenck,  Scofield,  Shannon,  Sloan,  Spalding,  Thay- 


In  the  Senate,  on  March  4th,  at  12  m.,  the 
Yice-Presideut,  Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  and  the 
Vice-President  elect,  Hon.  Andrew  Johnson, 
entered  the  cliamber,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Doolittle,  one  of  the  committee  of  arrangements. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  conducted  to  a  seat  to  the 
right  of  the  chair  of  the  Vice-President 

For  some  time  the  Senate  chamber  had  been 
crowded  with  those  dbtinguished  persons  to 
whom  admission  was  accorded  as  witnesses  of  the 
inauguration  ceremonies.  The  judges  of  the  Sn- 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  a  large  attend- 
ance of  ambassadors  from  foreign  govemmenta, 
officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  with  innnnaerabli 
others,  and  lastly,  the  members  of  the  Hoose  of 
Representatives,  with  their  Speaker  and  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  at  their  head^.  entered  and  were 
conducted  to  the  seats  prepared  for  them,  the 
Speaker,  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  being  seated  to 
the  left  of  the  Vice-President. 

The  Vice-President  then,  in  a  few  words,  id- 
dressed  the  Senate  for  tlie  last  time,  and  said : 
"  Is  the  Vice-President  elect  now  reildy  to  take 
and  subscribe  the  oalh  of  office  ? " 

The  Vice-President  elect  (Hon.  Andrew 
Johnson,  of  Tennessee),  "  I  am.  [Then  tnnung 
to  the  Senate  he  said :]  Senators:  I  am  here  to- 
day as  the  chosen  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  such,  by  constitutional  proriaon, 
I  am  made  the  presiding  officer  of  this  hody.  I 
therefore  present  myself  here  in  obedience  to  the 
high  behests  of  the  American  people  to  disohaiigo 
a  constitutional  duty,  and  not  presumptuon^ly  to 
tjirust  myself  in  a  position  so  exalted.  May  I 
at  this  moment — ^it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  the 
occasion— advert  to  the  workings  of  our  institu- 
tions under  the  Constitution  which  our  fathers 
framed  and  Washington  approved,  as  exhibited 
by  the  position  in  which  I  stand  before  the  Amer- 
ican Senate,  in  the  sight  of  tJbe  American  people! 
Deem  me  not  vain  or  arrogant ;  yet  I  should  be 
less  than  man,  if,  under  such  circumstances,  I 
were  not  proud  of  being  an  American  citizen,  for 
to-day,  one  who  claims  no  high  descent,  one  who 
comes  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  stands,  by  the 
choice  of  a  free  constituency,  in  the  second  place 
in  this  Government.  There  may  be  those  to 
whom  such  things  are  not  pleasing,  but  those  who 
have  labored  for  the  consummation  of  a  free  Gov- 
ernment, will  appreciate  and  cherish  institutions 
which  exclude  none,  however  obscure  his  origin, 
from  places  of  trust  and  distinction.  The  people, 
in  short,  are  the  source  of  all  power.  You,  Sen- 
ators, you  who  constitute  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  are  hut  the 
creatures  of  the  American  people;  your  exalta' 
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tioQ  is  from  them;  the  power  of  this  Govern- 
ment consists  in  its  nearness  and  approximation 
to  the  gJ^Q^t  mass  of  the  people.  Tou,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary Seward,  Mr.  Secretary  Stanton,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  and  the  others  who  are  your 
associates — ^yoa  know  that  you  have  my  respect 
tod  my  conlidence— derive  not  your  greatness 
tod  your  power  alone  from  President  Lincoln. 
Homble  as  I  am,  plebeian  as  I  may  be  deemed, 
permit  me,  in  the  presence  of  this  brilliant  assem- 
blage, to  enanciate  the  truth  that  courts  and 
cabinets,  the  President  and  his  advisers,  derive 
their  power  and  their  greatness  from  the  people. 
A  President  conld  not  exist  here  forty-eight 
boors  if  ho  were  as  far  removed  from  the  people 
as  the  autocrat  of  Eussia  is  separated  from  his 
subjects.  Here  the  popular  heart  sustains  Pres- 
ident and  Cabinet  officers;  tho  popular  will 
gives  them  all  their  strength.  Such  an  assertion 
of  the  great  principles  of  this  Government  may 
be  considered  ont  of  place,  and  I  will  not  con- 
sume the  time  of  these  intelligent  and  enlight- 
ened people  mnch  longer ;  but  I  could  not  be 
insensible  to  these  great  truths,  when  I,  a  ple- 
beian, elected  by  the  people  the  Vice-President 
of  these  United  States,  am  here  to  enter  upon 
the  discharge  of  my  duties.  For  those  duties  I 
daim  not  the  aptitude  of  my  respected  prede- 
eesor.  Although  I  have  occupied  a  seat  in  both 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  I 
am  not  learned  in  parliamentary  law,  and  I  shall 
be  dependent  on  tne  courtesy  of  those  Senators 
who  have  become  familiar  with  the  rules  which 
ire  requisite  for  the  good  order  of  the  body  and 
the  despatch  of  its  business.  I  have  only  studied 
how  I  may  best  advance  the  interests  of  my 
State  and  of  my  country,  and  not  the  technical 
rales  of  order ;  and  if  I  err,  I  shall  appeal  to 
this  dignified  body  of  representatives  of  States 
for  kindness  and  indulgence. 

"  Before  I  conclude  this  brief  inaugural  ad- 
dress, in  the  presence  of  this  audience — and  I, 
thoQgh  a  plebeian  boy,  am  authorized  by  the 
principles  of  the  Government  under  which  I 
Etc  to  feel  proudly  conscious  that  I  am  a  man, 
ad  grave  dignitaries  are  but  men — before  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  representatives  of  foreign 
governments,  Senators,  and  the  people,  I  desire 
to  proclaim  that  Tennessee,  whose  representa- 
tiTe  I  have  been,  is  free.  She  has  bent  the  ty- 
rant's rod,  she  has  broken  the  yoke  of  slavery, 
aod  to^y  she  stands  redeemed.  She  waited 
not  for  the  exercise  of  power  by  Congress;  it 
¥88  her  own  act,  and  she  is  now  as  loyal,  Mr. 
Attorney-General,  as  is  tho  State  from  which 
yon  come.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Federal 
CoBstitotion  that  no  State  can  go  out  of  this 
nnion;  and,  moreover,  Congress  cannot  eject  a 
State  from  this  Union.  Thank  God,  Tennessee 
hti  never  been  out  of  the  Union  I  It  is  true  the 
gperstions  of  her  government  were  for  a  time 
Jnterrupted;  there  was  an  interregnum;  but 
■he  is  still  in  the  Union,  and  I  am  her'  repre- 
■entative.  This  day  she  elects  her  Governor 
tad  her  Legislature,  which  will  be  convened  on 
the  first  Monday  of  April,  and  again  her  Sen- 


ators and  Representatives  will  soon  mingle  with 
those  of  her  sister  States;  and  who  shdl  gain- 
say it,  for  the  Constitution  requires  that  to 
every  State  shall  be  guaranteed  a  republican 
form  of  government? 

**  I  now  am  prepared  to  take  the  oath  of  office 
and  renew  my  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States." 

The  oaths  prescribed  by  law  were  then  ad- 
ministered to  the  Vice-President  elect  by  the 
retiring  Vice-President. 

The  Vice-President:  "The  term  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution  for  the  termination  of  this 
Congress  having  arrived,  by  virtue  of  the  au- 
thority in  me  vested,  I  now  declare  it  a<y oumod 
without  day." 

CONNECTICUT.  The  Democratic  Conven- 
tion of  Connecticut  assembled  at  Middletown  on 
February  8th,  and  renominated  Origen  S.  Sey- 
mour for  Governor,  and  the  same  candidates  for 
other  State  offices  selected  in  the  previous  year. 
A  series  of  resolutions  on  national  questions  was 
adopted,  including  tho  following  in  favor  of 
State  sovereignty  and  against  the  antislavery 
amendment  to  t\h  Constitution  of  tho  United 
States: 

Besolvedf  By  the  Democracy  of  Connocticut  in  con- 
rention  assembled,  that  the  corner-stone  of  our  lib- 
erties  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  principle  of  State 
■OTereignty,  and  therefore  we  solemnly  reaffirm  the 
resolves  of  the  Democracy  of  this  State  enunciated 
bj  its  several  State  conventions  held  during  the 
present  terrible  civil  war^  and  herobj  assort  with  re- 
newed fervor  our  devotion  thereto,  believing  as  we 
do  that  the  Union  constructed  by  our  fathers,  now 
menaced  and  endangered  by  the  fell  spirit  of  discord, 
can  never  be  restored  except  bj  a  strict  and  rigid 
adherence  to  the  letter  and  spirit  thereof. 

Hetohedf  That  the  recent  so-called  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  submitted  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States,'  is  a  cojert  attempt  to  overthrow  and  destroy 
the  ^reat  Democratic  iaea  of  *'  State  Rights,"  and 
was,  in  our  judgment,  designed  as  another  step  to 
consolidated  power,  an  Insuperable  obstacle  to  any 
propositions  ror  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  tho  dim. 
culties  now  existing  between  the  North  and  South, 
and  as  an  eternal  barrier  to  tho  Union. 

The  Republican  Convention  assembled  at  New 
Haven  on  February  15th,  and  renominated  the 
following  State  officers,  elected  in  the  previou* 
year:  Governor,  William  A.  Buckingham; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Roger  Averill;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  J.  Hammond  Trumbull ;  Treas- 
urer, Gabriel  W .  Coite ;  Comptroller,  Leman  W. 
Cutler.  Their  resolutions  expressed  undimin- 
ished confidence  in  the  ability,  integrity,  and 
patriotism  of  President  Lincoln;  opposed  the 
settlement  of  national  difficulties  except  upon 
the  basis  of  unconditional  submission  by  the 
seceded  States;  congratulated  the  people  on 
the  passage  of  the  Constitutional  amendment 
abolishing  slavery;  denounced  the  "doctrine 
of  State  Rights,  as  asserted  and  upheld  by  the 
rebel  leaders,  and  adopted  by  the  self-styled 
Democratic  party  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 
in  its  recent  convention,"  and  expressed  grati- 
tude to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  engaged  in  the 
defence  of  the  country.    The   election  took 
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place  OQ  April  2d,  and  resnlted  in  the  choice  of 
the  Repnbncon  candidates  by  midorities  of  ten 
thousand  and  upwards.  The  following  is  the 
vote  for  Governor : 

1865.  1864. 

WiUhun  A.  BncUDgfajUD 43,874  89,820 

Origen  8.  BeTmoor 81,889  84^62 


Mi^orltj  for  Backlngham. 11,08& 


0,658 


The  following  was  the  result  of  the  election 
for  members  of  the  Legislature : 


BepabUcaos... 
DemocnU.... 


Senate 
..  21 
..     0 


Bepnblietn  mi^iorltj.  21 


Jolal  Bdl«t 
161  182 

76  76 

"85  106 

At  the  same  election  Henry  0.  Deming,  S. 
L.  Warner,  Augustus  Brandagee,  and  John  H. 
Hubbard,  Bepublicans,  were  elected  by  large 
minorities,  to  represent  the  four  districts  of 
Connecticut  in  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress.    . 

The  Legislature  convened  at  Hartford  on 
May  Sd,  and  was  organized  by  the  election  of 
O.  J.  Hodge  as  President  pro  tern,  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  £.  E.  Foster  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  both  being  members  of  the 
Republican  party.  Governor  Buckingham  and 
the  other  State  officers  elect  then  took  the  oath 
of  office,  and  the  annual  message  of  the  Gov- 
ernor was  delivered. 

The  funded  debt  of  Connecticut  in  May,  1866, 
was  $8,000,000,  and  the  unfunded  debt  $2,- 
523,113.74,  while  the  amount  to  the  credit  of  the 
sinking  fund  was  $1,128,894.79.  The  following 
exhibits  the  disbursements  of  the  State  treasury 
up  to  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  May : 

The  payments  daring  the  yetr  for  ordinary  ex- 
penses, as  reported  by  tb^Comptroller,  were.    $417,818  80 

For  soldiers 'ikmlllcs 63^,516  78 

Advances  to  the  Paymaster- General  for  State 
bonnties,  and  payments  for  other  purposes 
connected  with  Tolontecrs  and  militia. 8,598,860  00 

Total $4,705,086  08 

The  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property 
for  the  year  was  $254,627,407,  an  increase  of 
$17,477,248  over  that  of  the  preceding  year; 
and  as  an  evidence  of  the  resources  of  the  State 
it  may  be  noted  that  her  total  indebtedness  is 
less  than  four  and  one-quarter  per  cent  of  her 
last  valuation,  and  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
excess  of  that  valuation  over  the  previous  one. 
The  claims  of  Connecticut  against  the  General 
Govefnment  for  moneys  expended  in  arming, 
raising,  and  equipping  troops,  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  prepared  in  August,  1865 : 

Her  entire  claim  thus  fiir,  is $1,872,882  84 

8he  has  received,  being  an  ad- 
vance before  the  first  settle- 
ment was  made $608,000  00 

Balance  on  first  settlement.. .     012,785  71 

Balance  on  hist  setUement.. .     171,485  70        $1,880,281  41 

Leaying  a  dilferenco  of $482,60148 

being  little  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  amount  claimed  to  have  been  expended.  So 
much  of  this  sum  as  has  been  suspended  on  ac- 
count of  property  not  properly  accounted  for  or 


not  issued  to  troops,  will  be  allowed  on  prosen 
tation  of  receipts  of  army  oflSoers  showing  isl 
the  property  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  or  upon  evidence  that  it  has 
been  issued  to  troops  mustered  into  tho  United 
States  service. 

The  School  Fund,  amounting  to  more  than 
$2,000,000,  was  unimpaired  daring  the  year, 
and  yielded  an  income  of  full  seven  per  cent, 
of  which  $132,048.75  was  expended  in  the 
education  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twenty-four  children 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years. 
The  scrip  for  one  hundred  and  eigh^  thousand 
acres  of  land  received  from  the  United  States, 
was  sold  for  $185,000,  and  that  sum  invested  in 
Government  bonds,  bearing  five  per  cent  inter- 
est in  gold.  The  avails  of  the  interest  in  cur- 
rency were  $13,283.05,  which  has  been  paid  to 
the  Treasurer  of  Yale  College,  to  be  used  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress making  the  grant.  The  average  attend- 
ance daring  the  year  at  the  public  schools  was 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  enumeration,  and  a 
larger  amount  was  raised  by  districts  for  school 
purposes  than  ever  before.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  pupils  from  sixty-eight  towns  at- 
tended the  Normal  School^  and  more  than  one 
hundred  from  that  institution  engaged  in  teach- 
ing. 

The  railroad  interests  of  the  State  dnring 
1864-'05  were  unusually  prosperous.  A  million 
more  passengers  were  carried  than  during  the 
previous  year,  and  the  gross  earnings  and  net 
earnings  were  both  largely  increased.  Not- 
withstanding almost  every  railroad  was  report- 
ed in  good  condition  and  safdy  managed,  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  accidents  were  reported, 
of  which  fifty-two  proved  fatal.  The  following 
statistics  are  compiled  fix)m  the  report  of  the 
Bailroad  Conmiissioners : 

The  chartered  capital  of  the  Beveral  raUrotdB  .  „ 

lying  in  the  State,  in  whole  or  in  part,  la....$23^W8  W 

Of  which  there  has  been  paid  in ITM^l^ 

Total  length  of  road  conatracted  under  char- 
ters granted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  tbo 

State,  18.7?? r.7........     T69*inQca 

Of  which  is  constructed  in  the  State ®U    ** 

The  aggregate  length  of  doable  track  is 125 

Making  the  entire  length  of  track  In  use 91M 

The  total  cxpenditnre  for  wwking  the  road,  as 
reported  by  the  different  companies,  amoant-  _^  „ 

For  fbel,  oil,  and  waste 685,788  81 

For  salaries,  wages,  etc^  chargeable  to  passen- 

ger,  fireigfat,  and  miscellaneons  expenses. .  .  (IK.W  K 

There  has  been  expended  during  tne  year  for  ^    .^ivi 

maintenance  of  way ^^HJ!  m 

For  maintenance  of  motive  power  and  cars. . .  ^^  m 

Making,  for  repairs  and  renewal,  a  total  cost  of  1,861,«6  9 
The  total  income  of  the  railroads  in  the  State 

daring  the  past  year  has  been ^^^SS 

Their  net  earnings  haVe  been 2,1«,888  M 

Passenger  and  other  trains  have  run  in  all  a,08«,MB  mUei, 
carrying  4,812,518  passengers. 

By  the  report  of  the  Bank  Commission's  it 
appears  that  dnring  the  year  ending  April  1, 
1865,  twenty-three  banks,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $7,850,800,  changed  from  State  to  na- 
tional institntions.  The  following  table  shova 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  banking 
business: 
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Ob  fb*  lint  daj  of  April,  1864,  the  tanking  cap- 

ifBl  of  the  Ststo  amounted  to $20,606,06S 

iBOMteofeapltaltliepastjear 817,688 

|S0,9d4,6B0 
Decrease  of  capital  by  the  change  of  twenty-three 
binks : :. 7,860,800 

nteeent  capital $18,078,850 

This  capital  is  distributed  among  forty-nine 
banks,  "whidi  hold  deposits  amounting  to  $6,- 
m,802.49,  specie  amounting  to  $852,792.96, 
or  about  eleven  and  five-eighths  per  cent,  of 
thdr  cironlation,  and  United  States  securities 
to  the  amount  of  $6,881,417.63.  Their  circu- 
lation is  $7,305,024,  and  bills  discounted  during 
the  jeor  ending  April  1,  1865,  amounted  to 
$15,273,001.21.  The  tax  paid  to  the  State  by 
the  baziks  daring  the  year  was  $32,257.69; 
licenses  and  tax  paid  to  the  United  States  for 
three  quarters  ending  April  1,  1865,  $174,- 
125.10 ;  proportioned  tax  for  the  quarter  ending 
Joly  1,  1865,  $58,041.70 ;  making  the  whole 
anount  of  taxes  $264,424.49.  The  aggregate 
unount  of  deposits  in  savings  banks  January 
1,  1865,  was  $29.142,288.58 ;  an  increase  of 
^160,066.74.  The  market  valne  of  their  as- 
lets  was  $81,087,145.85,  leaving  a  margin  on 
^  amount  due  depositors  of  $1,944,857.27,  a 
fraction  over  six  per  cent.  The  number  of  de- 
poeitots  January  1st  was  121,682,  being  an  in- 
CTcase  during  the  year  of  5,001.  Total  taxes 
pfid  during  the  year  amounted  to  $244,045.14, 
of  which  $178,310.77  were  paid  to  the  State, 
nd  $65,734.37  to  the  United  States. 

from  the  Adjutant-General's  report  it  ap- 
pears that  on  April  1,  1865,  the  State  had  a 
nirphis  of  6,089  in  three  years'  men,  without 
refarence  to  its  quota  on  the  call  of  December, 
1864,  for  800,000  men.  There  were  enlisted 
daring  the  year,  for  organizations  in  the  field, 
2,898  men,  and  8,849  substitutes  for  enrolled 
men  w^^  furnished.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
nbstitotes,  but  1,552  had  reached  the  regiments 
in  t^  field  up  to  the  date  of  last  reports,  at 
ktat  one-half  of  those  mustered  into  service 
htriog  deserted  before  reaching  the  front. 
Drain g  the  year  ending  April,  1865,  926  men 
edisted  into  the  "United  States  army  and  Vet- 
enn  Reserve  Corps,  and  were  credited  to  the 
State.  The  quotas  assigned  to  Connecticnt  un- 
der all  calls  except  the  last,  amounted  to  47,622. 
The  State  having  a  large  surplus  when  the  call 
^D^^mber,  1864^  was  made,  was  never  called 
tpon  to  famish  a  quota  under  that  call  The 
limber  of  men  actually  furnished  by  her  during 
the  war  amounted  to  54,468.  Keducing  these 
credits  to  the  standard  of  three  years,  the  State 
aeeoont  stands  as  follows,  not  indnding  the 
three  months'  men,  who  numbered  2,340 : 

ThrM  jean*  mra. 

8i,6^  nine  months*  men,  eqoal  to 1,400 

asionejear  **  **    1T6 

fitwoTeara'         «  '*    16 

HUl  three  rears*       **  **    44,^43 

tttonryears'        »*  "    84 

l^aotknown        *"  *'    1,804 

Total  eqniralent  of  three  years*  men.  .•  47,572 

The  enrolled  militia  of  the  State  at  the  date 


of  the  last  report  numbered  41,565,  of  whom 
1,485  were  active  militia. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  vital  sta- 
tistics of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1864 : 

Namber  of  births 9,784 

Loss  from  prevloos  year 161 

Marriages 4,1 71 

Gain  over  previous  rear 1,660 

Deaths 9,100 

Gain  on  prevlons  year &<tS 

Exoessof  births  over  deaths '.     867 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  deaths,  there  was  no  epidemic  generally 
prevalent,  the  percentage  from  zymotics  being 
less  than  for  two  years  preceding.  The  follow- 
ing have  been  the  ten  most  fatal  causes,  in  their 
order:  consumption,  1,171;  pneumonia.  592; 
diphtheria,  499 ;  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers, 
442 ;  old  age,  405 ;  scarlet  fever,  322 ;  dysen- 
tery, 283 ;  cholera  infantum,  284 ;  croup,  225. 

The  Legislature  adjourned  on  July  21  st,  after 
the  longest  regular  session  ever  held  in  the 
State.  Among  the  prominent  bills  passed  were 
those  imposing  a  tax  of  four  mills  on  the  dollar, 
reorganizing  the  militia,  raising  the  salaries  of 
members  of  the  Legislatare,  firom  $1.50  to  $3.00 
per  diem,  forbidding  railroad  companies  to  raise 
the  price  of  commutation  tickets,  and  author- 
izing the  treasurer  to  issue  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars more  of  State  bonds  at  six  per  cent.,  which 
should  be  fi-ee  of  taxation.  The  following  reso- 
lutions on  national  affairs  were  adopted  at  the 
close  of  the  session : 

Gehbkal  Asssmblt,  May  Session,  a.  d.  1866. 
Grateful  to  Almighty  God  who  has  brought  the  Amer- 
ican people  suely  through  the  perib  of  ciril  war, 
and  has  opened  before  tnem  a  prospect  of  peace, 
prosperity,  and  power,  the  General  Assembly,  or 
Connecticut,  considering  the  present  condition  of 
public  affairs,  thinks  fit  to  declare  as  follows : 
The  American  people  are  a  nation,  and  not  a  con- 
federacy of  nations. 

The  States  hare  certain  constitutional  rights  which 
ought  to  be  preserved  inviolable;  but,  as  between 
the  Nation  and  the  States,  the  Nation  is  sovereign 
and  the  States  are  not. 

All  men  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  absolutely  f^e ;  and  no  permanent  dis- 
crimination in  rights  and  pririleges  ought  to  exist 
between  different  classes  of  free  men. 

Treason  against  a  Republican  government  is  the 
greatest  of  crimes,  and  ouffht  to  be  treated  as  such. 
Nevertheless  a  humane  ana  generous  policy  ought  to 
be  exercised  by  the  national  Government  towanl  the 
misguided  masses  of  the  Southern  people  who  were 
not  primarily  responsible  for  the  late  rebellion. 

The  public  opinion  of  Europe,  in  reference  to  the 
domestic  affairs  of  this  country,  must  henceforth  be 
of  little  value  to  the  American  people. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  settling 
upon  its  domestic  policy,  and  especially  in  deciding 
wnat  course  it  will  pursue  toward  the  leaders  of  the 
rebellion,  ought  not  to  be  influenced  by  the  wishes, 
the  advice,  the  warnings,  the  entreaties,  or  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  foreign  nations,  but  ought^  on  the  con- 
trary, to  look  with  Jealousy  and  suspicion  upon  all 
attempts  from  such  quarters  to  affect  its  action. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  ought  never 
to  recognize  any  government  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  any  nation  on  this  continent  by  the  arms  of  any 
European  power. 

In  Its  diplomacy,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  ought,  while  courteous,  to  be  frank.  It  ought 
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not  to  make  pretences  of  fHendship  toward  nations 
that  have  manifested  hatred  of  this  countrj  in  its  late 
distrebs.  But  peace,  with  friendship  tov^ard  our 
fHends,  and  peace  without  friendfhip  toward  those 
who  are  not  our  friends,  ought  to  be  maintained  at  all 
times,  if  possible,  as  the  true  and  permanent  policj 
of  the  United  States. 

Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States. 
bT  his  great  abilities,  his  undoubted  patiotism,  ana 
his  eminent  public  services,  has  entitled  himself  to 
the  confidence  of  the  nation ;  and  since  he  is  mani- 
festly surrounded  by  many  and  great  difficulties,  and 
is  compelled  to  adopt  experimental  policies  without 
assurance  of  their  success,  he  ought  to  be  sustained 
in  the  exercise  of  great  freedom  of  action,  and  in  all 
his  efforts  to  tranquillize  the  country,  to  maintain  its 
peace  and  dignity,  and  to  promote  its  welfare,  he 
ought  to  receive  a  frank  ana  generous  support  from 
the  people. 

His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  is  hereby  requested 
to  cause  a  copy  of  these  declarations  to  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  a  like 
copy  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of 
this  State  in  Congress. 

At  the  same  session  an  act  was  passed,  in 
the  Senate  unanimonsly,  and  in  the  House  by 
a  two-thirds  vote,  submitting  to  popular  ratifi- 
cation the  following  amendment  to  the  State 
Constitution :  "  Every  male  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one years,  who  shall  have  resided  in  this 
State  for  a  term  of  one  year  next  preceding, 
and  in  the  town  in  which  he  may  offer  himself 
to  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  an  elector, 
at  least  six  months  next  preceding  the  time  at 
which  he  may  so  offer  nimself,  and  shall  be 
able  to  read  any  article  of  the  Constitution,  or 
any  section  of  the  statutes  of  this  State,  and 
shall  sustain  a  good  moral  character,  shall,  on 
taking  such  oath  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law, 
become  an  elector."  This  was  intended  to 
nullify  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
denied  the  right  of  suffrage  to  colored  persons, 
except  those  who  were  citizens  of  the  State  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  in 
1811.  The  election  took  place  on  October  2d, 
with  the  following  result : 

For  the  Amendment 27,217 

Against  the  Amendment 88,4S9 

Majority  against  Amendment 6,272 

CORWIN",  Hon.  Thomas,  an  eminent  Ameri- 
can statesman,  bom  in  Bourbon  County,  Ky., 
July  29,  1794,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  De- 
cember 18,  1865.  In  1708  his  father  removed 
to  what  is  now  Lebanon,  Ohio ;  the  son  working 
upon  the  home  farm  till  he  was  about  twenty 
years  old.  He  enjoyed  very  slender  educational 
advantages ;  but  commenced  the  study  of  law 
in  1815,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818. 
His  ability  and  eloquence  as  an  advocate  soon 
gained  him  an  extensive  practice.  He  was  first 
chosen  to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  in  1822,  serv- 
ing therein  seven  years,  and  was  first  chosen  to 
Congress  in  1830.  His  district  (the  Miami) 
was  strongly  Whig,  and  ho  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  its  politics,  having  supported  Clay  for 
President  in  1824,  Adams  in  1828,  and  zeal- 
ously supporting  Clay  again  in  1832 ;  as  he  did 
Gen.  Harrison  in  1836  and  1840.    In  the  latter 


year — Gen.  H.  having  received  the  Whig  nomi. 
nation  at  Harrisburg — a  certain  militia  Gen. 
Crary,  who  represented  Michigan  in  the  House, 
having  made  a  speech  criticizing  and  assailing 
Gen.  Harrison's  military  career,  Mr.  Corwin 
answered  it  in  a  vein  of  mingled  humor  and 
sarcasm  which  has  rarely  been  equalled.  The 
extinction  of  the  unfortunate  member  from 
Michigan  was  so  complete,  that  vhen  John 
Qnincy  Adams  casually  alluded  in  debate  next 
day  to  "  the  late  Mr.  Crary,"  the  House  fairly 
shook  with  the  general  merriment 

In  1840  Mr.  Corwin  was  the  Whig  candidate 
for  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  canvassed  the  State 
with  Gen.  Harrison,  addressing  enormous 
gatherings  in  most  of  the  counties.  At  the 
election,  he  was  chosen  by  some  16,000  ma- 
jority. Gen.  Harrison  receiving  over  23,000  in 
the  Presidential  election  that  soon  followed; 
yet,  two  years  later.  Gov.  Corwin,  on  a  reduced 
poll,  was  run  out  by  Wilson  Shannon,  whom 
he  had  so  heavily  beaten  in  1840:  the  Tote 
standing— Shannon,  129,064;  Corwin,  125,621; 
King  (Abolition),  6,404. 

In  1844  the  Whigs,  on  a  full  poU,  again  car- 
ried the  State,  giving  its  electoral  vote  to  Mr. 
Clay,  and  sending  Mr.  Corwin  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  where  he  made  in  1847  a  speech 
against  our  w^  in  Mexico,  thoroughly  expos- 
ing and  reprobating  the  iniquity  of  that  foray. 
He  served  in  the  Senate  until  Mr.  Fillmore's 
ac<;ession  to  the  Presidency  (July,  1850),  when 
he  was  called  to  the  head  of  the  Treasury, 
where  he  remained  till  the  expiration  of  Mr. 
Fillmore's  term,  when  he  returned  to  priyate 
life  and  the  practice  of  law  at  Lebanon,  and 
was  in  1858  returned  once  more  a  Represent- 
ative in  Congress  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority ;  being  reelected,  with  but  a  shadow  of 
opposition,  in  1860.  On  Mr.  Lincoln's  acces- 
sion to  the  Preiiidency,  he  was  appointed  Min- 
ister to  Mexico,  where  he  remained  until  the 
arrivfiJ  of  Maximilian,  when  he  came  home  on 
leave  of  absence,  and  did  not  return ;  remain- 
ing in  Washington  and  enga^g  in  the  practice 
of  law,  hut  taking  a  warm  interest  in  public 
affairs,  and  earnestly  cooperating  in  every  ef- 
fort to  restore  peace  to  our  country. 

His  style  ot  oratory  was  captivating,  and 
his  genial  and  kindly  nature  made  him  an  al- 
most universal  favorite.  His  death,  though 
occurring  at  a  ripe  age,  Mid  after  some  months 
of  infirm  health,  was  sudden  and  somewhat 
unexpected,  resulting  firom  a  paralytic  attack. 

COSTELLO,  Dudley,  an  Irish  author  and 
journalist,  bom  in  1803,  died  at  St  Johns 
Wood,  London,  September,  1865.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  military  oflScer,  and  brother  of  Louisa 
Stuart  Costello,  the  well-known  authoress.  He 
was  educated  for  the  army  at  Sandhurst,  and, 
obtaining  a  commission,  served  with  his  regi* 
ment  on  the  staff  in  various  foreign  stations, 
and  finally  at  Bermuda,  W.  L  Here  strong 
literary  tastes  developed  themselves,  and  most 
of  his  leisure  time  was  devoted  to  drawing  ana 
literature.    He  also  issued  a  newspaper  once  a 
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fortnigbt,  written  mostly  himself  in  different 
8^Ies  and  on  all  the  topics  of  conversation  in 
the  island,  being  at  this  time  scarcely  twenty 
years  of  age.  Having  relinquished  his  commis- 
fioninthe  army,  he  pnrsned  his  studies  on  the 
Continent  for  some  years,  residing  in  Paris  with 
hu  accomplished  sister.  For  a  time  he  was 
priTEte  draughtsman  and  amanuensis  to  the 
amous  Baron  Ouvier.  Afterwards  he  devoted 
himself  to  copying  illuminated  manuscripts  in 
the  "Biblioth^que  Royale,"  and  it  is  said  that 
he  and  his  sister  were  the  first  who  drew  pub- 
lic attention  to  copying  ancient  illuminations, 
both  in  Paris  and  at  the  British  Museum.  Re- 
tnming  to  London  in  1833,  he  became  succes- 
sivelj foreign  editor  of  the  "Morning  Herald," 
and  "Daily  News."  Besides  a  volume  of  trav- 
el "A  Tour  through  the  Valley  of  the  Meuse  " 
(1W5),  Mr.  CosteUo  produced  a  number  of 
works  of  fiction,  among  which  are  "Stories 
from  a  Screen"  (1855),  "The  Joint  Stock 
Banker"  (1856),  "The  MiUionnaire "  (1858), 
"Faint Heart  Never  Won  Fair  Lady"  (1859), 
ind  "Holidays  with  Hobgoblms"  (i860).  He 
hid  also  been  connected  with  the  "Examiner  " 
newspaper  since  1845,  and  for  thirty  years  had 
ooQtnbnted  to  many  of  the  periodicals  of  the 
dtr.  3fr.  OosteUo's  latest  separate  pubHcation 
is  "Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  Tiber,"  an  iHus- 
tnted  work  in  two  volumes.  He  was,  a  few 
jars  since,  placed  on  the  pension  list  of  the 
Boyal  Kterary  Fund  on  account  of  his  literary 
ifcifit/. 

CE0(3KER,  Nathan  B.,  D.D.,  a  clergyman 
«f  die  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  more  than  sixty  years  rector  of 
&.  Jolm^s  Church,  Providence,  R.  I.,  bom  in 


Barnstable,  Mass.,  July  4,  1781,  died  at  Provl- 
denoe,  October  19,  1665.  He  completed  hifl 
preparatory  studies  at  the  Sandwich  Academy, 
graduated  at  Harvard  CoUege  in  1802,  and  soon 
after  commenced  the  study  of  medicme  under 
Br.  Leonard,  of  PortsmonUi,  and  subsequently 
with  Dr.  Jeffries,  of  Boston.  Theology,  how- 
ever, having  greater  attractions  for  him,  he  took 
orders  in  1808,  and  was  elected  rector  of  the 
church  in  Providence,  over  which  he  presided 
until  his  death,  with  tne  exception  of  an  inter- 
val of  a  few  years,  during  which  his  health 
obliged  him  to  suspeiid  preaching.  In  1808  he 
was  ordained  a  priest,  and  made  a  FeUow  of 
Brown  University,  and  Secretary  of  the  College 
Corporation,  and  retained  his  connection  with 
the  University  throughout  his  life.  The  minis- 
terial life  of  Dr.  Crocker  is  intimately  identified 
with  the  history,  growth,  and  progress  of  the 
Episcopal  Churcn  of  that  diocese.  When  he 
removed  to  that  State  it  contained  but  foor 
Episcopal  churches,  aU  of  which  were  estab- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  English  Propa- 
gation Society,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.  In  1827  he  receivea  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Geneva  College,  K  Y. 
As  a  preacher  Dr.  Crocker  was  simple,  faithful, 
and  evangelical,  dealing  but  little  in  controver- 
sial divimty,  and  rarely  attempting  philosophi- 
cal argument.  He  aimed  to  be  instructive  more 
than  eloquent,  was  fond  of  reading,  and  his 
written  discourses  probably  averaged  irom  sixty 
to  seventy  yearly,  a  few  of  which,  as  weU  as 
some  of  his  occasional  addresses  and  lectures, 
were  published.  In  person  he  was  tall,  but  well 
formed  and  erect,  and  his  manners  were  cUgni- 
fied  and  courteous. 
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DAVIS,  Hon.  Hekbt  TTinter.  An  Ameri- 
ca statesman^  bom  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  1817, 
M  at  Baltimore,  Dec.  80,  1865.  He  was  the 
«fiof  an  Episcopal  clergyman  and  professor  in 
St  John's  CoUege,  Annapolis ;  was  partly  edu- 
ced at  that  college,  but  finaUy  graduated  at 
Hanpden  Sidney  College,  Va.,  studied  law  and 
»«  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Alexandria,  Va.  Here 
ie  rapidly  rose  to  distinction.  His  intellect  was 
*wably  suited  to  his  profession — ^keen,  inven- 
tiw,  salient,  and  with  that  power  of  continuous 
TO^  which  is  essential  to  every  man  that  has 
to  do  with  affairs  of  the  forum  or  of  the  State. 
After  practising  a  few  years  in  Alexandria,  he 
iwwred  to  Baltimore,  and  first  attained  celeb- 
%  there  in  the  Episcopal  Convention  of  Mary- 
to,  by  his  defence  of  Dr.  H.  V.  D.  Johns 
^giinst  the  accusation  of  Bishop  Whittingham, 
&  having  violated  the  canon  of  the  Episcopal 
Chinjdi,  in  consenting  to  officiate  on  one  occa- 
Boa  m  the  Eutaw  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
fa  1855  he  was  elected  a  Representative  from 
Maryland,  and  was  reelected  the  two  following 
teina,  serving  through  all  on  the  Committee 
Vou  v.— 20  A 


of  Ways  and  Means.  As  a  politician  his  un- 
flinching integrity  often  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  audacity,  and^by  nature  self-reliant,  he 
seldom  permitted  the  opinions  of  friends  to  in- 
fluence his  own  resohitions;  hence  by  those  who 
made  expediency  their  cardinal  doctrine,  he 
was  sometimes  denounced  as  self-willed  and 
impracticable.  In  1859  he  voted  for  Mr.  Pen- 
nington, the  Republican  candidate  for  Speaker. 
The  act  drew  down  on  him  a  storm  of  re- 
proach and  abuse.  The  Legislature  of  his 
own  State  passed  a  resolution  that  he  had 
misrepresented  Maryland,  and  forfeited  the 
confidence  of  her  people.  In  a  speech  made  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  in  the  House,  immedi- 
ately after,  he  told  the  members  of  the  Mary- 
land Legislature  to  take  their  message  back  to 
their  masters,  for  only  to  their  masters,  the 
people,  would  he  reply  I  In  a  still  higher  key 
he  declared  that  he  snould  rejoice  if  his  duty  to 
his  country  could  always  be  made  to  square  with 
the  interests  of  his  immediate  constituents,  but 
there  might  be  occasions  when  it  would  be 
necessary  to  consider  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
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and  disregard  the  wishes  of  those  who  elected 
him.  When  his  State  stood  ready  to  plonge 
into  secession,  he  resisted  that  purpose  with 
his  utmost  zeal  and  ability.  Representing  a 
slave  State  and  a  border  State,  he  was,  never- 
theless, conspiouoas  in  Congress  for  his  un- 
compromising radicalism,  his  early  advocacy 
of  emancipation,  of  arming  the  negroes,  &c. 
His  great  speech  at  Chicago  last  summer  was 
for  negro  sum*age.  His  Southern  birth  and  edu- 
cation, his  political  hopes,  which  were  always 
high,  and  his  professional  interests,  to  which  he 
was  much  attached,  weighed  as  nothing  against 
his  faith  in  the  principles  of  the  Declaration,  of 
**  humanity,  of  freedom,  and  of  equal  rights." 
In  1868  Mr.  Davis  was  elected  to  the  thirty- 
eighth  Congress,  in  which  he  served  with  dis- 
tinguished d>ility  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreijgn  Affairs.  In  1852  he  published  a 
book  entitled  the  War  of  Ormmd  andAhriman 
in  the  NiTieteenth  Oenturp,  His  death  was 
caused  by  typhoid  pneumonia,  brought  on  by 
taking  a  cold  bath  while  under  the  iiSuence  of 
a  heavy  cold. 

DELANCEY,  Right  Rev.  William  Hbath- 
COTB,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
Western  New  York,  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  bom  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y., 
October  8, 1797,  died  at  his  residence  in  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  April  6,  1866.  He  was  educated  at 
Yale  CoU^e,  New  Haven,  where  he  graduated 
in  1817. 

Having  studied  theology  under  Bishop  Ho- 
bart,  he  was  admitted  in  1822  to  the  order  of 
priests,  and  soon  became  an  assistant  minister 
m  the  associated  parishes  of  Christ  Church,  St 
Peter's,  and  St.  James's  in  Philadelphia.  From 
1823  to  1880  he  was  annually  chosen  Secre- 
tary of  the  Diocesan  Convention,  and  from 
1828  to  1829  was  also  Secretary  of  the  House 
•  of  Bishops.  In  1828  he  became  Provost  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  After  remaming 
in  that  ofSce  for  five  years,  he  became  again 
an  assistant  minister  of  St  Peter's  church,  and 
on  the  death  of  Bishop  .White,  the  rector  of 
that  parish. 

In  1888  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  the  newly 
constituted  diocese  of  Western  New  York.  His 
consecration  to  the  Episcopal  office  took  place 
May  9,  1889.  He  then  removed  to  Geneva, 
the  seat  of  the  Diocesan  College,  where  he  after- 
wards resided.  In  his  new  position  he  soon 
proved  himself  one  of  the  most  energetic  and 
efficient  prelates  of  his  Church.  The  visitation 
of  his  large  diocese  required  a  journey  of  more 
than  four  thousand  miles,  and  during  the  earlier 
years  of  his  administration  had  to  be  made  al- 
most entirely  by  the  old-fashioned  stage  coaches, 
or  often  by  a  privitte  conveyance  over  rough 
roads  and  through  a  thinly  setUed  country; 
still  he  was  enabled  to  make  this  journey  an- 
nuaUy  until  the  introduction  of  railways  in  that 
section  of  the  country  relieved  him  of  much  of 
the  fatigue  incident  to  his  visitation.  Through 
his  endeavors  all  the  Church  institutions 
throughout  his  district  were  placed  upon  a  firm 


basis,  and  ample  endownients  for  them  and  for 
the  episcopate  were  secured. 

Bishop  Delancey  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
High  Church  party  in  this  country,  and  Haew 
his  whole  influence  in  its  favor.  His  Church 
sympathies,  however,  were  broad  and  genenms. 
Of  late  years  he  has  been  prominent  bom  his 
efforts  to  bring  about  intercommunion  wi&  the 
Greek  Church.  He  twice  visited  En^and,  first 
in  1852,  as  one  of  the  delegates  chosen  to  repn- 
sent  the  American  Episcoj^  Chin*ch  at  the 
third  jubilee  of  the  Society  m  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel.  His  fellow  delegates  were  the 
Bishop  of  Michigan  and  the  late  Bishop  Wain- 
wright,  of  New  York,  and  all  three  reoeired 
the  nonorary  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  Bishop  Delancey's  aeoood 
visit  to  England  was  made  in  1858.  His  death 
was  partially  the  result  of  paralysis. 

DELAWARE.  Area,  2,120  square  nrifcs; 
population  in  1860,  112,216.  Until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  recent  war  a  State  d^ 
was  unknown  in  Delaware.  The  resources  of 
the  State  had  been  amply  sufficient  to  meet 
the  ordinary  expenses,  and  the. policy  to  goard 
against  indebtedness  had  become  settled.  UpoQ 
the  issue  of  the  orders  of  the  Federal  Gorem- 
ment  to  draft  the  citizens  into  the  militanr  ser- 
vice, the  Legislature  determined  to  extend  the 
credit  of  the  State  to  aid  them  in  relieving 
themselves  from  the  operation  of  the  draft  hy 
obtaining  substitutes.  For  this  purpose  tk 
State  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  prepare  and 
issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000. 
This  amount  was  increased  during  1865  hy 
the  addition  of  $110,000,  making  the  total 
$1,110,000.  A  loan  of  bonds  to  the  anjonflt 
of  $170,000  was  made  to  the  Delaware  Kail- 
road  Company  by  the  State  in  1855.  As 
a  security  for  this  loan  the  State  holds  a 
mortgage  of  the  railroad  graaranteed  hy  the 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Rail- 
road Company — a  part  of  the  line  from  Hiila- 
dolphia  to  Baltimore  and  Washingtw— and 
also  a  sinking  fund  by  the  operation  of 
which  the  entire  loan  wUl  be  paid  before  the 
maturity  of  the  bonds.  The  payment  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  general  bonded 
debt  was  provided  for  by  the  appropriation  of 
certain  sums  from  time  to  time  mud  to  the 
Treasurer  for  the  use  of  the  State.  The  amount 
thus  paid  by  a  tax  on  the  Philadelphia,  "Wil- 
mington, and  Baltimore  Railroad  during  the 
eleven  months  ending  October  81, 1865,  was 
$94,782,  to  which  addmg  the  taxes  from  other 
sources,  and  the  aggregate  was  $96,208.  This 
sum,  if  the  tax  justly  due  upon  carriers  hy 
steam  had  been  paid  by  all,  and  the  tax  npon 
the  railroad  had  yielded  in  the  same  proportion 
for  November,  would  have  been  increased  to 
upwards  of  $160,000  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 1,  1866 — a  sum  suflSdent  to  pay  the 
annual  interest  on  all  the  bonds  and  leave  foitj 
thousand  dollars  to  be  applied  to  the  prindpai. 

The  annual  current  expenditures  have  hither- 
to been  met  by  the  income  from  the  inrert- 
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molts  of  the  State,  together  with  certain  taxeS; 
&es,  finesy  forfeitnres,  &c 

Under  the  aet  of  Congress  of  July  80,  1664, 
xmpoaiii^  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent  on  tne  circula- 
tioA  of  State  banks,  the  altemative  was  pre- 
sented to  them  to  adopt  the  national  system 
antfaorlzed  bj  act  of  Congress,  or  to  go  into 
liquidation.  The  State  of  Delaware  owned 
$365,700  of  the  ciaital  of  the  Farmers'  Bank. 
An  act  was  therefore  passed  anthorizing  tiie 
change  to  the  national  system. 

The  subject  of  internal  improvements  has 
for  jears  received  much  attention  from  the 
people  of  this  State.  The  construction  and 
operation  of  the  Delaware  Bailroad  has  added 
greatlj  to  the  wealth  and  convenience  of  the 
peofde,  and  espedaUj  those  residing  in  close 
proxiniitj  to  it.  It  is  now  being  rapidlj-  ex- 
tended, by  its  connecti<Hi  with  a  Maryland 
road,  through  the  Eastern  shore  of  Mary- 
land to  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  and 
pfomisea,  when  completed,  still  fbrtner  to  en- 
hsnee  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  whole 
seetion  of  ooimtry  throogh  wliich  it  passes. 
The  Delaware  and  Maryland  Bailroad  is  now 
m.  proeeas  <^  rapid  constmction,  and  the  expec- 
titnn  of  thoee  having  charge  of  this  improve- 
ment is  ttiat  it  will  be  completed  within  the 
prasent  year.  This  road  wUl  be  of  immense 
aifaatage  to  a  Tery  prodactive  section  of  Kent 
Coontyj  greatly  in  need  of  facilities  for  trans- 
porting produce  to  market  The  comple- 
tiom  of  the  Jmxction  and  Breakwater  Bailroad 
from  Millord,  by  way  of  G^rgetown  to  Lewes, 
is  greatly  desired  by  all  the  citizens. 

The  amendment  to  the  Constitation  of  the 
United  States,  which  had  been  ratified  at  the 
dose  of  the  year,  abolished  slavery  in  the 
Sute  of  Delaware.  The  number  of  slaves  in 
the  State  in  1860  was  1,T98.  During  the  ex- 
dtement  of  the  war  this  number  bad  been 
gieady  rednced,  and  bat  few  remained  to  re- 
edre  any  benefit  from  the  measure.  The  free 
ocikared.  popniation  in  1860  was  19,829.  In  the 
Le^alatare  of  the  St«te  this  amendment  was 
i^ieeied. 

DEKMARK,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.  King, 
dristaan  IX.,  bom  April  8,  1818,  succeeded 
»  Kbvember  15, 1863,  Eong  Frederick  YIL,  in 
virtae  of  the  "London  Protocol "  of  May  8, 1852, 
sad  the  Danish  law  of  saccession  of  July  81, 
IfiSSu.  Oldest  son  of  the  king,  and  heir  apparent 
tathe  throne,  Grown  Prince  Frederick,  bom 
Jme  8^  1843.  6inoe  the  cession  of  the  Duchies 
ScUeswig;  Hi^atein,  and  Lauenburg  to  Pmssia 
Mi  Anslna,  on  October  30, 1864^  the  area  of  Den- 
■■vk  Pzwcr  consists  of  15,896  square  miles,  con- 
triain^  (February  1, 1860)  1,608,095  inhabitants. 
Tkeoiber  dominions  of  Denmark  (FarOe  Islands, 
loelaQd,  Gre^ilan^  and  the  Island  of  St.  Croix, 
8C  Thomas,  and  Bt  John,  in  the  West  Indies) 
hai,  in  1860,  a  population  of  124,020.  The 
arenge  annual  increase  of  the  population  from 
1855  to  1860  was  1.84  per  cent.  Four  cities  have 
apopfdation  above  10,000  inhabitants.  Copenha- 
gca,  155,143 ;  Odense,  14,255 ;  Aarhuus,  11,009 ; 


Aalborg,  10,069.  On  Febmary  1,  1860,  there 
were  in  Denmark  only  12,90T  persons  not  con- 
nected with  the  Lutheran  State  Church,  of  whom 
the  Jews  were  4,214 :  Roman  Cathohcs,  1,240 ; 
Reformed,  1,761 ;  Mormons,  2,65T;  Baptists, 
2,270 ;  Anglicans,  114 ;  Apostolical  Free  Church, 
202;  and  Evangelical  Lutheran  Free  Church. 
162.  Since  1860  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  has  also  been  established  in  Denmark, 
and  in  1865  full  religious  liberty  was  granted 
to  that  body.  The  receipts  in  fiie  budget  of 
1865-'66  was  calcukted  at  9,819,682;  the  ex- 
penditures at  18,979,848  rix-dolkrs.  The  pub- 
lic debt  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  indnsive  of 
Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Laeunburg,  was  on 
March 81, 1864, 113,264,944 rix-dollars;  thepai^ 
ticular  debt  of  Denmark  Proper,  8,879,889  do. 
The  share  of  the  duchies  in  the  public  debt  was 
fixed  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna  at  29,000,000  rix- 
dollars.  The  Danish  army,  on  the  peace-foot- 
ing, consists  of  12,000  men ;  during  the  war 
agidnst  Austria  and  Pmssia  it  was  raised  to 
about  55,000.  The  fleet,  in  March,  1865,  con- 
sisted of  29  steamers  (of  which  4  were  iron- 
clads), with  376  guns,  besides  a  number  of  sail- 
ing vessels. 

DIALYSIS,  ifEw  APPUOATioNs  OF.  Contenion 
^Salt  Meat  into  Freih,  ete. — An  article  on  the 
Utilizatiok  of  Brink  will  be  found  in  the  vol- 
ume of  this  Ctolop^dia  for  1864^  the  method 
— ^applied  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Whitelaw,  of  Ghisgow 
—being  that  of  dialytU,  for  which  see  also  pre- 
ceding volumes.  In  a  note  in  the  Jour,  <^  the 
Franklin  Imtitute  for  July;  1865,  it  is  stated 
that  in  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  WUliam  Marcet  be- 
fore the  London  Chemical  Society,  and  to  be 
found  in  its  journal  (December,  1864),  but 
which  the  writer  of  this  has  not  met  with,  that 
author  asserts  that  the  material  procured  from 
brine  by  the  dialytio  process,  as  shown  by  his 
experiments,  lacks  in  considerable  degree  the 
crystalloid  constituents  of  flesh,  such  as  the 
phosphates,  the  lactates,  kreatine  and  kreatin- 
me ;  and  that  it  is  thus  in  reality  very  poor  in 
nutritious  matter. 

Another  application  of  dialysis,  however, 
later  made  by  Mr.  Whitelaw,  that  namely  of  a 
mode  of  freshening  salted  meats,  appears,  so 
far  as  published  accounts  have  yet  been  met 
with,  to  promise  a  more  decided  practicability 
and  success.  The  process,  as  stated  by  the  in- 
ventor (Ohem.  NewB^  May  28,  1864),  consists 
essentially  in  placing  the  salt  meat  within  a 
dialytio  bag  made  of  untanned  skin  or  other 
suitable  material,  and  which  is  further  to  be 
nearly  filled  with  brine  firom  the  barrel;  then 
immersing  this  dialyser,  so  ^barged,  in  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  sea-water,  and  allowing  the 
interchange  of  materials  through  the  texture  of 
the  bag  to  go  on  for  several  days.  As  the 
brine  becomes  freed  of  salt,  the  meat  gradually 
parts  with  its  salt  to  the  brine,  and  this  por- 
tion also  is  in  turn  withdrawn  by  the  liquid 
without  The  process  should  continue  until 
the  meat  is  fresh  enough  for  use — or,  say, 
until  the  enclosed  brine  is  within  I*'  or  2 
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(Twaddell's  hydrometer)  of  the  strength  of  sea- 
water.  Meanwhile  the  piece  of  fle^  expands 
like  a  wetted  sponge,  gradoallj  acquiring  at 
the  same  time  a  great  part  of  the  natural  juice 
it  had  previously  lost  by  salting.  The  brine 
left  in  the  bag  can,  after  a  night^s  dialysis  se- 
parately within  fredi  water,  be  used  for  soup. 
Salted  meats  so  treated  become,  it  is  stated,  in 
effect  fresh ;  while,  if  without  bone,  they  gain 
in  juices  about  one-third  of  their  weight.  They 
may  accordingly  be  cooked  in  a  variety  of  ways 
not  suitable  for  salt  meats ;  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  through  adoption  of  the  process  at  sea, 
not  only  the  palatableness  of  flesh  foods,  but 
also  the  health  of  those  consuming  them,  may 
be  improved. 

In  the  journal  last  quoted  (June  11,  1864), 
Mr.  S.  Johnson  suggests  an  extension  of  the 
dialytic  process,  in  a  new  manner,  to  the 
purpose  of  freshening  and  rendering  edible  the 
carcasses  of  animals  which  may  have  been  pre- 
served by  Dr.  Morgan's  method — ^the  injecting 
of  antbentic  and  preservative  substances  into 
the  blood-vessels.  The  writer  thinks  that  Dr. 
Morgan's  mode  of  curing  and  preserving  the 
flesh  of  animals,  in  applying  which  the  carcasses 
must  be  preserved  entire,  must  sooner  or  later 
come  into  quite  general  use,  at  least  in  certain 
of  the  British  colonies,  where  now  millions  of 
animals  are  annually  stripped  for  their  hides, 
and  left  to  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  He  pro- 
poses that  to  prepare  the  preserved  carcasses 
for  use,  when  required,  a  current  of  water  shall 
be  made  to  circulate  through  the  system  of 
blood-vessels  (though  he  does  not  enter  into 
particulars  as  to  the  manner  of  effecting  this), 
the  vascular  system  of  the  animal  thus  being 
made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  Whitelaw's  dialy- 
tic membrane.  On  shipboard,  after  removal  of 
the  preservative  agents,  the  phosphates,  etc., 
sometimes  recommended  for  supplymg  the  want 
created  through  lack  of  vegetable  food,  could 
be  introduced.  The  writer  also  thinks  that 
the  objection  to  curing  meats  by  creosote,  or 
by  phenic  acid,  owing  to  difficulty  of  afterward 
removing  their  flavor,  may  by  the  like  process 
be  obviated.  A  later  note  states  that  the  French 
Government  has  had  trial  made  of  Dr.  Morgan's 
method,  in  the  preserving  of  entire  sheep  and 
oxen,  and  that  the  results  have  been  found  satis- 
factory. The  flesh  of  animals  killed  and  so  in- 
jected was,  several  months  later,  found  good. 

If  the  processes  now  indicated  prove  to  be 
practicable,  it  would  appear  that  through  a  re- 
sort to  them  the  transportation  of  game  and  of 
slaughtered  animals  to  distances  in  the  warm 
season  could  be  carried  on  to  an  extent  which 
circumstances  do  not  now  permit;  and  that, 
both  for  land  transportation  and  for  use  at  sea, 
a  very  considerable  saving  might  be  effected  in 
the  way  of  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of 
packing  in  ice. 

Detection  of  Vegetable  Poisons  hy  Dialysis, — 
M.  Grandeau  has  found  the  dialytic  metliod 
highly  applicable  to  the  separation  of  the  al<. 
kaloids  from  animal  matters  with  which  they 


are  liable  to  be  found  intermixed.  He  dtes  in 
stances  of  detection  of  digitaline  in  urine  con- 
taining but  0.01.  gramme  of  that  substance,  and 
also  of  the  separation  by  the  method  in  qnestion 
of  morphine,  brucine,  and  digitaline  iix>m  ani 
mal  matters. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  "Clinical  Lec- 
tures and  Reports "  of  the  London  Hospital, 
Dr.  Letheby  has  two  papers  on  the  subject  of 
poisons  and  their  detection,  the  first  entitled 
"  On  Liquid  Diffusion  in  Relation  to  Physiology 
and  Toxicology."  In  this,  he  confirms  Gran- 
deau's  conclusion  as  to  the  value  of  dialysis  as 
a  mode  of  detecting  the  presence  of  organic 
poisons,  and  shows  its  application  also  in  case 
of  arsenic  and  tartar-emetic  "While  thus  ad- 
mitting, however,  tlie  utility  of  the  process  for 
discovenng  the  presence  of  such  poisons,  he 
judges  that  dialysis  is  not  well  suited  to  deter- 
mining tiiejr  quantity. 

DIMAN,  Hon.  Btkon,  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  1846-'47,  bom  in  Bristol,  R.  I.,  in  1T95, 
died  at  Bristol,  August  1,  1865.  He  grew  up 
before  the  era  of  public  schools,  enjoying  the 
private  tuition  of  the  excellent  Bishop  Gris- 
wold,  whose  faithful  and  judicious  instructions 
he  always  recalled  with  affectionate  regari 
His  studies  at  school  formed,  however,  bot  a 
small  part  of  his  acquisitions.  Up  to  a  late 
period  in  his  life  he  remained  a  diligent  reader, 
and  few  men,  devoted  to  active  business,  pos- 
s^sed  a  more  varied  store  of  general  infonua- 
tion.  He  was  particularly  at  home  in  all  mat- 
ters of  geograpny  and  topography,  and  would 
often  astonidi  his  friends  with  the  exactnes  of 
his  knowledge  of  places  he  had  never  ?isited. 
There  was  scarcely  a  European  city  of  note 
vf'ith  the  general  outline  of  which  he  was  not 
well  acquainted.  The  most  marked  feature, 
however,  in  his  intellectual  character,  was  his 
fondness  for  antiquarian  lore.  PossessiDg  a 
wonderful  retentive  memory  for  dates  and  per- 
sons, he  delighted  to  discuss  the  days  gone  by, 
and  call  back  the  men  of  a  former  generation. 
With  him,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  perehed 
one  of  the  largest  funds  of  local  history  pos- 
sessed by  any  man  of  his  time.  Kor  was  his 
knowledge  limited  to  local  traditions.  He  was 
well  versed  in  New  England  history,  and  in  the 
history  of  the  mother  coxmtry,  especially  dur- 
ing tiie  Commonwealth,  An  ardent  admirer 
of  the  Puritans,  and  especially  of  their  great 
hero,  Cromwell,  he  always  stood  firm  for 
rational  liberty  in  Church  and  State,  and  gave 
his  most  emphatic  approval  to  the  great  meas- 
ures of  Preadent  lincohi.  Of  English  politics 
he  also  possessed  a  very  exact  knowledge.  At 
an  early  age  Gov.  Diman  entered  the  conntmg 
room  of  the  late  Hon.  James  De  ¥ol4  who, 
during  the  war  of  1812,  had  accumulated  one 
of  the  largest  estates,  for  that  time,  ja  f/^f 
England.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  De  Wol^m 
1837,  he  continued  for  a  long  time  to  manage 
much  of  the  property.  At  one  time  hewtf 
extensively  engaged  in  the  whale  fis^^^".^  *?; 
used  to  show  with  just  pride  a  beautiful  modci 
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of  ft  ship  completely  eqmpped,  presented  to  him 
by  one  of  his  oflScers  upon  whom  he  had  con- 
fared  a  favor.  As  the  whale  fishery  declined, 
be  tnmed  his  attention  to  cotton  raanufactnres, 
and  became  treasurer  and  afterward  president 
of  the  Bristol  Steam  Mill.  He  was  also  for 
many  years  president  of  the  Bank  of  Bristol. 
He  always  took  great  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  church  which  he  attended,  and  at  one  time 
was  president  of  the  "  Catholic  Congregational 
Sodety."  He  was  a  liberal  contributor  toward 
the  erection  of  the  solid  and  beautiful  struc- 
ture, whose  granite  buttresses  will  long  stand 
as  a  grateful  memorial  of  the  labors  of  his 
pastor,  the  venerable  Dr.  Shepard.  For  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  he  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
political  questions,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
political  contests.  He  was  one  of  the  conven- 
tion which  nominated  Gen.  Harrison  for  the 
Presidency  in  1850,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
effect  the  election  of  his  favorite  political  leader, 
Henry  Claj.  For  Mr.  Clay  he  cherished  that 
almost  idolatrous  enthusiasm  which  that  emi- 
nent statesman,  more  than  any  American  who 
I  his  lived  since  Alexander  Hamilton,  seemed 
I  everywhere  to  awaken.  For  many  years, 
I  mder  the  old  charter,  Gov.  Diman  was  either 
a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  or  a  Sen- 
itor,  and  was  Lieutenant-Governor  for  three 
i  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  present  con- 
stitution. He  was  elected  Governor  in  1846, 
in  the  exciting  canvass  that  attended  the  dis- 
nq)tion  of  the  famous  "Law  and  Order  "  party. 
Sbee  that  time  he  felt  less  interest  in  politics, 
ratO  the  great  issue  came  up  which  resulted  in 
the  dvil  war.  His  death  was  the  result  of  a 
severe  aooplectic  attack. 

DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCE  AND 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS.  Some  important 
correspondence  took  place  during  the  year 
18$5  relative  to  events  of  interest  to  the 
United  States. 

Rea>gnition  of  the  End  of  the  War, — The 
foQowing  letter  was  addressed  by  Earl  Russell 
to  Uie  Lords  Commissioners  of  Admiralty,  recog- 
nizing the  close  of  the  war  in  this  country : 

FoRZiaif  OincB,  June  9d,  186St 
Mt  Lobds  :  I  have  the  honor  to  state  to  your  Lord- 
aSapi.  that  since  the  date  of  my  letter  of  the  11th  ulti- 
ao,  intelligence  has  reached  this  country  that  the 
bte  I^esident  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States  has 
been  captured  by  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States,  transported  as  a  prisoner  to  Fortress  Monroe, 
aad  that  the  armies  hitherto  kept  in  the  field  by  the 
Confederate  States  have  for  the  most  part  surren- 
4aed  or  dispersed.  In  this  posture  or  afiairs,  her 
Xnestj*!  Government  are  of  the  opinion  that  neutral 
noons  cannot  bat  consider  the  civil  war  in  North 
Aaerica  aa  at  an  end.  In  conformity  with  this  opin- 
■aoo,  her  Majesty's  Government  recognize  that  peace 
hm  beNi  restored  within  the  whole  tmitory  of  which 
ike  rniied  States  of  North  America,  before  the  com- 
Beneement  of  the  civil  war,  were  in  undisturbed 
pw  MiMon.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  such 
vteogmtion,  on  the  part  of  her  Majestr  s  Government, 
her  Majesty's  several  authorities  m  all  ports,  harbors, 
and  waters,  belonging  to  her  Majesty,  whether  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  beyond  the  seas,  must  hence- 
ferth  refuse  permission  to  any  vessels  of  war  carry- 
ing the  Confederate  flag,  to  enter  such  ports,  harbors, 


and  waters^  and  must  require  any  Confederate  vessels 
of  war,  which  at  the  time  when  these  orders  reach 
her  Majesty's  authorities  in  such  ports,  harbors,  and 
waters,  may  have  already  entered  therein,  on  the 
faith  of  a  proclamation  heretofore  issued  by  her  Mi^- 
esty,  and  which  having  complied  with  the  provisions 
of  such  proclamation,  may  oe  actually  within  such 
ports,  harbors,  and  waters,  forthwith  to  depart  from 
them. 

But  her  Majesty's  Government  consider  that  due 
regard  for  nationu  good  faith  and  honor  require  that 
her  M^'esty's  authorities  should  be  instructed  as  re> 
gards  any  such  Confederate  vessels  so  departing,  that 
they  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  prohibition  here- 
tofore enforced  against  the  pursuit  of  them  within 
twenty-four  hours  by  a  cruiser  of  the  United  States 
lying  at  the  time  within  any  such  ports,  harbors,  and 
waters,  and  that  such  prohibition  should  be  then  and 
for  the  last  time  maintained  in  their  favor.  If,  how- 
ever, the  commander  of  any  Confederate  vessel  of 
war  which  mav  be  found  in  any  port,  harbor,  or  wa- 
ters of  her  Majestv's  at  the  time  these  new  orders  are 
received  by  her  Majesty's  authorities,  or  may  enter 
such  port,  harbor,  or  waters  within  a  month  after 
these  new  orders  are  received,  should  wish  to  divest 
his  vessel  of  her  warlike  character,  and  after  disarm- 
ing her,  to  remain  without  the  Confederate  flag  with- 
in British  waters,  her  Mi^esty's  authorities  may  allow 
the  commander  of  such  vessel  to  do  so  at  his  own 
risk  in  all  respects,  in  which  case  he  should  be  dis- 
tinctly apprised  he  is  to  expect  no  further  protection 
iVom  her  Majestv's  Government,  except  such  as  he 
may  be  entitled  io  in  ordinary  course  of  administra- 
tion of  law  in  time  of  peace.  The  rule  as  to  twenty- 
four  hours  would,  of  course,  not  be  applicable  to  the 
case  of  such  vessels. 

I  have  addressed  a  similar  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home,  Colonial,  India,  and  War  Of- 
flees,  and  also  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  her  Maj- 
esty's Treasury,  requesting  them,  as  I  do  your  Lord- 
shipSj  to  issue  ii^structions  in  conformity  \«ith  the 
decision  of  her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  several 
British  authorities  at  nome  or  abroad  who  may  be 
called  upon  to  act  in  the  matter. 

I  am,  &c.,  RUSSELL. 

Official  notification  having  been  given  to  the 
Government,  that  the  end  of  the  war  was  rec- 
ognized, as  stated,  Mr.  Seward  writes  to  the 
British  Minister,  Sir  F.  W.  H.  Bruce,  at  Wash- 
ington, as  follows : 

DxPABTifurr  op  Statk,  WAsmxaTOir,  Jane  19, 1865. 

Sir:  Due  consideration  has  been  given  to  a  de- 
spatch which  Earl  Russell  addressed  to  you  on  the 
2d  of  June,  instant,  and  of  which,  on  the  14th  inst., 
you  were  so  kind  as  to  leave  a  copy  at  this  depart- 
ment. The  President  is  gratified  bv  the  information 
which  that  paper  contains,  to  the  e^Tcct  that  her  Maj- 
esty's Government  have  aetermined  to  consider  the 
war  which  has  lately  prevailed  between  the  United 
States  and  the  insurgents  of  this  country  to  have 
ceased  defactOy  and  that  her  Majesty's  Government 
now  recognize  the  reSstablishment  of  peace  within 
the  whole  territory  of  which  the  United  States  were 
in  undisturbed  possession  at  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war. 

The  President  is  also  gratified  to  learn  from  Etirl 
Russell's  despatch  that  her  Majesty's  Government 
will  forthwith  send  to  her  Majesty^s  authorities  in  all 
ports,  harbors,  and  waters  belonging  to  her  Majestv, 
whether  within  the  United  Kingdom  or  beyond  the 
seas,  orders  henceforth  to  refuse  admission  into  any 
such  ports,  harbors,  and  waters  of  any  vessel  of  war 
carrying  the  insurgent  flag,  and  to  require  any  insur- 

§ent  vessels  of  war,  which  after  the  time  that  the  or- 
ers  may  be  received  by  her  Majesty's  authorities 
may  have  already  entered  such  ports,  and  which  hav- 
ing complied  witn  the  previous  proclamations  of  the 
Bntish  Government,  may  be  actually  within  such 
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ports,  harbors,  and  waters,  forthwith  to  depart  from 
the  same. 

It  is  with  regret,  howerer,  that  I  hare  to  inform 
Tou  thai  Earl  Bnssell's  despatch  is  accompanied 
Dj  some  reserrations  and  explanations  which  are 
deemed  unacoeptable  br  the  GoTemment  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  haraljr  necessary  to  say  that  the 
United  States  do  not  admit  what  thej  hare  hereto- 
fore constantly  controrerted,  that  the  original  con- 
cession of  belligerent  pririleges  to  the  rebels  by  Qreai 
Britain  was  either  necessary  or  jnst,  or  sanctioned 
by  the  law  of  nations. 

The  correspondence  which  took  place  between  this 
Goremment  and  that  of  her  Majesty  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  insurrection  shows  that. the  United  States 
deemed  the  formation  of  a  mutual  engagement  by 
Great  Britain  with  France,  that  those  two  Powers 
would  act  in  concert  in  regard  to  the  said  insurrec- 
tion, to  be  an  unfriendly  proceeding,  and  that  the 
United  States  therefore  declined  to  receive  from 
either  of  those  powers  any  communication  which 
avowed  the  existence  of  such  arrangement.  I  have 
therefore  now  to  regret  that  Earl  Russell  has  thought 
it  necessary  to  inform  this  Government  that  her  Maj- 
esty's Government  have  found  it  expedient  to  con- 
sult with  the  Government  of  France  upon  the  question 
whether  her  Majesty's  Government  will  now  recog- 
nise the  restoration  of  peace  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  forther  source  of  regret  that  her  Mi^esty's 
Government  avow  that  they  will  still  continue  to 
consider  that  any  United  States  cruiser,  which  shall 
hereafter  be  Ijiog  in  a  British  port,  harbor,  or  waters, 
shall  be  detainea  twenty-four  hours,  so  as  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  an  insurgent  vessel,  then  actually 
being  within  said  port,  harbor,  or  waters,  to  gain  the 
advantage  of  the  said  time  for  her  departure  from 
the  same  port,  harbor,  or  waters. 

It  is  a  further  source  of  re^^  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  have  deemed  it  proper  to  make  the 
additional  reservation  in  favor  of  insurgent  vessels 
of  war.  that  for  the  period  of  a  nhole  month  which 
shall  elapse  after  the  new  orders  now  to  be  issued  by 
her  Migestv's  Government  shall  have  been  received 
by  the  said  authorities,  any  insurgent  vessel  which 
may  be  found  in  or  which  may  enter  any  port,  har- 
bor, or  waters  of  her  Majesty's  dominions,  and  which 
mav  desire  to  divest  itself  of  its  warlike  character, 
and  to  assume,  the  flag  of  an^  nation  recognized  by 
her  Migesty's  Government,  with  which  her  Migesty 
is  at  peace,  will  be  allowed  to  do  so ;  and  further, 
that  such  vessels,  after  disarming  themselves,  will  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  such  port,  harbor,  or  waters 
without  an  insurgent  flag,  although  the  twenty-four 
hours'  rule  will  not  be  applicable  to  the  cases  of  such 
vessels.  Far  from  bein^  able  to  admit  the  legality 
or  justice  of  the  instructions  thus  made,  it  is  my  duty 
to  inform  your  Excellency  that,  in  the  nrst  place,  the 
United  States  cannot  assent  to  an  abridgment  of 
reciprocal  hospitalities  between  the  public  vessels  of 
the  United  States  and  those  of  Great  Britain.  So 
loujg  as  her  Mi^esty's  Government  shall  insist  upon 
enforcing  the  twenty-four  hours'  rule  before  men- 
tioned, of  which  the  United  States  have  so  long,  and 
as  they  think,  so  justly  complained,  the  United  States 
must  apply  the  same  rule  to  pubhc  vessels  of  Great 
Britain. 

Again,  it  is  my  duty  further  to  state  that  the  United 
States  cannot  admit,  and  on  the  contrary  they  con- 
trovert and  protest  against  the  decision  of'^the  British 
Government,  which  would  allow  vessels  of  war  of  in- 
surgents or  pirates  to  enter  or  leave  British  ports, 
whether  for  disarmament  or  otherwise,  or  for  assum- 
ing a  foreis^  flag,  or  otherwise.  As  to  all  insurgent 
or  piraticsi  vessels  found  in  ports,  harbors,  or  waters 
of  British  dominions,  whether  they  entered  into  such 
ports,  harbors,  or  waters  before  or  after  any  new 
orders  of  her  Mi\jes^'s  Government  may  be  received 
by  anv  authority  of  her  Miyesty's  Government  estab- 
lishea  there,  the  Government  maintaus  and  insists 
that  such  vessels  are  forfeited  to  and  ought  to  be  de- 


livered to  the  United  States  upon  reasonable  appb 
cation  in  such  cases  made,  and  that  if  captured  al 
sea.  under  whatsoever  flag,  by  a  naval  force  of  the 
Unitea  States,  which  capture  will  be  lawful 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  exceptioos  and  res- 
ervations which  nave  been  made  by  her  Majcstj's 
Government,  and  which  have  been  herein  considered, 
the  United  States  accept  with  pleasure  the  declars. 
,  tion  by  which  her  Majesty's  Government  have  with, 
drawn  their  former  concessions  of  belligerent  cb«r> 
acter  to  the  insurgents,  and  this  Government  further 
admits  that  the  normal  relations  between  the  two 
countries  being  practically  restored  to  the  conditioD 
in  which  thev  stood  before  the  civil  war,  the  right  to 
search  Britisn  vessels  has  come  to  an  end  bj  ao  ar- 
rangement satisfiactory  in  every  material  respect  be- 
tween the  two  nations. 

It  will  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  this  GoTen- 
ment  to  know  that  her  Miyesty's  GovemmeDt  hiro 
considered  the  views  herein  presented  in  a  spirit 
favorable  to  the  establishment  of  a  lastine  and  inti- 
mate friendship  between  the  two  nations.  1  hare,  Ac 
WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Seward  addressed  the 
following  note  to  the  Secretary  of  the  NaTy: 
Depabtmekt  or  Stats,  Washctotoh.  Jnne  10, 186Si 
Bon.  Gideon  Welles,  Sea-etary  of  the  jTavy: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  for  your  infor. 
mation  a  correspondence  between  Sir  Frederick  W. 
H.  Bruce  and  the  department,  upon  the  sabiect  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  pretended  concession  of  bellig- 
erent rights  to  the  insurgents. 

In  view  of  this  correspondence  I  suggest,  there- 
fore, that  you  communicate  to  the  navaloflBccis of 
the  United  SUtes  the  results  following  therefrom, 
namely: 

Great  Britain  withdraws  her  concessions  hereto- 
fore made  of  a  belligerent  character  from  the  insor- 
gents. 

That  the  withdrawal  of  the  twentv-four  hoars'  rule 
has  not  been  made  absolute  by  Great  Britain,  and 
that  therefore  the  customary  courtesies  are  not  to  be 
paid  by  our  vessels  to  those  of  the  British  navjr. 

The  right  of  search  of  British  vessels  is  terminated. 
Of  course  this  nas  no  bearing  upon  the  operation  of 
the  existing  slave-trade  treatv. 

Any  insurgent  or  piratical  vessels  found  on  the 
high  seas  may  be  lawtully  captured  by  vessels  of  the 
United  States. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD, 
Secretary  of  State. 

This  was  soon  followed  by  a  complete  resto- 
ration of  intercourse  between  the  two  countries, 
on  the  same  footing  as  before  the  war.  letten 
also  issued  from  the  Governments  of  France  and 
other  nations  recognizing  the  dose  of  the  war, 
but  in  more  complete  and  positive  terms  than 
that  of  Earl  RusselL 

The  Shmandoah.'^The  departure  from  Lon- 
don, xmder  the  British  flag,  of  the  steamer  &» 
King,  with  the  view  of  meeting  near  the  Idwd 
of  Madeira  another  steamer,  the  Laurel,  «^ 
QMitched  from  Liverpool  under  the  same  m 
and  freighted  with  arms,  munitions  of  war,  and 
supplies,  and  having  on  hoard  officers  and  creir 
for  the  purpose  of  arming  and  equipping  the 
other  vessel  to  carry  on  hostilities  against  the 
United  Stated  the  meeting  of  the  ships  »:  the 
point  of  rendevous,  the  formal  transfer  of  the 
Sea  King  to  emissaries  of  the  Confederate 
States,  her  being  declared  a  Confederate  man- 
of-war,  under  the  name  of  the  Shenandoah,  and 
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Oie  transshipinent  of  the  cargo  and  men  from 
the  Laarel  to  the  other,  thus  fitting  oat,  equip- 
ping, and  manning  her  as  a  rehel  cruiser,  in 
which  character  she  was  used  to  depredate  on 
American  commerce,  afforded  grounds  for  a 
oontinnance  of  the  corre«^ndence  hetween  the 
representatiyes  of  the  two  Governments  upon 
this  violation  of  neutrality,  and  the  claim  of  the 
United  States  for  indemnity  for  losses  sustained 
from  vessels  so  furnished  and  fitted  out.  Under 
date  of  October  21,  1865,  Mr.  Adams  addressed 
£arf  Bnssell  as  follows : 

Leoattox  or  tot  TJicrnfD  States,  ) 
LoinK>K,  October  21, 1863t        J 

Mr  Lokd:  Under  instmcilons  from  mj  GoTem- 
ment,  I  hare  the  honor  to  submit  to  your  considera- 
tion copies  of  certain  papers  relative  to  the  destruc- 
tion or  the  whaling  barque  William  C.  Nye  by  the 
vessel  known  under  the  name  of  the  Shenandoah. 

I  am  further  directed  to  state,  that  in  view  of  the 
origin,  equipment,  and  manning  of  that  vessel,  my 
Government  claims  to  look  to  that  of  Great  Britain 
for  indemnification  for  this  and  other  losses  that  have 
been  occasioned  by  her  depredations. 

In  order  that  the  facts  attending  this  particular  case 
may  be  fully  laid  before  you,  I  pray  your  Lordship's 
attention  to  the  series  or  papers  herewith  transmit- 
ted, which  relate  to  a  yerj  material  portion  of  this 
Tessel's  career. 

In  the  statement  of  this  case  I  shall  endeavor  to 
confine  myself  to  a  recapitulation  of  the  principal 
&ct8.  To  this  end  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  re- 
call your  attention  to  certain  portions  of  the  corre- 
spondence which  I  have  heretofore  had  the  honor  to 
hold  with  your  Lordship. 

In  the  letter  which  I  was  directed  to  address  to 
your  Lordship  on  the  6th  of  September,  1864,  when 
I  was  under  the  painful  necessity  of  remonstrating 
against  the  conduct  of  the  commander  of  the  yacht 
Becrfaound  in  rescuing  from  the  hands  of  the  victor 
in  the  strife  many  of  the  crew  of  the  Alabama,  I  re- 
oeired  orders  to  submit  to  your  consideration  four 
propositions,  two  of  which  were  in  the  following 
wonls: 

8.  That  the  eonttnaanoe  of  these  personi  to  receive  from 
way  British  authorities  or  subjects  peetmitrr  SAsistance  or 
soppUea,  or  the  r^alar  pajment  of  wttfes,  for  the  purpose 
of  OM>re  effeetnallj  carr3riog  on  hoetile  Intentions  from  this 
kingdom  as  a  base,  is  a  ffrieyanco  against  which  it  is  mr 
dntj  to  remonstrate,  and  for  which  I  ask  a  remedy  in  thev 
eonTletlon  and  punishment 

4  The  occasion  has  been  thon^t  to  warrant  a  direction  to 
Be  to  ask  with  earnestness  of  ner  Mi^esty^  OoTerament 
that  it  ahoald  adopt  each  measures  as  may  be  elTecUye  to 
prerent  the  preparation,  eqnipment,  aud  oatflt  of  any  farther 
BSTal  expedition  from  British  shores  to  make  war  against 
the  United  States. 

To  these  propositions  your  Lordship  was  pleased 
to  reply  on  the  86th  of  September,  by  statinff  that 
the  rescue  of  these  people  from  the  sea,  ana  from 
thdr  captors,  was  res^trded  by  you  as  a  praiseworthy 
act  of  humanity,  and  that  after  their  escape  into  this 
kingdom  as  a  refuge  any  attempt  to  restore  them 
could  be  viewed  by  you  only  as  a  violation  of  hospi- 
tality. ]fo  action  whatever,  so  far  ^  I  have  had  an 
(mportunity  of  knowing,  has  followed  upon  either  of 
toMe  requests. 

On  the  10th  of  November  following  I  took  the  lib- 
erty of  callixiff  your  Lordship's  attention  to  the  fact, 
Ihat  these  refugees,  who  had  been  enjoying  the  hos- 
pnatity  of  a  neutral  kingdom,  were  in  reality  persons 
most  of  them  British  subjects,  oriffinally  enlisted 
within  this  kingdom  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  actu- 
ally still  engaged. in  the  same  business,  and  held  to- 
gether with  a  view  of  makins  a  part  of  another  en- 
vnprise  of  the  same  sort  wiw  that  of  the  Alabama, 
ooQceired  and  executed  in  all  its  parts  by  agents  of 


the  rebels  residing  all  the  time  under  the  protection 
of  her  Majesty's  neutral  territory  at  LirerpooL 

The  result,  as  displayed  in  the  papers  now  submit- 
ted, shows  conclusively  that  the  "reftige"  spoken  of 
by  your  Lordship  has  been  turned  into  a  den  of  rob- 
bers: and  that  the  humanity  so  freely  commended 
baa  in  its  consequences  been  productive  of  wide- 
spread suffering  to  many  industrious  and  innocent 


On  the  18th  of  November,  1864,  I  had  the  honor  to 
transmit  to  your  Lordship  certain  evidence  which 
went  to  show  that  on  the  9th  of  October  preceding  a 
steamer  had  been  despatched  under  the  British  flag 
from  London,  called  the  Sea  King,  with  a  view  to 
meet  another  steamer,  called  the  Laurel,  likewise 
bearing  that  iag,  despatched  from  Liverpool  on  the 
iHh  of  toe  same  month,  at  some  point  near  the  Island 
of  Madeira.  These  vessels  were  at  the  time  of  sail- 
ing equipped  and  manned  by  British  subjects,  yet 
they  were  sent  out  with  arms,  munitions  of'^war,  sup- 
plies, officers  and  enlisted  men,  for  the  purpose  of  ini- 
tiating a  hostile  enterprise  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  with  whom  Great  Britain  was  at  the  time 
onder  solemn  obligations  to  preserve  the  peace. 

It  further  appears  that  on  or  about  the  18th  of  the 
same  month  these  vessels  met  at  the  place  agreed 
upon,  and  there  the  British  commander  of  the  Sea 
KinflT  made  a  formal  transfer  of  the  vessel  to  a  person 
of  whom  he  then  declared  to  the  crew  his  knowledge 
that  he  was  about  to  embark  on  an  expedition  of  the 
kind  described.  Thus  knowing  its  nature,  he,  never- 
theless, went  on  to  urge  these  seamen,  bemg  British 
subjects  themselves,  to  enlist  as  members  of  it. 

It  is  also  clear  that  a  transfer  then  tookjplace  from 
the  British  steamer  Laurel  to  the  Sea  King  of  the 
arms  of  every  kind  with  which  she  was  laden  for  this 
same  object;  and,  lastly,  of  a  number  of  persons, 
some  calling  themselves  officers,  who  had  been 
brought  from  Liverpool  expressly  to  take  part  in  the 
enten>rise.  Of  these  last  a  considerable  portion 
consisted  of  the  very  same  persons,  many  of  them 
British  subjects,  who  had  been  rescued  from  the 
waves  by  British  intervention  at  the  moment  when 
they  haa  surrendered  from  the  sinking  Alabama,  the 
prerious  history  of  which  is  but  too  well  known  to 
your  Lordship. 

Thus  equipped,  fitted  out,  and  manned  from  Great 
Britain,  this  successor  to  the  destroyed  cursair,  now 
assuming  the  name  of  the  Shenandoah,  though  in  no 
other  respect  changing  its  British  character,  address- 
ed itself  at  onoe  to  vie  work  for  which  it  had  been 
destined.  At  no  time  in  her  later  career  has  she  ever 
reached  a  port  of  the  country  which  her  commander 
has  pretended  to  represent  At  no  instant  has  she 
earned  any  national  characteristio  other  than  that 
with  which  she  started  from  Great  Britain.  She  has 
thus  far  roamed  over  the  ocean  receiving  her  sole 
protection  against  the  consequences  of  the  most 
piratical  acts  from  the  ffift  of  a  nominal  title  which 
Great  Britain  first  bestowed  upon  her  contrivers, 
snd  then  recognised  as  legitimatizing  their  success- 
ful fraud. 

I  am  not  nnmindftil  of  the  grounds  which  have 
been  heretofore  assigned  by  your  Lordship  as  re- 
leasiuff  her  Majestys  Government  from  responsi- 
bility Tor  the  flag^nt  conduct  of  this  vessel.  It  if 
urged  that  there  is  no  power  to  prevent  vessels  bear- 
ing the  semblance  of  merchant  snips  from  leaving  the 
ports  of  this  kingdom  and  meeting  each  other  at  some 

Slace  on  the  ocean  far  beyond  her  Maiesty's  jurisdio- 
on  for  the  execution  of  a  purpose  like  that  now  in 
question.  The  parties  to  it  violate  no  law  of  the 
land,  provided  they  commit  no  offence  against  the 
neutrality  of  the  kingdom  within  its  territorial  limits. 
While  I  cannot  myself  quite  appreciate  the  force  of 
this  reasining,  so  far  as  it  may  be  applied  to  absolve 
one  nation  fh)m  its  international  obligations  with  an- 
other merely  on  account  of  the  skill  of  its  subjects  in 
evading  the  local  law,  I  am  at  the  same  time  not  dis- 
posed to  underrate  the  difficultifs  which  the  besU 
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Intentioned  OoTemment  maj,  in  perfonning  its  doty, 
experience  from  that  cause.  Its  will  may  certainlj 
be  sometimes  bafiSed  by  the  arts  of  desperate  and 
profligate  adrentorers. 

Did  the  merits  of  this  case  depend  upon  the  mere 
fact  of  the  escape  of  the  Tessel  from  a  British  port  by 
eluding  the  yigilance  of  the  authorities,  it  mieht, 
perhaps,  be  considered  as  not  entailing  upon  her 
Mtgestj's  Government  so  heavy  a  responsibility. 
There  are  other  circumstances  connected  with  ^at 
event  which  aggravate  its  nature.  One  of  the  most 
grave  appears  to  be  the  fact  that,  after  the  escape  had 
occurred,  and  the  nefarious  project  had  been  consum- 
mated, her  Majesty's  Government,  nevertheless,  in- 
stead of  taking  prompt  measures  to  denounce  the 
transaction  thus  comj>leted  in  defiance  of  its  authori- 
ty, and  refusing  to  give  it  the  smallest  countenance 
in  any  British  port,  deliberately  proceeded  to  accept 
the  result  as  legitimate,  and  to  direct  that  this  vessel 
so  constituted  should  be  from  that  moment  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  which  an  honest  belligerent  might 
claim  or  any  vessel  of  the  United  States  would  enjoy. 

The  consequences  of  what  I  cannot  but  regard  as 
this  most  unfortunate  construction  of  international 
law.  by  which  success  in  committing  the  fraud  was 
made  the  only  test  to  purge  it  of  its  offensive  nature, 
have  been  manifested  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
Shenandoah  was  received  wherever  it  went  in  the 
British  dependencies.  The  supplies  there  obtained, 
under  one  pretence  and  another,  particularly  in  the 
remote  ports  of  Australia,  have  enabled  this  vessel 
to  keep  the  seas,  and  to  continue  her  depredations 
lonff  aner  she  had  been  stripped  of  the  last  shadow 
of  the  character  with  which  ner  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment voluntarily  chose  to  invest  her  at  the  outset 
It  is  impossible  to  read  the  papers  which  have  been 
forwarded  to  my  Government  fr^m  the  Consul  at 
Melbourne,  copies  of  which  are  submitted  with  this 
note,  without  reeling  that  in  no  instance  on  record 
have  similar  concessions  been  made  to  a  vessel  of 
such  a  fraudulent  origin,  or  of  such  offensive  partiality 
being  manifested  toward  it  by  a  portion  or  a  nation 
professing^  to  style  itself  neutral.  In  consenting  to 
receive  this  vessel,  after  the  facts  of  its  illegal  origin 
and  outfit  had  been  satisfactorily  established,  I  cannot 
resist  the  conviction  that  her  Majesty's  Government 
assumed  a  responsibility  for  all  the  damage  which  it 
has  done,  and  which,  down  to  the  latest  accounts,  it 
was  still  doing,  to  the  peaceful  commerce  of  the 
United  States  on  the  ocean. 

I  pray  permission  to  call  your  Lordship's  attention 
to  still  another  of  the  circumstances  which  appear  to 
me  among  the  most  grave  belonging  to  this  case. 
This  enterprise  seems  to  have  been  the  last  of  the 
series  conceived,  planned,  and  executed  exclusively 
within  the  limits  of  this  kingdom.  It  emanated  from 
persons  established  here  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  as  ajg^ntsof  the  rebel  authorities,  who  have  been 
more  effectively  employed  in  the  direction  and  super-  • 
intendence  of  hostile  operations  than  if  they  had  been 
situated  in  Richmond  itself.  In  other  words,  so  far 
as  the  naval  branch  of  warfare  is  concerned,  the  real 
bureau  was  fixed  at  Liverpool,  and  not  in  the  United 
States.  The  vessels  were  constructed  or  purchased, 
the  seamen  enlisted,  the  armament  obtained,  the  sup- 
plies of  every  kind  procured,  the  cruises  projected, 
and  the  officers  ana  men  regularly  paid  nere.  In 
other  words,  all  the  war  made  on  the  ocean  has  been 
made  from  England  as  the  starting  point.  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  furnish  from  time  to  time  to  your 
Lordship  evidence  of  the  most  conclusive  character 
touching  most  of  these  points,  and  I  have  even  desig- 
nated the  chief  individuals  to  whom  the  supreme  di- 
rection of  the  operations  had  been  intrusted.  I  fail 
to  be  able  to  recall  in  history  a  case  of  more  flagrant 
and  systematic  abuse  of  the  neutrality  of  •  country 
by  a  belligerent,  kept  up  for  an  equal  length  of  time 
But  what  1  cannot  but  tnink  still  more  remarkable  is 
that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  the  frequent  repre- 
sentations and  remonstrances  made  by  myself  under 


the  instructions  of  my  Government,  so  far  as  I  here 
been  permitted  to  learn,  not  a  single  effort  was  era 
made  oy  her  Migesty's  Government  either  to  prereol 
or  to  punish  the  persons  known  to  be  engaeed  in  thii 
most  extraordinary  violation  of  tiie  law  of  the  land. 
Prosecutions  have  been  instituted,  indeed,  against  a 
few  persons  who  were  alleged  to  have  been  acting  in 
contravention  of  the  provisions  of  the  Enlistoent 
Act  Mr.  Rumble,  after  escaping  from  justice  by  the 
leniency  of  a  jury,  received  a  decided  censure  frpm 
the  Government ;  Captain  Corbett,  the  officer  com- 
manding the  Sea  King,  though  prosecuted,  appean 
never  to  have  been  brought  to  triaL  But  thne  and 
a  few  minor  cases  were  exclusively  those  of  BHtiib 
subjects,  who  appear  to  have  been  acting  mercly  u 
instruments  of  a  power  above  their  hewis.  Kot  a 
single  individual  airectly  connected  with  the  rebel- 
lion,  and  sent  here  to  conduct  the  operatbns,  bu 
ever  been  molested  in  any  manner.  It  cannot,  theit- 
fore,  be  at  all  a  matter  of  surprise  when  the  miio- 
spring  of  the  various  naval  enterprises,  the  director 
of  the  Alabamas,  Floridas,  Georsias,  and  Shenao* 
doahs,  was  left  wholly  undisturbed,  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  put  a  stop  to  the  damage  which  hu 
ensued  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  fh>m  the 
ravage  and  depredation  committed  upon  them  br 
the  operations  carried  on  from  this  kingdom.  At 
the  very  time  when  the  fortunate  encounter  of  the 
Alabama  by^  the  United  States  steamer  Kearsarge 
terminated  in  the  destruction  of  one  of  these  cor- 
sairs, the  offspring  of  the  violated  law  of  this  land, 
and  when  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  con- 
gr&tulating  themselves  that  one  great  cause  of  inita- 
lion  between  the  two  countries  was  at  last  laid  to 
rest,  it  now  appears  that  the  directing  power  to  which 
I  have  alluaed  at  once  turned  its  attention  to  & 
husbanding  of  the  seamen  saved  by  a  trick  from  the 
hands  of  the  victor,  with  a  view  to  the  immediate 
production  of  a  successor  to  the  same  work.  The 
evidence  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  sabmit 
shows  that  many  of  the  crew  saved  from  the  Alabaoia 
have  been  from  the  beginning,  and  still  continue  to 
be,  a  j>art  of  the  crew  of  the  Shenandoah.  Neither 
does  It  appear  from  any  thing  within  my  knowledge 
that  the  smallest  attention  was  ever  paid  by  jber 
Majesty's  Government  to  the  representations  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  submit  at  the  time  touching  the 
probability  of  precisely  such  an  operation. 

That  the  principal  person  engraged  in  the  direction 
of  this  bureau  was  an  officer  oy. the  name  of  J.  D. 
Bullock,  expressly  despatched  fit>m  Richmond  for  the 

Eurpose  of  organizing  it,  is  a  fact  to  which  I  had  the 
onor  to  call  your  Xordsbip's  attention  in  many 
diflTerent  forms  during  the  progress  of  the  struggle. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  evidence,  Mr.  Bullock  ap^ 
to  have  oeen  permitted  to  conduct  his  operations, 
and  especially  to  shape  the  outfit  and  the  entire  enuse 
of  the  Shenandoah,  without  the  smallest  interference 
from  any  official  quarter. 

It  may,  however,  be  objected  that,  whatever  m^ 
have  been  the  nature  of  my  remonstrances,  no  snffi- 
cient  evidence  was  presented  of  the  official  character 
and  proceedings  of  Mr.  Bullock  to  sustain  the  '^^^ 
of  any  prosecution  against  him  in  the  Courts.  Towhwo 
I  am  pained  to  be  constrained  to  reply  that  ^J^^^ 
ment  has  reason  to  believe  that  her  Mwestys  OoT- 
emment has  in  one  instance  considered  that  endwce 
sufficient  to  sustain  it  in  recognising  the  "o^^^v 
of  Mr.  Bullock  over  the  commander  of  the  SheoaB- 
doah  so  far  as  to  stop  its  career,  and  in  consenuDg 
to  furnish  the  medium  by  which  to  transmit  his  orders 
to  that  vessel.    The  power  to  prevent  oertainlj  in- 

Flies  the  previous  existence  or  a  power  to  contrw. 
beg  permission  to  express  the  hope  that  masmnca 
as  the  papers  in  which  this  fact  appears  have  not  come 
into  the  hands  of  my  Government  by  direct  commu- 
nication ftom  your  Lordship  I  may  presume  tnem 
not  to  be  genuine.  , .,  ,_j 

Should  the  fact  be  otherwise,  however,  ™^r«w. 
ily  conceding  that  the  motive  for  such  a  prooewing 
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may  hmre  been  Eabstantiallj  of  the  most  friendlj 
■alnire,  in  ftcceleratiofir  the  termination  of  the  rarago 
committod  bj  that  vessel^  I  do  not  at  the  same  time 
fed  at  fibertjr  longer  to  disuse  from  your  Lordship 
the  sense  of  extreme  sarpnae  which  the  knowledge 
•f  it  has  caused,  not  less  on  account  of  the  singular 
Roognition  thus  incidentally  made  of  the  authority 
of  one,  long  pointed  out  as  the  principal  oiTender 
against  the  neutrality  of  this  kingdom,  and  enioying 
a  degree  of  impunity  difficult  to  be  understooo,  than 
of  the  fact  that  her  Majesty's  Government  appears 
to  here  determined  thus  to  act  without  deigning  any 
signifieation  of  its  purpose  to  the  party  most  di^otly 
interested  in  the  decision. 

Since  the  |)receding  was  written  I  hare  had  the 
honor  to  receive  unomciallr  from  your  Lordship  the 
mldhinf  intelligence  that  her  Majesty's  Government 
bare  decided  to  send  orders  to  detain  the  Shenandoah 
if  she  comes  into  any  of  her  Majesty's  ports,  and  to 
cuture  her  if  she  be  found  on  the  hig[h  seas.  I  have 
taken  great  pleasure  in  transmitting  this  to  my  Govern- 
nKat.  At  the  same  time,  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned 
if  I  am  compelled  to  remark  that  had  her  Majesty's 
Government  felt  it  to  be  consistent  with  its  views  to 
adopt  this  course  at  the  time  when  it  adopted  that 
upon  which  it  has  been  my  painfol  duty  to  animad- 
vert, it  would  have  most  materially  contributed  to 
aftay  the  irritation  in  my  own  country  inseparable 
frnn  the  later  outrages  committed  by  that  vessel. 

Havinr  thus  acauitted  myself  of  the  unpleasant 
iwij  w\Uk  which  I  have  been  charged,  I  pray,  Ac. 
CHARL£S  FRANCIS  ADAMS. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  1865,  the  Shenan- 
doih  arrived  at  Liverpool,  with  a  crew  of  183 
men.  She  was  given  np  by  her  commander  to 
tibe  British  authorities  at  Liverpool,  and  her 
officers  and  crew  suffered  to  depart — Earl  Olar- 
«Bdon  stating,  In  answer  to  the  remonstrance 
of  Mr.  Adams,  that  on  inquiry  none  known  to 
be  British  sabjects  were  on  board,  and  that  in 
ttie  absence  of  some  definite  charge  of  an  offence 
eognlzable  by  Britbh  law,  and  supported  by  legal 
evidence,  the  British  Government  could  not  as- 
some  or  exercise  the  power  of  keeping  any  of 
them  under  any  kind  of  restraint. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  the  vessel  with  her 
stores,  etc,  was  delivered  up  by  the  senior  naval 
officer  at  Liverpool  to  the  United  States  Consul 
at  that  point.  An  answer  to  Mr  Adams*  letter 
of  October  21st,  was  despatched  by  Earl  Clar- 
endon, who  had  succeeded  Lord  Kussell  in  the 
ioreign  office. 

Foanaif  Omoa,  Nov.  18. 

Sib:  I  have  now  the  honor  to  reply  to  the  letter 
vUch  yoa  addressed  to  mv  predecessor  on  the  21st 
•f  October  last  respecting  the  proceedings  of  the  late 
Coafederate  steamer  Shenandoah  in  the  Pacific. 

B«t  I  must  in  the  first  instance  observe,  that  in 
■lading  to  the  answer  given  to  you  by  Lord  Russell, 
•a  the  26th  of  September,  186^  respecting  the  con- 
iact  of  the  yacht  Deerhound  m  rescuing  from  the 
■•a  a  portion  of  the  crew  of  the  Confederate  steamer 
AJabama,  after  her  convict  with  the  United  States 
ttvaux  Kearsarge,  you  omit  to  notice  the  principal 
Msage  in  that  answer,  in  which  Lord  Russell  says : 
**Ia  point  of  facl  however,  her  Majestv's  Govem- 

leat  nave  no  lawful  power  to  arrest  and  deliver  up 


tte  persons  in  question  "(that  is.  the  persons  rescued 
froB  the  sinking  Alabama).  '*  ^^^J  bave  been  guilty 
of  BO  offence  against  the  laws  of  England,  and  they 
have  committed  no  act  which  could  bnn^  them  within 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  between  ureat  Britain 
and  the  United  States  for  the  mutual  surrender  of 
ofisoders;  and  her  Hi^esty's  Government  are,  there- 
fore, entirely  without  any  legal  means  by  which,  even 


if  they  wished  to  do  so,  they  could  comply  with  your 
above-mentioned  demand ''  ^namely,  that  those  offi- 
cers and  men  should  now  be  dehvered  up  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  as  escaped  prisoners 
of  war). 

I  mav  add,  that  if  beyond  the  limits  of  British  ter- 
ritorjrtne  commander  of  the  Deerhound  had  improp- 
erly interfered  to  protect  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  Alabama  from  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  for  the  commander  of  the  Kearsarge 
to  use  the  means  in  his  power  for  the  prevention  of 
such  interference.  Once  upon  British  soil,  they  were 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  British  laws,  which  they 
had  in  no  resnect  violated;  and  her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment could  not  deprive  them  of  that  protection 
because  of  the  possibility  (whether  afterwards  realized 
or  not)  that  thev  mi^ht  again  leave  this  country  and 
become  engaged  in  further  hostilities  with  the  United 
States.  The  demand  for  their  delivery  up,  which 
was  made  by  you  in  fact,  was  identical  with  one 
which  had  at  various  times  been  made  by  foreign  Gov- 
ernments for  the  extradition  or  expulsion  of  other 
foreign  refugees— Poles,  Hungarians,  and  others; 
and  to  which  the  invariable  answer  had  been  that  the 
laws  of  this  country  did  not  empower  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  any  such  measure.  The  answer  to 
every  such  demand  is  found  in  the  fundamental  insti- 
tutions of  this  country,  in  the  law  of  JuAeoi  corpus. 
and  of  trial  by  iury.  u  any  evidence  had  been  offered 
to  her  Majesty  s  Government  identifying  any  of  those 

{>ersons  as  British  subjects  who  had  unlawfully  en- 
isted  in  the  serrice  of  the  Confederate  States,  or  who 
were  guilty  of  any  other  violation  of  our  laws,  they 
would  have  been  duly  prosecuted ;  but  no  such  evi- 
dence was  brought  forward. 

The  case  of  tne  Deerhound,  therefore,  furnishes, 
when  examined,  no  materials  for  complaint  against 
her  Majcstv's  Government. 

The  next  subiect  of  complaint  preferred  by  you  is 
the  conduct  of  her  Majesty  s  Government  in  not  pre- 
venting the  vessel  called  the  Sea  King  from  leaving 
the  shores  of  England  to  join  another  vessel  called 
the  Laurel,  which  was  sent  to  meet  her  near  Madeira 
with  arms  and  ammunition. 

You  do  not  affirm  that  her  Majesty's  Government 
had  any  power  or  jurisdiction  over  either  of  these 
vessels  wnen  beyond  the  limits  of  British  territorv ; 
but,  unless  that  assertion  be  made  or  implied,  the 
complaint  falls  to  the  ground.  For  while  these  ves- 
sels were  in  British  waters  no  information  was  given 
^uch  less  any  evidence  offered)  to  her  Majesty's 
Government  to  show  that  any  persons  concerned  in 
their  outfit  or  e(]^uipment  were  guilty  of  or  were  con- 
templating any  iniringement  of  the  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act,  or  of  any  other  law  in  force  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  nor  even  that  they  were  suspected  of  being 
engaged  in  any  design  whatever,  hostile  or  dangerous 
to  the  United  States. 

Your  complaint,  indeed,  is  against  the  general  laws 
of  this  country.  The  executive  power  of  the  British 
Crown  does  not,  nor  does  the  executive  power  (as 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  1818  is  understood  in  this 
country)  of  the  United  States,  extend  to  the  detention 
and  seizure  of  an  unarmed  merchant  vessel,  on  the 
mere  suspicion  that  she  will  or  may  bo  armed  at  sea 
in  the  waters  of  a  foreign  power.  • 

Under  the  municiptu  law  of  this  country  (which 
goes  at  least  as  far  as  any  obligation  which  mav  be 
supposed  to  attach  to  it  under  the  law  of  nations;  the 
British  Government  is  able  to  detain  and  prosecute 
natural-born  British  subjects  who  may  enter  into  the 
war  service  of  a  foreifp  power  without  the  license  of 
the  Crown,  or  who  withm  her  Majesty's  dominions 
may  fit  out,  arm,  or  equip  (or  attempt  to  fit  out,  arm, 
or  equip)  vessels  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities 
against  any  State  in  amity  with  her  Mjyestv.  But 
the  British  laws  do  not  and  cannot  effectually  reach 
subjects  of  her  Majesty  who  may  go  to  a  foreign 
State,  and  there  enter  into  any  kind  of  naval  or  mill- 
tary  service.  You  are  well  aware  that  many  subjects 
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of  her  Majesty  hare  gone  from  this  country  to  the 
United  States,  and  have  there,  dnring  the  present 
war,  entered  into  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  foaght  against  the  armies  of  the  Confed- 
erates, contrary  to  her  Majesty's  proclamation. 

Such  occurrences  as  these  the  law  of  England  (and, 
her  Majesty's  Government  believ^  the  Taw  of  the 
United  States)  cannot  prevent,  and  has  very  rarely 
the  power  to  punish.  It  is  obvious  (as  you  indeed 
adout)  that  the  law  which  prohibits  the  equipment 
of  vessels  destined  to  make  war  on  States  with  which 
her  Mi^esty  is  at  peace  may,  like  most  other  human 
laws,  be  evaded.  No  human  means  can  in  all  cases 
effectually  prevent  individuals  from  purchasing  or 
otherwise  acquiring  a  vessel  with  the  secret  intention 
of  arming  her  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
country,  and  then  cruising  against  a  State  with  which 
her  Majest^r  is  at  peace,  or  from  successfvUy  exe- 
cuting uiat  intention.  It  is  distinctly  denied  that  the 
Government  of  any  State  is,  upon  any  reOognized 
principle  of  international  law,  responsible  for  such 
an  event. 

Feeling,  as  it  would  seem,  that  for  the  equipment 
and  armament  of  the  Shenandoah  no  original  re- 
sponsibility can  reasonably  be  cast  on  her  Majesty's 
Government,  vou  represent,  as  the  main  substance 
of  this  part  oi  your  complaint,  that  this  vessel,  after 
she  had  been  equipped  and  commissioned  was  recog- 
nised by  her  Majesty's  Government  as  a  public  ship 
of  war  of  a  lawful  belligerent,  and  was  admitted  as 
such  into  British  ports. 

This  is  in  truth  nothing  more  than  the  often  re- 
peated objection  to  the  course  adopted  by  her  Majes- 
ty's Government  in  recognizing  both  parties  in  the 
late  war  as  belligerents,  and  (if  belligerents  at  all) 
then  as  belligerents  wherever  they  were  found  actu- 
ally carrying  on  war,  whether  bv  sea  or  by  land. 
You  are  of  course  aware  that  the  Sea  King  was  trans- 
ferred, when  beyond  the  territory  of  her  Majesty,  to 
the  agents  of  the  Ck)nfederate  States,  and  from  them 
(while  still  beyond  her  Majesty's  territory)  received 
a  commission  as  a  ship  of  war  under  the  name  of  the 
Shenandoah.  It  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
principle  of  neutrality,  and  of  the  recognition  of  the 
state  of  war  (by  virtue  of  which  alone  the  blockade  was 
enforced  with  so  much  severity  against  neutrals  by 
the  United  States),  that  the  validity,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  war,  of  such  a  commission  should  be  recognized 
by  the  Government  of  this  country. 

The  supplies  given  to  this  vessel,  and  the  hospital- 
ity afforded  to  her  in  a  British  port  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  were  merely  the  same  which 
were  always  afforded  to  the  vessels  of  war  of  the 
United  States ;  to  refase  them  in  such  a  case  would 
have  been  not  to  vindicate,  but  to  depart  from  the 
neutrality  declared  by  her  Majesty.  Ir  the  fact  were 
(as  you  sugffest)  that  the  supplies  so  afforded  had 
the  effect  of  enabling  the  Shenandoah  to  continue 
hostilities  after  the  Confederate  States  had  ceased  to 
be  belligerents,  it  is  obvious  that  such  an  occurrence 
mi^ht  eoually  take  place  in  any  other  case  in  which 
a  ship  of  war  of  any  belligerent  nation,  having  taken 
in  ordinarv  supplies  at  a  neutral  port,  might  con- 
tinue hostilities  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  either 
through  ignorance  of  that  fact,  or  firom  any  less  ex- 
cusable motive.     . 

So  for,  then,  as  your  objection  to  the  enjoyment 
of  belligerent  rights  by  the  Shenandoah  in  the  ports 
of  Great  Britain  is  founded  on  the  allegation  or  her 
orijo^nal  illegal  equipment,  I  have  alreaoy  sufficiently 
pointed  out  that  the  circumstances  of  her  equipment 
were  not  such  as  in  the  eye  of  the  English  law,  or 
conseauently  in  the  view  of  the  English  Government, 
could  be  regarded  as  illegal.  She  was,  therefore,  as 
long  as  the  war  subsisted,  naturally  treated  on  the 
same  footing  as  any  other  vessel  of  a  recognized  bel- 
ligerent power. 

But  even  had  the  case  been  otherwise,  and  had  her 
equipment  and  orij^n  been  undoubtealy  illegal,  I 
should  have  expenenced  hardly  less  surprise  at  the 


claim  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  is 
the  following  sentence  of  your  despatch: 

In  ooDsentixt^  to  receive  the  vessel  after  the  f»eU  of  Its 
llle^l  origin  and  outfit  had  been  satisfiictorHy  established,  I 
cannot  resiat  the  oonviction  th«t  her  M^jesty^s  Govemmeot 
assumed  a  reaponsibUity  for  all  the  damage  which  it  has 
done. 

If  I  needed  ^which  in  this  case  I  do  not)  to  find  as 
answer  to  a  claim  founded  upon  such  principles,  1 
should  have  to  seek  no  further  than  the  TeeordB  of 
recent  American  law  and  the  practice  of  modem 
American  statesmen.  In  that  chapter  of  AmericaD 
history  which  has  lately  become  familiar  in  these  dii* 
cussions,  relating  to  the  transactions  which  arose 
out  of  the  revolt  of  the  South  American  Repiibl»n, 
will  be  found  a  complete  refutation  from  Americifi 
authorities  of  the  doctrine  on  which  you  now  appear 
to  insist. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  numerous  vessels  of  war 
were  fitted  and  refitted  under  the  commissioD  of  the 
revolted  States  in  the  ports  of  the  Untied  States  to 
cruise  against  the  commerce  of  Spain  and  PortngaL 
These  vessels  started  on  their  original  TOjtg^ 
manned  and  armed  in  the  ports  and  by  the  soqects 
of  the  United  States,  and  returned  to  the  sane 
ports  over  and  over  again  after  repeated  cruise 
Though  the  fact  of  the  illegal  origin  and  equipaieDt 
of  such  vessels  was  established^  not  by  vagne  sur- 
mise or  ex  parte  statement^  but  (m  several  instanoes) 
by  judiciaf  proof  adduced  in  suits  instituted  for  the 
restoration  of  their  prizes  when  brought  within  the 
neutral  jurisdiction,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  taken  any  step 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  any  of  those  vesaeb 
from  the  full  and  unrestricwsd  enjoyment,  within 
their  own  ports  or  elsewhere,  of  the  same  ri^ts(wi(h 
the  single  exception  of  the.  right  to  retain  prizes 
brought  in)  which  it  accorded  to  any  other  ships  of 
war  of  a  belligerent  power. 

Nevertheless,  so  far  from  admitting  that  bv  sodi 
conduct,  as  you  now  contend,  they  "  assumed  a  re- 
sponsibility for  all  the  damage  done "  by  soch  Tea- 
sels, your  Government  distincUy  repudiated  sny  lach 
responsibility  when  urged  upon  them  by  argaments 
almost  identical  with  those  on  which  you  now  rely. 

While  admitting  that  several  prosecutions  hare 
been  instituted  by  ner  Majestjr's  Government  against 
persons  amenable  to  British  law  who  had  been  uwvn 
by  probable  evidence  to  have  been  guilty  of  violating 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  (Cant.  Corbctt,  of  the 
Sea  King,  to  whom  you  refer  as  having  never  been 
brought  to  trial,  is  awaiting  his  trial  at  the  present 
moment^,  you  make  it,  nevertheless,  matter  of  mb- 
plaint  that  no  legal  proceedings  have  been  taken 
against  any  of  the  Confederate  agents  in  this  country, 
under  whose  direction  and  management  varioB«op«^ 
ations,  in  abuse  of  her  Majesty's  neutrality,  aie  saw 
to  have  been  conducted. 

But  no  information  supported  by  evidence  on 
which  a  prosecution  could  oe  judiciously  inatiOTW 
or  suecessfhlly  maintained  has  ever  been  had  before 
her  Majesty's  Government  for  the  purpose  of  showinj 
that  the  laws  of  this  country  were,  in  fact,  so  violstwi 
by  any  of  those  persons.  , 

Tou  areweU  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  not  w^ 
municipal,  but  also  international  law.  pennjts  eitlMr 
of  two  belligerents  to  avail  themselves  of  the  re- 
sources of  a  neutral  country,  by  mercantile  «gf"^ 
by  loans  of  money,  and  by  the  purchase  "»  W 
ment  of  every  hind  of  munitions  of  war,  witjww 
giving  to  the  other  belligerent  any  cause  of  c««>I^ 
against  the  country  where  such  operations  are  c«w*J 
on.  Full  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  statew 
international  lawliy  the  United  States  themselTei 
during  the  recent  contest.  ^ ^  ,». 

If,  m  addition  to  operations  of  this  ^^jt 
Confederate  agents  in  this  country  supenntentJea  w 
directed  other  designs  involving  the  viohitionof  ow 
laws,  they  were  careful  (as  it  m^ht  be  eiP««*<^.  ^? 
would  be)  to  keep  their  participation  in  any  sucnuw 
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gil  acts  as  for  as  possible  out  of  sight  The  agency 
of  Captain  Bollock  for  the  Confederate  Government 
WML  indeed,  to  some  extent  disclosed  by  parts  of  the 
enoence  reuting  to  ships  which  were  the  subject  of 
aetiial  or  contemplated  proceedings  by  her  Mi^esty's 
GoTemment,  bnt  not  in  such  a  manner  nor  to  such 
so  extent  as  to  make  it  probable,  in  the  judsment  of 
ber  Majesty's  adrisers,  that  if  proceedings  nad  been 
iostitated  against  him  personally  they  would  haye^ 
been  attended  with  a  successful  result. 

Tou  refer,  indeed,  to  the  recent  transmission,  under 
tbe  orders  of  her  Majesty's  Goremment.  of  Captain 
Buttock's  letter  to  the  commander  of  the  Shenanaoah, 
£rectinff  him  to  cease  from  the  further  prosecution 
of  hoskiaties,  as  proof  that  her  Mijesty's  Goremment 
hare,  at  least  in  one  instance,  considered  themselves 
to  be  m  possession  of  sufficient  evidence  of  Captain 
BoUoek'fl  aatbority  to  control  or  prevent  such  hos- 
tilities. Bnt  it  is  not  clear  that  proof,  even  of  the 
extent  and  kind  of  authority  assumed  in  that  letter, 
orer  the  Shenandoah  when  at  sea,  would  have  sup- 
plied the  want  of  further  evidence  of  any  infHnge- 
Bent  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  Captain 
BoHoek  of  the  laws  of  this  country.  Tour  surprise, 
however,  on  hearing  of  that  circumstance,  as  well  as 
tbe  inference  which  you  draw  from  it,  of  the  previous 
possesAon  of  evidence  a^unst  Captain  Bullock  by 
berMigesty's  Government,  will,  I  hope,  cease  when 
voa  learn 'that  this  letter  was  transmitted  by  her 
lUesty's  Government  in  compliance  with  the  request 
of  Mr.  Mason  (the  known  and  accredited  agent  in 
Sorope  of  the  Confederate  States)  made  to  Earl  Rus- 
aeD  in  a  letter  dated  the  20th  of  June  last,  after  the 
eosdnaion  of  the  war. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  extent  of  the  pre- 
▼ions  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  her  Majesty's  Gov- 
eraaent  with  respect  to  the  acts  of  Captain  Bullock, 
tbejwere  entitled  to  believe,  on  Mr.  Mason's  author- 
^,  that  the  letter  sent  by  him  for  transmission  would 
be  eifectaal  for  its  intended  purpose :  in  which,  being 
rpurpose  of  humanity,  especially  beneficial  to  the 
United  States,  her  Majesty^ s  Government  felt  they 
aught  safely  endeavor  so  far  to  codperate  without 
Boy  risk  of  being  misunderstood  by  the  United  States 
Government.    I  am,  Ac,  CLARENDON. 

November  18,  1865,  Mr.  Adhms  addressed  a 
reply  to  a  letter  of  Earl  Russell,  which  was 
afterwards  referred  to  as  a  substantial  answer 
to  the  above  communication  of  Earl  Clarendon, 
of  KoTember  18.    He  says : 

LSGATIOir  OF  TttK  tTiaTED  STATES,  ) 

LoKDON,  November  18, 1865.  | 
ICt  Iaikd:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
reception  of  a  note  from  your  predecessor^  the  Kight 
Hob.  Earl  Bussell,  dated  the  2d  instant,  m  reply  to 
ene  whidi  I  addressed  to  him  on  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber last,  on  certain  important  questions  now  under 
erasideration  between  her  Majesty's  Government  and 
Ibat  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

It  is  with  the  most  profound  regret  that  I  am  thus 
eooapdled  to  open  my  relations  with  your  Lordship 
in  a  spirit  of  controversy.  I  can  only  urge  in  exten- 
ladon  of  this  proceeding  the  great  impomnce  of  the 
sabjeets  under  consideration — not  simply  as  between 
two  comitriea,  but  from  tbeir  wider  bearing  on  tbe 
ibfaire  relations  of  all  the  civilized  nations  on  the  globe. 
Vstbemore,  I  flatter  myself  that,  fh>m  the  contrac- 
tion neeessarily  going  on  of  the  topics  under  treat- 
BMot^  we  may^  before  long,  arrive  at  some  sort  of 
tcnmaation  of  a  discussion  already  on  my  part,  I 
fcar,  rather  tediously  protracted. 

His  Lordship's  note  appears  to  be  substantially 
^oaioed  to  the  consideration  of  two  classes  of  facts, 
both  of  them  bearing  upon  the  establishment  of  one 
genera)  principle  or  the  law  of  nations — to  wit,  the 
obligation  of  a  neutral  country  to  belli^ents  to  do 
every  tUng  within  its  power  to  maintain  its  neutrality 
iaviolate.    This  obligation  bis  Lordship  appears  to 


maintain  to  be  fully  acquitted  bv  the  adopti:  n  of  such 
measures  as  the  neutral  itself  may  judge  sufficient 
without  regard  to  any  remonstrances  of  the  belligor- 
ent.  And  without  entering  into  argument  on  the 
abstract  question,  he  contents  himself  with  vouching 
in  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  in  past  cases  in 
full  justification  of  the  course  taken  by  Great  Britain, 
and  complained  of  by  the  United  States  in  the  prog- 
ress of  tne  late  war.  The  chief  of  the  cases  reli^ 
upon  by  his  Lordship  is  that  in  regard  to  certain 
claims  for  indemnity  for  injuries  done  to  the  com- 
merce of  Portugal  by  vessels  illegally  fitted  out  in  the 
United  States. 

In  order  to  define  the  nature  of  the  question  thus 
raised,  it  would  seem  to  be  proper  first  to  note  how 
far  his  Lordship  and  I  are  agreed.  After  which  it 
may  be  made  more  clearly  to  appear  wherein  we  are 
so  unfortunate  as  to  differ. 

But  consenting  to  cite  the  language  and  tbe  action 
of  tbe  United  States  Government  in  the  Portuguese 
case  so  freely  as  his  Lordship  does  as  a  precedent  to 
justiff  the  latter  course  of  ber  Majesty's  Government 
now  drawn  into  question,  it  is  obvious  that  he  must 
have  given  to  them  the  high  sanction  of  his  approba- 
tion. 

On  my  side,  I  have  alreadv,  in  a  preceding  note,  ex- 
pressed it  as  my  opinion  that  the  grounds  taken  in 
that  case  by  my  Government  were  impregnable. 

It  necessarily  follows  that  on  this  point  we  are  AiUy 
agreed.  Where  there  is  no  difference,  it  is  obviously 
superfiuons  to  continue  an  argument. 

Here  I  would  be^  permission  to  observe  that  in  aU 
the  previous  examination  of  this  topic  I  have' care- 
fully abstained  from  the  task  of  affirming  that  a  neu- 
tral Power  is  absolutely  responsible  for  tne  injurious 
consequences  of  any  and  every  violation  of  neutrality 
that  may  originate  within  its  territorial  limits,  with- 
out regard  to  the  circumstances  attending  each  case. 
The  proposition.which  I  have  affirmed,  and  still  do 
continue  to  insist  upon,  is,  that  a  neutral  is  responed- 
ble  for  all  injuries  which  may  so  ensue  to  a  friendly 
nation  when  it  fails  to  exercise  all  the  means  in  its 
power  for  prevention,  and  constitutes  itself  the  sole 
ludge  of  the  exient  to  which  it  will  refuse  to  resort 
to  stronger  ones  within  its  reach,  when  the  old  ones 
are  proved  by  the  injured  party  to  have  been  wholly 
inadeauate  to  the  emergency. 

Witn  the  light  shed  by  this  explanation,  I  now  pro 
pose  very  briefly  to  set  forth  those  points  in  the  re- 
spective action  of  the  United  States  toward  Portugal 
and  of  Great  Britain  toward  the  United  States, 
wherein  they  appear  to  me  to  differ  so  essentially 
and  radically  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  bring  them 
within  a  reasonable  parallel : 

1.  The  United  States  did  not  recognize  the  insur- 
gents in  South  America  as  a  belligerent  until  the 
fact  of  the  presence  of  their  armed  vessels  was  made 
patent  to  them  on  the  ocean.  But  Great  Britain  did 
erect  the  insurgents  in  the  United  States  into  a  bel- 
ligerent before  they  showed  a  vessel  on  the  sea,  be- 
fore they  organized  an  army  on  land,  and  before  they 
had  done  a  xmng  bnt  declare  an  intention  to  do  what 
they  never  subsequently  executed. 

2.  Upon  the  first  notice  given  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  that  the  neutrality  of  their  ports 
was  violated  by  South  American  insurgents  making 
outfits  in  connection  with  their  own  citizens,  thev 
immediately  put  in  force  the  provisions  of  the  exist- 
ing law;  prosecutions  were  instituted  against  the 
foreign  agents,  as  well  as  citizens;  and  decrees  of 
restitution  were  obtained  f^om  the  the  judicial  tribi>> 
nals  in  the  cases  of  captured  property.  In  other 
words,  nothing  was  left  undone  that  energy  could 
do  to  bring  to  b^&r  existing  preventive  legislation 
against  these  offenders. 

One  particular  instance  of  the  desire  to  perform 
these  obligations  is  worthy  to  be  presented  to  your 
notice,  more  particularly  inasmuch  as  it  incidentally 
explains  as  well  the  public  sense  of  the  extent  of  t^e 
obligation  of  a  neutral  Power  in  similar  cases,  as  of 
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tho  respunsibilitj  entailed  from  an  insufficient  per- 
formance of  it. 

It  appears  that  some  of  the  insurgent  emissaries,  in 
conjunction  with  desperate  adventurers  of  the  United 
States,  went  to  the  extent  of  seizing  and  occapjing 
two  different  snots  on  the  American  coast,  neither  of 
them  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Union,  nor  jet 
within  that  of  any  responsible  Power.  Here  they 
made  bases  from  which  to  conduct  their  hostile  opera- 
tions against  the  commerce  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
very  much  in  the  manner,  but  not  nearly  with  so 
much  success,  as  Liyerpool  in  this  kingdom  and  the 
poH  of  Nassau  were  made  basis  of,  against  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  by  insurgent  emissaries 
during  the  late  war.  These  proceedings  soon  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  President,  who  dwelt 
upon  the  necessity  of  adopting  prompt  measures  of 
prevention  in  his  annual  recommenaations  to  Con- 
gress in  the  year  1817.  The  matter  was  referred  in 
course  to  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  made  a  report  rec- 
ommending that  these  establishments  should  be  at 
once  suppressed  by  force,  if  necessary. 

Among  the  reasons  given  for  resorting  to  this  sum- 
mary proceeding  are  the  following,  to  which  I  ask  a 
moment  of  your  Lordship's  attention: 

The  Immedlato  tendcncv  of  BuflertBg  sach  tmuunents,  in 
defiance  of  onr  laws,  would  have  been  to  embroil  the  United 
States  with  all  the  nations  whose  commerce  with  our  oomi- 
try  was  suffering  under' these  depredations:  and  if  not 
chocked  by  all  the  moons  in  the  power  of  the  Government, 
would  have  authorized  claims  ttom  the  subjects  of  foreign 
Governments  for  Indemnities  at  the  expense  of  this  nation, 
for  captures  by  our  people  in  vessels  fitted  out  In  our  ports, 
and,  as  could  not  fall  or  being  alleged,  countenanced  by  the 
very  neglect  of  the  necessary  means  of  suppressing  them. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  expfess  in  more  forcible 
language  the  principle  established  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions than  is  done  in  these  sentences.  The  action 
recommended  was,  moreover,  performed  so  promptly, 
that  soon  aflerwards  the  President,  in  a  special  Mes- 
sage, was  enabled  to  announce  that  the  piratical 
establishments  at  Amelia  Island  and  at  Galveston  had 
been  suppressed.  The  paramount  necessity  had  been 
thought  to  justify  the  exercise  of  power  even  over 
territory  not  within  the  national  jurisdiction. 

But  when  I  turn  my  attention  to  the  proceeding 
of  her  Majesty's  Government  as  they  are  noted  in 
the  drearv  list  of  my  representations  and  complaints 
contained  in  the  printed  Memorandum  furnished  to 
me  with  his  Lordship's  note  of  the  2d  inst. ;  when  I 
perceive  real  justice  to  have  been  so  seldom  done 
and  so  often  defeated,  however  good  the  intentions 
may  have  been ;  when  I  note  the  omission  of  all  ref- 
erence to  the  endless  remonstrances  made  by  myself 
against  the  establishment  of  a  naval  bureau  in  Liver- 
pool, conducted  by  insurgents  mentioned  and  par- 
ticularized by  name ;  because  not  a  single  step  was 
ever  taken  either  to  prevent  their  action  or  to  punish 
them — I  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  a  difference  in  the 
preventive  action  of  the  two  countries  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, which  would  ever  forbid  me  from  classing 
them  together  in  one  connection  for  a  single  moment. 

8.  It  IS  not,  however,  denied  that,  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other,  several  cases  of  illegal  outfits  took 
place  which  the  existing  laws  proved  ijefficient  to 
prevent  or  punish. 

In  that  of  the  United  States  the  representative  of 
the  aggrieved  Power  qiade  at  once  a  oirect  appeal  to 
the  Government,  stating  the  cause  of  the  difficulty, 
and  soliciting  a  new  movement  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  from  the  requisite  source  stronger  powers 
of  prevention;  to  which  that  Government  imme- 
diatelv  responded  by  recognizing  t{ie  justice  of  the 
complaint,  and  at  once  adopting  the  suggestion. 

If  her  Majesty's  Government  has  at  any  time  in 
this  struggle  followed  that  example,  it  has  escaped 
my  observation.  I  should  be  glad  to  be  corrected 
when  I  affirm  that  it  has  done  the  directly  opposite 
thing. 


Here  I  may  be  permitted  for  a  moment  to  rcfsr  tc 
a  passage  of  his  Lordship's  note,  which  appears  tc 
have  been  called  out  by  a  hypothetical  description  I 
ventured  to  g/ive  of  the  consequences  that  might  ensue 
to  the  world  if  neutral  nations  constituted  themselrei 
the  sole  judges  of  the  degree  in  which  they  had  done 
their  duty  under  a  code  of  their  own  making.  To 
this  phrase  his  Lordship  is  pleased  to  retort  as  fol- 
lows: 

Yet,  as  fkr  as  I  can  Judge,  your  Secretaries  of  State  ahn^a 
maintained  that  the  United  States,  as  a  neutral  Pover,  vert 
the  solo  Judges  of  the  degree  in  which  It  had  done  its  dolj 
under  a  code  of  Its  own  making. 

To  which  I  would  beg  permission  to  observe  that 
his  Lordship  can  scarcely  presume  me  to  maintain 
that,  in  the  literal  sense^y  country  does  not  make 
its  own  code  of  laws.  What  I  did  mean  to  do,  was 
to  distinguish  by  this  term  a  country  which  was 
ready  to  accept  suggestions  from  Foreign  Power^ 
for  an  improvement  of  a  code  designed  to  give  them 
the  protection  they  are  entitled  to  by  treaties  as  well 
as  by  international  law,  from  one  which  determined 
to  abide  by  its  own  system  without  regard  to  external 
representations.  By  keeping  in  mind  this  distinction, 
in  connection  with  the  fact  already  stated  of  the  action 
of  my  Government,  it  will  then  appear  that  his  Lord- 
ship is  in  error  when  he  declares  that  **  our  Secre- 
taries of  State"  (meaning  those  of  the  United  States) 
*'made  themselves  the  sole  judges  of  the  degree  in 
which  the  country  had  done  its  duty  under  a  code  of 
their  own  making."  So  far  was  this  from  being  true, 
that  they  admitted  that  the  country  had  not  done  its 
full  duty,  and  they  proceeded  to  amend  the  code  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  Foreign  Power  that  claimed  to  be 
aggrieved.  Hence  it  is  that  the  ''code"  was  "not 
ot  their  own  making." 

If  there  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  left  on  this  ponit,  I 
will  proceed  to  disperse  it  by  the  following  extracts: 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1816,  M.  Correa  de  Cerra 
addresses  these  words  to  the  Secretary  of  State: 

I  apply,  therefore,  to  this  Government,  In  the  pttsrot 
instance,  not  to  raise  altercatlona,  or  to  require  satli&ctioa 
which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  not  periupi 
enabled  them  to  give,  but  because  I  know  that  the  saprasi 
Executive  of  this  nation,  all-powerftil  when  supfmrted  ^ 
law,  is  constitutionally  inactive  when  nnsuroorted  br  bv> 
What  I  solicit  of  hite  is  the  proposition  to  <WreM  or  Eock 
provisions  by  law  as  will  prevent  such  attempts  lor  the  Aitoro. 

To  which  application  Mr.  Honroe,  then  Secretaiy 
of  State,  rcphes  as  follows  od  the  27th  of  December, 
1816: 

I  have  communicated  your  letter  to  the  President,  and 
have  now  tho  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  a  me«^i 
which  he  has  addressed  to  Ck>ngres8  on  the  subject,  with  « 
view  to  obtain  such  an  extension,  by  law,  of  the  cxeeotiTe 
power,  as  will  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  strict  neatnlltr 
of  the  United  States  in  the  existing  war  between  Spain  uA 
tho  Spanish  Colonies,  and  effectuuly  to  guard  against  w 
danger  in  regard  to  the  vessels  of  your  gorereign  which  yot 
have  anticipated. 

And  on  the  18th  of  March  Mr.  Bush,  then  Acting 
Secretary,  writes  to  him  as  follows : 

The  act  of  Congress  passed  on  the  8d  of  this  n»»^JJ 
preserve  more  effectually  the  neutral  relations  of  the  United 
States,  being  upon  the  subject  brought  under  conalderatioo 
In  your  letter  to  this  department  of  the  «Oth  Deeemba 
last^  I  have  the  honor,  by  direction  of  the  President,  to  Ja»- 
mit  for  your  Information  the  enclosed  copy  of  it  The  Ptw- 
dent  feels  sure  that  your  Sovereign  will  peroelve  In  the^m 
and  scope  of  its  provisions  a  distiogulshed  proof  of  (be  de»Ai 
which  animates  this  nation  to  maintain  with  his  dominioni 
and  subjects  the  most  harmonious  relations. 

But  when  I  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  pictwe, 
and  view  the  action  which  her  Majesty's  Governm^t 
has  thought  it  proper  to  take  in  answer  to  sunutf 
representations  made  bv  me  on  behalf  of  my  wvwi»- 
ment ;  when  I  observe  that  the  appeals  to  the  txuoH 
law  have  been  almost  uniformly  of  a  kind  to  poje 
its  utter  inefficiency;  and  when,  upon  mvnoaDag 
representations  as  to  the  expediency  of  further  legis- 
lation to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Govemiptnt  to  sa 
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extent  sde^nato  to  the  emergencj,  I  find  that  pro- 
posal positiTelir  declined,  it  seems  to  me  that  here 
inin  the  parallel  sought  to  be  made  utterly  fails. 

1  woaM  respectfuUj  ask  whether,  in  the  correspond- 
ence just  laid  before  your  Lordship,  there  be  any 
lai^age  umilar  to  that  which  his  Lordship,  in  one 
of  the  notes  which  ho  did  me  the  honor  to  address 
me,  used  to  me : 

Barely  ve  are  not  boimd  to  go  on  making  new  laws  ad 
it^milum  because  new  ooeasions  arise. 

Here  I  would  respectfully  submit  that  if  his  Lord- 
ihin  be  right  in  fiis  assertion  that  new  laws  ad 
w^Mtvm  are  not  required  by  new  occasions,  it  is 
dmlcuH  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  so 
many  legislative  bodies  and  such  multiplied  statute 
books.  Surely  the  Gk)Temment  which  I  represent, 
would  not  hare  so  repeatedly  acceded  to  the  solici- 
tations of  her  Majesty's  GoTernment  as  it  has  done, 
to  ".make  new  laws  for  new  occasions,''  under  any 
other  plea. 

Bnt  I  am  in  candor  bound  to  obserre  that,  even  in 
this  doctrine,  there  has  been  during  the  late  struggle 
a  angular  rariation  in  the  practice  of  her  Majesty's 
OoTemment,  which  I  ask  your  Lordship's  permission 
to  point  out. 

At  a  Tery  early  date  the  exposed  nature  of  the 
frontier  bordering  upon  Canada  became  so  much 
a  snbject  of  anxiety  to  my  GoTernment  that  I  was 
mstructed  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
kis  Lordship,  with  a  riew  to  the  establishment  of 
more  effective  preventive  measures  on  the  Canadian 
fide  than  were  thought  to  be  then  within  reach.  To 
that  end,  in  the  early  part  of  December,  1863,  in  a 
conversation  which  I  had  the  honor  to  hold  with  his 
Lordship,  after  explaining  the  reasons  of  my  Qovem- 
neot  for  the  danger  apprehended  in  this  quarter,  I 
proceeded  to  propose  the  adoption  of  a  form  of  law 
on  the  part  of  Canada  resembling  that  which  had 
been  enacted  on  our  part  in  1838,  to  meet  a  similar 
emergency  then  happening  there.  It  is  true  that  for 
t  considerable  penod  I  had  no  reason  to  presume 
that  this  proposal  had  been  more  favorably  received 
(kan  any  other  of  the  same  kind  I  had  been  called  to 
■ttke.  Bot  when,  one  year  later,  information  was 
reoetved  of  the  extreme  peril  into  which  Canada  had 
been  thrown  by  the  violent  enterprise  executed  by 
Mme  of  the  insurgents  established  in  that  province 
■pon  the  peaceful  town  of  St.  Albans,  I  then  had  the 
Mtialaction  of  learning  from  his  Lordship  that  the 
sanestion  had  been  adopted  so  far  as  that  her  Maj- 
esty a  Government  had  recommended  to  the  author- 
ities of  Canada  to  procure  the  enactment  of  the  sug- 
gested law. 

In  this  case,  then,  it  is  clear  that  the  imminent 
danger  of  a  rupture  between  the  two  countries  had 
brongfat  on  an  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of 
going  on  to  '*  make  a  new  law  to  meet  a  new  occa- 
lion/'  But  surely  her  Majesty's  Government  would 
Bot  be  willing  to  give  even  a  color  to  an  inference 
tkat  nothing  but  a  necessity  to  avoid  a  war  would  be 
a  sailicient  motive  to  induce  it  to  rocogniie  an  obli- 
gation to  make  a  new  law.  If  the  reasons  for  the 
•Qggestion  were  equally  valid  in  all  cases,  I  fail  to 
perceive  upon  what  principle  the  nature  of  the  answer 
■bould  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  merely  aco'dental 
pmanre  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  moment 
n  was  made. 

Without  pressing  this  topic  further,  I  would  then 
beg  to  observe  that  in  any  event,  however  the  facts 
•ttendin^  the  Portuguese  claim  as  now  explained 
Bay  be  viewed,  one  thing  is  indisputable,  ana  that  is 
that  there  is  a  wide  divergency  in  the  nature  of  the 
tvo  cases  son^^ht  to  be  brought  together.  It  is  plain 
that  neiUier  in  the  commencement,  nor  in  the  pro- 
ceedings under  the  existing  laws,  nor  yet  in  the  mode 
sf  treating  the  suggestion  oinew  legislation,  was  there 
any  resemblance  whatever  in  the  tone  or  the  action 
of  the  respective  Gk>vemments.  Hence  I  am  con- 
•traiBed  to  arrive  at  the  eonclusion  that,  whatever 
Bi*X  be  thought  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government 


of  the  United  States  in  its  relation  toward  Portugal, 
there  is  no  parallel  to  it  in  that  of  Great  Britain  to- 
ward the  United  States  by  which  the  latter  may  be 
tested  in  the  way  of  justification.    Considered  as  a 

Erecedent,  for  which  alone  the  case  seems  to  have 
een  quoted  by  his  Lordship.  I  must  insist  that  the 
evidence  entirely  fails  to  establish  its  authority. 

On  a  general  review  of  these  marked  differences, 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  rule  of  international 
law  laid  down  at  the  outset  of  this  letter,  it  may  now 
be  said  that  one  Government  appears  to  have  done 
all  that  it  was  reasonably  asked  to  do,  and  all  that  it 
could  do,  to  preserve  its  neutrality ;  while  the  other 
certainly  could  have  done  more,  but  deliberately  re- 
fused, and  accepted  the  responsibility  of  that  refusal. 

Hence,  I  must  respectfully  submit  that  before  his 
Lordship  concludes  to  adopt  the  language  used  by 
the  United  States  in  answer  to  Portugal;  he  should 
be  prepared  with  proof  to  show  that  he  has  likewise 
adopted  the  action  on  which  they  based  it. 

I  should  here  gladly  close  my  portion  of  this  long 
controversy  if  it  were  not  that  his  Lordship  has,  in 
his  note  to  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  reply, 
thought  fit  to  open  a  new  matter  which  I  cannot  de- 
cline to  notice. 

It  has  happened  in  the  course  of  this  extended  dis- 
cussion that  he  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
deigned  to  give  me  the  ftuits  of  his  examination  or 
various  points  of  history  in  my  own  country.  In  the 
first  instance,  his  Lordship  was  pleased  to  apprise  me 
that  Spain  had  never  received  any  compensation  for 
the  claims  of  her  citixens  against  the  United  States. 
By  the  aid  of  a  little  light  I  think  I  succeeded  in  dis- 
persing that  illusion^  so  that  it  has  not  been  made  to 
appear  again.  Again,  his  Lordship  was  pleased  to 
inform  me  that  the  Enlistment  Acts  of  the  respective 
countries  were  in  their  main  provisions  similar  and 
coextensive.  Here  I  respectfully  pointed  out  to  his 
attention  the  fact  that  certain  important  provisions 
were  contained  in  the  one  that  were  not  to  be  found 
in  the  other;  provisions  which  we,  at  least^  regarded 
as  having  proved  in  practice  the  most  efficient  in  the 
whole  law. 

His  Lordshipj  in  the  note  to  which  I  am  now  reply- 
ing, has  been  kind  enough  to  take  notice  of  this  dif- 
ference, and  goes  on  to  describe  the  nature  of  the 
provisions  he  had  overlooked ;  but  it  appears  to  be 
only  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  convince  me  that  in 
my  statement  of^  their  superior  efficacy  I  am  utterly 
wrong.  Hence,  the  argument  appears  to  follow 
somewhat  after  this  fashion:  his  Lordship  having 

E roved  to  his  satisfaction  that  those  provisions  of  the 
iw  which  her  Majesty's  €k>veminent  did  not  adopt 
were  as  susceptible  of'^evasion  as  all  the  others  which 
it  did  adopt,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  her  Maj- 
esty's Government  were  fully  justified  in  declining 
a  proposal  to  make  any  amendment  whatever  of  its 
existing  statute. 

To  which  I  would  respectfullv  venture  to  replv 
that,  even  had  the  result  proved  to  be  as  supposed, 
yet  the  position  of  her  Migesty's  Government,  if  it 
had  consented  to  make  the  experiment,  would  have 
been,  at  least  in  my  eye,  infinitely  stronger  than  it  is 
now.  It  might  then  have  replied  to  all  complaints, 
as  the  United  States  replied  to  Portugal,  that  every 
thing  in  its  power  had  been  done,  even  to  the  extent 
desired  by  the  complaining  party.  Whereas,  by  a 
refusal  to  recognize  the  justice  of  the  request,  it  ap- 

Sears  to  have  placed  itself  in.  the  attitude  of  a  party 
eliberately  assuming  the  responsibility  of  dechning 
to  use  those  powers  legitimately  within  its  reach 
wherewith  to  fulfil  its  most  imperative  obligations. 

But  I  am  constrained  to  go  mrther,  and  affirm  that 
I  can  by  no  me%ns  subscribe  to  the  opinion  which  his 
Lordship  is  pleased  to  express  as  to  the  ineffective 
nature  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  to  which  he  has 
referred.  It  is  not  without  extreme  surprise  that  I 
find  him  use  the  precise  language  respecting  it  which 
I  beg  permission  here  to  quote : 

Now,  I  contend,  first,  that  for  t^n  years  these  provisions 
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prored  utterly  IneffloAdoQB  to  preTrat  the  flttlng  oat  of 
privftteen  at  Baltimore,  aa  ahown  br  the  ttct  that  Uie  com- 
pialnta  of  the  Portogeae  Ministers  or  captorea  and  plunder- 


ing by  American  privateers  were  more  freqnent  andextend- 
ed  to  a  larger  amoant  of  property  after  1818  than  they  had 
done  fh>m  1816  to  1818w 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  describe  the  high  degree  of 
astonishment  with  which  I  hare  read  these  lines. 

In  opposition  to  this  grave  affirmation  of  facts, 
which  I  must  beff  leave  to  observe  no  attempt  is 
made  to  sustain  oy  any  distinct  eridenoe,  I  am 
driven  to  take  the  liberty  to  affirm  on  mj  own  side, 
first,  that  Ihere  is  not  a  tittle  of  specification  to  show 
that  the  fitting  out  of  privateers  continued  in  anj 
appreciable  sense  for  ten  years  after  the  year  1818; 
and,  secondly,  that  no  pretence  of  that  kind  is  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  official  remonstrances  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Portugal  to  which  I  have  had  access, 
with  one  single  excepuon,  which  I  propose  presently 
to  notice. 

In  relation  to  the  point  of  the  efficiency  of  the  law, 
I  shall  venture,  in  opposition  to  his  Lordship's  rea- 
soning as  to  what  it  might  be,  to  confront  that 
which,  in  the  mind  of  M.  Correa  de  Serra,  the  person 
through  whom  all  the  transactions  passed  during 
much  thtf  largest  part  of  the  period  in  question,  ana 
who  had  every  opportunity  to  be  familiar  with  them, 
it  really  was. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1819,  about  two  years  after 
it  had  gone  into  operation,  he  deliberately  used  the 
following  language : 

This  law,  so  honorable  to  the  spirit  of  Jostlee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  enacted  It,  has  also  been  foond  In  practice  the 
most  nseftil  of  the  laws  existing  on  this  subleet  Unhappily 
the  oontinoance  and  recent  aggravations  of  the  evil  it  was  in- 
tended to  remedy  seem  to  render  it  neoeasary  that  thla  law 
may  still  oontinne  in  ftnroe  for  some  time.  I  apply,  therefore, 
to  this  Government  in  order  to  obtain  the  conttnaanoe  of  thla 
law,  so  necessary  to  the  peacefhl  trade  of  the  snbjecta  of  my 
Sovereign,  and  so  honorable  to  the  character  of  the  United 
States,  pemctly  confident  that  my  request  is  according  to 
the  Just  and  friendly  intentions  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  and 
legislators  of  the  Union,  and  conducive  to  the  consolidation 
of  good  harmony  betw^n  my  Sovereign  and  the  United 
SUtes. 

On  the  4ih  of  June,  1820,  he  again  writes  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  follows,  thanking  him  for  still 
more  effective  legislation : 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  profit  of  this  occasion  to  offer  my  thanks 
to  this  Government  for  the  law  that  prohibits  the  entrance 
of  privateers  In  the  moat  important  porta  of  the  Union,  and 
for  the  other  that  declares  piracy  the  landing  and  committing 
outrages  ashore  in  fbreign  umda.  I  acknowledge  the  salntary 
Inflnenoe  of  the  Executive  in  obtaining  theae  ameliorationa. 

Notwithstanding  the  verr  great  deference  with 
which  it  is  my  desire,  as  well  as  my  habit,  to  bow  to 
the  judgment  of  his  Lordship,  if  I  find  myself  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  be  constrained  to  express  an  humble 
opinion  in  this  case  of  conflicting  authority,  I  cannot 
in  candor  disguise  my  conviction  that  uie  correct 
view  is  most  likely  to  be  that  of  M.  Correa  de  Serra. 

But,  however  efficient  this  law  may  have  been 
found  to  be  by  M.  Correa  de  Serra  at  so  late  a  date 
as  the  4th  of  June,  1820,  it  is  now  gravely  aflirmed 
that  it  so  wholly  lost  its  efficacy  for  the  next  ten  years 
following  that  more  property  was  captured  after  1818 
than  before,  and  the  complaints  of  the  Portuguese 
Minister  for  these  captures  and  plundering  were  more 
frequent  than  ever. 

The  natural  corollary,  should  this  statement  be 
sustained,  would  be  that,  assuming  the  exertions  of 
the  Government  to  have  continued  the  same,  instead 
of  improving  the  efficacy  of  the  old  law,  the  addition 
of  the  new  provisions  must  have  only  made  it  more 
worthless  than  it  was  before,  upon  which  logic  might 
doubtless  be  based  a  very  good  justification  of  her 
Majestj^'s  Government  for  declining  to  tiy  further 
legislation  altogether.  But,  unfortunately,  the  whole 
argument  falls  to  the  gtfbund  when  its  base  disap- 
pears.  It  is  not  denied  that  some  outfits  escaped 
riom  Baltimore  after  the  year  1818.  But  it  is  denied 
that  the  complaints  made  for  captures  after  that  time 


bore  any  fair  proportion  to  those  made  before.  It 
never  has  been  pretended  that  any  law  could  be 
made  so  perfect,  or  any  vigilance  conld  be  so  com. 

Slete,  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  efforts  of  profligate  and 
esperate  men.  The  grave  error  into  wGich  hia 
Lordship  has  fallen  appears  to  have  originated  in  an 
«Z!/Kir^  letter  written  by  a  Minister  from  Portugal  to 
Washington  thirty  years  after  the  date  of  Uie  events, 
in  which  letter  and  the  caption  of  a  list  embracing 
the  names  of  vessels  captured,  he  includes  tfaem 
va^ely  within  two  distant  dates  of  1816  and  18i$. 
li  IS,  however,  remarkable  that  in  the  letter  itseU; 
containing  his  own  recapitulation  of  the  fiicts,  no  date 
of  a  capture  is  given  later  than  1820.  By  turning  to 
the  onginal  representations  made  by  his  predeces- 
sors the  same  tact  distinctly  appears.  I  have  cire- 
fblly  examined  those  representations,  to  trace  the 
dates  of  the  claims  embraced  in  that  list,  and  find 
much  the  greater  proportion  included  within  the 
period  of  residence  of  M.  Correa  de  Serra  ending  in 
that  year.  So  also  of  the  gross  amount  of  value  as- 
signed in  1850  as  an  indemnity  for  all  the  damage 
done  during  the  entire  period,  which  is  less  thao 
800.000/.,  I  find  a  great  proportion  embraced  in  an 
early  and  more  trustworthy  representation  made  by 
the  same  person. 

Such  being  the  facts,  I  submit  whether,  with  such 
small  support  as  can  be  ^ven  by  this  wholly  awU 
and  vague  averment,  his  Lordship  has  not  a  little 
crossed  the  verge  of  international  courtesy,  by  tcd- 
turing,  without  any  personal  experience  wnatefer  of 
American  legislation,  and  in  the  face  of  the  state- 
ment of  M.  Correa  ae  Serra,  which  he  must  bare 
read,  to  hazard  an  assertion,  and,  still  more,  rire 
rise  to  an  impression  like  that  necessarily  proooced 
by  the  language  already  guoted.  Standing  u  I  do, 
the  defender  of  the  law  or  my  country,  it  is  with  re- 
gret I  am  compelled  to  protest  against  it  as  wholly 
unsubstantiated  by  any  facts  adduced,  and  in  ereiy 
essential  pariicular  incorrect. 

Neither  were  those  the  only  cases  in  which  the  effi- 
cacy of  these  provisions  of  law  have  been  fully  tested. 
It  IS  not  a  very  long  time  since  I  had  the  honor  of 
calling  the  attention  of  her  Majesty's  Government  to 
an  instance  of  the  remarkable  promptness  with  which 
action  was  had  under  them  upon  a  request  made  bj 
the  representative  of  her  Majesty's  Gfovemment  at 
Washington.  When  Mr.  Crampton,  on  the  11th  of 
October,  1856,  directed  the  attention  of  iny  Gorern- 
ment  to  the  character  of  a  vessel  in  New  York,  tbca 
believed  by  him  to  be  fitting  out  as  a  |Mivateer,  it 
was  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  it  by  one  of 
the  sections  of  this  law  that  ^e  was  seized  on  the 
19th  of  the  same  month  and  taken  possession  of  by 
the  officers  of  the  law  in  such  a  maaner  as  to  prevent 
all  possibility  of  escape.  It  reouired  but  four  dajs 
to -prosecute  the  investigation  oefore  herMi^fs 
representative  was  led  to  declare  his  satisfaction  with 
the  result  to  which  it  had  reached,  and  desired  the 
process  to  be  stopped.  When  I  compare  the  celeritf 
of  this  effective  proceeding  with  the  feeble  natore  of 
the  process  that  ended  in  the  escape  of  the  Alabama, 
in  defiance  of  the  British  authority,  while  I  give  doe 
credit  to  her  Miuesty's  Government  for  good  inten- 
tions, it  seems  difficult  to  assent  to  the  riew  which 
his  Lordship  has  been  pleased  to  take  of  the  ahg^ 
difference  in  the  inefficiency  of  the  legislation  of  tat 
respective  nations.  In  an  v  event,  I  cannot  but  thnk 
that  future  harmony  would  have  been  much  more 
certainly  secured  by  a  consent  to  trv  the  experiment 
in  season  than  by  an  endeavor,  after  great  ii^vT 
has  been  done,  to  prove  that  it  might  not»  under  anj 
circumstanceaC  have  been  averted.  .  . 

But  it  woula  appear  superfluous  to  pursue  this  in- 
vestigation further  in  the  view  of  the  fact  that  whether 
these  provisions  of  the  American  law  were  or  were 
not  eflective,  it  was  never  ai^  part  of  my  instructioiii 
to  urge  the  adoption  upon  her  Migesty's  Govemmeot 
I  was  instructed  only  to  suggest  the  expediency  w 
having  recourse  to  such  additional  measures  as  it 
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sight  think  proper  to  choose  io  the  end  of  making 
tbe  laws  of  Great  Britain  more  effective.  And  it  was 
in  that  form  onlj  that  her  Majesty's  GoTemmont  de- 
cided to  decline  the  proposaL  The  decision  was  not 
against  the  adoption  or  the  law  of  the  United  States. 
Ik  waa  against  doing  any  thing  at  aU. 

Neither  io  presenting  the  argument  which  I  hare 
been  called  to  do,  in  the  coarse  of  my  dutjr  here,  can 
I  for  a  moment  permit  an  implication  that  m;^  Got- 
emmcnt  has  eitner  **  made  a  demand  which  aims  at 
tbe  diminotion  of  British  freedom,  or  which  assumes, 
without  warrant  from  anj  prerioaslj  recc^pused  au- 
thority or  practice,  the  existence  of  an  extent  of  ob- 
ligation on  the  part  of  neutrals  toward  bellifferents, 
goinc  beyond  any  which  the  GoTemment  of  a  free 
oonmrj  conld  hare  power,  though  acting  with  entire 
good  fSuth,  panctnaHy  to  fulfil.'^ 

I  feel  rery  sore  that  my  countrr  b  qoite  as  Jealons 
of  the  preservation  of  the  true  principles  of  freedom 
as  Great  Britain  is,  or  ever  has  been,  and,  further,  I 
fiiOy  believe  that  neither  GoTcrnment  would  consent 
to  gire  to  the  term  that  latitude  which  would  en- 
cewage  the  power  of  doing  wrong  with  perfect  im- 
psnxty. 

The  soggestion  which  his  Lordship  has  been 
pfeased  to  make  toward  the  close  of  his  note  of  im- 
prorements  in  the  statutes  of  both  nations,  to  the 
cad  that  greater  security  may  be  ziren  to  the  respec- 
tiv*  natioDS  a^^ainst  those  who  endearor  to  evade  its 
hm,  thoo^  It  appears  to  me  to  be  in  substance  little 
BMre  than  U  has  heen  the  object  of  my  Government 
from  the  outset  of  the  war  to  obtain,  is  vet  one  which 
I  cannot  bat  receive  with  great  respecf,  and  which  I 
diafl  transmit  to  my  Government  with  pleasure.  If 
tbe  reasons  for  it  are  sound  now,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
pereeire  why  thev  did  not  avail  duringa period  when 
my  coantrj  could  have  felt  the  benefit  of  them.  I 
triut  that  I  need  not  repeat  how  much  pain  it  has 
nven  me  heretofore  to  witness  the  evil  consequences 
uat  ensne  firom  the  alienation  of  sentiment  that  has 
grown  ont  of  this  struggle  between  people  of  the 
f  race,  and  how  cheerfUllv  I  welcome  every  ap- 


pcarsDoe  of  a  desire  to  bring  them  back  to  harmony. 
let,  with  regard  to  the  proposition  immediately  bo- 
fore  me,  I  cannot  forbear  to  observe  that  it  is  predi- 
cated opoQ  an  assumption  that  the  legislation  of  the 
two  ooontries  is  now  equally  inefficacious— which  I 
cannot  entertain  for  a  moment.  On  the  contrary, 
file  necessity  for  some  action  in  ftitnre  seems  to  ine 
to  be  inoperative,  because  that  legislation  as  it  now 
stands  is  not  coextensive. 

For  it  is  hardly  possible  for  me  to  imagine  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  after  the  experience  thev 
uve  had  of  iivuries  from  the  imperfection  of  Britisn 
legislation,  ana  a  refusal  to  amend  it,  would  be  ready 
cfaeerftillT  to  respond  to  another  appeal  like  that 
Bade  in  185<5  by  her  Majesty's  Representative  to  the 
Bare  stringent  and  effective  protection  extended  to 
tber  own.  The  ffreat  preservative  of  harmony  be- 
tween nations  is  the  fhll  recognition  of  reciprocity  in 
tfadr  obligations.  So  long  as  the  heavy  list  of  aep- 
ledstioiis  npon  American  commerce,  consequent 
s^ea  the  issue  of  a  succession  of  hostile  cruisers, 
b«§t«  itted  out,  armed,  manned,  and  navigated  from 
Bdtish  ports  with  perfect  impunity,  continues  to 
weigh  npon  Uieir  minds,  it  would  be  the  height  of  as- 
s  in  me  to  hold  out  any  encouragement  to  the 
Ace  of  proposals  the  practical  consequence  of 
I  micht  be  to  place  Great  Britain  in  precisely 
fte  same  degree  of  security  in  danfi^erous  emergencies 
which  she  herself^  when  applied  to,  had  deliberately 
nfiued  to  accord  to  them. 

Is  regard  to  the  parting  words  of  his  Lordship's 
note,  I  have  already  too  often  hod  occasion  to  ex- 
press the  sentiments  of  my  Government  to  leave  any 
doobl  of  the  sense  in  which  I  accept  them. 

In  the  performance  of  a  dutjr  wnich  has  been  too 
eAsB  painfU,  while  his  Lordship  has  been  officially 
the  perwn  to  whom  it  has  been  my  lot  to  address  my 
'  itions,  I  have  been  steadily  cheered  by  the 
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conviction  that  he  was  substantially  animated  by  the 
feeling  that  prompted  those  lines.  I  have  the 
greatMt  pleasure  in  believing  that,  in  assuming  the 
duties  or  his  post  under  his  auspices,  my  country 
may  rest  satisned  that  the  accession  of  your  Lora- 
ship  has  brought  about  no  unfavorable  change. 
I  pray,  Ac, 

CUARLBS  FRANCIS  ADAMS. 

Mexieo.-'Three  subjects  have  given  rise  to 
oorrespoDdence  in  connection  with  our  relations 
with  Mexico : 

1st  As  to  the  emigration  from  the  South  to 
Mexico. 

2d.  Respecting  the  occupancy  of  Mexico  by 
French  troops. 

8d.  In  regard  to  the  steps  taken  by  the  so- 
called  Emperor  of  Mexico,  or  by  European 
Powers,  to  obtain  from  the  United  States  a 
recognition  of  the  so-called  Empire  of  Mexico. 

In  reference  to  emigration  from  the  South, 
Sedor  Romero  had,  in  July,  1864,  called  tiie 
attention  of  Mr;  Seward  to  the  address  of  (Gen- 
eral Magruder  and  Governor  Vidaurri's  reply, 
claiming  that  they  showed  a  perfect  unaer- 
standing  between  the  French  and  their  ad- 
herents in  Mexico  and  the  insurgents  in  the 
United  States,  and  intimating  that  the  French 
Minister  to  Mexico  was  working  to  that  end, 
and  that  armed  emigration  frx>m  the  Atlantic 
States  and  fr-om  Oolifomia  was  in  immediate 
contemplation.  Under  date  of  February  0, 
1866,  SeAor  Romero  notifies  Mr.  Seward  of 
the  nnderstanding  that  a, settlement  had  been 
proposed  by  Napoleon,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  Mexican  States  of  Tamaulipas,  New  Leon, 
and  Ooahuila,  with  parts  of  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Zacatecas,  Durango,  and  Obihuahua,  and  al- 
most the  whole  of  Sonora  and  the  peninsula  of 
Lower  California  were  to  be  ceded  to  France ; 
.and  that  to  make  so  considerable  cession  of 
Mexican  territory  acceptable,  the  Emperor 
would  plant  there  a  military  colony,  which 
would  shelter  the  remainder  of  the  country 
from  filibustering  attacks  from  the  United 
States. 

This  arrangement,  of  which  he  cites  evidences 
from  Mexico,  Oalifomia,  and  Paris,  he  protests 
against,  reminding  the  Secretary  of  a  fact 
lightly  resemhlinff  the  present,  when  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  French  Government  in 
Mexico  protested  against  a  treaty  concluded 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  of  much 
less  importance  than  the  present,  only  because 
of  a  vague  rumor,  more  or  less  founded,  that  it 
had  been  concluded,  and  before  they  had  official 
notice  of  its  execution. 

Mr.  Seward  replies,  under  date  of  February 
25,  1865,  that  the  protest  had  been  placed  on 
file  to  testimony  to  the  course  of  Mr.  Romero, 
and  additional  evidence  of  the  zealous  and  pa- 
triotic discharge  of  his  ftmotions,  and  for  such 
other  purposes  and  uses  as  future  events  may 
render  it  necessary  to  apply  it 

On  the  20th  of  April  Mr.  Romero  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  Seward  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  rebel  Gen.  Slaughter  and  the  Mexi- 
can G^n.  Mejia  relative  to  the  capture  of  the 
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Mdxican  steamer  Orizaba  by  the  rebels,  under 
the  pica  that  she  was  manned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  as  additional  proof  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  political  interests  which  exist  be- 
tween the  insurgents  of  this  country  and  the 
partisans  of  the  French  cause  in  Mexico. 

In  a  communication,  dated  July  4th,  Minister 
Romero  addnces  further  evidence  of  Mexican 
complicity  with  the  rebels,  and  states  that  the 
commander  at  the  post  of  Bagdad,  a  Belgian, 
informed  Gen.  Slaughter  that  he  had  secret  in- 
structions to  permit  the  introduction  of  all  the 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  that  might  be  de- 
sired, and  that  they  should  pass  freely  for  the 
use  of  the  Confederacy. 

He  also  asserts  that  there  was  in  Monterey 
an  agent  of  the  Confederacy  accredited  to  the 
agents  of  the  French  so-called  Imperial  author- 
ities, and  that  Gen.  Mejia,  the  French  agent  in 
Mexico,  had  promised  Gen.  Slaughter  that  he 
would  do  every  thing  that  he  could  in  his  favor. 
He  also  shows  that  the  trade  which  the  Con- 
federate States  were  carrying  on  with  Mexico 
and  other  countries  through  the  ports  of  Mexi- 
co, was  carried  on  with  the  consent  of  the 
French  agents  in  Mexico.  To  all  these  state- 
ments Mr.  Seward  promises  to  give  all  the  at- 
tention they  are  entitled  to. 

July  8.  —  Minister  Romero  communicates 
statements  and  letters  relating  to  the  schemes 
of  Gwin  for  organizing  a  colony  in  Mexico  un- 
der the  protection  of  France,  and  showing  that 
Gen.  Bazaine,  in  command  of  the  French  forces, 
had  authority  to  lend  him  all  needed  assistance. 
Gwin  writes,  after  the  surrender  of  Lee :  "  The 
startling  news  from  the  United  States  has  made 
the  blood  of  every  Southern  man  and  sympa- 
thizer run  cold  with  horror.  No  one  will  be 
safe  in  our  native  country.  I  thank  Providence 
my  lot  has  been  cast  elsewhere,  and  that  very 
soon  I  will  have  a  home  for  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren where  they  will  be  safe  from  oppression." 

Mr.  Seward  writes  to  Minister  Bigelow,  July 
Idth,  enclosing  the^  letters,  and  requests  him 
to  present  them  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  and 
frankly  informs  him  that  the  sympathies  of  the 
American  people  are  already  considerably  ex- 
cited in  favor  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and 
they  are  disposed  to  regard  with  impatience 
the  continued  intervention  of  France  in  that 
country ;  that  any  favor  shown  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  Dr.  Gwin  by  the  titular  Emperor  of 
Mexico  or  by  the  Imperial  Government  of 
Franco,  with  reference  to  those  agents,  will 
tend  greatly  to  increase  the  popular  impatience, 
because  it  will  be  regarded,  perhaps  justly,  as 
importing  danger  to,  or  at  least  as  a  menace 
against  the  United  States.  If  these  statements 
are  to  be  believed,  Mr.  Seward  assumes,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  President,  that  the  Emperor 
of  France  has  deserted  his  p<)sition  of  neutral- 
ity. 

Respecting  the  French  occupation  documents 
are  very  voluminous,  commencing  as  far  back 
as  March  25,  1866,  and  ending  with  December 
4, 1865. 


Mr.  Seward,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bigelow,  dated 
September  6,  1865,  says  the  intense  poptdflr 
interest  which  was  awi^ened  by  a  civil  war  of 
vast  proportions  during  the  few  years  past,  has 
tended  in  some  degree  to  moderate  the  sdicitude 
which  the  situation  of  our  foreign  affairs  was 
calculated  to  create ;  but  that  interest  is  noir 
rapidly  subsiding,  and  it  may  be  reasonablj 
anticipated  that  henoeforth  the  Congress  (^  the 
United  States  and  the  people  in  th^  primarf 
assemblies  wiU  give  a  very  large  share  of  iJtm 
attention  to  questions  of  an  extraneous  charM- 
ter,  and  chief  among  these  is  likely  to  he  that 
of  our  relations  toward  France  with  regard  to 
Mexico.  Nor  does  it  seem  unwise  to  tdke  uito 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  the 
two  military  forces  of  the  two  nations— some- 
times confronting  each  other  across  the  border 
— has  a  tendency,  which  both  of  them  may  well 
regret,  to  produce  irritation  and  annoyance. 
The  French  Government  has  not  shown  itadf 
inattentive  to  this  inconvenience  hitherto,  whOe 
this  Government  has  been  desirous  to  practise 
equal  prudenoe ;  but  the  time  seems  to  have 
come  when  both  nations  may  well  consider 
whether  the  paramount  intemationa]  peace 
and  friendship  do  not  require  the  exercise  of 
thoughtfol  and  serious  attention  to  the  political 
questions  U>  which  I  have  thus  adverted. 

November  6,  the  Secretary  of  State  addresses 
IkGnister  Bigelow,  and  represents  that  the  pres- 
ence and  operations  of  the  French  army  in 
Mexico,  and  its  maintenance  of  an  authority 
there,  is  a  cause  of  serious  concern  to  the 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  the  objection 
of  the  United  States  is  still  broader,  and  in- 
cludes the  authority  itself  which  the  French 
army  is  thus  maintaining.  That  authority  is  in 
direct  antagonism  to  the  policy  of  this  Goveni- 
ment  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded. 
Every  day's  experience  of  its  operations  only 
adds  some  new  confirmation  of  the  jnstioe  of 
the  views  which  this  Government  expressed  at 
the  time  the  attempt  to  institute  that  authority 
first  became  known. 

The  United  States  have  hitherto  practised 
the  utmost  frankness  on  that  subject.  They 
stUl  regard  the  attempt  to  establish  perma- 
nently a  foreign  Imperial  Grovernment  in  Mex- 
ico as  disallowable  and  impracticable.  Tor 
these  reasons  they  could  not  now  agree  U>  com- 
promise the  position  they  have  assumed.  They 
are  not  prepared  to  recognize  or  pledge  them- 
selves hereafter  to  recognize  any  politjad  in- 
stitutions in  Mexico  which  are  in  opposition  to 
the  Republican  Government  with  which  we 
have  so  long  and  constantly  maintamed  rela- 
tions of  amity  and  friendship.  The  Secretary 
says  in  closing :  "  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
we  should  not  be  dwelling  so  earnestly  upcm 
this  branch  of  our  political  relations  if  it  had 
not  been  our  conviction  that  these  relations  at 
the  present  moment  supersede  those  of  Qf^ 
meroe  in  the  consideration  of  the  Amencan 
people." 

Mr.  Bigelow,  under  date  of  November  80 
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icpoats  reading  the  deq>atoh  of  Mr.  Seward  to 
M.  Dronja  de  LliaTs,  who  thuiked  him,  though 
be  fdi  obliged  to  say  he  derived  neither  pleas- 
ure nor  aa^action  from  its  contents. 

Mr.  Seward,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bigelow,  dated 
Deeember  14, 1865,  says :  "  I  have  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  yonr  despatch  of  November 
S5.  While  it  is  very  interesting,  it  seems  to 
&conrage  any  expectation  on  oar  part  of  an 
esrtj  withdrawal  of  the  French  forces  from 
Mencoi  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
thflct  the  opinions  on  that  subject  which  joa 
have  received  from  M.  Dro^ifn  de  Lhnys  were 
expreeed  bj  him  not  only  without  the  positive 
aancdoii  of  the  Emperc^,  but  also  in  the  ab- 
sence of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Goverament  of  the  definitive  conclusion  of  the 
Preodent  on  the  subject  discussed.  It  is  desir- 
able to  lesre  no  part  of  those  conclusions  open 
to  misapprehension,  and  it  is  et^ually  desirable 
^lat  we  ahaH  be  authorized  to  infer  that  such 
expositions  of  the  Imperial  views  as  are  given 
us  in  the  name  of  the  French  Government  are 
made  with  the  Emperor's  approval.  I  trust 
that  both  these  ends  will  have  been  accom- 
piidied  before  you  receive  this  despatch." 

Mr.  Seward,  December  16,  says  it  is  the 
President's  purpose  that  France  should  be  re- 
seetfoDj  informed  upon  two  points:  first, 
uat  the  XTnited  States  earnestly  desire  to  oidti- 
n^  nncere  friendship  with  France.  Second, 
that  this  policy  would  be  brought  into  imminent 
jcepirdy  unless  France  could  deem  it  consistent 
vim  her  interests  and  honor  to  desist  from  the 
prosecntion  of  armed  intervention  in  Mexico 
—to  overthrow  the  domestic  Republican  Gov- 
■ament  existing  there,  and  to  establish  upon 
te  ruins  the  foreign  monarchy  which  has  been 
rttempted  to  be  established  in  t'he  capital  of 
that  country.  In  conclusion  he  says,  the  United 
States  will  not  recognize  Maximilian,  even  if 
tike  French  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from 
Mexico. 

The  d^>atches  iuclude  letters  from  the 
Froich  Lotion  with  reference  to  Mexican 
refogees  in  New  York  and  Washington  prepar- 
hf  a  movement  in  favor  of  Juarez.  Tae  first 
ooe  is  as  &r  back  as  July,  1865. 

Thex>apers  submitted  include  a  confidential 
letter  from  M.  Drouyn  de  Uhuys  to  Le  Marquis 
de  Montholon,  dated  Paris,  October  18,  1865. 
iiTing  that  he  had  renewed  the  assurance  oi 
fltt  l^nch  GoYemment  to  withdraw  its  aux- 
ffiary  corps  as  soon  as  circumstances  would 
Aow  it  The  French  Government  had  been 
mdy  to  adopt  without  a  moment's  delay  the 
kssn  of  an  ui^erstanding  with  the  Government 
tf  Washington.  What  is  asked  of  the  United 
States  was  to  be  assured  that  it  is  not  their  in- 
tention to  impede  the  consolidation  of  the  new 
erder  of  things  found  in  Mexico,  and  the  best 
nmnty  that  the  French  Government  could 
oefire  would  be  the  recognition  of  the  Emperor 
Marimniftn  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Seward,  under  date  of  December  6, 1865, 
writes:  "After  a  review  of  all  the  factSj  the 
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President  is  gratified  with  the  assuranoe  yon 
give  of  the  Emperor's  good  disposition.  I  re- 
gret>  however,  to  be  obliged  to  say  tilie  condi- 
tion which  the  Emperor  presents  is  one  which 
seems  to  be  impracticable." 

In  regard  to  the  recognitiMi  of  Maximilian^ 
Government  a  communication,  addressed  by 
Seflor  Arroyo  to  Mr.  Oorwin,  dated  March  S, 
1865,  en)re8ses  a  desire  to  see  Mr.  Seward 
extra  officially,  and  to  asoerttdn  whether  thft 
recognition  of  consuls  can  be  obtained  be- 
cause of  the  embarrassments  which  exist  in 
consequence  of  their  non-inhabitation,  while  in 
Mexico  the  exercise  of  their  functions  has  been 
continued  without  embarrassment  to  American 
consuls,  and  stating  the  government,  which  was 
that  of  Don  Benito  Juarez,  does  not  exist  eitjier 
de  facto  or  dejure. 
9  August  1st  Minister  Romero  informs  Acting 
Secretary  Hunter  that  Don  Luis  Arroyo  assumes 
to  act  as  Oommeroial  Agent  in  Kew  York  with- 
out an  exequatur  or  other  recognition  by  the 
United  States  Grovemment,  and  asks  whether 
Government  recognized  the  right  of  Maximilian 
to  make  such  appointment,  or  whether,  as  he 
believes  is  the  case,  this  Government  only  sees 
in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  a  war  between  it  and 
France,  without  recognizing  Maxmulian  even 
as  a  government  de  facto.  The  charge,  he  in- 
timates, may  seem  to  ^ow  that  tiie  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  tacitly  recognizes 
French  intervention  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Seward  replies,  August  9th,  that  no  law 
of  the  United  States  prevents  a  person  from 
advertifflng  himself  as  Oonqul,  but  tiiat  the 
Government  in  all  its  official  correspondence 
has  recognized  no  other  Government  in  Mexi- 
co except  that  of  Juarez,  and  assures  him  that 
such  Commercial  Agent  can  perfonn  no  Oonsular 
act  relating  to  the  affairs  of  his  countirmen  in 
the  United  States.  To  prohibit  him  from  at- 
testing invoices  and  manifests,  says  the  Secre- 
tary, would  be  tantamount  to  an  interdiction 
of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  those 
Mexican  ports  which  are  not  in  possession  of 
the  Republican  Government  of  that  country. 
The  Consuls  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico 
who  have  their  exequaturs  from  that  Govern- 
ment, only  themselves  discharge  their  duties  as 
Commercial  Agents  in  the  ports  which  are  not 
under  the  control  of  that  Government,  in  ^ 
respects  like  those  which  the  person  Arroyo, 
in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent,  claims 
to  do  in  New  York,  in  respect  to  said  ports. 

Seiior  Romero,  on  the  12th,  explains  that  no 
positive  answer  is  given  to  his  inquiries,  and  no- 
tifies Mr.  Seward  that  he  has  submitted  the  cor- 
respondence to  his  Government  and  will  wait 
for  his  instructions.  Mr.  Seward  makes  formal 
acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  this  commu- 
nication, without  further  explanation. 

A  memorandum  by  Mr.  Seward  notes  that 
Marquis  Montholon,  on  the  ITth  of  July,  called 
at  the  Department  of  State,  saying  that  a  special 
agent  had  arrived  from  Mexico,  bearing  a  letter 
fr(Hn  Maximilian  to  the  President  of  the  United 
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Btates,  with  papers,  maMng  certain  explana- 
tions relative  to  transactions  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
apon  whi:h  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  had  made  representations  to  the  Impe- 
rial Government  of  France.  The  Secretary,  on 
the  18th,  after  a  conference  with  the  President, 
returned  the  letter  to  Count  Montholon,  saying 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was 
in  friendly  commonication  with  the  Repnbhcan 
Government  of  Mexico,  and  therefore  tne  Pres- 
ident declined  to  receive  the  letter,  or  to  hold 
intercoorse  with  the  agent  who  brought  it. 

Extradition. — An  extradition  case  was 
argued  and  decided  in  the  Court  of  Queen^s 
Bench  in  England,  early  in  the  spring,  which 
settled  some  important  points  in  reference  to 
the  treaty  providing  for  the  rendering  up  of 
persons  charged  with  offences ;  the  following  is 
a  history  of  Sie  case  and  the  decision :  ^ 

One  Charles  Windsor,  of  New  York,  made 
fraudulent  entries  in  the  books  of  the  Mercan- 
tile Bank  of  that  city,  "  whereby  the  bank  was 
defrauded  of  $200,000."  He  escaped  arrest  by 
flight  to  England.  Such  a  fraudulent  entry  is 
punishable  in  the  State  of  New  York,  under 
statute,  as  forgery.  Forgery  is  one  of  the 
crimes  mentioned  in  the  extradition  treaty. 
Mere  fraud  or  embezzlement  is  not.  At  com- 
mon law,  or  by  the  law  of  England,  these  fraud- 
ulent entries  do  not  amount  to  forgery.  It  is 
of  the  essence  of  the  crime  that  a  writing  should 
be  made  or  uttered  as  the  writing  of  somebody 
else  than  the  writer.  Windsor  being  arrested  in 
England  and  held  for  extradition,  was  brought 
before  the  Court  of  Queen^s  Bench,  EahtoM 
CorpvM^  Chief  Justice  Cockbum,  Mr.  Justice 
Blackburn,  and  Mr.  Justice  Shee  sitting.  The 
pretension  of*  the  prisoner's  counsel  was  that  a 
mere  local  statute  could  not  create  offences,  or 
change  the  name  of  offences,  and  thus  bring 
them  within  the  scope  of  a  treaty  if  they  were 
not  contemplated  or  intended  by  both  parties 
in  using  the  words  employed  in  it;  that  this 
was  not  forgery  as  intended  by  the  Ashburton 
treaty,  or  the  British  statute  giving  effect  to  it, 
and  therefore  the  prisoner  was  not  properly 
held  to  extradition  under  it  Counsel  cited  the 
Anderson  case,  in  which  a  rule  had  been  grant- 
ed virtually  to  set  aside  the  ruling  of  the  Upper 
Canada  Judges,  as  a  case  in  point.  Mr.  Justice 
Blackburn,  however,  observed  that  nothing 
was  definitely  decided  in  that  case,  only  a  rule 
nm  granted. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Gerity  case  was  cited, 
in  which  counsel  urged  it  had  been  laid  down 
tiiat  the  piracy  meant  must  be  piracy  under  the 
local  law,  not  piracy  ^re  gentiu/my  which  could 
be  tried  anywhere,  and  therefore  not  properly 
the  subject  of  a  treaty  of  extradition.  That 
was  an  express  recognition  of  the  creation  of 
offences  by  local  legislation.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  that  the  offence  should  be  the  same 
hi  both  countries. 

The  prisoner  was  discharged  on  the  ground 
most  succinctiy  put  by  Mr.  Justice  Shee :  "  The 
offence  must  satisfy  in  all  material  respects  the 


definition  of  the  offence  by  the  law  of  both 
countries.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  must  be 
taken  as  the  language  of  both  conntries,  aod 
therefore  must  be  construed  as  used  in  the 
same  sense  and  in  the  sense  common  to  both. 
In  this  case  the  false  entry  was  not  rwlly  for- 
gery by  the  general  or  common  law  oC  eiUier 
country,  and  therefore  was  clearly  not  Tithin 
the  Ftipulation  of  this  country." 

Claim  was  also  made  under  the  treatT*  with 
Great  Britain,  for  the  delivery  of  Young  and 
his  companions  in  the  raid  upon  St.  Albaus, 
Vermont,  during  1664.  The  matter  was  heard 
before  Mr.  Justice  Smith,  of  Montreal,  who  dis- 
charged the  prisoners ;  his  opinion,  given  at 
length,  treats  of  the  case  as  follows : 

That  the  evidence  before  him'  proved  the  extsteoce 
of  the  foUowinz  state  of  facts  as  constituting  tiie  lead- 
ing features  of  the  attack  on  St.  Albans  bjr  the  piis- 
oners  and  others  on  the  19th  October  last 

1.  That  on  that  day  the  prisoner,  Bennet  H.  Yonof, 
and  about  twenty  other  persons,  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  town  of  St.  Albans,  took  nossession  of  tbe 
three  banks  and  pillaged  them,  at  tne  same  time  set 
fire  or  attempted  to  set  fire  to  several  bnildings:  took 
and  held  a  number  of  the  citizens  prisoners  doriBg 
the  occupation  of  the  town ;  seised  norses,  and  were 
finally  fired  upon  and  driven  out  of  the  town  by  the 
people,  exchanging  shots  with  them  to  an  extent 
which  does  not  clearlv  appear  by  the  evidence,  after 
having  been  apparently  in  some  degree  in  posseasioii 
of  the  town  for  about  half  an  hour.  Dnring  tbe  ml' 
lage  of  one  of  the  banks  a  sum  of  money  wu  taken 
under  threats  of  violence  from  one  Breck,  who  en- 
tered the  bank  where  tbe  prisoners  u-ere  with  the 
monev  in  his  band,  and  it  is  m  evidence  that  one  man 
was  shot  dead  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  though  tbe 
circumstances  of  his  death  are  not  described.  The 
charge  of  robbing  Breck  being  the  charge  embodied 
in  the  information  before  the  Court. 

That  on  the  19th  October  last,  Bennet  H.  Toum 
was  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  so-called  Confed- 
erate States,  holding  the  rank  of  first  Kenteoast, 
under  an  appointment  made  by  Mr.  Davis  of  tbe  16th 
June,  1864,  as  siajnified  to  Mr.  Young  by  Mr.  Seddon, 
the  Secretary  of  War ;  that  the  other  prisoners  were 
soldiers  in  that  army  acting  under  his  orders,  and 
that  in  the  attack  on  St  Albans  he  and  his  parhr 
assumed  and  declared  themselves  to  be  acting  as  inch 
officer  and  soldiers  on  behalf  of  the  Confederate  States, 
alleging  that  they  were  detailed  for  the  purpose  u  a 
measure  of  retahation  for  the  mode  in  wbicb  they 
asserted  the  war  had  been  carried  on  by  the  United 
States  in  the  South. 

2.  That  Lieutenant  Young  received  written  in8tm^ 
tions  from  Secretary  Seddon,  bearing  the  same  date 
as  his  appointment,  authorizing  him  to  orgsnixe  « 
the  territory  of  the  enemy  for  special  service  a  com- 
pany of  twenty  men  from  among  persons  bcloneing 
to  the  Confederate  service  and  then  beyond  tbe  Con- 
federate States.  By  one  set  of  these  instructions  be 
was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  British  Prorinces  to 
report  to  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Clay^  who  appew 
to  be  agents  for  the  Confederates  in  this  conntiT, » 
execute  such  enterprises  as  should  be  i"^™'*?^**^ 
him,  to  violate  no  local  law,  and  to  obey  impbcitiy 
their  instructions.  Another  letter  of  iMtroctions 
conveys  similar  orders  to  him,  except  that  be  isdirect- 
ed  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Clay  alone,  instead  of  Messrs.  Thomp- 
son and  Clay.  , 

8.  That  during  the  autumn  of  1868,  Yonngc^pw 
firom  prison  as  a  prisoner  of  war  of  the  United  StatM 
and  reached  Toronto,  where  he  remained  tUJ  tne 
spring  of  18«4,  during  which  lime  he  attended  lec- 
tures at  the  University.  That  he  left  Toronto  in  ite 
spring,  declaring  his  intention  of  going  to  RichmoDa  ( 
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that  be  was  in  Halifax  in  Ma^,  with  the  same  ex- 
pvssed  intention ;  that  he  received  his  appointment 
and  three  letters  of  instmctions  at  Richmond  in  June ; 
that  he  returned  to  Toronto  with  his  papers  in  July; 
dot  he  was  in  Chicago  with  a  large  number  of  Con- 
federate  soldiers  in  August ;  that  ho  was  at  St.  Cathe- 
riaes  in  Canada,  where  Mr,  Clay  resided,  in  Septem- 
ber; that  he  was  in  Montreal  about  the  beginning  of 
October,  at  St.  Johns,  C.  E.,  on  the  11th  of  October, 
and  at  St.  Albans  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month. 
Thai  SpoTTy  Huntlr,  and  Teavis  were  also  seen  in 
Canada;  Qpurr  in  Toronto  in  the  winter  of  1863-' 64, 
and  Spurr^  Teavis,  and  Hutchinson  at  St.  Johns  at 
the  same  time  with  Young,  though  leaving  that  place 
teparatelj,  and  that  they  also  were  at  Chicago  in 
Angnst  list. 

4,  That  large  numbers  of  Confederates  collected  at 
Chicago  in  August  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  the 
prisoners  at  Camp  Douglas.  That  u^on  the  failure 
of  that  enterprise  the  expedition  against  St  Albans 
was  organised  there  by  lieutenant  Young  fh>m 
sBKMig  the  Confederates,  he  raising  his  party  there 
uder  instmctions  from  his  GoTemment,  which  he  is 
pioTed  to  hare  exhibited  as  his  authority,  and  in  his 
eaasdty  as  a  commissioned  officer,  which  is  proved 
tohave  been  known  among  the  Confederates  there. 
iW  he  then  reported  the  formation  of  his  company, 
sd  his  doings  generallr,  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Clay  in  St. 
Grtherinea,  from  whom  he  received  a  memorandum 
ifproTing  them,  and  authorizing  the  expedition 
igaiast  St.  Albans ;  which  it  is  also  proved  he  also 
An  did  verbally,  and  that  Mr.  Clay  gave  him  a  check 
ftr  $400  for  his  expenses. 

That  if  the  case  rested  solely  upon  the  evidence  for 
Ih&prosdcation,  which  merely  established  the  taking 
sf  Breck's  monev  by  violence,  and  if  as  was  con- 
tsaded  br  the  applicants  he  had  no  ri^ht  to  look  into 
fte  whole  of  tne  facts  connected  with  the  case,  it 
VMid  be  his  duty  to  commit  the  prisoners ;  but  tnat 
ha  hatd  thai  he  was  bound  to  consider  the  preten- 
Bos  of  the  prisoners,  namely,  that  they  were  not 
nbbers,  but  soldiers  and  subjects  of  a  belligerent  en- 

^ed  in  a  hostile  expedition  against  the  enemy,  un- 
the  authority  and  on  behalfof  their  Government ; 
ad  that  the  act  charged  was  a  mere  incident  to  that 
kaitile  expedition;  and  that  though  Ue  had  no  power 
tatry  the  case,  he  must  necessarity  so  far  investigate 
it  as  to  ascertain  whether  or  no  the  offence  oommit- 
lii  feO  within  the  provisions  of  the  treatv. 

That  a  state  of  war  existed  between  (ke  Northern 
ad  Southern  States,  usually  described  as  the  Fed- 
<b1  and  (k>nfederate  States ;  tliat  the  British  Gov- 
Dt  had  recognized  this  state  of  war,  and  the 
diuff  parties  as  belligerents ;  and  that  as  bel- 
ata  Uie  Confederate  States  were  entitled  to  all 

frights  incidental  to  that  ouality,  and  to  a  recog- 
riKd  state  of  war,  among  wnich  most  be  claimed 
ftat  of  raising  armies,  and  in  so  doing  of  appointing 
cCcers  and  ievjpng  soldiers ;  and  also  that  of  carry- 
ing oa  the  war  in  such  manner  quoad  the  other  bol- 
fiftfeot  as  they  may  deem  fit  and  proper.  And  that 
m  neutral  or  other  power  had  any  jurisdiction  or 
4|M  to  a«yudicate  between  the  belligerents  upon  the 
^wiuiii  which  either  of  them  might  choose  to  adopt 
li»  doing. 

That  under  the  circumstances  already  shown  to 
Iwe  been  proved,  the  foregoing  rules  ore  applicable 
la  the  case  now  under  consideration,  and  that  as 
ImmU  limit  Young  was  a  commissioned  officer  of  one 
rffte  belligerent  armies,  in  command  of  a  party  of  the 
tiiCeca  ox  that  army,  carrying  out  a  hostile  ezpedi- 
^tm  planned  in  that  capacity,  and  submitted  to  and 
ipfroved  by  the  agent  of  his  Government,  to  whom 
■a  had  been  referred  by  that  Government  for  instruo- 
fia  finr  his  guidance ;  nis  acts  on  that  expedition  in 
tha  enemy's  country,  in  so  far  as  the;^  have  a  hostile 
cknctcr,  do  not  fall  within  the  pnrvieu  of  ordinary 
criannal  law,  but  within  that  branch  of  international 
bw  wfai^  treats  of  the  laws  of  war.  But  that  whether 
er  no  those  acts  were  in  accordance  with  the  modem 


or  other  usages  of  war,  is  a  question  to  be  settled  be* 
tween  the  Mlligerents  by  such  means  as  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  rules  of  war  indicate,  and  not  bv  a 
judge  in  a  neutral  country ;  and  that  the  obligation 
of  taking  this  view  of  the  law  is  imposed  u{>on  this 
country  and  upon  its  judges,  bv  the  recognition  by 
the  Imperial  Government  of  tne  belligerent  character 
of  the  Confederate  States. 

That  the  attack  on  St.  Albans  must,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  a  hostile  expedition,  undertaken  and  car- 
riM  out  under  the  authority  of  the  so-caUed  Confed- 
erate States  by  one  qf  the  officers  of  their  army. 

That  it  was,  therefore,  both  a  belligerent  act  of 
hostility  and  a  political  offence,  quoad  the  State  now 
demanding  extradition,  and  that  the  Asbburton 
Treaty  did  not  contemplate,  uor  do  the  Statutes 
of  the  Province  authorize  the  extradition  of  belliger- 
ents or  political  offenders. 

That  if  any  violation  jof  the  laws  of  this  empire, 
with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  neutrality,  was 
<^mmitted  bv  the  prisoners,  which  seems  doubtful, 
as  the  expedition  was  organized  in  Chicago,  and  as 
only  a  portion  of  the  party  is  proved  to  have  passed 
through  Canada,  and  that  separatelv ;  that  fact  would 
not,  in  any  respect,  affect  the  question  of  their  liabil- 
ity to  extradition— as  that  must  depend  upon  their 
acts  in  the  territory  of  the  State  demanding  extradi- 
tion, and  upon  the  character  and  intent,  in  and  with 
which  those  acts  were  committed;  and  that  such 
breach  of  neutrality,  if  it  existed,  could  only  be  com- 
plained of  and  punished  by«>ur  courts,  at  the  instance 
of  our  own  Government,  as  a  violation  of  its  law,  and 
of  its  dignity  and  sovereignty. 

That  Uiere  is  no  proof  of  record  that  the  prisoners 
acquired  any  domicile  in  Canada,  or  lost  their  na- 
tional character  by  any  residence  nere.  That  so  far 
from  there  being  animua  mcMndi,  the  animu*  reoet^ 
Undi  was  plainly  indicated :  and,  in  fact,  that  under 
the  circumstances  proved,  tne  acquisition  of  a  domi- 
cile here  would  not  affect  the  question  of  extradition, 
though  the  prisoners  might  be  violating  the  laws  ot 
the  country. 

That  the  extraordinary  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  United  States  must  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  questions  arising  under  the  Ashburton 
Treaty,  when  acts  for  which  extradition  is  sought 
under  the  treatv  are  only  claimed  to  be  criminal  l)y 
one  section  of  the  State  which  was  a  party  to  the 
treaty,  while  they  are  approved  of  and  regarded  as 
meritorious  bv  the  other. 

That,  therefore,  the  prisoners  should  be  discharged. 
{Su  Bainsn  Nobth  Aiibrica.) 

DRAYTON",  Capt.  Peroival,  U.  S.  N.,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  bora  in  South 
Carolina,  August  25,  1812,  died  suddenly  at 
Washington,  D.  0.,  August  4,  1865.  He  was  a 
son  of  the  Hon.  "William  Drayton  of  that  State, 
member  of  Congress  from  1825  to  1833,  and  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Union  party  in  op- 
position to  nullification  in  1830,  and  who,  on 
account  of  his  sentiments,  removed  from  the 
,  State  to  Philadelphia,  succeeding  Nicholas  Bid- 
die  as  Pre^dent  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  Young  Drayton  was  possessed  with  an 
active,  untiring,  and  rather  acute  intellect,  and 
his  knowledge  of  languages  was  quite  exten- 
sive. He  entered  the  navy  as  mioshipman  in 
December,  1827,  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  in 
February,  1838,  and  from  that  time  to  1853 
was  successively  attached  to  the  Brazilian, 
Mediterranean,  and  Pacifie  squadrons.  He  was 
then  ordered  to  the  National  Observatory  in 
"Washington,  whence  he  was  assigned  to  ord- 
nance duty  in  New  York.    His  promotion  as 
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commander  was  made  in  1855.  He  was  in  the 
Paraguay  expedition  in  1858,  and  in  the  snb- 
Beqnent  year  was  ordered  to  the  Brazilian 
scjuadron  on  the  staff  of  the  present  Admiral 
Snabrick.  In  1860  he  was  assigned  to  ord- 
nance duty  at  the  Philadelphia  jSrd ;  and  here 
it  was,  in  the  city  which  had  been  adopted  as 
the  home  of  his  father  when,  thirty  years  be- 
fore, the  seeds  of  rebellion  were  sown  in  his 
native  State — ^that  the  ontbpeak  of  war  found 
Commander  Drayton.  The*  son  faithfully  sus- 
tained the  principles  of  the  father,  rejected  all 
proffers  of  place  in  the  South,  and  was  soon  in 
command  of  the  steamer  Pocahontas  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Port  Royal,  under  Admiral  Du 
Pont,  and  on  that  occasion  fought  against  his 
brother.  Gen.  T.  F.  Drayton  (a  graduate  of  West 
Point),  who  commanded  the  Confederate  troops 
at  Hilton  Head.  He  was  afterwards  tnguosferred 
to  the  Pawnee,  in  which  vessel  he  was  of  great 
service  on  the  Southern  coast.  He  made  re- 
peated reconnoissances  up  St.  Helena  Sound 
and  adjacent  waters;  was  at  the  capture  of 
Femandbia  and  St  Mary^s,  the  occupation  of 
Stono  River,  etc.  He  was  promoted  to  captain 
on  the  16th  of  July,  ft62,  and  in  the  fall  of 
that  year  was  ordered  to  the  monitor  Passaic, 
the  second  of  that  class  of  vessels.  In  this  iron- 
clad he  bombarded  Fort  McAllister,  and  was 
in  the  first  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter,  under 
Admiral  Du  Pont.  After  a  short  ordnance 
duty  in  New  York,  he  was  appointed  fleet 
Captain  of  the  West  Gulf  squadron,  under  Ad- 
miral Farragnt,  and  was  with  him  in  the  Hart- 
ford at  the  time  of  the  %ht  with  and  capture 
of  the  rebel  fleet  in  Mobile  Bay,  August  5, 1864. 
It  was  as  flag  ofSoer  that  Captain  Drayton  was 
particularly  distinguished.  Having  the  most 
reflned  and  gentlemanly  manners,  and  speaking 
with  ffreat  fluency  and  correctness  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian,  his  services  in  that  posi- 
tion were  desired  and  sought  for  by  every  com- 
manding officer  with  whom  he  sailed.  He  re- 
mained with  Admiral  Farragut  until  the  return 
of  that  officer  to  New  York,  and  perhaps  no 
one  in  the  navy  enjoyed  his  confidence  to  a 
greater  extent  than  Capt.  Drayton.  On  the 
28th  of  April  last  he  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  as  successor  to  Rear- 
Admiral  Davis.  His  disease  was  strangulation 
of  the  bowels,  and  the  fatal  result  was  reached 
after  a  brief  illness. 

DUANE,  Hon.  William  J.,  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  under  President  Jack-, 
son,  bom  in  Clonmel,  Ireland,  in  1780.  died  at 
Philadelphia,  September  26,  1865.  His  father 
was  bom  in  this  country,  but  at  eleven  years  of 
age  was  taken  to  Ireland  to  be  educated  for  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  married  a  young  Protestant  l^y,  for  which 
he  was  disinherited.  Subsequently  he  learned 
the  printing  trade,  became  an  editor  and  pub- 
lisher, and  in  1795  removed  with  his  family  to 
America,  and  was  for  some  years  editor  of  the 
'Pliiladelphia  Aurora,"  then  an  important  po- 
litical paper. 


William  J.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  like  bis 
father,  leamed  the  trade  of  printer,  and  was  at 
one  time  a  dealer  in  printing  paper  and  printlM 
ink.  He  studied  law,  and  in  1803  was  admiU^ 
to  the  bar.  He  repeatedly  represented  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature, 
and  was  the  author,  in  1821,  of  the  resolntioiis 
agcdnst  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union 
as  a  slave  State.  He  also  filled  several  minor 
offices  in  the  city,  his  attention  belqg  prind- 

Eally  devoted  to  the  public  schools,  in  whidi 
e  took  a  deep  interest,  as  well  as  in  every 
thing  pertaining  to  the  internal  improvement 
schemes  of  his  State.  He  was  the  legal  agent 
for  many  years  of  Stephen  Girard,  and  in  1881 
wrote  the  famous  will  by  which  Girard  trans- 
mitted his  vast  inheritance  to  the  d\j  of  Phila- 
delphia. By  the  terms  of  this  will  Mr.  Dnane 
was  made  a  trustee,  and,  subsequently,  a  director 
of  Girard  College,  and  one  of  the  five  execu- 
tors of  the  Girard  estate.  Two  years  after  this 
will  was  executed  Mr.  Buane  abandoned  Ik 
practice  to  accept  office,  and  was  i^pointed  by 
President  Jackson  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Treasury.  It  is  said  he  accepted  with 
reluctance.  A  few  months  subsequently,  npon 
receiving  an  order  from  the  President  to  re- 
move the  United  States  deposits  (nm  the 
United  States  Bank  at  Phihidelphia,  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  refase,  and  in  consequence  was  dis- 
missed in  September,  1838.  His  place  was 
immediately  filled  by  Boger  B.  Taney,  who 
agreed  in  die  financial  policy  of  the  President, 
^nd  the  deposits  were  removed.  Mr.  Dnane 
retired  to  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Philadd- 
phia,  and  since  the  death  of  his  father,  in  183o, 
had  withdrawal  from  public  life.  He  was  con- 
sidered remarkably  well  informed  upon  local 
histwy. 

DUPrN",  ANDKi  Maeib  Jeaist  Jaoqcss,  a 
French  lawyer  and  politician,  bom  in  Varzy,  de- 
pai-tment  of  the  Ki^vre,  February  1, 1783,  died 
in  Paris,  November  9, 1865.  He  was  the  oldest  of 
three  brothers,  each  of  whom  became  eminent, 
was  educated  for  the  bar,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  early  in  the  present  century.  In  1815 
ne  was  elected  to  the  Legislative  Chamher,  tnd 
from  that  time  was  concerned  in  nearly  even- 
important  cause,  political  or  civil,  whici  came 
before  the  tribunds.  He  was  Bgsm  elected  to 
the  Chamber  in  1827,  and  then  took  his  place 
among  the  opposition.  He  had  previously  es- 
tablished himselif  in  the  favor  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  in  1880  he  assisted  at  the  revolution  which 
dethroned  Charles  X.  The  new  government 
received  him  as  a  member,  and  shortly  after- 
wards rewarded  his  fidelity  with  the  post  of 
Procureur  General  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation- 
Later  he  became  President  of  the  Chamber, 
an  office  from  which  he  retired  after  eight 
years'  service.  On  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe, 
M.  Dupin  resigned  hunself  to  fete  and  hecame 
President  of  the  republican  Chamber,  and  re- 
tained even  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  1852  hu 
office  of  Procureur  CteneraL  He  was,  however, 
shamed  into  retiring  when  the  confiscation  ol 
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tibe  Orleans  property  was  decided,  but  even 
^ea  he  did  not  wholly  qtdt  pnblic  life.  In  1857 
lie  again  accepted  the  omce  of  Procorenr,  Josti- 
fjing  his  doing  so  by  the  observation  that  he 
*^bad  always  belonged  to  France,  and  never  to 
parties.''  For  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  he 
aad  devoted  his  time  mainly  to  an  attempt  to 
reform  the  present  luxurious,  extravagant  style 
of  dress  and  living.  A  few  years  since  he  pub- 
fished  a  pamphlet,  which  had  an  extensive  sale, 
eititled  ^^Le  Luxe  £ffi*^n6  des  Femmes,"  and 
in  which  he  demonstrated  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  extravagance  among  women  was  the 
great  cause  of  many  of  the  troubles  in  the 
worid  and  the  precursor  of  greater  ones  in  the 
future. 

DU  PONT,  Samuel  Feaxcis,  U.  S.  N.,  a 
rear-admiral  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States, 
bom  fit  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  September  27, 
1803,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  28,  1865. 
He  was  of  French  origin  on  his  father's  side,  his 

rdfather  beiug  P.  S.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours, 
intimate  personal  frieud  of  Madison  and 
Jefferson.  He  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in 
&e  navy  by  President  Madison,  December  19, 
1815.  His  appointment  was  made  from  Dela- 
ware, of  which  State  he  became  a  resident  in 
laa  boyhood.  His  first  cruise  was  in  the  Frank- 
Bn,  seventy-four,  under  Commodore  Stewart ; 
fnxn  this  he  was  transferred  to  the  sloop-of- 
wir  Erie,  Captain  Ballard.  His  second  cruise 
was  on  the  Mediterranean  station  in  the  Con- 
stitQtion,  and  twice  subsequently  he  returned 
to  the  Mediterranean  for  three  years  in  the 
North  Carolina,  seventy-four,  and  in  the  sloop- 
of-war  Ontario.  He  aJso  served  on  the  West 
India  station  and  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  in  the 
frigate  Congress,  under  Commodore  Biddle.  On 
the  North  Carohna  he  had  been  promoted  to  be 
lufinff  master,  and  in  1826  he  was  commis- 
wmed  lieutenant  and  ordered  to  the  schooner 
Porpoise.  From  1835  to  1838  he  served  as 
ez^ecutive  officer  on  the  "Warren  and  Constella- 
tion»  and  from  1838  to  1842  on  the  Ohio,  the 
fag-fthip  of  Commodore  HulL  In  1845,  having 
beeu  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander,  he 
was  ordered  to  the  Pacific  in  command  of  the 
frigate  Congress,  bearing  the  flag  of  Commo- 
me  Stockton,  and  in  1846  was  transferred  to 
&e  corvette  Cyane.  The  outbreak  of  the  Mexi- 
em  war  brought  his  services  into  request.  In 
^  Cyane  he  captured  Saa  Diego,  and  landed 
Mm  C.  Fremont  He  cleared  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
frrnia  of  Mexican  vessels,  capturing  and  de- 
ttrojing  thirty.  He  took  possesion  of  La  Paz, 
the  capital  of  Lower  California,  spiked  the  guns 
of  San  Blaz,  and  established  the  blockade  of 
Maratlan,  which  latter  port  he  subsequently 
aa^ted  in  capturing,  leading  the  Hue  or  boats 
which  entered  the  main  harbor  under  the  or-  • 
dera  of  Commodore  Shubrick  in  November, 
1847.  He  was  next  despatched  in  the  Cyane 
to  defend  Lower  California  against  the  Indians 
and  Mexicans.  He  covered  La  Paz  until  it 
eould  be  fortified,  landed  at  San  Jos^  with  a 
force  of  one  liundred  marines  and  sailors,  de- 


feated and  scattered  a  largely  superior  force  of 
Mexicans,  and  rescued  a  small  party  under 
Lieut  H^wood,  who  were  beleaguered  in  the 
Mission  House.  He  led  or  took  part  in  a  num- 
ber of  expeditions  into  the  interior,  capturing 
many  prisoners  and  cooperating  with  Col.  Ben- 
ton and  Lieutenant  (now  Mi^.-Gen.)  Halleck, 
approaching  from  the  north,  scattered  the  Mex- 
icans and  Lidians,  and  gained  complete  pos- 
session of  the  peninsula  of  California.  In  1848 
he  returned  to  Norfolk  ill  the  Cyane  after  an 
absence  of  three  years.  After  a  service  of  forty 
years,  sixteen  as  lieutenant  and  thirteen  as  com- 
mander, he  was  made  a  captain  in  1855.  In 
1857  he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the 
Minnesota,  and  sent  on  a  special  service  to 
China,  with  W.  B.  Reed  minister  to  that  em- 
pire. After  a  cruise  of  two  years,  during 
which  he  visited  Japan,  Western  India,  and 
Arabia,  he  returned  in  June,  1859,  to  Boston, 
in  the  Minnesota.  On  January  1, 1861,  he  was 
appomted  to  the  command  of  the  Philadelphia 
navy-yard,  relieving  Commodore  Stewart  Here 
he  was  stationed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  and  by  his  promptitude  and  experience 
renoered  great  service  in  securing  Washington. 
In  June,  1861,  he  was  made  president  of  a 
Board  called  at  Washington  to  establish  a  plan 
of  naval  operations  from  the  examination  of  the 
records  of  the  coast  survey  and  other  data. 

On  the  division  of  the  Atlantic  squadron  into 
two  distinct  conmiauds,  in  September,  1861, 
Capt  Du  Pont  was  appomted  to  the  command 
of  the  South  Atlantic  squadron,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  recall  on  the  3d  of  June,  1863. 
His  first  enterprise  afloat  with  his  squadron 
was  the  brilliant  bombardment  and  capture  of 
Forts  Beauregard  and  Walker,  at  the  entrance - 
of  Port  Roval  Harbor,  S.  C,  and  the  occupation 
by  a  Joint  land  and  naval  force  of  the  islands 
a^acent  This  was  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  admirably  conducted  naval 
conflicts  of  the  war.  He  also  rendered  essen- 
tial service  in  the  establishment  of  a  very  close 
blockade  of  the  coast  of  Carolina  and  Georgia; 
in  the  occunation  of  Tybee  Roads  and  Tybee 
Island,  which  gave  the  army  their  base  for  the 
reduction  of  Fort  Pulaski ;  in  the  expedition 
for  the  destruction  of  the  batteries  on  the  main- 
land at  Port  Royal  ferry;  in  the  capture  in 
March,  1862,  of  Cumberland  Island  ana  Sound, 
Amelia  Island,  the  river  and  town  of  St.  Mary's, 
Ga.,  Femandina,  Florida,  and  Fort  Clinch.  The 
inlets  along  the  coast  were  also  occupied  or 
carefnlly  examined,  the  rivers  ascended,  Jack- 
sonville and  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  taken,  and 
the  yacht  America,  which  had  been  sunk,  was 
raised.  At  Charleston  alone  the  blockade  was 
ineffective,  the  force  at  command  not  being 
sufficient  to  cover  completely  the  circuit  from 
the  bay  to  Stono,  and  the  demands  upon  the 
navy  rendering  the  reinforcement  of  the  squad- 
ron impossible.  The  capture  of  Charleston,  it 
was  hoped,  would  complete  the  blockade,  and 
in  April,  1863,  a  resolute  attempt  was  made, 
the  rear-admiral  himself  leading  the  attack  to 
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bombard,  and  if  possible  nass  Fort  Sumter.  It 
foiled,  one  of  the  iron-clads  being  sank  and 
others  disabled,  and  the  brave  admiral  did  not 
feel  warranted  in  renewing  the  attack.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Kavy  deeming  him  distrustful 
of  the  iron-dads  of  the  Monitor  type,  removed 
him  from  the  command  of  the  sonadron,  but 
his  successor,  with  a  larger  fleet  and  an  efficient 
cooperative  land  force,  was  no  more  successful. 
On  the  16th  of  July,  1862,  while  in  command 
of  the  squadron,  Capt.  Du  Pont  was  made  a 
rear-admiral,  ranking  second  in  the  list.  After 
his  withdrawal  from  the  South  Atlantic  squad- 
ron he  held  no  active  command,  but  served,  as 
occasion  required,  on  naval  commissions  and 
oourts-mai'tial.    He  had  been  active  in  the  gen- 


eral improvement  of  the  navy  during  all  h» 
period  of  service  ;  had  assisted  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Naval  Academy,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Light  House  Board ;  had  twice  uded 
in  revising  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
Navy;  was  a  member  of  the  Naval  Eetiring 
Board;  and  had  at  various  times  contributod 
important  papers  on  subjects  relating  to  the  in- 
terests of  uiQ  naval  service.  Among  these  ooe 
on  coast  defences  has  been  republished  and 
widely  circulated.  He  was  a  brave  and  ac- 
complished sailor,  a  fearless  and  greatly  belo?ed 
commander,  an  earnest,  sincere,  and  consistent 
Christian.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  sud- 
den attack  of  quincy,  a  disease  to  which  he  iiad 
been  for  some  years  subject 
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EASTLAKE,  Sir  Charles  Look,  Knight, 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  an  English  painter,  president 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  born  in  1798, 
at  Plymouth,  England,  died  at  Florence,  Italy, 
December  24,  1856.  He  began  the  pursuit 
of  his  artistic  studies  at  an  early  age  under 
Fuseli  at  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  insti- 
tution he  was  made  president  in  1850,  having 
given  evidence  of  great  proficiency  in  his  art 
by  a  variety  of  pictures,  of  which  his  "  Christ 
Weeping  over  Jerusalem,"  "Escape  of  Francesco 
di  Carrara,"  "Pilgrims  arriving  in  sight  of 
Rome,"  "Christ  blessing  little  Children,"  "Ha- 
gar  and  Ishmael,"  and  the  "  Raising  of  Jairus's 
Daughter,"  are  the  best.  Among  his  early 
paintings  may  be  mentioned  an  interesting  por- 
•  trait  of  Napoleon  L,  as  he  appeared  on  board 
the  Bellerophon,  and  the  most  famous  of  his 
poetical  pictures  is  an  illustration  of  a  passage 
in  Byron's  "Dream."  Having  spent  several 
years  in  Italy  and  Greece,  he  exhibited,  in  1828, 
at  the  Roynl  Gallery,  views  of  the  bridge  and 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  other  pictures  illus- 
trative of  Italian  life.  In  1827  he  was  elected 
on  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1880 
he  attained  the  rank  of  Royal  Academician. 
About  this  time  he  began  to  devote  himself 
more  especially  to  religious  subjects.  In  1841 
he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Secretary  to 
the  Royal  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  and  in  1843 
Keeper  of  the  National  Gallery.  In  1855  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake  was  appointed  Directs  of  the 
National  Gallery.  His  appointment  seems  to 
have  left  him  but  little  leisure  for  art,  as  he  has 
produced  but  few  pictures  from  his  easel  for 
some  time  past.  He  did,  however,  find  time 
to  cultivate  the  literature  of  the  fine  arts,  a  field 
of  labor  most  congenial  to  his  tastes,  and  in 
which  his  reputation  will  be  more  lasting  than 
fh)m  his  paintings.  His  notes  to  "  Kugler's  Hand- 
books of  Painting,"  which  were  translated  by 
Lady  Eastiake,  arc  very  valuable.  His  "  Con- 
tributions to  the  Literature  of  the  Fine  Arts," 
and  his  "  Materials  for  a  History  of  Oil  Paint- 
ing," are  works  of  such  great  utility  and  merit 


as  to  excite  our  regrets  that  their  author  had 
not  lived  to  complete  the  comprehensive  work 
of  which  they  form  so  admirablo'a  beginning. 
Like  the  late  Count  Cavour,  Sir  Charles  fell  a 
victim  to  professional  prejudice  in  the  adoption 
of  a  merciless  course  of  blood-letting,  whidi 
so  completely  prostrated  him  as  to  destroy  the 
power  of  taking  nourishment 

ECUADOR,  a  Republic  in  South  America. 
President  (1866  to  1869),  Gerommo  Carrion. 
There  are  three  ministerial  depa^tment^  two 
of  which  were,  in  1865,  filled  by  Mannel  Busta- 
mente,  who  was  regarded  as  the  actoAl  ruler 
of  Ecuador.  He  is  a  statesman  of  decided  con- 
servative views.  Minister  of  the  United  Stata 
near  the  Government  of  Ecuador,  Friedrich 
Hassaureck  (appointed  in  1861).  *  The  repub- 
lic is  divided  into  three  departments:  Guay- 
aquil, Quito,  and  Assuay ;  having  together  an 
area  of  240,000  square  miles,  and  1,040,871  in- 
habitants, of  whom  600,000  are  whites.  Capi- 
tal, Quito,  with  76,000  inhabitants.  Chief  port, 
Guayaquil.  Receipts  of  the  Government  in 
1858,  991,750  piastres;  expenditures,  1,000,- 
000  piastres.  The  republic  has  neither  a  stand- 
ing army  nor  a  fleet  The  value  of  the  exports 
from  the  port  of  Guayaquil  amounted,  in  1864, 
to  2,953,649  piastres  (chief  article  of  export 
cocoa,  2,023,000  piastres).  The  number  of 
ships  entering  the  port  of  Guayaquil  was,  in 
1864,  about  220.  In  May,  1865,  the  chiefs  of 
the  Democratic  party,  Urbina,  Franco,  and 
Robles,  made  a  new  insurrectionary  movement, 
and  succeeded  in  seizing,  in  the  port  of  Guay- 
aquil, a  war-steamer  of  the  Government  They 
defeated  the  Government  troops,  under  Col. 
Lara;  but,  in  June,  President  Moreno  8ei2ed  a 
mdl-steamer  sailing  under  the  British  flag,  at- 
tacked and  captur^  the  three  small  steamers 
of  the  insurgents,  and  put  an  end  to  the  re- 
bellion. Twenty  of  the  captured  rebels,  among 
them  Generals  Franco,  Marcos,  and  Kobl«, 
were  shot  The  people  of  Ecuador  deeply 
sympathized  with  the  republics  of  Cnili  anc 
Peru  in  their  struggle  against  Spain. 
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ETJROPE.  The  only  change  in  the  terri- 
torial  division  of  Europe  which  was  effected  in 
1865,  was  the  annexation  of  the  duchy  of  Lau- 
oibarg  to  Prussia)  in  con  sequence  of  a  separate 
treaty  between  Prussia  and  Austria.  The 
ikte  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  remained  in 
sospense;  Prussia  assuming,  provisionally,  the 

Sivemment  of  Schleswig,  and  Austria  that  of 
otelein.     (See  Pbussia  and  SonLEswio-HoL- 
tnuis.) 

The  death  of  the  king  of  Belgium  gave  rise 
to  a  report  of  an  imminent  partition  of  Bel- 
gium between  France  and  Prussia,  or  France 
and  Holland,  but  the  Government  of  France 
diaarowed  all  designs  of  this  kind.    {See  Bel- 

No  war  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe  during 
the  year.  There  were  slight  disturbances  in 
l^ain  and  Italy,  but  these  were  suppressed 
without  difiSculty.  In  Ireland,  considerable  ex- 
ctt^nent  was  produced  by  the  movements  of  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood,  whose  avowed  object  was 
the  dissolutipn  of  the  union  between  England 
nd  Ireland,  and  the  establishment  of  an  Irish 
Kcpublic  The  arrest  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment of  a  number  of  the  leaders,  among  them 
Uie  Head  Centre  for  Ireland,  James  Stephens, 
prevented  any  outbreak ;  and  the  Fenian  ex- 
dtement,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  of  the 
prisoaers,  most  of  whom  were  sentenced  to  long 
imprisoQment,  conaderably  abated. 

While,  however,  the  peace  of  Europe  itself 
was  not  disturbed,  many  of  the  European 
Powers  carried  on  wars  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Russia  continued  to  extend  her  terri- 
totr  in  Asia ;  France  had  to  fight  in  Mexico 
aou  against  the  Algerian  insurgents ;  Eng- 
Iftnd  had  a  war  in  India ;  Spain  was  engag^ 
in  conflicts  with  Peru  and  Chili.  The  rela- 
tions of  England  and  France  to  the  United 
Ststes  were  more  amicable  than  in  former 
yesrs,  and  intervention  and  mediation  in  view 
of  the  approaching  end  of  the  rebellion,  were 
no  longer  mentioned.  After  the  surrender  of 
Gen.  Lee,  all  £he  Governments  of  Europe  an- 
Bounced  that  they  should  no  longer  acknowl- 
edge any  belligerent  rights  of  the  Confederates. 
On  learning  tiie  news  of  the  assassination  of 
Prefident  Lincoln,  all  the  Governments  offi- 
cially caressed  their  condolence  with  the  loss 
«i  the  United  States ;  still  it  was  evident  tiiat 
&o  exnression  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
liberals  of  Europe  was  much  more  cordial  than 
«  tiie  part  of  the  Gofemraents. 

England,  Italy,  and  Spain  elected,  in  the 
ttxne  of  the  year,  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  lower  houses  of  the  Parliaments, 
la  England,  tiie  issue  was  between  the  Tories 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  combined  Minis- 
teiiHsts  and  Radicals,  classed  together  under 
the  name  of  Liberals,  on  the  other.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  latter  during  the  electoral  cam- 
pQ%n  advocated  a  reform  of  the  electoral  law, 
and  a  laree  extension  of  the  suffrage,  as  the 
tteasnre  which  the  country  most  needed ;  while 
the  Tories,  though  most  of  them  admitted  the 


necessity  of  a  partial  reform,  severely  denounced 
the  principles  of  democracy,  toward  which,  af 
they  chaiied,  the  Liberal  party  was  steadily 
drifting.  The  issue  of  the  hot  contest  was  a 
decisive  defeat  of  the  Conservatives.  The  death 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  accession  of  Earl 
Russell  to  the  Premiership,  greatly  increased 
the  hopes  of  the  Liberal  party  for  a  speedy 
success  of  the  reform  movement  In  Italy,  the 
"Left,"  the  most  progressive  of  the  political 
parties,  succeeded  in  increasing  the  number  of 
its  members  in  the  House  of  Deputies  from 
fifty  to  over  one  hundred.  The  "Right,"  or 
"Catholic"  party,  although  making  the  most 
strenuous  efforts,  was  unsuccessftd,  counting 
no  more  than  about  one  dozen  members  in  the 
new  house.  The  Government,  as  before,  con- 
trolled the  m^jority,  thoagh  considerably  re- 
duced by  the  success  of  the  "Left."  (Ses 
It^ly.)  In  Spign,  the  Progreesistaa  and  the 
Democratic  parties  abstained  again  from  taking 
part  in  the  election,  which  resulted,  therefore^ 
in  the  return  of  an  immense  majority  for  the 
candidates  of  the  Government    (See  Spaik.) 

At  the  municipal  elections,  wnich,  in  July, 
were  held  throughout  France,  the  Government 
of  that  country  abandoned  its  practice  of  openly 
proposing  to  the  people  "  official "  candiuates, 
although  it  used  its  influence  for  the  success 
of  its  candidates  no  less  vigorously  than  in  the 
years  before.  The  result  of  the  election  did 
not  materially  differ  from  that  of  the  general 
election  in  the  previous  year.  In  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  towns,  the  Government  candidates 
were  elected,  while  the  Opposition  displayed 
the  same  strength  as  before  in  the  large  cities. 
The  Opposition  gained  a  considerable  number 
of  vot^  and  a  few  members  of  the  Corps' 
Legislati^  at  the  supplementary  elections  for 
members  of  this  body  held  in  1866.  The 
expectations  of  internal  reform  in  France  were 
totally  disappointed.  (See  Franob.)  Au  im- 
portant victory  was  gdned  by  the  Progres- 
sive party  of  Sweden,  which,  with  the  active 
support  of  the  Govemment^prevailed  upon  the 
Houses  of  Nobles  and  the  Clergy  to  consent  to 
a  radical  constitutional  amendment,  in  virtue 
of  which  a  legislature  composed  of  two  elective 
Houses,  is  to « take  the  place  of  the  former 
four  Houses  of  the  Kobles,  the  Clergy,  the 
Burghers,  and  the  Peasants.  (See  Sweden.) 
In  Austria,  the  Emperor,  seeing  the  impos- 
sibility of  prevailing  upon  Hungary  and  other 
eastern  provinces  of  the  Empire  to  accept  the 
Constitution  of  1851,  suspended  this  Consti- 
tution, in  order  to  make  an  attempt  to  rec- 
oncile the  Hungarians  by  far-reaoning  con- 
cessions. This  measure,  and  those  of  a  like 
kind  that  followed  it,  were  received  with  great 
dissatisfaction  in  the  German  provinces,  the 
Diets  of  which  protested  against  the  Imperial 
rescript  as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution ;  while 
most  of  the  non-German  provinces  sent  to  the 
Emperor  addresses  of  thanks  for  giving  greater 
guarantees  of  equal  rights  to  the  non  •German 
nationalities  of  tihe  Empire  than  they  found  in 
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the  old  Constitation.  (See  Afstbia  and  Huk* 
GASSY.)  In  Prussia,  the  breach  between  the 
King  and  the  people  continued  as  before,  with* 
out,  however,  leading  to  any  practical  conse- 
quence. (S$e  Prussia.)  The  Federal  diet  of 
Germany  passed  several  resolutions  contrary  to 
the  views  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  but  was  too 
timid  and  powerless  to  push  matters  to  an  open 
rupture.  (See  Gebmant.)  In  Russia,  the  first 
elective  provisional  Diets  were  held.  The  no- 
bility of  several  petitioned  the  Emperor  to  grant 
a  Constitution  of  the  Empire,  embracing  a  legis- 
lature of  two  Houses ;  but  the  Emperor  severely 
censured  this  movement.    (See  Russia.) 

The  hope  of  effecting  a  telegraphic  communi- 
cation between  Europe  and  America  was  agdn 
doomed  to  disappointment;  but  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Company  at  once  resolved  not  to 
relinquish  the  object :  and  it  has  since  officially 
announced  that  in  June,  1866,  another  effort 
will  be  made  to  raise  the  old  cable,  and  to  lay 
a  new  one.  The  interest  in  a  telegraphic  con- 
nection of  Europe  with  America  is  so  great 
that,  besides  the  English- American  Company, 
several  new  companies  have  been  formed  in 
other  countries,  to  try  different  routes  for  the 
same  object.  But  all  of  these  are  likely  to  be 
forestalled  by  the  company  which  has  under- 
taken to  connect  Eastern  Asia  with  the  western 
coast  of  North  America. 

An  interesting  fact  in  the  commercial  history 
of  Europe  is  the  great  difference  in  the  move- 
ments of  shipping  of  the  several  countries  dur- 
ing the  period  from  1856  to  1868.  Looking  at 
the  ratio  of  increase  only,  we  find  Norway  at 
the  head  of  all,  having  lu^  a  total  addition  to 
her  mercantile  navy  in  the  period  mentioned 
of  169,000  tons,  or  6  per  cent,  annually. 
Next  comes  Hanover,  with  a  total  increase  of 
46,000  tons,  or  6  per  cent,  annually ;  Prussia, 
with  a  total  increase  of  105,900,  or  5.5  per  cent, 
annually;  Hamburg,  with  a  total  increase  of 
66,100  tons,  or  5.6  per  cent,  annually;  Bremen, 
with  a  total  increase  of  54,000  tons,  or  6.1  per 
cent,  annually;  Italy,  with  a  total  increase  of 
158,900  tons,  or  4  per  cent  annually;  Mecklen- 
burg, with  a  total  mcrease  of  88,600  tons,  or  4 
per  cent  annually;  Oldenburg,  with  a  total  in- 
crease of  19,400  tons,  or  8.3  per  cent  annually ; 
Great  Britain,  with  a  total  increase  of  878,000 
tons,  or  nearly  8  per  cent.  (2.85  per  cent)  an- 
nually ;  Sweden,  with  a  total  increase  of  44,100 
tons,  or  2.4  per  cent,  annually ;  France,  with 
a  total  increase  of  127,000  tons,  or  1.9  per 
cent  annually ;  Denmark,  with  a  total  increase 
48,400  tons,  or  1.8  per  cent  annually ;  Spain, 
with  a  total  increase  of  40,000  tons,  or  1.4 
percent  annually;  Russia,  with  a  total  increase 
of  12,000  tons,  or  0.6  per  cent  annually ;  Lubeck, 
with  a  total  increase  of  600  tons,  or  0.4  per 
cent  annuaUy.  In  contrast  to  the  rapid  increase 
there  b  a  perceptible  diminution  in  the  com- 
mercial shipping  of  other  nations.  The  Butch 
commercial  fleet  actually  lost,  in  the  same  pe- 
riod, a  total  of  28,100  tons,  or  0.7  per  cent  an- 
nually; Greece  lost  a  total  of  8,600  tons,  or  1.5 


per  cent  annually ;  Austria  lost  a  total  ef  5S,* 
800  tons,  or  2  per  cent  annually;  and  Belgimn 
lost  a  total  of  14,800  tons,  or  8.6  per  cent  an- 
nually. By  summing  up  and  comparing  ihm 
several  items  with  each  other,  it  wiU  be  foood 
that  while  in  the  septennial  period  mentioDed 
all  Europe  added  1,980,000  tonnage  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  her  mercantile  fleet  (possessing  ships 
of  11,892,600  tons  in  1868,  against  9,912,000  in 
1856),  Prussia  and  the  minor  States  of  Germaof 
augmented  their  commercial  strength  by  S24,- 
500  tons,  against  a  corresponding  increase  in 
Great  Britain  by  878,000  tons ;  in  Italy,  by 
153,000  tons;  and  in  France  by  127,000  Um, 
Thus,  while  the  British,  German,  French,  and 
It^dian  shipping  are  on  the  ascending  scale,  the 
Austrian  is  faUing  0%  and  the  Russian  can  be 
hardly  said  to  be  making  progress. 

The  strength  of  the  crews  in  the  varioos 
countries  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  size  of  the  ships.  Thus  England, 
with  her  28,600  vessels,  of  5,808,008  ton5b^^ 
den,  had  218,900  s^ors  on  board  ship  m  1868; 
while  Italy,  with  16,600  vessels,  of  686,000 
tons  (inclusive  of  the  larger  class  <rf  fiflWng- 
smacks),  numbered  'a  sea-ntring  population  of 
no  less  than  100,000  men  in  1862.  Again, 
France,  in  1862,  had  62,200  men  on  board 
of  15,182  vessels,  of  1,044,000  tons  (not  reck- 
oning 26,000  on  8,260  fishing-smacks);  Spain, 
in  1861,  required  even  46,900  men  to  man 
her  9,707  ships,  of  448,000  tons  (not  reck- 
oning 40,000  men  on  10.817  fishing-smacks): 
while  Germany,  with  the  6,295  vessels,  of 
1.808,802  tons,  she  owned  in  1864,  had  em- 
ployment for  88,100  navigators.  It  appears 
!h)m  this' that  on  board  an  English  or  German 
ship  one  man  represents  about  three  on  board 
a  Spanish.  To  complete  this  list,  Russia,  in 
1863,  had  8,883  vessels  (the  greater  half  Rn- 
nhOi),  of  375,000  tons,  with  19,400  men. 

EVERETT,  Edward,  D.  0.  L,  an  American 
statesman,  diplomatist,  scholar,  and  author,  bom 
in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  April  11,  1794^  died  in 
Boston,  Mas8«  January  15,  1865.  His  ftther, 
Rev.  Oliver  Everett,  was  a  distinguished  ol^- 
gyman  in  Boston  until  1792,  when  he  resigned 
his  pastoral  charge  on  account  of  ill  health,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  a^jac^* 
village  of  Dorchester.  His  son,  the  subject  w 
this  sketch,  entered  Harvard  College  in  1807, 
and  was  graduated  witli  the  highest  honors,  m 
a  class  of  remarkable  promise,  at  the  earlj  age 
of  seventeen.  During  his  academic. conr9e,M 
displayed  the  same  enthusiastic  love  of  litera- 
ture, and  extraordinary  powers  of  execation, 
which  were  among  the  strongly  marked  featores 
of  his  character  in  after  life.  At  this  t«"^  Jj 
was  the  principal  editor  of  a  magazine  caDed 
the  "  Harvard  Lyceum,"  conducted  by  the  pnder 
graduates,  and  containing  numerous  specimeM 
of  his  classical  research,  playful  humor,  and 
expressive  style.  Among  his  contributions  w 
this  periodical  was  a  burlesque  on  Joel  Bariow  s 
"  Oolumbiad,"  which  had  recently  been  bronghj 
out  in  a  style  of  typographical  pretension  tn« 
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ra  equalled  only  by  the  inflated  pomp  of  its 
obnsedogj.  The  fame  of  the  yonthftd  stndent 
long  lingensd  roond  the  walls  of  Harvard,  and 
Us  name  vas  widely  quoted  as  a  prodigy  of 
preoocioQS  genius.  Aner  leaving  college,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  tutor,  which  at 
that  period  was  deemed  not  the  least  among 
file  academic  honors  of  his  Alma  Mater.  In 
eonnection  with  the  duties  of  this  post,  he  pur- 
sued the  study  of  theology,  and  in  1818  suc- 
ceeded the  eloquent  and  ^eatly  admired  Buck- 
minster,  as  pastor  of  the  Brattle  Street  Church 
in  Boston.  His  congregation  represented  the 
most  intelligent  and  r^ned  circles  in  that  city, 
and  he  immediately  rose  to  distinction  as  an 
doqoent  and  impressive  pulpit  orator.  L^ 
than  twenfy  years  of  age,  his  almost  juvenile 
presence  and  singular  youthM  beauty  formed 
a  strange  contrast  to  the  maturity  and  wisdom 
of  his  moughts,  the  classic  elegance  of  his  style, 
md  the  chaste  gravity  of  his  elocution.  During 
the*neixt  year  he  published  a  '*  Defence  of  Chris- 
tiniity,'^  in  rq)ly  to  a  young  man  named  Eng- 
fiah  who  had  obtained  a  certain  notoriety  by 
iCDooncing  the  Christian  faith  while  studying 
he  the  ministry,  and  making  a  profes^on  of 
Judaism.  The  work  of  Mr.  Everett  was  received 
with  a  wonder  and  delight  which  at  this  day 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  but  the  tradition  of 
which  is  unimpaired  in  the  literary  history  of 
'Sew  En^and.  It  was  remarkable  for  its  pro- 
digious array  of  Biblical  and  philological  leam- 
ki^  its  frequent  use  of  the  researches  of  German 
tiwolo^ns,  whose  names  had  then  scarcely 
beoi  heard  of  in  this  country,  and  its  occasional 
passages  of  tender  and  pathetic  eloquence. 

Li  the  same  year  he  was  electea  Eliot  Pro- 
fessor of  Qreek  literature  in  Harvard  College, 
■id  in  order  to  qualify  himself  more  fully  for 
the  duties  of  the  office^  he  entered  upon  an  ex- 
tended course  of  European  travel  and  study. 
Afktf  four  years'  residence  at  some  of  the  prin- 
mtl  univerflities  and  capitals  of  Europe,  during 
widdi  time  he  bad  pursued  an  extensive  range 
of  study,  embracing  the  ancient  classics,  the 
Bodem  languages,  the  history  and  principles  of 
^  dvil  law  and  public  law,  togedier  with  the 
Miitical  systems  of  Europe,  he  returned  to  Cam- 
Bridge  in  the  year  1819.  His  accession  to  the 
•eadsmic  staiF  gave  an  almost  incredible  im- 
pdse  to  the  students  of  the  University ;  his  ap- 
fesnoce  was  hailed  as  a  new  and  splendid  light 
■  flie  literary  horizon,  "  another  mom  risen  on 
■id  noon  ;^^  his  lectures  in  the  branch  of  leam- 
iig  to  which  his  professorship  was  devoted,  and 
kli  Sunday  discourses  in  the  college  chapel, 
induced  a  sensation  almost  unprec^ented  in 
fts  innals  of  purely  didactic  eloquence.  During 
fte  same  year,  he  took  charge  of  "  The  North 
Aaserican  Eeview,"  which  he  conducted  till 
ltt4^in  the  summer  of  which  year  he  delivered 
his  celebrated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration,  to  an 
hnmense  audience  at  Cambridge,  including  Gen. 
La&yette,  who  was  then  in  the  midst  of  his  tri- 
nnphsnt  progress  through  the  United  States. 
The  subject  of  this  oration  was,  **  The  circum- 


stances favorab.e  to  the  progress  of  Literature 
in  America."  The  oration,  both  in  its  matter 
and  the  eloquence  of  its  delivery,  was  weU 
wortliy  of  the  fame  of  the  rising  orator.  A  wri- 
ter in  the  "  Christian  Examiner"  of  November, 
1850,  thus  describes  the  effects  it  produced  upon 
the  audience :  "  The  sympathies  of  his  audience 
went  with  him  in  a  rushing  stream  as  he  pdnted 
in  glowing  hues  the  political,  social,  andnterary 
ftiture  of  our  country.  They  drank  with  tWrsty 
ears  his  nmid  geneiralizations  and  his  sparkling 
rhetoric.  The  whole  assembly  put  on  one  coun- 
tenance of  admiration  and  assent  As  with 
skilM  and  flying  hands  the  orator  ran  over  tiie 
chords  of  national  pride  and  patriotic  feeling, 
every  bosom  throbbed  in  unison  to  his  touch ; 
and  when  the  fervid  declamation  of  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  was  terminated  by  the  simple 
Eathos  of  the  personal  address  to  Lafayette,  his 
earers  were  left  in  a  state  of  emotion  far  too 
deep  for  tumultuous  applause." 

This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  discourses 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Everett  on  public  occasions 
during  the  next  forty  years,  embracing  every 
varied  of  topic  connected  with  our  national 
history,  character,  and  prospects,  and  whidi 
combine  in  an  eminent  degree  the  peculiar 
charm  of  popular  oratory  with  those  substantial 
merits  of  thought  and  st^ie  which  do  not  shrink 
from  the  cold  criticism  of  the  closet. 

In  1824,  Mr.  Everett  commenced  his  political 
career  as  member  of  Congress  from  Middlesex, 
in  which  district  be  resided  for  many  years.  By 
several  refilections  he  served  ten  years  in  the  na- 
tional House  of  Representatives,  and  during  the 
whole  period  he  held  the  important  post  of  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs ;  and  in 
the  Twentieth  Congress,  though  belouffing  to 
the  minority  in  politics,  he  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  that  committee  by  the  Democratic 
Speaker,  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Virginia.  During 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  Congressional  course 
he  was  placed  on  the  most  important  select 
committees,  and  in  every  instance  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  the  m^'ority  or  minority  report. 

Among  the  important  topics  which  he  thus 
discussed  in  his  reports,  and  some  of  which 
he  subsequently  handled  with  great  ability  in 
the  pages  of  the  "North  American  Review," 
were — ^the  question  of  the  Panama  Mission,  the 
minority  report  of  the  Retrenchment  Commit- 
tee, the  Georgia  Controversy  (in  which  he  took 
strong  grounds  in  favor  of  the  Indians),  the 
minority  report  of  the  Bank  Investigating  Com- 
mittee, the  minority  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  Controversy  with 
France  in  the  spriuff  of  1886,  two  or  three  re- 
ports on  the  French  Spoliation  Claims,  some 
letters  to  Mr.  Canning  in  1827,  on  tlie  Colonial 
Trade,  and  a  foil  discussion  of  the  South  Carolina 
doctrine  of  nullification.  This  subject  was  sub- 
sequently, in  October,  1880,  further  handled 
with  great  ability  in  the  "North  American 
Review." 

In  the  autumn  of  1834  he  declined  a  renomi- 
nation  to  Congress,  and  was  chosen  Governor 
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of  Mossaoliusetts  bj  a  large  nifgoritji:  at  the  en- 
suing election.  He  was  afterwards  thrice  re- 
elected, holding  the  executive  office  for  four 
years.  In  1839  he  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Morton, 
the  Democratic  candidate,  by  a  majority  of  one 
vote. 

In  June,  1840,  he  sailed  with  his  family  for 
Europe,  and  passed  the  summer  in  France,  and 
the  following  winter  in  Florence  and  its  vicinity. 
He  luid  intended  to  pass  another  winter  in  Italy, 
but  the  election  of  Greueral  Harrison  to  the 
Presidency,  and  Mr.  Webster's  selection  as 
Secretary  of  State,  led  to  his  appointment  to 
the  post  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Great 
Britain.  Our  relations  with  the  British  (Gov- 
ernment at  this  time  were  less  cordial  than 
they  had  been.  The  Northeastern  Boundary 
question,  which  had  long  been  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy, had  reached  a  stage  in  which  .war 
seemed  inevitable.  The  recent  burning  of  the 
Caroline,  and  the  arrest  of  McLeod,  had  pro- 
duced great  irritation  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic The  case  of  the  Creole,  and  questions 
connected  with  Oregon  and  Texas,  were  also 
adding  bitterness  to  the  public  feeling.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  American  vessels  had  been  seized 
and  detained  by  British  cruisers  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  On  all  these  questions,  except  the 
Northeastern  boundary,  which  was  transferred 
to  Washington  by  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Ashburton  as  special  ambassador,  Mr.  Everett 
was  left  to  negotiate  with  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  without  special  instructions,  and  all 
of  them  were  managed  with  consummate  ability, 
the  interests  of  his  own  country  protected,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  English  Government  secured.  In  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  construction  of  the  first  article  of 
the  convention,  between  the  two  countries  on 
the  subject  of  the  fisheries  he  obtained  for 
American  fishermen  the  long-disputed  right  to 
take  fish  in  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  procured  at 
various  times,  and  in  spite  of  great  obstacles, 
the  release  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  had  been  sent  to  the  penal 
colony  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  on  conviction  of 
heir  participation  in  the  Canadian  rebellion. 
Notwithstanding  the  unpleasant  state  of  feeling 
which  existed  when  he  ent-ered  upon  his  duties, 
and  the  gravity  of  the  questions  which  he  was 
called  to  discuss  with  the  British  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Everett  was  unquestionably  the  most 
popular  minister  who  had  ever  represented  the 
United  States  near  the  Court  of  St.  James.  His 
thorough  culture,  his  accomplished  manners, 
and  his  eloquenc^  caused  him  to  be  very  gen- 
erally admired.  The  University  of  Oxford  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  C.  L., 
and  learned  societies  in  great  numbers  enrolled 
him  as  an  associate.  In  1843  President  Tyler 
ofiered  him  the  post  of  Commissioner  to  China, 
with  a  view  to  establishii^  commercial  relations 
with  that  vast'  empire,  bm;  his  health  and  other 
considerations  compelled  him  to  decline.  In 
1845  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  President  of  Har- 


vard College.  His  administration  of  tins  emi- 
nent post  was  not  attended  with  any  conriilera- 
ble  success.  He  failed  to  win  tiie  sympatlua 
of  the  students.  His  manners  were  too  foniul 
and  reserved  for  the  taste  of  the  ^^ingennoai 
youth"  under  his  charge;  his  sensitive  t^n- 
perament  presented  a  perpetual  bait  to  the 
spirit  of  juvenile  mischief;  his  health  declined 
under  the  annoyances  of  the  situation,  and  at 
the  close  of  thcee  years  he  retired  in  weariness 
and  disgust  from  an  office  for  which,  it  wodd 
have  seemed,  he  possessed  the  most  express  and 
admirable  qualifications. 

Mr.  Everett  gave  a  portion  of  his  leisore,  after 
resigning  tlie  presidency  of  the  college,  to  the 
preparation  of  a  collected  edition  of  his  oratioiiB 
aim  speeches,  which  appeared  in  two  vdornes 
8vo,  in  1850.  He  also  superintended  the  pub- 
lication of  the  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Mr. 
Webster,  at  his  special  request,  and  prepared 
an  elaborate  memoir,  which  was  prefixed  to  the 
first  volume.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Web^, 
in  1852,  he  was  invited  by  President  Filhnore 
to  accept  the  vacant  place  of  Secretary  of  State, 
which  office  he  held  during  the  last  four  months 
of  Mr.  FiUmore's  adtiiinistration,  months  of  in- 
tense labor  and  of  great  anxiety.  In  these  four 
months,  aside  from  the  ordinary  dataes  of  the 
department,  he  adjusted  the  perplexing  afiain 
of  the  Crescent  City  Steamer  and  the  Loboe 
Islands,  prosecuted  with  energy  the  difficoh 
negotiations  pertaining  to  the  fisheries,  con- 
cluded an  international  copyright  conveDtion 
with  Great  Britain,  and  a  consular  convention 
with  France,  and  in  a  diplomatic  note  of  great 
ability  declined  the  proposition  of  Grreat  Britam 
and  France  to  enter  into  a  tripartite  convention 
guaranteeing  to  Spain  in  perpetuity  the  exclo- 
sive  possession  of  Cuba.  In  March,  1858,  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  to 
which  he  had  been  elected  before  leaving  the 
Department  of  State,  and  made  an  able  and 
elaborate  speech  on  the  Central  American  cno- 
tion.  During  the  summer  he  relied  to  Lord 
John  Russell's  protest  against  the  doctrines  as- 
serted by  the  United  States  Government,  in  his 
note  declining  the  tripartite  conveotion,  and 
spoke  several  times  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed new  Constitution  of  Massachusetts.  At 
the  opening  of  the  regular  session  of  Congress, 
Mr.  Everett  was  in  his  place,  and  on  tiie  8A 
of  February  made  an  able  speech  in  exposition 
to  the  Nebraska-Kansas  \A)L  His  health  was, 
however,  seriously  impaired,  and  in  May,  1854^ 
under  the  imperative  advice  of  his  phjacian, 
he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  A  few 
months  of  rest  and  quiet  .restored  him,  and 
having  been  called  to  prepare  for  the  Encydo- 
paBdia  Britannica  a  life  of  Washington  sobsfr- 
quently  published  in  one  volume  in  this  jonntoy 
(New  York,  1860),  he  availed  himself  »f»« 
thorough  and  careful  investigations  m^  '^ 
that  purpose  to  prepare  an  address  ft  ^ 
character  of  Washington.  The  project  it  V^ 
chasing  Mount  Vernon  for  the  General  Qvi^sor 
ment,  by  a  private  subscription,  had  tt»  ^^ 
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reemtiy  started,  and  Mr.  Everett  entered  into 
it  with  great  enthusiasm.  He  delivered  his  ad- 
drem  on  Washington  in  the  different  cities  and 
towns  of  the  United  States,  nearljr  one  hundred 
lod  fifty  times,  consecrating  to  this  ohject  the 
entire  proceeds  of  his  efforts,  giving  his  time 
and  expenses  freely  for  the  pnri>ose.  He  also 
tamed  to  the  same  channel  the  proceeds  of  a 
series  of  articles  written  by  him  for  the  "  New 
York  Ledger,"  amounting  to  $10,000.  Tlie  en- 
tire amount  thns  raised  by  his  exertions  for  this 
otnect  exceeded  $100,000. 

In  1857  and  1858  he  donated  to  the  Boston 
Provident  Association  and  other  charitable  as- 
sociations of  Boston  the  proceeds  of  some  other 
lectures,  amounting  to  $18,500;  in  1858  his 
eulogy  on  Thomas  Dowse,  yielded  to  the  Dowse 
Institute,  and  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety, about  $1,500,  and  his  address  on  the 
**Eiiriy  Days  of  Franklin,"  several  times  repeat- 
ed, produced  about  $4,000  for  the  Association 
of  Franklin  Medallists.  He  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  establishment  of  the  Boston  City 
Public  library,  and  made  to  it  at  different 
times  large  donations  of  judiciously  selected 
books,  as  well  as  money  contributions. 

In  1860  Mr.  Everett  was  nominated  for  the 
Vice-Presidency  on  the  ticket  with  John  Bell, 
of  Tennessee,  for  President,  but  was  defeated. 
While  peace  seemed  possible,  and  negotiation 
od  compromise  had  some  hope  of  winning  the 
d^  and  averting  the  threatened  war,  Mr. 
£verett,  by  constitutional  as  well  as  by  personal 
iaehiiation  int«[isely  conservative,  sought  the 
tUags  that  belonged  to  peace.  But  when  war 
came,  his  coarse  was  such  as  at  once  to  excite 
tbe  grateful  admiration  of  the  friends  of  ^e 
Union.  Forgetting  his  old  tiraorousness,  un- 
Kdnced  by  the  example  of  cherished  personal 
fideods  and  political  associates,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  to  throw  tbe  weight  of  his 
mplendent  talents,  his  public  influence,  his 
pohtical  learning,  his  captivating  eloquence,  on 
the  side  of  our  national  integrity  and  eman- 
cipation. In  spite  of  the  deepest  personal  sym- 
palhies  with  tne  South,  with  a  warm  i4>pre- 
ciatioQ  of  the  charm  in  character  and  manners 
of  lo  many  ci  the  inhabitants  of  that  sunny, 
iBpokive  region,  and  with  lively  reooUections 
of  their  enticing  hospitalities  and  flattering 
tribatee  to  a  pardonable  self-love,  his  allegiance 
l»  the  Xorth  never  wavered  for  an  instapt. 

Throwing  his  whole  soul  into  the  cause  with 
a  warmth  and  fervor  unknown  even  to  his 
jooDger  days,  he  advocated  it  in  tones  of  soul- 
itiniDg  eloquence.  In  all  tiie  principal  cities 
o€the  Nortn,  as  weU  as  on  the  heights  of  Get- 
t7*buT^  after  their  baptism  of  fire  and  blood, 
ha  thrilled  his  audiences  with  the  flame  of  his 
own  patriotism.  It  was  as  a  slight  token  of 
appreciation  of  his  manifold  labors  in  behalf  of 
ma  eountry,  that  the  m^ority  in  Massachusetts 
placed  his  name  in  the  Presidential  election  of 
1B64  at  the  head  of  their  electoral  ticket  as  an 
ffector  at  large ;  and  the  depositing  of  his  vote 
M  the  Massadiusetts  Electoral  College  for  Abra- 


ham lincdn,  was  the  closing  act  of  his  political 
life.  It  is  said  that  he  had  devote  the  leisure 
of  many  years  to  the  preparaticm  of  an  elaborate 
work  on  the  principles  of  international  law,  but 
that  the  work  was  left  incomplete  at  his  death. 

His  death  was  very  sudden,  and  preceded  by 
no  severe  illness.  He  addressed  his  feUow- 
citizens  at  Faneuil  Hall  on  Monday,  January 
9th,  in  aid  of  sending  provisions  to  Savann^ 
for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  inhabitants,  ai^d 
during  the  afternoon  of  that  day  was  present 
in  court,  in  reference  to  a  claim  for  damages 
against  the  city  of  Charlestown,  for  overflow- 
ing a  portion  of  his  estate  in  Medford,  by  con- 
stmctmg  a  dam  in  M^tic  Kiver.  On  Tuesday 
he  became  affected  with  a  very  severe  cold,  but 
neither  his  friends  nor  himself  deemed  it  se- 
rious. Saturday  evening  he  appeared  about  as 
well  as  usual,  and  retired  to  bed,  declining  to 
trouble  any  one  to  remain  with  him.  About 
three  o^dock  Sunday  morning,  January  16tb, 
his  housekeeper  entered  his  room  and  found 
him  sleeping  naturally.  An  hour  later  she  was 
alarmed  by  hearing  a  heavy  fall  in  his  room, 
and  found  him  lying  on  the  floor,  breathing 
heavily.  A  physician  was  promptly  summoned, 
but  before  his  arrival  Mr.  Everett  died. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  telegraphic  despatch 
announcing  his  death.  President  Lincoln  caused 
the  following  announcement  to  be  published : 
DiPAsmxT  or  Stats,  WASHnfOToir,  JaiL  16, 1866. 

The  President  direcU  the  undersiffoed  to  perform 
tbe  painful  duty  of  tnnouncinff  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  that  Edward  Everett,  distinguished 
not  more  by  learning  and  eloquence  than  by  unsur- 
passed and  disinterested  labors  of  patriotism,  at  a 
period  of  political  disorder,  departed  this  life  at  four 
o'clock  this  morning.  The  several  Executive  De- 
partments of  tbe  Govemment  will  cause  appropriate 
nonors  to  be  rendered  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
at  home  and  abroad,  whereyer  the  national  name 
and  authority  are  acknowledged. 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

Few  of  our  public  men  have  filled  a  larger 
space  in  the  world  of  politics,  or  the  brother- 
hood of  letters.  Of  a  reserved  and  fastidious 
turn  of  mind,  of  a  singularly  sensitive  temper- 
ament, shy,  almost  to  coldness,  in  the  expression 
of  personal  feeling,  with  the  timidity  which  pro- 
cess from  delicacy  of  organization,  and  a  spirit 
of  excessive  caution  and  forecast,  and  a  consti- 
tutional aversion  to  extremes  both  in  the  sphere 
of  thought  and  of  action,  he  was  little  fitted  by 
nature  or  habit  for  the  stormier  scenes  of  poli- 
tics, the  rude  strife  of  parliamentary  debate,  or 
the  adroit  and  ready  tactics  of  an  unscrupulous 
party  leader.  His  native  tastes  and  endow; 
ments  inclined  him  to  a  life  of  purely  intellec- 
tual and  eesthetic  pursuits;  he  was  more  at 
home  in  the  ^^  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful 
studies  "  than  amid  the  throng  and  pressure  of 
practical  affairs ;  with  the  exception  of  strictly 
abstract  and  metaphysical  discussions,  there 
was  no  branch  of  lit|pture  in  which  liis  ca- 
jjacity  would  not  have  enabled  him  to  become 
a  master ;  and  there  were  few,  in  which  both 
his  aptitudes  and  his  attainments  did  not  enti- 
tie  hiTp  to  a  highly  honorable  distinction.    Ii 
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the  field  of  poetry,  history,  criticism,  dassioal 
learning,  popular  eloquence,  he  possessed  abili- 
ties, which  if  ezdusively  directed  to  a  single 
object  of  ambition,  would  have  given  him  a 
brilliant  preeminence;  no  department  of  what 
is  somewhat  loosely  called  polite  letters,  was 
foreign  to  his  nature;  and  in  several  of  the 
higher  spheres  of  intellectual  activity  he  was 
probably  without  a  rival  among  the  ablest  and 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  past  or  present 
generation.  He  certmnly  lacked  the  force  of 
character  which  qualifies  a  man  to  guide  and 
mould  the  opinions  of  his  fellows ;  with  a  gen- 
uine love  of  progress,  it  is  no  paradox  to  say 
that  he  combined  a  dread  of  innovation ;  he 
shrunk  before  the  ghosts  of  public  rumor ;  his 
trust  in  principle  was  even  modified  by  his  mis- 
trust of  consequences;  with  a  want  of  tiie  enthu- 
siasm, the  personal  magnetism,  the  free,  spon- 
taneous abandonment  to  the  genial  impulses 
of  the  moment  which  make  ardent  friends, 
he  was  annoyed  with  the  perpetual  fear  of 
making  enemies.  He  carried  his  kindness  of 
manner,  his  sphrit  of  conciliation,  his  deference 
to  prevailing  prejudices,  his  love  of  compli- 
mentary allusions,  to  the  very  verge  of  ancer- 
ity ;  it  was  hard  for  him  to  make  up  his  mind 
to  call  a*bad  thing,  or  a  false  idea^  by  its  right 
name ;  and  even  in  the  defence  oi  vital  public 
interests,  he  trembled  before  the  audacious  or 
the  subtle  assaults  of  his  antagonists ;  he  was 
too  fond  of  granting  concessions  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  The  great  error  of  his  life,  in  this 
respect,  and  one  from  which  he  never  fully 
recovered  in  the  esteem  of  many,  was  his  mem- 
orable apology  for  slavery  in  his  maiden  speech 
on  the  floor  of  Congress,  which  called  forth 
the  expression  of  such  withering  scorn  from 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  which  clung,  like  a  plague- 
spot,  to  his  garments. 


In  his  personal  habits,  Mr.  Everett  iras  i 
model  of  industry,  promptness,  and  power  of 
easy  and  rapid  execution.  He  never  forgot  an 
appointment,  nor  neglected  a  duty.  In  the 
performance  of  his  literary  tasks  he  was  as 
punctual  as  the  rising  of  the  son.  Though 
essentially  scholastic  in  his  habits,  no  man  had 
a  clearer  head  or  a  readier  hand  in  the  roatine 
of  practical  afiOurs.  With  his  love  of  elegant 
retirement,  he  exerdsed  a  devotion  to  d^ 
which  would  seem  marvellous  to  persons  who 
are  not  aware  how  largely  this  element  enters 
into  the  conditions  of  success,  and  even  of 
greatness,  in  every  department  of  life.  His 
handwriting,  which  he  formed  when  a  sdiool- 
boy,  and  retained  to  old  f^  was  as  lucid  and 
beautiful  as  copper-plate.  The  act  of  composi- 
tion cost  him  little  effort  at  the  time,  althoofh 
the  fruit  of  years  of  thought  and  study,  and  w 
manual  process  of  writing,  stamped  his  most 
ornate  and  exquisite  productions  indelihly  npco 
his  memory.  His  manners  were  polished  and 
courtly,  thoueh  wanting  the  subtle  grace  of 
natural  sympathy.  He  was  not  a  man  of  qoick 
or  strong  emotions,  unless  he  appreh^dedsome 
rude  invasion  of  his  fastidious  personality.  He 
was  alert  in  resenting  a  fancied  injury  or  insolt, 
or  even  an  unfavorable  criticism,  and  the  cchd- 
ments  of  hostile  tongues  would  sometimes  affect 
him  even  to  tears.  He  loved  the  ^)proval  of 
indifferent  persons  too  much  for  his  own  hap- 

Einess,  perhaps  for  his  own  dignity,  althon^ 
is  sensitiveness  to  public  opinion  strengthened 
his  habits  of  self-command,  and  made  him,  in 
all  the  relations  of  life,  a  paragon  of  external 
propriety.  He  will  be  re^^irded  as  one  of  the 
most  highly  gifted  and  admirably  cultiTated 
men  of  the  present  age,  but  he  has  left  no  mon- 
ument which  will  furnish  an  ade<juate  memo- 
rial of  his  genius  to  future  generations. 
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FENIAl^  BROTHERHOOD.  This  is  the 
name  of  an  organization  of  persons  bom  in  Ire- 
land, which  exists  in  the  United  States,  the  Brit- 
ish Provinces  of  North  America,  Ireland,  and 
elsewhere.  It  commenced  about  1857,  in  an 
organization  known  as  the  Emmet  Monument 
Association.  The  pith  of  the  name  consists  in 
the  fact  that  Robert  Emmet,  an  Irish  revolu- 
tionist, when  about  to  be  executed  in  1808, 
^ked  of  his  countrymen,  that  no  i«:\onument 
might  be  erected  to  his  memory  until  his  coun- 
try should  have  become  free  of  British  thraldom. 
An  association,  therefore,  which  proposed  to 
build  a  monument  to  Emmet  on  Irish  soil, 
implied  an  effort  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
British  power  in  Ireland.  The  name  of  Fenian 
was  subsequently  adopted,  being  recognized  by 
Irishmen  as  relating  to  the  period  in  whiq^ 
their  ancestors  were  most  prosperous,  happy, 
and  independent.  The  most  active  agent,  in  cre- 
ating the  organization,  was  John  O^MiLhony, 


the  head,  at  present,  of  the  order  in  the  United 
States.  little,  however,  was  accomplished 
previous  to  1859,  when  it  became  developed  in 
its  present  form,  and  began  to  extend  hoth  in 
Ireland  and  North  America.  . 

The  organization,  especially  in  the  United 
States^  is  mrmed  on  scientiiic  principles.  Noth- 
ing better  could  be  devised  for  bringing  into 
action  the  highest  efficiency  of  its  members 
The  lowest  detail  consists  of  a  Local  Circle  of 
not  less  than  sixty  members,  when  a  oo™°?^ 
sion  is  granted  by  the  State  Centre,  which  abo 
authorizes  the  Cu-de  to  send  a  delegate  to  the 
next  Fenian  Congress.  The  Circle  numbering 
sixty,  its  members  elect  a  permanent  CenfrJ 
who,  if  approved  by  the  State  Centre  and  Head 
Centre,  will  then  be  approved  and  oonnnned 
by  the  latter.  These  Centres,  on  a  certain  day 
of  each  month,  make  out  in  duplicate  ftul  re- 
ports of  all  their  proceedmgs,  receipts,  ^^^ 
Dursements,  increase  or  decrease  of  memhei* 
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itSL  Ona  eopj  is  sent  to  the  State  Centre,  and 
fte  other  forwarded  for  file  and  comparison  to 
tiie  Head  Oentre^s  headquarters.  Anj  cirde 
ftifiiig  to  report  for  three  montiis  wiU  he  set 
down  as  *^  in  had  standing,^'  and  will  he  cat  off 
fltXB  connection  nnless  finl  and  satisfactory  ex* 
plaoations  are  forwarded.  The  initiation  fees 
of  each  Circle  are  not  less  than  one  dollar 
—many  rich  and  patriotic  memhers  having  vol- 
iroteered  as  high  as  five  hundred  dollars ;  and 
the  weekly  dnes  of  each  memher  not  less 
than  ten  cents — ahont  fifty  cents  per  montJi 
heiog  ihe  average  actually  paid  in  hy  each  mem- 
ber. Candidates  for  membership  must  he  pro- 
posed by  one  Fenian  brother  and  seconded  by 
another.  Their  names  and  evidence  as  to  their 
ffood  moral  character  are  then  submitted  to  the 
Committee  of  Safety  of  each  Circle,  this  com- 
nittee  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  nor 
mofe  than  seven  of  the  most  discreet  and  trust- 
▼orAy  members  of  the  Circle.  This  com- 
Bittee  is  nominated  by  the  Centre  of  each 
Cirde,  but  must  be  approved  by  a  m^oritv 
vote  of  all  the  members;  and  its  report  on  each 
endtdate  for  admission  must  be  submitted, 
fat  acc^tance  or  rejection,  to  a  regular  meeting 
of  the  Orde.  If  tiie  candidate  for  admission 
k  accepted,  he  then,  if  in  the  United  States,  is 
ooly  asked  to  make  the  following  declaration : 
•*  I  solemnly  pledge  my  sacred  word  of  honor, 
is  a  truthful  and  honest  man,  that  I  will  labor 
with  earnest  zeal  for  the  liberation  of  Ireland 
from  the  yoke  of  England,  and  for  the  establish- 
Beiit  of  a  free  and  independent  government  on 
the  Irish  soil ;  that  I  will  implicitly  obey  the 
comiBands  of  my  superior  officers  in  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood  in  all  things  appertaining  to  my 
dn^es  as  a  member  thereof ;  thai  I  will  faith- 
foDj  disohai^  my  duties  of  membership  as 
kid  down  in  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
thereof ;  that  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  promote 
feelings  of  love,  harmony,  and  kindly  forbear- 
ance among  all  Irishmen ;  and  that  I  will  foster, 
defend,  and  propagate  the  aforesaid  Fenian 
Bro^erhood  to  the  utmost  of  my  power."  All 
poGtical  discussions  as  to  any  but  Irish  national 
aCnrs  are  peremptorily  excluded  from  tlie  de- 
Kierations  of  Circles;  while  religious  discus- 
lions  of  any  kind  are  excluded  altogether. 
Centres  of  Circles  correspond  with  State 
Centres;  State  Centres  with  the  Head  Centre. 
All  correspondence  with  the  brothers  in  Ire- 
land, the  Canadas,  or  elsewhere  in  foreign 
parta,  has  to  pass  through  the  Head  Centre — 
the  Head  Centre  and  Central  Council  know  the 
true  names  and  addresses  of  the  officers  of  the 
**  L  R.  B.,"  or  Irish  Revolutionary  Brotherhood, 
■id  other  brotherhoods  in  Ireland,  the  Cana- 
daa,  and  elsewhere.  Members  of  the  **  I.  R.  B." 
eoooing  from  Ireland,  must  first  be  certified  by 
the  Head  Centre,  to  whom  they  shall  show 
their  credentials  as  brothers  in  good  standing 
vhen  tiiey  left  their  native  land.  The  names 
of  aU  Fenian  brothers  expelled  for  perfidy,  are 
sent  by  the  Head  X^entre  to  all  State  Gentry 
Aese  latter  communicating  them  to  all  their 


subordinate  Centres  of  Circles.  When  broth- 
ers are  about  changing  their  locaities  of  resi- 
dence, they  must  procure,  for  a  trifling  fee, 
letters  of  introduction  from  the  Centre  of  their 
late  Circle  to  the  Circle  they  are  about  joining. 
If  these  are  in  different  States,  the  introduction 
must  be  avouched  as  correct  by  the  State  Cen- 
tres as  well.  The  decision  of  the  Head  Centre, 
approved  by  a  m^ority  of  the  Central  Council, 
is  absolute  upon  all  points  within  the  associa- 
tion. E^h  State  Centre  of  the  order  is  ap- 
pointed and  commissioned  by  the  Head  Centre, 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  minority  of  the 
delegates  from  the  various  Circles  in  the  State 
entiUod  to  vote.  The  Head  Centre,  however, 
has  power  to  reject  such  nominations,  being 
responsible  to  the  next  annual  Congress  for  his 
action;  and  with  the  assent  of  the  Central 
Council  may  even  remove  such  State  Centres 
as  may  be  agreed  upon,  and  appoint  other  and 
more  trustworthy  men  in  their  places.  The 
State  Centres  are  charged  with  establishing 
District  Centres  and  organizing  Circles  in  their 
respective  States  or  Territories,  settling  all 
n^or  disputes  and  reporting  twice  a  month  to 
the  Head  Centre  the  progress,  numbers,  and 
financial  condition  of  their  charges.  The  chief 
officer  of  the  order  in  the  United  States,  as  in 
other  countries,  is  called  the  Head  Centre.  He 
is  elected  annually  by  a  general  Congress,  com- 
posed of  the  various  State  Centres,  ex  officio^ 
and  one  delegate  from  each  Circle  in  good 
standing,  containing  not  less  than  one  hundred 
members,  with  one  additional  delegate  from 
each. 

Previous  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Broth- 
erhood in  the  Uuited  States,  in  1865,  the  Head 
Centre  was  assisted  by  a  Central  Council  of 
Ten,  who  were  nominated  by  himself,  but  must 
be  confirmed  by  a  Congress  of  the  order.  The 
same  mode  of  appointment  was  adopted  for  the 
Treasurers  and  Secretaries.  The  Central  Coun- 
cil elected  its  own  President  and  other  officers. 
It  had  the  power  to  call  conventions  of  all  State 
Centres,  or  a  general  Congress  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. These  bodies  had  the  power  to  impeach 
or  remove  any  officer.  The  Council  also  were 
required  to  audit  and  approve  all  financial  trans- 
actions of  the  Brotherhood,  and  to  report  once 
a  year  to  each  session  of  the  Fenian  Congress. 

The  first  Congress  of  the  order  was  held  in 
Chicago  in  November,  1868,  and  the  second  in 
Cincinnati  in  January,  1865.  The  Congress  at 
Chicago  consisted  of  nearly  two  hundred  dele- 
gates. They  reformed  the  constitution  of  the 
order,  and  more  boldly  avowed  its  designs,  and 
rendered  it  an  open  organization.  In  January 
1865,  the  membersliip  had  so  greatly  increased 
as  to  number  about  the  following  Circles :  Con- 
necticut, 8;  California,  18;  Delaware,  8;  In- 
diana, 29;  Illinois,  26;  Iowa,  16;  Kentucky, 
8 ;  Kansas,  8 ;  Louisiana,  1 ;  Missouri,  9 ;  Mon- 
tana Territory,  2 ;  Maine,  3 ;  Michigan,  9 ;  Min- 
nesota,  8;  Massachusetts,  66 ;  Nevada,  8;  New 
Hampshire,  9;  New  York  State,  41,  and  in 
District  of  Manhattan  (New  York  city),  26.- 
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New  Jersej,  6;  Ohio,  22;  Oregon,  8;  Penn- 
sylvania, 27;  Rhode  Island,  10;  Tennessee,  4; 
Vermont,  6;  Wisconsin,  11;  Army  and  Navy, 
15 — the  Fenians  of  this  latter  naval  and  military 
class  numbered  about  14^620»  The  membership 
of  the  Circles  ranged  from  sixty  to  nearly  five 
hundred,  and  that  of  the  order  at  that  time  was 
estimated  at  80,000  in  good  standing.  At  the 
session  of  the  Congress  in  January,  standing 
committees  were  appointed  on  Military  Affairs, 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  on  Ways  and  Means,  on 
Government  and  By-laws,  and  on  Fenians  in 
Ireland.  About  the  same  time  a  Fenian  Sister- 
hood was  established,  which  promises  to  include 
large  numbers. 

Another  Congress  of  the  Brotherhood  assem- 
bled in  Philadelphia  in  September,  1865,  at 
which  a  new  constitution  was  adopted  after  the 
model  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Its  design,  stated  in  the  preamble,  is  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  for  the  Irish  race  in  Ire- 
land. Its  members  shall  consist  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  Irish  birth  and  lineage,  and  Irish- 
men and  Mends  of  Ireland  living  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  and  in  the  provinces  of  the  British 
Empire  wherever  situated.  No  change  is  made 
in  the  general  pledge  above  mentioned,  by  which 
its  members  are  bound  together.  The  Brother- 
hood is  subdivided  into  State,  District,  and  So- 
cial Circles  as  previously.  The  Congress  consists 
of  a  Senate  and  House,  composed  of  one  delegate 
for  every  hundred  members  of  a  Circle,  more  or 
less,  but  none  less  than  ten,  and  an  additional 
delegate  for  every  fraction  above  fifty.  The 
Senate  consists  of  fifteen  members,  nominated 
by  a  committee  of  two  from  each  State  and 
district,  elected  by  the  delegates  of  each  State 
and  district  in  Congress  assembled.  One  of  their 
number  must  be  chosen  President  of  their  body ; 
he  then  becomes  Vice-President  of  the  Brother- 
hood. The  Senate  meet  in  perpetual  session 
while  in  office,  and  organize  within  two  days 
after  their  election,  and  adjourn  from  time  to 
time. 

The  Executive  power  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  President  elected  annually  by  the  Congress, 
lie  nominates,  and  the  Senate  elects,  secretaries 
of  Military  Affairs,  of  the  Treasury,  of  Naval 
Affairs,  and  of  Civil  Affairs.  In  the  same  man- 
ner an  agent  of  the  Irish  Republic  and  Subscrip- 
tion agent  are  appointed.  The  President  and 
Senate  make  arrangements  and  treaties  with 
persons  or  powers  friendly  to  the  objects  of  the 
Brotherhood,  and  appoint  envoys  and  ambassa- 
dors; and  "the  President,  Vic^President,  and  all 
civil  officers  shsdl  be  removed  tvom  office  and 
expelled,  on  impeachment  for  and  conviction 
of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  or  mis- 
demeanors." The  details  of  the  organizations 
under  the  new  constitution  are  such  as  have 
been  stated  above. 

After  the  acyoumment  of  the  Congress  public 
offices  were  opened  by  the  officers  of  the  BrotJi- 
erhood  in  New  York,  and  an  issue  of  bonds 
commenced.  A  difficulty  subsequently  ensued 
between  the  Senate  and  President  which  pro- 


duced an  apparent  division  in  the  order.  It 
was  ultimately  healed  so  far  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  great  objects  in  view. 

While  the  Congress  was  in  session  at  PMa- 
delphia,  an  application  was  made  to  the  Prea- 
dent  for  the  release  of  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  an 
Irish  revolutionist  who  had  been  enlisted  m  the 
cause  of  the  Confederate  States.  Col  Roberts, 
the  envoy  of  the  Congress,  thus  addressed  Presi- 
dent Johnson : 

Me.  Presidknt  :  I  have  the  honor  of  being  delegated 
by  the  convention  of  Irish-Aoaerican  citizens,  useoi' 
bled  in  Philadelphia,  representing  large  social  clanei 
in  thirty  States  and  territories,  to  wait  ^npon  your 
Excellency  and  express  to  you  now  deepl/  tbej  fed 
the  act  restoring  to  freedom  a  man  whom  thej  lort 
and  venerate  for  his  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  bis 
native  land.  They  remember  nothing  of  John  Ifitch* 
el's  American  career.  They  can  never  ibrset  thai  1m 
risked  all  a  patriot  should  for  Ireland.  1  am  ine, 
your  Excellency,  the  American  people  will  hare  do 
cause  to  regret  the  sympathy  they  feel,  and  tbe 
friendship  we  helieve  they  entctrtain  for  their  felloir- 
citizens  of  Irish  birth.  We,  sir,  are  not  nnconicioia 
of  the  fact,  that  we  have  found  in  America,  liberty, 
justice,  and  an  asylum. 

President  Johnson  replied  in  mbstance  is 
follows : 

GsKTLBif  BN :  1  am  fflad  to  learn  that  the  steps  wbicb 
have  been  taken  in  the  matter  referred  to,  hare  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  gentlemen  who  bare  sei^ 
you  here.  As  you,  sir,  delicately  remarked,  we  co«M 
not  remember  Mr.  Mitchel's  American  career;  bat 
we  were  anxious,  as  a  mark  of  respect  and  compli- 
roent  to  the  large  section  of  our  countrymen  with 
whom  Mr.  Mitchel  was  previously  identified,  to  jield 
to  their  expressed  wishes  in  tiiat  regard. 

The  part  of  the  organization  existing  in  Ire- 
land is  known  under  the  initials  I.  R.  B.,  or  Irish 
Revolutionary  Brotherhood.  It  is,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  secret  and  oath-bound, 
it  being  treason  against  the  nding,  or  British 
government  Its  secrecy  is  so  successftilly  con- 
trived as  to  have  defied,  thus  far,  with  success, 
the  spies  and  the  gold  of  the  government; 
and  its  organization  is  unshaken  in  consequence 
of  its  inviolable  secrecy.  Its  members  in  Ire- 
land are  required  to  be  able-bodied  men,  who 
are  sworn  into  military  service  and  secretly 
drilled  as  soldiers,  for  which  purpose  teachers, 
it  is  supposed,  have  been  supplied  from  among 
the  Irish  soldiers  in  the  United  States.  The 
numerical  strength  of  the  Fenians  in  Ireland  b 
represented  as  formidable,  when  compared  with 
the  numbers  which  England  and  Scotland  could 
add  to  the  British  army.  The  military  resouroea 
and  the  strength  of  numbers  must  be  con- 
tributed by  the  Brotherhood  in  other  oountria. 
England's  hour  of  distress  is  designed  to  be 
Ireland's  opportunity.  Of  the  organization  m 
Canada,  or  in  the  other  British  possessions, 
little  is  publicly  known.  They  have  served  to 
awaken  apprehension  and  increased  watchftr 
ness  among  the  local  authorities. 
.  The  organization  of  such  an  extensiTe  con- 
spiracy to  wrest  from  the  British  crown  the 
third  member  of  its  kingdom,  early  excited  the 
apprehensions  of  the  government  During  toe 
year  soldiers  were  sent  into  Irdand.  and  the  con- 
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ftebolaiy  force  increased.  Astate  of  martial  law 
im  ere^ed  in  some  coanties ;  suspected  persons 
were  arrested,  among  whom  was  James  Ste- 
les, the  Head  Centre,  as  it  appears,  not  only 
in  keland,  bat  of  the  whole  Brotherhood.  Not- 
lithstandiDg  the  vigilance  of  the  keepers, 
^hens  qoietlj  disappeared  from  prison,  ana 
&e  atmost  efforts  of  the  govemment  have 
iafled  to  discover  the  place  c$  his  concealment 
or  to  detect  his  accomplices.  Searches  were 
also  made,  and  arms  discovered  and  prisoners 
arraigned  for  trial,  but  nothing  occurred  during 
the  jear  to  chaise  the  attitade  of  the  govern- 
meet  and  the  Brotherhood.  In  the  British 
IVtmnccs  some  apprehensions  of  an  invasion 
bj  Fenians  fix)m  the  United  States,  caused  the 
mQitia,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  to  be  placed 
nnd^  arms  and  ordered  to  the  place  of  the 
taticipated  attacks.  But  the  apprehensions 
proved  groundless. 

FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  current  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80,  1865,  were  partly  stated  and  partly  esti- 
mated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr. 
Feasenden)  in  his  annual  report  to  Congress 
under  date  of  December,  1864.  The  actual  re- 
eeiptfi  for  the  first  quarter  of  that  year,  ending 
September  30,  1864^  were  as  foUoWs : 

SeeeipU. 

ftomCttStomt $19,271,091  96 

5»I^d9 842,186  84 

Jhio  Direct  Tax 1«,079  96 

JrenlBtinal  Rerflnoa 4e,562,869  92 

ft«B  BdMeUaneoas  •oaroAS 9,020,17144 

.^^,  176,212,889  09 

AddbiltDM  In  the  Treasury  July  1, 1864. . . .   18,842,663  71 

iHcipts  from  in  aooreefl  ozcept  loans $94,064,947  78 

The  expenditures  during  the  same  first  quar- 
twwere  as  follows : 

JirtiieclvflBernce $8,712.422  61 

"os^and  Indians 4,986,179  81 

y»DepsrtmeBt 286,260,288  62 

^DepMtment 88.292,916  49 

hto«t  on  public  debt 19,921,064  48 

Total $866,061,861  81 

The  estimates  for  the  remaining  three  quar- 
tws  of  the  same  fiscal  year,  ending  June  80, 
l«6o,  were  as  follows  : 

-,  JSeceipts  estimated, 

{JwaCnstoms $51,000,000  00 

™  Internal  Eevenue 20^,000,000  00 

™I*iMto 800,000  00 

noQiniiaeellaneoaflaourcea 16,000,000  00 

$260,800,000  00 

**il  reeefpts  th>m  ordinary  aoarces,  actual 
a4  tsdmated,  -with  balance  on  hand,  Jnlv 
^.Ifitt $868,854,947  78 

Bxpendituree  estimated, 

Jwatdrflserrico. $26,862,489  47 

™*«oi  and  Indiana 6,616,695  72 

JWDwtment 6n,479,884  89 

S25*ntftmcnt 109,920.644  16 

""■Won  public  debt 71,889^60  70 

$892,667,274  44 

T^  expeadttnie,  aetoal  askA  ettimaU»d. . . .$1,245,729,186  76 


Expenditures  bronght  forward $1,245,729,135  78 

i^m  this  amount  th«re  was  deducted  an  nn- 
unexpended  balance  of  appropriations  of 
former  years $860,000,000  00 

LeaTlnff  total  expenditure,  actual  and  esti- 
mated  $896,729,185  75 

The  actual  receipts  and  expenditures  from 
the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue  during  the 
fiscal  year,  exceeded  the  estimates  as  follows : 

Beeeipts, 
Bolance  in  the  Treasury  July  1, 1864,  agree- 
ably to  warrants* $96,789,906  78 

From  Customs 4.92&260  60 

From  Lands 996,668  81 

FromDlrectTax l,200irT8  08 

From  Internal  Revenue a 209.464,216  26 

From  miscellaneous  sources 82,978,284  47 

Total $426,807,792  89 

£3»enditure$. 

For  ciTll  serrlce $44,766,658  12 

Pensionsand  Indians 14,258.675  88 

War  Department 1,081,828,860  79 

Navy  Department 122,667,776  12 

Interest  on  public  debt 77,897,712  00 

Total $1,290,812,982^ 

These  were  the  results  of  the  ordinary  sources 
of  revenue  and  expenditures  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80, 1866.  It  was  the  estimate 
of  the  Secretary  in  December,  1864,  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  by  loans  the 
sum  of  $570,727,608.11  for  the  year  ending 
July  1,  1865.  The  heavy  expenditures  of  that 
fiscal  year  were  the  result  of  the  gigantic  scale 
on  which  the  war  was  prosecuted  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  year,  and  the  payment  of  officers 
and  men  mustered  out  of  the  service. 

The  action  of  Congress  providing  means  for 
the  Treasury  consisted  in  the  passage  of  a  re- 
vised act  for  raising  internal  revenue  on  March 
8,  1865 ;  also  on  the  same  date  an  act  farther 
revising  the  duties  on  imports;  also  on  the 
same  date  the  passage  of  an  act  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  borrow  any  sum, 
in  addition  to  the  amounts  previously  author- 
ized, not  exceeding  $600,000,000,  to  be  issued 
in  Treasury  notes  or  bonds,  of  which  the  latter 
were  to.be  5.40s,  and  the  former  convertible 
into  bonds.  The  rate  of  interest  was  six  per 
cent,  in  coin,  or  7-A-  per  cent,  in  currency. 
Previously,  on  Januai'y  25th,  an  act  was  passed 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  issue  Treasury 
notes  for  the  balance  of  $400,000,000  of  bonds 
not  issued,  which  were  authorized  by  an  act  of 
June  80,  1864.  According  to  the  report  of 
Secretary  Fessenden,  there  were  to  be  added  to 
the  resources  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80,  1865,  balances  remaining  from  previous 
loans  authorized;  that  is,  on  July  1, 1864,  there 
still  remained  authority  to  borrow  the  follow- 
ing amounts : 

*  Tlio  actual  balance  iu  the  Troasnry  July  1, 1864,  as  stated 
by  Secretary  Fessenden,  was  $18l842,688.71.  But  In  bis  re- 
port there  was  excluded  from  tne  public  debt  the  cum  of 
$77,8^7,847.02,  which  amount  had  been  jpald  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury, but  had  not  been  reimbursed  to  tne  Treasurer  by  war- 
rants, and  was  not  reimbursed  until  after  the  commencement 
of  the  next  fiscal  year.  This  explains  the  difference  between 
$18,842,56&n,  assumed  In  that  report  as  the  balance  In  th« 
IVeasury  July  1, 1864,  and  $96,789,966.78,  the  balance  accord- 
ing to  the  wartant  account 
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L  Undor  the  set  of  March  8, 1S68,  so  much  of 
47&,000,000  advertised  previonalj  to  Jone 
80, 1804,  as  had  not  been  awarded  to  bidders,  $82,450,700  00 

%.  Under  act  of  March  8, 18<M,  as  had  not  been 
Bubscribed  for  and  paid  into  the  Treasury, 
viz: 127,608,690  00 

8.  Under  the  act  of  June  80, 1864 400,000,000  00 

4  Amount  of  Treasury  notes  issued  under 
former  acts  which  had  been  redeemed  and 
cancelled,  and  which  the  Seawtary  was  an- 
thorlzed  to  replace  br  notes  issued  under 
the  act  of  June  80, 1864 62491,400  00 

Total  available  resources  July  1, 1864,  under  ""~ 

laws  authorizing  loans $622,284,625  00 

These  were  the  extraordinary  resonrces  of 
the  Treasury  existing  or  specially  provided 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1865, 
and  designed  th  defray  the  expenditures  not 
only  of  that  fiscal  year  but  of  so  much  of  the 
ensuing  one  as  elapsed  previous  to  the  meeting 
of  Congress  in  December,  1865. 

Under  the  act  authorizing  the  issue  of  $600,- 
000,000,  the  Secretary  issued  during  the  month 
of  March  $70,000,000  of  notes  payable  three 
years  after  date,  and  bearing  an  interest  pay- 
able semi-annuaUy  in  currency  at  the  rate  of 
7-fff  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  convertible  at 
maturity,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holders,  into 
6.20  gold-bearing  bonds. 

Upon  the  capture  of  Richmond  and  the  sur- 
render of  the  Confederate  armies,  it  became 
apparent  that  there  would  be  an  early  disband- 
ing of  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  con- 
sequently heavy  requisitions  from  the  War  De- 
partment for  transportation  and  payment  of 
the  army,  including  bounties.  As  it  was  im- 
portant that  these  requisitions  should  be 
promptly  met,  the  Secretw^r  perceived  the  ne- 
cessity of  realizing  as  speedily  as  possible  the 
amount,  $530,000,000,  still  authorized  to  be 
borrowed  under  this  act.  The  7A  notes  had 
proved  to  be  a  popular  loan ;  and  although  a 
security  on  longer  time  and  lower  interest 
would  have  been  more  advantageous  to  the 
Government,  he  considered  it  advisable  to  con- 
tinue to  offer  these  notes  to  the  public.  By 
the  skill  and  energy  of  the  agent.  Jay  Cooke, 
and  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  national 
bankis,  these  notes  were  distributed  in  every 
part  of  the  Northern,  and  some  parts  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  placed  withm  the  reach 
of  every  person  desiring  to  invest  in  them.  No 
loan  ever  offered  m  the  United  States,  notwith- 
standing the  large  amount  of  Government  se- 
curities previously  taken  by  the  people,  was  so 
promptly  subscribed  for  as  this.  Before  the  first 
of  August  the  entire  amount  of  $580,000,000 
had  been  taken,  and  the  Secretary  had  the  un- 
expected satisfaction  of  being  able,  with  the 
receipts  from  customs  and  internal  revenue, 
and  a  small  increase  of  the  temporary  loan,  to 
meet  all  the  requisitions  upon  the  Treasury. 

On  $280,000,000  of  these  notes  the  Govern- 
ment has  the  option  of  paying  the  interest  at 
the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  in  coin,  instead  of  7 A 
in  currency.  The  Secretary  says  "  he  thougut 
it  advisable  to  reserve  this  option,  because  he 
indulged  the  hope  that  before  their  maturity 
specie  payments  would  be  restored,"  and  be- 


cause six  per  cent  in  coin  is  as  high  a  rate  of 
interest  as  the  Government  should  pay  oa  anj 
of  its  obligations. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  entire  receipts 
from  extraordinary  sources  were  as  follows: 

From  loans  applicable  to  ezpenditoret $864^499  17 

From  loan  applied  to  payment  of  poblic  debt,    $07^941  tt 

$1,473,221,740  » 
From  ordinary  Boorces  above  stated  and  bal- 
anoeon  hand 4M|07,7I38I 

ToUl  receipts  of  aU  kinds  to  July  1, 1668,  |l,8i8,6a,Sn» 

Besides  the  ordinary  expenditures  above 
stated  was  added  a  sum  of  $607,861,241.68  for 
the  redemption  of  that  amount  of  public  debt; 
thus  making  the  total  expenditures  $l,897,67i,- 
224.09,  and  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasury 
on  July  1,  1865,  of  $868,809.16. 

The  items  of  the  increase  and  decrease  of  tbe 
public  debt  for  the  fiscal  year  1866  were  as 
follows: 

Amonnt  of  pubUo  debt  Jiine  80, 1805 $2,682,Bea,0M  S 

Bo.  do.        Jnne80,lS6i 1,740^690,481 4> 


Total  increase 

Which  Increase  was  caused  as  follows,  bj- 
Bonds,  6  per  cent,  act  Jnljr 

17,1861 $29,79(MXK)  00 

Bonds,  6  per  cent,  act  Feb.  2fi, 

1862.... 4,000,000  00 

Bonds,  6  per  cent,  act  March 

8,1868. 88,8aT,72«66 

Bonds,  6 per  cent,  act  June  80, 

1864. 91,180,000  00 

Bonds,  5  cent.,  act  March  8,1864 

Bonds,  6  per  cent,  acts  July  1,  18<^  and 
Jal7  8, 1664,  Issned  to  Oentral  Flaciile  BaU- 
road  Co.,  Interest  payable  In  lawAil  monef  , 

Treasury  notes,  7-80,  acts  June  80, 1864,  and 
March  8,  I860,  interest  payable  In  lawftil 
money 

Compound  interest  notes,  6 
per  cent,  act  June  80, 1864,  $178,756,060  00 

Temporary  loon,  6  per  cent, 
act  July  11, 1862 17,886,860  06 

United  States  note^  acts  Feb.  25, 1862,  July 

11, 1862,  and  Jan.  17,1868 

Fractional  currency,  act  March  8, 18C3. 


tm^mfiKim 


6?i,<iiM00i» 

19<44I,M»M 
1,509,8m  1« 


Gross  Increase ti;iSSM^^ 

From  which  deduct  for  payments- 
Bonds,  6  per  cent,  act  July 

21,1842 11,400  00 

Treasury  notes,  6  per  cent, 

acts  Doe.  28, 1857.  and  March 

2,  1861 168,80000 

Bonds,  5  oer  cent,  act  Sept  9, 

1860,  (Texas  IndemnityY . .     1,807,000  00 
Treasury  notes,  7-30,  act  July 

17,1861 80,212,800  00 

Certifijcates  of  Indebtedness,  6 

per  cent,  act  March  1, 1862.  44,957,000  00 
Trieasury  notes,  6  per  cent,  1 

and  2  year,  act  March  8,  "68, 111^82,740  00 
United  States  notes,  act  July 

17, 1861,  and  Feb.  12, 1862,.       808,896  25 
PostiU  currency  act  July  17, 

1862 » 5.252,147  84  _«.- 

Net  Increase ,....  $»4l,«a^** 

The  amount  of  the  trabllo  debt  on  October 
81, 1865,  without  deducting  ftmds  in  the         ,^^  ^  - 

iSessuiV,  was Zf, t^-^OS^^g 

Do.    ^January  1,1866 JWI^ 

Decrease $1^,<»W 

A  part  of  this  debt  consisted  of  currency  » 
United  States  notes  used  as  a  dreukting  me- 
dium and  fi*actional  currency,  as  follows  • 
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UMtBQBtttMNotea,Ja2i.80l,18M |481,178,«70  84 

•*     1865 4«a,(»7,»6«  00 

•     OetW,18» 428,160.560  00 

■  •     Jan,   1,1866 426,281,880  76 

The  amoimts  of  fractional  cnrrency  outstand- 
ing tt  the  same  dates  were  as  follows : 

ftttdooal  and  postal  earrencj  Jnne  80, 1864. .  $22,994,877  25 
June  80, 1865..  2^00^828  76 
Oct  80,1865..  26,067,469  20 
Jan.     1,1866..  26,000,420  62 

Thei<%al  year  1866,  which  commenced  on 
July  1, 1865,  showed  the  following  results  for 
the  qotfter  ending  September  80,  1865 : 
Bilnc*  ti  Tnuxuj,  agreeable  to  wuranti, 

,Jnlyl,lStt 7      $868,809  15 

Beee^  from  loans  applicable 

^to«ip«a«tam $188,778,097  22 

Zmiputna  Ions  applied  to 

pajBcnt  o(  pabllo  debt 188,400,168  86 

,_^^ 277,182^60  8T 

leeelpli  from  easterns 47,000,588  08 

iMdpts  from  lands 182,800  68 

SMdptt  from  direct  tax 81,11180 

SMdptiframlaternalrevenae,    96,618,S86  66 
Em^  from  mlsoelianeoos 

"amw 18,898,720  94 

162,186,200  65 

Totol $440»226,n0  27 

JEsependiiuret, 
1*  the  redemption  of  i>nbUe 

J^ $188,400,168  85 

frdrflnnrtee 10,671,460  90 

r^hulou  and  Indians 6,024,24186 

JflrWirDepsrtment 166,860,287  82 

I«Stfy  Department 16,680,669  81 

rcrlaumtonpobUedcbt....    86,178,481  60 

$878,068,254  88 

Ifrthftbslsnce  in  the  Treaanry  on  October 
Kwb,ti. $67,168,616  44 

For  the  remaining  three  quarters  of  the  year 
tlw  Secretary  presents  the  following  estimates, 
which  show  a  deficiency  of  over  $100,000,000 
fcr  the  y«ff.  Receipts  for  three  quarters  end- 
iagJnneSO,  1866: 

■^toTressnry  October  1,1865 $67,168,616  44 

««^fiwn  eostoms $100,000,000  00 

Sed^from  lands 600,000  00 

««^fromloterealr«Tenne,  176,000,000  00 
^ff^  from  misoellaneoos 

*ww 80,000,000  00 

805,500,000  00 

Total $872,668,616  44 

Expenditures  for  the  three  quarters  ending 
Jane  30, 1866: 

J'ftedTBierTtoe $82,994,062  88 

J'lf't^""*  !»<"«« 12,266,790  94 

J«  *•  War  Department 807,788,760  W 

{•the  Ktry  Department. . . .    85,000,000  00 
^•litwst  Ml  public  debt. . .    96,818,868  76 

484,868,462  64 

I>«flcleocy $112,194,947  20 

The  estimates  of  the  Secretary  for  the  fiscal 
Twr  next  following  and  terminating  on  June 
«J^1867,  show  a  surplus  exceeding  $100,000,000. 
Jms  is  virtually  recovering  the  $100,000,000  de- 
Jjncy  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1866, 
«d  nothing  more.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
^^^"^  differ  from  those  of  the  preceding 
y^  chiefly  by  the  reduction  of  the  expen- 
«*ore8  of  the  War  Department  Thus  upon 
»« important  expenditures  of  thai  department 
J3^ds  the  estimated  deficiency  or  surplus, 
^ne  recdpts  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1867, 
■^otoated  as  follows: 
Vol.  t.— 22      A 


From  CQstoms $100,000,000  00 

From  Internal  revenue 276,000,000  00 

From  lands 1,000,000  00  • 

From  mlscellaneoos  sooroes..    90,000,000  00 

$896,000,000  00 

The  expenditures,  according  to  the  estimates, 
will  be — 

ForthedTilserrloe $42,165,009  47 

For  pensions  and  Indians 17,609,640  28 

For  the  War  Department 89.017,416  18 

For  the  Nary  Department....   48.982,467  60 
For  interest  on  poblfo  debt. . . .  141,642;068  60 

$284,817,181  88 

LeaTtng  a  sorplas  of  estimated  receipts  over 

6StlDutedexpendltaret,or $111,682,818  18 

The  deficiency  estimated  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  should  be  increased  by  the  sum  of  $82,- 
586,901  of  public  debt  to  be  provided  for  during 
the  year.  The  most  important  subject,  how- 
ever, connected  with  the  finances  of  the  United 
States  relates  to  the  public  debt  This  has  so 
suddenly  grown  to  such  vast  proportions  as  to 
overshadow  all  the  resources  of  the  country. 
Its  amount  on  June  80,  1865,  with  the  nature 
of  the  various  obligations,  are  shown  in  Uie 
table  on  the  following  page. 

It  will  be  noticed  tbat  the  legal  tender  notes 
known  as  currency  or  circulating  medium  form 
a  large  item  of  this  indebtedness.  The  amount 
of  this  paper  circulation  on  October  81, 1865, 
was  as  follows : 

1.  United  Statea  notes  and  fraetlonal  cur- 
rency  $464,218.068  20 

2.  Notes  of  the  National  Banks 186,000,000  00 

8.  Notes  of  State  Banks,  Including  oatstond- 

Ing  issaes  of  Stata  Banka  converted  Into 

National  Banks 66,000,000  00 

Total $704,218,068  20 

The  amount  of  notes  fhmished  to  the  national 
banks  up  to  and  including  the  Slst  of  October, 
was  a  little  over  $206,000,000,  but  it  was  esti- 
mated that  $20,000,000  of  these  had  not  then 
been  put  into  circulation.  In  addition  to  the 
United  States  notes,  there  were  also  outstand- 
ing $82,586,900  five  per  cent  Treasury  notes, 
and  $178,012,140  compound-interest  notes,  of 
which  it  was  estimated  that  $30,000,000  were  in 
circulation  as  currency. 

By  this  statement,  without  including  I'A 
note&  many  of  the  small  denominations  of 
which  were  in  circulation  as  money,  the  paper 
circulation  or  money  of  the  country  amounted 
on  October  81,  1865,  to  the  sum  of  $784,218,- 
088.20.  This  feature  of  the  public  debt  is  the 
first  to  attract  attention  in  any  consideration 
of  the  subject  The  legality  of  ttiese  notes  first 
presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  Secretary. 
His  views  on  the  question  were  thus  ex- 
pressed: 

The  right  of  Conffress,  at  all  timeSj  to  borrow 
money  and  to  issue  ooU^Uons  for  loans  m  snch  form 
as  may  be  conrenient,  is  unquestionable ;  but  their 
authority  to  issne  obligationt  for  a  circulating  me« 
dium  as  money,  and  to  make  these  obligations  a  le^ 
tender,  can  only  be  found  in  the  unwritten  law  which 
sanctions  whatever  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  maintain  the  Government  against 
its  enemies,  may  consider  in  a  great  emergency  ne- 
cessary to  be  done.  The  present  legal-tender  acts 
were  war  measures,  and  wnile  the  repeal  of  those 
provisions  which  made  the  United  States  notes  law 
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STATEMEOT  OP  THE  INDEBTEDNESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JUNE  W,  IMI. 


TITLE. 


Lotnofl642.... 

Loan  of  1847.... 
L(M]iofl848.... 
Texas  Indemnity. -j 
Oldftinded  debt.... 
Treasary  notes... 

Treasury  notes... 

Loanofl858 

Loan  of  1860 


Treasury  notes.. 

LoanofFob.  8,186f 

Treasniy  notes. . ..  -j 

Oregon  war 

90-year  sixes 

7.80  notes  (two  is- 
snes 


Demand  notes. , 


20-year  sixes., 


Fire-twenties 

irted  States  notes, 
new  issue 


Temporary  loan  .. 


Loan  of  1868.... 
Treasury  notes.. 
Tressnry  notes.. 


90  years. 

90  years. 
90  years. 
15  years. 
Demand. 


Ten-forties 

Certlflcates  of  in- 
debtedness  

Postal  corrency .... 
Fractional  currency 

Fire-twenties  .... 
Treasory  notes.... 

Troasnry  notes.... 


7.80  treasury  notesn 

Central  Faclflo  B. ' 
B.Ca  bonds. 

W-10  treasV  notes, ' 
three  Issues.., 


lyear. 
ISyeara. 
10  yean. 

lyear. 

90  years. 
9  years. 
60  days. 
20  years. 
90  years. 

8  years. 

Payable  ] 

on  de- 

•  mand.    ] 

20year& 

6  or  20 
years. 


After  December  SI 

1862. 
After  December  81, 

1867. 
After  July  1,1868. 
After  Deoeraber  81, 

1864. 
On  demand. 

On  demand. 

1  year  after  date. 

December  81, 1878L 
After  December  81, 
187a 

1  year  after  date. 

After  June  1, 1881. 

2  years  after  date. ) 
60  days  after  date,  i 
After  July  1, 1881. 
After  June  80, 1881 
After  Aug.  18, 1864. 
After  8ep^mber  "" 

1664. 


Demand. 


After  June  80, 1881. 


After  April  80, 1867. 


Hot  less ) 

than  80}- 

dsys.    I 


2  years, 
lyear. 

8  years. 

10  or  40 
years. 

lyear. 


6  or  20 
years. 

8  years. 


8  years. 


8  years. 

80  years. 

8  years. 


1901. 

864.) 
r80,J. 


6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

8  &  6  per  ct 
lxn.to6per 

cent 
6  to  5X  per 

cent 
9  per  cent 

5  per  cent 

6  db  12  per 

cent 
6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 
6  per  cent 

7.80  per  ct 
None. 


After  10  days*  notice. 

After  June  80, 1861. 

2  years  after  date. 
1  year  after  date. 

8  years  after  date. 

After  Feb.  28, 1874 
1  year  after  date. 


After  November  1, 
1866. 

8  years  after  date. 
8  years  after  date. 


8  years  after  August 
15,1861 

After    January    15. 
1895. 

After  Aug.  14, 1867. 
After  June  14, 1868. 
After  July  14,18681 


Par. 

Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 
Par. 

Par. 
Par, 
Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 
Par. 


6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

None. 

4,  6.  and  6 
percent 

6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

5  per  cent 

6  per  cent 
compound 
Interest 

5  per  cent 

6  per  cent 


$17,000,000 

28,000,000 
16,000,000 
10,000,000 


20,000,000 
20,000,000 
91,000,000 

10,000,000 

96,000,000 

92,468,100 

12,896,860 

2,800,000 


$8,000,000 

28,907,000 

16,000,000 

6,000,000 


I' 


Par. 

Par. 
Par. 

Par. 

Pre'm 
4.18 

Par. 
Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

Par. 
Par. 


6  per  cent 

6pa'oent 
compound 
interest 

6  per  cent 
compound 
interest 


7.80  per  ct 
6  per  cent 
7  8-10  per  ct 


Par. 
PSr. 
Par. 


Exchangeable 
tort-SO 
treasury 
notes. 

515,000,000 
450,000,000 

150,000,000 
75,000,000 

400,000,0001 

900,000,000 

Not  specified. 

Not  specified. 
50,0^000 


SuVtute  recM 

6  per  cent 

notes. 


400,000,000 


600,000,000 


90,000,000 
7,022,000 

10,000,000 

18,415,000 
22,468,100 
12,896,850 
1,090,850 
60,000,000 

189,999,750 
60,000,000 


614,780,500 


75,000,000 
211,000,000 

17,250,000 
172,770,100 


20,192,456 
91,789,000 
168,661,290 1 

10,004,790* 

284,400,000 

1,958,000 

487,210,400 


$195,403  49 

9,415,250  00 

8,908,84180 

842,000  60 

114,115  4S 

104,511  M 

8,800  00 
20,000,900  00 
7,022,000  00 

moo 

1S,41&OOOOI 
6,900  00 

iMOoooo 

60,000,000  00 
189,15S,flK}00 

472,60100 

481,800  00 

614,780,500  00 
48S,«S7,M8  00 

88,nT,oa40 

75,000,000  00 
42,888,710  01 

15,000,000  00 

1T2,7T04«» 

116^772,000  00 

9,015,408  « 

iSew;4seio 

91,789,000  00 
173,756^080  » 


284,400,000  00 

1,258,000  « 

487,flO^*»« 
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fid  mone^  is  not  now  recommended,  the  Secretarj  is 
cf  the  opmion  that  they  ought  not  to  remain  in  force 
one  daj  longer  than  shall  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
people  to  prepare  for  a  return  to  the  constitutional 
eurrencT.  It  is  not  supposed  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tkm  of  Congress,  bj  these  acts,  to  introduce  a  stand- 
ard of  T^ue,  in  times  of  peace,  lower  than  the  coin 
stindard,  much  le^ss  to  perpetuate  the  discredit  which 
most  attach  to  a  great  nation  which  dishonors  its  own 
obligations  by  unnecessarily  keepins  in  circulation 
an  inredeemable  paper  currency.  It  nas  not,  in  past 
tim»,  been  regarded  as  the  proyince  of  Congress  to 
farnish  the  p«ople  directly  with  money  in  any  form. 
Their  aQthority  is  '*  to  com  money  and  fix  the  yalue 
thereof;'*  and,  inasmuch  as  a  mixed  currency,  con- 
Bsting  of  paper  and  specie,  has  been  found  to  be  a 
commercial  necessity,  it  would  seem  also  to  be  their 
dst>'  to  provide,  as  has  been  done  by  the  National  Cur- 
reacT  act,  that  this  paper  currency  should  be  secured 
bt^ond  any  reasonable  contingency.  To  go  beyond 
thu,  howerer,  and  issue  Goyemmcnt  ooli^ations, 
malong  them  by  statute  a  le^l  tender  for  aU  debts, 
poblie  and  private,  is  not  beheved  to  be.  under  ordi- 
Qvy  circumstances,  within  the  scope  of  their  duties 
or  constitutional  x>owers. 

The  inflaence  of  this  feature  of  the  debt  on 
the  cooimercial  affairs  of  the  coontry  in  a  time 
of  peace,  and  the  dangers  that  financial  dis- 
ister  will  ensne,  were  looked  npon  with  so 
much  apprehension  as  to  cause  the  Govern- 
ment  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  policy  of  con- 
tnction.  The  evidence  of  these  dangers  is 
dnwn  from  the  past  financial  history  of  the 
country.  The  bank  note  circulation  of  the 
eooDtry  at  various  periods  of  highest  and 
k>w^t  issues  prior  to  the  war  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


TC4K9^ 

CtmUtlu^TB. 

lkTO.11.. 

Lvm 

JmEfgy^im 

|6L^34.0(KJ 

l^,■j,5fl(>,o(^a 

fSfXyST.TOO 

*t^,im..,,. 

103,(Sl«,4a5 

S8,li^ljm 

1  a6.\ies,i>fKj 

^mmf^im 

14fl,a01,^^ 

ll.\]ii-i.Oi)iJ 

4;^7^&Ua^,^I^M^ 

Jta«M7,t-4I 

l4aa^"*,S!^ 

l;iT^J'>7,JH)0 

fi'>fl.ii:i,(yio 

fecjTr.  :-43.,... 

5a,Mt(MH) 

5(1,1  a^' WO 

2M,M4,<MM) 

Jij«JT,   Wi^ ^ 

lfl.7,l4T,l>50 

eil7lN!,0iMl 

&M,l*84tKM» 

'i.-^,  h^'.T..,,, 

S14,7TS,S^ 

3iHi,5S.'^  1.1)110 

*a4,4.'>6,tH'M» 

*J«iar»,  I'W^,.,.^ 

tMi^ftS»44 

l^mtMiQ 

568,1*^500 

J^^f.tsm 

aoT,l«i,(X)fl 

^ItiA^Un^WM 

rrjiji5,»itio 

It  appears  by  the  above  that  the  bank  note 
drculation  of  the  United  States  increased  from 
$51,824,000  to  $149,185,890  between  January 
1, 1830,  and  January  1,  1837,  in  which  latter 
jWr  a  great  financial  collapse  took  place.  The 
Cffculation,  deposits,  and  loans  of  that  year  com- 
pile as  follows  :  Circulation,  $149,185,890  ; 
iepoats,  $127,397,000 ;  loans,  $525,115,000. 
Tbe  drcuktion  then  fell  from  $149,185,800  in 
1837,  to  $58,564,000  in  1843,  and  rose  to 
1214^778,822  on  January  1,  1857,  in  which 
year  the  next  severe  crisis  occurred.  The  cir- 
eaktion,  deposits,  and  loans  at  this  time  com- 
ptred  as  follows :  Circulation,  $214,778,822 ; 
^^its,  $230,351,000;  loans.  684,456,000. 
T&  amount  of  specie  in  circulation  at  these 
pttiods  may  be  estimated  at  $30,000,000  for 
1837,  and  $50,000,000  for  1857.  On  the  80th 
<rf  September,  1865,  the  deposits  of  the  national 
^wnks  alone  amounted  to  $544,150,194;  their 
lo^  estimating  the  national  securities  held  by 
t^  as  a  loan  to  the  Government,  amounted 
to  $913,045^629 ;  both  of  which  items  were  in- 
'Sioa&i  dormg  the  month  of  October,  while  on 


the  80th  of  that  month  the  circulation,  bank 
and  national,  exceeded  $700,000,000. 

The  years  of  1837  and  1867  were  ones  of  great 
inflation ;  and  the  revolution  of  the  former  not 
only  produced  great  immediate  embarrassment, 
but  a  prostration  which  continued  until  1843 ; 
at  the  commencement  of  which  year  the  bank 
note  circulation  amounted  only  to  $58,566,000 ; 
deposits,  $56,168,000;  loans^  $264,544,000. 
Flour  declined  in  New  York  from  $10.25  per 
barrel  on  January  1, 1837,  to  $4.69  on  January 
1,  1843,  and  other  articles  in  about  the  same 
proportion.  In  1857  the  evil  had  not  been  long 
at  work,  and  productive  industry  had  not  been 
seriously  dimmished,  yet  the  reaction,  though 
sharp  and  destructive,  was  not  general,  nor 
were  the  embarrassments  protracted  which 
resulted  j5^m  it  The  effect  of  the  present  in- 
flation of  prices  upon  the  cost  of  labor  and  of 
all  elements  entering  into  the  production  of  the 
staple  commodities,  whether  in  agriculture,  me- 
chanics, or  manufactures,  has  been  such  as  to 
invite  the  direct  competition  of  cdl  other  coun- 
tries in  our  markets.  This  has  made  the  Amer- 
ican market  the  best  to  sell  in  and  the  worst 
to  buy  in  on  the  part  of  foreigners.  In  the 
absence  of  an  adequate  export  demand,  which 
there  is  a  tendency  to  diminish,  it  will  result  in 
stripping  the  country  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  the  creation  of  a  debt  abroad  that  will  be 
a  greater  drain  on  the  national  resources  than 
the  present  debt. 

On  a  gold  valuation  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports, the  bcdance  which  has  accrued  against 
this  country  during  the  four  years  previous  to 
June  30,  1865,  including  the  interest  on  Ameri- 
can securities  held  abroad  and  purchased  within 
that  time,  and  also  taking  into  consideration 
the  difterence  between  the  standard  of  American 
and  that  of  foreign  gold  (9}  percent.),  has  been 
$308,000,000.  In  consequence  of  the  probable 
falling  off  in  the  export  of  coin,  and  the  in- 
creased amount  of  interest  to  be  paid  abroad, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  accruing  balance  during 
the  present  fiscal  year  will  amount  to  $120,000- 
000,  making  a  total  for  five  years  of  $428,000- 
000.  The  only  resource  to  pay  this  gold  balance 
has  been,  and  still  is,  the  sale  of  securities  abroad. 
The  amount  required,  if  sold  at  an  average  dis- 
count of  forty  per  cent.,  will  be  $713,000,000, 
and  the  annual  interest  at  six  per  cent,  will  be 
$42,780,000.  The  discount  of  forty  per  cent, 
will  amount  to  $285,200,000;  every  dollar  of 
which  will  be  an  entire  loss  to  the  country. 

As  contraction  appeared  to  be  a  measure  of 
safety  imperatively  demanded,  and  which  re- 

Suired  the  action  of  Congress,  the  Secretary  of 
lie  Treasury  recommended  to  that  body  to  de- 
clare that  the  compound-interest  notes  should 
cease  to  be  a  legal  tender  from  the  day  of  their 
maturity,  and  that  the  Secretary  should  be  au- 
thorized, in  his  discretion,  to  sell  bonds  of  the 
United  States,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  six  per  cent,  and  redeemable  and 
payable  at  such  periods  as  might  be  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  the  Government,  for  the  pur- 
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poee  of  retirmg  not  only  compoiind4nterest 
notes,  but  tho  United  States  notes.  It  was  es- 
timated that  it  woold  not  be  ne(5es8arj  to  retire 
more  than  one,  or  at  most,  two  hnndred  millions 
of  United  States  notes,  in  addition  to  the  com- 
pound notes,  before  the  desired  result  would  be 
attained.  It  was  the  immediate  aim  of  the  Seo- 
retary  to  establish  the  policy  of  contraction, 
under  the  belief  that  the  buriness  of  the  country 
would  readily  accommodate  itself  to  the  pro- 
posed change  in  the  action  of  the  GoyemmentL 
and  that  specie  payments  might  be  restored 
without  a  shock  to  trade,  and  without  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  public  revenues,  or  of  protective 
industry. 

Having  adopted  this  general  policy  of  contrac- 
tion, it  was  then  proposed  by  the  financial  offi- 
cer of  the  Government,  in  the  first  place,  to  in- 
stitute measures  for  Ainding  the  obligations 
which  were  soon  to  mature.  From  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  by  October  81,  1865, 
in  the  statement  for  June  80th,  on  the  preceding 
page,  it  i^pears  that  bendes  the  compound  in- 
teree^  the  United  Sta^s,  and  the  fractional 
notes,  the  past  due  debt  amounted  to  $1,878,- 
920.09.  The  debt  due  in  1865  and  1866,  to 
•187,549,646.46.  The  debt  in  1867  and  1868, 
to  $848,828,591.80. 

It  was  proposed  to  Congress  to  authorize  the 
selling  of  bonds  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  six  per  cent,  for  the  purpose  of  fund- 
ing so  much  of  this  debt  as  was  in  notes,  and 
abo  to  meet  any  deficiency  for  the  present  fiscal 
year,  to  pay  the  certificates  of  inaebtedness  as 
they  matured,  and  also  any  portion  of  the  debt 
maturing  prior  to  1869,  that  can  be  advauta- 
geously  retired.  The  efiect  of  these  suggestions, 
if  adopted,  would  be  to  put  the  debt  in  such  b 
form  tliat  the  interest  only  could  be  demanded, 
until  the  Government  might  be  in  a  condition 
to  pay  the  principal  Having  thus  placed  the 
indebtedness  of  the  country  in  such  a  position 
that  it  could  be  easily  managed,  it  only  remains 
to  provide  for  raising,  in  a  manner  the  least 
odious  and  oppressive  to  tax-payers,  the  reve- 
nues necessary  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt, 
and  a  certain  definite  amount  annually  for  the 
reduction  of  the  principaL  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  without  any  in- 
crease of  taxation,  but  with  tie  labor  question 
at  the  South  setUed  on  terms  just  to  the  em- 
ployer and  to  the  laborer,  and  with  entire  har- 
mony between  the  different  sections,  the  debt 
would  be  rapidly  dimini^ed  in  burden  and 
amount  by  the  growth  of  the  country.  His 
views  of  the  rapidity  with  which  tie  debt  might 
be  paid,  are  thus  expressed: 

The  following  estimate  of  the  time  which  wonld  be 
required  to  pay  the  national  deht  (if  ftinded  at  five 
per  cent  and  at  fire  and  one-half  per  cent.)  by  the 
payment  of  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  annually 
on  the  interest  and  principal,  and  also  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  burden  of  the  debt  by  the  increase  of  pro- 
ductions, may  not  be  without  interest  to  Congress 
and  to  tax-payers. 

The  national  debt,  deducting  moneys  in  the  Treas- 
ury, was,  on  the  81st  of  October,  1866^*  $2,740,864^760. 


Without  attemptinff  a  nice  calculation  of  the  smonsi 
it  may  reach  when  all  our  liabilities  shall  be  accurately 
ascertained,  it  seems  safe  to  estimate  it,  on  the  lit 
of  July,  1866,  at  three  thousand  millions  of  doUtn. 
The  exact  amount  of  existing  indebtedness  jet  un* 
settled,  and  the  further  amount  that  maj  accme  in 
the  interyal,  are  not  now  capable  of  exact  estiDittioo, 
and  the  reyenue  of  the  same  period  can  be'onlj  vp- 

Sroximately  calculated,  but  it  will  be  safe  to  aisame 
lat  the  debt  will  not  exceed  the  sum  named. 

The  annual  interest  upon  three  thousand  mOIioiiL 
if  f\inded  at  five  and  a  haJf  per  cent,  per  annum,  woold 
be  one  hundred  and  sixty-flye  millions,  but  if  finided 
at  fiye  per  cent,  it  would  be  one  hundred  and  fiflj 
milliona. 

Now.  if  two  hundred  millions  per  annum  shofild  bi 
apphea,  in  half  yearly  instalments  of  one  hnadred 
millions  each,  in  payment  of  the  accruing  interest 
and  in  reduction  or  the  principal  funded  at  the 
higher  rate  of  fiye  and  a  halt  per  cent,  the  debtvoold 
be  entirely  paid  in  thirty-two  and  one-eighth  yean 
At  fiye  per  cent,  per  annum,  it  would  be  extinguished 
by  the  like  application  of  one  hundred  millions  eurj 
SIX  months,  in  a  little  oyer  twenty-eight  years. 

At  the  higher  rate,  the  sum  applied  in  the  fint 
year  in  reduction  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  vould 
be  thirty-fiye  millions  of  dollars ;  in  the  last  or  tbirtj- 
second  year,  when  the  interest  would  be  diminished 
to  a  little  oyer  nine  millions,  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety-one  millions  of  the  uniform  annual  pajmest 
would  go  to  the  reduction  of  the  principal. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  debt  may  be  landed  it 
fiye  per  cent.  160,000.000  would  be  applicable  to  tbe 
reduction  of  the  principal  in  the  first  yesr,  and  m  tbe 
twenty-eighth  or  last  year  of  the  period— the  interest 
faUing  to  less  than  18,000,000— $192,000,000  of  the 
annual  payment  would  go  to  the  principaL 

The  annual  interest  accruing  upon  |1,7SS,000,000 
of  the  debt  on  the  81st  of  October  last  arenges  6.6) 
per  cent  A  part  of  this  sum  is  now  dne,  another 
portion  will  be  payable  next  year,  and  the  balance 
will  be  due  Or  payable,  at  the  option  of  the  GoTenj- 
ment,  in  1867  and  1868.  If  these  $1,735,000,000  shall 
be  funded  or  conyerted  into  fiye  per  cents  hj  the 
year  1869,  the  ayerage  interest  of  the  whole  debt  will 
be  6.195  per  cent  In  the  year  1771,  if  the  debt  then 
maturing  should  be  funded  at  the  same  rate,  thearn^ 
age  interest  would  be  reduced  to  6.15,  and  in  1»1 
to  fiye  per  cent,  excepting  the  bonds  for  $60,000,000 
to  be  adyaoced  in  aid  of  the  Pacific  Raiboad  aUx 
per  cent,  which  will  haye  thirty  years  to  mn  fron 
their  respectiye  dates.  The  interest  of  these  bonds, 
added  to  the  supposed  fiye  per  cents,  woold,  in  18S1, 
make  the  ayeraare  rate  of  the  entire  debt  6.08  of  one 
per  cent  until  the  whole  should  be  discharged. 

In  these  calculations  of  the  ayerage  rate  of  ioteitst 
upon  the  ftinded  debt,  the  outstandmg  United  ^t^ 
notes  and  fractional  currency  are  not  embraced. 
Whateyer  amount  of  these  $464,000,000  may  crenti. 
ally  be  ftinded  at  fiye  per  cent  per  annum,  will  pro- 
portionally reduce  the  ayerage  rates  of  intcreat  upon 
the  whole  debt  ... 

By  the  terms  and  conditions  of  somenorUon  tftw 
debt,  the  interest  on  the  whole  cannot  be  wdoeed  to 
exactly  fiye  per  cent,  unless  money  may  be  borrow- 
ed, at  some  stage  of  the  process,  at  a  trifle  bdowflre 
per  cent  A  bonus  of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cenu 
paid  by  the  bidders  for  fiye  per  cent  »o*n^»p'f 
more  than  coyer  the  excess,  the  probabihty  w^***; 
fully  warrants  the  calcuUtion  submitted  as  to  tne 
payment  of  the  total  debt  at  this  rate.  . 

It  must  be  obsenred,  also,  that  the  assnmed  pin- 
cipal  of  the  debt  in  July,  1866,  must  undergo  9^« 
diminuUon  before  the  funding  in  1867,  ^^^^^ 
begins.  If  only  $100,000,000  shaU  be  paid  off  m^ 
three  years,  the  principal,  thus  reduced  to  f55,>^'- 
000,000,  would  be  extinguished  by  the  pro««f  ,*; 
ready  sUted  in  twenty-nine  years,  if  fiwded  at  bt» 
and  a  half  per  cent,  and,  if  at  fiye  per  cent,  mtoa^ 
thing  less  than  twenty-seyen  years.    And,  it  is  wc- 
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vortbj  of  ftttention,  that  1100,000,000  less  principal. 
tt  the  commeQcement  of  the  process  of  paymenty  will 
Hre  1400,000,000,  in  round  nnmbers,  in  the  end,  if 
tiw  rate  is  fire  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  $800,000,000 
if  ife  per  cent.  The  buraen  of  a  national  debt  is,  of 
eoane,  relattTe  to  the  national  resoarees,  and  these 
moorces  are  not,  strictlj  speakins,  capital,  but  the 
earrent  prodoci  of  the  capital  ana  idaustir  of  the 
eeontry.  The  annual  product,  however,  is  found  to 
beu  a  certain  ratio  to  capital,  and  this  ratio  maj  be 
eooreoientlj  and  safely  used  in  computing  the  prob* 
ible  resoarees  which  must  in  the  future  meet  the  na- 
&Dsl  lequirement  for  the  payment  of  interest  and 
eztinguisbment  of  the  debt. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  sabseqnently 
expressed,  the  annual  prodact  of  the  labor  and 
capitsl  of  the  coantry  may  be  considered  as 
bearing  the  ratio  of  twenty-five  per  cent  to  the 
capital  wealth  of  the  coantry.  Taking  the  re- 
turns of  (he  census  of  1860  as  the  amount  of 
the  wealth,  and  regarding  the  increase  to  1870 
only  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent, 
the  annual  income  at  that  period  will  amomit 
to  a  sum  twice  as  large  as  the  present  debt  A 
piym^t  of  $200,000,000  on  t]ie  public  debt, 
out  of  this  sum,  would  be  only  2.9  per  cent. 
He  concludes,  that  no  act  of  Congress,  except 
for  raising  the  necessary  revenue,  would  be 
iDore  acceptable  to  the  people,  or  better  calcu- 
kted  to  strengthen  the  national  credit,  than 
one  which  should  provide  that  $200,000,000, 
commencing  with  the  next  fiscal  year,  shall  be 
annually  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  interest 
iod  principal  of  the  national  debt  These  favor- 
able views  served  to  sustain  public  confidence 
io  every  department  of  ind  nstry .  For  the  meas- 
ures of  the  Government  relating  to  revenue,  see 
the  sabject  of  Taxati&n  on  a  subsequent  page. 

QaUmeni  ofthiPMieDAt  on  tU  Id  day  of  January 
«•  eaek  of  ike  feart  from  1791  to  1843,  tnctuiive^  and 
qL  variotu  daUt  in  gubtequent  yean  to  July  1, 1865. 


On  the  1st  day  of  Jsnnsry. 


Ostbe  lat  daroT  Jannary 

1791 

$75,468,476  93 

DOL 

da             

1792 

77.337,934  66 

Da 

da             

1798 

80,803,684  04 

Da 

da              

1794 

78,487,404  77 

DOL 

da              

1795 

80,747,067  88 

DOL 

da              

1796 

68,763,173  07 

Dou 

da              

1797 

83,064,479  88 

Da 

da              

1798 

79,338,599  18 

Da 

da              

1799 

78,40«i,669  77 

Da 

da              

1800 

83,976,294  35 

Da 

da              

1801 

88,088,030  80 

Diok 

da              

1803 

80,713,683  35 

Da 

da              

1808 

77,054,666  80 

Da 

da              

1804 

86,437.130  88 

Da 

da              

1806 

83313.150  00 

Da 

da              

1806 

75,738,370  66 

Da 

da               

1807 

69,318,898  64 

Da    . 

da              

1806 

65,196,817  97 

Da 

da              

1809 

57,028,193  09 

Da 

da              

1810 

08,178,317  93 

Da 

da              

1811 

48,005,587  76 

Da 

da              

1813 

4^309,707  90 

Da 

da              

1818 

05,962.83157 

Da 

da              

1814 

81,487,846  34 

Da 

da              

1S15 

99,888,660  15 

Da 

da              

1816 

137,884,988  74 

Da 

da              

1817 

138,491,965  16 

Da 

da              

1818 

108,466,688  88 

Da 

da              

1819 

95,529,648  98 

Da 

da              

1830 

91,01^566  15 

Da 

da              

1831 

89.987,437  66 

Da 

da              

18S3 

98,546,676  93 

Da 

do.              

1838 

90,87^877  38 

Da 

da              

1834 

90,369,7n  77 

Da 

da              

1899 

88,788,483  71 

Da 

da              

1836 

81.064,««  99 

Da 

da              

1827 

78,987^857  30 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 


On  the  lit  day  of  July 

Do.  da      

Da  da      

Do.  da      

Da  da      

Da  da      

On  the  ist  day  of  December. . . 

Do.          do. 
On  th«  30th  day  of  NoTomber.. 
On  th«  80th  day  of  December. . 
On  the  1 8t  day  of  July 

Da  da      

On  the  17th  day  of  Noyember. . 
On  the  15th  day  of  NoTembcr. . 
On  the  Istdayof  Jnly 


Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 


1898 

1829 
1880 
1881 
1«» 
1888 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1840 
1841 
1843 
1848 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1347 
1848 
1849 
1800 
1851 
1S53 
1808 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1866 
1889 
1860 
1861 
1863 
1868 
1864 
1865 


67,47^648  87 

58,431,418  67 

48,56^406  66 

89,188.191  68 

34,833,385  18 

7,001,0l»88 

4,760.061  08 

851389  06 

291,080  06 

1,878,388  66 

4,857,660  46 

11,988,787  68 

M3^0^  68 

6,787,l»S0O 

15,028,486  87 

37,308,460  69 

84,748,186  28 

17,088,794  80 

16,700,086  88 

88,906,688  88 

4%086379  87 

64.704.698  71 
64,338,388  87 
62,060,895  36 
a\18l,693  18 
67,840,^8  78 
47,943,306  06 
88,969,781  06 
80,968,909  64 
98,060,886  90 
44,910,777  66 

68.754.699  88 
64,760,708  08 
90,867,838  66 

614,311,871  93 
1,098,798,181  87 
1.740,600,489  48 
3,683,098,026  06 


Value  of  Btal  EdaU  and  Bsrtonal  Property  aooording 
to  the  ieventh  Ceneue  (1850)  and  the  eighth  Centue 
(1860),  respectively;  aUo  the  inereaae. 


u 

[!aJLL  EflTATK 

i?(P  rasSaitJkL 

<  « 

PaOFIBTT.                        1 

t% 

Uovusm 

ISMK 

iwo. 

AUhmna.^,. 

tmm^s^ 

HB0.8aT,079 

2«T,(»lTlfl 

Afk^uinafl    .*. 

mMu^^i^ 

Sl»,334478 

t:B.4U\4l§ 

C;il1^»ml».... 

n^%\J^Ti 

iOT,6T4.il6: 

ts»\Tt  2,741 

C'.HlIJ(M?tlflXt, 

10ft,70T,98O 

4H3T4,JU 

8flwao«.m 

it^ljiirve  _ , . 

%vmm^ 

46,34^181 

sMtflkeiB 

FlarldA 

K!,g<!^£TO 

78,1  in  ,560 

rM.^U.330 

O^onf ia  ,*,,,, 

»t.\4^T]4 

ftl5,l!9!V.JWT 

I110.4(W,W3 

IllinolB 

lH3rt5.<i0fl 

srumass 

TIIUMM7fl 

Indbboa 

S<«,«5a,'M4 

&M,93]SB71 

8»i.lfiM07 

Toffii, 

^THaan 

a47^<i,««0 

immm 

KfinsM 

aUt«7.&9&! 

Ketiruciy.... 

H0l,«-ai%4W 

6«t^.iua.u»; 

S64.4ti6&6 

tnrjisLiiia,,,, 

23a,WI9,7ft4 

fljja,ii^,'wf=i 

BW,U1?,W4 

Mnlnt> 

i3iTrr,An 

lt0.2lI.(H» 

57,4«4,fi^ 

W  ary  Lin^l  ^.,. 

m>mM^ 

8X0^10,^4 

J.NT.Tfe,WO 

Masiath'aetta 

bT%,S4e^9S6 

61.'5i,'J3T,4.'}a 

241,^1«i4<T 

Mi^bifCBQ..... 

60J^t,a5^ 

aft7,l«S,9^ 

in,«7iiTa8 

MlonttK^tifc 

Not  returafrd. 

mcm,m 

Ml-t'^rnjrr 

!^.^,fl(ftU180 

miM^nv 

«Ta3T8i,7!sa 

137,347,707 

fiOUliffllS 

S(».9fla,fl©t 

}s^  H£i;iip:i|j!» 

ioa,6»i,s.^ 

i.'>«,;8io,s^ 

mM^f^ 

»w  Jertt'f*. 

aoai,ooa,o<M> 

4flI,eiM34| 

M7,eJ8,»M 

m^w  York... 

l,D^O,8i>0,£l« 

],s4^,a8S,5tT' 

76S,(hi&^l 

N.  Otnjllna.. 

3-M,«00,473 

m^imm\ 

ll(l,S9»,9ST 

Obfo „. 

WKTM,!'^ 

\\^m%^ 

«3aaT*j80i 

ChT>^ii*...,.. 

K^mAU 

2%990,«T| 

nMl^U 

Pcnn£jplviifll& 

*mA^^,\m 

l,.<lft,iMt,flS 

8*4,^16,196 

K^Mxk  i  aland 

mj5fiKi^A 

t8,\a»T,5flS 

6*,9aS,7W 

S.  CiiP^llon..* 

3^i57,lttl4 

e4i<lSSJ.N4 

l^,S3t,0W 

T0DDE?!9«&... 

sni^^&sa 

4ga,t»(A:^i 

y?-z,iir>T,fw 

Tixai 

m.imM^ 

fl*%i«o,rti4 

u%\mMi 

VtrraoTit  ...* 

9t3Cl5,>^ff 

ISS^TTJTO 

3D,3T*4*l 

Vlrfjliiln 

mK'mMi 

70»,WSie81 

g^lMSftPS 

WiEw<jii*tii  .,* 

4^iXA^b 

^T3,fl7l,«^ 

sai.ftl.\OTB 

l)is*t  Giil*ttibi4 

i4,aia,iiTJ 

U,UH945 

37,OMIOT1 

Nt^b.  TciTirv. 

»,18ttt>5« 

New  Mei.  Tnr 

Bin4,4n 

SQ,»19v7dB 

15,a^,29B 

Uliih  Terrlt^j 

99e^0dl8 

flvBHiw 

4,dlU,US^ 

Wmilw      " 

mt^m 

lTJft,V7S<L2a=^ 

tlfL!:^.DllO$S 

ia93o.4n.oii 

I  Fbti  J 
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The  returns  of  the  census  of  1860,  in  the  pre- 
ceding table,  although  not  a  tme  statement  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  ooontrj,  jet  afford 
the  best  data  in  existence  of  its  wealth  and 
resonrces. 


Caah  ralae  of  Farms 

Farming  Implements,  etc.. 
Value  or  Lire  Stock. 


1860. 


$8,271,575,426 
151,587,688 
544,180,516 


1860. 


$6,600,872,507 

247,027,496 

1,107,490.216 


The  productions  of  agriculture  for  the  years 
ending  June  80th,  1850  and  1860,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


1850. 

1860. 

Wheat,  bash 

100,485,944 

14.188.818 

502,071,104 

146,584,179 

21^818,497 

199,752,655 

2,446,798 

52,516,959 

9,219,901 

6^797,896 

88,268,148 

6,167,015 

8,956,912 

$7,728,186 

^28o,oeo 

22i;249 

818,845^ 

105.585,S98 

18,888,642 

465978 

416,881 

88,198 

1,678 

8.497,029 

7,709,676 

562,812 

10,848 

84,^^426 

287,188 

12,700,991 

14,854,262 
$27,498,614 
111,706442 

171,1  ^,.^3l 

Bye,  bush. 

20,076,4l5fi 

Corn,  bush. 

OaK,  bimh 

g3a,ISlJflT 
iTiUM/^ 

Blew,  lb* 

l&74404ia 

Tubocco^  \b§,... 

4if9.fl3?0,t7l 

Cotton,  ifiiiiiccl,  bales*. . . . 
ITool^ba 

Gii..-,[|,J145 

Peaftud  Iknns^busb..... 
PM*lops( Irish r,  bush.... 
Potatoes  Itwfi  t\  bush. . . . 
Bivrk y,  bii«b 

110,aT1.201 

4l,*ofl;^ftj 

1A,«3&,119 

Bun^kwhoat  hiifi-li 

17,604,1^4 

Orchiifd  pP.H  ]  L J :  ts 

M  aJrlc  V  t  p[Wli'  !3  -^  1 

WIdot  g"l  t* 

1.1^100,0^^ 

Butter,  Ibi, , » .  * , 

46a,90»,1^ 

Chelate,  Iba.   *   * 

]aa,sii.V83 

]f VT. tons           .......... 

1^439,11^3 

Olorf r  itctl,  bu4h 

Crtaai  Mt'iV  ^"'^^ 

Hemp,  dcw^rvtr^  tons.. 
**      watornTotted,  tons, 
**     other      **       tons. 

Hops,  lbs 

Flax,  lbs. 

929,010 
9fh>,B5fl 

8,948 

17,800 
11,010,012 
8,788,079 

Flax  seed,  bush .......... 

%ir,927 
6,562 

811k,  lbs 

Maple  Sufnr,  lbs 

88,868.884 

Cane  Sugar,  hhdst. 

802,205 

16,887,080 

7,28^025 

1,944,594 

26,886,855 

**       soiighnm,  galls.. 

**       maple,  gftlls 

Beeswax  ana  Honey,  lbs. 

Home  Mannfiiotures. 

Animals  sUughtored...  . 

Products,  other  than  those  of  agriculture, 
were,  in  the  year  ending  June  1st,  1860,  valued 
as  follows : 

Product  of  the  Fisheries, $12,924,092 

Bait,  bushels.  12,190,958 2,265,802 

Copper,  Lead,  Mlckel  and  Zinc 8,816,516 

Gold,  Callftmla 4^221.698 

Coal,  ton^  1M78,409 19,86^765 

Petroleum,  1861 600,000 

The  returns  of  the  manufacturing  industry 
of  the  country  are  of  surprising  magnitude. 
The  total  value  of  domestic  manufactures,  in- 
cluding fisheries,  and  the  product  of  the  mines, 
according  to  the  census  of  1850,  was  $1,019,- 
106, 61 6.  The  product  of  the  same  branches,  ex- 
cluding fisheries  and  mines,  for  the  year  ending 
June  1st,  1860,  reaches  an  aggregate  of  nineteen 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  ($1,900,000,000), 
being  an  increase  of  more  than  eighty-six  per 
cent  in  ten  years.  The  amount  was  partly  as- 
certained, and  the  remainder  carefully  estimated 


•A  bale  of  400  lbs. 


t  Of  1,000  lbs.  each. 


in  taking  the  census.  The  table  on  the  follow- 
ing page  shows  the  results  for  1860  in  the  sev- 
eral States  and  Territories. 

In  estimating  tlie  value  of  the  statistics  of 
this  country^  due  allowance  must  he  made  for 
the  devastation  of  the  late  war.  If  the  recovery 
is  rapid,  they  become  more  valuable  as  a  crite- 
rion of  future  wealth,  than  if  it  should  be  sloir 
and  tedious. 

The  sales  of  gold  coin  during  the  year,  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  amounted  up  to  Novem- 
ber 1st,  to  $27,998,216,  on  which  a  premium 
of  $12,810,459  was  realized.  These  sales  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  coDstant 
acoumulation  beyond  the  amount  required  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt 

The  total  value  of  the  bullion  deposited  at  the 
mint  and  branches  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
was  $32,248,754.97,  of  which  $31,066,849.74 
was  in  gold,  and  $1,183,405.23  in  silver.  De- 
ducting the  re-deposits,  there  remain  the  actmil 
deposits,  amounting  to  $27,982,849.09. 

The  coinage  for  the  year  was,  in  gold  cm, 
$25,107,217.50;  gold  bars,  $6,578,482.45;  alver 
coin,  $636,808.00:  silver  bars,  $318,910.69,  in- 
cluding the  two  and  three  cent  pieces,  $1,188,- 
330.00 ;  total  coinage,  $32,819,248.64 

At  the  branch  mint  in  San  Francisco  the  gold 
deposits  were  $18,808,818.49,  and  the  silver 
deposits  and  purchases  $540,299.20  in  valae. 
The  value  of  the  gold  coined  was  $18,670,- 
840.00;  of  silver  coined,  $320,800.00;  and 
of  silver  bars,  $145,235.58.  Total  coinage, 
$19,144,875.58. 

At  the  branch  mint  in  Denver  the  total  de- 
posits were  $548,609.86,  of  which  $541,559.04 
was  in  gold,  and  $7,050.81  was  in  silver. 

The  premium  at  which  gold  has  been  held  in 
the  New  York  market  above  paper  money,  or 
Government  notes,  on  each  day  subsequent  to 
the  suspension  of  specie  payments  up  to  De- 
cember 31st,  1866,  IS  stated  on  a  subsequent 
page. 

Commercial  intercourse  with  the  Southern 
States  has  been  conducted  through  the  Treasfury 
Department  during  the  war.  An  act  of  Con- 
gress of  July  2d,  1864,  authorized  the  purchase, 
by  agents  of  the  department,  of  the  products 
of  the  insurrectionary  States.  This  was  doeed 
by  executive  orders,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  on  June  13th,  and  on  the  west,  on 
June  24th.  It  is  thought  that  the  net  profits 
of  tiie  Government  by  these  purchases  will 
amount  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  doUars. 

Since  the  suspension  of  purchases  by  the  Gov- 
ernment the  duties  of  these  agents  have  heen 
confined  to  securing  the  property  (chiefly  cot- 
ton) captured  by  the  military  forces  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  acts  of  March  12,  1862,  and  July  2, 
1864,  relative  to  captured  and  abandoned  proj^ 
erty.  Up  to  the  31st  of  March  last,  there  1^ 
been  received  at  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  St 
Louis,  the  places  designated  for  sales— indnd 
ing  38,319  bales  obtained  at  Savannah,  4^151 
bales  at  Charleston,  and  2,331  at  Mobilft-ahoc 
eighty  thousand  bales. 
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«r*TBS  Aim  nmnKnYiRTro. 

lUkmmta. 

in  FMlklld  DM^ 

■oiiidMt«U,Ia 

ValMornwma- 

Ar.  No.  Emplotxo. 

ValMOrABBMl 

cladlBffML 

M«l«. 

FmuU 

Prodoet. 

MnhH> ... 

8.688 
8,688 
1,601 
7,766 
1,160 
8,928 

$28,000,000 
85;900;000 
9,600,000 

188,000,000 
88,800,000 
A780,000 

$20,861,468 
84,400,000 
8,110,000 

141,000.000 
28,400,000 
40,140,000 

85,000 
19,200 
a940 
148,800 
81.200 
44,160 

14,710 
16,900 

i,seo 

6S,800 
12,000 
81,620 

$86,075,498 
46,600,000 
16,000,000 

866,000,000 
47,800,000 
88,000,000 

F«w  Hunpshiro 

Ycnnout 

IfMnrhnfietta ...          

Mod*  IiiiaiML 

Cooneetieat 

Total  in  New  England  SUteB. . . 

19,614 

869,480,000 

867,911,468 

867,800 

185,890 

494,078^498 

HevYoit. 

ffl,886 

81,100 

4,060 

664 

8,980 

424 

176,449,806 

189,000,000 

40,000,000 

6,860,000 

61,800,000 

2,660,000 

809,899,890 

145,800,000 

48,600,000 

537^000 

81,900,000 

8,801,000 

174,089 
185,141 
1U,660 

^888 
80,800 

8,666 

47,428 
88,000 
18,060 

860 
80,100 

887 

879,688,560 
885,600,000 
81.000,000 
9,920,000 
42,676,000 
5,618,000 

P^nirlvaofA. .,,.... 

Kew  JerscT. 

Belsvan 

MaiTlaad 

DisbMofColomblA. 

Total  la  kiddle  States. 

68,8M 

464,889,806 

487,876,890 

602,648 

119,829 

804,131,660 

OUo. 

io,no 

6,180 

8,680 

4,100 

8,120 

666 

1,790 

8,800 

8,160 

299 

107 

68,000,000 

18,87^000 

84,000,000 

87,700,000 

16,680,000 

8,400,000 

7,600,000 

30,600,000 

80,000,000 

1,068,000 

271,476 

70,000,000 

87,860,000 

19,000,000 

88,800,000 

17,250,000 

2,060,000 

8,600,000 

24,000,000 

81,880.000 

669,269 

883,225 

69,800 

80,600 

22,860 

28,600 

16,820 

2,215 

6,475 

20,180 

20,680 

1^719 

881 

11,400 

710 

1,260 

870 

770 

15 

•108 

1,200 

1,460 

8 

126,000,000 

IrtdfaBii 

48,260,000 
8^200,000 
66,760,000 
89,600,000 

8,600,000 
14,900,000 
48.600,000 
86,880,000 

2,800,000 
6Sl;948 

I'Vfalnn.    ..                    

TmiHih 

W|f<m«sfn , 

Mbui«m>U 

Ion 

Mitfmrf 

Keitackr 

KnsM.   ...     X        .X   ...  XX  X . .  IX.. 

K«^<k^m 

Total  In  Veftcrn  States 

84^1 

196,918,476 

884,867,494 

804,630 

17,796 

890,411,948 

Tininia 

4,890 

8,790 

1,060 

1,724 

180 

1,117 

1,710 

910 

860 

875 

8,420 

aa';iM.'00 

9.:Ui-.'00 

8.-'*iu..O0 
T.lh^jOO 
R,-v  1.100 
a.Ti^vOO 
J.I' hi. '00 
17.-7-,00 

lllgilllill 
Iflliilllil 

88,060 
11,760 
6,000 
9,910 
2,810 
6,620 
7,610 
8,860 
4,540 
1,620 
11,960 

8,540 
8,180 

800 

110 

160 

86 

1,185 

51,800,000 

H«rth  Ckrolioaw 

14,460,000 

Stoth  Ckrolina. 

6,800,000 

18,700,000 

2,700,000 

9,400,000 

15,600,000 

Geonda. 

^s:::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

*l«t»Tna       ,  XX 

T'^ana 

TUMB 

6,260,000 

Vhf(nifM>f              

6,000,000 

8,160,000 

17,100,000 

aSSmT 

tamtseiet 

Total  in  Southern  States 

18,026 

100,666»000 

82,609,000 

98,640 

11,470 

146,860,000 

VtA 

162 

8,605 

800 

68 

86 

418,186 
88,682,608 
1,298,000 
1,296,700 
8,081,900 

898,628 

16,668,686 

1,468,000 

606,000 

482,000 

848 
28,808 
996 
8S6 
949 

9 
468 

10 
4 
80 

828,000 
69,600,000 

GiltftiHifr 

Onfjaa 

8,188,000 
1,405,000 

Wuhfnrt/m      

KevMexleo 

1,166;000 

Total  in  Fadflo  States 

4,095 

88,766,819 

19,846,164 

86,988 

616 

66,081,000 

A^gRgate  in  United  States. ... . 

128^ 

$1,050,000,000 

1  $1,018,000,000 

1,100,000 

885,000 

$1,900,000,000 

Tbd  geDeral  rule  imder  which  agents  have 
been  acting  since  the  snirender  of  the  Southern 
forees,  has  been  to  collect  and  forw{u*d,  as  cap- 
tared  property,  all  cotton  described  upon  the 
books  and  lists  of  the  Confederate  Goyernment, 
or  which  there  was  suflScient  reason  to  believe 
WM  owned  or  controlled  bj  it,  and  that  which 
bebnged  to  companies  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  running  the  blockade,  in  support  of,  if  not 
in  direct  cooperation  with  that  Government, 
ksring  individual  didmants  of  the  property  to 
their  recourse  before  the  Court  of  Claims,  as 
provided  by  the  third  section  of  the  act  ap- 
proved March  12,  1863.  In  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  the  agents  had  great  difSculties 
to  encounter,  from  the  unwillingness  of  the 
pUnters  to  surrender  the  captured  property  in 
their  possession,  from  extensive  depredations 
■pon  it  after  it  was  collected,  and  from  power- 
ral  combinations  formed  to  prevent,  under  va- 
nooa  pretexts,  the  property  fairly  captured  from 


coming  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States. 
In  spite  of  all  these  obstacles,  however,  it  is  es« 
timated,  from  data  furnished  by  the  agents, 
that  there  will  be  secured  to  the  Government 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand bales  of  cotton,  including  the  eighty  thou- 
sand bales  already  referred  to.  What  part  of 
the  proceeds  of  this  property  will  ultimately  be 
retained  by  the  Government  will  depend  upon 
the  success  of  the  claimants  before  Congress 
and  the  courts.  In  collecting  this  cotton,  there 
have  been  doubtless  some  instances  of  ii\justice 
to  individuals  who  may  be  entitled  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Government ;  but  the  Secre- 
tary believes  that  the  cotton  which  has  been 
taken  by  the  agents  was  rightfully  seized,  and 
cannot  be  equitably  claimed. 

The  following  tables,  showing  the  price  of 
ffold  on  each  day  for  the  last  four  years,  are 
from  the  New  York  Commercial  aijd  Finan- 
cial "  Chronicle : " 
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PBTCES  OF  GOVERNMENT  PAPEB  AT  NEW  YORK,  1S6DL 

Statement f  sAowing  the  lowwt  and  highest  prieee  at  vthick  the  Uadina  Government  3«curUie$  told  attUSm 
York  Stock  Exchange  in  each  month  and  the  year  1865. 


186S. 

6  Pn  Cents. 
1881. 

6  PksCkhti. 
0-20  years. 

6  PKsCucm 
10^  years. 

T-SONoTxs. 
1867. 

Oiri  Tbix  Ob- 

TmCATtt. 

InXmrmL 

Jaanary  and  July. 

FtbniaryaadAiifnsC 

UttoAt,. 

January  

109     a  112% 
109%  a  111% 
106%  a  111% 
105%  a  110% 
108%  a  110% 
107     a  118% 
106%  a  108 
106     a  107% 
107%  a  108 
106%  a  108% 
105%  a  106% 
106%  a  107% 

107%  a  112% 
108%  a  111% 
105     a  111% 
105%  a  109 
102%  a  109 
104      a  107% 
108%  a  106 
105%  a  106% 
106%  a  108% 
102%  a  105% 
100%  a  108% 
101%  a  104% 

100%  a  102% 
100%  a  102% 
90%  a  102% 
91%  a    97 
94%  a   97 
96%  a    97% 
96f^  a    97% 
96%  a    1'8% 
98%  a    94% 
92%  a    94% 
69%  a    92% 
90%  a    98% 

99%  a    99% 
99      a    99% 
99%  a    99% 
99%  a    99% 
99%  a    99% 
98%  a    99% 
97%  a  100 

97%  a    98% 

96%  a9S 

Fcbrnary 

98     a  98^ 

March 

Anril 

96%  a  98}i 
98^  a^H 

fiSy.... ........ .......: 

99     a9BX 

Jane. 

96%  a  98 

July 

97%  a  98^ 

August 

September. 

•ar.s^ 

OotnbflT 

97%  a  98^ 

November. 

97%  aVi% 

December 

97%a98K 

Tear 

108%  a  118% 

100%  a  112% 

89%  a  102% 

96     a  100 

96%  a  99X 

PRICES  OF  SOME  IMPORTANT  RAILROAD  SHARES  DURING  EACH  MONTH  OP  THE  TEAR  1865. 


Erk  BAQmy, 


Hudwrn  Rim, 


Itllaal*  CMtnL 


C^joen^&u^ 


Juiiiary>.. 

KJSM  a  UP 

Frbruarr+, 

108*^  a  117% 

Mareb  .... 

S3%  a  im 

April 

S3      II  103% 

May 

ST!i;f  a  101  *4 

June 

B9?,^  d    B4^k 

July 

SO^i  a    06% 

Au^at.,.. 

90      a    m% 

e*ljltmber. 

^'i  &    D5 

Ociober., , 

tf^V  o  103 

Nijvt'mber. 

fiO^i  a  UU% 

Pt^^OjlHT  . 

&3      rt    a?J]^' 

00%  a  &l*i' 

ey>i  a  TT*i 

Ah  a  72 

bl  V  ii^H 

70S  ff  5"V 

n?i  a  79Ti 

§1^'  a  Btf% 


»5%  a 
1U3%  a 
^S£  a 

95%  a 
100%  a 
107  a 
HUH  ^ 
im  n 
luei%  d 
104  <x 
lOT      a 


115% 

UIM 

IB% 

115% 

US 

109 

115 

113% 

11114 

3Pfc^% 


61      d  74% 
m^  a  70% 
AO?.i  ti  66L^ 
50%  d  78*^ 
55*/  a  71 
60:i«  a  0^ 
ma  d  67 
60%  d  AT 

6^%  d  B9?i 
72  d  81% 
74      a  70% 


110 

a  nt 

U* 

a  vn 

1»2% 

d  11fe% 

ua 

0  in 

114 

d  iit*% 

116 

0  r2fl 

119 

d  130 

119^ 

d  127% 

12$ 

a  m 

ISO 

d  lUU 

1S1%  d  TS8 

1S1 

a  lU 

S9*i  a  l^a 
90  d  97  fi 
85%  d  09Jt 
SS%  d  tu 
&1%  dl03*i' 
^7%  <X  I0» 
HJ3  d  10*% 
t(N%  a  100 


90S'  B  MS^ 

7^     tf  MJi 
i^%  f  MK 


The  following  state meut  sliosvi  tbo  utnonut 
of  go\i\  and  silver  deposit<?*l  in  eJicli  ye.ir  Eince 
1847  flt  thts  United  State'!  Hint  and  branches 
and  a^say  offiei^ja  at  Neir  York  and  Saa  Fraa^ 
oiflcot 


Gouk 


YEjui  i»t>ma 

GoUU 

m^wr. 

tVViL 

DtfL  SL  1S4S 

|8PS,(K)5 

7,(jeJi.lflt 

S6,1^TJ4^ 

Aa,:^JD4 

Hfioa.uiy 

5T»!i^7,SJl9 
40^51467 
4T,S7M4l 

aa,^7y.%a 

40t)»6T,f27 

ST,sis,na7 

la.»71,M3 
S4Jli&S0 
8i),97n,M?J 

ae^,  110,571^ 

4a,Tii8 

*w.4a4 

4U,a-» 

Biiiijrtj 

S^l.93S 

in,2M 
«i6,4;» 
a7S,i':7 

39J|.TttJ* 
6l0.nii 

1,03T,EH^ 
4ST,4.^t*i 

1905,^6 

-        1649.. 

**     i^m,.,. 

•*        l*vJl 

8T.aO7»«07 

Ae,e^iH08£ 

•*        l^^t 

OnL  SI,  1%:^^  iUmo^) 
FL^pt  SO.  lii-V*  (U*  moil 
June  m),  It^  if  moA) 
1«"VL„„. 

54,9;  0,003 
56.il8i»,i3l 

4&*e>><^iO 

4'a.20(>^870 
Sd«4it^7'J]S 

"       lS5ii..„..,. 
«       iSSff. 

41,2)^700 
2T.4!^Tai 
li.3Hf4kV 
84,8^01  )0 

"       I'^OO..^^...^ 

'^       IHGI ,,; 

■»       Ihlfti 

**        19<W. 

•*         l!^i. 

"        13S5>... 

S2,00jt,8r>7 
?L.&SOJfifi 
Si^lS65 
2<T8^40] 

TotaUlticQlBi7... 
**       tans      "    .„. 

$610,318,975 

St»350,l!W 
1,12& 

tT,^0,l74 

43^^^ 
gi6 

1,841 

Yti^Hola 

a  <iP  111    (.^^xroU  tia,  +  * 

Suutbi  diroUn-H 

Georgln „„ 

TtinaoetiiB , 

AlsbocDd. ........  ^ 

VermiJiit ,. 


13«J 
1S24 

]S30 
1881 
18»4 
1963 


Eastexn  SUtee.... 


CaTlfomlfl,. ... 

Culani^ov , 

IT  tab 

Man  tana.,, «.., 
Arlzonfl  .^ . . . . , 
N«w  Mfixioo,, 
Ori'inofl  ,..♦,.», 
Kt'vada  ...».,, 

]l^coUEi ,, 

Ifldbtj^ .., 

Wftsliinirtii'ii . . , 
Olli(>r  fuarcts,, 


Wesk-rn  States,.. 
I'nrttitl  IttoD  Silver 


— the  wei^j'lit  of  the  doliar  heing  in  g^ld  S5"8 
grains,  and  in  sikor  41*25  graiiis. 

The  following  statement  eUows  the  sonrce 
ftud  amount  of  gold  and  silrer  of  domestic  pro* 
duction  deposited  at  the  United  StJiEes  Mint 
and  braochea  and  asaay  officer  at  Kciy  York 
and  San  Francisoo  from  the  fir^t  deposits  to 
Juno  M,  18G5  t 


TQU\-Qoia 

NeTttda  ...»,,,,.. 

AH7on». ,,,.- 

BoDum  ,.,,. 

KoriU  CarollDA^.. 

CftllfWnla 

New  Mi^xico. 

I'artud  ffom  Qvld. 

t^fttii  and  Siltet. 
GrtKtf  toUJ *, 


i 


ti9,nuj2& 
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isa* 

1900 
1B«1 

l»i1» 


iSo:t 


is*i 

ISOO 
1800 
11159 
Ifi!^ 

18d& 
1^ 


i 


1^394 

733,5*ft 

laoaoi 


i 

I 


faiMuii  lUi^S 


i,&TT,)n* 
la^fj^i 

014; 


8,«ia 


|l:i,7T4fSa6 


|l^9i2<vn& 


mjm 

T,9W 

Ml, veil 
S4^^ 


601,27  *,iw: 
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The  foUowing  are  the  prices  of  leading  arti- 
des  in  the  New  York  market  on  January  8d 


in  each  of  the  last  eiffht  jears,  as  prepared  bj 
the  "  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle :  '* 


1859. 


1860.   1861.    1862. 


1868. 


1864.   1866.   1866. 


Aflhaa,pot8»1001bi.. 
Pteari& 


Wbcat  floor,  SUta,  per  l>bl . 
Wheat, b«tt  e^cGonesee.... 
BytFkKir,  •* 
Con  Utai,  Jertej. 


WWaL  white  Qeo^  bosh. 

WhitAMIchlgan 

Wb!t«Ohlo 

WUttSoathern .. 

Ited  Wtst«ni. 


(3iiea|ro  Spring. 
Bje.  Nortbem,  buah. 


BtcI 

Oitii,  Sute. 

Corn,  old  Western.... 

Corn,  nev  Sonthera. . . 
ODttoit,  mid.  upland,  lb.. . . 

MfaL  New  Orleans.... 

Fhh.  dry  cod,  qtl 

trait,  boBch  Baisins,  box. 

Camnta,  lb 

H^,  ahippin^r,  100  Iba 


IrQiL8«otcb  pi^  ton. 
BDCliah  ban..... 


laOCMr  M... 

UaljkMBiah,  ton 

Lerthcr,  hemlock,  sole,  lb 

Oak 

limt,  com.  Rockland,  bbl 

Uqionk  Brand V  (eognao),  gal.. 

Domeatie  ^hbkey 

MriinM,  New  Orleans,  giils. . . . 
Saral  Stores— 

Ooda  Tnrpentf  ne,  bbl 

Sptrita  Turpentine, gaL.... 

Common  Roain,  N.  d,  bbl. . 
Ofb-Crade  Whale,  gal 

Chide  Sperm 

liaseed 

titvrlsions — 

Pbrk,  old  mesa,  bbls 

Pork,  old  prime. 

BeeCcity  p?eu 

Baet  repadced  Chlcaga. . . . 

Beer  Bama,  extra 

Hamt,  pickled,  lb 

Bbooldera,  plakiM 

Lard..  . 

Batter,  Obia 

Batter,  State 

Batter,  Orange  Coantj. .... 

Cheeae. 

Bice,  good,  100  lbs 

lilt, Llrcrpool,  groond,  sack... 

Liverpool,  fine,  Ashton's.. . 

8e(dS|CloTer,  lb. 

SowR,  Cuba,  good. 

Whalebine,'  Polar!  !.*!.* .' .' '. '. '. ', .'  * ! 
▼ooL  fleece 


•5«X 

600 

480 
T76 
8T5 

8  40 
1  40 
1  85 
1  80 
1  45 
1  20 

78 
58 
78 
•  75 
IS 

4  00 

•    S05 

7ii 

80 

15 

25  00 

55  00 

550 
585 
24 
80 
76 
800 
24X 
87 

8e8«i 

49 
1  55 

55 
186 

65 

17  00 

18  00 
900 

9  50 
15  00 

J¥ 
6M 

11  )i 
18 
20 
25 
9 

850 
90 

1  88 

10 
95 
86 


$5  1SX 
5  87^ 

480 
750 
4  00 
890 
1  60 
150 
1  45 
145 
180 

99 

46;i 

90 

80 

11 

"X 

4  60 
853 

6 
1  00 
16 
24  50 
58  00 
200 

5  66 

80 

76 

886 

26 


8  48X 

1  65 

53 

140 

57 

16  87X 
11  75 

9  00 
950 

14  60 
9Ji 
6)i 

16 

30 

24 

11 
420 
1  15 
195 

2^ 

90 
40 


$5  00 
600 

585 
760 
400 
8  15 
145 
1  45 
146 
1  45 
188 
1  18 

75 

87 

73 

12V 

8  60 
175 

35 
21  00 
68  00 

180 

626 

reo 

75 
300 

87 

375 
85 

1  35 
51 

1  40 
60 

16  00 

10  50 

600 

9  00 
14  00 

8 

5Ji 
10?^ 
14 
18 
23 
10 
400 
65 
1  60 

»^ 
88 
80 


$6  35 
635 

666 
750 
8  87^ 
800 
150 
1  60 
1  48 
1  63 
143 
1  80 

88 

43 

64 

63 

85)i 

86 

860 

830 

9 

77)tf 

90 

88  00 

67  00 

1  25 

7  00 

20)i 
2S 
66 
400 
20)tf 
68 

10  00 
147^ 
600 

48 

140 

86 

18  00 
860 
550 

11  00 
14  60 

6 

8S 

15 

19 

23 

7 

7  00 

66 

1  70 

8*4 

76 
CO 


$8  60 
886 

606 
8  75 
645 
400 
1  60 
1  68 
168 

1  48 

188 

96 

n 

83 

86 

4  60 

8  60 

85 

88 

88  60 

77  80 

1  45 

8  00 

800 

27 

88 

85 

625 

89 

56 


9  60 

10  60 

88 

1  75 

187 

14  60 
13  50 
13  00 
18  00 

15  50 

8 
5?i 

10 

83 

23 

25 

13 
8  75 
1  25 
3  15 

103i 

10 

lOJtf 
1  65 

60 


$8  60 
8  76 

700 
11  00 
6  65 
665 
1  90 
1  88 
1  88 

1  67 
148 
180 
98 
180 


675 

100 

15 

145 

88 

45  00 

90  00 

1  50 

10  50 

10  60 

80  00 

43 

185 

94 
70 


996 
80  00 
1  10 
1  60 
147 

19  60 
14  60 

14  00 

15  00 
18  80 

11 

18 
24 
29 
82 
15H 
10  00 

1  85 

2  SO 
12X 
12 
12 

1  60 
75 


$11  75 
18  00 

10  00 
15  00 
9  00 

8  80 

2  60 

3  70 
3  60 
3  75 
845 
823 
1  75 
1  06 
1  90 

1  20 
1  21 

9  00 
686 

21 

1  55 

40 

68  00 

190  00 

340 

15  00 

16  00 
43 
53 

1  15 

3  24 
1  48 


3  10 

85  00 
1  48 
8  18 

1  60 

48  00 

86  25 
20  50 
28  00 
27  00 

20 
13 
28 
45 
55 
68 
20 
18  00 

2  27 

4  75 
27 
19 
18 

3  25 
95 


$9  00 
11  00 

875 
24  00 
6  10 
425 
3  68 

3  75 
868 
345 
305 
1  85 
106 

63 
95 

53 

58 
9  85 
440 

15 

75 

60 
63  00 

:^oo 

600 
10  00 

86 

89 

110 

9  87)^ 
115 

900 
106 
660 
1  60 
8  50 
1  46 

88  50 
88  60 
20  00 
24  00 
85  00 

19 

80 
43 
50 

is;^ 

18  50 
8  00 

4  10 
14 
18 
14 

1  55 
75 


Exdnding  cotton,  iron,  rosin,  and  a  few- 
other  articles  whose  flactnations  in  valae  are 
partly  dae  to  other  well-known  causes,  the 
general  course  of  prices  tended  upwards  during 
the  increase  of  paper  money.  That  increase 
reached  its  highest  point  in  the  summer  of  1865. 
since  which  the  paper  monej  has  heen  gradually 
dhninishing,  and  prices  have  fallen  also. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of 
^aalores,  their  number  and  amount  in  1865  and 
the  previous  nine  years,  in  the  Northern  States: 


1»7 4,257  $96531^000 

i*!— AlW  78,603,747 

}«• VX»  61,814.000 

IW 2,788  61,789,474 

Wtt 5^  178^682470 


irombtft 

LbbOltlA 

1863. 
1968. 
1864.. 
1865. 

...1,652 
...496 
...    610 
...   560 

$28,049,800 
7,899,000 
8,579,700 
17,6A00O 

At.  ftom  '57  to  '65^  76,478,000 


It  will  be  seen  by  these  figures  that  while  the 
number  of  failures  during  1865  has  been  about 
the  same  as  those  of  the  two  preceding  years, 
the  liabilities  are  quite  double.  In  explanation 
of  this  it  may  be  said  that  nearly  one>hiJf  of  the 
failures  in  1865  were  confined  to  the  leading 
cities^  the  liabilities  thereof  being  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  amount  throughout  the 
Union.  This  of  course  is  always  the  result  in 
cities  where  a  concentration  of  trade  results  in 
heavier  obligations.  Considering  the  enormous 
volume  of  the  internal  and  foreign  commerce  of 
the  country,  the  number  of  its  traders,  the  ex- 
ceptional condition  of  its  finances,  the  burden 
which  it  bears,  and  the  struggle  from  which  it 
has  emerged,  these  failures  are  surprisingly  few. 
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FINE  ARTS.  Under  tliis  head  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  an  annnal  sammaiy  of  the  chief 
events  ooonrring  in  relation  to  art,  hoth  in 
Europe  and  America.  Oriticism,  except  of  a 
verj  general  character,  will  be  avoided,  as  in- 
consistent with  the  scope  or  pnipose  of  tne  arti- 
cle, which  wiU  record  chiefly  the  increase,  dis- 
ooverj,  accnmnlation,  disper^on,  or  destruction 
of  works  of  art  daring  the  year.  Incidental  to 
this  will  be  an  account  of  the  rise  of  new  artists 
into  eminence,  or  the  decease  of  those  already 
known ;  bat  in  the  latter  case  the  chief  infor- 
mation mast  be  sought  for  under  the  appropri- 
ate biographical  or  obituary  head. 

.  England. — So  great  has  been  the  accumula- 
tion of  works  of  art  in  England  during  the 
present  century,  in  consequence  not  only  of  the 
increase  of  wealth  but  or  improved  taste,  that 
London  has  become  one  of  the  chief  European 
marts  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  this  species 
of  property,  the  value  of  which  of  late  years 
has  been  considerably  enhanced.  Every  spring, 
when  the  city  is  fullest  of  people  of  wealth  and 
art  culture,  collections  of  various  degrees  of 
merit,  but  generally  of  native  or  at  least 
modem  origin,  are  disposed  of  at  auction,  and 
pass  into  the  possession  of  new  collectors. 
Whether  from  a  capricious  taste  or  impaired 
means,  it  often  happens,  however,  that  such 
works  remain  but  a  comparatively  short  time 
in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser,  and  that  a  few 
years  will  find  them  again  offered  for  public 
competition.  Another,  and  probably  a  better, 
reason  for  this  frequent  change  of  ownership, 
is  the  enormous  rise  in  the  value  of  pictures 
which  has  taken  place  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  and  which  has  made  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  them  a  source  of  profit  to 
expert  dealers.  Hence  the  frequent  reappear- 
ance of  the  works  of  popular  artists  like  Tur- 
ner, Landseer,  Stanfield,  Roberts,  Faed,  and 
others,  in  the  auction-room,  indicates  a  less 
healthy  growth  in  taste  than  the  casual  observer 
might  suppose,  but  rather  great  activity  of  the 
commercial  spirit  of  the  country  in  a  new  chan- 
nel. Whether  such  a  result  is  beneficial  to 
British  art,  it  does  not  fall  within  our  province 
to  inquire;  but  that  it  tends  to  increase  the 
number  of  artists  and  of  their  works  is  beyond 
question.  The  spring  of  1865  witnessed  a 
more  than  ordinary  activity  in  the  public  sales 
of  works  of  art,  and  during  the  months  of 
March,  April,  and  May  thousands  of  oil  paint- 
ings, water-color  drawings,  engravings,  etc., 
were  disposed  of  at  unexampled  prices  by  the 
metropolitan  auctioneers.  "  Everybody,"  says 
the  London  "  Athenajum,"  "  who  has  a  collec- 
tion seems  determined  to  dispose  of  it,  and 
accident  has  thrown  a  large  number  of  works 
on  the  art-market;  but  as  those  who  have  taste 
and  means  seem  just  as  eager  to  buy  as  the 
collectors  are  to  sell,  the  activity  of  tlie  art- 
marts  is  but  a  natural  consequence  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  the  natural  limit  having 
been  extended  in  several  instances  by  the  acci- 
dental reappearance  of  many  works  twice  or 


three  times  during  the  season.    It  is  always 
dangerous  to  assume  the  prophetic  charact^; 
but  it  appears  very  improbable  that,  on  the 
average,  works  of  art  will  fetdi  higher  sums 
than  they  have  during  the  present  year."    Tbh 
supposition  will  not  appear  unreasonable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that,  during  the  season  in 
question,  the  productions  of  several    British 
artists,  who  have  flourished  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  have  realized  prices  vary- 
ing ftx)m  five  hundred  to  nearly  twenty-five 
hundred  guineas,  or  many  times  more  than 
these  artists  would  have  obtained  for  them  a 
few  years  ago.    The  first  prominent  sale  of  the 
season  was  that  of  the  collection  of  Mr.  H. 
Wallis,  comprising  130  pictures  which  realized 
an  aggregate  of  £9,645.    In  March  a  collec- 
tion 01  170  oil  pMutings  and  water-color  draw- 
ings, belonging  to  Mr.  T.  Blackburn,  was  sold 
for  £8,768,  and  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
177  oil  paintings  fetched  over  £10,000.  Anoth« 
collection  of  78  pictures,  the  property  of  Mr.  E. 
G.  Reeves,  was  disposed  of  for  £6,275.    On 
March  24th  and  25th  a  collection  of  oil  pictures 
and    water-colors,  including  masterpiece!  by 
Turner,  Stanfield,  Roberts,  Creswick,  MftHer, 
and  others,  realized  the  large  sum  of  £18,475. 
The  productions  by  Turner  were  water-color 
drawings,  never  previously  exhibited  in  public, 
and  sold  for  almost  as  many  guineas  as  the  artist 
could  originally  have  obtained  shillings.    This 
portion  of  the  sale  closed  with  Tumer^s  famons 
oil  pmting  "  Palestrina,"  which  brought  2,100 
guineas.    At  the  same  sale  a  landscape  by  Stan- 
field, "  On  the  Maas,  near  Dordt,"  fetdied  2,110 
guineas,  and  "  Interior  of  St  Stephens,  Viemia,'* 
by  Roberts,  1,820  guineas.    So  large  were  these 
prices  that  competent   critics   dedared  thdr 
mability  to  comprehend  on  what  principle  the 
purchases  were  made,  unless  that  of  buying  what 
could  be  most  readily  and  profitably  sold  again. 
On  April  7th  and  8th,  the  collection  of  Mr. 
John  knowles  of  Manchester,  rich  in  engraT- 
ings,  water-color  pictures,  and  oil  paintings,  was 
disposed  of  at  auction  for  £21,760.    Three  ^\o- 
tures   realized    over   £4,000,  viz.:    "Spanish 
Muleteers  crossing  the  Pyrenees,"  by  Rosa  Bon- 
heur,  2,000  guineas;  "Religious  Controversy 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,'^by  Ehnore,  1,000 
guineas ;  and  "  The  Errand  Boy,"  in  size  only 
14  inches  by  19,  by  Sir  David  Wilkie,  1,050 
guineas.    In  this  sale,  as  at  previous  ones,  it 
was  noticed  that  the  highest  prices  were  given 
for  pictures  by  no  means  the  highest  in  the 
scale  of  merit,  but  which  fi*om  certain  extrinsic 
qualities,  or  on  account  of  the  popularity  of  the  - 
artists,  were  nevertheless  in  greater  demand 
and  were  held  to  possess  greater  merit  than 
those  in  which  intellectual  labor  was  combined 
with  unquestioned  artistic  qualities.    One  of  \ha 
most  interesting  sales  in  April  was  that  of  the 
artistic   remains  of  John  Leech,  compriang 
sketches,  drawings,  and  a  few  oil  paintings,  and 
which  realized  the  handsome  sum  of  £6,580. 
Most  of  the  sketches  wore  little  more  than  first 
ideas  of  the  pictures  which  for  so  many  jem 
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ddi^ted  the  readers  of  the  London  "  Punch," 
each  the  work  of  a  few  minntes ;  and  yet  so 
esgerij  were  these  slight  efforts  sought  after, 
that  they  sold  at  prices  yarying  from  3  and  4 
guineas  up  to  15  or  16.  The  celebrated  series 
iliustrating  the  sporting  career  of  "  Mr.  Briggs,'' 
ranged  from  49  to  110  guineas  each ;  indeed, 
there  was  not  a  scrap  of  paper  bearing  a  few 
scratches  of  the  pencil  of  this  uniyersallj  popular 
and  lamented  artist  that  was  not  valued  at  many 
hundred  times  its  weight  in  gold.  In  May  the 
sale  of  the  drawings,  sketches,  and  pictiures,  in  oils 
and  wat^'^Mlors,  of  another  popular  art^  the 
late  David  Roberts,  R.  A.,  took  place,  occupying 
fix  days,  and  realizing  £16,425.  Here,  also, 
trifling  efforts  of  the  deceased  artist  realized 
laige  sums.  On  May  11th  and  12th  a  collection 
of  260  works,  mostly  water-color  drawings, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas  Greenwood,  was  sold 
for  £10,250 ;  and  on  the  20th  a  small  but  valu- 
aUe  collection  owned  by  Mr.  Duncan  Fletcher 
was  dispersed  af  auction.  It  included  "The 
Prize  Cal^"  by  Landseer,  1,870  guineas,  and  a 
"Iand3ciq>e,  with  Cattle,"  by  CaUcott  and 
Landseer,  2,000  guineas.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
however,  that  these  as  well  as  other  works 
originally  belon^g  to  the  Bicknell  collection, 
were  sold  at  a  considerable  reduction  from  pre- 
riflras  prices.  On  the  27th  of  May  a  collection 
of  200  water-color  drawings  by  Turner,  W, 
Himt,  D.  Cor,  CJopley  Fielding,  and  other  dis- 
tzogmshed  artists  in  this  department,  character- 
ized as  the  finest  submitted  for  many  years  to 
pabKc  auction,  was  disposed  of  for  upwfuds  of 
£16,000.  A  number  of  other  collections  were 
sold  daring  the  season,  to  which  it  is  impossible 
to  rder  with  particuhuity.  Probably  the  num- 
ber of  separate  works  equalled  8,000,  and  the 
aggregate  amount  realized  fell  but  little  under, 
if  it  did  not  exceed,  £200,000.  These  were 
&lDK»t  without  exception  the  productions  of 
modem  British  artists.  But  an  insignificant 
munber  by  Continental  painters  were  sold,  and 
l)y  ''old  masters"  none  at  all,  so  far  as  reports 
indicate. 

Of  the  annual  Exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
eny,  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  the  Gen- 
eral Exhibition  of  Water-Color  Drawings,  and 
other  collections  of  new  works  by  oontempo- 
lary  British  arlasts,  there  is  nothing  especial  to 
8«T.  They  contained  individual  pictures  of  con- 
siderable merit  in  each  department  of  painting, 
bat  the  greater  part  of  such  collections  were, 
according  even  to  local  critics,  distinguished 
rather  by  a  "  dead  level  of  mediocrity  and  in- 
fipidity"  than  by  any  promise  of  healthful 
«Tek>pment  in  art  The  painters  seem  to  be 
more  <^  mannerists  than  of  creators  of  ideas, 
and  overlay  their  works  with  gaudy  and  incon- 
groons  coloring,  while  conventionalism  in  ex- 
prcanon,  form,  and  composition  is  everywhere 
most  unpleasantly  conspicuous.  So  apparent  were 
tbese^  defects  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  British  Artists  that  out  of  more  than  a  thou- 
amd  pictures  which  it  contained,  few,  it  is  said, 
rose  above  the  most  common  average  of  picture- 


making,  while  the  greater  part  of  them  fdl 
below  it.  It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  sup- 
pose from  these  annual  exhibitions  tbat  the  pic- 
torial art  of  the  country  is  unable  to  produce 
works  of  merit  Many  of  the  best  artists  do 
not  contribute  to  these  exhibitions,  and  not  a 
few  of  eminence  and  reputation  have  been  of 
late  years  too  much  occupied  with  ^eat  public 
works  to  undertake  private  commissions.  In 
this  latter  class  may  be  included  men  like 
Maclise,  Herbert,  "Watts,  and  Dyce,  whose  fres- 
coes in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  other 
public  buildings  are  creditable  specimens  of  the 
first  modern  attempts  in  England  to  revive  the 
practice  of  this  branch  of  the  art.  During  the 
year  MacUse  has  been  occupied  in  putting  the 
.  finishing  touches  to  his  great  fresco  in  the  Palace 
at  Westminster,  representing  the  "Death  of 
Kelson,"  which  is  aescribed  as  a  natural  and 
emotional  work,  singularly  free  from  exaggera- 
tion, sentimentality,  or  conventionalism.  At 
last  accounts  the  work  was  completed  with  the 
exception  of  the  application  of  the  coating  of 
water  glass,  which  is  intended  to  fix  the  colors 
and  render  the  whole  durable  as  stone.  With 
respect  to  the  whole  series  of  mural  decorations 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  two  serious  obsta- 
cles have  been  encountered — a  deficiency  of  light 
and  a  tendency  in  some  of  them  to  premature 
decay.  Whether  the  latter  circumstance  is 
owing  to  defective  processes  or  to  the  natural 
dampness  of  the  building,  has  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily determined.  In  the  way  of  restoration, 
nothing  has  been  done  to  these  works  except 
by  Mr.  Herbert,  who  has  repainted  a  single 
head  in  a  composition  illustrating  a  scene  from 
"  King  Lear,"  which  is  probably  an  experiment 
in  a  direction  different  from  that  taken  in  the 
first  working  of  the  picture.  The  restoration 
of  the  whole  work,  LP  possible,  will  be  com- 
menced when  the  experiments  of  the  painter 
are  completed.  The  deficiency  of  light  is  an 
obstacle  less  easy  to  surmount.  Gilding  has 
been  attempted  in  some  instances  as  a  means  of 
relief,  but  with  very  moderate  success ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  absence  of  direct 
light  in  many  parts  of  the  building  will  prove 
an  insuperable  objection  to  any  extensive  system 
of  pictorial  ornamentation. — During  the  sum 
mer  of  1865  tiiree  pictures  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Church, 
the  American  landscape  painter, "  Chimborazo," 
"  Ootopaxi^"  and  "  The  Aurora  Borealis,"  were 
exhibited  m  London,  and  elicited  high  enco- 
miums from  the  English  art  critics,  one  of  whom 
described  them  as  "  works  of  thoroughly  legiti- 
mate, refined,  classical  art,  not  perfect,  it  may 
be,  but  combining  more  of  the  elements  of  great 
landscape  painting  than  any  thing  we  have  of 
late  ourselves  produced;  great  in  conception, 
brilliant  in  execution,  and  with  a  finer  percep- 
tion of  the  beautiful,  a  more  tender  and  elevated 
poetical  feeling,  than  have  been  displayed  in 
this  branch  of  the  art  since  Turner." — ^Among 
the  most  noticeable  pictures  of  the  year  was 
"The  Marriage  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,"  by  William  P.  Frith,  R.  A.,  well  known 
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by  his  painting  of  the  "Derby  Day."  The 
scene  is  the  Royal  Chapel  at  Windsor,  and  the 
rather  commonplace  and  conventional  details 
of  Uie  work,  wliich  cannot  claim  to  rise  higher 
than  an  elaborate  portrait  piece,  are  said  to  be 
managed  with  masterly  enect.  In  particular, 
the  distiibution  of  the  lights  is  very  happily 
rendered. — At  last  accounts  the  embellishments 
of  the  interior  of  St  PaaPs  Cathedral,  London, 
were  temporarily  suspended  for  want  of  funds. 
The  metropolitan  journals  evince  their  mortifi- 
cation at  this  fact,  while  stating  that  some  of  the 
Becent  provincial  restorations  have  cost  a  much 
larger  sum  than  that  required  for  the  cathedral 
of  the  richest  city  in  the  world.  It  is  said  that 
Hr.  Watts  has  undertaken  to  make  designs  for 
mosaics  to  represent  the  four  evangelists  in  as 
many  pendentives  of  the  Church,  exclusive  of 
one  by  the  same  artist  already  executed ;  also 
that  Mr.  Stevens  is  engaged  to  furnish  designs 
for  mosaics  of  three  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  addition  to  that  of  Ezekiel,  now  in  its 
place.— The  Cathedral  of  St  Patrick's,  Dublin, 
restored  at  an  immense  expense  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  Mr.  B.  L.  Guinness,  was  eaiiy  in  the 
year  again  opened  for  divine  service. 

In  the  department  of  plastic  art  the  greatest 
activity  seems  to  be  now  exhibited  in  the  erec- 
tion of  statues  or  monuments  to  pablio  men. 
The  number  of  those  in  honor  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort  is  limited  only  by  that  of  the  chief 
towns  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  affords  a 
touching  illustration  of  the  affection  with  which 
his  memory  is  regarded.  In  several  of  the  re- 
mote colonies  of  Great  Britain  memorials  of 
the  same  kind  are  in  process  of  erection.  The 
National  Memorial  to  the  Prince,  to  be  erected 
in  London,  is  still  under  yray,  and  jud^ng  from 
its  great  size  and  multiplicity  of  detads,  a  long 
time  must  elapse  before  it  is  completed.  The 
model  of  the  statue  of  the  Prince,  to  be  designed 
by  Baron  Marochetti,  is  not  yet  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced for  the  purposes  of  description ;  but  the 
four  large  compositions  representing  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  which  have  been  in- 
trusted respectively  to  Messrs.  McDowell,  Foley, 
Theed,  ana  Bell,  are  making  satisfactory  prog- 
ress. These  are  intended  to  occupy  pedestals 
removed  from  the  main  structure,  >vith  which 
they  will  be  connected  by  marble  projections, 
containing  on  each  side  flights  of  steps.  More 
immediately  connected  with  the  base  of  the 
principal  erection  are  four  other  groups,  Indus- 
try, Agricultnre,  Commerce,  and  Engineering, 
to  be  executed  by  Weeks,  Marshall,  Thorny- 
croft,  and  Lawlor;  while  the  four  sides  of  the 
pedestal  supporting  the  statue  of  the  Prince 
will  be  ornamented  with  subjects  representing 
Painting,  Sculpture,  Music,  Architecture,  etc., 
by  Armistead  and  Phillip.  The  completed  work, 
which  will  be  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
its  class  in  Europe,  will  thus  present  specimens 
of  the  art  of  the  best  living  British  sculptors, 
and,  in  spite  of  a  want  of  congruity  in  idea  and 
treatment,  will  illustrate  the  present  condition 
and  development  of  sculpture  in  the  United 


Kingdom.    The  predilection  for  colossal  statues 
in  England  is  somewhat  remarkable  at  presoit, 
and  the  number  of  such  works  now  executing 
for  London,  the  provinces,  and  the  colonies,  is 
described  as  beyond  all  precedent    It  is  satis- 
&ctory  to  know  also  that  these  works  exhibit  in 
general  an  improvement  upon  recent  prodoe- 
tions  of  their  class,  which  have  not  the  credit 
of  being  even  questionable  as  to  th^  degree 
of  merit    The  money  which  the  latter  bays 
cost,  however,  is  not  considered  to  have  been 
entirely  thrown  away,  as  they  have  subserved  s 
useful  purpose  in  instructing  sculptors  what  to 
avoid.    These  are  aU  private  or  subscription 
commissions,  and  do  not  include  the  series  of 
statues  of  English  Kings  ordered  by  Govern- 
ment for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  which 
is  rapidly  approaching  completion.— In  March 
the  statues  of  Professor  John  Wilson  ("Chris- 
topher North ")   and  Allan  Ramsay,  both  bj 
John  Steell,  were  unveiled  in  Edinburgh  with 
much  ceremony  in  the  presence  of  the  mimicipa] 
authorities  and  a  large  assembly  of  speotiton. 
A  design  for  an  Equestrian  statue  of  the  Prince 
Consort  for  Edinburgh,  by  the  same  sculptor, 
is  said  to  have  been  approved  by  the  Queen. 
Among  other  testimonials  to  distinguished  men 
in  progress  are  a  statue  of  Sir  Joseph  Paiton, 
for  the  Crystal  Palace  grounds ;  a  bust  of  Thack- 
eray, by  Baron  Marochetti,  to  be  placed  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  between  the  monuraents 
of  Addison  and  Macaulay ;  a  statue  of  Borke, 
by  Foley,  for  Trmity  College,  Dublin ;  and  a 
statue  of  Macaulay,  by  Woolner,  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.    A  monument  to  Shake- 
speare, from  penny  subscriptions,  it  is  in  con- 
templi^on  to  erect  on  Primrose  Hill,  uear  Lon- 
don.   Any  thing  like  a  complete  enumeration 
of  the  i^orks  in  marble  or  bronze  now  in  prog- 
ress would  be  inconsistent  with  oar  plau.   It 
may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  artof  scnlptnre 
is  practised  by  considerably  over  one  hundred 
persons,  the  best  of  whom  receive  more  com- 
missions than  they  can  execute. 

The  British  Museum,  the  repoatory  of  lo 
much  that  is  precious,  in  certain  respects  p^ 
haps  priceless,  in  art  material,  has  recdw 
during  the  hist  year  some  valuable  examples  of 
ancient  sculpture  purchased  from  the  ex-king 
of  Naples,  and  which  formed  partof  tiefemoos 
Famese  collection.  They  comprise  an  wjnes- 
trian  statue  of  the  Roman  emperor  Caligda, 
one  of  the  only  four  known  ancient  marWe 
equestrian  groups  existing ;  an  Apollo,  appar- 
ently of  the  Athenian  school;  a  Merooi^ 
identical  vrith  one  in  the  Vatican ;  a  group  of 
Mercury  and  Hers&;  the  famous  Diadmncnos  of 
Polyditns ;  an  heroic  fignre ;  a  Satyr,  and  a 
colossal  bust.  It  was  mainly  through  the  inte^ 
vention  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Story,  the  Amcncan 
sculptor,  residing  in  Bome,  that  these  treasures 
were  secured  to  the  museum.  From  the  ro^^ 
tal^s  sale  in  Paris  the  same  institntion  also  pro- 
cured some  fine  specimens  of  antique  art, jn 
eluding  the  bust  known  as  the  "Guistmian 
Apollo ;"  a  seated  Jupiter  in  bronze  bat  eighteen 
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bkcbea  high,  but  as  grand  in  treatment  and 
cfiect  as  if  it  ineasared  as  many  feet ;  a  fine 
bronze  Venxis  of  the  Roman  era ;  and  a  variety 
of  Tases  and  miscellaneons  articles.  Of  late 
years  a  formidable  rival  to  the  British  Museum 
has  oome  into  existence  at  Brompton,  near  Lon- 
don, under  the  name  of  the  SouUi  Kensington 
Museum.  Established  originally  as  a  Ceramic 
Iftaeum  in  connection  with  the  Schools  of  De- 
am,  it  was  intended  to  contain  a  collection 
which  should  be  simply  one  of  reference  for  the 
workman.  But  according  to  a  writer  in  the 
London  "Art  Journal,"  "the  interests  of  the 
genuine  workman  have  been  neglected  in  the 
fbnnation  of  the  museum,  that  a  gorgeous  dis- 
play might  be  made  of  expensive  and  showy 
china,  enamels,  bronzes,  etc.,  that  attract  other 
dasses,  and  secure  the  votes  of  diUettanti  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons."  Being  a  ne  w  in- 
idtution,  unfettered  by  custom  or  present,  and 
under  the  control  of  an  enthusiastic  and  some- 
what ambitious  board  of  management,  it  has 
actnafly  thrown  down  the  gage  to  its  venerable 
rinl  in  South  Russell  Street,  and  competes  wiUi 
it  for  public  favor  as  well  as  parliamentary* 
mropriations.  In  both  efforts  it  seems  likdy 
to  be  succcssfiiL  Thanks  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  national  collection  of  pictures  recently  trans- 
ferred to  its  commodious  galleries,  and  to  its 
accessibility  day  and  evening  to  all  classes,  it 
baa  become  one  of  the  most  popular  and  agree- 
able resorts  of  the  metropolis,  and  seems  rather 
a  gigantic  curiosity  shop  than  a  musenm  of 
isdostrial  art,  as  ori^aUy  intended.  Of  late, 
however,  public  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  purchase  by  its  trustees,  at  extravagant 
prices,  of  numerous  tririal  articles,  interesting 
to  the  mere  curiosity-hunter,  but  of  no  possible 
we  in  developing  national  taste ;  and  it  is  now 
serioudy  debated  whether  such  articles  ought 
Mt  to  be  transferred  to  the  British  Museum, 
where  they  more  properly  belong,  and  the  Kcn- 
■agton  institution,  restricted  to  its  legitimate 
purposes,  viz. :  the  collection  of  "  ornamental 
art  in  connection  with  manufactures."  That 
Mno  arrangement  of  this  nature  will  soon  bo 
oade,  seems  not  improbable.  Among  other  art 
tfeasare*  which  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
bas  lately  absorbed  is  the  scries  of  Cartoons  by 
Raphael,  which  have  for  so  many  years  proved 
the  principal  attraction  of  Hampton  Court  Pal- 
ace. They  have  been  removed,  against  the 
•■fiiest  protest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  a^join- 
iag  parishes,  on  the  score  of  inadequate  accom- 
aodition,  the  dust  and  dampness  of  Hampton 
Ooart,  it  is  said,  having  seriously  injured  their 
Mrfeoes. — ^The  Royal  Academy,  now  rapidly 
mroaching  the  hundredth  year  of  its  existence, 
owed  its  exhibition  for  1865  in  August.  The 
monetary  produce  of  the  exhibition  greatly  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  preyious  year,  amounting  to 
upward  of  £18,000,  and  the  sale  of  pictures  was 
larger  than  usual.  In  consequence  of  its  great 
wealth  and  prestige,  it  continues  to  be  a  power 
in  the  British  art  world,  but  its  influence  in 
Conning  public  taste  and  developing  national  art 
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has  not  been  felt  to  the  extent  anticipated  by  its 
founders.  The  sculptor  John  Gibson,  one  of  its 
members,  has  intimated  his  intention  to  add  to 
the  great  resources  of  the  academy  by  a  bequest 
of  £82,000,  the  sole  condition  being  that  a  part 
of  its  gallery  shall  contain  casts  of  his  works, 
to  be  supplied  by  the  sculptor.  Engraving  on 
metal  and  on  wood  is  somewhat  unequally  pur- 
sued in  England  at  present,  the  former  proO'Csa 
seeming  in  danger  of  becoming  eventually  a  lost 
art,  while  the  latter  is  cultivated  at  a  constantly 
increasing  rate  and  with  surprising  resulte. — 
During  the  year,  Mr.  G.  T.  Doo's  large  line  en- 
graving from  Sebastian  del  Piombo's  "  Raising 
of  Lazarus,"  in  the  National  Gallery,  by  far  the 
most  important  works  of  its  class  produced  for 
many  years,  was  completed.  In  drawing,  tex- 
ture, and  masterly  rendering  of  chiaro-scuro,  it  is 
said  to  recall  the  efforts  of  the  best  era  of  line 
engraving.  Of  the  numerous  specimens  of  ex- 
cellent wood  engraving  produced  during  the 
year  we  can  only  refer  to  the  illustrations  from 
the  old  masters  and  the  medisDval  illmninators 
in  the  edition  of  the  New  Testament  publi^ed 
by  the  Messrs.  Longman,  of  London.  Nothing 
yet  produced  in  the  art  excels,  if  indeed  it 
approaches,  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  tliese 
impressions,  which  are  more  effective  for  theu: 
size  than  engravings  on  steel  or  copper. — A 
patent  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Emery,  of  Co- 
bridge,  for  a  new  method  of  decorating  pottery, 
by  which  the  art  becomes  so  simplified  as  to  bo 
within  the  reach  of  any  one  capable  of  tracing 
a  passable  outline  with  the  crayon.  The  design 
is  drawn  in  color,  on  earthenware  or  porcelain, 
so  as  to  resemble  at  once  the  ordinary  results 
of  drawing  or  enamelling,  and  subsequently 
submitted,  as  enamels  are,  to  the  heat  of  the 
kiln.  It  is  proposed  ^  an  amusement  for  young 
persons,  but  will  doubtless  soon  subserve  a 
much  higher  purpose. — During  the  year  British 
art  lost  two  distinguished  representatives.  Sir 
Charles  Eastlakc,  President  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, and  Mr.  J.  F.  Herring,  the  animid  painter. 
The  latter  was  well  known  in  the  United  States 
through  prints  of  his  works.  Notices  of  each 
will  be  found  elsewhere. 

Fhanoe. — The  rage  for  buying  works  of  art, 
noted  as  so  prevalent  in  England  in  1865,  found 
its  counterpart  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel, 
and  Paris  fairly  rivalled  London  in  the  number 
and  value  of  the  collections  offered  to  public 
competition  at  auction.  In  the  latter  port  of 
February  was  commenced  the  sale  of*  the  cele- 
brated collection  of  the  Count  de  Pourtalds- 
Gorgier,  who  died  about  ten  years  previous, 
leaving  directions  that  the  dispersal  of  his  art 
treasures  should  not  commence  until  1865. 
Whether  this  was  a  mere  whim  on  the  part  of 
the  owner,  or  an  instance  of  sagacious  foresight, 
cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
result  has  been  exceedingly  satisfactory  to  his 
heirs.  The  collection  comprised  pictures,  sculp- 
tures, medals,  bronzes,  antique  gems,  almost 
every  variety  of  pottery,  ivory  carvings,  etc., 
and  was  by  many  degrees  the  most  complete 
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and  valuable  whioli  has  of  late  years  been  put 
into  the  market  The  catalogue  of  the  objects 
offered  for  sale  filled  500  pages;  and  the  sale, 
which  lasted  more  than  a  month,  was  attended 
hj  the  representatives  of  every  condderable 
museum  and  collector  in  Europe.  The  following 
list  will  give  some  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  pic- 
tures sold,  which  numbered  upward  of  400,  by 
both  old  and  modem  masters,  and  the  prices 
fetched  by  them : 

AsnsT.  Bxnnct.  Prxok 

(  Cwdiiua  R!ch«liet^  ilck,  in  a )  ^'*'^ 
P.  Delaroche. •<     barg«  on  the  Bbona v  80,000 

(Death  ofRloheUen ) 

Orenze. Innocence. 100,200 

P.  daOhampagne MarrUM^e  of  the  Virgin 43,500 

»  *^       ......Portraltof  hia Danghter »,100 

F.Halg :...  Portrait  of  a  Man 61,000 

Bembnndt A  Borgomaater. 34,600 

**  A  Veteran  Soldier 27,000 

Morillo. Trinmph  of  the  Enohaiist....  67,600 

Velaaqnei DeadBodvof  an  Anned  Man.  87,000 

Antonella  di  MeatiDa.  .Portrait  of  a  Man 111,960 

Sebastian  del  Plomba  .Portrait  of  a  Dake  of  Urbinn. .  98,000 

Bronzlno Portraltof  one  of  the  Medici..  66,000 

Leonardo  da  Vinci.... Virgin  and  ChUd 88,600 

Olande. Landscape 8&600 

Fnuida The  Virgin 21,600 

As  an  illustration  of  the  prodigious  rise  which 
has  taken  place  in  this  species  of  property,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  picture  by  Aiitonella 
di  Messina,  which  brou^t  111,250  fi^ncs,  was 
originally  purchased  m  Florence  by  Pourtal^s, 
for  1,500  francs,  and  was  appraised  in  his  in- 
ventory in  1855  at  20,000  francs.  The  sixteen 
pictures  above  cited  realized  an  average  of 
nearly  55,000  francs  each,  which  womd  be 
more  than  $11,000,  computed  on  a  specie  basis. 
Ko  other  department  of  the  collection  realized 
so  much  money  as  the  pictures,  although  the 
prices  obtained  were  high.  The  bronzes  and 
terra  cottas  fetched  150,000  francs,  the  gems 
and  dass-ware  45,743  francs,  the  coins  and 
medals  18,430  francs,  and  the  sculptures  in 
wood  and  ivory,  the  reimssance  bronzes,  ar- 
mor, etc.,  over  500,000  fcncs.  Some  small 
specimens  of  the  "  Henri  II.  Ware,"  were  sold 
at  prices  ranging  from  20,000  to  30,000  francs 
each,  which  wore  nevertheless  considered  by 
competent  judges  rather  low.  The  total  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  amounted  to  nearly  8,000,000 
francs,  which,  considering  the  interest  of  the 
sums  expended  in  forming  the  collection  as 
money  lost,  gave  a  profit  on  the  outlay  of  a 
million  and  a  half  of  francs,  or  nearly  a  hun- 
dred per  cent  The  collection  of  l^e  Marquis 
de  Lambertye,  cohsisting  principaUy  of  modem 
pictur^  Vas  sold  in  March,  but  such  was  the 
prevailing  mania  for  works  by  old  masters,  as 
exemplified  by  the  Pourtal^s^  sale,  that  the 
prices  obtuned  were  comparatively  low. 
Baron  de  Grootelinsdt's  gallery,  containing 
some  masterpieces  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
schools,  was  sold  in  May,  and  realized  a  large 
sum ;  but  the  great  picture  sale  of  the  season 
was  that  of  the  Due  de  Momy's  collection 
numbering  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
works,  for  which  nearly  1,700,000  francs  were 
obtained.  A  small  genre  picture  by  Greuze, 
brought  90,000  francs,  a  landscape  by  Hobbima, 


81,000  francs,  and  a  portrait  by  Bembrandt, 
155,000  francs.    Upwards  of  a  dozen  other 
works,  principally  by  Dutch  and  Flemish  mas- 
ters, some  of  which  are  well  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  art,  realized  from  20,000  to  80,000  franca 
each.    These  statistics  show  that,  whereas  in 
London  the  demand  was  almost  exchmvely  for 
modern  pictures,  in  Paris  the  old  masters  vere 
rather  in  the  ascendant. — ^The  first  portion  of  a 
series  of  mural  pictures  round  the  principal  ooort 
of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  has  been  completed 
by  Benedict  Masson.    The  suhjeots  are  taken 
from  the  early  history  of  France,  and  embrace 
a  period  from  the  time  of  the  Druids  to  the  in- 
vasion of  France  by  the  Normans.  Of  the  same 
class  of  works  Is  a  series  of  four  pictures  rep- 
resenting memorable  events  in  the  historjof 
Paris,  which  Yvon,  a  battle-painter  of  reputa- 
tion, is  executing  for  the  Hotel  de  Vilk  in 
Paris.    In  addition  to  the  usual  exhibitions  of 
pictures  in  Paris  during  the  season,  one  of 
water-color  drawings  was  opened  in  September, 
which  contained  no  fewer  than  three  hnndred 
works  by  Hildebrandt,  a  C^man  artist  of  oon- 
*Biderab]e  repute  in  this  department.— Among 
the  architectural  improvements  in  the  French 
metropolis  may  be  mentioned  the  restoration 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  chapel  of  the  PaLus  de 
rElysj&e.    The  former  is  now  beginning  for  the 
first  time  in  several  centuries  to  appear  to  ad- 
vantage; the  latter  is  an  unusually  sQCcesiftl 
attempt  to  revive  the  Byzantine  style,  and  is 
rich  in  marbles  and  in  mosaics  of  saints  and 
sacred  personages. — ^The  principal  contribntion 
to  plastic  art  during  the  year  was  the  mono* 
ment  of  Napoleon  Bonapiate  and  his  familj, 
erected  in  the  town  of  Ajaccio,    It  oonsists  of 
an  equestrian  statue,  ten  feet  high,  of  the  em- 
peror, surrounded  by  statues,  seven  feet  high, 
of  his  four  brothers,  all  cast  in  bronze  furnished 
from  cannon  taken  in  the  Italian  campaigns  of 
1859.    The  general  arrangements  were  made 
by  M.  VioUet  le  Due,  and  the  sculptures  are 
the  work   respectively   of   MM.  Barye,  sen., 
Thomas,  J.  Pettit,  Mwllet,  and  Dubray.    A 
statue  of  Dr.  Jenner  by  Eug^e  Paul  has  been 
erected  at  Boulogne,  and  one  of  Arago  at  Es- 
tragel,  near  Perpignan,  his  birthplace— The 
most  remarkable  and  widely  known  effort  of 
French  art  produced  during  the  year,  was  Gn^ 
tave  Dor6*8  series  of  designs  for  the  illustrated 
edition  of  the  Bible,  published  by  M.  Mame,  at 
an  outlay  of  600,000  francs.   Of  this  sum  91,200 
francs  were  paid  to  the  artist  for  his  designs, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  in  number.  The 
latter,  though  somewhat  unequal  in  merit,  are 
as  a  whole  wonderfully  effective,  and  ^^^^\^ 
fertility  of  mvention  which,  conaderinff  me 
rapidity  with  which  they  were  prepared,  has 
perhaps  never  boon  excelled,    llie  engraving 
of  each  plate  cost  from  1,000  to  1,400  francs. 
The  work  was  edited  by  M.  Mame  from  paw 
love  of  art,  without  the  least  expectation  of 
realizing  any  profit  therefrom,  and  ^^  ^ 
hope  omy  of  recovering  the  money  expondea 
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B  has  nevertheless  proved  a  substantial  success, 
from  two  to  three  thoosand  copies  having  been 
fold  by  the  close  of  the  year,  a  number  of  which 
weie  orders  from  England  and  America. 

GKBaiANY. — ^The  extensive  series  of  frescoes 
eommenced  years  ago  by  E!aulbach,  in  the  New 
Museum  at  Berlin,  is  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pfetkm.  One  of  the  smaller  pictures  gives  a 
corioas  illustration  of  the  kind  of  humor  in 
which  this  artiat  occasionally  indulges.  Itrepre- 
ients  Germany  absorbed  in  reading  Humboldt's 
"  Cosmos,"  and  letting  the  imperial  crown  &I1 
off  her  head  in  the  abstraction  caused  by  her 
stodies.  Underneath,  the  various  small  States 
that  compose  the  Confederation  are  stretching 
oat  their  heads  as  far  as  possible,  to  escape  from 
under  a  hat  which  is  commg  down  upon  them 
— ftQ  allnsion  to  the  popular  phrase  of  uniting 
tibe  whole  of  Germany  "  under  one  hat."  A 
new  National  Museum  is  to  be  erected  in  the 
rear  of  the  building  which  contains  these  works. 
—A  monument  has  been  erected  at  Harlaehing, 
near  Nuremberg,  in  honor  of  Claude  Lorraine, 
who  passed  some  time  there.  Statues  of  the 
daeeased  ardiitects  Von  Gartner  and  Von 
Ceeze  are  to  be  erected  in  Munich,  at  the  cost 
of  the  ex-king  Ludwig;  and  a  mausoleum  for 
tkd  body  of  the  late  Idng  Maximilian,  to  be 
eacoted  by  the  architect  Kiedel,  is  to  be  placed 
IB  &e  church  of  the  Tlieatlnes.  An  important 
report  has  been  made  by  a  commission  ap- 
fmtid  by  the  king  of  Bavaria  to  test  the  pro- 
eesi  proposed  by  Professor  Pettenkofer  for 
eieanmg  pictures,  and  which  consists  simply  in 
exposing  the  canvas  to  the  vapor  of  alcohol. 
T&  defects  noticed  in  old  oil  paintings,  it  is 
DOW  known,  are  due  to  the  loss  of  molecular 
eQhefi<»i ;  and  the  fumes  of  the  alcohol,  by  caus- 
ae the  molecules  to  reunite,  restore  the  optical 
i&et  of  the  original.  The  result  is  that  the 
sacked  and  broken  surface  of  the  varnish  is 
Kplaced  by  a  continuous  one.  The  coinmission- 
«n  recommend  the  process,  which  they  tried 
ipcQ  more  than  fifty  pictures,  "  as  the  rational 
groundwork  of  the  future  mea,ns  of  regeneration 
tad  conservation  of  the  Bavarian  State  pic- 
tapes,"  and  as  a  help  to  the  restorer's  art,  rather 
thai  a  mbstitute  for  it  An  equestrian  statue 
of  Gen.  "  Stonewall "  Jackson  is  in  progress  at 
Siremberg,  by  a  young  sculptor  of  that  place, 
BiiBcd  Volk,  who  was  in  the  rebel  service  as 
^EBBgfatsman  during  the  late  civil  war  in  Ameri- 
%  and  took  a  cast  from  the  face  of  Jackson  after 
iaflL— The  destruction  by  fire  of  the  ducal 
pibee  at  Brunswick,  with  all  its  magnificent 
nndture  and  a  large  number  of  valuable  pic- 
te»  and  other  works  of  art,  involved  also  the 
iMof  Rietschers  noble  bronze  group  of  "Bru- 
fiODia,"  the  patron  goddess  of  the  place,  and  a 
pwaent  from  the  people  of  Brunswick  to  their 
sovereign.  It  consisted  of  a  colossal  figure  in  a 
car  drawn  by  four  colossal  horses,  and  was 
wmpleted  only  a  few  months  before  its  destruo- 
6on.— A  statue  of  the  late  Prince  Albert  was 
^tthcated  at  Ooburg  on  August  27th,  his  birth- 
Jaj,  in  presence  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the 


principal  personages  of  the  royal  houses  of 
England  and  Saxe-Coburg.  The  work  was  cast 
in  bronze  at  Nuremberg,  from  a  design  by 
Theed. 

Belgium. — Some  of  the  principal  Belgian 
artists  are  now  engaged  in  executing  important 
public  commissions.  De  Keyzer,  Ptedaent  of 
the  Antwerp  Academy  of  Arts,  is  engaged  upon 
a  series  of  pictures  for  the  vestibule  of  that  in- 
stitution ;  Baron  Leys  is  decorating  one  of  the 
i^artments  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Antwerp ; 
and  Slin^neyer  is  at  work  on  a  series  for  a 
public  edifice  in  Brussels.  In  the  latter  city  a 
monument  to  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  is  to 
be  erected,  to  include  four  figures,  the  two  no- 
bles and  two  soldiers.  A  statue  of  Teniers,  by 
Duc^u,  is  to  be  erected  in  one  of  the  squares 
of  Antwerp,  by  command  of  the  late  King  Leo- 
pold. 

lTi.LT. — ^Among  the  great  works  in  sculpture 
in  progress  at  Rome  during  1866,  was  Tenerani*8 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Pius  VHI.,  which, 
by  the  close  of  the  year,  was  nearly  completed ; 
and  the  colossal  group,  conssting  of  the  Saviour 
and  the  two  chief  aposiles,  with  the  Pope  kneel- 
ing in  front,  will  shortly  be  placed  above  the 
door,  in  the  church  of  St  Peter's,  leading  from 
one  of  the  aisles  to  the  sacristy.  Another  ex- 
ample of  sculpture  lately  erected  in  St  Peter's, 
IS  a  colossal  statue  of  St  Angela  Merice,  founder 
of  the  Ursuline  nuns ;  a  venerable  and  dignified 
figure,  affording  a  striking  contrast  to  a  young 
girl  standing  near  her.  This  group  is  by  Galli. 
Bome  still  continues  to  be  the  headquarters  of 
manyforeign  sculptors,  prominent  among  whom 
are  W.  W.  Story,  Miss  Harriet  Hosmer,  and 
others  from  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
chief  commissions  with  which  Story  is  now  oc- 
cupied, is  a  statue  of  Edward  Everett  to  be 
cast  in  bronze,  for  several  gentlemen  in  Boston. 
A  colossal  bronze-gilf  statue  of  Hercules,  lately 
exhumed,  it  has  been  finally  decided  by  the 
Koman  Pontifical  Archseolomcal  Academy  shall 
be  designated  the  "  Mastai  Hercules,"  in  honor 
of  the  family  name  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  and  be 
placed  in  the  Vatican.  It  is  supposcfd  to  be 
identical  with  a  famous  statue  of  Hercules, 
known  as  the  Great  Protector  of  the  Flaminian 
Circus,  and  to  which  oracular  powers  were  as- 
signed. In  respect  of  execution  it  is  said  to  be 
superior  to  any  thing  yet  discovered  in  Rome. 
Even  the  Apollo  Belvidere  and  the  bas-reliefs 
of  the  Pantheon,  though  of  a  purer  style,  lack 
the  incomparable  finish  of  this  statue.  Another 
recent  discovery  is  that  of  the  foundations  of  a 
temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  garden  of  the  Caffarelli 
Palace.  The  Sciarra  Palace  was  recently  par- 
tially destroyed  by  fire,  but  its  fine  gaUery,  con- 
taining masterpieces  by  Raphael,  Titian,  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci,  Caravaggio,  etc.,  escaped  injury. 
— ^In  Mantua,  a  celebrated  picture  by  Raphael, 
the  "  Madonna  di  Loreto,"  which  has  long  been 
missing,  has  been  accidentally  discovered  in  a 
broker's  shop.  It  measures  three  feet  by  four, 
and  when  found  was  covered  with  a  thick  coat 
of  paint,  apparently  put  on  designedly.    After 
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tha  removal  of  this,  the  piotare  presented  in- 
dnbitable  evidence  of  being  a  work  in  RaphaeFs 
best  manner. — At  Florence  scnlpture  is  success- 
fully practised  by  a  number  of  Ajnerican  artists, 
some  of  whom  have  been  long  resident  in  the 
city.  Of  these  the  oldest  is  Hiram  Powers,  who 
is  much  employed  in  executing  copies  of  his 
chief  works,  and  who  is  now  enga^  upon  a 
new  ideal  bust  of  "CJlytie."  W.  T.  Hm^  of 
Kentucky,  known  by  his  statue  of  Henry  Olay, 
at  New  Orleans,  has  been  modelling  an  ideal 
group  representing  the  triumph  of  Virtue  over 
Love,  and  has  nearly  finished  in  marble  a  copy 
of  his  Henry  Clay,  for  the  city  of  Louisville. 
Thomas  Ball,  of  Boston,  has  been  engaged  upon 
a  statue  of  Edwin  Forrest  of  heroic  size,  as  he 
appeared  in  the  part  of  "  Ooriolanus ; "  and  also 
upon  a  statuette,  three  feet  high,  of  President 
Lincoln  freeing  the  slave;  and  a  head  for  a 
colossal  statue  of  Edward  Everett,  to  be  eight 
and  a  half  feet  in  height  and  in  an  attitude  of  ora- 
tory. J.  A.  Jackson  is  engaged  in  reproducing 
in  marble  his  group  of  "Eve  and  Abel; "  and 
Oolonel  Henry,  of  Kentucky,  who  served  as  a 
cavalry  officer  during  three  years  of  the  Ameri- 
can civil  war,  and  suffered  nearly  a  yearns  im- 
prisonment in  Richmond,  has  produced  a  suc- 
cessful bust  of  President  Lincoln,  and  an  ideal 
piece  representing  "  A  Libby  Prisoner  listening 
to  Kilpatrick's  Guns."  He  is  now  engaged  on 
a  bas-relief  of  a  "  Soldier's  Dream  in  the  Libby 
Prison."  The  inauguration  of  the  monument 
raised  in  Florence  in  honor  of  Dante,  took  place 
on  May  14th,  the  six  hundredth  anniversary  of 
his  birth,  in  the  presence  of  King  Victor  Eman- 
uel and  deputies  from  every  province,  town, 
academy,  society,  and  important  institution 
in  the  kingdom. — ^Early  in  the  year  reports 
were  extensively  circulated  of  important  exca- 
vations and  discoveries  in  Pompeii,  which 
proved  to  be  unfounded.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  in  consequence  of  a  want 
of  funds,  no  excavations  of  importance  were 
midertaken;  but  the  slight  amount  of  work 
done  served  to  discover  a  life-size  equestrian 
statue^  in  bronze,  pronounced  to  be  a  represen- 
tation of  the  Emperor  Nero,  and  which  is  soon 
to  be  set  up  in  the  Naples  Museum.  The  face 
and  general  attitude  of  the  figure  resemble  the 
well-Known  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  Rome, 
which,  however,  is  upward  of  a  century  later 
in  date. — ^During  some  excavations  in  the  little 
town  of  Civita  Lavinia,  built  on  the  ruins  of 
Lanuvium,  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius  was  discovered.  The  figure  is  upright, 
resting  on  the  right  lee,  and  is  draped  witn  a 
great  cloak,  which,  fallmg  over  the  left  shoul- 
der, leaves  the  breast  naked.  Its  dignified  posi- 
tion well  suits  the  type  of  Jove,  under  whose 
attributes  the  emperor  is  represented,  with  a 
crown  of  oak  leaves  on  his  head  and  the  eagle 
at  his  feet  The  hands,  which,  with  the  arms, 
a  portion  of  the  drapery,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  eagle,  are  unfortunately  missing,  im- 
doubtedly  held  some  emblems  of  the  power  of 
the  father  of  the  gods.    The  statue  appears  to 


have  been  anciently  restored,  but  it  was  never 
completely  finished  behind,  from  which  circom- 
stance  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  it  originally  oc- 
cupied a  niche,  as  the  front  parts  are  worked 
to  perfection.  The  features  especially  are  tnui- 
scribed  with  marvellous  accuracy  and  fidelity, 
and  serve  by  their  expression  to  confirm  all 
that  ancient  historians  nave  transmitted  to  ns 
respecting  the  stupidity  of  the  Emperor  Glao- 
dins.  of  whom  a  more  faithful  porb*ait  can  Dot 
be  found  in  any  of  the  sculpture  galleries  of 
Rome. 

United  States. — During  the  recent  war 
the  Fine  Arts  witnessed  a  very  conaderable 
development  in  the  United  States,  the  result  in 
part  of  the  intellectual  activity  which  the  con- 
test promoted,  and  in  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree also  of  the  abundance  and  wide  diffosion 
of  paper  money.  Contrary  to  general  expecta- 
tion, planters  and  sculptors  found  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  their  productions,  and  at  one  period  the 
mania.for  collecting  became  so  prevalent  that 
large  numbers  of  pictures  by  modem  European 
artists  were  imported  into  the  country,  and  sold 
at  what  seemed  enormous  prices  even  in  the 
infiated  currency  which  formed  the  circolAtin; 
medium.  During  the  latter  part  of  1863  and 
the  first  six  months  of  1864,  upwards  of 
thirty  collections  of  pictures  were  disposed 
of  at  auction,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  real- 
izing, probably,  not  less  than  half  a  million 
of  dollars,  and  at  an  advance  of  fi^m  fifty  to 
one  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  original  cost 
The  most  important  of  these  sales  was  that  of 
Mr.  John  Wolfe's  gallery,  comprising  principal- 
ly excellent  specimens  of  tiie  best  modp 
French,  German,  and  Belgian  painters,  which 
realized  $114,000  in  currency— equivalMt,  at 
the  commencement  of  1864,  to  about  $75,000 
in  specie.  The  success  of  this  sale  was  a  great 
incentive  to  other  collectors  to  dispose  of  their 
works;  but  the  sums  realized  by  the  Wolfe 
gallery,  even  when  reduced  to  a  specie  haaj 
were  too  high  to  become  a  recognized  standard 
of  value ;  and  gradually,  as  the  market  becamo 
overstocked,  prices  declined  to  their  normal 
rate. 

The  succeeding  year  witnessed.comparatiTely 
few  public  sales  in  the  chief  art  emporiums, 
and  a  much  lower  scale  of  prices.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  the  demand  so  prcTalent 
in  1864,  large  numbers  of  foreign  pictures 
continued  to  be  imported,  which  were  am  ai 
prices  aflTording  a  Mr  remuneration  to  the  dwl- 
ers.  These  works  were  confined  almost  exri^ 
sively  to  the  modem  German,  French,  and 
Belgian  schools,  the  prominent  painters  of 
which  are  already  so  well  known  in  the  Umtw 
States  that  no  oonaderable  collection  is  with- 
out specimens  by  one  or  more  of  them.  Not- 
withstanding the  intimate  conmiercial  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
the  demand  for  pictures  by  British  painters  u 
so  slight  that  probably  not  more  than  one 
of  them  is  imported  into  the  country  wh^u 
twenty  of  the  productions  of  Continental  schooH 
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sre  received.  There  was  no  time  during  1865 
when  the  exhibtion  rooms  of  the  picture  deal- 
ers in  New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  did 
not  contain  a  fair  proportion  of  the  latter.  The 
rise  in  value  has  not  been  confined  to  foreign 
importations,  but  native  artists  have  asked  and 
obtained  much  higher  prices  tham  ever  before ; 
•nd  in  manj  cases,  notwithstanding  the  Influx 
of  European  works,  have  received  commissions 
beyond  their  ability  to  execute  immediately. 
Thus,  contrary  to  general  expectation,  but  not 
contrary  to  fiie  experience  of  other  nations 
undo'  similar  conditions,  art  flourished  during 
a  ci^il  war  of  unexampled  magnitude  to  a  de- 
gree never  before  witnessed  in  the  country ; 
ind  to  the  list  of  reputable  artists  wJio  were 
before  the  public  in  1861,  the  names  of  not  a 
kw  of  considerable  promise  had  been  added  at 
the  close  of  1866.  At  the  commencement  of 
tbewar  American  painting  was  practised  al- 
most exclusively  in  three  departments,  landscape, 
portraiture,  and  genre^  the  first  named  bemg 
cultivated  much  more  extensively  than  the  other 
tiro;  and  the  dose  of  the  struggle  fouhd  the 
pm^e  relatively  the  same.  The  year  1865 
proved  no  exception  in  this  reject,  and  to  the 
wrprise  of  most  persons,  who  looked  for  some 
nev  development  of  aim,  or  some  higher  in- 
fluence imparted  by  the  war,  pictures  identical 
in  character  with  tiiose  of  the  last  decade  con- 
tmned  to  be  produced,  the  only  difference  be- 
mg that  the  number  was  increased  and  the 
fility  considerably  iifaproved.  Scarcely  a 
wcture  of  the  large,  historic  type  familiar  to 
boropean  galleries  has  issued,  from  the  studio 
of  an  American  painter;  and  of  the  few  battle 
pieces  or  pictures  illustrating  the  dramatic  epi- 
sodes of  the  war  which  have  been  painted, 
nearly  all  were  the  work  of  foreign  artists  re- 
nding in  the  country.  Humorous  incidents, 
however,  and  subjects  suggested  by  the  camp, 
tiie  bivouac,,  or  Uie  march,  have  found  some 
capable  illustrators.  The  tragic  or  pathetic 
dement,  except  as  developed  in  the  numerous 
dever  designs  for  the  illustrated  newspapers, 
seems  to  be  that  with  which  the  artistic  mind 
rf  the  country  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  grap- 
ple. In  the  most  exciting  periods  of  the  war, 
vben  publio  attention  was  absorbed  with  grave 
eraita,  American  artists  seemed  most  occupied 
in  reproducing  on  the  canvas  the  beautiM 
wsierj  of  their  country ;  and  even  the  young 
members  of  the  profession,  just  coming  upon 
ibe  rtage,  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  influ- 
CDoed  more  strongly  than  their  older  brethren 
by  the  ideas  and  feelings  to  which  the  epoch 
&  given  birth,  were  content  to  follow  in  the 
beaten  path  marked  out  by  their  predecessors. 
Of  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  pro- 
ince  this  result  two  only  need  be  mentioned 
here:  1.  The  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  intel- 
leetoal  fruits,  whether  in  the  domain  of  ai-t 
or  of  literature,  of  which  the  great  rebellion 
has  sown  the  seeds.  2.  The  art  genius  of  the 
nation  has  been  so  exclusively  developed  in 
the  department   of  landscape   painting  that 


it  cannot  be  immediately  diverted  into  other 
channels. 

As  the  commercial  centre  and  metropolis  of 
the  country,  the  city  of  New  York  has,  of  late 
years,  become  the  chief  market  for  the  disposal 
of  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  works  of  art, 
and  is  the  residence  of  a  larger  body  of  arUsts, 
and  the  receptacle  probably  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  art  treasures  than  can  be  found  else- 
where. The  value  of  the  collections  made  ky 
several  of  its  private  citizens  already  forms  a 
large  item  in  estimating  the  wealth  of  the  city, 
and  to  these  collections  very  considerable  ad- 
ditions were  made  in  1865.  A  fresh  impulse 
was  also  given  to  the  development  of  native 
talent  by  the  opening,  on  April  27th,  of  the 
new  building  recently  erected  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  at  the  comer  of  Twenty- 
third  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  fortieth  annual  exhibition  of  that  insti- 
tution. The  building  is  worthy  of  note  as  one 
of  the  first  attempts  in  the  United  States  to 
apply  the  revived  Gothic  style,  now  so  prev- 
alent in  Europe,  to  a  purely  secular  structure  ^ 
It  is  of  rectangular  shape,  and  to  the  casual 
observer  is  noticeable  chiefly  for  the  pleasing 
contrasts  of  gray  and  white  marble,  and  the 
tasteful  sculptures  of  its  exterior  walls.  So 
marked  is  the  contrast  in  these  respects  with 
the  great  mtgority  of  American  publio  build- 
ings that  the  new  Academy  has  been  justly  con- 
sidered to  commemorate  a  new  era  in  national 
architecture,  and  to  be  as  deserving  of  attention 
as  ^e  pictures  and  sculptures  of  which  it  is 
destined  to  become  the  receptacle.  The  inte- 
rior, though  less  capacious  tnan  will  probably 
satisfy  the  needs  of  so  considerable  an  art 
emporium  as  New  York  promises  to  become,  is 
sufficient  for  present  purposes,  and  is  well 
arranged  for  displaying  its  contents  to  advan- 
tage. The  buildmg  was  designed  by  Mr.  P.  B. 
Wight  and  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  The  exhibition  of  1865 
comprised  616  pictures,  drawings,  and  designs, 
and  81  works  in  sculpture,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  satisfectory  and  attractive  in  the  history 
of  the  Academy,  notwithstanding  the  absence 
from  its  galleries  of  works  by 'several  prominent 
contributors  of  former  years.  As  usual,  land- 
scape predominated,  with  every  variety  of 
treatment,  from  academic  generalization  to  the 
most  advanced  pre-Raphaelitism.  Portraiture 
and  genre  were  dso  well  represented,  but  of 
historical  pieces  the  specimens  were  few  and  of 
no  very  promising  quality.  The  National 
Academy  is  now  in  the  forty-first  year  of  its 
existence,  and  numbers  76  academicians  and 
79  associates.  Among  the  former  may  be  men- 
tioned Bierstadt,  Church,  Cropsey,  Durand, 
Gifford,  Gignoux,  Hart,  Kensett,  and  Mignot, 
landscape  painters;  Baker,  Elliott,  Hicks, 
Staigg,  and  Stone,  portrait  painters;  Parley, 
Gray,  Leutze,  Page,  Weir,  and  White,  painters 
of  history  or  ideal  subjects;  Dana,  Hennessy, 
Eastman  Johnson,  and  Mount,  painters  of 
genre;  and  Brown,  Rogers,  Thompson,  and 
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Ward,  scalptore.  Its  associates  comprise  a 
number  of  young  men  of  promise  who  are  des- 
tined to  make  their  mark  at  no  distant  day. 
Early  in  the  year  "  EBstorio  Annals "  of  the 
Academy  were  published  by  Thomas  8.  Cum- 
mings,  one  of  its  founders.  In  November,  a 
collection  of  pictures  was  exliibited  in  the  same 
building,  in  aid  of  the  Artists*  Fund  Society, 
and,  in  the  succeeding  month,  some  sixty  works 
oontribnted  to  it  by  members,  were  sold  at 
auction  for  $7,500.  At  various  times  also,  dur^ 
ing  the  year,  conspicuous  works  by  Bierstadtj 
Huntington,  Kossiter,  Leutze,  Hope,  Carpenter, 
Oropftey,  Hart,  and  others,  were  elsewhere  in 
the  dty  on  public  view,  beades  misoellaneous 
collections  by  native  and  foreign  artists.  Car- 
penter exhibited  a  large  picture  of  President 
Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet,  painted  from  careful 
sittings  by  all  the  persons  represented;  and 
Leutze,  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  act  of  deliv- 
ering an  address  in  front  of  the  Capitol  at 
WashingtcHi.  Hope's  picture  represented  the 
encampment  of  the  "  Army  of  the  Potomac" 
^  at  Cumberland  Landing,  on  the  Pamunkey,  in 
May,  1862.  Under  the  auspices  of  a  London 
Committee,  comprising  such  artists  as  Stanfield, 
Maclise,  and  Goodall,  an  exhibition  of  modern 
paintings  by  English,  Frendi,  and  Flemish  mas- 
ters was,  in  December,  opened  in  the  Studio 
Building,  Tenth  Street.  It  was  the.  fourth  of 
its  kind  held  in  New  York,  and,  apart  from  its 
usefulness  in  developing  a  system  of  interna- 
tional exhibitions  of  art,  and  thereby  educating 
the  American  public  in  a  knowledge  of  the  di^ 
ferent  European  schools,  has  doubtless  proved 
an  incentive  to  American  artists  to  work  with  a 
higher  aim  and  in  vider  fields.  Among  the 
artists  represented  were  Madise,  Mllais, 
Hughes,  Frith,  and  Leighton,  of  the  English 
school;  Meissonnier,  Frdre,  Q^me,  Ary 
Scheffer,  Lambinet,  etc.,  of  the  French  school; 
and  Leys,  Qallait,  Koller,  Lamorini^  etc.,  of 
the  Belgian  school.  Though  prominent  in  the 
annals  of  modern  European  art,  not  all  of  the 
above  names  were  adequately  represented  in 
the  exhibition.  A  noticeable  feature  in  New 
York,  and  generally  also  in  the  larger  dties,  has 
been  the  frequent  exhibition  at  the  establish- 
ments of  prominent  picture  dealers  of  choice 
collections  of  paintings  by  foreign  artists.  The 
noted  French  painter,  G6r6me,  was  in  particu- 
lar represented  by  several  striking  works.  In 
the  department  of  sculpture,  several  works  by 
Rogers,  Ward,  and  TJiompson  merit  attention. 
The  first  of  these  added  to  his  reputation  as  a 
truthful  illustrator  of  inddents  and  character 
associated  with  the  late  war,  by  the  production 
of  three  new  groups :  "  Midnight  on  tiie  Bor- 
der^" "Taking  the  Oatii,"  and  "The  Bush- 
whacker." Ah.  exhibition  of  his  prindpal  de- 
ogns  in  London,  during  the  smnmer,  dicited 
high  encomiums  from  the  art  critics  of  that 
dty.  Thompson  produced  a  model  of  a  statue 
of  Napoleon  L,  and  Ward  one,  of  heroic  size, 
entitled  "  The  Indian  Hunter."  The  latter  it  is 
designed  to  have  cast  in  bronze  by  private  sub- 


scription and  placed  in  the  Central  Park.  Tc 
the  attractions  of  this  resort  is  aboat  to  be 
added  a  hall  of  statuary  in  the  building  for- 
merly employed  as  a  public  arsenal,  which  vill  • 
contain  a  collection  of  casts  from  the  prindpsl 
works  of  the  late  Thomas  Crawford.  A  moo* 
nment  to  Shakespeare  is  also  in  progress  m  the 
Park. 

The  spring  exhibition  of  the  Pennsj-hazua 
Academy  of  Pine  Arts,  opened  in  Philadelphi* 
in  April,  with  a  ooUection  of  over  dght  hun- 
dred paintings,  drawings,  and  sculptures.  **Tbe 
worfa  sent  in  by  our  resident  artists,"  aud  a 
local  critic,  "are  generally  of  a  higher  diss 
than  they  have  heretofore  been.  There  are  a 
smaller  number  of  absolutdy  detestable  woiti 
among  them.  At  the  same  time,  no  new  man 
has  particularly  evidenced  any  tendency  to  rise 
out  of  the  general  ring,  and  we  still  recogmze 
such  artists  as  Bothermel,  Hamilton,  and  Lusb- 
din,  as  by  their  different  classes  of  merit,  io- 
contestably  supreme  upon  the  walls  of  our  yeir- 
ly  exhibition  of  paintings."  In  addition  to  tfaew 
names,  those  of  Moran,  Dana,  Bierstadt.  Blaa- 
velt,  Schussde,  and  many  others  of  local  repu- 
tation, were  well  represented.  Later  in  the 
season  occurred  the  exhibition  of  the  Fhiladel- 

{)hia  Sketch  Club,  containing  a  meritorioos  col- 
ection  of  pictures,  a  portion  of  which  iris  sob- 
eequentiy  transferred  to  New  York  tor  a  simil&r 
purpose. 

The  decoration  of  the  Capitol  and  other  pob- 
lie  buildings  at  Washin*gton  has  made  marked 
progress  during  the  year,  notwithstanding  a 
proposition  to  authorize  Mr.  Powell  to  "paint 
a  picture  for  the  Capitol,  at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $20,000,"  was  defeated  in  Congress,  on  the 
score  principally  that  the  present  was  an  inop- 
portune time  for  appropriations  in  aid  of  art 
The  principal  undertaking  was  the  frescoing  of 
the  canopy  of  the  Capitol  dome  by  Constantine 
Brumidi,  an  artist  who  has  for  many  jean 
been  employed  upon  the  building,  and  whoee 
designs  were  several  years  ago  approved  hja 
Congressional  committee,  and  by  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Hon.  Caleb  B.  Smith.  The 
space  allotted  to  tne  work  comprises  an  area 
of  six  thousand  square  feet,  upon  which  aity- 
three  figures  of  colossal  wze  have  been  desigDed, 
which,  however,  from  the  pavement  hdow,  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet,  wiD 
appear  of  ordinary  life  size.  The  central  figure, 
in  the  chief  of  the  several  groups  which  the 
composition  compriaes,  is  a  portrait  of  Vaah- 
ington,  in  a  sitting  posture.  To  his  right  is  seat- 
ed the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  and  on  the  left  a 
female  figure  representing  Victory  and  Fame, 
proclaiming  freedom.  In  a  semidrde  ia^  a 
^oup  of  females,  representing  the  thirteen  orig- 
inal sister  colonies,  bearing  aloft  a  banner  on 
which  is  inscribed  the  words  EPlurQm  Um^* 
Surrounding  this  under  cirde,  near  the  haw  « 
the  design,  are  six  groims  representing  War, 
Agriculture,  Mechanics,  Commerce,  the  >ai7» 
and  Science.  In  that  of  War,  America,  in  the 
shape  of  the  Goddess  of  liberty,  stands  erect. 
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bearing  in  one  band  a  shield  and  in  the  other  a 
iwxntL  At  her  side  is  the  American  ea^e ;  be- 
Death  her  feet  are  stalwart  men,  some  with  the 
torch  of  the  incendiary  in  their  bands,  others 
croached  bj  the  side  of  cannon.  She  treads  on 
an  emune-bordered  robe,  and  the  whole  is  in- 
tended to  be  typical  of  the  downfall  of  tyranny. 
The  next  group  is  the  Arts  and  Sciences — ^pre- 
sided oyer  by  the  Goddess  Minerva.  Frantlin 
and  Fulton  are  prominent  figures  in  this  group, 
sndTarious  emblems  typifying  the  national  ad- 
ranccment  in  Art  and  Science  are  introduced. 
These  descriptions  indicate  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  whole  composition,  which  is  in  the 
dasBical  allegorical  style,  with  abundant  illas- 
trations  derived  from  pagan  mythology.  The 
▼ork  win  probably  be  completed  in  the  spring 
of  1866.  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the 
ornamentation  of  the  national  Capitol  may  be 
mentioned  the  fact,  that  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  considered  it  ne- 
eessary  to  inform  that  body  that  the  superb 
bronze  doors  of  the  rotunda,  designed  by  Craw- 
ford, have  been  recently  much  mutilated  and 
otherwise  injured,  chiefly,  it  is  8Upp*)sed,  by 
relic  and  curoslty  hunters.  In  view  of  this 
▼andfllism,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  doors 
Bhoold  be  deposited  in  some  less  public  place. 
Hie  art  of  polychromy  has  recently  been  ap- 
pKed  to  the  ceiling  of  the  great  central  hall  of 
the  Patent  Office  in  Washington,  by  Mr.  Shulter, 
an  artist  of  some  experience.  The  result  is 
described  as  very  beautifW,  and  the  general 
efiet  as  equal  to  that  of  any  similar  apartment 
reeently  ornamented  in  this  style  in  Europe. 

FITZROY,  Vice-Admiral  Robkbt,  a  British 
naval  ofScer,  meteorolorist,  and  author,  bom  at 
Ampton  Hall,  Suffolk,  July  6, 1805,  died  by  his 
own  hand,  April  80,  1865.  In  February,  1818, 
he  entered  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Ports- 
mouth, where  he  was  awarded  a  medal  for  his 
proficiency  in  his  studies.  The  following  year 
M  was  appointed  to  the  "  Owen  Glendower," 
then  coasting  between  Brazil  and  Northeni 
Pero.  Subsequently  he  served  upon  other  ves- 
nla,  passing  throD^  the  different  grades  of 
promotioii  until  in  1884  he  was  made  captain 
of  the  "Beagle,"  a  vessel  employed  in  survey- 
ing the  shores  of  Patagonia,  Terra  del  Fuego, 
(Mi,  and  Peru.  During  these  surveys  he  ex- 
Mded  considerably  more  than  £8,000  out  of 
Ik  private  fortune  in  buying,  equipping,  and 
mamiing  small  vessels  as  tenders,  to  enable  him 
to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  Admiralty,  an 
outlay  which  was  not  refunded  to  him.  In, 
IWl  Capt  Fitzroy  sat  in  the  House  of  Com- ' 
nwns  as  member  for  Dunham,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  selected  to  attend  the  Arch- 
duke Frederick  of  Austria,  in  his  tour  through 
Great  Britain.  In  1848  he  introduced  a  bill 
into^  Parliament  for  establishing  mercantile 
nwrine  boards,  and  enforcing  the  examination 
of  masters  and  mates  in  the  merchant  service, 
and  the  same  year  went  out  as  governor  of 
New  Zealand.  In  1854,  upon  the  ostablish- 
taeni  of  the  meteorological  department  of  the 


Board  of  Trade,  Capt  F.  was  placed  at  its  head- 
and  to  him  are  owing  the  storm  signals  and 
other  models  of  warning  that  are  now  in  use 
for  the  benefit  of  seamen.  His  own  life,  how- 
ever, was  the  price  of  his  devotion  to  his  duties. 
His  brain  became  overtaxed,  and  while  in  an 
unsound  state  of  mind  he  deliberately  cut  his 
own  throat.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  en- 
titled **  Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyages 
of  H.  M.  S.  *  Adventure,'  and  *  Beagle,' "  four 
vols. ;  "Remarks  on  New  Zealand,"  1846;  and 
"Sailing  Directions  for  South  America,"  1868. 
He  was  made  Rear- Admiral  in  1857,  and  Vice- 
Admiral  in  1868. 

FLORIDA.  This  State  was  so  far  removed 
fh>m  the  scenes  of  war,  that  no  event  of  general 
importance  took  place  previous  to  the  measures 
for  its  reorganization  under  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. On  July  18, 1865,  President  Johnson 
issued  his  proclamation  appointmg  'William 
Marvin  Provisional  Governor  of  Florida.  This 
proclamatimi  was  similar  in  all  respects  except 
the  date,  name  of  the  State  and  Pro^onal  Gov- 
ernor, with  the  one  issued  relative  to  Alabama, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  Grovernor 
soon  commenced  his  duties,  and  on  Augost  2d 
delivered  an  address  to  the  people  of  Jackson- 
viUe.  He  proposed  to  make  known  the  plan 
of  the  President,  and  to  call  their  attention  to 
those  subjects  most  essential  to  their  welfare. 
Confiscation,  he  said,  had  been  practised  on 
both  sides ;  but,  by  the  failure  of  the  rebellion, 
all  property  confiscated  by  the  officers  of  the 
Confederacy  would  now  revert  to  the  original 
owners.  Pardon  was  now  offered,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  to  all.  These  exceptions  were  pre- 
sumed to  be  persons  of  superior  intelligence,  and 
with  ability  to  make  some  effort  to  secure  par 
don ;  persons  of  greater  responsibility  and  obli- 
gations to  the  State.  For  himself  he  shoidd 
take  pleasure  in  reoommending  to  the  President 
f^  who  were  truly  penitent,  and  gave  good  evi- 
dence of  a  determination  to  be  good  citizens  in 
the  future.  The  decrees  of  confiscation  of  houses 
and  lands,  which  had  been  entered  upon  by  the 
Federal  authorities  in  the  absence  of  the  owners 
and  without  their  appearing,  would  be  opened 
when  tJiese  owners  had  been  embraced  in  the 
amnesty  proclamation.  They  would  be  allowed 
to  appear  and  have  a  f uL  hearing  on  their  merits, 
and  might  plead  their  pardons,  if  such  plea 
{d^ould  be  aeemed  admissible  in  their  cases. 
With  the  fail  of  the  Confederacy,  the  blade 
man's  bondage  has  been  brought  to  an  end,  and 
he  can  never  be  enslaved  here  again.  He  had 
no  authority  to  resuscitate  the  civil  authoritdes, 
or  to  appoint  any  one  to  an  office  beyond  what 
was  necessary  to  the  calling  of  the  State  Con- 
vention. His  business  was  to  assist  them  to 
inaugurate  a  State  Government.  He  appealed 
to  them  to  lay  aside  all  revengeful  feeling,  and 
to  enter  with  ardor  and  good  faith  upon  the 
new  order  of  affairs.  On  the  next  day  tne  GU)v- 
emor  issued  the  following  proclamation  to  the 
people,  stating  the  details  of  the  plan  upon  which 
he  intended  to  proceed: 
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8.  A  constitution,  republican  in  form,  haring  been 
made,  altered,  or  amended,  and  adapted  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  the  conrention  will  provide,  br  a 
schedule,  for  the  election  of  a  Goremor  and  Gen- 
eral Assemblj,  and  for  the  reorganization  of  a  per- 
manent State  goremment. 

9.  By  the  operations  and  results  of  the  war  slayerj 
has  ceased  to  exist  in  the  State.  It  cannot  be  re- 
Tired.  Every  Toter  for  delegates  to  the  conrention, 
in  taking  the  amnestj  oath,  takes  a  solemn  oath  to 
support  the  ft^edom  of  the  former  slare.  The  free- 
dom intended  is  the  full,  ample,  and  complete  free- 
dom of  a  citisen  of  the  United  States.  This  does  not 
necessarily  include  the  privilege  of  roting;  but  it 
does  include  the  idea  of  full  constitutional  guarantees 
of  future  possession  and  quiet  enjopaent  The  ques- 
tion of  his  TOting  is  an  open  question— a  proper  sub- 
iect  for  discussion — and  is  to  be  decided  as  a  ques- 
tion of  sound  policy  by  the  conrention  to  be  called. 

10.  Upon  the  establishment  of  a  rei)ublican  form 
of  State  goremment,  under  a  constitution  which 
guarantees  and  secures  liberty  to  all  the  inhabitants 
alike,  without  distinction  of  color,  there  will  no  longer 
exist  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  restoring  the 
State  to  its  proper  constitutional  relations  to  the 
Goremment  of  the  United  States,  whereby  its  peo- 
ple will  be  entiUed  to  protection  br  the  United  States 
against  inrasion,  insurrection,  ana  domestic  riolence. 

Giren  at  Tallahassee,  Florida,  this  23d  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1865. 

WILLIAM  MARTIN^  Provisional  Goremor. 
Samuu.  J.  DooQLAS,  Private  Secretary. 

The  members  of  the  Oonvention,  thus  called, 
were  duly  elected  on  October  10th,  and  assem- 
bled at  Tallahassee  on  the  26tli.  The  Conven- 
tion was  organized  by  the  election  of  E»  D. 
Tracy,  of  Nassau  County,  as  president,  with 
other  officers.  The  Provisional  Governor, 
Marvin,  in  his  message  to  that  body,  stated 
that  the  former  slave  had  became  free,  and  in 
the  reCstablishment  of  the  State  Government  it 
was  necessary  to  recognize  that  fact,  and  to 
fi-ame  the  Constitution  accordingly.  It  was 
expected  they  would  declare  in  the  Consti- 
tution that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude,  except  for  crime,  shall  exbt  He 
recommended  tnat  the  Constitution  should  de- 
fine, with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible,  what 
the  civil  rights  and  political  privileges  of  the 
emancipated  negro  snould  be.  He  said :  "  It 
may  be  difficult  to  define,  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  wherein  freedom  in  society  and  under 
an  organized  government  consists.  But  I  think 
it  may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  to  consist 
chiefly,  in  the  right  to  be  protected,  by  consti- 
tutional law,  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  in  the 
acquisition  by  honest  industry  of  property,  in 
its  possession  and  transmission  to  heirs,  in  a 
right  to  personal  security  and  locomotion,  and, 
generally,  in  a  right  to  improve  one's  intellec- 
tuaL  moral,  and  religious  condition,  and  to  pur- 
sue happiness  according  to  one's  own  ideas  of 
happiness,  not  interfering  with  the  exercise  of 
the  same  right  on  the  part  of  others.  But 
freedom  does  not  necessarily  include  the  idea 
of  a  participation  in  the  affairs  of  Government. 
The  privilege  of  voting  at  elections,  the  capacity 
to  hold  office,  or  to  sit  on  juries,  are  not  essen- 
tial rights  of  freedom.  They  are  privileges 
conferred  or  duties  enjoined  upon  certain  per- 
sons or  classes  of  persons  by  the  supreme  power 


of  the  State,  for  and  on  account  of  the  pnbiid 
good ;  and  the  persons  or  classes  of  persons  upon 
whom  these  privileges  are  oonfeired  or  these 
duties  ei\joined,  may  be  increased  or  diminiahed, 
within  reasonable  limits,  without  impairing 
rights  of  freedom,  according  as  that  power  may 
determine.  Persop^  may.  be  free,  without  the 
capacity  to  hold  office,  to  sit  on  a  iury,  or  to 
vote  at  elections.  The  En^ish  peq)le  at©  free, 
and  yet  not  one-tenth  of  the  adult  male  popu- 
lation are  entitled  by  law  to  vote  at  elections 
or  to  sit  on  juries.  In  our  own  State,  forogn- 
ers  are  not  entitled  to  vote  or  to  sit  on  juries 
until  they  have  been  naturalized,  yet  they  are 
free;  women  and  children  are  not  entitled  to 
votcL  or  hold  office,  or  sit  on  a  jury,  yet  they 
are  tree."  He  also  recommended  the  adoptioD 
of  the  Federal  Constitutional  amendment  rela- 
tive to  slavery;  that  negroes  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  testify  in  courts  of  justice,  and  that 
the  Convention  should  adopt  suitable  measnres 
to  guard  the  two  races  against  disoriminadons 
to  be  made  between  them  by  the  courts  or  the 
Legislature  in  any  matter  touching  their  ri^ta. 
He  further  recommended  the  passage  of  an  or- 
dinance declaring  that  the  ordinance  called  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession,  passed  by  a  convention 
of  the  people  on  the  10th  day  of  January,  1861 
was  and  is  null  and  void;  and  an  additional 
ordinance  annulling  or  ratifying  such  other  or- 
dinances, acts  of  the  Le^slature,  and  judicial 
proceedings,  as  the  interest  of  the  State  might 
require. 

The  Convention,  in  the  progress  of  its  busi- 
ness, adopted  the  following  ordinance  relatire 
to  secession : 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Floridt  tre 
anxious  in  good  faitn  to  restore  the  State  to  her  for- 
mer peacef^  relations  with  the  United  States ;  th6r^ 
fore, 

A  4t  ordained  by  the  people  of  the  State  o/Fimda, 
in  convention  attemhUdf  That  the  ordinance  adopted 
by  the  convention  of  the  people  on  the  10th  daf  of 
January.  1861,  known  as  the  Secession  Ordinance 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  annulled. 

On  the  passage  of  the  ordinance,  an  amend- 
ment was  moved  to  substitute  the  words  "ii 
null  and  void  "  in  place  of  "  annulled."  The 
motion  failed  to  pass,  and  the  vote  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  ordinance  was  unanimous. 

The  following  ordinance  in  relation  to  sla- 
very was  also  adopted : 

Whereas,  slavery  has  been  destroyed  in  this  State 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States ;  therefore, 

Be  a  ordained  hy  the  people  qf  the  State  of  Florida, 
in  convention  assmblea.  That  neither  sUverx  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude  shall  iu  future  exist  in  this  State, 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party 
shall  hare  been  convicted  by  the  Courts  of  the  Stats; 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  State,  without  distino; 
tion  of  color,  are  free,  and  shall  enjoy  the  richti  of 
person  and  property  without  distinction  of  color. 

In  the  preamble  the  words  "  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  '*  were  added  as  an 
amendment  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  on 
the  motion  of  a  member,  who  "wished  tha 
world  to  know  that  the  aboHtion  of  sUvery  oy 
the  people  of  Florida  was  not  a  volontaiy  ac^ 
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QD  their  part,  bat  a  oompxilsory  meosuro  adopted 
m  obedience  to  the  oommanda  of  the  President, 
after  alavery  had  been  destroyed  bj  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  (Government."  This  amend- 
ment was  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  20  yeas  to  14 
nays. 

The  following  ordinance  repudiating  the  State 
debt  was  ^so  adopted.  The  vote  was — ^reas 
S3;  nays  9.  Its  adoption  was  nnderstood  to 
be  the  desire  of  the  Federal  Government,  other- 
vise  it  would  not  have  been  passed  by  tiie  Con- 
ventioo: 

A  U  ordainsd  hy  ike  people  of  TioridOy  in  eon/oefi' 
tMnk^membUd,  That  all  State  Treasury  notes  issued, 
tnd  all  other  liabilities  contracted  by  the  State  of 
Florida,  on  or  after  the  10th  day  of  January,  a.  d. 


eemblj  shall  hare  no  power  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof. 

The  following  ordinance,  defining  the  posi- 
tion of  tiie  freedmen  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
vas  adopted — yeas  26 ;  nays  19 : 


etses  affecting  the  rights  or  remedies  of  colored 
persons,  no  person  shaJl  be  incompetent  to  testify  as 
•  witness  on  account  of  color.  In  all  other  cases, 
the  testimony  of  colored  persons  shall  be  excluded, 
anleas  made  competent  by  ftiture  leffislation.  The 
juy  shall  judge  of  the  creoibility  of  the  testimony. 

The  Convention  further  ordered  that  the 
Section  of  Governor  and  other  executive  offi- 
cers, Judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts. 
Solicitors,  Representatives  in  Congress,  and 
members  of  the  Legislature,  should  be  held  on 
Kov€mber  29th,  and  that  the  Legislature  should 
aaaemble  on  the  third  Monday  of  December. 
On  November  10th  Governor  Marvin  sent  the 
fi)Oowing  despatch  to  President  Johnson : 

Taixahassbb,  "BiA^  Nov.  18,  lS63t 
The  Convention  has  annulled  the  ordinance  of  se- 
cesibn,  abolished  slavery,  and  declared  that  all  the 
inbsbitants  of  the  State,  without  distinction  of  color, 
tre free;  and  that  no  person  shall  be  incompetent  to 
tvtiiy  as  a  witness  on  account  of  color  in  any  matter 
^Mrein  a  colored  person  is  concerned. 

U  has  repudiated  the  State  debt  contracted  in 
rapport  of  the  rebellion,  amended  the  constitution  in 
otter  respects,  and  adjourned. 

WnjJAM  MARVIN,  Provisional  Governor. 

During. the  sessions  of  the  Convention  the 
Governor  had  reported  its  progress  to  the  au- 
thorities at  Washington,  and  received  the  fol- 
lowing reply : 

WAsmKQToy.  Nov.  1, 1965. 
Tour  letter  of  October  7  was  received  and  sub- 
^^  to  the  President  He  is  ^p^tified  with  the 
■Torable  progress  toward  reorganization  in  Florida, 
ttd  directs  me  to  say  that  he  regutls  the  ratification 
^  fbe  Legislature  of  the  Congressional  amendment 
01  ibe  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  indispen- 
ttble  to  a  successful  restoration  of  the  true  loyal  re- 
litMos  between  Florida  and  the  other  States,  and 
aquallv  indisoensable  to  the  return  of  peace  and  har- 
mony througbout  the  republic. 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

These  measures  had  been  ably  opposed  dur- 
ing thdr  consideration  by  the  Convention,  but 


their  ultimate  adoption  was  satisfactory  to  the 
people. 

The  election,  which  was  held  on  November 
29,  resulted  in  the  choice  of  David  8.  Walker 
as  Governor,  and  W.  W.  J.  Kelley  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor;  Secretary  of  State,  B.  F.  Allen; 
Attorney-General,  J.  B.  Galbraith  ;  Comp- 
troller, L  G.  Pyles ;  Treasurer,  C.  II.  Austen ; 
Benresentative  in  Congress,  Ferdinand  McLeod  ^ 
Juoge  of  Suwanee  Circuit,  T.  T.  Long;  Jndge 
of  Eastern  Circuit,  E.  A.  Putnam.  Members 
of  the  Legislature  were  also  chosen.  The  en- 
tire vote  polled  was  less  than  4,000.  In  1860 
the  vote  of  the  State  at  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion was  14,847. 

The  Legislature  was  organized  on  December 
18th.  Provisional  Governor  Marvin  delivered 
an  address,  in  which  he  recommended  the  pas- 
sage of  laws  which  should  secure  to  freedmen 
their  rights  of  person  and  of  property,  ffive 
them  an  easy  ana  cheap  remedy  for  the  coflec- 
tion  of  wages,  and  protect  them  against  imposi- 
tion. At  the  same  time  he  urged  that  meas- 
ures should  be  devised  for  obliging  the  negro 
to  fdlfil  his  contracts,  and  prevent  him  from 
leaving  his  employer  at  a  time  when  his  ser- 
vices were  most  needed.  On  December  21st 
the  newly  elected  governor.  Walker,  was  duly 
Inaugurated.  In  his  address  he  recommendea 
the  adoption  of  measures  similar  to  those  urged 
hy  Provisional  Governor  Marvin.  He  opposed 
the  granting  of  suffrage  to  the  negroes  as  a 
measure  to  which  neither  an  honest  nor  consci- 
entious consent  could  be  given. 

The  Legislature  elected  as  Senatoi*s  to  Con- 
gress Governor  Marvin  and  Wilkinson  McCall. 
On  January  18th  the  following  despatch  was 
sent  from  President  Johnson  to  Governor  Mar- 
vin: 

DXPA£TMSXT  OF  StATH,  WASmHOTON,  JftU.  18,  ISMw 

To  Hit  Excellency  William  Marvin.  Ptovieional  Gov* 
emor  of  the  State  qf  Florida,  TaUahaeeee: 
Sir:  The  time  has  arrived  when,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  care  and 
conduct  of  the  proper  affairs  of  the  Sttfte  of  Florida 
may  be  remitted  to  the  constitutional  authorities 
chosen  by  the  people  thereof,  without  danger  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  therefore,  you  are 
relieved  from  the  trust  which  was  heretofore  reposed 
in  vou  as  Provisional  Governor  of  the  State  of  Florida. 
Whenever  the  Governor  elect  shall  have  become 
qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Executive 
office,  you  will  transfer  the  papers  and  property  of 
the  State,  now  in  your  custoay,  to  his  Excellency 
Governor  Walker".  It  ^pves  me  especial  pleasure  to 
convey  to  jou  the  President's  acknowledgments  of 
the  fidelity,  lovalty,  and  discretion  which  have  marked 
your  administration. 

Tou  will  please  give  me  a  reply,  specifying  the  day 
on  which  this  communication  is  receivea. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  Excellency's  most 
obedient  servant,  W.  HUNTER, 

Acting  Secretary. 

DsFABTmsTT  OP  Stath,  WAsniNOTOir,  Jan.  18, 1866L 
To  m»  Fxeellency  D.  S,  Walker,  Governor  of  ike  State 

of  Florida.  Tallahassee: 

Sir  :  By  direction  of  the  President,  I  have  the  honor 
herewith  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  a  communica- 
tion which  has  been  addressed  to   his  Excellency 
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William  Marvin,  late  Prorisional  GoTeroor  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  whereby  he  has  been  reliered  of  the 
trust  heretofore  imposea  in  him,  and  directed  to  de- 
liver into  jour  Excellency's  possession  the  papers 
and  property  relating  to  that  trust. 

I  have  the  honor  to  tender  to  you  the  codperation 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  whenever  it 
may  be  found  necessary  in  effecting  the  earlr  resto- 
ration and  the  permanent  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
the  State  over  which  you  have  been  called  to  preside. 

I  have  the  honor  to.be,  with  great  respect^  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

W.  HUNTER,  Acting  Secretary. 

On  transferring  the  oflSce  to  Governor  Walker. 
Provisional  Governor  Marvin  thns  described 
the  condition  of  affairs : 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  militia  or  volunteer 
troops  shall  appear  under  arms  before  they  have  re- 
ceived special  orders  from  myself  or  the  Constitu- 
tional Governor,  unless  in  some  unforeseen  case  of 
justifiable  necessity.  The  admirable  disposition 
made  of  the  white  troops  of  the  United  States  by  the 
General  in  command  will  secure  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  the  State,  if  the  civil  authorities  do  their  duty,  as 
I  have  no  doubt  they  will.  The  colored  troops  nave 
nearly  all  been  removed  from  the  interior  of  the  State 
to  the  seaboard,  and  I  am  assured  that  the  remainder 
will  be  iust  as  soon  as  the  interest  of  the  public  ser- 
vice will  permit  it. 

He  represented  the  State  Government  as  en- 
tering on  its  new  career  under  great  difficulty 
and  embarrassment  The  people  were  greatly 
impoverished  by  the  war  and  poorly  prepared 
to  pay  taxes.  The  State  Treasury  was  empty. 
Taxes  upon  the  lands  of  the  State  were  due  to 
the  United  States  Treasury  nearly  to  the  amount 
of  $77,520.  The  labor  of  the  State  was  dis- 
organized and  demoralized,  and  the  whole 
fabric  of  society  more  or  less  disturbed  by  the 
constant  friction  and  irritation  produced  by  the 
new  state  of  aifairs.  Martial  law  continued 
to  exist  for  the  higher  crimes,  and  might  at  any 
time  be  extended.  He  recommended  that  the 
Treasury  should  be  replenished  by  taxation,  and 
that  a  temporary  loan  should  be  obtained  for 
immediate  necessities.  He  further  said :  **  We 
need  to  look  calmly,  dispassionately,  and  ear- 
nestly at  our  real  and  true  condition,  and  realize 
it  in  all  it«  force,  and  then  we  ought  patiently, 
enduringly,  and  faithfully  to  labor  to  improve 
it." 

FRANCE,  an  empire  in  Europe:  Emperor, 
Louis  Napoleon  (Napoleon  HI.),  bom  April  20, 
1808,  chosen  hereditary  Emperor  by  a  "Ple- 
biscite" of  7,864.189  against  231,145  votes, 
November  21  ana  22,  1852 :  son,  Napoleon 
Eug6ne  Louis  Jean  Joseph,  bom  March  16, 
1856. 

There  are  in  the  Government  of  France  five 
divisions  :  the  Emperor,  the  Ministers,  the 
Oonncil  of  State,  the  Senate,  and  the  Legisla- 
tive Body  {Corpt  LegislatW),  The  Ministers, 
the  Members  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  those 
of  the  Senate,  are  all  nominated  solely  by  the 
Emperor.  The  Senate  is  to  consist  of  no  more 
than  one  band  red  and  fifty  members,  and  the 
Cardinals,  Marshals,  and  Admirals  of  the  Em- 
pire belong  to  it  by  right  of  their  dignity.  The 
members  of  the  Legislative  Body  are  elected 


for  the  term  of  six  years  by  general  sofrago,  at 
the  rate  of  one  member  to  every  85,000 
electors.  The  Legislative  Body,  which  was 
chosen  in  1863,  consists  of  three  hundred  and 
eighty-three  members.  Its  President  is  Ooont 
Walewski,  appointed  September  1, 1865.  At 
the  general  election,  in  1863,  the  combmed 
Opposition  succeeded  in  electing  about  thirty- 
five  of  its  candidates.  Since  then,  until  Jan- 
uary, 1866,  twenty-seven  partial  elections  have 
been  held  in  the  Departments  of  the  Cdte  d'Or, 
Seine,  Pyrenees  Orientales,  Bas-Rhin,  Vofiges, 
Nord,  Gard,  Dordogne,  Ard^he,  Aude,  Bas^i©- 
Calais,  Finisterre,  Charente  Inf&rieore,  Calra- 
doa,  Mame,  Puy-de-Dome,  Landes,  Oise,  Baases- 
Pyr^n^s,  Aisne,  and  Yonne.  These  divers 
electoral  districts  are  spread  over  all  France, 
and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  indicatiTe 
of  the  progress  of  pubho  opinion  throughout 
the  country.  In  1868  those  twenty-seven  dis- 
tricts gave  546,000  votes  to  the  Government, 
and  only  200,000  to  the  independent  candidates; 
whereas  the  same  districts  gave  in  the  partial 
elections  455,000  votes  to  the  former,  and  298,- 
000  to  the  latter,  showing  a  transfer  of  about 
100,000  votes  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
reducing  the  difference  to  the  credit  of  the 
ofiicial  nominees,  which  was  346,000  votes,  to 
157,000.  In  1863  the  independent  candidates 
obtained  a  minority  in  only  three  of  the  twenty- 
seven  districts,  namely,  those  of  the  Seine.  In 
the  partial  elections,  the  independent  or  Oppo- 
sition candidates  were  elected  in  devcn  of  Uiose 
districts,  viz.,  those  of  the  Seine,  in  the  C6te- 
d'Or,  Bas-Rhin,  Vosges,  Nord,  Charente  hr 
rj&rieure,  Marae,  Puy-de-Ddme,  Aisne. 

The  area  of  France  amounts  to  207,282  square 
mdes.  The  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  1861,  was  37,882,225  souls.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment  takes  a  census  every  five  years,  or  twice 
as  often  as  that  of  the  United  States  or  Great 
Britain.  It  appears  from  comparative  retams 
that  the  French  population  increases  very  dowly 
compared  with  some  other  countries.  The  fol- 
lowing statistics  exhibit  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants in  France,  at  each  census,  from  1636  to 
1861: 


CMMMofPoimla. 

tiOQ.    *^ 

laenM*. 

AumUbcmm 

1886 

88,540,910 
84,280,148 
85,400,476 
8,M88,1T0 
86,189,864 
864)17,254 

633,269 
1,170,898 
8^684 
845,194 
677,890 

1841 

O.ll 

1S4« 

1S51 

o.ai 

1856 

0.tt 

1861 

0.tt 

From  these  returns  it  appears  that  daring  the 
period  from  1851  to  1861  the  population  of 
France  has  increased  only  about  2.7  per  oeni% 
while  the  population  of  the  United  States  during 
the  ten  years  from  1850  to  1860  increased  35.58 
per  cent  The  French  census  furnishes  some 
singular  facts,  showing  the  disinclination  of  the 
population  of  the  empire  to  emigrate.  Of  the 
86,864,678  souls  composing  the  purely  French 
population  of  the  empire,  but  8,883,679  wtf« 
domiciled  out  of  the  departments  where  tw^ 
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were  bom ;  more  than  88  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
tire population  were  living  in  their  depart- 
ments. The  agricoltural  population  of  France 
is  fiet  down  at  53.15  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  the 
manufacturing  29.42 ;  the  commercial  4.11;  the 
Tarious  professions  4.15,  and  the  clergy  0.6. 
Statistical  returns  show  that  in  England  the 
agricdtural  population  is  about  25  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  and  it  is  stated  that  on  the  Con- 
tinent the  proportions  fluctnate,  in  the  different 
oountries,  between  80  and  40  per  cent. 

Algeria,  which  is  divided  into  the  tliree  prov- 
ioees  of  Algiers,  Constantino,  and  Oran,  has  a 
population  of  2,999,124  inhabitants,  of  whom 
(18d4)  204,877  were  Europeans. 

The  Government  of  France  is  constantly  ex- 
tending the  frontier  of  its  colonies,  as  will  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  following  table  with 
that  given  in  the  Annual  Cyclopedia  for 
1864: 


CoLOinn 

(ISSS). 

HMtUM. 

PopaUtloD. 

Arf,.     ,      ; 

S,28«,963 
27,842.460 
29,103,913 

2,130,000 

1,728,870 

AMa 

787,613 

Aaerica 

806,912 

Omntet 

65,000 

Total.. 

eo.868,885 

2.888,294 

Under  the  protectorate  of  Franco  are  the  fol- 
lowing countiies : 


iito-ambodla 

ifritt— Porto  Novo,  on  iha  Gold  Coast. 
Ooeuka— Society  IsUmda 

Touboofti  Islands  (2) 

Pomotou       "     (79) 

"      (6) 


Gambler 


Total 7,786,5141,040,897 


The  budget  for  1866,  as  voted  by  the  Senate 
lod  the  Legislative  Body,  was  as  follows : 

Beoeipts. 

Expsxais. 

OrtBnaiy  Budget 

Extnonlinaiy  Budget . . . 

FnnciL 

1,982,987,155 

151,80^011 

1,981,418,808 
149,718,800 

2,084,792,166 

2,031,187.603 

Snrplns  of  receipts,  8,654,558. 

According  to  the  budget  of  the  Minister  of 
War  for  1866,  the  array  was  composed  as  fol- 
lows: 


1 

Vi  AO^Yo^o-asa. 

Will  FoOTlXfi, 

Mim. 

HotfA 

M«1L 

lUwn, 

Ifl^.... ,..,.... 

Sv4lLI 

lan 

47.0 1  i 
lO^tMS 
1,U9 

^4U 

I.ftU 

S&,6*^ 

l.N.44fl 

S«t^«*— i 

&tHi/„..„,.. 

65,1100 
4li,?^3 

^S  ::::::::: 

}A<Vi 

I'i^mO 

4a4,i5;> 

^a^ 

757 J9a;  143,SJJ3 

The  navy,  on  January  1,  1865,  was,  ac- 
WTding  to  the  Gotha  Almanac  for  1866,  as 
follows: 


Irun-clad    screw   steamera,.  | 

built  or  ballding j 

Screw  steamers,  not  iron-clad. 

Sfde-wheel  steamera 

Sailing  vessels 


M 

240 

84 
97 


HoiMpowMl 


952 

4,667 

474 

1,488 


19,985 

63,929 
17,880 


The  Blue  Book  presented  to  the  Legislative 
Body  by  the  Government' in  1866  has  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  the  navy:  "During  the 
year  1865  the  construction  of  vessels  for  the 
new  fleet  has  continued  to  the  extent  of  the 
credits  allowed.  The  bases  adopted  in  1857 
have  been  completed  by  new  types  of  iron-clad 
vessels  more  esi)ecially  intended,  some  for  dis- 
tant missions,  others  for  the  defence  of  our 
ports,  roadsteads,  and  rivers.  Two  of  those 
war  vessels,  belonging  to  the  category  of  those 
inserted  in  the  tables  presented  in  past  years  in 
the  statement  of  the  situation  of  the  empire, 
have  therefore  been  built;  an  iron-clad  cor- 
vette, and  a  coast-guard  vessel  with  a  spur. 
The  number  of  vessels  in  this  fleet,  which  (ex- 
clusive of  gunboats)  was  128  on  the  81st  De- 
cember, 1864,  is  129  on  the  81st  December, 
1865.    They  are  subdivided  as  follows : 


Fast 

V4M«1S. 


Iron-dad  frigates 

Iron-clad  corvettes 

Coast-guard  iron-clad  rams. . . . 
Ships  of  the  lino,  not  iron-clad. 

Frigates,  not  iron-clad 

Corvettes,  not  iron-clad 

Advico-boats,  not  iron-clad. . . . 


Totals 100 


Mixed 
VcaMli.  ToUL 


28 
6 


10 

1  • 
1 

86 
24 
11 

4G 


29       129 


Thus  the  new  fleet  has  been  increased  by  sL 
finished  vessels,  viz. :  three  iron-clad  frigates, 
of  1,000  horses'  power;  one  iron  corvette,  of 
500  horses'  power ;  one  iron-clad  coast-guard, 
of  500  horses'  power ;  one  corvette,  not  iron- 
clad, of  500  horses'  power.  The  steam  fleet 
comprises,  now  finishmg  or  afloat,  11  vessels,  of 
7,050  horses'  power.  Lastly,  the  steam  fleet 
on  the  stocks  counts  28  vessels,  in  difierent  de- 
grees of  advancement." 

Tlie  general  and  special  commerce  of  France 
with  the  countries  of  America  during  the  year 
1868  was  as  follows  (value  expressed  in  mill- 
ions of  francs) : 


IXPOBTS. 

EXPOKTS. 

General 
Com. 

SpMtul 

Com. 

Gfoeral 
Com. 

•cSnu 

United  States  of  America. ,. 
Mexico 

92.1 

4.9 

1.6 

8T.4 

84.6 

52.6 

88.6 

7.2 

84.5 

0.4 
1.9 
7.8 

61.5 
4.8 
0.8 
28.7 
67.7 
61.2 
82.7 
7.6 
80.1 

0.4 
1.1 
5.7 

107.S 
22.2 

0.1 
14.8 
81.7 
44.4 
28.4 
S4.8 
88 

0.2 

1  f 

6 

6.6 

94.2 
16.4 

Hovti 

11 

Brazil 

588 

Argentine  Repnbllo 

Uruguay 

82.9 
16.7 

Chill. 

23.7 

Pern 

25.8 

Bolivia 

0.2 

£cuador 

1.4 

United  States  of  Colombia. . 
Venezuela 

6.2 
6.2 

The  commerce  with  some  of  the  leading  coun- 
tries of  Europe  was  as  follows  (value  expressed 
in  millions  of  francs)  : 


SCO 


FRAKOE. 


Boasla 

81.8 
265 
691 
860.7 
247.3 

82.2 
188.7 
688.8 
287.7 
204.8 

84.1 

228.2 

1,088.8 

245.8 

854.2 

80.4 

Oemun  ZoUverein 

Great  Dritoin. 

208.8 
796.8 

B^lfliam ,,- 

210.6 

Italy 

287.8 

The  total  commerce  of  France,  during  the 
year  1868,  was  (value  expressed  in  millions  of 
fhmcs): 
lmport»--OeneraI  Commeroe 8,288.4 

Special  Oommeroe 2,426.4 

Exports— General  Commeroe 8.526.4 

Special  Commeroe 2.682.5 

The  movements  of  shipping  during  1864  were 
ns  follows : 


VRSftETA 

CXJUSSD. 

SUpc 

Toaiuc.. 

Ship.. 

Tou«g«. 

French .» 

18,814 
18,821 

1,879,145 
8,781,897 

18,840 
19,058 

2,089,648 

Foreign 

2,888,719 

Total 

82,185 

4,760,542 

82,808 

4,908,882 

The  merchant  navy,  on  Deoemher  81,  1868, 
consisted  of: 


Skipc 

Toaiuc. 

Sailing  Vessels 

14,747 
845 

900,817 

Btfltm^m. 

84,918 

Total 

16,092 

98^285 

Coasting  Vessels 

8,005 

65,199 

The  speech  of  the  Emperor,  on  receiving  the 
diplomatic  corps,  on  January  2,  1865,  did  not 
contain  any  remarks  of  prominent  interest. 
The  Emperor  promised  to  make  every  effort  that 
his  relations  with  foreign  powers  should  "  be 
ever  animated  by  respect  for  right,  and  love  of 
peace  and  justice." 

The  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  J.  Baroche, 
on  January  1st,  sent  a  circular  to  all  the  French 
bishops,  stating  that  the  Papal  Encyclical  of 
December  8,  1864,  contained  proportions  con- 
trary to  the  principles  on  which  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  empire  reposed,  and  that  the  re- 
ception and  publication  of  such  documents 
could  not  be  authorized.  The  bishops  were, 
at  the  same  time,  requested  to  transmit  to  the 
dorgy  the  necessary  recommendations  to  ab- 
stain from  observations  that  might  lead  to  re- 
grettable interpretations.  A  number  of  bishops 
did  not  comply  with  this  request,  but  pub- 
lis'hod  the  entire  Encyclical  in  their  dioceses. 
The  letters  of  several  were  referred  by  the 
Govft'nment  to  the  Council  of  State,  as  exceed- 
ing the  legal  functions  of  the  bishops,  and  the 
French  Minister  in  Home  was  instructed  to 
complain  to  the  Papal  Government,  of  two  let- 
ters addressed  by  the  Papal  Nuncio  in  Paris,  to 
the  Bisliops  of  Orleans  and  Poitiers,  as  constitut- 
ing an  infraction  both  of  international  law  and 
of  the  public  law  of  France.  Tlie  controversy 
was  subsequently  settled  in  an  amicable  way. 

The  French  Chambers  were  opened  by  tiio 
Emperor  on  February,  15th.  The  following  are 
tlie  most  important  passages  of  his  address : 

The  Boman  Question.— In  the  centre  of  Europe  the 
action  of  France  ought  to  be  exercised  more  reso- 


lutely. I  wish  to  render  possible  the  solution  of  t 
difficult  problem.  The  Convention  of  15Ui  Septem- 
ber,  disentangled  from  passionate  interpretations, 
consecrates  two  great  principles— the  strengthening 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  independenos 
of  the  Holy  See.  The  provisional  and  precariooi 
state  which  excited  so  many  alarms  is  about  to  dis- 
appear. It  is  no  longer  separate  members  of  the 
Italian  country  seekine  to  be  united,  by  feeble  bonds, 
to  a  little  state  at  the  toot  of  the  Alps;  it  is  a  grest 
country,  which,  elevating  itself  above  local  pretn- 
dices,  and  acoming  thoughtless  impulses,  boldlj 
transports  its  capital  to  the  heart  of  the  PeniiisaU, 
and  places  it  in  tne  midst  of  the  Apennines  as  in  to 
impregnable  citadel.  By  that  act  of  patriotism  Itslj 
constitutes  herself  definitively,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  reconciles  herself  with  Catholicity.  She  en- 
ffages  to  respect  the  independence  of  the  Holy  Se^ 
to  protect  tne  frontiers  of  the  Roman  States,  snd 
thus  permits  us  to  withdraw  our  troops.  The  Pod- 
tifical  territory,  efficaciously  guaranteed,  is  plsced 
under  the  safeguard  of  a  treaty,  which  soiemnlf 
binds  the  two  Cfovemments.  The  Convention  is  not 
then  an  arm  of  war,  but  a  work  of  peace  and  concifi- 
ation. 

Al{feria,—In  AfHca,  a  sudden  insurrection  has 
intervened  to  trouble  the  security  of  our  {wssessions, 
and  show  how  ignorant  certain  tribes  still  are  both 
of  our  force  and  our  benevolent  intentions.  It  is  it 
the  moment  when,  by  a  spirit  of  eencrons  justice,  we 
were  assuring  the  property  of  the  soil  to  the  inb 
population :  when,  by  lioeral  measures,  we  attempted 
to  make  that  abused  people  comprehend  that,  fu 
firom  oppressing,  we  wish  to  call  it  to  the  benefit  of 
civilization — ^it  is  at  that  moment.  I  say,  that,  misled 
by  religious  fanaticism,  the  neighboring  Arabs  of  the 
desert  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  In  spite  of  ^ 
difficulties  of  the  places  and  the  seventy  of  the 
weather,  ourarmy^  conducted  with  ability,  soongsre 
an  account  of  the  insurrection ;  and,  aiter  the  com- 
bat, no  bloody  repression,  no  useless  severity  sad- 
dened the  victory.  The  seal  of  the  expenenced 
chief  placed  at  the  head  of  Algeria,  the  unity  of  the 
restored  command,  the  declaration  of  the  j^eroos 
designs  of  France,  every  thing  will  concur,  fnope,  to 
prevent  the  return  of  tne  like  disorders. 

JUUgion  and  Public  iki<rtKiu>ii.— BeligioD  snd 
public  instruction  are  the  objects  of  my  constant  pre- 
occupation. All  the  forms  of  worship  enjoy  an  eqoal 
liberty.  The  Catholic  clergy  exercises,  even  beyond 
its  own  ministry,  a  legitimate  influence.  Br  the  lav 
of  instruction  it  gives  its  concurrence  in  toe  edoca- 
tion  of  youth  J  by  the  electoral  law  it  may  enter  the 
public  councils ;  by  the  constitution  it  has  a  sest  in 
the  Senate.  But  the  more  we  surround  it  with  con- 
sideration  and  deference  the  more  we  count  upon  its 
respecting  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State.  It  is 
my  duty  to  maintain  intact  the  rights  of  the  ciril 
power,  which  since  St.  Louis  no  sovereign  of  France 
has  ever  abandoned.  The  development  of  pabKc  in- 
struction deserves  your  care.  In  the  country  of  wu- 
versal  sufirage  every  citizen  ought  to  be  able  to  read 
and  write.  A  project  of  law  wiu  be  presented  to  yon 
still  further  to  disseminate  primair  instruction. 

AaricuUure  and  Commerce, — ^It  is  thus  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  remove  the  partial  distress  nnder 
which  agriculture  suffers.  Some  attribute  thiadis- 
tress  to  tne  suppression  of  the  sliding  scale.  They 
forget  that  in  1851,  when  the  sliding  scale  still  e^ 
ist^,  the  price  of  com  was  considerably  lo''*^*  "^ 
that  this  year  even  exportations  of  grain  exceed 
greatly  the  importations.  It  i«,  on  the  contrary,  doe 
to  a  liberal  legislation,  due  to  the  impulse  giren  to 
all  the  elements  of  national  wealth,  that  our  foi[^ 
commerce,  which  in  1861  amounted  to  2,614,000,000!., 
amounts  to-day  to  the  prodigious  figure  of  more 
than  r,000,000,000f.  , 

Individual  Liberty,— Facing  to  another  order  of 
ideas,  measures  will  be  proposed  to  you  which  ww 
have  for  their  object  to  incrjMe  the  goarantees  or 
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iBdiridiial  libertj.  The  first  authorixei  admission  to 
proTision&l  liberty,  with  or  without  guarantee  eren ; 
m  crimiDal  matters  it  will  diminish  ^e  rigor  of  pre- 
rentire  detention.  The  second  suppresses  the  eon- 
trwUt  par  oorpM  (personal  detention)  in  ciTil  and 
commercial  matters — an  innoyation  which  is,  how- 
ever, bat  the  reappearance  of  a  Terr  ancient  princi- 
I^e.    From  the  earliest  stages  of  Kome  it  was  de- 

I  dded  that  the  propertj,  and  not  the  bodj  of  the 
debtor,  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  debt. 

Thi  Mic^  of  ths  Imperial  G&eemme/U.—^Lei  us 
eootinne,  then,  to  follow  the  path  traced  out  abroad. 
Let  us  Ure  in  peace  with  the  different  powers,  and 
onlr  allow  the  voice  of  Prance  to  be  heard  for  right 
sod  joBtice.  At  home  let  us  protect  religious  ideas 
without  yielding  up  in  any  way  the  rights  of  the  ciyil 
power,  oiffuse  instruction  in  all  classes  of  society, 
cmplify  without  destroring  our  admirable  adminis- 
tntire  system,  giro  to  the  communes  and  the  deport- 

I  nenis  a  life  more  independent— arouse  indiyidnal 
i&itittire.  and  the  spirit  of  association,  and  finally 

i  elerste  the  soul  and  the  bodr  of  the  nation.  But 
wliile  making  ourselves  the  ardent  promoters  of  use- 
ful reform^  let  us  maintain  with  firmness  the  basis  of 
the  eonstitntion.  Let  us  oppose  the  exaggerated 
teodenciea  of  those  who  provoke  changes  with  the 
kHs  object  of  sappine  that  which  we  have  founded. 
Utofpia  is  to  good  what  illusion  is  to  truth;  and 
M0^«S8  is  not  the  realization  of  a  theory  more  or 
Iei8  ingenious,  but  the  application  of  the  results  of 
dDoience,  consecrated  by  time,  and  accepted  by 
piblie  opinion. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  Lejgislative  Body 
adopted  addresses  to  the  Emperor,  reiterating 
the  views  of  the  imperial  speech,  and  express- 
ing nnboimded  confidence  in  the  policy  of  the 
Goreniment  by  an  almost  unanimons  vote.  In 
tfa«  Legislative  Body,  several  subjects  of  the  ad- 
dress, e^>eciallv  the  one  on  Mexico,  were  so- 
Tcrely  and  brilliantly  attacked  by  members  of 
tbe  liberal  Opposition,  but  without  eflfect.  Oon- 
oderable  interest  was  awakened  by  a  speech 
OQ  the  Roman  question  by  M.  Thiers,  who  at- 
tacked the  unity  of  Italy,  and  demanded  con- 
timied  protection  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope;  oat  the  mtyority  of  the  Legislative  Body, 
m  well  as  of  the  Senate,  sustained  the  Govern- 
loeot  in  this  as  well  as  in  every  other  question. 
Two  prominent  members  of  the  liberal  Opposi- 
tion, OKvier  and  Darimon,  separated  in  some 
qn^ons  from  their  party,  recognizing  the  Im- 
perial Government  as  the  true  expression  of  the 
popular  will,  and  promising  it  their  entire  sup- 
port, in  case  it  should  adopt  a  more  Hbend 
policy.  The  session  of  the  Legislative  CJorps 
wffl  dosed  on  July  4th. 

The  report  of  the  assassination  of  President 
liaooln  produced  a  great  excitement  in  the 
Freneh  Chambers.  In  the  Legislative  Body  of 
Jane  1st,  M.  Rouher,  Minister  of  State,  and  M. 
Sdm^er,  the  acting  President,  made  them- 
•drea  the  interpreters  of  the  horror  and  indig- 
Mtion  which  the  whole  nation  felt  with  regard 
to  Uie  crime.  "  Abraham  Lincobi,"  said  K 
BodKff,  "displayed  in  that  unfortunate  sti'uggle 
vhich  distracts  his  country,  that  calm  firmness, 
that  indomitable  energy,  which  is  the  charac- 
tflrisdc  of  great  souls,  and  the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  the  accomplishment  of  great  duties.  On 
tie  morrow  of  victory  he  showed  himself  gen- 
wooa,  moderate,  conciliatory.    He  was  anxious 


to  bring  the  war  to  an  end,  and  by  peace  to 
restore  to  America  her  splendor  and  prosperity." 
And  M.  Schneider  felt  sure  that  "  the  emotion 
caused  by  the  assassination  had  been  nowhere 
so  profound  and  universal  as  in  France.  Called 
to  the  head  of  affairs  at  a  critical  time,"  ho 
continued,  "  which  will  be  forever  memorable, 
Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln  rose  to  the  height  of  hig 
difficult  mission.  After  having  shown  indomi- 
table firmness  during  the  struggle,  he  seemed 
likely,  by  the  moderation  of  his  language  and 
views,  to  bring  about  a  fruitful  and  durable  rec- 
onciliation between  the  children  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation.  His  latest  acts  were  the  crowning 
of  the  life  of  an  honest  man  and  a  great  citizen." 
Previously  a  letter  from  the  leading  members 
of  the  Democratic  Opposition  had  expressed  to 
the  President  the  desire  that  the  Legislative 
Body  should  follow  the  example  of  other  Euro- 
pean Parliaments,  and  pass  resolutions  expres- 
sive of  indignation  at  the  crime,  and  of  sympathy 
with  the  American  people.  The  Emperor  de- 
puted an  aide-de-  camp  to  call  on  the  Minister 
of  the  United  States,  to  request  him  to  convey 
to  President  Johnson  the  expression  of  profound 
affliction  and  sorrow  with  which  the  odious  crime 
had  inspired  the  Emperor,  and  the  same  senti- 
ments were  expressed  by  the  Empress  on  receiv- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bigelow.  The  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  addressed  the  following  de- 
spatch to  the  French  Minister  in  Washington : 

Pasis,  Arail  2Sth. 
Sir:  The  news  of  the  crime  of  which  President 
Lincoln  has  just  been  the  victim,  has  oansed  in  the 
Imperial  Goverament  a  deep  feeling  of  indication. 
His  Majesty  at  once  despatched  one  of  his  aides-de- 
camp to  the  Minister  of  the  United  Sta^s,  to  request 
that  he  would  transmit  the  expression  of  this  feel- 
ing to  Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  now  invested  with  the 
presidency.  In  the  despatch  which  1  addressed  to 
you  yesterday,  I  desired  to  make  known  to  you, 
without  delay,  the  painful  emotion  which  we  nave 
felt;  and  to-dav  I  am  anxious,  in  conformity  with  the 
intentions  of  the  Emperor,  to  render  a  well-merited . 
homage  to  the  great  citizen  whose  loss  the  United 
States  deplore.  Baised  by  the  sufHges  of  his  country 
to  the  first  ma^stracy  or  the  republic,  Mr.  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  displayed  in  the  exercise  of  the  power 

g laced  in  his  hands  the  most  sterling  qualities^  for  in 
im  firmness  was  allied  to  high  principle.  His  great 
Boul  never  shrank  from  the  terrible  trials  which  were 
reserved  for  his  Government:  at  the  moment  when 
an  atrocious  crime  removed  nim  from  the  mission 
which  he  fulfilled  as  a  religious  duty,  he  felt  that  the 
triumph  of  his  policy  was  definitively  secured.  His 
recent  proclamations  are  marked  with  the  thoughts 
of  moderation  which  inspired  him  in  approac&ng 
resolutely  the  task  of  reorganizing  the  Union  and 
assuring  peace.  The  supreme  satisfaction  of  accom- 
plishing tnis  work  has  not  been  granted  to  him ;  but 
in  collecting  these  evidences  of  bis  great  wisdom,  as 
well  as  the  examples  of  good  sense,  of  courage,  and 
of  patriotism  which  he  nas  given,  history  will  not 
hesitate  to  place  him  iji  the  rank  of  the  citizen?  who 
have  been  tne  greatest  honor  of  their  country.  By 
order  of  the  Emperor,  I  forward  this  despatch  to  the 
Minister  of  State,  who  is  directed  to  communicate  it 
to  the  Senate  and  Legislative  Body.  All  France  will 
join  in  his  Majesty's  feelings. 

Receive,  Ac,  DROUYN  DE  LHUYS. 

To  this  despatch  the  following  answer  wa» 
received : 
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WASHtKGTOX,  May  22,  I86B1. 
Sir:  The  Marquis  de  Montholon  has  handed  to 
me  the  copy  of  a  despatch,  dated  the  28th  ApriL  ad- 
dressed bj  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhujs  to  M.  de  Geofroy, 
chargiDs  him  to  express  to  the  GoTemment  of  the 
United  Btates  the  feelings  with  which  the  Emperor 
and  the  French  Gbvemment  have  been  inspired  by 
the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  the  horror  and 
sympathy  they  hare  felt  on  learning  that  unexpected 
catastrophe,  and  lastly,  their  great  esteem  for  the 
character  and  virtues  or  the  deceased  President  This 
despatch  bears  the  impress  of  a  spirit  of  generosity 
and  of  cordial  sympathy  toward  the  United  States 
which  does  honor  to  the  ancient  friendship  of  the  two 
nations,  and  which  is  on  our  part  cordially  recipro- 
cated. Your  recent  despatch  has  also  informed  me  of 
what  took  place  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Legislative 
body  under  the  circumstances  in  question.  I  must 
therefore  request  you  to  inform  M.  Drou^  de  Lhuys 
of  the  manner  in  which  those  manifestations  of  good 
wishes  have  been  received,  and  to  tell  him  that  they 
will  remain  engraved  in  the  grateful  remembrance  of 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
With  that  object  you  wul  please  to  leave  with  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  a  copy  of  the  present  letter. 

I  am,  Ac,  W.  HUNTER. 

On  May  Ist,  the  Emperor  embarked  at  Mar- 
seilles for  a  protracted  visit  to  Algeria.  Imme- 
diately on  landing  he  issned  two  remarkable 
proclamations;  one  to  the  European  settlers, 
and  the  other  to  the  Arabs.  To  t^e  former  he 
said: 

Have  faith  in  the  future.  Become  attached  to  the 
land  which  you  cultivate  as  to  a  new  fatherland,  and 
treat  the  Arabs,  in  the  midst  of  whom  you  must 
dwell,  as  fellow-countrymen.  We  must  be  the  masters, 
because  we  are  the  more  civilized ;  we  must  be  gen- 
erous^ because  we  are  the  stronger.  Let  us,  then, 
justify  unceasingly  the  elorious  act  of  one  of  my  pre- 
decessors, who,  in  planting  thirty-five  years  ago,  on 
the  soil  of  Africa,  the  banner  of  France  and  the  Cross, 
unfurled  at  on^e  the  sign  of  civilization  and  the  sym- 
bol of  peace  and  charity. 

In  his  address  to  the  Arabs  he  remarked  : 
France  came  to  Algeria  in  1830,  not  to  destroy  the 
Arab  nationality,  but  to  liberate  the  people  from  ages 
of  oppression.  JVcvertheless,  you  have  fought  against 
your  liberators.  I  honor  your  sense  of  warlike  dig- 
nity, but  God  has  decided.  Recognize  the  decrees 
of  Jf*rovidence.  Like  yourselves,  our  ancestors  cour- 
ageously resisted,  and  yet  from  their  defeat  dates 
their  regeneration.  Your  Prophet  says :  "  God  gives 
power  to  whomsoever  he  will."  I  come  to  exercise 
power  in  your  interest.  I  have  irrevocably  assured 
to  you  the  proprietorship  of  the  land  you  occupy.  I 
have  honored  your  chiefs  and  respectedyour  religion. 
I  wish  to  increase  your  well-being.  Tell  your  mis- 
taken brethren  that  2,000,000  Arabs  cannot  resist 
40,000,000  Frenchmen.  I  thank  the  great  majority 
for  their  fidelity.  Great  recollections  and  powerful 
interests  already  unite  you  to  the  mother  country, 
and  a  military  confraternity  has  been  formed  in  the 
Crimea,  Italy,  China^  and  Mexico.  Place  confidence, 
then,  in  your  destinies,  almost  united  with  those  of 
France,  and  acknowledge,  with  the  Koran,  that 
**  what  God  directs  is  well  directed." 

The  Emperor  was  received  by  many  of  the 
Arabs  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  on  his  return 
to  France  prepared  a  treatise  on  the  French 
administration  of  Algeria,  declaring  some  feat- 
ures of  it  to  have  been  mistakes,  and  ordering 
the  Governor-General  to  make  some  radical 
changes  in  the  future. 

An  imperial  decree,  dated  December  24, 18C4, 
but  not  published  until  January  8,  1865,  ap- 


pointed Prince  Napoleon  a  member  and  Yioe- 
President  of  the  Privy  Council.  On  May  15th, 
Prince  Napoleon  made  along  speech  at  Ajaccio, 
on  the  inauguration  of  a  monument  to  Napo- 
leon I.,  giving  an  eloquent  biography  of  the 
Bonapartes  and  a  history  of  the  hfe  and  acts  of 
the  First  Napoleon,  which  he  described  as  a 
complete  programme  of  liberal  policy.  The 
speech  made  a  profound  sensation  in  the  political 
world,  but  gave  great  oflfence  to  the  Emperor; 
who  addressed  to  his  cousin  the  following  let- 
ter, dated  September  23d : 

I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  to  you  the  painfb] 
impression  produced  upon  me  b^readmg  toot  speech 
at  Ajaccio.  By  leaving  you  during  my  aosence  Dear 
the  Empress  and  my  son,  as  Vice-President  of  the 
Council  of  State,  I  wished  to  give  you  a  proof  of 
friendship  and  confidence,  hoping  that  your  preseoce, 
conduct,  and  discourse  would  testify  to  tne  amoD 
reigning  among  our  family.  But  the  political  mo- 
gramme  which  vou  place  under  the  c^u  of  the  Em- 
peror can  only  be  useful  to  the  enemies  of  my  Got- 
emment,  as  furnishing  ground  for  |ndgment  tMtwe 
cannot  admit.  You  express  sentiments  of  bttred 
and  rancor  which  are  no  longer  of  our  day.  To  be 
able  to  ap^ly  to  the  present  time  the  ideas  of  the 
Emperor,  it  is  necessary  to  have  passed  throogh  the 
severe  tnals  and  responsibility  of  power.  Can  we, 
moreover,  pigmies  as  we  are,  really  estimate,  at  its 
true  value,  the  great  historical  figure  of  Napoleoo? 
Standiuji;  before  a  colossal  statue,  we  are  poireriess 
to  take  in  the  whole  at  a  glance.  We  never  see  bat 
the  side  which  strikes  our  view ;  but  that  which  is 
clear  to  all  the  world  is  that  to  prevent  anarchj,  that 
formidable  enem^r  of  true  liberty,  the  Emperor  had 
to  establish,  first  in  his  family,  and  then  in  his  GoT- 
emment, that  severe  discipline  admittina;  bat  one 
will  and  one  action.  I  cannot  henceforth  deriate 
from  the  same  rule  of  conduct. 

Prince  Napoleon  replied  to  this  letter  by 
tendering  his  reagnation  as  Yice-President  of 
the  Priry  Council,  and  President  of  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Universal  Exhibition.  His  res- 
ignation was  accepted. 

The  rigorous  legislation  of  France  os  regards 
the  liberty  of  the  press  was  fuUy  upheld  in  1865, 
and  not  only  did  the  French  papers  continue  to 
suffer  from  it,  but  leading  foreign  papers  like 
the  Independance  Belge^  were  subjected  to  it. 
After  having  heen  several  times  seized,  the 
circulation  of  this  paper  in  France  was  for  a 
time  altogether  prohibited.  The  Empress,  on 
the  eve  of  the  return  of  the  Emperor  from  Al- 
geria to  France,  closed  the  period  of  her  regency 
by  a  decree,  dated  June  8th,  annulHng  the  of^ 
tmemenU  given  up  to  that  time  to  the  press. 
On  September  ^2d,  the  Minister  of  the  ktenor 
addressed  a  circular  to  the  prefects,  in  which 
he  urges  them  to  peruse  the  provincial  news- 
papers with  attention,  and  when  they  contwn 
serious  errors  to  make  known  the  real  facts  by 
means  of  communiqites,  *  *  This  line  of  conduc^ 
says  the  minister,  "  must  be  pursued  persistently 
in  order  to  prove  eflBcadous;  but  your  inter- 
ference must  not  degenerate  either  into  abusive 
communications  or  irritating  polemics." 

On  June  29th,  an  imperial  decree  was  issaed, 
dissolving  the  municipal  councils  throughout 
IVance  and  ordering  new  elections  to  takepliioo 
on  July  22d.    The  Marquis  d^  Lavalette,  Mn- 
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ister  of  the  Interior,  published  a  circular,  in 
which  he  says  that,  as  local  questions  only  have 
to  be  decided  at  these  elections,  ho  recommends 
to  the  prefects  that  the  electors  should  bo  al- 
lowed to  manifest  their  choice  spontaneously, 
and  should  only  be  interfered  with  if  imprudent 
persons  attempt  to  alter  the  character  of  the  elec- 
tions by  importing  questions  of  a  political  nature. 
This  abandonment  of  one  of  the  most  unpop- 
ular features  of  the  imperial  policy,  the  "  official 
candidatures,"  was  well  received,  although  it 
<toon  appeared  that  it  was  more  apparent  than 
real,  as  the  Government  in  most  places  used  its 
whole  influence  in  favor  of  the  so-called  "muni- 
cipal ticket."  The  result  seems  to  have  satis- 
6^  both  the  Government  and  the  Opposition. 
The  Goyemment  candidates  obtained  the  ma- 
jority in  the  departments,  while  the  Opposition 
claimed  the  minority  in  the  great  towns. 

An  imperial  decree  of  September  4th  an- 
noDed  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Oouncils- 
G«ieral  of  the  Seine  and  Mame,  as  having  ex- 
«eded  the  limit  of  their  powers.  The  resolu- 
6oQs  in  question  expressed  the  wish  that  the 
lav  should  afford  to  the  Councils-General  the 
power  of  deciding  disputed  departmental 
ele^ions,  and  suggested  to  the  Government 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  give  the 
Conncils-Greneral  the  right  of  nominating  their 
preadents,  vice-presidents,  and  secretaries. 

The  French  Government,  during  the  year 
1866,  carried  on  war  against  the  Republican 
party  of  Mexico  and  the  insurgents  of  Algeria. 
Of  the  relation  of  France  to  Mexico,  the  "Blue 
Book,"  which  was  communicated  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Body  in  January,  1866, 
^esks  as  follows : 

Tbe  French  GoTemment,  on  undertaking  the  ex- 
pedhioii  to  Mexico,  placed  before  it  an  aim  to  which 
It  bas rendered  snbordinate  its  conduct,  and  on  which 
Hs  dednons  are  still  depending.  We  went  to  Mexico 
t>  obtain  redress,  not  to  proselytize  for  the  canse  of 
wnardir.  Our  soldiers  are  not  in  Mexico  with  the 
oiject  or  intervention.  The  Imperial  Government 
bw  constantly  repelled  that  doctrine  as  contrary  to 
t^  fndamental  principles  of  our  rights.  Mexico  is 
it  pment  mled  by  a  re^lar  Government,  anxious  to 
ful  the  engagemeBts  it  has  made  in  respect  both  to 
tk^^eraons  and  properties  of  foreigners.  When  the 
c«ees9ary  arrangements  are  concluded  with  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian,  we  shall  be  so  far  from  repudiating 
ibe  results  of  our  principles  as  regards  intervention, 
t^t  we  sbsiU,  on  the  contrary,  accept  them  as  the 
fudiiif  role  for  all  Powers,  and  it  will  then  be  easy 
t3  for^ieU  the  time  when  we  shall  be  able  to  effect  the 
Worn  of  the  expeditionary  army. 

The  relation  of  France  to  the  United  States 
H  reviewed  by  the  same  book  in  the  following 
nttnner.* 

0«at  changes  took  place  last  year  in  the  aspect  of 
•fiirs  ia  the  United  States.  In  riew  of  the  conflict 
pnccediog  between  the  North  and  the  South,  we 
woe,  m  common  with  the  other  maritime  powers, 
Boder  the  necessity  of  reco^izing  the  existence  of 
t^  belligerents,  and  of  stating  the  fact  by  a  public 
<i«^sntion.  Immediately  it  became  certain  that  the 
paJon  renounced  exercising  the  laws  of  war  to  such 
iKvtnl  Tcsaels,  we  hastened  to  revoke  the  measures 
vhidi  were  the  consequence  of  our  neutrality.  The 
complete  success  of  the  Federal  forces  has  caused  the 
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return  to  the  Union  of  all  the  States  who  endeavored 
to  secede  therefrom.  From  that  moment  the  solici- 
tude of  the  Washington  cabinet  was. directed  to  the 
means  of  repairing  Ihe  calamities  of  so  profound  a 
crisis.  We  most  earnestly  and  constantly  desired 
the  pacification  of  the  United  States^  and  were  re- 
ioiced  to  see  a  termination  to  the  effusion  of  generous 
blood.  We  now  wish  that  this  ^at  country  may 
promptly  effect  its  reorganisation  in  the  manner  best 
calcnUted  to  insure  its  future  tranquillity  and  assist 
the  resumption  and  development  of  the  important 
commercial  relations  it  maintains  with  the  whole 
world. 

The  occupation  of  Mexico  by  French  troops, 
continued  throughout  the  whole  year  a  subject 
of  animated  diplomatic  correspondence  between 
the  Govemmenta  of  France  and  the  United 
States.  The  most  important  of  the  American 
despatches  were  made  public  by  the  Washington 
Government,  in  reply  to  a  call  for  them  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate ;  and  the  publication  of  this 
part  of  the  correspondence,  induced  the  French 
Government  to  enclose  (contrary  to  its  original 
intention)  its  own  despatches  in  the  "  Yellow 
Book,"  which  was  laid  before  the  Chambers  in 
January,  1866.  It  appears  fh)m  these  despatches, 
that  since  the  termmation  of  the  war  in  the 
United  States,  the  remonstrances  of  the  Wash- 
ington Government  against  the  continued  occu- 
pation of  Mexico  by  the  French,  became  moro 
urgent.  It  was  represented  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment that  the  sympathies  of  the  American 
people  were  strongly  with  the  Republicans  of 
Mexico,  and  the  voice  of  the  whole  people  de- 
manded that  foreign  troops  should  no  longer 
interfere  with  the  popular  sovereignty  of  the 
Mexican  nation.  France,  in  reply,  disclaimed 
any  intention  of  territorial  aggrandizement,  and 
subsequently  intimated  a  readmess  to  withdraw 
her  troops,  in  case  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  w^ould  pledge  itself  to  recognize  the 
Imperial  Government.  When  this  was  declined 
by  the  United  States,  France  intimated  that  she 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  pledge  not  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico.  But  this 
was  likewise  declined  at  Washington.  At  the 
close  of  the  year,  the  opinion  generally  prevail- 
ed, that  France  would  yield  to  the  urgent  re- 
monstrances of  the  United  States,  and  this 
opinion  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  words 
on  Mexico,  contained  in  the  speech  with  which 
the  Emperor,  on  January  22,  1866,  opened  the 
Chambers.  The  Emperor  thus  referred  to  the 
affairs  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States : 

In  Mexico,  the  government  founded  upon  the  will 
of  the  people,  is  being  consolidated.  The  opposition^ 
conquered  and  dispersed,  have  no  lonfl;er  a  cbici. 
The  National  troops  have  displayed  valor,  and  the 
country  has  found  guarantees  of  order  and  security 
which  hare  developed  its  resources  and  raised  its 
commerce,  with  France  alone,  fh)m  twenty-one  to 
seventy-seven  millions. 

As  I  expressed  the  hope  last  year  that  our  expedi- 
tion was  approaching  its  termination,  lamccining  to 
an  'undergtanding  vnth  the  Fmperor  Maximilian  to  fix 
the  epoch  for  the  recall  of  our  troops,  before  their  return 
is  effected,  withoutcompromising  the  French  interests 
which  we  nave  been  defending  in  that  remote  coantr^r. 

North  America,  issuing  rictoriously  from  a  formi- 
dable struggle,  has  reestablished  the  Union  an<l  sol- 
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emxklr  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  slavery.  France, 
which  ror^ets  no  noble  page  of  her  history,  offers  up 
aincere  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can Republic,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  amicablo 
relations  which  will  soon  have  had  a  century's  du- 
ration. 

The  emotion  produced  in  the  United  States  by  the 
presence  of  our  troops  on  the  Mexican  soil,  will  be 
pacified  by  the  frankness  of  our  declarations.  The 
American  people  will  comprehend  that  our  expedition, 
to  which  we  invited  them,  was  not  opposed  to  their 
interests.  Two  nations  eaually  jealous  of  their  inde- 
pendencCj  ought  to  avoid  every  step  which  might 
affect  their  dignity  and  their  honor. 

In  Italy  the  French  Government  began  to 
execute  the  "September  Convention,"  and 
to  withdraw  its  troops  from  Rome.  It  offered 
at  the  same  time  to  the  Pope  its  assistance  to 
facilitate .  the  recruitment  and  organization  of 
his  military  forces.  As  regards  the  Pontifical 
debt,  the  French  Government  expressed  in  the 
"  Blue  Book  "  a  hope  that  soon  an  understand- 
ing would  be  arrived  at  with  the  Italian  Cabinet, 
which  the  Holy  See  might  accept  without 
sacrificing  its  dignity.  Prince  Couza,  of  the 
Danubian  Principalities,  was  advised  by  France 
to  respect  European  treaties,  "  which  are  based 
upon  mutual  rights,"  and  are  a  guarantee  of 
friendly  relations  between  the  different  Euro- 
pean Powers. 

FRANKFORT,  a  free  city  in  Germany. 
The  government  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  a 
Legislative  Assembly.  The  former  is  composed 
of  four  syndics  and  twenty-one  members  elect- 
ed for  life.  The  Legislative  Assembly  consists 
of  fifty-seven  members  chosen  by  the  burghers 
of  the  city,  of  twenty  permanent  representa- 
tives of  the  burghers,  chosen  by  the  common 
council  of  the  city,  and  of  eleven  members 
chosen  by  the  rural  communities.  The  Senate 
is  presided  over  by  two  burgomasters,  who  are 
elected  in  the  month  of  September,  for  the 
term  of  one  year.  First  burgomaster  in  I860, 
Senator  and  Syndic,  Dr.  P.  F.  G winner ;  second 
burgomaster,  Senatorj  Dr.  J.  A.  Spelta.  Area, 
forty-three  square  miles.  Population  in  1861, 
83,890;  in  1864,  91,180  (in  the  city  78,177;  in 
the  rural  districts,  13,003);  increase,  9.84  per 
cent.  In  religious  denominations,  the  in- 
habitants were,  in  1858,  divided  as  follows: 
Lutheran,  43,946;  Evangelical  Church,  1,416; 
German  Reformed,  6,448 ;  Calvinists,  460 ;  Ro- 
man Catholics,  15,788;  German  Catholics,  428; 
Israelites,  6,738 ;  other  denominations,  164.  The 
receipts  in  the  budget  for  1865  were  estimated 
at  2,868,666  florins,  and  the  expenditures  at 
2,424,646  florins.  Public  debt  in  1865, 7,800,220 
florins;  railroad  debt,  6,745,300  florins;  com- 
munal debt,  1,278,800  florins. 

A  meeting  of  deputies  of  the  several  German 
Legislatures,  which  the  Senate  allowed  to  be 
held,  in  September,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
monstrances of  Austria  and  Prussia,  c3led  forth 
from  these  two  powers  a  threatening  note 
(dated  October  8th).  The  Senate  replied  by  a 
note  of  October  21st,  energetically  repelling 
the  imputations  made  by  the  two  powers.  (See 
Gebmant.') 


FREEDMEN  AND  REFUGEES.  In  the 
Annual  Cyolop^edia  for  1864,  allusion  waa 
made  to  an  interview  held  by  Gen.  W.  T.  Sher- 
man and  Secretary  Stanton,  at  the  begiuDing 
of  the  year  1866,  with  the  representative  of 
the  colored  men  of  the  coast  region  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina.  The  result  of  this  inter- 
view was  the  publication  of  the  following  spe- 
cial fleld  order  by  Gen,  Sherman : 
Special  FUld  Orders  M,  15. 

HEAI>QirAItTEB8  MlUTABT  DXTISIOK  OV  TEE  MlSSmiPFI,  ( 

Im  the  FiklOj  SATAiTicAa,  6a.,  JanoaiT  161,  1S6Cl    • 

I.  The  islands  from  Charleston,  South,  the  abtn- 
doned  rice-fields  along  the  rivers  for  thirty  miles 
back  from  the  sea,  and  the  country  bordering  the  St. 
John's  River,  Florida,  are  reserv^  and  set  apart  for 
the  settlement  of  the  negroes  now  made  free  hy  the 
acts  of  war  and  the  prochunation  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

IT.  At  Beaufort,  Hilton  Head,  Savannah,  Femin- 
dina,  St.  Augustine,  and  JacksonvillcL  the  blacks  mtr 
remain  in  their  chosen  or  accostomed  vocations— bd 
on  the  islands,  and  in  the  settlements  hereafter  to  be 
established,  no  white  person  whateTer,  unless  mili- 
tary officers  and  soldiers  detailed  for  dntj,  will  be 
permitted  to  reside ;  and  the  sole  and  excluslre  man- 
ai|;ement  of  affairs  will  be  left  to  the  freed  people 
themselves,  subiect  only  to  the  United  States  miliUir 
authority  and  the  acts  of  Congress.  B^  the  laws  01 
war,  and  orders  of  the  President  of  the  L  nited  Stttes, 
the  negro  is  free,  and  must  be  dealt  with  as  sacb. 
He  cannot  be  subjected  to  conscription  or  forced 
military  service,  save  by  the  written  orders  of  the 
highest  military  authority  of  the  Department,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  President  or  Congress  may 
prescribe.  Domestic  servants,  blacksmiths,  carroH- 
ters,  and  other  mechanics,  will  be  free  to  select  their 
own  work  and  residence,  but  the  voung  and  tbk- 
bodied  negroes  must  be  encouraged  to  enlist  u  sol- 
diers in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  to  contribnt* 
their  share  toward  maintaining  their  own  frecdon- 
and  securing  their  rights  as  citizens  of  the  Uniteil 
Stotes. 

Negroes  so  enlisted  will  be  organized  into  oomps- 
nies,  oattalions,  and  re|^ment8,  under  the  orders  cf 
the  United  States  military  authorities,  and  will  be 
paid,  fed,  and  clothed  according  to  law.  The  bouD- 
ties  paid  on  enlistment  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
recruit,  go  to  assist  his  family  settlement  in  procur- 
ing agricultural  implements,  seed,  tools,  boots,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  articles  necessary  for  their  livelihood. 

III.  VThencver  three  respectable  negroes,  hetds 
of  families,  shall  desire  to  settle  on  land,  and  sbftil 
have  selected  for  that  purpose  an  island  or  a  locaKtT 
clearly  defined,  within  the  limits  above  designat^ 
the  Inspector  of  Settlements  and  Plantations  will 
himself,  or  by  such  subordinate  officer  as  he  roar 
appoint  give  them  a  license  to  settle  such  islsnd  or 
district,  and  afford  them  such  assistance  as  be  can  to 
enable  them  to  establish  a  peaceable  agricoltimu 
settlement.  The  three  parties  named  will  subdiTtde 
the  land,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Inspector, 
among  themselves  and  such  other  as  may  choose  to 
settle  near  them,  so  that  each  family  shall  bsTe  a 
plot  of  not  more  than  (40)  forty  acres  of  tillable 
ground,  and  when  it  borders  on  some  water  channel, 
with  not  more  than  800  feet  of  water  front,  in  the 
possession  of  which  land  the  military  authorities  will 
afford  them  protection,  until  such  time  as  they  can 
protect  themselves,  or  until  Congress  shall  rcgnlate 
their  title.  The  Quartermaster  may,  on  the  retjuisi. 
tion  of  the  Inspector  of  Settlements  and  PlantaUons, 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Inspector,  one  or  more 
of  the  captured  steamers,  to  ply  between  the  settle" 
ments  and  one  or  more  of  uie  commtffcial  points 
heretofore  named  in  orders,  to  aJSbrd  the  settlers  the 
opnortunity  to  supplv  their  necessary  wants,  and  to 
sell  the  products  or  their  land  and  labor. 
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IV.  Whenever  a  negro  h^is  enlisted  in  the  military 
gerrice  of  the  United  States,  he  may  locate  his  family 
b  any  one  of  the  settlements  at  pleasure,  and  acquire 
a  homestead,  and  all  other  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
Kttler,  as  though  present  in  person.  In  like  manner, 
negroes  may  setUo  their  families  and  engage  on 
b<»rd  the  gunboats,  or  in  fishing,  or  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  inland  waters,  without  losing  any  cltum 
to  land  or  other  advantage  derived  from  this  system. 
Bat  no  one,  unless  an  actual  settler  as  above  defined, 
«•  unless  absent  on  Government  service,  will  bo  en- 
titled to  claim  any  right  to  land  or  property  in  any 
fiettlement  by  virtue  of  these  orders. 

V.  In  order  to  carry  out  thii  system  of  settlement, 
a  general  officer  will  bo  detailed  as  Inspector  of  Set- 
tl^ents  and  Plantations,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
visit  the  settlements,  to  regulate  tfieir  police  and 
general  management,  and  '.f  ho  will  furnish  personally 
to  each  head  of  a  family,  nnW ect  to  the  approval  of 
the  President  of  the  Unitsd  States,  a  possessorr  title 
m  writing,  giving  as  near  as  possible  the  description 
of  boundaries ;  and  who  shall  adjust  all  claims  or 
eonflicts  that  may  ariso  under  the  same,  subject  to 
the  like  approval,  treating  such  titles  altogether  as 
possessory.  The  same  general  officer  wiU  also  bo 
eharged  with  the  enlistment  and  organization  of  the 
Bcjro  recruits,  and  protecting  their  interests  while 
abeent  from  their  settlements ;  and  will  be  governed 
by  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  War 
Derartment  for  such  purposes. 

VI  Brigadier-General  K.  Saxton  is  hereby  appoint- 
ed Inspector  of  Settlements  and  Plantations,  and  will 
at  once  enter  on  the  performance  of  his  duties.  No 
cbange  is  intended  or  desired  in  the  settlement  now 
on  Beaufort  Island,  nor  will  anv  rights  to  property 
heretofore  acquired  be  affected  thereby. 

By  order  of  Major  General  \V.  T.  SHERMAN. 

L.  M.  Dayton,  Assistant  Adj. -Gen. 

This  order,  wliicli  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Government,  conveyed,  as  Gen.  Sherman  haa 
iiaoe  explained,  only  a  possessoiy  title  to  these 
biands  to  the  freedmen,  daring  the  continn- 
ince  of  the  war,  or  until  the  Government  should, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  define  its  policy 
in  re^rd  to  the  restoration  of  forfeited  lands 
to  poll^cal  offenders.  At  the  time  of  issuing 
it,  neither  Gen.  Sherman  nor  the  other  parties 
WDcemed  looked  for  so  speedy  a  termination 
of  the  war  as  actually  took  place.  From  the 
begittDing  of  1865,  however,  the  course  of  events 
tooding  to  the  speedy  close  of  the  war,  and  to 
the  practical  establishment  of  the  policy  of 
GQtndjpation  aU  over  the  South,  hastened  to 
tfceir  filial  issue.  The  march  of  Sherman 
throng  the  Oarolinas,  the  expeditions  of  Stone- 
aan  through  Southwestern  Virginia  and  West- 
on North  Carolina,  and  of  Wilson  through  the 
betrt  of  Alabama  and  Georgia,  Sheridan's  raid 
toward  Lynchburg,  the  fall  of  Mobile,  and  eepe- 
eilly  the  defeat  and  surrender  of  Lee's  army, 
tad  the  evacuation  of  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg, and  the  subsequent  surrender  of  Johnston, 
€ich  set  at  liberty  large  numbers  of  the  slaves, 
ud  spread  more  widely  among  the  negroes  the 
eomrictioa  that  their  day  of  deliverance  had 
oome.  Before  the  consummation  of  all  these 
events,  Congress  had  passed  an  act  establishing 
a  Burean  of  Freedmen,  Refugees,  and  Aban- 
^floed  Lands,  and  had  ordered  to  be  committed 
to  it  the  care  of  the  freedmen  which  had  hither- 
to beai  in  the  hands  first  of  the  War  and  after- 
«^rda  of  the  Treasury  Department.    The  new 


bureau  was  attached  to  the  War  Department, 
The  bill  was  crude  in  its  provisions  (see  Con- 
gress, U.  S.),  and  no  appropriation  was  made 
for  carrying  out  its  purposes.  The  Secretary 
of  War,  however,  obviated  the  latter  difficulty, 
by  authorizing  the  assignment  of  army  officers, 
so  far  as  was  possible,  to  the  special  duties  re- 
quired, and  provided  for  its  accommodation 
buildings  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  military  purposes,  and  furnished  them 
by  requisitions  on  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment. Early  in  May,  almost  immediately  after 
the  surrender  of  Gen.  Johnston's  army,  the 
President  appointed  M^.-Gen.  Oliver  0.  How- 
ard, then  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, to  be  the  commissioner  or  head  of  this 
bureau.  Gen.  Howard  possessed  eminent  quali- 
fications for  this  difficidt  and  responsible  post ; 
he  was  a  man  of  unimpeachable  integrity,  con- 
scientious, and  religious ;  a  man  of  rare  execu- 
tive ability  and  extensive  military  attainments ; 
he  had  commanded  large  bodies  of  troops  in 
most  of  the  slaveholding  States,  and  previous 
to  the  war  had  spent  considerable  time  at  tho 
South,  under  circumstances  which  enabled  him 
to  comprehend  very  thoroughly  the  relation 
which  existed  between  the  slaveholders  and  the 
slaves;  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  and  a 
disposition  to  do  right  in  all  cases ;  ana  while 
not  so  radical  as  some  in  his  views,  he  believed 
in  emancipation,  and  in  the  capacity  of  tho 
negro  race  for  elevation  and  improvement. 

In  entering  upon  his  duties.  Gen.  Howard 
first  appointed  the  ten  assistant  commissioners 
to  whose  aid  he  was  entitled  by  the  provisions 
of  the  act  With  one  exception  (the  assistant 
commissioner  for  Louisiana),  tliey  were  all  army 
officers  in  actual  service,  and  several  of  them 
of  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  The  com- 
missioners appointed  were :  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Brevet  Brig.-Gen.  John  Eaton,  jr. ; 
for  Virginia,  Brevet  Col.  Orlando  Brown, 
A.  Q.  M. ;  for  North  Carolma,  Col.  E.  Whittle- 
sey, formerly  a  Professor  in  Bowdoin  College, 
and  assistant  ac^utant-general  on  Gen.  How- 
ard's staff;  for  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
Brig,  and  Brevet  Major-Gen.  Ruftis  Saxton; 
for  Florida,  Brevet  Col.  T.  W.  Osborne,  former- 
ly chief  of  artillery  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennes- 
see; for  Alabama,  Brevet  M^.-Gen.  Wager 
Swayne;  for  Louisiana,  Rev.  T.  W.  Conway, 
late  m(\jor  volunteers  and  general  superintend- 
ent of  freedmen's  afltairs.  Department  of  the 
Gulf,  under  the  Treasury  Department.  Mr. 
Conway  was  relieved  in  the  summer  of  1865, 
and  Brevet  Maj.-Gen.  Absalom  Baird  appoint- 
ed his  successor,  Brig.-Gen.  J.  S.  Fullerton  act- 
ing until  Gen.  Baird  could  enter  upon  his  duties ; 
for  Texas,  Brevet  Brig.-Gen.  E.  M.  Gregory; 
for  Mississippi,  Col.  Samuel  Thomas,  64th 
U.  S.  C.  I. ;  for  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  Brig.- 
Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fiske,  witli  headquarters^  at 
Nashville;  for  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  Brig.- 
G^n.  J.  W.  Sprague.  Gen.  Howard  soon  found 
that  some  of  his  commisaioners  had  too  large  & 
territory,  and  in  some  cases  was  compelled  to 
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divide  their  departments.  lie  also  found  it 
necessary  to  organize  districts  in  each  depart- 
ment, which  were  placed  in  charge  of  suh-assist- 
ant  commissioners,  who  reported  to  their  re- 
spective chiefs.  He  organized  the  Bureau  into 
four  divisions,  viz. :  I.  Lands,  emhracing  ahan- 
doned,  confiscated,  and  those  acquired  by  sale 
or  otherwise.  II.  Records,  embracing  official  acts 
of  the  commissioner,  touching  labor,  schools, 
quartermasters'  and  commissary  supplies.  III. 
Financial  affairs;  and,  IV.  The  medical  depart- 
ment Gen.  Howard  then  issued  his  circular 
No.  2,  giving  a  general  exhibit  of  his  purposes 
under  the  law.  The  effort  was  made,  and  gen- 
erally with  success,  to  establish  the  most  har- 
monious relations  between  the  Department  com- 
manders, appointed  by  the  War  Department, 
and  the  assistant  commissioners  of  the  Bureau. 
In  many  instances  subordinate  officers  of  the 
military  departments  acted  also  as  sub-com- 
missioners for  the  Bureau.  We  cannot,  perhaps, 
define  more  clearly  the  work  of  the  Bureau,  and 
especially  the  duties  required  of  the  assistant 
commissioners  and  their  subordinates,  than  by 
quoting  portions  of  the  circulars  of  instructions 
issued  from  time  to  time  by  Gen.  Howard. 

By  circular  No.  10,  of  July  11th,  assistant  com- 
missioners are  directed  to  report  monthly  as  to 
the  number  of  self-supporting  refugees  and 
freedmen  in  colonies,  camps,  depots,  or  hospi- 
tals, and  on  government  mrms  or  otner  lands 
under  the  supervision  of  the  commissioners, 
and  also  the  number  of  such  persons  who  may 
not  be  so  disposed  of^  to  wnom  rations  and 
clothing  have  been  issued,  to  what  amount,  and 
whether  furnished  by  donation  or  purchase. 
It  was  intended  that  the  first  of  the  above  re- 
ports should  cover  the  period  from  the  time 
when  the  assistant  commissioners  entered  upon 
their  duties  up  to  the  first  of  the  month  fol- 
lowing the  receipt  of  the  circular. 

Reports  were  also  directed  to  be  made  by  the 
commissioners  of  all  lands  under  their  control 
held  for  the  benefit  of  refugees  or  freedmen, 
with  statements  whether  such  lands  were  aban- 
doned or  confiscated,  and  a  brief  description  of 
each  tract,  together  with  the  name  of  the  former 
owner  and  occupant.  Hereafter  descriptions 
must  be  furnished  of  lands  brought  under  the 
supervision  of  the  commissioners  duri^g  the 
month  for  which  their  reports  are  made,  stating 
how  they  were  acquired,  etc.,  and  lands  lost  to 
ttie  use  of  the  Bureau  will  be  accounted  for  with 
equal  accuracy. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  number  of 
schools,  scholars,  and  teachers  at  present  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bureau  are  to  be  carefully 
reported,  and  rosters  of  all  officers  and  civilians 
employea  by  each  assistant  conunissioner  as 
sub-commissioners,  staff  officers,  or  agent%  their 
respective  duties,  and  how  much  s5ary  is  fd- 
lowed  each  civilian,  and  from  what  fund  it  is 
paid,  to  be  reported  upon  monthly,  from  the 
reception  of  the  above  order. 

Oiroular  No.  11  requires  that  the  assistant 
commissioner  should  be  careful  in  the  establish- 


ment of  sub-districts,  to  have  the  office  of  the 
agent  at  some  point  easy  of  access  to  the  people 
of  the  sub-districts.  He  will  have  at  least  one 
agent — either  a  citizen,  officer,  or  enlisted  mau 
— in  each  sub-district.  He  will  be  furnished 
with  the  proper  blanks  for  contracts,  and  will 
institute  methods  adequate  to  meet  the  wants 
of  his  districts,  in  accordance  with  the  roles  of 
the  Bareau.  jS^o  fixed  rate  of  wages  will  be 
prescribed  for  a  district ;  but  in  order  to  regulate 
the  wa^  in  given  individual  cases,  the  agent 
should  have  in  mind  minimum  rates  for  his  own 
guidance.  By  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  hire  of 
an  able-bodieid  man  when  the  pay  went  to  the 
master,  he  will  have  an  approximate  test  of  the 
value  of  labor.  He  must,  of  course,  consider  the 
entire  change  of  circumstances,  and  be  sure  that 
the  laborer  has  sure  protection  against  avarice 
or  extortion.  Wages  should  usually  be  aecnred 
by  the  crops  or  lands.  Employers  are  desired  to 
enter  into  written  agreements  with  employ^ 
setting  forth  stated  wages,  or  securing  an  in- 
terest in  the  crops  or  land,  or  both.  All  such 
agreements  will  be  approved  by  the  nearest 
agent  and  a  duplicate  filed  at  his  office.  In 
case  there  should  be  no  agent  within  reach,  the 
nearest  postmaster  will  forward  the  duplicate 
of  contracts  direct  to  the  assistant  conunissioner 
for  the  State.  • 

Attention  is  especially  called  to  section  fonr 
of  the  law  establishing  the  Bureau,  with  regard 
to  setting  apart  land  to  every  male  citizen, 
whether  refugee  or  freed  man,  etc.,  and  the 
same  arrangement  is  recommended  when  it 
can  be  effected  between  private  parties.  Tbis 
course  is  a  recognition  of  the  general  principle 
in  the  law. 

In  order  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  contracts 
on  both  contracting  parties,  the  commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  lays  down  no  general  rule.  The 
assistant  commissioner  must  use  the  priYilege 
and  authority  he  already  has.  Provost  courts, 
military  commissions,  and  local  court's  when 
the  freedmen  and  refugees  have  equal  lights 
with  other  people,  are  open  to  his  use.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  his  own  arbitrament  or 
that  of  his  agent  in  the  settlement  by  referees 
will  be  sufficient. 

No  assistant  commissioner  or  agent  is  author- 
ized to  tolerate  compulsory  unpaid  labor,  ex- 
cept for  the  legal  punishment  of  crime.  Suffer- 
ing may  result  to  some  extent,  but  soffering  is 
preferred  to  slavery,  and  is  to  some  extent  the 
necessary  consequence  of  events.  In  all  actions 
the  officers  should  never  forget  that  no  suhsti- 
tute  for  slavery,  like  apprenticeship  without 
proper  consent,  or  peonage — t.  e,  confining  them 
without  consent  to  the  land  by  any  sjstem- 
will  be  tolerated. 

The  assistant  comndssioner  will  designate  one 
or  more  of  his  agents  to  act  as  the  general  s^pe^ 
intendent  of  sdiools— one  for  each  State— for 
refugees  and  freedmen*  This  officer  will  work 
as  much  as  possible  in  ooiyunction  with  State 
officers  who  may  have  school  matters  in  charge. 
If  a  general  feystem  can  be  adopted  for  a  Stat^ 
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it  is  well ;  but  if  not,  he  will  at  least  take  cog- 
nizanoe  of  all  that  is  being  done  to  educate  refu- 
gees and  freedmen,  secure  proper  protection  to 
flcliools  and  to  teachers,  promote  method  and 
efficiencj,  correspond  with  the  benevolent 
agencies  which  are  sr.pplying  his  field,  and  aid 
tbe  assistant  commissionejr  in  making  his  re- 
quired reports. 

Sorgeon  0.  W.  Homer,  chief  medical  oflScer 
of  ^e  Bureau,  will  have  the  general  supervision 
of  medical  matters  connected  with  reftigees 
and  freedmen.  The  assistant  commissioners 
will  instruct  their  medical  and  other  officers  to 
make  the  medical  department  self-supporting  as 
far  as  possible. 

All  pubUc  addresses  of  a  character  calculated 
to  create  discontent  are  reprehensible ;  but  the 
asastant  commissioner  and  his  agents  must  ex- 
plain hj  constant  recapitulation  the  principles, 
laws,  and  regulations  of  this  Bureau  to  all 
parties  concerned.  It  is  recommended  to  the 
aaastant  commissioners  to  draw  up  in  writing 
a  careful  summary,  to  be  publicly  and  privately 
read  by  agents  throughout  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. Circular  No.  15,  as  revised  and  issued 
September  12th,  gave  important  instructions 
relative  to  abandoned  lands.  It  was  as  follows : 
Circular  No,  16. 

Wae  DspABTiaarr,  BusxAir  or  RsFirGBsa, ) 

Fkexdmbx  axd  Abaiidoskd  Lands,       V 

WASHiKQTOK,Bept.  12, 1865.     ) 

L  Circolar  No.  18,  of  July  28,  1866,  from  this 
Biretn,  and  aU  portions  of  circulars  from  this  Bureau 
eooflicting  with  the  provisiona  of  this  circular,  are 
kerebr  rescinded. 

1  This  Bureau  has  charge  of  such  tracts  of  lands 
vitlun  the  insurrectionary  States  as  shall  have  been 
abudoned,  or  to  which  the  United  States  shall  have 
•eaoired  title  by  confiscation  or  sole,  or  otherwbe ; 
tsd  DO  such  lands  now  in  its  possession  shall  be  sur- 
r«fidered  to  any  claimant  except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
Tided. 

S.  Abandoned  lands  are  defined  in  section  2  of  the 
Ktof  Congress  approved  Julv  2,  1864,  as  lands  the 
WW  owner  whereof  shall  be  voluntarily  absent 
tbsdrom,  and  engaged  either  in  arms  or  otherwise 
ia  tiding  or  encouraging  the  rebellion. 


4.  Land  will  not  be  regarded  as  confiscated  until  it 
has  been  condemned  and  sold  by  decree  of  the  United 
States  Court  for  the  district  in  which  the  property 
may  be  found,  and  the  title  thereto  thus  vested  in  the 
United  States. 

5.  Upon  its  appearing  satisfactorily  to  any  assistant 
commissioner  that  any  property  under  his  control  is 
not  abandoned  as  above  definea,  and  that  the  United 
States  has  acquired  no  title  to  it  by  confiscation,  sale, 
or  otherwise,  he  will  formally  surrender  it  to  the 
authorized  claimant  or  claimants,  promptly  reporting 
his  action  to  the  commissioner. 

6.  Assistant  commissioners  will  prepare  accurate 
descriptions  of  all  confiscated  and  abandoned  lands 
under  their  control,  keeping  a  record  thereof  them- 
selves, and  forwarding  monthlv  to  the  commissioner 
copies  of  these  descriptions  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  circular  No.  10,  of  July  11, 1865,  from  this  Bureau. 
They  will  set  apart  so  much  of  said  lands  as  is  neces- 
sary for  the  immediate  use  of  the  lojal  refugees  and 
freedmen,  being  careful  to  select  for  this  purpose 
those  lands  which  most  clearly  fall  under  the  control 
of  this  Bureau,  which  selection  must  be  submitted  to 
the  commissioner  for  his  approval.  The  specific  di- 
vision of  lands  so  set  apart  into  lots,  and  tne  recital 
or  sale  thereof,  accorcQng  to  section  4  of  the  law 
establishing  the  Bureau,  will  be  completed  as  soon 
as  practicable  and  reported  to  the  commissioner. 

7.  Abandoned  lands  held  by  this  Bureau  may  be 
restored  to  owners  pardoned  by  the  President,  by  the 
assistant  commissioners,  to  whom  applications  for 
such  restoration  should  be  forwarded,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, through  the  superintendents  of  the  districts 
in  which  the  lands  were  situated.  Each  application 
must  be  accompanied  by— first,  evidence  of  special 
pardon  by  the  President,  or  a  copy  of  the  oath  of 
amnesty  prescribed  in  the  President's  proclamation 
of  May  29, 1865,  when  the  applicant  is  not  included  in 
any  of  the  classes  therein  excepted  from  the  benefits 
of  said  oath ;  second,  proof  ot  title.  Officers  of  the 
Bureau  through  whom  the  application  passes  will  en- 
dorse thereon  such  facts  as  may  assist  the  assistant 
commissioner  in  his  decision,  stating  especially  the 
use  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  land. 

8.  No  lands  under  cultivation  by  loyal  refugees  or 
freedmen  wUl  be  restored  under  this  circular  until 
the  crops  now  growing  shall  be  secured  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  cultivators,  unless  full  and  just  compensa- 
tion be  made  for  their  labor  and  its  products  and  for 
their  expenditures. 

0.  0.  HOWARD,  Mi^.-Gen.,  Commissioner. 
ANDREW  JOHNSON, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
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•  ¥•  report  rceeired  of  property  restorod. 


t  No  report  received. 


X  No  land  In  possetsion. 
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Circular  No.  16  -was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  dedsion  of  the  President,  contrary  to 
the  previous  understanding  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, that  a  pardon,  either  special  or  under  the 
terms  of  his  amnesty  proclamation,  carried  with 
it  a  restoration  of  all  real  estate  to  the  pardoned 
man,  except  such  as  had  been  actually  sold 
under  a  decree  of  confiscation.  As  the  imme- 
diate restoration  of  this  property,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  condition  of  its  present  occupant, 
would  have  caused  great  and  unjustifiable  suf- 
fering to  loyal  citizens,  it  was  provided  that 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  restoration  should 
be  a  recognition  and  satisfaction  of  these  claims. 
Large  quantities  of  abandoned  lands  were  thus 
restored  during  the  year,  and  the  preceding 
table  shows  the  condition  of  the  lands  which 
were  or  had  been  in  possession  of  the  bureau 
to  December,  1866. 

Under  this  decision  of  the  President,  the 
former  proprietora  of  the  islands  along  the 
coast  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  who  had 
abandoned  their  property  in  1862,  and  which 
had  been  cultivated  by  the  freedmen  in  1863, 
1864,  and  1866  (the  last  year  under  Gen.  Sher- 
man's special  field  order,  which  we  have  al- 
ready given),  began  to  be  clamorous  for  the 
restoration  of  these  islands  to  them,  and  the 
driving  off  of  the  freedmen  without  remunera- 
tion for  their  labor  and  outlay.  These  cases 
were  regarded  as  differing  in  many  respects 
from  those  in  the  other  States ;  Gen.  Sherman 
had,  so  far  as  possible,  given  the  freedmen  a 
possessory  title  in  these  lands,  and  under  that 
title  they  had  gone  forward  and  planted  crops, 
relying  in  perfect  confidence  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Government  to  deal  justly  by  them. 
Yet,  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  in  th^ 
other  cases,  the  former  proprietors  had  some 
semblance  of  right  in  their  claim  to  be  repos- 
sessed of  their  property.  Feeling  confident 
that  Gen.  Howard  could  adjust  the  matter 
more  satisfactorily  than  any  one  else,  the  War 
Department  issued  the  following  order : 

War  Depaktmekt,  ADJUTAirr-GiraKBAL's  Offio*,  \ 
Wasiunoton,  October  9, 1865.     f 

WhereaSy  certain  tracts  of  land,  situated  on  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  at  the 
time  for  the  most  part  vacant,  Tvere  set  apart,  by 
Maj.-Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman's  special  field  oraers  No. 
15,  for  the  benefit  of  the  refuji^ees  and  freedmen  that 
had  congregated  by  the  operations  of  the  war,  or  had 
been  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  by  their  former 
owners;  and  whereas,  an  expectation  was  thereby 
created  that  they  would  be  able  to  retain  possession 
of  said  lands;  and  whereas,  a  large  number  of  the 
former  owners  are  earnestly  soliciting  the  restoration 
of  the  same,  and  promising  to  absorb  the  labor  and 
care  of  freedmen :  It  is  ordered  that  Maj.-Gen.  How- 
ard, Commissioner  of  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen, 
and  Abandoned  Lands,  proceed  to  the  several  abore- 
named  States  and  endeayor  to  effect  an  arrangement 
mutually  satisfactory  to  freedmen  and  landowners, 
and  make  a  report ;  and  in  case  a  mutually  satisfac- 
tory arrangement  can  be  efi*ected,  he  is  duly  em- 
powered and  directed  to  issue  such  orders  as  may 
become  necessary  after  a  full  and  careful  inyestiga- 
tion  of  interest  of  parties  concerned. 

By  order  of  the  rresident  of  the  United  States. 
"B.  D.  TOWNSEND,  Assistant  Adjutant  Gen'L 


Gen.  Howard  undertook  the  misadon,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  Charleston,  where  he  arrived 
October  17th.  From  thence  he  went  to  Edisto 
Island,  and  on  the  19th,  accompanied  by  sev- 
eral officers  and  Mr.  William  Whaley,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  planters,  met  the  freedmen 
at  a  large  church  on  the  island.  The  interview 
was  a  sad  one;  the  freedmen  felt  that  they 
were  treated  with  injustice,  but  were  after  all 
fully  persuaded  of  the  rectitude  of  the  General's 
intentions ;  and  after  stating  their  case  so  strongly 
that  even  the  former  proprietors  could  not  deny 
that  it  would  be  a  wrong  to  dispossess  them 
without  fair  remuneration,  they  left  the  matter 
entirely  in  Gen.  Howard's  hands,  promising  to 
abide  by  bis  decision,  as  did  also  the  former 
landholders.  After  careful  consideration,  he 
decided  to  constitute  a  board  of  supervisors,  in 
which  the  Grovcmment,  the  planters,  and  the 
freedmen  should  each  have  a  representative,  for 
the  adjustment  of  contracts  and  cases  of  di£S- 
culty.  Where  a  landowner  had  been  constantly 
loy^,  or  had  received  his  pardon,  he  was  re- 
quired to  sign  an  obligation  which  Gen.  How- 
ard drew  up,  and  which  required  the  obligator 
to  promise  and  engage  that  he  would  secure  to 
the  refugees  and  freedmen  then  resident  npon 
his  estate  the  crops  of  that  season,  harvested  or 
unharvested ;  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  upon  the  estate  at  their  present  houses. 
or  other  homes  on  the  island,  so  long  as  the 
responsible  refugees  and  freedmen  (emhraciDg 
parents,  guardians,  and  other  natural  protectors) 
should  enter  into  contracts  by  leases  or  for 
wages  in  terms  satisfactory  to  the  supervising 
board  ;  also  that  the  obligator  would  take 
proper  steps  to  enter  into  contracts  with  these 
responsible  refugees  and  freedmen,  and  they  on 
their  part  must  enter  into  said  contracts  within 
the  period  of  two  months  from  date,  or  sur- 
render the  right  to  remain  on  the  estate.  The 
obligator  was  required  to  interpose  no  obstacle 
to  schools  for  the  freedmen  sanctioned  by  tie 
supervising  board.  Neither  the  landowners 
nor  the  refugees  and  freedmen  were  to  be  obli- 
gated by  the  instrument  beyond  one  year  irom 
its  date  unless  it  was  renewed.  This  last  pro- 
vision was-  intended  to  allow  Congress  to  pass 
upon  the  question  of  the  final  restoration  of 
these  lands.  Having  selected  the  most  capable 
man  he  could  find  to  represent  the  Bureau  in 
this  matter,  Cant  Alexander  P.  Ketchnm,  128th 
U.  S.  C.  T.,  and  acting  assistant  adjutant-gen- 
eral. Gen.  Howard  left  him  specific  instractions, 
and  went  on  to  Savannah  and  Femandina, 
Florida,  taking  measures  to  prevent  the  eject- 
ment of  the  freedmen  from  their  homes,  while 
the  planters  were  treated  with  kindness  and 
courtesy.  Proceeding  to  Mobile,  the  General 
telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of  War  the  course 
he  had  pursued,  urging  at  the  same  time  that 
the  attention  of  Congress  should  bo  called  to 
the  matter  at  the  commencement  of  the  se^on, 
and  that  these  islands,  or  a  part  of  them,  shoma 
be  purchased  by  the  United  States,  withariewto 
their  rental  and  eventual  purchase  by  the  freed- 
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men.  In  Virginia  quite  an  amount  of  land  was 
Lljelled  and  about  to  be  sold  by  the  marshal 
just  previous  to  the  establLshment  of  the  Bureau, 
when  the  sales  wore  suspended  by  the  Seerc- 
taiy  of  War,  in  order  that  these  lands  might  bo 
turned  over  to  the  Bureau  for  the  benefit  of  the 
freedmen.  By  the  decision  of  the  President,  all 
or  nearly  all  these  lands  were  lost,  beiuff  re- 
rtored  to  pardoned  persons.  Gen.  Howard,  on 
the  4th  of  September,  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  a  proposition,  asking,  first,  that 
whenever  special  pardons  (/.  e.  to  persons  hav- 
ing over  $20,000  wortli  of  property)  should  be 
granted  by  the  President,  a  specific  stipulation 
SiCHild  be  made  by  the  pardoned  party,  if  a 
landowner,  that  he  would  grant  to  each  head 
of  family  of  his  former  slaves  a  homestead, 
Tarjing  in  extent  from  fi^^  to  ten  acres,  to  be 
secured  from  alienation  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  grantee;  the  location,  precise  extent,  and 
other  details  to  be  determined  by  three  referees, 
two  to  be  clioscn  by  the  interested  parties,  each 
selecting  one,  and  the  two  a  third ;  and,  second, 
tittt  other  persons,  not  landholders,  be  condi- 
tJwied  according  to  their  several  circumstances, 
by  equivalent  or  proper  stipulation,  to  be  de- 
termined by  a  committee  of  three  appointed  by 
the  President.  This  suggestion  was  not  acted 
iQMm  by  the  President. 

In  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  freedmen, 
tl»  cwnmisffloner  did  not  deem  it  desirable  to 
fix  the  rate  of  wages,  but  to  leave  it  to  be  regu- 
!       lated  by  the  demand.    This  seemed  to  be  a 
!       matter  of  justice  both  to  the  employers  and  the 
I      freedmen,  as  though  in  some  cases  it  might 
i       have  secured  compensation  at  temporarily  bet- 
!       ter  rates  to  the  freedman  than  he  would  at  first 
I       connnand  in  the  open  market,  yet  in  the  end  he 
j       would  have  been  unable  to  advance  beyond  the 
I       minimum,  however  much  greater  might  be  the 
j       retl  value  of  his  labor,  whSe  in  the  scarcity  of 
I       lahor  which  existed  all  over  the  South,  any 
I       temporary  depression  of  prices  was  sure  to 
I       right  itselfl     The  assistant  commissioners  and 
i      their  agents  were,  however,  instructed  to  see  to 
it  that  in  the  contracts  for  labor  the  freedmen 
vere  not  wronged,  and  to  compel  the  observance 
of  contracts  on  both  sides.   At  first  the  negroes, 
;       OT  many  of  the  plantations,  apprehensive  liiat 
the  cruelties  which  had  hitherto  been  practised 
o«  them  by  their  old  masters,  would  be  con- 
I       6med  under  the  new  regime,  refused  to  work 
fcr  them,  and  flocked  to  the  towns,  cities,  vil- 
lages, and  military  posts,  and    sought  work 
there.    The  commissionerj  nnder  these  circum- 
!      ^ces,  caused  his  agents  to  open  communica- 
tions with  employers  needing  laborers  l^orth 
and  South,  and  to  procure,  as  far  as  possible, 
good  places  for  these  freedmen.    Schools  were 
also  established  at  the  military  posts,  some  of 
them  of  an  industrial  character,  by  the  various 
benevolent  associations  interested  in  behalf  of 
freedmen,  and  were  aided  by  the  Bureau. 

Government  farms,  nnder  charge  of  officei's 
of  the  Bureau,  were  also  worked  to  some  extent 
by  this  surplus  and  otherwise  unemployed  pop- 


ulation. There  was  a  very  general  impression 
among  the  freedmen,  arising  in  part,  perhaps, 
from  the  wording  of  the  law  establishing  the 
Bureau,  and  in  nart  from  the  talk  of  both  white 
and  colored  soldiers,  that  tlie  lands  of  disloyal 
owners  would  be  divided  among  them,  and 
many  of  them  were  averse  to  making  contracts, 
which,  as  tliey  imagined,  would  preclude  their 
receivmg  their  share  in  those  lands.  The  com- 
missioner and  his  agents  did  sdl  in  their  power 
to  disabuse  them  of  this  impression ;  and  when 
Christmas  came  and  went^  and  they  found  there 
were  no  lands  to  be  divided,  they  very  gener^y 
entered  into  contracts.  Their  desire  for  owner- 
ship of  the  soil,  is,  however,  in  many  respects  a 
commendable  one,  and  should,  so  far  as  is  con- 
sistent and  practicable,  be  gratified.  The  eager- 
ness of  the  freedmen  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of 
education,  is  another  interesting  feature  in  their 
new  condition.  In  spite  of  all  obstacles,  many  are 
determined  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  Schools 
have  been  established  fot  the  purpose  of  their 
instruction,  both  by  benevolent  associations  and 
by  the  Bureau,  and  $27,819.60  was  expended 
for  the  support  of  the  latter  in  about  six  months. 
"In  many  parts  of  the  country,"  says  General 
Howard,  "  the  hostility  of  the  white  people  to 
these  schools  has  been  imdisguised,  and  every 
eflfort  has  been  made  to  get  the  buildings,  used 
for  school  purposes,  away  from  the  teachers. 
It  is  diflBcult  to  describe  the  odium  with  which 
the  excellent  self-denying  school  teachers  are 
met ;  doubtless  the  treatment  to  which  they  are 
subjected  arises  in  part  from  the  feelings  engen- 
dered by  war,  but  is  mostly  due  to  the  prejudice 
against  educating  the  blacks,  and  the  belief  that 
the  teachers  are  fostering  social  equality.  It  is 
right,  however,  to  say  that  there  are  many 
Southern  men  who  earnestly  advocate  the  in- 
troduction of  schools,  and  several  churches  have 
established  them  in  connection  with  their  organ- 
izations." 

Transportation  has  been  allowed  free  to  stores 
and  supplies  for  the  benefit  of  both  refugees 
and  freedmen ;  to  teachers  duly  authorized  by 
the  commissioner  or  assistant  conmiissioners ;  to 
army  oflScers  travelling  under  the  order  of  the 
commissioner  or  his  assistants ;  and  to  such  des- 
titute refugees  and  freedmen  as  were  depend- 
ent upon  the  Government  for  support,  to  pointa 
where  they  could  procure  employment  or  sub- 
sistence. In  six  months  (June  to  December, 
1865)  transportation  was  granted  thus  to  4,031 
persons  of  color,  1,778  white  refugees,  1,946 
freed  people,  and  807  teachers,  etc. ;  and 
twenty-one  boxes  and  bales  were  transported 
free,  containing  stores  for  the  refugees  and 
freedmen. 

Rations  were  bestowed  sparingly,  and  only 
where  there  was  absolute  necessity.  Teachers, 
etc.,  were  allowed  to  purchase  rations  on  the 
same  terms  with  oflScers  of  the  army.  Depend- 
ent freedmen  and  refugees  in  hospitals,  and  the 
wives  and  children  of  soldiers  were  supplied, 
and  alien  taken  on  the  crop  for  repayment,  but 
this  was  remitted  wherever  they  were  obliged 
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to  give  up  tlieir  lands.  The  general  principle 
in  t£e  Mississippi  Valley  and  elsewhere  has  been 
that  those  able  to  work  and  support  themselves, 
hayo  been  obliged  to  refund  the  cost  of  the 
ration  when  they  obtained  employment;  but 
orphan  children  in  asylums,  the  sick  in  hospi- 
tals, and  the  helpless  have  been  fed.  As  far  as 
possible,  too,  each  estate,  county,  district,  parish, 
or  town,  has  been  held  responsible  for  its  own 
poor.  Ajs  a  general  rule,  the  planters  have  taken 
care  of  the  poor  and  helpless  that  remained  on 
their  plantations.  Some  have  angrily  driven 
them  away,  but  this  was  not  the  general  rule. 

The  receipts  of  the  Bureau  to  November  1, 
1865,  includmg  $115,236.42  of  retained  boun- 
ties  held  in  trust  for  colored  soldiers  or  their 
families,  were  $907,396.21,  and  the  total  expen- 
ditures $478,363.17,  leaving  a  bdance  on  himd 
of  $313,796.62. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  old  plantation  system, 
the  congregating  of  the  freedmen  in  considerable 
numbers  in  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  at  mili- 
tary posts,  xmder  circumstances  often  of  priva- 
tion both  of  food  and  clothing,  and  the  not  un- 


frequent  expulsion  of  the  aged,  infirm,  and  nek 
from  plantations  by  the  former  masters,  who 
were  indignant  at  the  change  of  afOeirs,  and 
especially  at  the  unwillingness  of  their  former 
slaves  to  labor  for  them  without  definite  con- 
tracts, all  tended  to  increase  greatly  the  act- 
ness  and  mortality  among  the  freedmen.  The 
commissioner  found  his  abilities  overtaxed  in 
supplying  medical  treatment  to  these  poor  im- 
fortunates.  yet  he  did  what  he  was  able.  There 
were  on  the  81  st  of  October  42  hospitals,  with 
a  capacity  of  4^600  beds,  and  24  asylums,  colo- 
nies, etc.,  with  accommodations  for  6,000  more, 
with  18  commissioned  medical  officers,  and  88 
contract  physicians,  180  male  and  177  female 
attendant^  under  the  control  of  the  Borean^in 
which  those  suffering  from  severe  disease  could 
be  placed,  but  the  number  recjuiring  aid  far  oot- 
ran  these  scanty  accommodations.  The  amiexed 
table  shows  the  number  of  freedmen  treated  by 
the  medical  department  of  the  Bureau,  from  its 
organization  to  the  dose  of  October,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  deaths  and  the  number  remain- 
ing under  treatment  October  80, 1865 : 
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Wbere  tbere  was  no  medical  attendance,  oa 
was  the  case  for  some  tune  in  some  of  the  South- 
ern cities,  the  mortality  was  fully  thirty  per 
cent  of  the  sick;  but  when  there  was  ample 
provision  made  for  their  care,  and  medical  treat- 
ment as  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  never 
exceeded  four  per  cent. 

During  the  same  period  2,531  white  refugees 
were  received  into  the  hospitals  of  the  Bureau, 
of  whom  227  or  about  nine  per  cent,  died,  ana 
838  remained  in  hospital  on  the  80th  of  October. 
TTio  white  refugees  wore  also  cared  for  in  pri- 
vate hospitals  or  those  of  the  Union  and  Western 
Sanitary  Commissions,  so  that  these  figures  do 
not  represent  by  any  means  the  number  of  their 
sick. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
schools  for  freedmen  in  each  military  depart- 
menl^  the  number  of  teachers,  and  the  number 


of  scholars.  Many  of  these  schools  were  organ- 
ized and  are  now  taught  by  teachers  employed 
and  paid  by  the  National  Freedmen's  Aid  So- 
ciety, the  American  Missionary  Association,  the 
Boston  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  the  B^tistFree 
Mission  Society,  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society,  the  Western  Freedmen's  Aid 
Societies,  and  the  Western  Sanitary  Commisaon. 
To  all  of  these,  however^he  Froedmen's  Bnrean 
lent  a  helping  hand.  Rations  were  famished 
to  the  teachers  at  the  commutation  price,  and 
transportation,  when  necessary,  free.  In  cases 
where  there  were  no  teachers  of  these  associa- 
tions, or  later  by  the  Freedmen's  Oomraisflon, 
the  Bureau  appointed  and  supported  them.  The 
freedmen  themselves  in  almost  all  cases  prpvided 
for  the  incidental  expenses,  and  wherever  they 
could  do  so  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
teachers  and  the  procuring  of  school  books: 
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DEPARTMENTS. 
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Theae  are  aside  from  the  regular  colored  schooli 

Tlrginia  (mainly  8.  E.  Y*.) 

Nflrth  (Wvlliw. 

of  the  District,  supported  by  the  colored  cltizeoa. 
Some  opposition. 
A  few  are  self-tupportlng. 
Bitter  opposition ;  not  only  to  the  schools,  bat  to 

the  Boreao,  and  cruelty  to  the  frecdmen. 
Opposition,  with  violence  to  the  schoola. 

South  CbroUna  and  Georgia.... 
Ah)»»* 

r<mk»iinm    . 

Less  OBposltion  than  in  moat  of  the  South. 

Schools  organizing. 

Strong  oppoeitlon. 

Violent  opposiUon  in  some  ports  of  Kentucky,  and 

Middle  and  Western  Tennessee.    A  number  of 

school-houses  burned. 
Schools  organizing;  some  opposition. 

Ttxas 

WHhfftpri      

EeBtackj  and  Tennesiieo. 

560 

1,185 

68,241 

General  Howard  visited  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Soath  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Tennes- 
see, on  a  tour  of  inspection,  in  October  and  No- 
vember, I860.  A  strong  conviction  exists  that 
free  labor,  notwithstanding  the  sndden  eman- 
dpadon,  and  the  thousands  of  causes  of  dis- 
turbance incident  to  the  war,  will  provo^  sno- 
cessful;  but  in  order  to  hasten  tliis  result, 
eTcry  effort  must  be  made  hj  officei-s  of  the 
GoTemment,  and  all  others  concerned,  to 
secure  confidence  between  the  holders  of  prop- 
erty and  the  freedmen,  and  restore  that  confi- 
dence wherever  it  has  been  impaired.  On  the 
part  of  the  freedmen,  they  are  looking  for  lus- 
tice  and  privileges  with  perhaps  too  exalted 
notions ;  yet  their  confidence  cannot  be  obtained 
without  a  reasonable  extension  to  them  of  the 
i^hts  and  privileges  of  free  men.  On  the  part 
of  the  property-holders,  great  complaint  is  made 
of  want  of  security  of  labor,  the  mcyority  seek- 
ing some  compulsory  process;  that  is,  some 
snBstitute  for  slavery.  "There  are  so  many 
examples  of  complete  success  of  free  labor  that 
I  bring  them  as  an  answer  to  such  complaints; 
find  I  believe  that  the  causes  of  complaint  are 
tine  as  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the  employer, 
tnd  want  of  practical  knowledge  of  any  other 
system  than  the  one  nnder  which  he  has  been 
broogfat  up,  as  to  the  ignorance  and  suspicion 
of  the  laborer. 

"I  therefore  earnestly  advocate  equality  he- 
&re  the  law,  trusting  to  time  and  education  to 
Ofercome  pr^'udice  and  ignorance.^' 

He  advocates  the  continuance  of  the  Bureau 
cr  some  substitute  for  it  of  a  national  character, 
fe  a  variety  of  reasons,  all  of  which  were 
deemed  satisfactory  by  Congress,  who  passed  a 
M  continuing  it  and  enlarging  its  powers,  in 
Pebruary,  1866,  which  was,  however,  vetoed 
by  the  President  on  the  20th  of  that  month. 
Some  of  these  reasons  were  of  great  import- 
mce;  such  were  the  following : 

The  Goyemment  has  set  the  slares  free,  and  bonnd 
itielf  to  m^e  that  freedom  an  undisputed  fact.  Some 
eonntee,  bevond  any  existing  ordinance  in  any 
State  I  risite^  is  essential  to  secure  the  actual  and 
wnthmons  protection  of  life  and  property  to  the 
&Mdmen«  Where  legislation  is  constrained,  as  it 
&0W  is  in  the  Southern  States,  for  the  most  part,  from 
screni  causes,  there  is  danger  of  the  statute  law  being 


in  advance  of  public  sentiment,  so  that  where  there 
is  the  most  liberality,  ill  consequences  would  be  likely 
to  result  if  Government  protection  should  be  imme- 
diately withdrawn. 

Where  the  Bureau  fails  to  afford  this  protection,  it 
is  yet  a  means  of  exposing  to  the  Qovemment,  and 
to  the  public,  acts  or  injustice  and  oppression;  and 
in  this  way  it  affords  a  moral  check  against  their 
commission. 

A  want  of  mutual  confidence  between  the  white 
employers  and  the  colored  employes  actually  exists 
to  a  hu'ge  extent.  This  can  usually  be  traced  to  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  war,  and  it  is  increased 
by  the  peculiar  prejudices  and  education  of  all  per- 
sons  under  the  slavery  system. 

The  Bureau  ofScers  actually  do  restore  this  confi- 
dence, as  a  general  rule,  when  fairly  met. 

With  scarcely  any  exceptions,  ihe  freedmen  ex- 
pressed the  utmost  confidence  in  its  agents,  and  are 
only  alienated  where  agents  prove  themselves  untrue 
to  their  interests. 

Wherever  the  planters  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
aid  afforded  by  the  Bureau,  the  best  results  have  fol- 
lowed. This  work  will  require  time  for  its  comple- 
tion. 

Education  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  freedmen 
to  fit  them  for  their  new  duties  and  responsibilities. 
I  find  many  enlightened  and  learned  men  in  every 
State,  advocating  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  education;  yet  I  believe  the  ma- 
jority of  the  white  population  to  be  utterly  opposed  to 
educating  the  negroes.  The  opposition  is  so  great  that 
the  teachers,  though  they  may  be  the  purest  of  Chris- 
tian people,  arc,  nevertneless,  visited  publicly  and 
privately  with  undisguised  marks  of  odium.  This 
Bureau  fearlessly  superintends  and  fosters  these 
schools,  which  it  is  believed  will,  in  time,  by  their 
success  and  good  influence,  bring  over  all  fair  men, 
at  least,  to  their  support.  ^^ 

Every  colored  man  I  met,  of  any  considerable  in- 
telligence, pleaded  earnestly  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Bureau,  asliis  only  hope  of  justice  and  privilege  cor- 
respondent to  the  necessities  of  his  new  position. 
Therefore  I  should  fear  an  almost  universal  disturb- 
ance among  the  freedmen,  as  a  consequence  of  its 
removal,  tiU  society  had  become  more  settled  and 
State  action  more  liocral  than  at  present. 

The  absolutely  indigent,  as  orphans,  sick,  aged, 
and  infirm  persons,  now  aided  by  the  Bureau,  have 
no  present  prospect  of  local  aid. 

The  Bureau,  with  its  agencies,  affords  a  means  of 
constant  and  reliable  information  essential  to  Con- 
ffressional  and  Executive  action,  till  hostility  against 
tne  Government  shall  have  more  completely  subsided, 
till  free  labor  shall  have  become  more  palatable,  and 
till  the  rights  of  negroes  to  full  protection  by  the 
laws  becomes  more  generally  believed  in  than  now 
appears. 

The  Bureau,  in  conjunction  with  the  military  force, 
is  at  present  a  means  of  encouraging  immigration  to 
the  different  Souther  States.     Union  men  of  the 
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South,  and  Northern  men  now  residing  there,  hare 
expressed  their  utmost  fear  lest  the  War  Department 
should  withdraw  its  agencies,  asserting  that  the  state 
of  society  is  such,  (hat  thej  could  not  remain  in  the 
South  with  safety.  Quite  a  number  have  urged  me, 
with  all  their  might,  to  do  what  I  could  to  prevent 
such  withdrawal.  This  fear  is  doubtless  much  exag- 
gerated, and  probably  based  on  the  unusually  large 
crimintd  list,  yet  it  does  exist.  Every  possible  ma- 
terial interest  now  favors  such  immigration. 

General  Howard  urged  in  his  report  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  further  legislation  to  proride 
effectually  for  the  aged,  infirm,  and  helpless 
negroes,  to  furnish  school  buildings  and  sites 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  freedraen  and 
poor  whites,  and  to  guarantee  to  the  freedmen 
the  right  to  rent  and  purchase  real  estate.  His 
estimates  of  the  amount  necessary  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  Bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing January  1,  1866,  were  $11,745,050. 

On  the  28th  of  December,   l865,  General 


Howard  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
American  Freedmen's  Aid  Commission,  at  Wash- 
ington, the  following  table  showing  the  number 
of  Freedmen  then  receiving  supplies  from  the 
BureaU)  and  the  probable  number  who  wonld 
need  them  through  the  winter: 


EtOmtitkt 
WMk 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

7,259 
14417 

.M5t 
2,608 
1,458 
1.517 

l^ooo 

North  Oopolina 

10,000 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia 

Florida 

90.000 
1,0« 
40,0)0 

Alshams 

MissiBSlppi 

fikOOO 

Louisiana 

2/WO 

Missouri  and  Arkansas 

2,000 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee 

Tfxae 

aoM 

1,000 

45,035 

100,000 
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GASE^ELL,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  CLEonoRNE,  an 
English  author  and  novelist,  bom  in  1823,  died 
at  Alton,  England,  November  12,  1865.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Stevenson,  and  she  was  the 
wife  of  a  Unitarian  clergrraan,  who  was  for 
several  years  a  resident  of  Manchester.  Her 
first  novel,  "  Mary  Barton,"  published  in  1848, 
at  once  attracted  attention  by  its  vigorous 
sketches  of  character  and  its  graphic  illustra- 
tions of  English  factory  life.  Indeed,  so  faithfully 
were  those  portrayed  that  the  manufacturers 
manifested  some  degree  of  hostility  toward  both 
the  work  and  its  author,  and  thus  greatly  in- 
creiised  its  circulation.  This  was  followed  by 
"Moorland  Cottage "(1850),  "Ruth"  (1853),  a 
tale  of  considerable  power,  and,  like  most  of 
her  works,  founded  on  her  observation  of  the 
habits  and  privations  of  the  poor;  and  suh- 
soquently  by  "Cranford,"  "Lizzie  Leigh," 
*! Round  the  Sofa,"  and  "Sylvia's  Lovers." 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  however,  is  better  known  in  Amer- 
ica by  her  "Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,"  pre- 
pared for  the  "London  Daily  News,"  and  re- 
published by  the  Appletons.  The  great  inter- 
est taken  here  in  the  author  of  "Jane  Eyre," 
insured  for  the  biography  a  wide  circulation, 
and  the  fascinating  style  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten added  to  its  popularity ;  but  her  too  frank 
disclosures  of  certain  domestic  details  exposed 
her  to  not  a  little  censure  among  the  family 
friends,  and  to  some  personal  inconvenience, 
Mrs.  GaskelPs  novels  are  distinguished  by  their 
singularly  quiet  and  natural  tone,  their  forcible 
delineations  of  character,  and  the  purity  and 
felicity  of  their  style.  Her  last  work,  just  com- 
pleted, is  entitled  "  Wives  and  Daughters,"  and 
is  now  republished  in  this  country;  and  the 
latest  work  of  her  pen  was  a  little  story  for  the 
Christmas  number  of  "  AU  the  Year  Round," 
which  forms  one  of  "Doctor  Marigold's  Pre- 
scriptions." 


Mrs.  Gaskell  had  just  begun  to  reap  the  foD 
reward  of  her  literary  labor,  and  was  preparing 
to  give  her  husband  a  pleasant  surprise  hj 
taking  him  to  a  lovely  home  wliich  she  had 
purchased,  when  her  death  took  place.  While 
reading  to  her  daughters  in  the  family  circle, 
she  suddenly  expired. 

GASTEIN,  Convention  or.  The  village  of 
Gastein  is  a  watering-place  in  Austria,  in  the 
Inn  vUlage,  situate  about  forty-nine  miles  from 
Salzburg,  and  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea.  At  this  place  a  convention  was  in- 
cluded between  Austiia  and  Prussia  on  Au- 
gust 14,  1865,  for  the  regulation  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  duchies  Schleswig  and  Hd- 
stein.  In  virtue  of  this  agreement  Austria  as- 
sumed the  administration  of  Holstein,  and  Prus- 
sia the  administration  of  Schleswig.  England 
and  France  annoimced,  in  diplomatic  notes, 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  arrangement.  {See 
ArsTRiA  and  ScnLESwiG-HoLSTKEs.) 

GEOGRAPHICAL  EXPLORATIONS  AXD 
DISCOVERIES  IN  1865.  In  no  department 
of  Physical  Science  is  there  so  great  and  so  con- 
stantV  increasing  zeal  manifested  as  in  Geo- 
graphical discovery.  Governments  prompted 
by  the  desire  of  increasing  then:  commerce  or  of 
tenitoriid  acquisition,  corporations  which  seek 
in  hitherto  unknown  lands  markets  or  sonrces 
of  wealth,  Geographical  Societies  which  desire 
to  add  to  the  knowledge  already  attained  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  individuals  with  whom  the 
love  of  adventure  and  discovery  is  a  pa^on,  or 
who  are  prompted  by  the  higher  motives  of 
philanthropy  and  religion,  all  endeavor  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  discovery  and  exploration 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Some  idea  of  toe 
extraordinary  activity  with  which  geographic^ 
investigation  is  prosecuted,  may  be  acquired 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1865  no  less  than 
sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  distinct  publication 
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on  geographical  sulyects  woro  issued  throngh- 
oat  Chnstendom.  Of  these  two  hundred  and 
thirtj-five  were  atlases,  maps,  or  charts.  The 
Germans  are  most  active  and  zealous  in  their 
explorations,  but  the  English  and  French  are 
Dot  fiir  behind  them.  In  the  United  States  the 
preralence  of  war  has  diminislied  the  zeal  for 
eeographical  research,  yet  something  has  been 
done,  mostly  by  individuals  or  single  States,  to 
promote  discovery  and  exploration.  Beginning, 
as  usual,  with  the  American  Continent,  we 
find  that  the  researches  into  the  geography  of 
the  Arctic  re^wns  have  been  vigorously  prose- 
cated.  Captain  Charles  F.  Hall,  whose  narra- 
tiTe  of  his  first  voyage  of  discovery  was  pub- 
fiabed  in  1864,  set  out  in  June  of  that  year,  far 
more  fully  equipped  than  before,  for  a  second 
expedition  into  the  regions  of  **  frost  and  per- 
petoid  snow."  He  was  succossfiil  in  some  of 
the  objects  of  his  expedition.  Taking  with  him 
his  faithful  interpreters  and  friends,  Ebierbing 
and  Too-koo-li-too  (the  Esquimaux  man  and 
woman  who  accompanied  him  to  the  United 
States  after  hia  first  voyage),  he  reached,  before 
the  close  of  the  autumn,  the  vicinity  of  the  Es- 
quimaux or  Innuits,  with  whom  he  had  before 
become  acquainted.  Here,  soon  after,  he  gained, 
to  his  great  satisfaction,  information  respecting 
funr  of  Franklin's  men.  Captain  Crozier,  Parry, 
and  Lyon,  and  another,  who  had  survived  when 
the  others  perished  from  cold  and  starvation, 
the  three  latter  having  subsisted  on  the  flesh  of 
their  dead  comrades,  and  had  been  sheltered 
and  fed  by  the  Innuits.  One  of  them  had  sub- 
s*|aently  died  of  illness,  but  there  was  some 
paison  for  believing  that  Crozier  and  the  others 
mipht  still  be  alive.  He  also  learned  that  they 
had  had  a  battle  vrith  the  Indians  Tnot  Esqui- 
maux) near  the  Estuary  of  Great  Fish  or  Back's 
B^Ter,  before  they  were  reduced  to  starvation, 
and  that  Crozier  and  some  of  the  others  were 
«'oanded  but  none  of  them  killed,  while  large 
numbers  of  the  Indians  were  slain.  After  their 
recovery  from  starvation,  Captain  Crozier  and 
his  two  surviving  comrades  had  gone  to  the 
southwest  by  land,  probably  with  the  intention 
of  reaching  Fort  Churchill  or  York  Factory. 
They  were  well  supplied  with  food,  and  had 
Jan  or  rubber  boats  to  cross  the  streams.  They 
^  not  reach  either  of  those  points,  or  some- 
thang  would  have  been  heard  of  liiem  long 
SDce;  but  Capt.  Hall  is  very  sanguine  that  they 
nnght  yet  be  living,  having  become  familiar 
^fith  the  Innuit  mode  of  life  and  conforming  to 
it  Captain  Hall  made  other  interesting  geo- 
graphical discoveries  respecting  the  Northwest 
pM«ge,  the  coasts  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  etc., 
fill!  particulars  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
pnbltthed. 

Another  expedition  to  the  Polar  region  has 
heen  projected  in  England  by  Captain  Sherrard 
Osborne,  to  be  undertaken  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society;  but  after  a 
Jong  and  animated  discussion  at  several  meet- 
ings of  the  Society,  and  several  communications 
frwn  Dr.  A.  Petermann,  and  other  eminent 


foreign  geographers,  as  to  the  best  route, 
whether  by  Spitzbergen  or  by  the  coast  of 
Greenland,  the  expedition  was  postponed  to  the 
coming  summer. 

British  America^  at  least  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  has  not  been  the  field  of  any  geo- 
graphical explorations  during  the  year,  though  its 
active  geologists  have  been  investigating  with 
great  zeal  its  abundant  sources  of  mineral 
wealth.  The  mines  of  gold,  copper,  silver,  and 
lead,  projected  in  the  eastern  provinces  with  a 
fair  showing  of  success,  have  attracted  consid- 
erable attention,  while  other  and  rarer  minerals 
are  found  in  different  portions  of  its  territory. 
The  western  provinces,  British  Columbia  and 
Vancouver's  Island,  have  been  explored  with 
considerable  care  during  the  year,  an  expedi- 
tion under  command  of  Mr.  Frederic  Whymper 
having  traversed  the  latter  through  its  entire 
diameter,  and  made  a  glowing  report  of  its  pro- 
ductions and  capacities,  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal.  They  found  a  chain  of  seven  lakes, 
connected  with  each  other  and  extending  nearly 
across  the  island,  their  united  length  being 
twenty-two  mUes.  Gold  was  found  in  great 
abundance,  iron  of  a  superior  quality,  nickel, 
plumbago,  and  petroleum,  the  latter  in  immense 
quantities.  Dr.  Brown,  the  botanist  of  the  ex- 
pedition, discovered  a  new  genus  of  pines,  of 
colossal  size.  Another  party  explored  the  Fra- 
zer  River  region,  with  gratifying  results. 

In  the  United  States^  the  close  of  the  war  has 
brought  out  numerous  reports  of  commanding 
officers,  of  military  surveys  made  in  connection 
with  their  campaigns,  which  throw  much  light 
on  the  topography  of  the  sections  traversed. 
The  geographical  and  geological  survey  of  Cal- 
ifornia has  been  prosecuted  with  zeal,  and  two 
volumes  of  the  report  of  tlio  commission  have 
been  published.  The  mountains  of  the  State 
have  been  explored,  and  their  altitude  approxi- 
mately ascertained.  The  loftier  peaks  of  the 
State  (the  highest  in  the  United  States)  are 
found  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Several  of  tliese 
exceed  15,000  feet  in  height.  The  Coast 
range  is  much  lower,  but  its  culminating  points 
are  from  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  m  ele- 
vation, San  Carlos,  the  highest,  being  4,977  feet; 
Mount  Hamilton,  4,440 ;  Mount  Diablo,  3,856; 
and  Mariposa  Peak,  8,700. 

The  organization  of  an  Imperial  Government 
in  Mexico  has  led  to  the  active  exploration  of 
portions  of  the  territory  of  that  interesting 
country,  and  the  appearance  of  a  new  map  of 
Mexico  on  the  scale  of  1 : 3,000,000,  with  plans 
of  Matamoras,  Tampico,  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  a 
plan  of  the  route  between  Vera  Cruz  and  Mex- 
ico. The  Secretary  of  the  Mexican  Geographi- 
.cal  Society,  under  date  of  June  28,  1865,  com- 
municated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Imperial 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris  some  facts  of 
interest.  On  Mount  Santa  Maria,  near  the 
Mexican  capital,  a  mass  of  ruins  has  been  un- 
earthed and  explored,  and  many  objects  of 
antiquarian  interest  discovered.  Among  these 
were  idols,  masks,  ear-rings,  collars,  rings,  i)en- 
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nons,  obsidian  headed  lances,  honsekeeping 
utensilis  etc.,  etc.  Vocabularies  of  the  Ca- 
manche  and  Tarascan  languages  were  contrib- 
uted by  members  of  the  Society,  and  sereral 
volumes  in  the  mystic  language  of  the  andent 
Mexicans^  as  well  as  a  grammar  of  the  Ohacona 
language.  Preparation  was  also  made  for  the 
publication  of  a  physical  map  of  Mexico,  indi- 
cating its  climates,  productions,  etc. 

In  Central  America  the  principal  geographi- 
cal interest  has  been  concentrated  on  the  most 
desirable  route  for  an  interooeanic  canal  across 
the  isthmus  of  Darien,  or  at  some  other  point 
across  the  Andes  of  Central  America.  In  former 
volumes  of  the  Annual  OYCLOPiEDiA  we  have 
enumerated  many  of  these  proposed  routes,  but 
others  still  are  suggested.  Mr.  Laurence  Oli- 
phant  read  a  paper,  before  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society  of  London,  on  a  new  route,  by  way 
of  the  river  Chepo  or  Bayanos  on  the  Pacific 
side,  and  the  Mandinga  on  the  Atlantic  side. 
The  Chepo  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Pacific 
about  thirty  miles  east  of  Panama,  and  is  navi- 
gable for  large  ships  to  Teruble,  from  which 
point  to  tide- water  on  tlie  Mandinga  is  only 
fifteen  miles.  The  elevation  of  the  Andes  in 
this  distance  will,  however,  be  a  serious  objec- 
tion to  the  construction  of  a  canal.  Gen.  Mos- 
quera,  the  Columbian  minister  at  the  court  of  St. 
•fames,  gave  some  account  to  tlie  Society  of  an 
exploration  of  a  route  through  the  valley  of  the 
Cauoa.  Mr.  Evan  Hopkins  advocated  the  route 
of  the  Panama  Railroad,  as  the  elevation  of  the 
Andes  at  that  point  did  not  exceed  250  feet 
Mr.  Gerstenberg,  another  explorer,  objected  to 
all  these  proposed  routes — that  they  had  no 
good  or  well-sheltered  harbors  at  either  ex- 
tremity which  would  permit  the  passage  of  ships 
in  all  weathers  into  the  canal.  The  route  from 
San  Miguel  to  the  Bay  of  Caledonia  was  the 
only  one  which  fulfilled  this  condition.  There 
was,  however,  one  difficulty  in  making  a  canal 
by  this  route.  The  distance  from  tide-water 
to  tide-water  was  thirty-five  miles,  and  the  ele- 
vation to  be  overcome  by  locks  930  feet,  and 
this  very  considerable  elevation  was  mostly 
within  a  space  of  three  miles,  and  at  a  point 
where  it  would  be  difficult  to  furnish  sufficient 
water  for  the  canal.  The  numerous  projects  for 
an  interoceanic  canal  and  the  various  points 
proposed  for  its  termini  indicate,  as  Sir  Roderick 
I.  Murchison  well  remarked,  that  a  geographi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  American  Isthmus  is  still 
one  of  the  numerous  desiderata  of  geography. 

In  ^ew  Granada,  a  State  belonging  almost 
equally  to  Central  and  South  America,  Mr. 
Robert  Cross,  a  commissioner  sent  by  the  Eng- 
Ush  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  collect  seeds 
of  the  Cinchona,  or  Quinquina  Pitayo^  for  the 
cinchona  plantations  in  India,  reported  to  the 
Geographical  Society,  at  its  April  meeting,  that 
he  had  foUowed  the  course  of  the  Andes  Cor- 
dilleras in  his  route  from  Quito  through  Ibarra, 
Pasto,  and  Popayan.  The  wooded  valley  of 
Sylvia  is  the  centre  of  a  district  abounding  in 
cinchona.  Seven  days'  journey  south  of  Sylvia 


he  found  a  volcano  not  heretofore  described, 
but  which  in  common  with  a  village  near  it  bore 
the  Indian  name  of  Purac6.  During  liis  jour- 
ney he  made  the  ascent  of  the  peak  of  Pinon 
from  Pitayo,  and  by  means  of  boiling  water  as- 
certained that  its  height  was  about  8,000  feet 
The  Indians  of  Pitayo  speak  the  Paez  dialect, 
which  differs  greatly  from  the  Quiclua,  the 
language  of  the  Indians  of  Ecuador,  Fero,  and 
BoUvia,  and  has  no  aflinities  with  the  GuamU- 
ana,  the  dialect  of  the  neighboring  Indians  of 
Sylvia,  Totero,  Paniquita,  and  Purac^.  In  cross- 
ing the  glacial  plateau  of  Guanacas,  in  order  to 
descend  from  the  forests  of  Pitayo  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Magdalena,  Mr.  Cross  and  his  mule 
came  near  perishing  from  the  intense  cold. 
Along  the  road  at  abort  distances  were  fonnd 
numerous  skeletons  of  men  and  animals  who 
had  thus  perished. 

Dr.  Kai'l  von  Seebach,  a  distinguished  Ger- 
man geographer,  in  the  autunmof  1864,Ti5ited 
Costa  Rica,  with  the  purpose  of  exploring  its 
volcanoes,  which  are  very  numerous  and  active. 
In  the  months  of  December  and  Jannarrhe 
made  a  survey  of  the  volcanoes  Rincon  de  la 
Vieja  and  Cuipilapa  Miravalles,  and  the  monn- 
tain  peaks  Tenorio  and  Pelado,  as  well  asaTenr 
considerable  nunber  of  lower  smnmits,  some  of 
them  volcanic.  These  had,  however,  all  been 
previously  described,  and  his  investigations  only 
confirmed  the  substantial  accuracy  of  previoos 
surveys.  On  his  return  to  Nicaragua  in  the 
latter  part  of  January,  he  received  information 
of  another  volcano  in  Costa  Rica,  which,  though 
superior  in  height,  and  more  remarkable  ia 
character  than  any  of  the  other  volcanoes  in  thi 
State,  was  as  yet  unknown  except  by  name  to 
European  explorers.  Early  in  March  he  set 
out  to  survey  it,  and  explored  it  with  great 
thoroughness.  It  is  called  Turrialba,  and  w  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  west  of  the  bel- 
ter-known volcano  of  Cartago  or  Irazn.  The 
active  crater,  which  is  9,342  feet  above  the  set 
level,  is  the  lowermost  of  four  summits  which 
join  one  another,  the  eruption  having  appar- 
ently torn  away  a  portion  of  its  original  aera- 
tion. The  next  summit  has  several  points  which 
emit  smoke,  but  no  active  crater ;  and  the  farther 
and  loftier  summits,  though  not  now  indicating 
any  recent  volcanic  action,  have  crater  baans 
and  lava  deposits,  indicating  their  former  tctiv- 
ity.  Seen  from  Irazu,  the  higher  and  now  inac- 
tive summits  have  the  appearance  of  overhang- 
ing the  crater,  and  of  being  to  some  extent 
undermined  by  it. 

South  Amekioa  proper  is  the  favorite  fi«d 
for  geographical  explorers ;  its  lofty  moimtain.s 
its  mighty  rivers,  its  vast  forests  and  savanna^ 
as  yet  but  imperfectly  known,  its  novel  and 
abundant  fauna  and  flora,  and  its  precious 
metals  and  gems,  render  it  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive of  regions  for  the  scientific  adventnrer. 

^r<wiZ  has  long  been  the  object  of  geoCTSph- 
ic£d  study ;  but  so  vast  is  its  territory,  that  u 
yet  but  a  small  portion  has  been  thorouddy  ex- 
plored.   Dr.  Bousquet,  a  physician  and  natu- 
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nlist  of  Paranagua,  communicated  in  the 
»rmg  of  1865,  to  the  French  Department  of 
Fordgn  Affau^  a  paper  giving  interesting  in- 
fonnation  respecting  the  province  of  Parana 
in  the  Brazilian  empire.  The  province  possess- 
es a  very  fertile  soil,  and  the  finest  climate  in 
Soath  Anaerica,  uniting  the  advantages  of  the 
intertropical  regions  with  those  of  the  south  of 
France  and  Italy,  and  it  produces  in  ahundance 
the  vegetables  and  fruits  common  to  the  tropics 
and  the  south  of  Europe.  It  might  easily  fur- 
nish abundant  exports  from  these  products,  but 
at  present  its  exports  are  confined  to  ship- 
timber  and  fire-wood  and  Paraguay  tea  (yerba 
mat^).  The  last-named  plant  is  grown  only  in 
P&ragoay,  Parana,  and  a  few  points  in  the 
province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  It  is  in  great 
danand  all  over  South  America,  being  used 
instead  of  Chinese  tea,  and  often  of  cofiee.  The 
pronnce  of  Parana  is  adapted  beyond  any  other 
portion  of  South  America  for  profitable  silk 
cnhore.  The  common  silk- worm  there  (the 
Bomhyx  arrindia)  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
rieinm^  or  castor-oil  plant,  and  yields  five  of 
sii  annual  crops  of  cocoons.  The  soil  and  cli- 
mate are  also  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
coffee  and  sugar-cane  and  tobacco.  The  coflfeo 
ii  reckoned  superior  to  that  of  Kio.  The  Bra- 
zilian sugar  has  a  good  reputation,  and  the  to- 
heceo  is  not  inferior  to  the  best  Vuelta  Ab«go. 

Yanilla  grows  wild  in  all  pai-ts  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  in  perfume  is  equal  to  the  best 
Mexican  or  Venezuela  article.  Cotton  yields 
two  good  crops  in  a  year.  All  the  leguminous 
plants,  as  well  as  rice  and  maize,  are  cultivated 
with  success.  The  forests  abound  with  valua- 
ble timber,  both  for  ship-building  and  cabinet 
porposes.  Among  these  are  the  Ararita^ 
whose  wood  is  red,  yellow,  or  black;  tlie 
Carulla,  yellow  and  black ;  the  CoHndila  ;  the 
Tnjuha^  a  sort  of  iron- wood;  the  Jinquitiha; 
the  red  Peroba;  and  the  white,  red,  and  black 
tamfroM.  The  country  is  rich  in  medicinal 
plants,  shrubs,  and  gums.  Among  these  are 
the  ipecacuanha,  a  very  superior  sarsaparilla, 
the  Camhara,  and  the  Carroha,  both  possessing 
the  highest  reputation  in  scrofulous  and  syphi- 
fitic  affections ;  the  balsam  of  copaiba,  the  Jaluh- 
fh  eurcas;  the  Quassia  amara,  and  the  Aiiguro^ 
whose  resin  and  bark  are  reputed  in  the  coun- 
trr  an  antidote  to  phthisis. 

The  province  is  also  very  rich  in  minerals. 
Ita  marble  and  porphyries  are  of  excellent  qual- 
ity and  in  abundant  quantity.  Gold  is  found 
imhedded  in  quartz  and  mingled  with  the  sands 
of  the  rivers,  and  iron  and  argentiferous  galena 
aw  plentiful.  Near  the  city  of  Paranagua  is  a 
Brine  of  cinnabar,  and  it  yields,  though  very 
rodely  worked,  a  large  supply  of  quicksilver, 
Ihc  Tybagy  River  and  some  other  streams  con- 
tain diamonds  of  considerable  size,  emeralds, 
topazes,  amethysts,  turquoises,  and  rubies. 
The  Bay  of  Paranagua  abounds  in  fish  of  excel- 
lent quality  and  large  size. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  Professor  Louis 
Agaasiz,  with  a  large  staff  of  assistants,  sailed 


from  Boston  for  Rio  Janeiro,  on  a  scientific  ex- 
ploration, appertaining  rather  to  natural  history 
and  palaeontology  than  to  geography,  but  stifi 
having  some  reference  to  geographical  science. 
He  commenced  his  labors  at  Para,  early  in  Au- 
gust, and  soon  found  the  necessity  of  distribut- 
ing his  force  so  as  to  cover  the  greatest  possi- 
ble extent  of  territory  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  He  discovered  very  early  that  each  sep- 
arate region  of  the  great  basin  of  the  Amazor 
had  its  separate  collection  of  different  species 
of  fish.  On  the  8th  of  September  he  wrote 
that  ho  had  obtained  more  than  three  hundred 
species  of  fish,  about  tlireo-fourths  of  them  new, 
although  he  had  then  examined  only  one-third 
of  the  Amazon  without  touching  its  affluents. 
At  Para  alone  ho  found  sixty-tliree  species, 
forty-nine  of  them  hitherto  unknown,  and 
which  woidd  require  the  establishment  of 
eighteen  new  genera  to  give  them  place  in  the 
system  of  fishes.  The  other  fauna  of  the  Ama- 
zon basin  presented  numerous  novelties  of 
'species.  On  the  10th  of  September  the  Pro- 
fessor left  Manaos  in  Amazonas  for  Tabatinga 
in  Peru. 

The  war  now  raging,  and  which  has  been  in 
progress  for  some  months,  between  the  Bra- 
zilian Government  and  the  Argentine  Confed- 
eration on  the  one  side,  and  the  Paraguayan 
Government  on  the  other,  can  hardly  fail  to 
result  in  opening  to  commerce  and  the  world 
the  rich  and  fertile  region  which  has  so  long 
been  ruled  by  those  who  have  maintained  a 
policy  as  exclusive  as  that  of  China. 

Herr  Waldemar  Schultz,  a  German  geogra- 
pher and  antiquarian,  published  in  August, 
1865,  in  the  Zeiischrlft  far  AUgemeine  Erd- 
hunde  of  Berlin,  a  very  elaborate  essay  *'  On  the 
usual  manner  of  Liib,  Civilization,  Rites,  and 
Customs  of  the  Aborigines  of  Central  South 
America,"  including  under  this  term  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Incas.  The  essay  exhibits  exten- 
sive and  patient  research,  and  brings  to  light 
many  new  facts  relative  to  that  interesting 
people. 

Several  discussions  have  been  held  in  the 
foreign  geographical  societies,  and  communi- 
cations read  on  the  causes  of  the  rapid  decrease 
of  the  Indian  tribes  in  both  North  and  South 
America.  In  North  America  the  unwillingness 
of  the  Indian  races  to  assimilate  to  tlie  customs 
and  mode  of  hfo  of  the  whites,  their  frequent 
wars  and  raids,  excessive  intemperance,  and  ex- 
posure, often  with  insufficient  food,  and  the 
preyalence  of  small-pox  and  other  severe  epi- 
demic and  contagious  diseases,  are  undoubted- 
ly the  principal  causes  of  the  decay  and  rapid 
extinction  of  the  aboriginal  tribes.  In  South 
America  and  Mexico  there  are  to  be  added  to 
these,  according  to  the  testimony  of  travellers, 
the  amalgamation  of  races,  the  very  general 
habit  of  producing  abortion  in  the  case  of 
first  children,  that  the  Indian  may  not  be  de- 
prived of  the  menial  services  of  his  squaw,  and 
the  prevalence  of  suicide,  especially  in  any 
severe  illness. 
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Proceeding  southward,  we  come  to  the  Ar- 
gentine Confederation,  The  provmco  of  Men- 
doza  in  this  Confederation,  whose  chief  citj 
was  in  1864  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
has  been  during  1865  explored  with  considera- 
ble care,  and  its  census  taken  by  the  authori- 
ities.  From  this  census  we  glean  the  follow- 
ing facts :  The  province  of  Mendoza  is  divided 
into  twelve  sub-delegations  and  fifteen  depart- 
ments. Its  area  is  11,250  square  leagues,  or 
1,800,000  square  quadras  (the  square  league 
contains  160  square  quadras).  Of  this  qnanti- 
ty  138,599  quadras  were  under  cultivation,  and 
809,633  square  quadras  were  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  principal  crops  were  grain,  wine, 
and  fruits.  The  population  of  the  province  was 
67,476  souls,  of  whom  28,599  were  males,  and 
28,879  females ;  12,048  were  married,  42,907  un- 
married ;  706  were  widowers,  and  1,815  widows ; 
20,251  were  between  one  and  ten  years  of  age, 
24,263  between  ten  and  thirty,  9,981  between 
thirty  and  fifty,  and  2,965  between  fifty  and 
one  hundred.  Twenty-four  persons  were" 
over  one  hundred  years  of  age. 

The  Uve  stock  consists  of  150,961  neat  cat- 
tle, 77,054  horses,  of  which  about  20,000  were 
saddle-horses,  7,188  mules,  227,753  sheep,  66,- 
819  goats,  124,089  head  of  poultry,  15,000 
asses,  and  3,600  fatted  beasts.* 

There  are  in  the  province  some  remarkable 
warm  springs  or  geysers,  one  of  which,  with  a 
breadth  of  about  195  feet,  throws  the  hot  wa- 
ter periodically  to  a  height  of  from  150  to  160 
feet,  and  others  of  less  extent  send  it  to  a 
height  of  100  to  130  feet.  The  temperature  of 
the  hot  springs  is  about  US'*  Fahrenheit.  The 
waters  are  charged  with  sulphur,  and  are  re- 
garded as  of  advantage  in  rheumatic  and  scrof- 
ulous diseases. 

In  the  province  of  Corrientes,  in  the  Argen- 
tine Confederation,  there  is  a  large  lake  on  the 
elevated  plateau  which  overlooks  Paraguay, 
called  the  Lake  of  Irira,  signifying  in  the  Gua- 
rani  tongue,  Clear-water  Lake.  This  lake  has 
had  from  the  discovery  of  the  country  an  isl- 
and containing  about  fifty  square  leagues. 
Some  time  since  a  mysterious  darkness  envel- 
oped the  island,  and  remained  for  several  days. 
When  this  finally  cleared  up,  a  pillar  of  smoke 
was  seen  ascending  from  the  island,  and  all 
over  the  lake  small  islands  not  previously  ex- 
isting were  discovered  to  the  number  it  is  said 
of  thousands,  some  of  which  seemed  to  float 
upon  the  waters.  The  caymans  or  alligators, 
which  abounded  in  the  lake,  soon  took  posses- 
sion of  these  and  basked  upon  them.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  borders  of  the  lake  are  greatly 
terrified  at  these  occurrences,  and  cannot  be  in- 
duced by  any  rewards  to  go  to  the  principal 
island,  though  it  is  said  that  several  Jesmts, 
expelled  from  the  neighboring  mission,  escaped 
thither,  and  have  a  beautiful  plantation  there ;  * 
and  that  an  Indian  of  the  Tobas  tribe,  the  last 
of  his  family,  has  also  taken  up  his  residence 
there.  Wild  animak  are  certainly  not  wanting 
on  the  bland,  as  in  a  clear  and  still  night  their 


roaring  can  be  heard  distinctly,  and  the  l»o* 
constrictor  has  found  a  home  there,  thougli  not 
known  to  exist  on  the  mainland  in  the  vidnitr. 

Spain  is  conducting  a  war  with  the  South 
American  States  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Chili, 
Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador ;  and  this  war  may 
to  some  extent  delay  or  impede  the  develop- 
ment of  those  States.  Chili,  which,  for  a  few 
years  past,  has  been  making  rapid  progress  in 
education,  wealth,  and  social  improvement,  now 
finds  herself  compelled  to  maintain  a  large 
maritime  force  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the 
Spanish  troops.  She  has  thus  far  done  this  suc- 
cessfully, and  with  the  alliance  of  the  other 
western  States  of  South  America  will  prohablj 
continue  to  do  so,  but  at  the  expense  of  consad- 
erable  material  progress.  Ine  communica- 
tions between  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Confed- 
eration by  means  of  passes  and  lakes  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Andean  chain  have  re- 
ceived further  exploration,  and  nine  distinct 
routes,  all  of  them  practicable  without  serioas 
difficulty,  are  now  described,  by  which  the  com- 
merce of  the  two  countries  can  be  maintained. 
Of  these,  one  or  other  of  those  bv  Lake  Rinihue 
or  its  vicinity,  described  in  the  Axxtal  Cyclo- 
pedia for  1864,  are  the  most  desirable. 

Herr  Hugo  Reck,  a  German  civil  en^eer, 
of  very  profound  scientific  attainments,  who 
spent  four  years,  1858-1862,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  profession  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
largest  mines  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia,  and 
subsequently  for  two  years  was  enga^  in  the 
survey  and  exploration  of  the  Bolivian  Ande^, 
has  published  in  Petermann's  Mitthtilungen  in 
an  extended  and  valuable  treatise  on  the  history, 
physical  geography,  orography,  hydrography, 
and  meteorology  of  Bolivia,  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  to  geographical  science 
of  the  year.  We  can  notice  only  a  few  of  the 
many  additions  he  has  made  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  that  republic.  He  gives 
from  his  own  measurement  the  height  of  more 
than  thirty  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  An- 
des proper,  and  ten  or  twelve  others  from  the 
admeasurements  of  Pentland  and  Signor  Pissis; 
the  snow-line  of  five  of  the  highest  fix)m  his 
own  observations;  the  height  of  ^^^  passes 
and  seventeen  summits  of  the  isolated  and  mid- 
dle range,  and  of  ten  summits  of  the  eastern 
or  inner  Cordilleras.  Some  of  his  measore- 
ments  differ  considerably  from  both  Pentland'i 
and  Pissis'  results,  but  from  his  very  great  care 
and  the  superior  instruments  he  had  at  com- 
mand we  believe  they  are  more  nearly  accurate 
than  the  figures  of  those  eminent  observers. 
We  can  only  give  the  height  of  the  three  peaks 
of  Blimani,  according  to  his  measurement. 
The  North  Peak  he  makes  20,608  feet,  orneariy 
250  feet  lower  than  Pentland ;  the  Middle  Peak 
21,092  feet,  or  about  200  feet  higher  than  Pent- 
land; and  the  South  Peak,  the  highest  of  the 
three,  21,187,  about  180  feet  higher  than  Pent- 
land, and  18  feet  lower  than  Piisis.  Hnayna 
Potosi  he  found  to  be  20,101  feet,  or  abont  80 
feet  higher  than  Pentland's,  and  more  than 
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800  aboTe  Pissis'  measurement.  Sorata,  whose 
soathem  pumacle  is  oow  generally  believed  to 
be  the  highest  of  the  South  American  monn- 
tiins  bja  few  feet,  he  did  not  measure;  but 
from  the  results  of  his  examination  of  Illimani, 
it  is  somewhat  doubtful  which  is  the  higher. 
The  snow-line  on  Illimani  (\at  16°  88'  S.)  he 
fimnd  to  be  17,171  feet,  and  the  average  height 
of  the  snow-line  in  ^ve  mountains  lying  be- 
tween 16"  38'  and  21°  48'  S.  was  17,105  feet 
Thd  middle  range  of  mountains  did  not  attain 
toss  great  a  height  as  the  giants  of  the  Andes 
proper,  only  two  of  the  peaks  rising  above 
18,000  feet.  Of  the  inner  or  western  Cordil- 
leras the^summits  of  the  Cordillera  de  Andaca- 
hna  are  the  loftiest,  rising  to  an  average  height 
of  about  18,900  feet 

Herr  Reck  devotes  considerable  space  to  the 
description  and  statistics  of  the  lofty  table-lands 
or  Pampas  of  Bolivia.  These  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  the  area  of  the  republic,  that  of  Oru- 
10, "  the  great  central  plateau  of  Bolivia,"  being 
2,580  square  leagues  in  eirtent.  The  average 
Ovation  is  12,431  feet,  though  the  highest  are 
I     18,540  above  tJie  sea  level. 

Herr  Reek's  observations  on  the  hydrography 
ind  climate  of  the  country  are  very  complete. 
The  river  systems  and  fresh  and  salt  water 
likes  are  all  described,  and  their  size,  extent, 
and  sources  specified.  He  gives  valuable  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  temperature  and  climate 
of  the  Puna  brava,  or  elevated  Pampas.  The 
town  of  Potosi  is  about  13,084  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  on  one  of  these  plateaus,  and  the  tem- 
perature there  in  November,  the  hottest  month, 
was  at  8  a.  m.  60''  29'  F. ;  at  2  p.  m.  es**  25'  F. ; 
it  10  p.  M.  51°  42'  F.  In  July,  the  coldest  month, 
it  was  at  8  a.  m.  36°  30'  F. ;  at  2  p.  m.  53°  31',  and 
at  10  p.  M.  39°  34'  F.  In  the  lower  Pampas, 
it  an  elevation  of  nearly  or  quite  12,000  feet, 
tbe  sun  is  very  hot  in  November,  though  when 
not  exposed  to  its  direct  rays  the  strong  breeze 
reduces  the  temperature.  Herr  Reck  found  on 
tbe  Aollagas  Pampa,  November  4,  1860,  the 
temperature  in  the  shade  at  mid-day  was  79°  26' 
while  in  the  sun,  and  reflecting  the  heat  of  the 
•ioda,  the  thermometer  stood  at  138'.  There 
ii  Dioally  in  these  regions  neither  rain  nor 
now  except  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September. 

There  have  been  some  geographical  discov- 
eries and  explorations  made  during  the  year  in 
the  Atlaxtio  Oceax.  The  attempt  to  lay  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable  proved  a  failure,  owing 
to  oQtoward  accidents  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  best  qualifled  to  judge,  should  not  shake 
«ff  6dth  in  the  possibility  of  its  ultimate  accora- 
piiAment.  The  attempt  will  probably  be  re- 
potted daring  the  coming  summerl  Oapt. 
loynbee,  R.  N.,  has  made  a  series  of  observa- 
tkmi  during  five  voyages  between  England  and 
India,  relative  to  the  specific  gravity  and  tem- 
P^ratare  of  the  sea  at  different  points,  which  ho 
Wd  before  the  Royal  Geograpliical  Society  on 
the  8tii  of  May,  1865.  He  found  the  specific 
jrsrity  decrease  as  he  approached  the  equator. 


and  also  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  In  the  former 
case  he  attributed  it  to  tho  vast  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  south  of  the  equator  between  the 
northeast  and  southeast  trade  winds.  In  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  he  believed  it  due  to  tho  volume 
of  water  poured  into  that  bay  from  the  great 
rivers  of  India.  Between  1°  80'  north  ktitude, 
and  30'  south,  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  is 
uniformly  70°  Fahrenheit,  except  along  the  west 
coast  of  Africa ;  from  August  to  February,  cold 
currents  flow  near  the  land,  and,  as  they  ap- 
proach the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  tho  temperature 
decreases  very  rapidly.  In  February,  m  Table 
Bay,  he  had  found  the  water  as  low  as  51"  Fahr- 
enheit To  the  southeast  of  tho  cape  it  rises 
with  considerable  rapidity,  reaching,  on  the 
parallel  of  40°  south,  longitude  60°  east  from 
Greenwich,  67°  Fahrenheit.  This  warm  current 
enters  and  passes  through  the  Channel  of  Mo- 
zambique. The  temperature  of  the  land  around 
the  cape  is  reduced  by  this  coldness  of  the  sea. 

"  Tm  Sea  of  Sargasso^^  is  one  of  the  names 
which  has  been  applied  to  that  extensive  por- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  lying  between  16° 
and  38°  north  latitude  and  between  29°  and  50° 
west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  which  is  con- 
stantly covered  with  one  or  more  species  of 
seaweed  (principally  the  fucus  natarui),  in  such 
quantities  as  to  appear  in  some  places  like  a 
prairie  in  the  sea.  Many  observations  in  rela- 
tion to  this  floating  mass  of  vegetation  have 
been  recorded,  but  the  latest  and  most  thorough 
has  been  that  of  Captain  Leps,  of  the  French 
Imperial  Navy. 

Contrary  to  tho  generally  received  opinion 
tliat  this  vegetation  had  its  origin  and  growth 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  was  driven  to  this 
region  between  the  trade  winds  by  the  Gulf 
Stream,  Capt.  Leps  maintains  that  it  has  its 
origin  and  growth  in  tho  vicinity  where  it  is 
found ;  that  it  is  analogous  in  character  to  some 
of  the  fresh-water  algse,  and  propagates  itself  by 
continuous  growth  without  any  necessary  con- 
nection with  earthy  matters,  but  deriving  its 
nourishment  from  the  air  and  the  soluble  mat- 
ters of  the  ocean,  and  tliat  the  comparative 
stillness  of  tho  waters  in  the  region  where  it  is 
found,  in  consequence  of  their  lying  between 
the  atmospheric  currents  of  the  two  trade-winds, 
facilitates  its  growth  and  extension ;  and  that 
it  is  only  kept  in  bounds  by  the  force  of  the 
winds  on  its  borders  which  drive  off  large  mass- 
es, and  throw  them  upon  the  shores  of  France 
and  Northern  Afi-ica.  Capt.  Leps  believes  that 
this  vast  floating  mass  of  seaweed  might  be 
utilized  to  advantage  either  by  being  gathered 
on  ships  and  brought  to  the  French  coast  where 
great  quantities  are  now  burned  and  lixiviated 
for  tlie  sake  of  the  soda  and  iodine  they  contain, 
or  that  these  valuable  ingredients  might  be 
extracted  at  the  region  itself  on  iron-plated 
rafts,  or  the  decks  of  vessels,  as  the  oil  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  whalers  blubber  on  board  the 
whaling-ships. 

In  Europe,  geographical  science  has  made 
decided  progress  during  the  year.    The  publi- 
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cation  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.'8  Life  of 
Oassar  has  led  to  the  discussion  and  investiga- 
tion of  man  J  points  in  regard  to  his  expeditions, 
and  especially  of  his  invasion  of  Britain.  A 
Gennan  geographer,  Herr  IL  J.  Heller,  has 
published  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  subject  of 
his  landing  in  Britain,  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur 
AUgemeiTie  Erdkunde^  in  which,  bringing  for- 
ward all  the  references  to  it  in  the  works  of 
the  Roman  geojjraphers,  and  illustrating  the 
subject  by  a  well-drawn  ancient  map,  he  fur- 
nishes ample  material  for  the  decision  of  this 
long-mooted  question. 

The  French  Government  has  completed  its 
topographical  survey  of  France,  long  since  un- 
dertaken, and  the  French  geographers  are  urg- 
ing upon  the  Government  the  importance  of  a 
new  one  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  better  instruments,  and 
from  the  local  surveys  which  have  been  made 
in  some  portions  of  the  State. 

The  Repuhlie  of  Switzerland  has  completed, 
and  has  now  in  progress,  the  best  maps  of  its 
surface  and  orography  of  any  country  in  Eu- 
rope. A  carefully  engraved  map  on  copper,  on 
the  scale  of  1:100,000,  is  completed  in  twenty- 
five  sheets.  A  steel-plate  map,  on  a  scale  of 
1:250,000  in  four  sheets,  is  in  progress,  and  each 
'  of  the  cantons  has  a  map  of  its  own  territory 
on  scales  varying  from  1:25,000  to  1:50,000. 
The  maps  of  the  republic  and  some  of  those 
of  the  Cantons  represent,  by  different  degrees 
and  modes  of  shading,  the  comparative  height 
of  every  portion  of  the  territory.  General  Da- 
four  has  been  engaged  for  thirty  years  in  the 
survey  which  has  thus  been  completed. 

The  great  increase  in  the  trade  of  Amsterdam 
within  a  few  years  past  has  made  the  great  canal 
across  the  isthmus  of  North  Holland  insufficient 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  commerce  of  that 
city,  and  a  new  and  more  direct  ship-canal  of 
the  largest  size  is  now  in  course  of  construction 
to  connect  the  city  with  the  Gulf  of  Y.  It 
is  expected  that  it  .will  be  finished  in  1868. 

The  Sand  Dunes  on  the  coast  of  Jutland  have 
been  for  some  years  past  the  object  of  special 
investigation  by  the  Danish  geographer  and 
geologist,  Andersen,  who  published  in  1865  a 
large  volume  giving  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions, one  of  the  ablest  contributions  to  littoral 
geography  over  made.  He  has  considered  the 
sand  dunes  historically,  geologically,  geographi- 
cally, and  economically. 

M.  Schmidt,  a  Russian  geographer,  has  been 
investigating  the  phenomena  of  the  glacial  pe- 
riod in  Sweden^  Noncay,  and  Finland.  He  finds 
confirmation  of  the  opinion  advanced  by  Loven, 
Torell,  and  other  Swedish  and  Russian  geo- 
graphers, that  this  whole  region  was  at  one  time 
covered  with  glaciers,  probably  about  the  close 
of  thci  tertiary  period,  or  in  the  course  of  what 
modern  geologists  call  the  glacial  period.  At 
that  time  it  must  have  presenttMl  an  appearance 
analogous  to  that  of  Greenland  at  the  present 
day.  The  grooves  and  furrows  in  the  rocks 
indicative  of  glacial  action,  all  have  a  direction 


from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  these  liirrow* 
are  seen  even  in  the  island  of  Gothland,  in  the 
Baltic  Sea.  From  this  and  other  indications, 
M.  Schmidt  believes  that  the  Baltic  Sea  did  not 
exist  in  the  glacial  period,  and  that  the  glaciers 
extended  over  its  present  surface,  and  that  the 
convulsions  which  resulted  in  the  depression  of 
the  bed  of  that  sea,  and  which  left  only  the 
Swedish  mountains  above  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  put  an  end  to  the  glaciers.  About  the 
commencement  of  our  present  geological  era, 
the  continent  began  to  rise  again,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  rise  to  the  present  day,  lifting  grad- 
ually the  submerged  lands  out  of  the  sea. 

Mr.  0.  W.  Blorastrand,  one  of  the  corps  of 
explorers  in  the  Swedish  Exploring  Expedition 
to  Spitzbergen  in  1861,  gives  an  account,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Swedish  Academy,  of  the 
discovery  of  extensive  coal  measure  in  the 
vicinity  of  King's  Bay,  which  is  at  the  northern 
end  of  Foreland  Sound.  The  coal  crops  out 
near  the  base  of  a  mountain,  and  extends  finom 
the  moraine  of  one  glacier  to  the  foot  of  another. 
It  is  of  very  good  quality.  There  is  also  marble 
of  great  beauty  in  the  same  vicinity.  This  dis- 
covery may  render  that  portion  of  Spitzbergen 
habitable,  and  thus  qualiiy  it  to  become  a  base 
for  north  polar  expeditions. 

The  measurement  of  an  arc  of  meridian  across 
Europe  is  still  in  progress,  the  scientific  bu- 
reau charged  with  it  having  its  headquarters  in 
Berlin,  Prussia,  and  having  collected  there  all 
the  documents  connected  with  the  survcj. 
The  Denartment  of  War  at  St.  Petersburg  has 
reported  to  the  permanent  geodesic  committee 
a  list  of  the  points  in  Russia  of  which  the  lati- 
tude, longitude,  and  altitude  had.  been  dete^ 
mined  either  astronomically  or  geodesicaDv  up 
to  1860.  The  number  of  these  points  is  17,240. 
A  hydrographic  exploration  of  Lake  Ladoga  has 
been  in  progress,  under  the  direction  of  Grand 
Admiral  Constantine,  since  1858,  and  is  now 
about  complete.  At  the  session  of  the  Imperial 
Geographical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg  in  March, 
1865,  M.  Andreew,  one  of  the  engmeersof  thesm^ 
vey,  gave  some  account  of  the  results  of  this  ex- 
ploration. The  lake  abounds  with  fish  of  a  great 
number  of  species,  some  of  them  of  excellent 
quality.  The  $igm  is  the  best  known  of  these, 
and  is  renowned  for  its  exquisite  flavor.  The 
fisheries  for  it  are  principally  in  the  south  part 
of  the  lake.  The  clunate  along  the  shores  of 
the  lake  is  rigorous.  The  temperature  of  Ae 
water  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  to  mid- 
summer is  from  86^  to  89**  F.  In  August  it 
rises  from  48**  to  45°  F.  The  ice  is  usually  from 
8J  to  4i  feet  in  thickness.  The  navigation  of 
the  lake  is  conducted  mostly  by  sailing-vessels 
of  a  very  rude  construction.  About  six  hnn* 
dred  of  these  arrive  annually  at  Schlusselbonrg 
from  different  points  on  the  lake  and  the  rivers 
flowing  into  it.  They  bring  cargoes  of  firewood, 
timber,  granite,  marble,  graphite,  black  saw? 
hay,  cast-iron,  copper,  iron,  salt  fish,  etc  The 
Kar^les,  who  inhabit  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
lake,   are   a  very  ignorant  and  superstitwos 
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neople,  and  live  in  great  poverty  and  disoom- 
fbrt.  They  are  mostly  engaged  in  the  rearing 
of  cattle,  and  it  is  among  them  that  the  rinder- 
pest or  cattle-plague  is  said  to  have  originated, 
and  from  them  it  has  been  propagated  all  over 
Europe.  Ihis  disease,  however,  has  existed 
from  time  immemorial  in  Siberia,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  impossible  that  it  has  been  intro- 
dnced  thence  into  the  districts  of  Olonetz  and 
Petrosavodsk.  M.  Andreew  believes  that  the 
disease  is  caused  by  the  cattle  drinking  the  red 
and  stagnant  water  of  the  marshes.  In  Fin- 
land, the  adjoining  country,  the  inhabitants  dig 
wells  for  the  supply  of  their  households  and 
their  cattle,  and  do  not  suffer  them  to  drink 
tbe  marsh  water,  and  the  rinderpest  is  unknown 
there. 

In  the  exploration  of  Northern  Ruma^  now 
in  progress  imder  the  direction  of  M.  Barbot 
deMam^,  the  question  long  since  raised  by 
Boasian  geographers  in  relation  to  the  compara- 
tive claims  of  the  Vytohegda  and  Dwina  to  be 
eonadered  the  principal  stream,  has  again  come 
op  for  decision,  and  the  eminent  geographer 
m  given  it  careful  consideration.  The  Vy  tch- 
egda  is  longer  and  deeper  than  the  upper  Dwi- 
na, and  at  their  point  of  union  seems  the  more 
important  stream,  but  the  basin  of  the  Jug  or 
ToBg  and  the  Dwina  is  the  largest  in  Northern 
Russia,  and  drains  a  greater  surface  than  the 
Vytchegda.  M.  Barbot  de  Mamd  concludes 
that  the  Jug  or  Youg  is  the  primitive  stream, 
and  that  the  whole  river,  after  the  junction  of 
the  Dwina  and  Vytchegda,  should  bear  the 
came  of  Jug  or  Youg, 

The  various  explorations  and  surveys  of  the 
Alps  which  have  been  conducted  during  the 
last  hundred  years,  the  Lombardic  Alps  and 
especially  the  clusters  of  elevated  peaks  known 
as  the  Adamillo  and  Ortles  groups,  have  been 
overlooked  until  within  the  past  three  or  four 
years.  They  have  now  been  the  object  of  a 
very  thorough  exploration,  and  though  there 
is  no  one  summit  which  attains  to  quite  the 
lieight  of  Mont  Blanc,  there  is  nowhere  else  in 
Europe  so  large  a  number  of  peaks  of  two 
miles  or  a  little  more  in  height  clustered  in  so 
saall  a  territory.  Among  the  explorers  who 
We  made  these  groups  a  special  study,  are 
lieutenant  Payer,  Dr.  Von  Ruthner,  E.  Von 
Mojsisovics,  Secretary  of  the  Vienna  Alpine 
Chh,  Messrs.  Freshfield,  Walker,  and  Beoch- 
ooft,  and  Mr.  Ball,  President  of  the  London 
Aljnne  Club,  Mr.  F.  F.  Tuckett,  Messrs.  E.  N. 
ttd  E  E.  Buxton,  and  Dr.  P.  G.  Lorentz.  Mr. 
Tockett,  in  a  very  able  paper  on  these  groups  in 
Petermann's  Mittheilungen  for  January,  1865, 
pves  tables  of  the  height  of  the  principal  passes, 
Bid  of  the  highest  summits  in  this  region.  It 
*w>uW  be  remarked  that  nearly  all  these  peaks 
aad  passes  are  included  in  the  district  lying  be- 
tween 46°  and  46°  45'  north  latitude,  and  be- 
^een  r  52'  and  8°  30'  east  longitude  from 
Paris,  or  in  other  words  a  tract  40  by  50  miles 
ffl  extent.  There  are  sixteen  known  passes 
orer-these  mountains,  ranging  in  height  from 
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about  6,000  feet  to  over  11,000  feet.  There  are 
ninety-eight  summits  above  7,000  feet  in  height. 
Of  these,  four  are  above  12,000  feet,  viz. :  Or- 
tles Peak,  12,814;  King's  Peak,  12,848;  Zufall 
(Accident)  Peak,  No.  1,  12,348;  and  Zebra 
Peak,  12,265.  Twenty-eight  other  peaks  are 
between  11,000  and  12,000  feet;  thu-ty-three 
between  10,000  and  11,000;  twenty-live  be- 
tween 9,000  and  10,000;  seven  between  8,000 
and  9,000;  and  one  between  7,000  and  8,006 
feet  The  upper  glaciers  of  the  Ortles  Peak 
are  11,445  feet  above  the  sea  level, 

M,  Uecquard,  French  consul  at  Scutari,  ex* 
plored  in  1864  the  principality  of  Montenegro, 
and  in  a  communication  to  his  Government 
gives  a  very  full  and  interesting  account  of  that 
small  but  free  State.  The  people*  are  not  highly 
educated,  but  they  have  a  considerable  measore 
of  intelligence  and  self-reliance,  such  as  results 
from  many  years  of  free  government.  Their 
government  was  a  theocracy  until  recently: 
the  Vladika  being  high-priest  or  bishop  as  well 
as  ruler ;  but  on  the  accession  of  the  Prince  DanHo 
I.,  he  refused  the  episcopate,  and  was  only  their 
civil  and  military  governor.  The  country  is 
54  geographical  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  and 
about  50  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  contains 
about  1,825  square  miles.  The  population  num- 
bers about  130,000,  and  from  the  character  of 
their  country,  little  of  the  land  being  arable, 
they  are  compelled  to  make  the  raising  of  cat- 
tle, slieep,  and  goats,  their  principal  business. 
Butter,  cheese,  wool,  and  the  hides  of  their 
cattle  are  their  chief  exports,  though  of  late  the 
production  of  silk,  and  of  honey  and  beeswax, 
nave  increased  their  wealth  and  added  to  their 
salable  commodities.  They  raise  wheat  maize, 
and  some  barley  and  oats,  and  cut  what  hay 
they  can,  but  are  obliged  to  supplement  this 
crop  with  the  stalks  of  the  maize,  and  with 
the  small  branches  and  leaves  of  trees,  for  the 
forage  of  their  cattle  during  the  winter.  Their 
supply  of  maize  and  other  grains  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  their  wants,  and  they  are  obliged  to 
import  some  grain  from  Russia.  The  code  of 
laws  Instituted  by  Prince  Danilo  was  some- 
what severe,  though  well  adapted  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  people.  He  suppressed  the  ven- 
detta^ or  law  of  retaliation,  though  with  great 
difficulty ;  put  an  end  to  theft,  which  had  been 
one  of  their  crying  sins ;  abolished  the  facility 
of  divorce,  and  established  a  system  of  imposts. 
Under  his  administration,  which  terminated 
with  his  death  in  1863,  the  country  prospered,  in 
spite  of  wars  and  famines.  The  mountains 
which  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  are 
of  a  secondary  formation,  consisting  of  lime- 
stone, dolomite,  etc.,  and  at  soms  points  there 
is  anthracitei  coal,  petroleum,  and  hematitio 
iron  ores.  The  mountains  abound  in  wild  ani- 
mals,  bears,  wolves,  wild  boars,  chamois,  haree^ 
foxes,  martens,  etc.,  and  the  rivers  and  lakes 
contain  great  numbers  of  fish,  the  salmon  of  the 
Maratchka  being  particularly  celebrated  for  its 
size  and  flavor. 

The  island  of  Crete  or  Candia  was  surveyed 
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and  explored  by  Captain  Spratt,  an  officer  of 
the  English  navy,  in  1852 ;  and  the  German 
geographer,  Petermann,  taking  the-  resnlts  of 
his  survey  and  subsequent  reports  of  other  ex- 
plorers, in  1865- constructed  a  physical  map  of 
the  island  of  great  interest.  The  area  of  the 
island  is  about  8,170  square  miles.  The  surface 
is  for  the  most  part  elevated,  rising  in  the  cen- 
tral portions  of  the  island  into  a  ridge  or  back- 
bone, varying  from  2,000  to  more  than  8,000 
feet  in  height,  in  the  western  part  one  or  two 
summits  attaining  the  height  of  about  8,700 
feet.  The  shores  are  almost  without  exception 
bold,  the  water  being  seldom  less  than  from 
10  to  40  fathoms  in  depth,  and  increasmg  at  a 
short  distance  to  100  or  200  fathoms. 

The  late  Dr.  Barth,  who,  in  the  autumn  of 
1864,  explored  the  ^gean  Sea  and  its  shores, 
as  well  as  the  mountains  which  overlook  that 
sea,  in  a  report  to  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety of  Berlin,  states,  as  the  result  of  his  ex- 
Elorationa,  that  the  Thessalian  Olympus  range 
as  the  highest  summits  to  be  found  In  the  re- 
gion of  the  i£gean  and  Cretan  Seas,  the  loftiest 
peak  rising  to  the  height  of  9,754  feet,  and  that 
the  mountains  of  the  Turko-Grecian  peninsula 
culminate  in  the  summits  of  Rilo  and  Perim  Dagh, 
which  have  no  equals  in  height  on  that  coast. 

Dr.  Blau,  the  Prussian  consul  in  the  province 
of  Bosnia  (the  western  portion  of  European 
Turkey),  pent  to  his  Government  in  1865  some 
statistics  of  that  province.  The  population  he 
states  at  882,722,  of  whom  449,479  are  Greeks, 
286,708  are  Turks,  132,743  are  Catholics,  10,- 
026  are  Gypsies,  2,438  Jews,  and  1,228  belong 
to  other  sects  and  nationalities. 

Victor  Emanuel,  King  of  Italy,  gave  permis- 
sion in  1865  for  the  resumption  of  excavations 
on  the  site  of  Pompeii,  and  a  number  of  inter- 
esting statues  and  buildings  have  been  ex- 
humed. In  the  house  of  Pansa,  in  the  street  of 
Fortune,  a  sculptured  cross  not  yet  finished 
has  been  found,  covered  with  insulting  inscrip- 
tions and  caricatures  ridiculing  the  notion  of  a 
crucified  God. 

M.  Emil  Sydow,  gives  in  Petermann's  Mit- 
theilungen  for  December,  1865,  a  general  review 
of  European  chartography,  i.  e.  that  connected 
with  government  surveys  during  the  year  1865. 
From  this  it  appears  that  nearly  all  the  Govern- 
ments of  Europe  are  actively  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  topographical  and  geodetic  sur- 
veys, and  that  the  greater  part  of  them  have 
published  maps  of  portions,  at  least,  of  their 
surveys,  executed  in  the  best  style,  and  so  en- 
graved as  to  indicate  the  height  of  the  surface, 
while  some  of  them  give  other  and  interesting 
details  relative  to  the  physical  geography,  zoolo- 
gy, industry,  education,  and  religion  of  the  coun- 
tries represented.  Russia  has  organized  the  most 
extensive  surveys  of  this  kind,  occupying  with 
her  explorers  and  geographers  large  tracts  in 
various  portions  of  her  vast  empire;  but  severol 
of  the  other  States  are  not  far  behind  her  in 
the  extent  of  their  surveys,  and  are  conducting 
them  with  great  care  and  labor. 


In  Asia  the  greatest  interest  of  the  year  oco* 
tred  in  the  prosecution  of  further  discoveriei 
in  Arabia.  Prompted  by  the  interesting  dis- 
coveries made  by  Mr.  Palgrave,  of  which  an  ac- 
count was  given  in  the  A^'xuAL  Ctolop^du  for 
1864,  Deut-CoL  Lewis  Pelly,  of  the  British 
armj^  proposed  to  penetrate  to  Riadh,  the  capi- 
tal or  the  Wahabite  kingdom,  and  endeavor  to 
effect  a  conunercial  treaty  with  the  Saltan  of 
that  kingdom.  He  accordingly  set  out  on  the 
18th  of  January,  1865,  from  Bnshire,  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Colville  and 
Lieut.  Hawes,  and  landing  at  Euait,  or  Eorem, 
in  about  lat.  29'  10'  N.,  near  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gul^  proceeded  directly  southwest 
toward  Riadh.  Soon  after  leaving  Kuait,  the 
travellers  found  themselves  without  any  roads, 
but  entered  on  immense  pl^s  or  prairies,  slight- 
ly undulating,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year 
covered  with  a  light  crop  of  grass.  Serpents, 
lizards,  and  venomous  insects  abounded,  and 
they  found  but  a  single  tree  and  a  group  of 
wells.  As  they  proceeded  further  to  the  south- 
west, they  found  long,  low  hiUs  of  sand  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  each  other,  but  rnnning 
in  a  parallel  du*ection.  There  were  seven  of 
these  chains  of  sand-hills,  separated  by  narrow 
but  somewhat  fruitful  valleys.  Crossing  tiie 
last  of  these  on  the  tenth  day  of  their  joumer, 
they  came  upon  an  immense  plain,  covered  here 
and  there  with  shrubs  and  brushwood,  bnt  with- 
out any  trees  of  considerable  size.  This  was 
the  province  of  Orraah,  one  of  the  dependen- 
cies of  the  Wahabite  kingdom.  Here  were 
frequent  wells,  and  small  streams  which  lost 
themselves  after  a  time  in  the  arid  sands. 
West  of  Ormah  they  again  encountered  sand- 
hills, which  extended  to  the  highlands,  and  an 
opening  or  pass  through  both  the  hills  and  the 
mountain  barrier  of  Aredh,  along  which  a  road 
is  built  which  conducted  them  to  the  elevated 
plateau  of  Shaab,  a  number  of  miles  in  breadth. 
The  mountain  chain  of  Aredh  is  succeeded  at 
the  north  by  that  of  Towais,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  populous  plain  of  Mahmed. 
Immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  Towais  chain 
lies  the  territory  or  province  of  Sidayr,  a 
narrow  band  of  rich  and  populous  country. 
Among  the  finest  cities  of  this  region  viated 
by  the  travellers  was  Lidus  or  Sedus,  a  thriv- 
ing, prosperous  town,  hidden  in  the  midst  of 
plantations  of  palms  and  roses.  After  examin- 
ing an  ancient  column  erected  before  the  Ma- 
hometan era,  the  travellers  turned  southeast 
and  entered  Riadh,  the  Wahabite  capital,  after 
a  journey  of  fifteen  days  on  the  back  of  <am- 
eLs  from  Kuait.  By  a  series  of  observations 
they  determined  the  position  of  Riadh  to  be 
24" 38'  U"  N.  lat,  and 40*^  41'48"  E.  long., from 
Greenwich.  Lieut-Col.  Pelly  had  three  inte^ 
views  with  the  Sultan,  whom  he  regards  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Oriental  mon- 
archs.  At  the  first  interview  the  conversation 
was  confined  mostly  to  phiuses  of  etiouette, 
but  the  sovereign  remarked  that  the  conngura- 
tion  of  his  country  waa  such  as  to  intmict 
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taj  considerable  intercourse  with  a<iUaoent 
States,  and  that  the  Wahabites  produced 
among  themselves  whatever  they  needed,  and 
had  no  occasion  or  desire  to  cultivate  relations 
of  trade  or  intercourse  with  foreigners  or  for- 
eign nations.  In  a  subsequent  interview,  how- 
ever, he  showed  himself  more  complaisant, 
intl  urged  the  colonel  to  visit  all  quarters 
of  his  kingdom.  Finding  that  the  subordinate 
officers  of  the  government  regarded  him  and  his 
companions  with  covert  hostility,  and  that 
hii  prime  minister,  the  son  of  a  negro  and  a 
Georgian  slave,  was  particularly  bitter  against 
them,  Lieut-Col.  Pelly  deemed  it  best  to  return 
without  delay  to  Bushire,  and  made  his  way 
almost  due  east  through  tlio  fertile  oasis  of 
EI-Ahsa,  t^  the  lower  portion  of  the  Persian 
Golf. 

In  December,  1864,  Signor  C.  Guarmani,  a 
hi^y  intelligent  Italian  traveller  and  explorer, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Ai*abio  tongue 
and  customs,  left   Jerusalem,  under  commis- 
sioa  from  Victor  Emmanuel,  King  of  Italy,  to 
procure  for  him  some  Arabian  horses  of  the 
pare  Ne^ed  breed.    He  assumed  the  name  of 
Kalil  Aga,  and  passed  as  a  Turkish  Aga,  travel- 
ling in  the  service  of  one  of  the  Pachas  of  Con- 
stantinople.     He  explored  with  considerable 
thoroughness  the  kingdom  of  Djebel  Shomer, 
yiating  flail  or  Kail,  its  capital,  twice,  and  spend- 
I      injj  some  time  there,  and  penetrating  into  the 
Wahabite  country  as  far  as  Oneiza  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  El-Kasim.     On  his  return, 
having  procured  four  stallions  of  great  beauty, 
he  encountered  a  large  force  of  Bedouins  of  tlie 
i      tribe  of  Scererat,  who  attacked  and  plundered 
I      the  caravan  with  which  ho  was  travelling,  kill- 
;      ing  one  of  his  horses.    He  reached  Jerusalem 
on  his  return  about  the  1st  of  June,  1865. 
I      Neither  of  these  explorers   has  traversed  so 
I      much  of  the  region  of  Central  Arabia  as  Mr. 
I      Palgrave,  but  both  have  visited  some  portions 
I      which  he  did  not.    Guarmani,  following  the 
^Qoontainous  region  near  the  boundaries  of  El- 
I      Hi^Az,  about  150  miles  west  ot   Palgrave^s 
rwrte,  avoided  the  great  desert  of  Nefud,  in 
vhicb  Palgrave    came    near   losing  his  life. 
I      There  is  stm  a  vast  region  south  of  Palgrave^s 
I      rcnte  in  the  Wahabite  kingdom  unexplored, 

hat  much  of  it  is  undoubtedly  desert. 

I         Dr.  J.  G.  Wetzstein,  an  eminent  German  ge- 

I      opapher,  has  devoted  two  or  three  elaborate 

papere  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Allgemeins  Erd- 

hade  to  the  geography  of  Northern  Arabia  and 

the  Syrian  Desert ;  and  availing  himself  of  all  the 

went  explorations  of  that  region,  he  has  given 

a  more  complete  and  satisfactory  account  of  it 

than  toy  heretofore  published. 

Syria  ai%d  J^alestine  have  been  explored  witli 

5 tat  tboronghness  during  the  past  two  years. 
•E.  G.  Rey,  one  of  the  membei-s  of  the  French 
£xi4oring  Expedition,  during  the  autumn  of 
Idfii,  made  a  very  thorough  examination  of 
the  chain  of  Ansaries,  a  part  of  the  Lebanon 
ifoontains,  visiting  its  principal  summits,  Naby 
Ueto,  Naby  Salek,  and  Sultan  Ibrahim,  which 


he  found  of  an  average  height  of  about  4,060 
feet.  M.  Vignos,  the  commander  of  one  of  the 
vessels  comprising  the  Luynes  Expedition,  ex- 
plored the  Syrian  Desert  from  iloms  to  Pal- 
myra, discovered  many  extensive  mines  hither- 
to unknown,  and  has  contributed  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  character,  manners,  and  customs  of 
the  Arabs  of  this  desert.  M.  Vincent  Gu6rin 
has  made  a  careful  survey  of  Mount  Tabor,  and 
has  described,  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  SoeieU  de 
Giographie^  its  configuration,  its  ruins,  and  the 
magnificent  panorama  visible  from  its  summit 
He  states  its  height  as  2,470  feet  above  Lake 
Tiberias,  1,960  feet  above  the  Mediterranean, 
and  1,800  feet  above  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
The  Baroness  von  Gertsdoi'ff  has  communicated 
to  Petermann^s  Mittheilungen  a  very  full  ac- 
count of  an  exploring  tour  made  with  her  late 
husband  through  Syria  from  Aleppo  to  the 
Euphrates.  Our  countryman,  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Edward  Kobinson,  had  prepared,  and  his  liter- 
ary executors  have  published,  a  "  Physical  Ge- 
ography of  Palestine."  By  far  the  most  thor- 
ough and  complete  work  on  the  physical  geog- 
raphy, and  especially  the  orography  of  Pales- 
tine, is  the  "  Treatise  of  Herr  0.  W.  M.  Van  de 
Velde  on  Palestine,"  the  result  of  two  years' 
exploration,  published  in  Petermann's  Mitthei- 
lungen for  May,  June,  and  August,  1865.  Herr 
Von  de  Velde  has,  with  commendable  care  and 
perseverance,  ascertained  the  elevation  above 
or  depression  below  the  sea  level  of  450  places 
in  Palestine,  giving  in  many  instances  the  vary- 
ing observations  of  several  other  explorers  as 
well  as  his  own,  and  has  brought  together  a 
more  complete  view  of  the  physical  geography 
of  the  Holy  Land  than  has  ever  previously  been 
published,  and  has  accompanied  it  with  an  ad- 
mirable map. 

Lieut-Col.  H.  J.  Stebnitzky,  a  Russian  staff- 
officer  of  Tiflis,  has  been  engaged  in  investigat- 
ing the  condition,  area,  and  population  of  the 
Caueasian  provinces,  and  reported,  in  1865,  to' 
the  Government  and  the  Imperial  Geographical 
Society  the  results  of  his  explorations  so  far  as 
completed — the  area  of  the  three  Cis-Cauoasian 
provinces  at  88,909  square  miles,  and  tliat  of 
the  seven  Trans-Caucasian  provinces  at  84,959.5 
square  miles,  making  the  whole  area  of  the 
Caucasian  Government  1T3,852.56  square  miles. 
The  population  of  Cis-Caucasia  was  1,262,624^ 
or  142  to  the  square  mile ;  of  Trans-Cau- 
casia, 2,894,948,  or  34  to  the  square  mile,  and 
and  of  the  whole  4,15T,517,  or  289  to  the  square 
mile.  Of  this  population  2,185,157  (864,996  m 
the  Cis-Caucasian,  and  1,880,161  in  the  Trans- 
Caucasian  provinces)  were  Christians,  viz., 
1,615,063  Greek  Church;  56,601  other  sects 
approximating  to  the  Greek  Church;  491,856 
Gregorian  or  orthodox  Armenians ;  12,872  Ar- 
menian Catholics;  8,479  Roman  Catholics; 
5.777  Lutherans  and  Reformed  Church.  There 
were  also  1,972,810  belonging  to  the  non-Chris- 
tian religions;  of  these  1,944,651  were  Moham- 
medans, 16,138  Jews,  and  11,521  Pagans.  The 
cities  and  towns  of  the  Caucasus  are  small. 
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Tiflia,  the  capital,  has  60,776  mhabitants ;  Sha- 
machi,  ia  the  province  of  Baku,  has  26,148  in- 
habitants ;  Shnsha,  in  the  same  province,  20,- 
297;  and  Macha,  also  in  the  same  province, 
20,533.  Stavropol  has  17,363,  Jeisk  16,747,  Al- 
exandropol  14,395,  Elizabethpol  15,191,  Achal- 
zich  14,728,  Baku  13,892,  and  Erivan  12,170. 
No  other  towns  in  the  government  reach  a 
population  of  12,000,  and  the  entire  town  pop- 
ulation is  but  349,512. 

The  residences  of  the  people  are  thus  classi- 
fied :  cities  and  large  towns  35,  market-towns 
9,  colonies  15,  vilkges  1,113,  hamlets  6,838, 
Oossack  stations  274,  isolated  farms  8,759,  no- 
madic encampments  2,039.  Lieut. -Col.  Steb- 
nitzky  has  of  late  been  engaged  upon  the  orog- 
raphy of  the  Caucasus,  and  has  reported  the 
results  of  his  exploration  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  Trans-Kubanian  district  bordering  on 
the  Black  Sea.  He  has  ascertained  the  height 
of  thirteen  points  above  the  level  of  the  Black 
Sea.  This  portion  of  the  Caucasus  is  not  of  so 
great  elevation  as  the  northern  and  southern 
districts.  The  highest  point  recorded  bj  him 
was  the  summit  of  the  rssegashka  Pass,  which 
is  7,088  feet  above  the  Black  Sea.  The  northern 
summits  of  the  Caucasus  range  are  much  high- 
er, some  of  them  rising  from  19,000  to  20,000 
feet. 

M.  Viskovatow,  a  Russian  geographer,  has 
been  for  some  years  exploring  this  range,  and 
has  recently  given  before  the  Imperial  Geograph- 
ical Society  of  Petersburg  an  interesting  account 
of  the  glacier  of  Devdorak,  which  descends  from 
Mount  Kasbek,  one  of  the  loftier  peaks  of  the 
range,  toward  the  defile  of  Terek.  This  defile  is 
the  only  passage  which  can  be  traversed  between 
the  northern  Caucasus  and  the  lower  Trans- 
Caucasian  range,  and  is  known  as  the  military 
road  of  Georgia.  The  small  river  Devdorak 
has  its  source  in  the  glacier,  and  £alls  into  the 
Terek,  The  ice,  snow,  earth,  and  rocks  de- 
scend from  the  lower  borders  of  this  glacier  in 
frequent  avalanches,  and  obstruct  often  for 
months  with  their  debris  the  defile  of  Terek, 
sometimes  blocking  it  up  for  a  distance  of 
twenty -five  or  thirty  miles.  From  1780  to  1830 
there  were  six  of  these  avalanches,  and  the 
periods  which  elapsed  between  them  were  quite 
regular.  Since  1830  there  had  been  but  one, 
in  1852 ;  and  M.  Viskovatow  believes  this  to  be 
owing  to  the  receding  of  the  glacier,  which  is 
smaller  than  formerly.  Dr.  Gustav  Radde,  a 
German  naturalist,  explored  this  part  of  the 
Caucasus  in  1864.  and  has  published  an  inter- 
esting account  of  its  flora  and  fauna ;  and  has 
also  added  to  our  knowledge  of  its  river  sys- 
tems and  the  character  of  its  mountains. 

Mention  has  been  made,  in  previous  volumes 
of  the  Annual  CroLOP^EDiA,  of  the  commission 
appointed  by  the  Russian  Government,  to  ascer- 
tain the  present  condition  of  the  Sea  of  Azo^ 
and  the  extent  and  causes  of  its  increasing 
shallowness.  M.  Danilevski  was  put  at  the 
head  of  this  commission,  and  although  his  in- 
vestigations are  not  completed,  he  has  made  a 


partial  report,  in  which  he  announces,  amoDg 
others,  the  following  conclusions:  Tliat  the 
filling  np  of  the  sea  is  not  so  great  as  had  been 
represented ;  but  that  it  proceeds  from  two 
causes,  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  shores  an^ 
bottom  of  the  sea  f^om  geological  changes,  and 
the  large  quantity  of  silt  brought  down  by  the 
Kouban  River,  in  its  rapid  descent  ttom  the 
Caucasus.  The  Don  and  the  other  rivers  dis- 
charing  then*  waters  into  the  Sea  of  Azof,  add 
very  little  to  these  deposits  of  sand.  The  delta 
of  the  Kouban  has  in  tlie  course  of  «ght  or  ten 
centuries  been  transformed  into  several  islands 
and  a  peninsula,  and  the  process  of  upheaval 
has  given  to  these  islands  a  considerable  height 
In  Turkestan,  the  Russian  power  is  ever 
pushing  its  way  eastward.  It  has  already  ab- 
sorbed nearly  the  whole  of  what  formerly  con- 
stituted Independent  Turkestan — ^Khokandand 
its  principal  cities,  Khokand  and  Tasbkend, 
being  its  latest  acquisitions,  while  at  the  east- 
em  portion  of  Chinese  Tartary,  as  well  as  along 
its  western  boundaries,  it  is  constantly  ex- 
tending their  forts  and  stations,  and  ere  long 
will  undoubtedly  exercise  its  sway  over  the 
whole  of  this  vast  territory.  That  this  will 
prove  of  great  advantage,  both  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  regions,  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  cannot  be  doubted,  for  the  Russian  ad- 
ministration is  just  and  enlightened,  and  will 
bo  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  country. 
M,  Charles  Struve  (son  of  the  astronomer) 
explored,  during  the  autumn  of  1864^  the  Ta> 
bagatal  chain  of  mountains,  and  portions  of  the 
basin  of  the  Tzaizan  and  the  Irtish.    He  re* 

Eorts  that  the  Kirghiz  Tartars  of  that  region, 
itherto  wholly  nomadic  in  theur  habits,  have 
commenced  the  establishment  of  fixed  villages, 
probably  with  reference  to  the  Russian  occu> 
pation. 

Rear- Admiral  A.  Bontakoff;  in  1863  and 
1864,  explored  very  thoroughly  the  whole  navi- 
gable coiu^e  of  the  Jaxartea,  or  Syr-Dana,  a 
distance  of  above  a  thousand  miles.  The  whole 
region  bordering  on  this  river  is  fertile,  and 
would  be  productive  if  it  was  under  Ruaaan 
sway,  for  the  only  bar  to  its  cultivation  haa 
been  the  frequent  raids  Of  the  savage  Kirghiz 
and  other  nomadic  tribes. 

M.  Anatole  J.  Sponville,  a  French  engineer 
who  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  1864,  and 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1865,  among  the  Sbe- 
rian  Kirghiz  of  the  region  north  of  the  Syr- 
Daria,  has  given  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societidi 
la  Geographis  a  fbll  account  of  the  habits, 
raanners^and  customs  of  these  nomadic  tribes; 
and  M.  H.  de  Blocqueville,  a  French  geoj^ra- 
pher,  who  has  been  engaged  in  an  einlonufcion 
of  Turkestan,  has,  in  the  same  journal,  aescribed 
the  character  and  manners  of  the  Turoomans, 
who  are  allied  to  the  Kirghiz  not  only  in  race, 
but  in  tlieir  lawless  and  nomadic  dispoatioi, 
and  has  accompanied  it  by  a  good  map  of  Soath- 
ern  Turkestan.  M.  Severtsow,  a  Russian  geog- 
rapher, has  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  an 
exploration  of  the  western  Tbian-chan  chain 
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of  moiintains,  between  the  Syr-Daria  and  the 
Tefaoui  EiTers,  and  has  made  many  interesting 
£80O7eries,  soon  to  be  pnbllBhed^  relative  to 
the  geography  and  geological  condition  of  this 
lofty  but  hitherto  little  known  region.  M. 
SiinoQov,  quartermaster  on  the  staff  of  the  Si- 
berian military  commander,  has  executed  a 
map  of  the  Soungari  River,  which  he  has  ex- 
Lkmd.  The  Prince  Crapotkln,  of  the  same  staff, 
has  sent  to  the  Imperial  Geographical  Society 
of  St  Petersburg  a  map  of  a  portion  of  the 
eoontry  lying  on  the  river  Argun.  In  the 
third  volume  of  Dr.  Radde's  survey  of  East- 
ern Siberia,  just  published  in  Paris,  he  devotes 
much  attention  to  the  country  of  Sagan,  lying 
between  East  Siberia  and  China.  The  culmi- 
DttiDg  point  of  the  mountain  chain  of  Sagan, 
be  sfijs,  is  Mnnko-Sardik,  in  the  extreme  east- 
cm  portion  of  Sagan.  It  is  about  12,600  feet 
in  height,  and  from  this  central  point  mountain 
chains  push  out  in  three  directions,  N.  £.,  E.  S. 
£^  and  S.  E.  The  narrative  and  observations 
of  the  brothers  ScUagintweit,  in  their  explora- 
tion of  the  Himalayas,  is  in  course  of  publica- 
tion. 

India  has  been  developing  its  agricultural 
and  commercial  resources  rapidly,  under  the 
extraordinary  demand  for  cotton.  At  a  ses- 
sion of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Temple  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  basin  of  the  Mahanuddy,  a  river  dis- 
charging its  waters  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
belofr  Cuttack.  Its  delta  is  so  obstructed  by 
sBod-bars  as  to  render  the  entrance  of  ships 
into  the  month  of  the  river  impracticable,  but 
the  river  itself  and  its  affluents  have  710  miles  of 
oarigable  waters.  The  population  of  the  basin 
cicecds  1,500,000,  and  the  country  is  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  only 
requiring  a  removal  of  the  obstructions  at  the 
mouth  of  t^e  river,  or  a  short  railroad,  to  bring 
it  into  the  market  Ship-timber  of  great  excel- 
lence is  found  in  abundance  near  the  banks 
of  the  river. 

Dr.  Friedmann,  of  Munich,  has  given,  in  the 
Zutackr^fur  Allgemeine  Erdhund&,  a  very  full 
aocoont  of  the  geographical  and  commercial  con- 
dition of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  (now  generally 
called  Netherlands  India)  in  1861.  By  the  con- 
ns of  that  year,  the  population  of  ^c  islands 
beiooging  to  Holland  was  17,589,089  persons, 
of  whom  120,934  were  stated  to  be  Christians, 
and  the  remainder  either  Mohammedans  or 
pagans.  The  military  force  consisted  of  80,063 
men,  of  whom  only  11,466  were  Europeans. 
The  receipts  of  the  Government  for  that  year 
were  in  round  numbers  58,900,000  florins,  and 
the  expenditures  (some  of  them  cx^aordi- 
nary)  were  76,279,000  florins,  making  a  heavy 
de&eit,  which  was  unusual.  The  agricultural 
prodoctions  of  the  islands  were  coffee,  901,847 
picnla;  sugar,  1,696,199  piculs;  indigo,  441,721 
AmstNdam  pounds;  tea,  1,956,469  Amster- 
dam pounds;  cinnamon,  192,830  Amsterdam 
pounds;  cochineal,  4,500  pounds;  pepper,  894 
picnls.  The  number  of  ships  visiting  the  islands 


during  the  year  was  2,762,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  176,096  tons. 

An  expedition,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  IT. 
A.  Bernstein,  a  Dutch  geographer,  spent  the 
years  1860-*63  in  exploring  the  eastern  Moluc- 
cas, and  made,  in  1865,  a  very  full  report  of  the 
geography,  geology,  and  zoology  of  these  isl- 
ands. They  contributed  to  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  at  Leyden,  from  the  islands,  181 
mammalp,  1,917  birds,  212  reptiles,  211  fishes, 
588  mollusks,  10,215  insects,  and  42  zoophytes, 

A  new  volcanic  island  was  discovered,  nearly 
due  east  from  the  southern  point  of  Formosa,  in 
latitude  20'  85'  80'  N.  longitude,  146°  16'  30" 
east  from  Greenwich,  on  the  19th  of  March, 
1865,  by  the  ship  Veritas  from  San  Francisco. 
The  island  was  of  considerable  size,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  of  conical  form,  and  at  intervals 
emitted  a  thick  smoke  from  its  highest  point. 

Africa. — ^In  Egypt^  M.  Lesseps  is  still  at- 
tempting to  push  forward  the  Suez  Canal ;  but 
though  he  has  completed  a  small  fresh-water 
canal,  he  has  made  very  little  progress  in  the 
Grand  Ship  Canal,  so  long  and  boastiully  prom- 
ised. Of  this,  which  was  to  be  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  in  length,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  in  width,  and  thirty  in  depth,  not  a 
yard  is  yet  completed.  A  half  mile  is  in  progress, 
and  may  be  finished  this  year,  though  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  from  the  hardness  of  the 
rock,  the  irruption  of  salt  water,  and  the  want 
of  laborers,  render  this  uncertain ;  but,  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  from  twenty 
to  forty  years  must  elapse  before  its  completion ; 
a  long  time  to  wait — too  long  for  the  company 
who  have  undertaken  it,  and  expended  such  vast 
sums  of  money  on  it. 

The  Nile  explorations,  under  Mr.  S.  W.  Ba- 
ker, have  established  the  fact  that  a  large  lake 
exists  west  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  which  he 
has  named  the  Albert  Nyanza  (Speke's  Luta 
Nzige);  that  the  Victoria  Nyanza  discharges 
its  waters  into  this  by  the  stream  which  Speke 
believed  to  be  the  headwaters  of  the  Nile,  with 
a  fall  of  1,238  feet  in  a  distance  of  probably 
three  hundred  miles.  The  northern  outlet  of 
the  Albert  Nyanza  is  probably  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Nile,  but  this  is  not  yet  quite 
certain ;  and  the  Asua,  another  of  its  aflSuents, 
has  probably  its  origin  in  Lake  Bahringo,  far  to 
the  east,  and  crossing  the  equator.  Baron  von 
der  Decken,  the  indefatigable  German  traveller, 
has  failed  in  his  attempt  to  reac^  the  region  of 
these  lakes  from  Zanzibar,  and  at  last  reports 
was  probably  a  prisoner  and  in  great  danger. 
He  attempted  to  ascend  the  Juba,  a  large  river 
of  Eastern  Africa,  whose  source  was  reported 
to  be  near  the  equator,  far  in  the  interior,  hav- 
ing two  steamers  of  his  own.  One  of  these 
was  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  with 
the  other  he  ascended  three  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  into  the  country  of  the  Sultan  of  Benaera, 
where,  on  the  25tli  of  September,  1865,  she 
struck  upon  a  rock,  and  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 
charge her  cargo.  The  bai'on  went  to  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Sultan  for  assistance,  and  during  his 
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absence  (October  1st)  his  men  were  attacked 
by  the  natives,  several  killed,  and  the  rest  com- 
pelled to  escape  down  the  river,  leaving  the 
baron  alone  among  the  natives.  They  reached 
Zanzibar  on  the  24th  of  October,  and  an  Eng- 
lish ship  was  instantly  despatched  to  fud  in  the 
rescue  of  the  baron. 

In  Western  Africa^  M.  du  ChaiUn,  who  had 
attempted  again  to  penetrate  into  the  gorilla 
country,  made  many  interesting  discoveries^  but 
while  at  Monavo  Kombo  one  of  his  men  firing  a 
gun  to  please  the  natives,  accidentally  shot  two 
of  them,  when  the  savages  set  upon  them  and 
compelled  them  to  fly  into  the  forests,  shooting 
poisoned  arrows  at  them.  Du  Ohaillu's  men 
became  panic-stricken,  and,  throwing  away  his 
apparatus  and  specimens,  fled  to  the  Ashira  coun- 
try. He  had  been  wounded  and  was  very  ill, 
but  finally  reached  the  coast  and  returned  to 
London.  Several  other  expeditions  are  in  prog- 
ress—one northward  from  the  Gabun,  under 
the  direction  of  a  Mr.  Walker ;  another  south- 
ward, through  the  Sahara  Desert,  to  the  country 
of  the  Tuaricks,  by  Gerhard  Rohlf,  of  which  we 
shall  know  more  ere  long.  Dr.  Baikie  fell  a 
victim  to  the  African  fever,  when  just  upon  the 
point  of  returning  to  Europe.  Dr.  Barth,  the 
distinguished  African  explorer,  is  also  dead. 
Dr.  Livingstone  has  published  the  narrative  of 
his  discoveries,  from  1858  to  1864,  during  the 
past  /ear,  and  the  relation  is  full  of  interest. 
Dr.  Livingstone's  brother,  Charles,  who  had 
resided  for  some  years  in  the  United  States,  con- 
tributes a  portion  of  the  volume,  and  his  descrip- 
tions of  some  of  the  wonders  of  that  region  of 
which  the  two  brothers  have  been  the  principal 
explorers,  possess  a  remarkable  freshness  and 
vividness.  The  Mosi-oa-tunya,  or  Victoria  Falls, 
were  partially  described  in  his  former  volume, 
but  in  this  they  are  portrayed  with  far  greater 
fulness,  and  compared  with  Niagara,  with  which 
Mr.  Charles  Livingstone  was  familiar.  In  size 
and  the  height  of  the  fall,  as  well  as  the  char- 
acter of  the  rock  over  which  the  water  rashes, 
the  African  greatly  surpasses  the  American 
cataract,  the  fall  being  over  three  hundred  feet, 
and  the  river  a  full  mile  in  width.  The  fall  is 
through  a  wide  crack  in  the  solid  black  basaltic 
rock,  and  there  is  no  projecting  crag,  so  that 
the  wall  of  rocks  goes  sheer  and  perpendicularly 
down  from  the  lip  of  the  fall. 

The  party  ascended  the  river  Shire  three 
times,  explorei^  thoroughly  the  lakes  Nyassa 
and  Shirwa,  as  well  as  several  smaller  lakes, 
and  ascertained  the  height  of  many  of  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Milanje  range,  which,  from  a  dis- 
tance, overlooks  the  Shire  and  Lakes  Nyassa 
and  Shirwa.  Aside  from  this  mountain  range 
there  are  isolated  mountains  nearer  to  Lake 
Nyassa,  four  thousand  feet  or  more  in  height ; 
•nd  above  the  junction  of  the  Ruo  with  the 
Shire,  and  the  wide  marshy  expanse  called  by 
the  natives  Lake  Mukulu,  but  which  the  ex- 

Slorers  named  Elephant  Marsh,  looms  up  in  the 
istance  a  migestic  mountain,  which  Dr.  Living- 
stone sumamed  Mount  Clarendon.    Animal  life 


is  abundant  all  over  this  region,  crocodiles  and 
hippopotami  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  marshes  afford  feeding 
grounds  to  large  droves  of  elephants  of  great 
size.  At  Lake  Mukulu  the  explorers  saw  eight 
hundred  feeding  at  once.  Fish  of  delicious 
flavor,  and  water  fowl  in  thousands,  inhabit  the 
river  Shire  as  well  as  the  lakes,  while  birds  of 
prey  hover  over  the  waters,  and  the  wading 
birds  seek  their  food  in  the  marshes  and  neir 
the  river  brink. 

Dr.  Livingstone  departed  again  late  in  the 
year  1866,  with  an  ample  equipment,  famished 
jointly  by  the  British  Government  and  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  for  the  region  in 
which  he  has  already  spent  nearly  axteen  years 
of  his  life,  in  the  hope  of  ascending  nearer  to 
the  equator  and  exploring  the  Albert  and  Vi^ 
toria  iTyanza,  and  ascertaining  definitely  their 
relations  to  each  other,  to  Lake  Tanganyika, 
and  to  the  source  of  the  Nile. 

In  OcfEANicA  the  explorations  of  the  past  year 
have  been  rather  a  confirmation  of  past  discoT- 
eries  than  a  developilient  of  new  facts  of  inter- 
est. It  has  become  settled  that  the  interior  of 
Australia  is  not  an  arid  and  treeless  waste,  but 
that,  though  portions  of  it  lack  water,  other 
parts  are  traversed  by  large  rivers  and  yield  an 
abundant  vegetation.  M.  Uiiber  has  crossed 
the  continent  and  explored  the  Upper  Mnrmy 
and  Darling  Rivers,  and  has  brou^t  home  in- 
teresting and  very  full  information  in  regard  to 
the  fruits,  plants,  and  animals  of  that  portion 
of  Australia,  as  well  as  the  natives,  whose 
habits,  customs,  and  religious  views  he  studied 
with  great  care  during  a  period  of  thirteen 
months.  The  great  rat  of  Australia  {Mv»  Con- 
ditor)  he  is  the  first  naturalist  who  has  fbUy 
described,  Ue  speaks  of  its  flesh  as  affording 
an  agreeable  diet.  Ue  also  discovered  several 
new  species  of  birds.  In  a  subsequent  joamey 
undertaken  in  the  summer  and  autumn  (the 
southern  winter)  of  1864,  he  explored  very  folly 
the  course  of  the  Murray  and  the  Darling.  The 
former  takes  its  course  in  the  western  dope  of 
the  Australian  Alps,  and  its  course  is  for  the 
most  part  due  west,  btit  under  the  meridian  of 
140°  it  turns  southward,  and  after  crossing  the 
Torrens  Marsh  discharges  its  waters  into  En 
counter  Bay.  Its  principal  aflanents  come  from 
the  left  bank,  and  are  the  Mitta-Mitta,  the 
Ovens,  the  Goulbum,  the  Lodden,  and  Mur- 
rumbidgee. 

The  Darling  or  Barwon  River,  itself  a  mighty 
stream,  is  also  a  tributary  of  the  Murray,  and 
receives  numerous  affluents.  Both  rivers  are 
navigable  for  the  greater  part  of  their  course. 
Dr.  Mailer  started  from  Glendower,  near  Castle- 
maine,  in  the  Victoria  colony,  with  eight  com- 
panions, on  the  8d  of  July,  on  an  e]q>edltion, 
well  equipped,  in  search  of  traces  of  the  missing 
Dr.  Leichhardt.  The  new  colony  at  the  raouih 
of  the  Adelaide  have  found  it  necessary  to 
abandon  their  location,  in  consequence  of  its 
unhealthiness,  from  the  proximity  of  waiw? 
and  jungles. 
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GEORGIA.  The  result  of  the  raaitary  op- 
erations m  Georgia,  at  the  close  of  the  preyious 
jear,  had  heea  the  capture  of  Savannah,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  army  of  Gen.  Hood  in  Ten- 
nessee. The  success  of  these  operations  was 
annonnced  to  his  troops  by  Gen.  Sherman  in 
the  following  congratulatory  address : 

(Special  Field  Orden  M,  6, 

MCAOQUABTISBS  MlUTART  DlTISTOX  OF  TOT  | 

Miaaissippi,  in  tbr  Field,  V 

Savannah,  Qa.,  Januaiy  8,  ISflfi.       ) 

The  General  commanding  annonnces  to  the  troops 
eompoMDg  the  ifilitary  Division  of  the  Mississippi, 
that  be  has  receired  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  from  Lieutenant-General  Grant,  letters 
coarering  the  high  sense  and  appreciation  of  the 
ompaign  jost  closed,  resnlting  in  the  capture  of 
Strannah,  and  the  defeat  of  Hood's  army  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

In  order  that  all  may  understand  the  importance 
of  erents,  it  is  proper  to  revert  to  the  situation  of 
afltirs  in  September  last.  We  held  Atlanta,  a  city 
of  Iittie  value  to  us,  but  so  important  to  the  enemy, 
that  Mr.  Davis,  the  head  of  the  rebellious  faction  in 
the  South,  visited  his  army  near  Palmetto,  and  com- 
manded it  to  regain  it,  as  well  as  to  ruin  and  destroy 
ns  bv  a  series  of  measures  which  he  thought  would 
be  effectual. 

That  armv,  by  a  rapid  march,  first  gained  our  rail- 
road, near  "big  bhanty,  and  afterwards  about  Dalton. 
We  parsued,  but  it  marched  so  rapidly  that  we  could 
Dot  orertake  it;  and  General  Hood  led  his  army  sue- 
eessJiiUy  hr  toward  Mississippi,  in  hopes  to  decoy  us 
wt  of  Georgia.  But  we  were  not  then  to  be  led  away 
bj  him,  ana  purposed  to  control  and  lead  events 
OQTselres.  Generals  Thomas  and  Schofield,  command- 
ing the  department  in  our  rear,  returned  to  their  posts, 
aw  prepared  to  decoy  General  Hood  into  their 
neshea,  while  we  came  on  to  complete  our  original 
jtramej". 

We  quietly  and  deliberately  destroyed  Atlanta  and 
efi  the  railroad  which  the  enemy  had  used  to  cnrrv 
en  «ar  against  us,  occupied  his  State  capital,  which 
had  been  so  strongly  fortified  from  the  sea  as  to  defy 
approach  from  that  quarter. 

^  Alffloat  at  the  moment  of  our  victorious  entry  into 
Sannnah,  came  the  welcome  and  expected  news  that 
o«r  comrades  in  Tennessee  had  fulfilled,  nobly  and 
veS, their  part;  had  decoyed  General  Hood  to  Nash- 
Tile,  and  then  turned  on  him,  defeating  his  army 
tboroagfalj,  capturing  all  his  artillery,  great  numbers 
of  priAoaers,  and  were  still  pui^ning  the  fhi^ments 
dm  into  AUbama.  So  complete  a  success  m  mil- 
itwy  operations,  extending  over  half  the  continent, 
u  an  achievement  that  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  the 
cnfitary  history  of  the  world. 

The  armies  serving  in  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  as 
veil  ai  the  lociU  garrisons  or  Decatur,  Bridgeport, 
CliattajDooga,  and  Murfreesboro,  are  alike  entitled  to 
the  common  honor;  and  each  regiment  may  inscribe 
CB  Us  colors  at  pleasure,  the  words  '*  Savannah"  or 
"laahville." 

The  General  commanding  embraces  in  the  same 
gaeral  success  the  operations  of  the  cavahr  column 
vader  Generals  Stoneman,  Burbridge,  and  Gillem, 
that  penetrated  into  Southwest  Virginia,  and  para- 
Ijiea  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  disturb  the  peace 
tai  safety  of  the  people  of  East  Tennessee.  Instead 
of  being  pat  on  the  defensive,  we  have,  at  all  points. 
Wmed  the  bold  offensive,  and  completely  thwarted 
the  designs  of  the  enemies  of  our  country. 

Byorderof  Maior-General  W.  T.  SHElRilAN. 
(Signed)  L.  W.  Dattox,  Aide-de-Camp. 

On  the  14th,  Gen.  Sherman  issued  a  further 
order,  authorizing  the  farm  el's  of  Georgia  to 
bring  into  Savannah,  Jacksonyille,  or  Fernan^ 


dina,  for  the  markets,  beef,  pork,  mutton,  vege- 
tables of  any  kind,  fish  as  well  as  cotton  in 
small  quantities,  ana  to  invest  the  proceeds  in 
family  stores,  such  as  bacon,  flour,  groceries, 
shoes,  clothing,  and  articles  not  contraband  of 
war,  and  carry  the  same  back  to  their  families. 
He  farther  added :  "  The  people  are  encouraged 
to  meet  together  in  peaceful  assemblages,  to 
discuss  measures  looking  to  their  safety  and 
good  government,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
State  and  National  authority,  and  will  be  pro- 
tected by  the  "Kational  army  while  so  doing; 
and  all  peaceable  inhabitants  who  satisfy  the 
commanding  oflScers  that  they  are  earnestly 
laboring  to  that  end,  must  not  only  be  left  un- 
disturbed in  property  and  person,  but  must  be 
protected,  as  far  as  possible,  consistent  with  the 
military  operations.  If  any  farmer  or  peaceable 
inhabitant  is  molested  by  the  enemy,  viz.,  the 
Confederate  army  or  guerrillas,  because  of  his 
friendship  to  the  National  Government,  the 
perpetrator,  if  caught,  will  he  summarily  pun- 
ished, or  his  family  made  to  suffer  for  the  out- 
rage ;  but  if  the  crime  cannot  be  traced  to  the 
actual  party,  then  retaliation  will  be  made  on 
the  adherents  to  the  cause  of  the  rebellion; 
should  a  Union  man  be  murdered,  then  a  rebel 
selected  by  lot  will  be  shot— or  if  a  Union  fam- 
ily be  peraeouted  on  account  of  the  cause,  a 
rebel  femily  will  be  banished  to  a  foreign  land. 
In  aggravated  cases,  retaliation  will  extend  as 
high  as  five  for  one.  All  commanding  officers 
will  act  promptly  in  such  cases,  and  report  their 
action  after  the  retaliation  is  done." 

The  Confederate  Legislature  of  the  State 
assembled  at  Macon  on  February  11th.  Gov- 
ernor Brown  in  his  message  said  that  the  State 
had  been  left  to  her  fate  by  the  other  Confed- 
erate States.  Ho  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  the  militia  system  for  home  defence ; 
but  opposed  the  arming  of  the  slaves,  believing 
they  were  more  valuable  as  agricultural  labor- 
ers than  they  could  be  as  soldiers.  They  did 
not  wish  to  go  into  the  army,  and  the  principal 
restraint  upon  them  was,  the  fear  that  if  they 
were  to  leave,  the  Federal  authorities  would 
make  them  fight.  If  they  were  compelled  by 
the  Confederates  to  take  up  arms,  they  would 
desert  by  thousands.  He  said:  "We  cannot 
expect  them  to  fight  well  to  continue  the  en- 
slavement of  their  wives  and  child  reUjMid  it  is 
unreasonable  to  demand  it  of  them.  When  we 
establish  the  fact  that  they  are  a  military  peo- 
ple, we  destroy  our  theory  that  they  are  unfit 
to  be  free,  and  when  we  arm  them  we  abandon 
slavery." 

After  a  short  session,  since  become  unim- 
portant by  the  course  of  events,  Hie  Legislature 
a^'oumed.  The  progress  of  the  Federal  arms 
soon  became  irresistible.  The  invasion  of  Gen. 
Wilson  was  unobstructed.  Early  in  April,  West 
Point,  Columbus,  Griffin,  and  Macon,  were  cap- 
tured and  held  by  him.  Governor  Brown  issued 
orders  calling  out  all  the  militia  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  but  no  force  was 
raised.     On  April  80th,  Gen.  Johnston  sent  the 
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following  despatch  to  the  Governors  of  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  and  Florida : 

•  GiucBKSBOSO\  April  80, 1865u 

To  his  Excellency  Joseph  E.  Brovon^  Auffvsta^  Go,; 
A,  G.  Magrath^  Governor  of  South  Carolina.  Spar- 
tansburff,  via  Chester,  S,  C;  John  Milton^  FUnda  : 
The  disaster  in  Virginia :  the  capture  by  the  enemr 
of  all  our  workshops  for  the  preparation  of  ammuni- 
tion and  repairing  arms ;  the  impossibilit  j  of  recruit- 
ing our  little  armj,  opposed  by  more  than  ten  times 
its  number,  or  of  supplying  it  except  bj  robbing  our 
own  citizens,  destroyed  all  nope  of  successful  war.    I 
haTe,  therefore,  made  a  military  conyention  with 
Gen.  Sherman  to  terminate  hostilities  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 

I  made  this  convention  to  spare  the  blood  of  the 
gallant  little  army  committed  to  me,  to  prevent  fur- 
ther sufferioffs  of  our  people  by  the  devastation  and 
ruin  inevitable  from  the  marches  of  invading  armies, 
and  to  avoid  the  crime  of  waging  hopeless  war. 

J.  E.  JOH^'STON,  General 

^  All  fbrther  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  State 

wa8  now  at  an  end.  The  Governor  issued  a 
proclamation  and  called  a  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. But  Gen.  GiUraore,  in  charge  of  the  De- 
partment which  included  Georgia,  issued  orders 
declaring  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor  to 
be  null  and  void,  that  the  blacks  were  free  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  would  be  pro- 
tected by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  freedom  and  of  the  fruits  of  their  indus- 
try. Gen.  Wilson,  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor, 
stated'  that  he  was  instructed  by  the  President 
to  say  to  him :  "  That  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  order  cannot  be  intrusted  to  rebels  and 
traitors ;  that  the  persons  who  incited  the  war 
and  carried  it  on  will  not  be  allowed  to  assemble 
at  the  call  of  their  accomplice  to  act  again  as  a 
Legislature  of  the  State,  and  again  usurp  the 
authority  and  franchises.  Those  who  have 
caused  so  much  woe,  will  not  be  allowed  again 
to  set  on  foot  fresh  acts  of  treason  and  rebellion. 
Id^  calling  the  Legislature  together  again,  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  President,  you  have 
perpetrated  a  fresh  crime;  and  if  any  person 

E resumes  to  answer  or  acknowledge  your  call, 
e  will  be  immediately  arrested." 
The  control  of  affairs  in  the  State  was  thus 
held  by  the  military  authorities  until  it  was 
subsequently  relaxed  on  the  appointment  of  a 
•  Provisional  Governor. 

The  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia, 
and  indeed  of  all  the  other  Southern  States 
where  the  desolation  of  war  had  been  made, 
was  one  of  great  destitution  and  suffering.  A 
writer  from  Augusta,  May  24th,  thus  describes 
the  views  of  the  citizens : 

This  city  is  the  only  place  of  any  magnitude  South 
that  was  spared.    And  now  let  us  hope  for  an  indul- 


rt  Government.    A  kind  and  generous  policy  will 
followed  by  general  satisfaction  at  tno  bouih. 
The  effort  wilf  be  very  happy,  and  will  tend  much 
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to  banish  the  bitterness  of  the  late  struggle,  and  re- 
vive the  friendly  relations  of  the  sections.  At  pres- 
ent the  people  are  in  suspense — generally  anxious 
and  dejected,  fearful  of  harsh  measures,  Emancipa- 
tion has  deranged  labor  somewhat,  but  not  as  much, 
I  think,  as  was  expected ;  and  after  a  while  I  believe 

Beople  will  cease  to  feel  any  inconvenience,  especially 
'  wholesome  legislation  is  had  against  vagrancy,  etc. 
The  people  may  be  called  in  just  that  state  of'^mind 


when  a  very  generous  policy  niizht  be  expected  t« 

{>roduce  the  happiest  results.  They  seem  prepared 
or  a  radical  course  of  treatment.  A  different  appli. 
cation,  announced  promptly  and  frankly,  would 
cause  rejoicing  throughout  the  land.  Of  one  tbing, 
however,  all  are  assured,  viz. :  there  will  be  but  one 
Government,  and  none  are  hesitating  to  resume  their 
allegiance  to  the  "  old  flag,  for  better  or  worse." 
We  are  all  "  citizens  of  the  United.  States,"  of  one 
country,  and  a  common  destiny  as  a  people.  Seces> 
sion  is  dead !  And  the  irrepressible  conflict  has  d^ 
cided  that  slavery  is  dead  1 

Another  writer  about  the  same  date  says: 

Passing  Marietta,  where  the  usual  marks  of  de> 
Btruction  appeared.  I  was  interested  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  crowd  gathered  about  one  of  the  few  remain* 
ins  business  buildings.  I  began  to  make  inqairies, 
indicating  my  character  as  just  from  above,  in  search 
of  information,  when  they  thronged  about  me  and 
began  the  revelation  of  a  degree  of  destitution  that 
would  draw  pitv  from  a  stone. 

Thomas  H.  Moore,  of  respectable  and  even  cnl* 
tured  address,  introduced  himself  as  the  acent  for 
the  county,  appointed  by  the  State,  for  the  distribo- 
tion  of  the  supplies  voted  b^  the  rebel  L^islatore  to 
the  people  or  North  Georgia,  after  Sherman's  pas- 
sage. Ue  said  all  these  supplies  had  been  lonf  a^ 
issued.  He  had  himself,  since,  walked  to  Atlanta 
(having  no  horse),  to  procure  more.  A  few  hundred 
pounds  had  been  furnished,  which  he  was  now  dis- 
tributing, but  it  amounted  to  a  mere  pittance,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  reserve  it  for  those  who  are 
already  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  Women  daily- 
nay,  hourly,  come  in  from  a  distance  of  ten  and  fif- 
teen miles  afoot,  leaving  homes  entirely  destitnte,  in 
order  to  get  a  few  mou&fuii  to  save  the  lives  of  their 
helpless  children. 

After  him  came  slaveholders,  the.  wealthiest  in  the 
county — one  with  sixty  slaves,  who  complained  Ibit 
what  bad  once  made  them  tnc  richest  now  made 
them  the  poorest.  They  had  nothing  to  feed  these 
people,  without  whose  aid  the  crops  could  not  be  ^^ 
cured.  Mr. —^  had  told  his  negroes  that  if  ther 
would  remain  with  him,  now  that  they  were  free,  he 
would  compensate  them,  and  share  with  them  his 
land,  and  they  were  anxious  to  do  so ;  but— and  he 
called  me  aside  to  tell  me  this  privately— the  diatrib. 
uting  oflScers  refused  to  furnish  the  slaveholders, 
who,  unless  they  could  get  aid.  would,  together  with 
their  negroes,  starve.  They  all  told  me  that  no  man 
in  the  country  had  more  than  two  bushels  of  com 
left.  They  besought  me  to  help  them  if  I  could,  and 
at  their  request  I  sent  word  back  to  €oL  Adams,  to 
be  forwarded  to  Gen.  Judah,  that,  if  possible,  sop- 
plies  might  be  sent  down  at  once  by  railroad  to 
Kingston,  from  which  point  the  citizens  of  tbecona- 
ty  would  gladly  team  it  themselves. 

The  commandant  has  mentioned  a  case  that  occur- 
red yesterday.  A  poor  woman  came  all  the  war  into 
town  on  foot,  from  a  distance  of  twenty  mile^  lett- 
ing at  home  a  family  of  children  who  had  had  noth- 
ing to  eat  for  twenty -four  hours.  Yet  the  most  that 
could  be  done  in  answer  to  her  appeal  was  toreqwft 
the  commissary,  if  possible,  to  supply  her. 

Another  account  says : 

From  a  recent  report  made  by  order  of  the  military 
authorities,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  there  are 
35,000  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  counties  of 
Georgia  immediately  surrounding  Atlanta,  who  arc 
dependent  upon  the*  United  States  Government  for 
support  and  preservation  from  death  by  hunger.  In 
the  counties  of  North  Georgia  there  must  be  at  lear. 
as  many  more,  for  at  every  post  and  headquarters  of 
the  United  States  forces  hundreds  of  applicants  ap- 
ply daily  for  relief.  To  such  an  extent  does  this 
state  of  affairs  prevail  that  it  seriously  incommodes 
the  troops ;  and  though  every  effort  has  been  roadctd 
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rdiere  the  sniTerings  of  the  people,  yet  rast  destitu- 
tioo  prerails  among  them. 

An  order  has  recently  been  issncd  by  Gen.  Thomas, 
ordering  that  several  thousand  bushels  of  corn  bo 
distributed  among  these  poor  people,  which  will 
prore  of  great  benefit.  Still,  the  evil  increases  day 
Dj  day,  by  the  arrival  of  hundreds  of  poor  refugees 
firom  points  north  of  here,  especially  from  Indiana. 

Another  account  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  gives 
these  details : 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  feeding  es- 
tablisoments  in  this  city  I  will  give  you  some  items. 
During  the  month  of  June^  mere  were  issued  to 
ahoat  nfteen  thousand  recipients :  ninety-five  thou- 
sand pounds  of  breadstuff,  and  the  same  amount  of 
meat,  together  with  the  proper  proportion  of  salt, 
cofibe,  sugar,  soap,  candles,  and  other  articles. 
Since  the  1st  of  Julv,  the  increase  of  recipients  has 
been  very  largo.  A  large  number  of  refugees,  who 
ire  retoming  to  their  homes  on  Government  trans- 
portation, also  receive  their  subsistence  here;  and 
this  addition  has  assisted  very  much  to  increase  the 
UMmnt  of  issue.  Captain  Seaton  estimates  the  issue 
op  to  this  date,  nearly  the  amount  issued  the  last 
DODth.  By  mr  own  close  observation  the  issue  is 
daily  twice  as  large  as  it  was  last  month  at  the  same 
iiXcs.  There  are  employed  in  the  issuing  house 
•boat  ten  clerks,  who  are  kept  on  the  run  all  day, 
tad  often  at  ni^ht;  about  twenty  negroes,  who  as- 
Kiredly  do  not  mid  the  work  of  this  commissary  de- 
pirtmeot  as  easy  a  business  as  working  in  a  com- 
i^  especially  when  they  are  caught  stealing — a 
piece  of  waggery  which  you  know  the  •'  institution  " 
14  Terr  fond  of  perpetrating.  A  large  number  of 
Confederate  soldiers,  lately  discharged  from  North- 
era  prisons,  continue  to  arrive  hero  daily,  and  they, 
too,  are  furnished  with  rations.  Taking  as  an  entire 
afiurthe  business  of  this  commissary  post,  it  is  the 
b^gest  thing  I  have  met  with  in  a  long  time.  T  am 
certain  that,  if  what  is  done  so  patiently  by  Capt. 
Seaton  and  his  hard-working  assistants  had  been  re- 
foired  of  a  like  number  of  our  Confeds.  a  few  months 
■go,  there  is  not  a  building  in  the  South  large  or 
stoong  enough  to  have  held  the  disbursing  parties, 

fiart&y  would  have enough  to  have  levelled  the 

vilb  and  blown  the  roof  away.  Discipline,  and 
some  other  little  peculiarities  of  human  nature,  make 
fi»  diCferencc  1  was  too  stubborn  a  Southern  sol- 
dier, however,  to  make  any  insidious  remarks  now, 
bowever  much  my  maw  may  have  suffered  in  the 
bangrr  times  gone  by,  and  which  discomfort  was 
eauKd  by  neglectful  and  selfish  commissaries. 

But  before  I  close  I  cannot  help  but  remark  that  it 
BQit  be  a  matter  of  gratitude  as  well  as  surprise,  for 
oar  people  to.  see  a  Government  which  was  lately 
igbtmg  us  with  fire,  and  sword,  and  shell,  now  gen- 
enmily  feeding  our  poor  and  distressed.  In  the  im- 
Bense  crowds  which  throm?  the  distributing  house, 
I  notice  the  mothers,  and  lathers,  and  widows,  and 
ophaos  of  our  soldiers,  who  fought  nobly — and  how 
liiljr— too  often  to  the  death,  for  our  loved  South. 
Again,  the  Confederate  soldier,  with  one  leg  or  one 
■□B,  the  crippled,  maimed,  and  broken,  and  the 
»om  and  destitute  men,  who  fought  bravely  their 
tscmies  then,  their  benefactors  now,  have  their  sacks 
filed  and  are  fed. 

There  is  much  in  this  that  takes  away  the  bitter 
ifiig  and  sorrow  of  the  past.  There  is  more  than 
hannity  in  it,  on  the  part  of  the  provider ;  and  the 
geosrous  conduct  will  go  farther  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  the  nation,  than  all  the  diplomacy  and  political 
llp&ey  of  tricksters  and  office-seekers  during  centu- 
ries to  come. 

Oe  the  17th  of  June,  James  Johnson,  a  cit- 
izen of  Georgia,  was  appointed  the  Provisional 
Governor,  to  eondnct  the  reorganization  of  the 
State.   The  proclamation  of  the  President  mak- 


ing the  appointment  was  similar  in  all  respects, 
except  the  name  of  the  State  and  Governor, 
and  date,  to  that  issued  in  the  case  of  Alabama. 
{Sm  Alabama.) 

After  his  appointment,  the  Governor  proceed- 
ed to  address  the  citizens  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  instructing  them  in  the  system  of  meas- 
ures which  it  W41S  proposed  to  adopt  in  order  to 
reorganize  the  State  Government,  and  asking 
their  cooperation.  He  said  that  he  had  been 
appointed  for  the  single  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  fonn  a  government,  and  that  he  was 
not  authorized  to  appoint  civil  magistrates,  and 
should  not  He  advised  the  people  to  take  the 
amnesty  oath,  and  thus  prepare  themselves  to 
become  citizens.  They  would  be  required  to 
recognize,  as  an  accomplished  fact,  tiiat  slavery 
had  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  its  restoration 
under  any  form  was  out  of  the  question,  lie 
said :  *'  I  do  not  propose,  in  this  connection,  to 
enter  upon  a  lengthy  argument  to  prove  it.  I 
simply  state  what  is  universally  acknowledged 
by  all  writers  on  national  law,  that  belligerents 
have  the  right  to  make  captures  of  persons  and 
property,  and  that  they  may  make  what  dispo- 
sition they  please  of  the  property  captured. 
The  vanquished  are  at  the  disposition  of  the 
conauerors,  and  may  bo  disposed  of  as  they 
thint  proper.  Such  is  war,  and  it  is  a  sin 
against  God  and  humanity  that  it  should  be 
waged.  We  must  submit  to  the  result  of  the 
war.  Congress,  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  has  the  power  to  give  to  the 
President  the  regulation  of  captures  by  sea  and 
land,  and  the  President,  in  the  exercise  of  this 
power  given  him  by  the  Constitution  and  by 
Congress,  issued  his  proclamation  disposing  of 
their  captures,  declaring  that  all  the  negroes 
who  were  slaves  in  the  revolted  States  should, 
by  vu-tue  of  that  proclamation,  become  emanci- 
pated. Such  is  my  judgment  of  the  law,  and  I 
believe  the  Supreme  Court  will  so  decide.  The 
Constitution  now  to  be  adopted  must  recognize 
this  fact,  and  the  Convention  soon  to  meet  will 
be  required  to  agree  to  the  anti-slavery  amend- 
ment of  the  Federal  Constitution." 

lie  then  answered  the  various  objections 
urged  to  the  amnesty  oath,  and  drew  a  bright  and 
glowing  picture  of  the  future  prosperity  which 
awaited  the  State.  The  late  Confederate  Gov- 
ernor Brown,  who  now  withdrew  from  all  offi- 
cial duty,  also  issued  an  address  to  the  people, 
urging  them  to  accept  the  fate  thrust  upon  them 
by  the  fortunes  of  war,  to  support  not  only  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  but  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  to  take 
the  amnesty  oath  and  return  to  the  Union  in 
good  faith,  and  do  all  in  their  power,  as  good 
citizens,  to  relieve  the  distressed,  repair  the 
damages  which  had  resulted  from  the  contest, 
and  aid  to  restore  permanent  peace  and  pros- 
perity to  the  whole  country  under  the  old  flag, 
to  which  all  nmst  again  look  for  protection 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  prom- 
inent men  throughout  the  State,  as  also  in  other 
Southern  States,  expressed  similar  views,  and 
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the  current  of  popular  feeling  turned  strongly 
in  favor  of  resuming,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment,  the  most  friendly  relations  with  the 
people  of  the  Northern  States,  and  with  the 
National  Government. 

On  July  13th  the  Provisional  Governor  issued 
the  following  proclamation,  prescribing  the  rules 
and  regulations  necessary  and  proper  for  the 
assembling  of  a  Convention,  etc. 

To  ths  People  of  Georgia  : 

Whereas,  By  the  proclamation  of  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  dated  17th  of  Jane, 
A.  D.  1865,  I  haye  been  appointed  Proviaional  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Georgia,  with  instractions  to 
prescribe,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  conyening  a  Convention  of  the  people,  composed 
of  delegates  to  be  chosen  by  that  portion  of  the  people 
who  are  loyal  to  the  United  States,  and  no  others, 
and  also  with  all  the  power  necessary  and  proper  to 
enable  such  loyal  people  of  said  State  to  restore  it  to 
its  constitutional  relation  to  the  Federal  Goyemment, 
and  to  present  such  a  republican  form  of  ffoyemment 
as  will  entitle  the  State  to  the  guarantee  of  the  United 
States  therefor,  and  its  people  to  the  protection  of 
the  United  States  against  inyasion,  insurrection,  and 
domestic  violence. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  James  Johnson,  Provisional 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  as  aforesaid,  do, 
by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  as  aforesaid,  pro- 
claim and  declare : 

1.  That  an  election  for  delegates  to  a  Convention 
will  be  held  on  the  first  "Wednesday  in  October,  a.  d. 
1865,  at  the  different  precincts  at  which  elections  aro 
directed  and  authorized  by  law  to  be  held  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Ledslature. 

2.  That  the  thirty-seven  counties  in  the  State  which, 
by  law  in  force  prior  to  the  first  of  January,  1861, 
were  entitled  to  two  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, shall  be  authorized  and  entitled  to  elect 
each  three  delegates,  and  that  the  remaining  counties 
shall  each  be  authorized  and  entitled  to  elect  two 
delegates  to  said  Convention. 

3.  That  no  person,  at  such  election,  shall  be  quali- 
fied as  an  elector,  or  shall  be  eligible  as  a  member  of 
■such  Convention,  unless  he  shall  have  previously 
thereto  taken  and  subscribed  to  the  oath  of  amnesty, 
as  set  forth  in  the  President's  proclamation  of  May 
29tb,  A.  D.  1865,  and  is  a  voter  qualified,  as  prescrib- 
ed by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  in  force  immediately  before  the  19th  of  Jan- 
uary, A.  D.  1861,  the  date  of  the  so-called  Ordinance 
of  secession. 

4.  That  any  two  freeholders,  qualified  to  vote  at 
such  election  as  aforesaid,  may  act  as  managers  of 
the  election  at  each  of  the  precincts  as  aforesaid ;  and 
that  in  managing  and  superintending  such  election, 
they  shall  be  governed  by,  and  proceed  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  regulating  and  prescribing  the  elec- 
tion of  members  or  the  Legisdature,  prior  to  the  Ist 
of  January,  1861 :  Provided ,  That  each  of  said  man- 
agers, before  enterinfi^  on  the  duties  prescribed,  shall 
swear  truly  and  faithfully  to  superintend  and  make 
return  of  said  election,  according  to  law  as  aforesaid, 
and  the  requirements  of  this  proclamation. 

6.  That  the  delegates  who  snail  be  elected  as  afore- 
said, shall  assemble  in  Convention  at  the  city  of  Mil- 
ledgeville,  at  12  o'clock,  m.,  on  the  fourth  Wednes- 
day of  October,  a.  d.  1866. 

And  whereaSy  The  rebellion  which  has  been  waged 
by  a  portion  of  the  people  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has,  in  its  revolutionary  prog- 
ress, deprived  the  people  of  the  State  of  all  civil  goy- 
emment ; 

And  whereas.  They  must  remain,  without  civil  offi- 
cers, and  the  administration  of  civil  law,  until  a  State 
Government  shall  have  been  organized  by  the  Con- 
vention called  aa  aforesaid ; 


And  nfhereoB,  It  is  necessary,  in  the  mean  time,  thsl 
domestic  tranquillity  be  insured,  and  that  the  lojil 
people  be  protected  in  all  their  rights  of  person  tnd 
property,  I  do  further  proclaim  and  declare : 

1.  That  no  individual,  by  virtue  of  his  own  aothori- 
iy,  shall  inflict  corporal  punishment  on  any  person, 
for  any  real  or  supposed  injury,  whether  such  injurr 
relate  to  person  or  property,  and  that  in  all  saca 
cases  redress  must  be  sougnt  from,  and  dTea  by, 
such  military  authority  as  may  be  invested  with  toe 
jurisdiction  over  the  cases. 

2.  That  slavery  is  extinct,  and  involuntary  serrl- 
tude  no  longer  exists.  Hence  no  person  shall  bare 
control  of  the  labor  of  another,  other  than  snch  con> 
trol  as  may  lawfully  result  from  indenture,  the  reli* 
tion  of  parent  and  child,  guardian  and  ward,  aad  the 
contract  of  hiring,  freely  and  fairly  made ;  and  ibat 
for  a  breach  of  duty,  on  the  part  of  any  one  standing 
in  these  relations,  the  military  authonty  will  admin- 
ister, in  a  summary  manner,  adequate  and  proper  re- 
lief under  the  laws  of  the  land. 

8.  That  all  riotous  or  tumultuous  assembltees  of 
people,  and  also  all  assemblages  for  unlawml  par- 
poses  and  unlawful  objects,  will  be  dispersed;  and 
to  this  end,  if  necessary,  the  military  power  of  the 
United  States  will  be  invoked. 

4.  That  the  ideaj  if  any  such  is  entertained,  tbat 
private  property  will  be  distributed  or  parcelled  oat, 
IS  not  only  delusive,  but  dangerous  and  mischierons; 
and  if  any  attempt  should  be  made  by  any  person  or 

{>ersons  to  effect  such  an  object  by  violence  or  nn- 
awful  means,  it  will  only  secure  to  him  or  them 
speedy  and  merited  punishment. 

5.  To  the  end  that  the  people  may  qualify  tbcm- 
selves  as  voters,  it  wiU,  doubtless,  be  the  pleasnreof 
the  commissioned  officers  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  to  have  the  oath  of  amnesty  administered 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States ;  and,  in  this 
work,  I  most  earnestly  desire  and  solicit  tjie  cheerfnl 
cooperation  of  the  people,  so  that  Georgia  mar  speedi- 
ly be  delivered  of  military  rule;  that  she  may  once 
again  regulate  her  own  domestic  affairs :  aeain  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  civil  government,  and  be  neard  and 
felt  by  her  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation. 

Done  at  Milledgcville,  the  capital  of  the  State,  on 
this,  the  18th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord 
1865,  and  the  eighty-ninth  year  or  American  Indfr 
pendencc.  'JAMES  JOHNSON, 

Proviaional  Governor  of  Georgia. 
By  the  Governor : 

L.  H,  B&iscoB,  Secretary. 

To  enable  the  people  raore  easily  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens, the  Provisional  Governor,  oir  August  Tth, 
issued  a  second  proclamation.  This  authorized 
the  ordinaries  or  clerks  of  the  several  counties 
to  administer  the  oath  of  amnesty  required  bj 
the  President's  proclamation  to  such  persons  as 
were  entitled  to  take  and  receive  the  same.  AD 
the  civil  officers  of  the  State  who  had  taken 
the  oath  above  mentioned,  and  who  were  not 
embraced  in  any  of  its  exceptions,  or  if  em- 
braced j  had  received  special  amnesty,  were  also 
authorized  to  proceed  in  the  discharge  of  tho 
duties  of  their  several  offices  according  to  the 
laws  in  existence  prior  to  January  1, 1861,  w 
far  as  they  were  not  inconsistent  with  tlie  ex- 
isting condition  of  the  State. 

In  the  unsettled  state  of  affah^  at  this  time, 
the  freedmen  at  a  distance  from  tne  stations 
of  the  Bureau  were  placed  under  the  local 
provost  marshals  by  the  following  military 
order: 
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Offics  op  tub  Pbotost  Marshal  Genksal,  > 
ArousTA,  Ga.,  August  7, 1865.         \ 

1.  In  the  absence  of  civil  courts,  and  in  localities 
in  vhich  no  commissioner  or  agent  of  the  Frecdmen*s 
Bureau  is  located  in  the  State  of  Geoma,  it  is  ordered 
thit  ftU  (questions  ofvragcs  and  debts  of  ererr  descrip- 
tion arising  between  the  freedmen  and  whites,  and 
freedmen  and  freedmen,  will  be  inquired  into  and  de- 
cided bj  the  local  Prorost  Marshals  and  their  assist- 

iDtS. 

2.  Contracts  heretofore  made  by  and  between  the 
wldte  men  and  their  former  alaTea  will  be  strictly 
adhered  to  unless  it  appear  that  such  contracts  were 
procared  by  fraud  or  made  under  duress,  and  in  all 
cases  of  fraud  or  duress  a  fair  compensation  will  be 
collected  and  paid  to  the  freedmen.  ' 

3w  Where  a  planter  has  hired  a  former  slave  by  the 
Donfb  for  the  season,  and  has  driven  him  on,  the 
freedman  will  be  entitled  to  recover  pay  and  fair  com- 
pensation for  subsistence  from  the  time  he  began  to 
vork  until  January  1,  1866;  but  care  must  be  taken 
to  ascertain  if  the  freedman  has  complied  with  his 
contract. 

4.  Where  a  freedman  made  a  contract  by  the  month 
for  the  season  and  refuses  to  remain,  and  quits  work 
without  the  fault  of  the  former  master,  he  will  not  be 
entitled  to  recover  wages  for  any  part  of  the  time ; 
bat  great  care  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  the 
freedman  had  no  excuse  for  leaving. 

5.  When  a  former  master  strikes,  kicks,  shoots  at, 
or  threatens  to  shoot,  or  commits  any  assault  upon 
vij  peaceable  freedman  on  his  plantation  and  in  his 
CTpfoy,  it  will  be  held  by  the  Provost  Marshal  to  be 
anohition  of  the  contract  by  him,  and  the  freedman 
raij  recover  full  pay  and  commutation  to  the  end  of 
hb  term ;  but  the  freedman  will  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
trtasn  on  the  plantation  after  ceasing  to  work. 

S.  Provost  marshals  will  take  into  consideration 
t!je  number  of  non-workers  on  an^  plantation  sup- 
ported by  the  former  master,  in  deciding  what  is  fair 
wiges  for  the  freedman  in  the  absence  of  a  contract. 

7.  Vagrants,  idlers,  and  loafers,  without  means  of 
f  jpport,  either  white  or  black,  will  be  arrested  and 
t?Terely  punished,  generally  by  hard  labor  on  the 
streets  of  the  towns  and  cities,  and  such  other  work 
»  may  be  ordered,  and  in  aggravated  cases  a  ball  and 
J^ain  will  be  added.  Bufpersons  out  of  employ- 
ment and  making  reasonable  efforts  to  secure  eol- 
piorment  will  not  be  embraced  in  the  classes  herein 
oamed. 

8.  Any  person  feeling  agajrievcd  by  the  decision  of 
air  provost  marshal,  by  giving  notice,  may  appeal 
vithb  ten  days  to  the  Provost  Marshal  General  at 
these  headquarters.  Provost  marshals  will  keep  a 
eoaplcte  record  of  all  cases  tried  by  them,  with  all 
the  evidence,  and  wiTl  furnish  a  transcript  thereof  to 
anj  person  having  an  interest  in  any  proceeding 
thereon  and  desiring  to  appeal. 

9.  Provost  marshals  will  use  reasonable  discretion 
in  deciding  all  cases,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  rights  of  all  men  are  equal  under  the  law. 
The  time  when  one  man  can  reap  the  fruits  of  an- 
other's labor  is  forever  past  in  me  United  States, 
and  no  person  in  Georgia  will  be  allowed  to  do  any 
*ct  tending  to  restore  the  old  order  of  things. 

10.  Provost  marshals  will  collect  the  money  found 
die  in  all  cases  tried  by  them,  and  which  has  not 
heea  appealed,  and  pay  it  over  to  the  person  to 
wham  it  is  due ;  and  if  any  person  or  persons  shall 
•select  or  refuse  to  pay  such  accounts,  the  amount 
win  be  made  by  the  sale  of  property.  . 

U.  In  the  absence  of  agents  of  the  Frcedmou's 
Barcan,  provost  marshals  ^vill  supervise  the  contracts 
to  be  made  for  the  year  1866,  and  approve  such  con- 
tnets  as  are  eouitaole  and  liberal  to  the  freedmen. 
Bj  command  ot'  Major-General  STEEDMAN. 

C.  H.  Grosvbwor,  Provost  Marshal  and  Brevet 
Br%adier-General. 

The  election  of  delegates  to  the  State  Con- 


veutlon  was  hold  on  October  4tli.  Universal 
harmony  prevailed  throughout  the  State.  The 
people  had  apparently  accepted  tbe  conditions 
imposed  by  the  result  of  the  war,  and  were  de- 
sirous of  a  speedy  readmission  into  the  Union. 
At  the  public  meetings  candidates  of  talent  and 
character  were  nominated,  who  were  pledged 
to  the  repeal  of  the  ordinance  of  secession,  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  such  amendments  of 
the  State  Constitution  as  might  be  necessary 
xmder  the  new  condition  of  aft'airs. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  Milledgovillo  on 
October  25th,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Provisional  Governor.  More  than  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  delegates  were  present  The 
following  oath  was  administered  to  the  mem- 
bers: 

You,  and  each  of  you,  do  solemnly  swear,  in  the 
presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  you  will  henceforth 
raithfullv  support,  nrolect,  and  defend  tbe  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  the  union  of  the  States 
thereunder ;  and  that  you  will,  in  like  manner,  abide 
by  and  faithfully  support  all  laws  and  proclamations 
which  have  been  maae  during  the  existing  rebellion, 
with  reference  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  So 
help  you  God. 

Herschel  V.  Johnson,  formerly  a  Senator  at 
Washington,  was  chosen  President  of  the  Con- 
vention. James  D.  Waddell,  an  oflScer  wounded 
in  the  Southern  army,  was  chosen  Secretary. 

On  the  same  day  the  Provisional  Governor 
sent  to  the  Convention  a  message  relative  to  the 
affairs  of  the  State.  He  stated  that  all  the  cot- 
ton belonging  to  the  State  had  either  been  de- 
stroyed or  its  proceeds  exhausted  during  the 
war.  The  raih^oads  yielded  no  income,  and  all 
public  institutions,  educational  and  charitable, 
were  ruined.  The  Penitentiary  had  been  de- 
stroyed and  its  machinery  carried  off.  Provi- 
sion must  be  made  for  the  confinement  of 
criminals. 

The  Western  and  Atlanta  Railroad,  after  hav- 
ing been,  in  the  progress  of  the  war,  succes- 
sively destroyed  and  rebuilt,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Government,  which  lately  turned 
it  over  to  the  State,  but  in  a  most  dilapidated 
condition.  It  would  require  half  a  million  of 
dollars  to  make  the  repairs. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  State  House  for  the 
reception  of  the  ConventioUj  money  was  pri- 
vately borrowed  from  the  citizens.  The  new 
Congressional  apportionment  reduced  Georgia 
to  seven  Representatives.  The  appointment  of 
Judges  should  be  independent  of  the  Execu- 
tive. 

•A  new  organization  of  the  Judiciary  was 
needed,  to  secure  independence  and  speed  in 
the  despatch  of  cases. 

The  public  debt  amounted  to  $20,818,535, 
of  which  $2,667,750  existed  previous  to  the 
war,  and  $18,185,775  have  been  created  during 
its  continuance.  That  latter  debt  was  not 
obligatory  on  the  State,  neither  legally  nor 
morally,  as  the  purpose  sought  to  be  accom 
plished  was  nn constitutional. 

Geor^a,  as  a  member  of  the  late  Confederate 
Government,  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a  State,  and 
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all  her  acts  while  in  rebellion  were  noil  and 
void,  and  the  Convention  must  prohibit  any 
acknowledgement  now,  or  hereafter,  of  the  war 
debt.  Slavery  was  abolished,  and  Georgia  was 
called  on  to  give  earnest  promises  to  the  world 
that  this  institution  will  never  be  revived. 

On  the  26th  the  Convention  commenced  its 
work  in  earnest.  The  following  ordinance,  re- 
pealing that  of  secession,  and  ordinances  con- 
nected therewith,  was  reported,  and  subse- 
quently passed : 

October  80, 1865. 
An  Ocdinance  to  repeal  certain  ordinances  and  resolu- 
tlans    therein  marUioneJ^  heretofore  passed  hy  the 
veople  of  the  State  of  Georgia  in  Convention, 
"We,  th*e  people  of  Georgia,  in  convention  at  our 
seat  of  government,  do  declare  and  ordain  that  the 
ordinance  adopted  by  the  same  people  in  convention 
on  the  19th  day  of  January,  a.  d.  1861,  entitled  an 
ordinance  to  dissolve  the  union  between  the  State  of 
Georgia  and  other  States  united  with  her  under  a 
compact  of  ffovernment  entitled  the  united  States  of 
America ;  also,  an  ordinance  adopted  by  the  same  on 
the  151h  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  afore- 
said, entitled  an  ordinance  to  adopt  and  ratify  the 
Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
and  also  all  ordinances  and  resolutions  of  the  same 
adopted  between  the  16th  day  of  January  and  the 
24th  day  of  March  of  the  year  aforesaid,  subversive 
or  antagonistic  to  the  civu  and  military  authorities 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
under  the  Constitution  thereof,  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby  repealed. 
(Sii^ned)  HERSCHEL  V.  JOHNSON,  President. 
Attest,  J.  D.  WADnKLL,  Secretary, 

J.  JOHNSON,  Provisional  Governor, 

The  passage  of  this  ordinance  was  reported 
by  the  Provisional  Governor  to  the  President, 
by  whom  the  following  reply  was  despatched: 
ExECTTTrvi!  Maxsiox.     I 
WAsmNOTON,  D.  a,  Oct  29,  IS65.  f 
Tb  Jameff  Johnson,  Prov.  Governor,  JfUledgeviUSy  Ga,: 

Your  despatch  has  been  received.  The  people  of 
Gcorfl^a  should  not  hesitate  one  single  moment  in 
repudiating  every  singU  dollar  of  debt  created  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  rebellion  a^inst  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  It  willnot  do  to  levy  and 
collect  taxes  from  a  State  and  people  that  are  loyal 
and  in  the  Union  to  peCy  a  debt  that  was  created  to 
aid  in  taking  them  out  and  subverting  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

1  do  not  believe  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  when  left  uninfluenced,  will  ever 
submit  to  the  payment  of  a  debt  which  was  the  main 
cause  of  brininng  on  their  p&st  and  present  suffering, 
the  result  of  the  rebellion. 

Those  who  invested  their  capital  in  the  creation  of 
this  debt  must  meet  their  fate,  and  take  it  as  one  of 
the  inevitable  results  of  the  rebellion,  though  it  may 
seem  hard  to  them. 

It  should  at  once  be  made  known,  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  no  debt  contracted  for  the  purpose  of 
dissolvinj^  the  Union  can  or  ever  will  be  paid  by 
taxes  levied  on  the  people  for  such  purpose. 

ANDREW  JOm^'SON, 
President  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  28th  an  ordinance  declaring  the  war 
debt  void  was  referred.  This  ordinance  met 
with  much  opposition,  and  was  vigorously  dis- 
cussed. It  was  tinally  nassed  on  November 
7th  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
to  one  hundred  and  seventeen.  The  following 
is  a  report  of  some  further  proceedings  of  the 
same  day: 


The  committee  of  sixteen  offered  a  series  oi  reio* 
lutions  of  thanks  to  his  Excellency  the  GoTernor; 
also  requestinir  him  to  forward  a  copy  of  all  ordi> 
nances  to  the  President,  passed  by  thu  Conventioii. 
Adopted. 

They  also  offered  a  memorial  to  the  President, 
affirmmg  that  they  had  abolished  slavery  and  com- 
plied  with  all  the  requirements,  in  order  to  become 
a^ain  a  State  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  o^er 
States,  desiring  peace  and  harmony,  and  coofiding 
in  the  good  intentions  of  the  President,  etc 

Mr.  Hill  moved  to  recommit,  so  as  to  incorporate 
in  the  memorial  the  ordinance  passed,  declaring  nnll 
and  void  the  public  debt. 

Mr.  Kenan  saw  no  good  reason  why  this  shonld  be 
done.  WW  place  this  in  the  memorial  and  no  otberf 
Why  emblazon  it  to  the  world?  and  why  teU  Presi* 
dent  Johnson  that  we  had  by  ordinance  repndiated 
the  war  debt  of  Georgia ?  We  have  had  enongfa of 
telegrams  ftom  the  City  of  Washington  influenduf 
thisl)ody.  It  was  humiliating  enough  to  pass  the 
ordinance  without  incorporating  it  in  this  memoriaL 
Ue  hoped  the  measure  would  not  prevail 

Mr.  Hill  replied :  The  President  would  not  cod* 
sidcr  it  humiliating  to  place  this  in  the  memorial 
that  we  had  abolished  slavery. 

Mr.  Kenan.— That  was  required. 

Mr.  Hill. — The  gentleman  aavs  that  was  required. 
Was  not  the  measure  spoken  of  required? 

Mr.  Kenan. — No,  sir ;  in  my  opimon  there  has  been 
no  requisition. 

Mr.  Hill  read  from  the  memorial. 

Mr.  Kenan  said  that  these  telegrams  were  receired 
in  other  States,  including  Georgui,  and  notbiog  wu 
said  by  the  President  requiring  repudiation,  lie 
had  a  pardon  in  his  pocket  for  himself,  and  nothing 
in  that  pardon  requires  him  to  forfeit  by  his  vote  the 
honor  of  Georgia.  He  was  a  Union  man  five  years 
ago  in  this  hall,  and  when  Georgia  seceded  he  went 
with  her,  and  "  so  help  me  God,  if  I  had  my  way.  we 
to-day  would  have  been  a  separate  and  distinct  Got- 
emment." 

He  did  not  tell  President  Johnson  in  order  to  get  a 

Eardon  that  he  was  a  Union  man.  He  stood  apon 
is  merits.  He  had  heard  of  applications  for  special 
pardon  at  the  White  House  because  men  were  usiM 
the  plea  that  thej  were  Union  men.  One  party  used 
this  plea  to  obtain  a  pardon,  whilst  near  him  stood  a 
young  man  of  21  years.  The  question  was  asked  the 
Union  man,  "What  did  you  do?"  "Oh.  I  am  for 
the  Union."  "Did  you  fight  for  it?"  ">V 
Turning  to  the  vounje  man,  "  And  yon,  sir,  what 
have  you  done?"  "  Sir,  I  am  a  rebel,  have  foaghi 
for  the  South  four  years,  received  several  wouDds, 
and  ask  for  a  pardon."  TbB  President  ordered  his 
lecretarjr  to  make  out  a  special  pardon  for  the  young 
man,  whilst  the  Union  snrieker  was  left  out  in  the 
cold.  No,  sir,  I  will  never  shield  any  responsibihty 
in  the  plea  of  Union. 

The  Convention  also  passed  an  ordinance  di- 
viding the  State  into  seven  Congressional  dis- 
tricts, containing  counties  and  popolatidn  liS 
follows : 


1    No.C<mnUet. 

Iu^Pop•l•tl*• 

Ist  District 

29 
23 
15 
15 
15 
21 
14 

128,438 

2d       **       

12i0iM 

8d       ♦♦       

iiiaa 

4th      "       

12Mi^ 

6th      "       

iS3» 

6th      *♦       

m«4« 

7th      "       

1H»( 

131 

mm 

Anotlier  ordinance  was  adopted,  directing  an 
election  for  (Governor,  members  of  the  J^tate 
Legislature,  and  of  Congress,  to  be  held  on  >> 
vember  16th. 
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A  resolation  was  also  adopted  to  appoint  a 
eommittee  of  five  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  the 
President  for  the  release  of  Jefferson  Davis  and 
others.  This  committee  made  the  following 
report,  which  was  adopted  hy  the  Convention : 

MlIXSDOETILLE,  Ga^  Oct  80, 1565. 

Tb  lis  ExetUeney  Andrew  Johruon,  Prtsidmt  of  the 
UniUdStatet: 

The  delegates  of  the  State  of  Oeorgia,  in  Conven- 
UoD  assexDOled,  do  eamesilj  invoke  tbo  Executive 
demeocT  in  behalf  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  and  of  James  A.  Scddon,  of  Virginia; 
A  0.  McOrath,  of  South  Carolina ;  William  Allison 
and  Darid  L.  Ynlce.  of  Florida^  and  H.  W.  Mercer, 
of  Georgia,  now  confined  as  prisoners  in  Fort  Pulas- 
kiy  and  of  all  other  prisoners  similarly  circumstanced. 
Tour  Excellencv  has  been  pleased  to  restore  Mr. 
Stephens  to  his  liberty.  He  returns  to  the  grateful 
people  of  his  State  as  a  solemn  pledge  of  the  mag- 
Dsmmity  which  rules  the  public  councils,  and  his 
0%at  name  and  influence  will  be  potent  to  revive  tbo 
imity  of  the  past  and  to  fructify  the  wise  and  gener- 
ous policy  which  ^our  Excellency  has  inaugurated. 
Emboldened  by  this  example,  impelled  by  the  purity 
of  our  motives,  and  stimulated  by  the  prayers  of  a 
■amerous  people,  we  appeal  for  clemency  m  behalf 
•f  the  distinguished  persons  wo  have  named.  Re- 
store them  to  liberty  and  to  the  embraces  of  their 
bmilies,  translate  them  from  captivity  to  the  light  of 
freedom  and  of  hope,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  pris- 
oaers  will  be  mingled  with  the  joyful  acclamations 
vhich  shall  ascend  to  Heaven  from  the  hearts  of  this 
pecmle. 

Mr.  Davis  was  elevated  to  his  high  position  by  our 
nfettcs  and  in  response  to  our  wishes.  We  imposed 
spoQ  Dim  a  responsibility  which  he  did  not  seek. 
Orinnaily  opposed  to  the  sectional  policy  to  which 
pibHc  opinion,  with  irresistible  power,  finally  drove 
nm,  he  became  the  exponent  of^  our  principles  and 
tbe  leader  of  our  cause.  He  simply  responded  to  the 
muted  voice  of  his  section.  If  he,  then,  is  guilty,  so 
ire  we.  We  were  the  principals ;  he  was  our  a^ent. 
Lei  not  the  retribution  of  a  mighty  nation  be  visited 
^00  bts  head ;  while  we,  who  urged  him  to  his  des- 
tmy,  are  suffered  to  escape.  The  liberal  clemency 
of  the  Government  has  been  extended  over  us.  We 
breathe  the  air  and  experience  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom. We  therefore  asic  that  the  leader,  who,  in  re- 
ipome  to  the  democratic  instincts  of  his  nature,  the 
Iiriadples  of  his  party,  and  the  solicitations  of  his 
aeetion,  became  the  head  and  front  of  our  offending, 
ahall  not  now  be  bruised  for  our  iniquities  or  pun- 
ched for  our  transgressions.  Mr.  Davis  was  not  the 
kader  of  a  feeble  and  temporary  insurrection ;  he 
was  the  representative  of  great  ideas  and  the  expo- 
lent  of  prmciples  which  stirred  and  consolidatea  a 
BuaeroQs  ana  intelligent  people.  This  people  was 
not  his  dope.  They  pursued  the  course  which  they 
adopted  of  their  own  free  will,  and  he  did  not  draw 
them  on,  but  followed  after  them.  It  is  for  these 
feaaons  that  we  invoke  the  Executive  clemency  in 
hb  behalf.  His  frame  is  feeble ;  his  health  is  delicate 
— «U  broken  by  the  storms  of  state.  He  languishes 
<^  in  captivity  a  vicarious  punishment  for  the  acts 
of  his  people.  Thousands  or  hearts  are  touched  with 
hia  distress.  Thousands  of  prayers  ascend  to  Heaven 
for  his  relief.  We  invoke  in  his  behalf  the  generous 
cxerciie  of  the  prerogative  to  pardon  which  the  form 
■ad principles  of  the  Constitution  offer  as  a  beneficent 
nstroment  to  a  merciful  Executive.  Wo  ask  the 
ooatiBaance  of  that  career  of  clemency  which  your 
Exoellency  has  begun,  and  which  alone  we  earnestly 
Wlieve  can  secure  the  true  unity  and  the  lasting 
grMtness  of  the  nation.  Dispensing  that  mercy 
which  is  inculcated  by  the  example  of  our  great  Mas- 
ter on  high,  your  name  will  be  transmitted  to  j^our 
coantTTmen  as  one  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind, 
the  CoosUtution  of  our  country,  renewed  and  forti- 
fied by  your  measures,  will  once  more  extend  its 


protection  over  a  contented  and  happy  people, 
founded,  as  it  will  be,  upon  consent  and  affection, 
and  '*  resting,  like  the  great  arch  of  the  heavens, 
equally  upon  alL" 

The  memorial  in  favor  of  Mr.  Davia  truth- 
fully reflected  the  sentiments  of  a  very  large 
m^ority  of  the  people  of  Georgia.  A  stronger 
snpport  was  tendered  to  him  in  his  adversity 
than  he  had  received  in  the  height  of  his  powc  r. 

Similar  petitions  relative  to  Jefferson  Davis 
were  prepared  in  several  of  the  Southern  States. 
An  ordinance  was  also  adopted  which  made  it 
the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  tho 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  soldiers  of  G^rgia 
who  had  perisned,  and  for  those  soldiers  who 
had  been  disabled.  Another  was  passed,  rati- 
fying the  acts  of  guardians,  trustees,  etc.,  during 
the  war. 

The  State  Constitution  was  entirely  revised 
and  adapted  to  the  changes  in  civil  and  social 
affairs.  In  this  instrument  tho  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  was  expressly  recognized,  and  tho 
Legislature  required  to  make  regulations  re- 
specting tho  altered  relations  of  this  class  of 
persons.  The  instrument  in  its  revised  form 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Convention. 
The  number  of  slaves  in  the  State  in  1860  was 
462,198. 

The  Convention  also  adopted  a  resolution 
requesting  the  Provisional  Governor  to  order 
the  formation  of  one  or  more  militia  companies, 
to  be  organized  in  each  county  of  the  State, 
to  act  as  a  police  force,  under  the  approval  of 
the  President.  On  the  subject  the  following 
despatch  was  sent  from  Washington  to  the 
Provisional  Governor: 

WAsmNwTON,  Nov.  fi,  130& 
To  James  Johnson^  Prottsional  Governor  of  Georgia : 

The  organization  of  a  police  force  in  the  several 
counties,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  marauders, 
suppressing  crime,  and  enforcing  civil  authority,  as 
indicated  in  jrour  preamble  and  resolutions,  meets 
with  approbation.  It  is  hoped  that  your  people  will, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  take  upon  themselves  the  re- 
sponsibility of  enforcing  and  sustaining  all  laws, 
State  and  Federal,  in  conformity  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.        ANDREW  JOHNSON, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

Subsequently  the  Governor  issued  the  follow- 
ing proclamation ; 

ExficuTivs  OmcK.  PsovisioyAL  GovuBNMXjrr  or  { 
Gkorol/^  MiLLKi>atviij.E,  Nov.  21, 1863.      f 

Whereas^  The  late  Convention  did  ordain,  that  the 
Provisional  Governor  should  provide  for  the  forma- 
tion of  one  or  more  volunteer  companies  in  each  of 
the  counties  of  the  State,  to  act  as  a  police  force,  to 
suppress  violence,  to  preserve  order,  and  to  aid  the 
civil  officers  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  undcx 
such  regulations  as  might  bo  consistent  with  the 
United  States :  Now,  therefore,  I,  James  Johnson, 
Provisional  Governor  of  the  State,  do  hereby  author- 
ixe  and  request  the  people  of  this  State  to  organize, 
according  to  law,  in  each  of  the  counties  of  this  State, 
a  volunteer  company,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
civil  authorities  in  the  execution  of  law  and  the  sup- 
pression of  violence. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  declared,  that  such  com- 
panies, when  so  formed  and  organized,  shall  be  auz* 
iliarv  and  subordinate  to  the  civil  officers;  that  the^ 
shall  arrest  no  person,  and  search  the  house  of  nc 
person,  without  a  legal  warrant  regularly  issued  by 
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ftomo  magistrate  baring  authority,  and  shall  in  no 
case  inflict  any  punishment  except  by  the  judgment 
and  direction  of  a  duly  qualified  ciTil  officer,  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  ofience. 

And  wh&reoBy  it  is  desirable  to  have  uniformity  in 
command,  and  that  there  should  be  no  conflict  be- 
tween the  militar]^  authorities  of  the  State  and  the 
United  States,  it  is  further  declared  that  said  com- 
panies, when  formed  within  their  respective  counties, 
shall  be  under  the  control  and  subject  to  the  military 
commanders  of  the  United  States  commanding  the 
District ;  and  for  a  violation  of  these  reflations,  and 
for  any  other  offence  committed,  shall  be  tried  and 
punished  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  for  the 
government  of  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

Given  under  mvhana  and  the  seal  of  the  Executive 
DepaFtment  at  Millcdgeville,  on  this  the  21st  day  of 
November,  a.  d.  1865.         JAMES  JOHNSON, 

Provisional  Governor  of  Georgia. 

Other  ordinances  and  resolutions  of  local  im- 
portance were  adopted,  and,  after  a  session  of 
thirteen  days,  the  Convention  acMoumed.  Pre- 
vious to  the  adjournment,  the  following  address 
to  President  Johnson  was  unanimously  adopted : 

To  7iU  ExceUencyy  Andrew  Johnson,  Prmdeni  of  th4 
United  StaUs  of  America  : 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  now  in  Con- 
vention, having  repealed  all  ordinances  and  resolu- 
tions, by  them  neretofore  adopted^  with  a  purpose  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  United  States,  and  to 
enter  into  another  Confederacy,  and  having  adopted 
a  Constitution  strictly  republican,  wherein  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Constitution,  constitutional  laws,  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States  of  America  are  distinctly 
affirmed,  having^  therein  recognized  the  emancipa- 
tion, by  the  United  States  Government,  of  persons 
previously  held  as  slaves  in  this  State,  and  ordained 
in  the  fundamental  law  that  neither  slavery  nor  in-  ' 
voluntary  servitude  (save  as  punishment  for  crime) 
shall  hereraftcr  exist  in  Georgia ;  and  having,  as  they 
conceive,  done  all  things  necessary  and  proper  on 
their  part,  to  the  fuU  and  complete  restoration  of 
their  rights  and  privileges  as  a  State,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Union,  respectfully  request 
that  all  needful  executive  and  le^slative  measures 
be  taken  to  cflect  such  restoration  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

We,  the  delegates  of  the  people,  fully  informed  as 
to  their  purposes  and  desires,  assure  your  Excellen- 
cy that  it  is  their  fixed  intention  to  perform  their 
whole  duty  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  that  their 
desire  is  to  live  under  the  Constitution,  in  peace  and 
harmony  with  the  whole  people,  and  to  see  sectional 
strife  banished  forever  from  the  national  councils. 

We  moreover  express  to  you,  sir,  their  entire  con- 
fidence in  your  just  and  kind  intentions  toward 
them ;  and  their  anticipations  of  your  conciliatory 
and  trustful  consideration  of  their  acts  and  doings  in 
this  Convention. 

The  State  officers  and  the  members  of  a 
State  Legislature  were  duly  elected  on  No- 
vember 15th,  as  provided  by  the  Convention, 
and  that  body  assembled  at  Millcdgeville  on 
December  4th.  Nearly  every  county  was 
represented  on  the  first  day  of  the  session. 
An  organization  was  at  once  effected,  by  the 
choice  of  William  Gibson  as  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  Thomas  Hardeman  Speaker  of  the 
House.  The  President  of  tie  Senate,  in  his 
address  to  that  body,  said:  "Having  fought 
the  war  through  and  been  conquered,  we  find 
the  affairs  of  the  State  in  a  most  deplorable 
condition ;  the  whole  system  of  labor  sustained 
by  our  fathers  through  successive  generations 


wholly  destroyed,  and  the  capital  of  the  country 
thoroughly  exhausted.  But  it  becomes  your 
duty  so  to  fi^me  your  legislation  that,  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  old,  a  new  system  may  arise 
which  will  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
Georgia  in  wealth,  prosperity,  and  power.  In 
order  that  this  system  should  prove  effectual, 
we  must  bury  our  prejudices  in  the  past;  we 
must  conciliate  the  views  of  those  firom  whom 
we  now  widely  differ,  and  with  whom  we  lately 
stood  in  hostile  conflict  Let  us  so  shape  onr 
legislation  that  while  we  guard  with  the  ntmoet 
caution  our  interests  at  home,  we  shall  win  the 
confidence  of  our  late  enemies,  but,  we  trnst, 
soon  to  be  our  friends  of  a  common  country, 
with  a  common  fate  awaiting  us  all." 

The  Provisional  Governor  having  been  in- 
structed by  the  President  to  retain  his  oie« 
until  further  notice,  sent  a  menage  to  the 
Legislature,  recommending  the  passage  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitation,  a 
change  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  State 
railroad,  and  one  or  two  other  topics  of  a  strict- 
ly local  interest. 

On  the  next  day  the  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  relative  to  slavery,  was 
brought  forward  in  the  House,  and,  under  the 
suspension  of  the  rules,  was  passed  without 
debate,  and  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  The 
amendment  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate  on  the 
next  morning  and  passed.  The  following  de- 
spatches from  the  late  Confederate  Governor 
Brown  and  the  Provisional  Governor  were  im- 
mediately sent  to  the  President: 

M1LLKDGKVXI.UE,  Ga.,  Deoembex  (S,  1861 
To  his  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson  : 

The  Legislature  has  adopted  the  constitutional 
amendment,  and  will  pass  laws*  amply  prolectipg 
freedmen  in  their  rights  of  person  ana  property^  in- 
cluding their  right  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  to  testify. 

MiLLKDGxvTU.1,  Oa.,  December  i,  13& 
To  his  Mccelleney  Andrew  Johnson,  JYesident: 

The  constitutional  amendment  has  passed  eaco 
branch  of  the  Legislature. 

The  House  passed  a  resolution  instructing  the  Jndi- 
ciary  Committee  to  report  a  bill  to  protect  pe«»°5 
of  AfHcan  descent  in  their  persons  and  property,  aoa 
also  to  allow  them  to  testify  in  cases  in  which  they 
may  be  interested. 

J.  JOHNSON,  Provisional  GoTeroor. 

To  which  the  President  replied  as  follows: 
WjLsmKGTOi^  December  8, 1S63. 
James  Johnson^  lYovisional  Gotemor: 

Your  despatch  received  the  6th  inst  Pennit  me 
to  congratulate  you  and  the  Legislature  on  their  ac- 
tion in  adopting  and  ratifying  the  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Unitea  States  abolishuig  sIstctt. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON,  President  United  States. 

The  manner  in  which  this  despatch  was  re- 
ceived by  the  House,  is  thus  described  by  a  spec- 
tator: "  This  despatch  was  read  amid  profonnd 
silence  and  breathless  attention ;  and  tne  invd- 
xmtary  manifestation  of  mingled  hope,  disap- 

g ointment,  and  relief  which  pervaded  the  whole 
ouse,  and  was  expressed  in  every  countenance, 
afforded  a  most  remarkable  and  striking  excn^ 
plification  of  the  moral  effect  of  the  changed 
relation  of  our  people  to  the  nj*tional  Govern 
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ment.  In  their  present  position,  misrepresented 
by  enemies  and  misunderstood  by  friends  at  the 
North,  members  were  in  doubt  as  to  what 
might  be  the  purport  of  the  despatch  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  and  when  it 
was  ascertained  to  be  only  a  congratulatory 
recognition  of  their  late  action,  the  general 
feeling  of  relief  was  too  manifest  to  escape  the 
notice  of  the  most  casual  observer.  I  have  not 
before  so  sensibly  realized  what  it  is  to  be  a 
•ubjngated,  conquered  people.  If  many  hoped 
And  expected  tnat  the  despatch  brought  the 
President's  recognition  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  State  Government,  with  his  authorization 
of  its  perfection^  by  the  inauguration  of  the  Gov- 
ernor elect  of  the  people,  not  a  few  entertained 
apprehensions  that  the  communication  might  be 
idTerse  and  of  more  serious  import.  If  the 
hopes  of  the  first  were  disappointed,  neverthe- 
kas  all  were  relieved  by  the  knowledge  that 
nothing  worse  had  come  from  Washington,  and 
the  evidence  of  that  feeling  at  the  close  of  the 
reading  of  the  brief  missive  might  have  been 
discerned,  not  only  in  the  expression  of  every 
countenance  in  that  hall,  but,  as  I  imagined,  by 
the  freer  respiration  which  followed." 

On  the  10th  the  Provisional  Governor  sent  a 
de^tch  to  Washington,  asking  to  be  relieved 
from  his  duties,  and  tliat  the  Governor-elect 
might  be  allowed  to  enter  upon  his  office.  The 
President  sent  the  following  in  reply : 

Washtwotok,  Decomber  11. 
/.  Joknmn,  Dravitional  Oovemor  : 

The  Goremor-olect  will  be  inaugurated,  which  will 
■at  interfere  with  the  Proyiaional  GoTernor.  You 
will  receire  instmctions  in  a  few  days  with  regard  to 
bcuff  relieved.  Why  can't  you  elect  a  Senator?  I 
voaul  iisiie  no  commissions  to  members  of  Con- 
ptis:  leave  that  for  the  incoming  Governor.  We 
tR  oiider  obligations  to  you  for  the  noble,  efficient, 
•ad  patriotic  manner  in  which  you  hare  discharged 
the  daties  of  Provisional  Governor,  and  you  will  bo 
■lutained  hj  the  Government. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON,  President. 

The  inauguration  of  Governor  Jenkins  took 
piice  on  December  14th.  In  his  address  he 
prei^nted  the  following  views  of  the  results  of 
the  war  and  the  position  of  the  freedmen : 

In  the  reeoot  remodelling  of  their  Constitution,  the 
iwople  of  Georgia  have  acknowledffed  the  Gonstitu- 
tioa,  laws,  aod  treaties  of  the  United  States  as  the  Su- 
pFone  Law.  This  means  something  more  than  yield- 
n;  of  the  contest,  or  an  overture  for  restoration.  It 
iB^>lies  fidelity  to  the  supremo  law  in  all  fbture  legis- 
btire,  executive,  and  judicial  action,  and  in  all  future 
DOTement  of  the  people  en  masse.  It  implies  a  recog- 
uaon  of  duty  to  and  interest  in  the  woole  country, 
■  well  as  to  and  in  the  State  of  Geor^a.  It  is  of 
coarse  predicated  upon  a  reciprocal  obligation  on  the 
part  of  those  to  whom  this  pledge  is  renewed. 

The  institutioa  of  slavery — the  principal  source  of 
tiiconi  in  the  past — ^has  b*ecn  efiectually  eradicated 
from  our  social  and  political  systems.  It  can  never 
■piei  disturb  the  harmony  of  our  national  dclibera- 
hoBs,  without  which  the  Federal  Union  must  be  a 
enna  inst^id  of  a  blessing.  If  the  whole  people, 
tiereasing  all  prompting  of  sectional  feelings  and 
iaierest,  will  Cuthfully  observe  and  obey  the  Federal 
Constitntion,  coming  events  may  litl  tne  veil  which 
Mw  covers  recent  demonstrations  of  Providence,  and 
fiidose  to  their  rectified  vision,  in  striking  contrast, 


ruin  caused  bv  human  folly  and  renovation  wrought 
by  divine  wisdom. 

Let  not  our  people  yield  to  discouragement,  in  view 
of  the  tardy  progress  of  reconstruction,  or  of  the 
suspicion  and  distrust  so  palpably  manifested  toward 
them.  Sustained  by  conscious  rectitude,  let  them 
maiutain  with  calm  and  resolute  diffnity  the  position 
they  have  taken,  and  await  the  result.  A  tempest  of 
unsurpassed  funr  has  swept  over  the  land.  The  ele- 
ments do  not  subside  into  their  normal  quiet  instan- 
taneously with  the  lull  of  the  wind,  the  sleep  of  the 
lishtning,  and  the  hush  of  the  thunder.  The  smoke 
or  an  hundred  battles  does  not  vanish  in  a  moment. 
But  the  atmosphere  will  clear  ere  long ;  those  who 
cannot  now  see  bow  men  who  recently  fought  with 
sych  desperation  against  the  United  btatcs,  can  so 
soon  become  its  real  citizens,  will  then  look* at  us 
through  a  '-ectifled  medium.  It  will  occur  to  them 
that  valor  and  truth  are  twin  sisters,  bom  of  magna- 
nimity, whose  womb  never  did  nor  never  will  con- 
ceive treachery.  Thev  will  then  remember  and  ap- 
preciate the  historical  fact,  that  the  State  now  re- 
turning never  confederated  against  the  United  States, 
until  each  for  herself  had  in  open  day,  and  in  the 
hearing  of  all  mankind,  declared  herself  separate 
from  that  power.  And  although  they  will  still  hold 
that  act  wrong  in  principle  and  void  in  fact,  they  will 
find  in  it  no  taint  of  duplicity.  They  will  look  in  vain 
through  all  the  sanguinary  traces  of  war  for  the  trail 
of  the  teroont  In  due  time  consistency  will  com- 
mand confidence^  and  sinceritjr,  like  the  diamond  of 
the  first  water,  will  assuredly  win  its  own  recognition. 
Then  our  too  suspicious  judges  will  marvel  lods  at 
our  approved  fealty,  than  at  their  own  tardiness  in 
discerning  it. 

Be  the  process  of  reconstruction  long  or  short, 
when  consummated,  our  attitude  will  and  must  be 
that  of  strict  fidelity  to  the  Union,  of  equality  with 
our  associates,  and  of  dignity  sustained  by  our  inner 
sense  of  unviolated  integrity. 

Respecting  the  freedmen,  he  said : 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  during  all  the  years  of 
his  enslavement  he  has  been  marvellously  kind,  pro- 
foundly content  with  his  condition ;  and  what  shall 
be  said  of  his  deportment  during  the  last  half  decade 
of  sad  memories?  Whilst  you  strong  men  were  in 
the  tented  field,  far  away  from  unprotected  wives 
and  children,  he  cultivated  their  lands,  tended  their 
households,  and  rendered  all  servile  observances  as 
when  surrounded  by  the  usual  controlling  agencies. 
And  since  the  fiat  of  emancipation,  which  ho  neither 
forced  nor  implored,  although  sometimes  unsettled 
in  his  purpose,  and  inconstant  in  his  service  by  con- 
tract (the  natural  results  of  a  transition  so  sudden 
and  so  thorough^,  I  take  you  all  to  witness  that  in 
the  main  his  conduct  has  been  praiseworthy  beyond 
all  rational  expectation.  Tell  me  not  of  instances  of 
insubordination  as  a  slave,  and  of  indecorum  as  a 
freedman,  that  have  transpired  in  certain  localities 
or  characterized  particular  individuals.  These  are 
exceptional  cases,  the  general  rule  bcinj^  quite  other- 
wise. Do  our  own  race  render  unvarying  obedience 
to  the  mandates  of  law?  Are  our  own  offspring 
through  the  years  of  minority  always  subordinate  to 
parental  authority?  Shall,  then,  the  less  cultivated 
African  be  held  to  a  stricter  accountability  or  be 
judged  by  a  higher  standard  of  moral  rectitude? 
Tell  me  not  the  race  is  ungrateful.  The  assertion  is 
against  the  truth  of  tradition  and  experience.  I  here 
declare  that,  in  my  judgment,  theur  fidelity  in  the 

Sast,  and  their  decorum  under  the  distressing  in- 
uences  of  the  present,  are  without  a  parallel  in  his- 
tory, and  establish  for  them  a  claim  upon  our  favor- 
ing patronage.  As  the  governing  class,  individually 
and  collectively,  we  owe  them  unbounded  kindness, 
thorough  protection,  incentives  by  moral  suasion,  by 
appeals  to  their  interest,  and  by  lust  legal  restraint 
to  do  right,  that  they  may  do  well.  Their  rights  of 
person  and  property  should  be  made  perfectly  secure 
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so  secure  that  they  may  realiie  their  freedom  and  its 
benefits,  and  of  it  they  should  be  encouraged  and 
stimulated  to  make  benefit.  To  this  end  the  courts 
must  be  opened  to  them,  and  their  must  be  allowed 
in  the  assertion  and  defence  therein  of  the  rights  in 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  the  testimony  of  their  own 
race.  As  essential  to  their  well-being,  they  should 
be  guarded  on  the  one  hand  against  the  craily  machi- 
nations of  the  designing,  and  on  the  other  against 
the  fatal  delusion  of  social  and  political  equality. 

The  condition  of  the  State  institutions,  both 
charitable  and  educational,  was  represented  as 
greatly  depressed,  and  requiring  the  fostering 
care  of  tlie  Legislature.  The  obligations  of  tlie 
State  are  comparatively  small,  and  her  future 
resources  will  be  abundant. 

On  December  19th  a  despatch  was  sent  to 
the  Provisional  Governor  from  the  President, 
authorizing  him  to  remit  the  conduct  of  the 
State  affairs  to  the  constitutional  authorities. 
At  the  same  time  another  despatch  was  sent  to 
Gov.  Jenkins,  informing  him  of  the  instructions 
to  the  Provisional  Governor,  and  tendering  to 
the  former  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, if  necessary,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.    Gov.  Jenkins  replied  as  follows : 

MiLLEDGETiLLz,  Goa,  Dec.  22. 
Bon.  W,  E.  Seward: 

I  haTC  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  telegram  of  the  19th  inst.,  together  with  a  copy 
of  a  comraunication  to  his  Excellency  James  John- 
son, Provisional  Governor  of  Geor^a.  Be  pleased 
to  tender  to  his  Excellency  the  President  my  grateful 
return  for  his  recognition  of  the  position  in  which 
the  people  of  Georgia  have  placea  me,  and  assure 
him  of  my  fixed  purpose  to  observe  and  obey  as  well 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State  of  Georgia.  Express  to  him,  also, 
my  thanks  for  the  offered  cooperation  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  effecting  the  earliest 
restoration  and  permanent  prosperity  of  the  State. 
Upon  this  cooperation  our  people  build  earnest  hopes 
of^a  speedv  return  to  their  suspended  relations  with 
the  other  Estates  of  the  Union. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Very  respectfullv,  your  ob't  servant, 
CHARLES  J.  JENKlK S,  Governor  of  Georgia. 

The  Legislature  subsequently  passed  a  resolu- 
tion regulating  contracts  with  freedmen,  and 
another  regulating  the  mode  of  taking  their 
testimony.  This  latter  act  makes  free  persons 
of  color  competent  witnesses  in  civil  cases  where 
like  persons  are  defendant,  and  in  criminal  cases 
where  the  offence  is  against  the  property  or 
persons  of  freedmen.  It  provides  also  that 
where  freedmen  are  the  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant, they  may  make  and  file  any  affidavit  now 
allowed  to  citizens,  which  shall  have  the  same 
force  as  if  they  were  whites. 

N.  0.  Barnwell  was  elected  Secretary  of 
State ;  John  Jones,  State  Treasurer ;  and  J.  A. 
Burns,  Comptroller  General.  On  tiie  15th  of 
December  the  Legislature  a^oumed  to  the  15th 
of  Januai-y,  1866. 

GERMANY,  a  Confederation  of  sovereign 
and  independent  States  in  Central  Europe. 
The  object  of  the  Confederacy,  according  to  the 
first  article  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  is  "the 
preservation  of  the  internal  and  external  secu- 
rity of  Germany,  and  the  independence  and  in- 


violability of  the  various  German  States."  Tho 
organ  and  representative  of  the  Confederation 
is  the  Federal  Diet,  consisting  of  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  several  German  States,  and  per- 
manently located  in  the  free  city  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main.  The  administrative  Government 
of  the  Federal  Diet  is  constituted  in  two  forms: 
1st,  as  a  General  Assembly  or  Plenum,  imwhich 
every  member  of  the  Confederation  has,  at  least, 
one  vote,  and  the  larger  States  have  two,  three. 
or  four  votes  each ;  and  2d,  the  Minor  Council, 
or  Committee  of  Confederation,  in  which  the 
eleven  largest  States  cast  one  vote  each,  while  six 
votes  are  given  to  the  smaller  States,  a  number  of 
them  combined  having  a  joint  vote.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  decides  on  war  and  peace,  on 
the  admission  of  new  members,  on  any  changes 
in  the  fundamental  laws  or  organic  institutions; 
hut  in  all  other  cases  the  Minor  Coundl  is  com- 
petent to  act  both  as  legislature  and  executive. 
The  presidency  of  the  Federal  Diet  is  penna- 
nently  vested  in  Austria. 

The  present  members  of  the  Getlnan  Con- 
federation, the  titles  of  the  sovereigns,  the  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  latest  census,  the  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  by  each  member  in  the  General 
Assembly  (Plenum),  and  their  rank  in  the  Minor 
Council,  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Axxru 
CyoLOP-fiDiA,  1863,  page  449. 

The  Federal  army  consists  of  531,281  infantrr, 
92,300  cavahy,  69,485  artillery,  and  12,979  pio- 
neers. 

In  consequence  of  the  separation  of  the 
duchies  of  Ilolstein  and  Lauenburg  from  Den- 
mark, the  King  of  Denmark  has  ceased  to  be 
a  member  of  the  German  Confederation.  As 
the  fate  of  Holstem  was  at  the  close  of  1865 
not  definitely  decided,  its  vote  at  the  Fed- 
eral Diet  was  suspendeil.  There  are  still  three 
sovereigns  members  of  the  Confederacy  who 
have  possessions  outside  of  the  limits  of  Ger- 
inany :  namely,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 
the  Kings  of  Prussia  and  Holland. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Federal  Diet  of 
Frankfort  there  has  been  for  several  years  a 
marked  alienation  between  the  majority  of  the 
minor  States,  headed  by  Bavaria  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Austria  and  Prussia  on  the  otl^ 
The  Government  of  Prussia  being  charged  with 
the  design  of  undermining  and  destroying  the 
sovereignty  of  all  the  minor  States,  and  of  an- 
nexing those  of  northern  Germany  to  Prussia, 
and  those  of  southern  Gennany  to  Austria,  it 
was  the  aim  of  Bavaria  and  the  other  minor 
States  to  vindicate  and  to  strengthen  the  an- 
thority  of  the  Federal  Diet  During  18W  and 
1865,  it  was  especially  the  Schleswig-Holstem 
question  which  fnrnished  constant  material  to 
this  litigation.  On  December  1,  1864,  Ao^ 
and  Prussia  proposed  to  the  Diet  that  the  **  Fed- 
eral execution  "  in  the  Elbe  duchies  should  be 
tenninated,  and  the  troops  of  Saxe  and  Hanover 
be  withdrawn.  Bavaria  proposed  to  r^'^^.*}"! 
motion  to  the  committee,  but  the  Diet  decided 
to  take  a  vote  upon  it  in  one  of  the  next  s»- 
sions.    Austria,  by  a  circular,  dat^d  December 
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8d,  eodeavored  to  quiet  the  minor  States  on 
this  subject,  bj  declaring  that  the  withdrawal 
of  tne  Federal  troops  was  not  intended  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  validity  of  a  competent  de- 
dfflon  of  the  Diet  in  the  question  of  succession. 
On  December  6th  the  Diet  adopted  the  motion 
niade  bj  Austria  and  Prussia  on  December  Ist, 
bj  nine  against  six  yotes,  the  latter  being  oast 
bj  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, the  Saxon  duchies,  Nassau,  and  Bruns- 
wick. On  December  7th,  the  Federal  Civil  Com- 
missioners, Von  Koenneritz  and  Von  i^ieper, 
reagned,  and  the  Federal  troops  began  to  evacu- 
ate the  duchies.  On  December  17th,  Saxony 
ajod  Hanover  announced  to  the  Diet  that  the 
evacuation  of  Holstein  was  complete. 

On  December  12th  the  Bavarian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Von  der  Pfordten,  issued  a  cir- 
colar  to  the  minor  German  States,  e2q)laining 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  Bavarian  Govem- 
moit  on  the  German  question,  and  on  that  of 
the  duchies.    The  Prussian  prime  minister,  on 
the  other  hand,   on  December  13th,  sent  a 
tbr^tening  note  to  the  Stat^  which,  on  De- 
cember 6th,  had  voted  against  the  proposition 
of  Prussia  and  Austria,  declaring  that  if  they 
(Bavaria  and  the  other  opponents  of  Prussia) 
had  obtained  a  majority,  Prussia  wonld  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  consider  the  decision 
which  would  have  resulted  from  such  a  vote,  as  a 
violation  of  the  Federal  pact,  and  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  Prussia,  the  design  to  enlarge  the 
limits  of  the  competence  of  the  Federal  Diet, 
would  endanger  the  existence  of  the  Confeder- 
adoQ.     To  this  despatch  Bavaria  replied  on 
Decemher  18th,  vindicating  for  every  German 
State  the  liberty  of  voting.    Saxony  ^o  re- 
!      pHed  to  the  Prussian  despatch  on  December 
I      2jth,  denying  to  Prussia  the  right  of  asking 
I      any  German  State  for  the  reason  of  the  voto 
I      it  cast,  or  of  deciding  the  competence  of  the 
Diet,  which  right  belonged  exclusively  to  the ' 
I      Federal  Assembly  as  the  supreme  authority  of 
i      tiie  Confedederation. 

On  March  27, 1 865,  a  resol  ation  was  proposed 
I  br  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  that  Austria  and  Prussia 
I  should  be  requested  to  cede  Holstein  to  the 
Bake  of  Augustenburg,  and  to  communicate  to 
the  Diet  their  mutuid  arrangements  in  refer- 
eaee  to  Lanenburg.  The  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed on  April  6th,  nine  votes  being  given  in  favor 
o(  it,  and  six  against  it.  The  representatives  of 
Austriaaod  Prussia  thereupon  presented  separate 
dedarations.  The  principal  points  of  the  decla- 
ranon  of  Anstiia  were,  that  she  was  prepared  to 
sotrender  to  tlie  Prince  of  Augustenburg  her 
title  to  the  possession  of  Holstein  should  JPrus- 
Ba  agree  to  adopt  a  similar  course ;'  otherwise 
Austria  would  maintain  her  title  to  the  dachies 
ootn  a  solution  was  arrived  at  in  consonance 
with  the  interests  of  Germany.  Prussia  an- 
tiOQuced  her  willingness  to  come  to  an  under- 
oanding  on  the  sabject,  but  such  an  under- 
standing most  indispensably  depend  upon  a 
preriuus  investigation  of  all  cldms  to  the 
dochiea,  and  especially  of  her  own.  She  would 
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maintain  her  right  of  possession  until  a  solu- 
tion had  been  arrived  at  in  accordance  with  her 
own  convictions,  and  satisfactory  to  the  other 
parties  interested  in  the  duchies.  In  conclu- 
sion, the  Prussian  representative  stated  that 
Prussia  could  at  once  declare  herself  unable  to 
hold  out  any  prospect  of  realizing  the  expecta- 
tions expressed  in  the  resolution  which  had  just 
been  adopted  by  the  Diet. 

On  November  4th  the  representatives  of  Ba- 
varia, Saxony,  and  Hesse  Darmstadt,  proposed 
that  Austria  and  Pmssia  should  be  requested, 
first,  to  convoke  in  Holstein,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, a  general  assembly  of  representatives  elect- 
ed by  the  free  votes  of  the  inhabitants,  in 
order  that  such  an  assembly  may  cooperate  in 
a  definite  solution  of  the  still-pending  Schlea- 
wig-Holstein  question;  second,  to  take  steps 
calculated  to  bring  about  the  incorporation  of 
Schleswig  into  the  German  Confederation.  On 
November  18th  the  above  proposal  of  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  and  Hesse  Darmstadt,  was,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  demand  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
referred,  by  eight  to  seven  votes,  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Holstein  affairs.  The  representatives 
of  the  two  great  German  Powers  declared  that 
it  was  still  their  intention  to  summon  the  estates 
of  the  duchies,  but  that  they  reserved  the  proper 
moment  for  so  doing.  They  further  decline  to 
give  any  positive  answer  to  the  question  whether 
Schleswig  should  be  incorporated  with  the  Ger- 
man Confederation.  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Hes- 
se Darmstadt  thereupon  declared  that,  with 
reservation  of  the  competency  of  the  Federal 
Diet,  they  renounced  any  intention  of  bringing 
the  matter  again  before  the  Diet. 

In  consequence  of  the  Convention  of  Gastein 
between  Austria  and  Prussia  (see  Gastein),  the 
committee  of  thirty,  appointed  by  the  assembly 
of  delegates  &om  the  German  Legislature,  issued 
the  following  circular : 

To  all  the  members  of  popular  representations 
throughout  the  country:  "By  the  Gastein  Convon- 
tion  the  GoTernments  of  Austria  and  Prussia  hare 
violated  in  the  most  flagrant  manner  the  clearest 
principles  of  right,  and  especially  that  of  the  duchies 
to  settle  their  own  future,  only  limited  by  the  interest 
of  the  German  nation.  The  measures  which  it  was 
to  be  foreseen  would  follow  this  convention  threaten, 
in  addition  to  shaking  the  sentiment  of  right  of  the 
German  neople,  to  annihilate  forbears  the  material 
and  moral  prosperity  of  the  duchies,  freed  from  the 
Danish  yoke  b^  German  blood.  The  undersigned 
committee  considers  itself,  therefore,  in  duty  bound 
to  request  the  reassembly  of  the  members  of  the 
German  Diets,  already  unanimously  determined  by 
the  special  committee  of  the  Scbleswig-Holstein 
clubs,  in  order  to  discuss  and  resolve  upon  the  best 
means  of  saving  the  condition  of  public  right  in  those 
lands.  The  committee  exi)ect  that  the  German  dele- 
gates, who  solemnly  promised  at  the  meeting  of  De- 
cember 21,  1863,  and  Dv  the  protest  handed  m  at  the 
London  Conference  of  April,  1864,  to  advocate  the 
free  right  of  self-disposal  of  the  duchies  and  to  sup- 
port their  rights  generally,  will  now  redeem  this  prom- 
ise by  their  appearance  at  the  new  assembly.  The 
undersigned  accordingly  invite  all  present  members 
of  German  Diets  to  a  meeting  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  on  Sunday,  October  1st,  at  ten  in  the  fore- 
noon. A  confidential  preliminary  meeting  is  to  btt 
held  on  Saturday,  September  80th,  in  the  evening." 
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The  meetiDg  took  place  on  the  appointed  day, 
although  Anstria  and  Prossia,  in  threatening 
notes,  had  nrged  the  Frankfort  Senate  to  for- 
bid it.  The  meeting  entered  a  strong  protest 
against  the  procee£ng  of  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  Governments,  and  renewed  the  de- 
mand that  the  people  of  the  duchies  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  decide  of  their  destiny. 
Austria  and  Prussia,  in  notes  to  the  Frankfort 
Senate,  intimated,  that  if  other  meetings  of  the 
kind  were  allowed  in  Frankfort,  it  would  be- 
come the  duty  of  Austria  and  Prussia  to  pre- 
vent it  (see  Fbankfort).  The  Frankfort  Senate 
unanimously  protested  agamst  any  right  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  to  interfere  in  this  matter, 
and  was  supported  in  this  protest  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  minor  States,  which  reserved  to 
the  Federtd  Diet  the  right  to  decide  what  steps 
it  might  be  necessary  and  legitimate  to  be  pur- 
sued toward  the  Frankfort  Senate.  The  two 
allies  could  not  agree  about  ulterior  measures. 
Prussia  objected  to  an  appeal  to  the  Diet,  as  by 
80  doing  she  would  recognize  its  authority  to 
interfere,  and  establish  a  bad  precedent  in  the 
Holstein  affairs ;  and  Austria  declined  to  pro- 
ceed exclusively  against  Frankfort. 

The  Annual  General  Assembly  of  the  Na- 
tional-Verein  took  place  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  on  October  29th,  when  the  following  reso- 
lutions of  the  committee  in  reference  to  the 
political  organization  of  Germany,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question,  were 
agreed  to  by  a  large  majority :  1st.  The  Na- 
tional-Verein  maintains  its  original  programme 
that  Germany  should  be  constituted  as  a  Fed- 
eral State,  the  central  authority  of  which  should 
be  transferred  to  Prussia  upon  condition  that 
such  transfer  be  sanctioned  by  a  Parliament 
representing  the  whole  German  nation.  2d. 
The  National-Verein  declares  that  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  can  be 
brought  about  solely  by  a  vote  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  duchies,  the  free  exercise  of  which 
can  only  be  limited  by  the  common  interests  of 
Germany.  It  was  further  resolved  that,  should 
a  German  central  authority  not  be  formed,  Prus- 
sia alone  could  effectually  defend  the  northern 
frontiers  of  Germany.  In  conclusion,  the  Na- 
tional-Verein resolved  that  the  convocation  of 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  estates  coidd  no  longer 
be  delayed. 

GILLISS,  Oapt.  James  Melvin,  an  oflScer  of 
the  United  States  naval  service,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  Superintendent  of  the  National 
Observatory,  born  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  1810,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  of  apoplexy, 
February  9,  1866.  He  entered  the  navy  as 
midshipman,  March  1,  1827,  having  enjoyed 
good  previous  advantages  of  education.  He 
spent  but  little  time  afloat,  his  entire  sea  service 
amounting  to  only  four  years  and  seven  months, 
his  fondness  and  adaptation  for  astronomical 
studies  having  led  to  his  being  employed  very 
early  in  that  department  of  naval  service.  In 
1888  he  organized  the  first  working  observa- 
tory in  the  United  States,  and  during  the  five 


following  years  collected  and  published  Hi 
astronomical  observations,  the  nrst  American 
work  of  the  kind  published.    In  September. 
1842,  Lieut.  Gilliss  was  appointed  to  plan  and 
superinteod  the  construction  of  a  naval  observa- 
tory, which  was  completed  and  furnished  in  1845. 
On  the  16th  of  November,  1848,  he  was  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Chili  to  mike  observations  for  the 
determination  of  the  Solar  Parallax,  and  re- 
mained there  three  years.    Through  his  in- 
fluence a  naval  observatorv  was  established  in 
that  country,  and  he  completed  a  series  of  ob- 
servations of  great  value,  not  only  in  regard  to 
the  Solar  Parallax,  but  to  the  constellations  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  to  earthquakes, 
and  other  subjects  relating  to  the  physical  geog- 
raphy of  Chili.    His  observations  have  hm 
published  by  the  Government  in  a  series  of 
quarto  volumes.    In  1858  he  visited  Peru  to 
observe  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  vcs 
most  complete  and  protracted  in  that  conntrr, 
and  in  1860  made  the  journey  to  Washington 
Territory  for  the  same  purpose.    His  observa- 
tions in  regard  to  both  were  of  great  importance, 
and  went  far  toward  settling  several  questions 
of  interest  in  relation  to  the  form  and  properties 
of  the  sun.    On  the  departure  of  Lieut  Maury 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  Commander 
Gilliss  was  at  once  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Observatory,  which  ne  had  constructed  and 
equipped  sixteen  years  before,  his  appointment 
bearing  date  April  22,  1861.    This  proved  a 
beneficial  change   to  the    institution,  which, 
under  his  charge,  soon  "became  one  of  the  fe^" 
first-class  observatories  in  the  world.   He  found 
avast  amount  of  work  left  in  arrears  by  his 
predecessor,  no  reduction  of  the  observations 
of  the  previous  six  years  having  been  made. 
He  applied  himself  to  the  work  of  bringing 
them  up,  and  of  adding  new  and  valuable  ol^ 
servations,  with  great  industry,  and  perhaps 
with  an  assiduity  which  mav  liave  caused  his 
untimely  death.    On  the  16th  of  July,  1862,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  nayy. 
He  had  won  for  himself  a  high  reputation 
among  the  most  eminent  astronomers  of  the 
world,  by  his  profound  astronomical  knowledge 
and  his  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  Ins  fevorite 
science.    Shortly  before  his  death  he  had  made 
an  official  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Na^. 
detailing  the  scientific  observations  made  m 
various  observatories  of  the  world,  under  his 
auspices  or  at  his  request,  to  ascertain  the  par- 
allax of  the  planet  Mars,  and  the  result  as  ap- 
proximating the  exact  distance  from  the  earth 
to  the  sun.    He  possessed  a  rare  degree  of  me- 
chanical ingenuity,  and  bad  contributed  manr 
valuable  improvements  to  the  instruments  of 
astronomical  science. 

OILMAN,  Chandler  Robbins,  M.  D.,  an 
American  physician,  medical  writer,  and  pro- 
fessor, was  born  September  6, 1802,  at  Marirtta, 
Ohio,  died  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  Sep- 
tember 26,  1866.  His  father  and  bis  grand- 
father, who  received  from  Gen.  Washington  Ins 
commission  as  Judge,  were  among  the  eaniest 
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settlers  of  that  region  whither  they  emigrated 
from  'Sew  Hampshire.  His  mother  was  de- 
icended  from  the  Puritans,  beiQg  a  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Chandler  Robbing,  the  Congregational 
minister  of  Plymouth,  Mass.  Young  Oilman 
was  educated  at  Andover  and  Harvard  College. 
He  studied  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Parrish, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sty  of  Penusylvania  in  1824,  coming  soon  a^r 
to  New  York  city,  where  all  his  active  profes- 
Bonal  life  was  spent  At  this  period  he  waa 
asociated  with  his  relative  Charles  Fenno  Hoff- 
man in  the  charge  of  the  American  Monthly, 
and  in  1835  published  two  works,  viz.,  "  Le- 
gends of  a  Log  Cabin,"  reminiscences  of  his 
w'estern  life,  and  "  Life  on  the  Lakes,"  a  series 
of  letters  describing  his  journey  to  the  Pictured 
Hocks  of  Lake  Supeiior,  to  which  himself  and 
broUier  were  the  first  white  visitors  for  non- 
mercantile  purposes. 

He  was  elected  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New 
York,  in  1841,  and  continued  in  this  position 
^  his  death,  unitiug  with  it,  after  the  decease 
of  Dr.  Beck,  the  Professorship  of  Medical  Juris- 
pradence.  In  this  department  he  was  soon 
teknowledged  as  an  expert,  and  on  few  cases 
of  interest  "was  he  not  consulted  by  the  ablest 
members  of  the  Bar.  In  many  he  appeared  as 
t  prominent  witness,  and  here  his  clearness  of 
conception,  ready  knowledge  and  fearlessness 
of  (emperament,  enabled  him  to  sustain  fully  his 
own  dignity  and  that  of  his  profsssion.  In 
private  practice  he  endeared  himself  by  his 
sympathy  with  the  sufferings  and  anxieties  of 
lias  patients,  while  he  was  much  consulted  by 
jiis  professional  brethren,  and  perfoimed  many 
iiDportant  operations  in  obstetrics  and  surgical 
midirifery,  in  which  his  scientific  knowledge 
and  practical  skill  insured  him  a  large  measure 
of  snccess.  In  lecturing  he  made  no  pretence 
to  grace  or  elegance  in  measure  and  style.  His 
ttdtodes  were  careless,  his  language  unstudied, 
lus  sole  aim  was  to  instruct,  but  his  lectures, 
&r  practical  utility  and  correct  scientific  teach- 
'^  have  never  been  surpassed.  He  had  a  taste 
for  Katural  History,  great  fondness  for  micro- 
Kopk;  investigation ;  he  spoke  and  read  French 
fitd  German ;  his  classical  knowledge  was  ex- 
toisve  and  accurate;  with  the  modern  English 
claasies  he  was  thoroughly  familiar,  and  most 
btunately  aoqoainted  with  both  Ancient  and 
Hodem  History.  He  possessed  a  retentive 
iBemoiy,  great  aptitude  of  quotation,  quickness 
of  repartee,  keen  perception  of  humor,  and  col- 
Wnal  powers  of  the  highest  order. 

He  prepared  for  the  press  Dr.  Beck's  "Lec- 
tures (m  Materia  MedicaJ'  took  charge  of  the 
tvo  later  editions  of  ^^JBeck's  Medical  Juris- 
pndence,"  wrote  *'A  Sketch  of  the  life  and 
Oancter  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Beck"  in  1851;  "The 
BebtioQs  of  the  Medical  to  the  Legal  Profes- 
■oa"  in  1856 ;  a  "  Medico-Legal  Examination 
of  the  Case  of  Charles  B.  Huntington,"  trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Bischoff ;  "  Tracts  on 
Cieaeration,"  with  numerous  contributions  to 


medical  magazines,  and  one  to  Appletons'  "  Oy- 
clopsedia."  In  May,  1864,  failing  nealth  induced 
Dr.  Gihnan  to  abandon  the* practice  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  he  removed  to  Middleto wn,  Connecticut, 
where  he  regained  some  degree  of  strength,  but 
disease  of  the  heart  suddenly  terminated  his 
life  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  September, 
1865. 

GLASS.  Certiun  new  products  in  the  way 
of  glass-making,  as  well  as  also  certain  prin- 
ciples relative  to  the  structure  of  glass,  its  du- 
rability, etc.,  which  have  recently  been  noticed 
in  the  scientific  journals,  are  deserving  of  men- 
tion in  this  place. 

Crystalline  Nature  of  Glass,'— The  surface 
of  glass  etched  by  fluorhydrio  acid  presents  a 
different  appearance,  according  as  the  etching 
is  done  with  the  acid  in  the  gaseous  or  the 
liquid  form.  Dr.  C.  M.  Wetherill  {Amer,  Jour, 
of  Science^  January,  1866)  disproves  the  hither- 
to accepted  explanation  of  this  difference,  and 
of  the  ground-glass  appearance  in  the  former 
case — ^to  the  effect,  namely,  that  in  etching 
with  the  gaseous  acid  the  products  of  decom- 
position remain  in  the  corroded  cavities.  He 
states  the  result  of  examination  with  the  micro- 
scope to  be,  that  the  gaseous  acid  corrodes  the 
surface  in  minute  and  fallow  cavities,  in 
which  after  cleansing  with  water  no  other  sub- 
stance than  glass  is  found ;  while  the  depres- 
sions are  deeper  and  more  irregular  as  the  ac- 
tion has  been  more  prolonged.  The  vapor 
must,  tlierefore,  apply  itself  to  the  glass  in  mi- 
nute drops  or  vesicles,  like  those  formed  with 
moisture  by  antozone.  The  liquid  acid,  how- 
ever, corrodes  the  whole  surface  with  a  certain 
uniformity;  and  examination  of  such  surface, 
it  is  stated,  reveals  in  every  instance  the  crys- 
talline nature  of  glass.  The  semi-opacity  of  the  . 
glass  etched  by  the  gaseous  acid  appears  due 
solely  to  the  influence  of  the  irregularities  of 
surface  on  the  rays  of  transmitted  or  reflected 
light 

Leydolt  first  announced  {Wiener  Acad, 
Bericht,  viii.,  261)  the  discovery  that  glass  is 
to  some  extent  crystalline.  His  examination 
seemed  to  show  that  in  all  glass  there  is  an 
amorphous  matrix  interspersed  in  less  or 
greater  degree  with  crystals ;  and  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  latter,  not  less  than  the  gen- 
eral density  and  composition  of  the  glass,  has  a 
marked  influence  upon  its  character  and  optical 
behavior.  M.  Daubr6e,  on  the  contrary,  has 
asserted  that  the  crystals  discovered  on  the 
etched  surface  of  glass  are  reaUy  deposited  • 
crystals  of  fluo-silicide  of  potassium,  which  then 
protect  from  corrosion  the  parts  beneath  them. 
M.  Pelouze  devitr\fied  various  kinds  of  glass, 
by  exposing  during  24  to  48  hours  to  incipient 
fusion,  and  afterward  cooling  slowly :  the  glass 
lost  its  transparency,  turning  to  a  porcelain- 
like mass,  which  contained  numerous  opaque 
acicular  crystals.  This  product  could  be  re- 
fused into  glass,  then  produced  anew  from  the 
latter;  and  so  on,  repeatedly.  Later  experi- 
menters have,  however,  contradicted  M.  Pe- 
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louze's  condnsion,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  trans- 
formation from  transparent  to  deyitrified  glass 
there  was  no  change  of  composition  or  weight. 

The  results  of  j>r.  WetheriU's  experiments, 
though  presenting  some  points  of  difference, 
still  connrm  Lejdolt's  view,  as  to  a  crystalline 
structure  in  ordinary  glass.  Admitting  tue 
presence  of  deposited  crystals  in  some  cases, 
and  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  deciding 
in  certain  others,  the  author^s .  conclusions  are 
— ^that  the  window -glass  examined  contained 
crystals  already  formed,  of  which  some  are 
more  soluble  than  their  matrix  in  fluorhydrio 
acid,  and  other  perhaps  less  so ;  and  that  all 
the  specimens  of  glass  submitted  to  the  action 
of  fluorhydric  acid  yielded  crystalline  forms. 
Some  of  the  observations  appeared  to  show 
that  crystals  formed  at  first  during  the  refrig- 
eration of  the  glass,  were  subsequently  broken 
by  the  operations  of  pressing,  rolling,  etc.,  to 
which  the  material  had  been  subjected. 

Solubility  and  Erosion  of  Glass, — ^M.  Pelouze 
showed,  some  years  ago,  that  when  window,  bot- 
tle, and  other  varieties  of  glass  are  reduced  to 
fine  powder  and  mixed  with  water,  they  are 
soon  acted  on,  yielding  often  as  much  as  8  or 
10  per  cent,  of  their  weight  to  the  water  if 
cold,  and  by  boiling  in  water  sometimes  as 
much  as  86  per  cent. — the  matter  so  separated 
being  in  many  cases  a  definite  silicate  of  soda. 
That  powdered  glass  should  so  dissolve  in 
water,  while  yet  glass  in  large  masses  or  in 
plates  is  in  comparison  so  litUe  acted  on,  the 
author  explained  by  differences,  in  the  respects 
of  closeness,  extent,  and  permanence  of  the 
liquid  contact,  in  the  two  sorts  of  cases. 

Dr.  F.  0.  Calvert  opposes  to  tiie  hypothesis 
Just  named  the  fact  that  aqueous  liquids,  such 
as  wine,  etc.,  appear  to  exert  very  little  action 
upon  the  internal  surface  of  a  bottle,  though 
they  may  remain  in  contact  with  it  for  many 
years ;  and  he  suggests  that  a  peculiar  molecular 
condition  of  the  surface  of  the  glass,  arising 
perhaps  under  the  circumstances  of  its  manu- 
lacture  into  plates  or  otherwise,  or  possibly 
from  the  atmospheric  pressure,  may  be  influen- 
tial in  enabling  it  to  resist  the  action  of  water 
and  aqueous  liquids.  He  cites  the  apparently 
parallel  facts,  that  the  surface  of  polished  steel, 
the  rolled  surface  of  wrought  iron,  and  the  skin 
of  cast  iron,  resist  the  chemical  action  of  both 
air  and  acids  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  does 
the  interior  substance  of  the  same  masses. 
StiU,  admitting  this  view,  there  are  many  facts 
which  go  to  show  that  the  inmiunity  of  any 
glass  and  in  any  part  from  chemical  action  is 
comparative  only,  not  absolute,  and  that  differ- 
ent samples  of  glass  possess  in  very  different 
degrees  the  power  of  resisting  such  action. 
These  conclusions  have  recently  received  new 
confirmation  from  the  observations  of  M. 
Weber,  now  to  be  referred  to. 

Efflorescent  and  Deliquescent  Sorts  of  Glass, 
—A  paper  on  this  sutyect,  by  M.  R.  Weber, 
apnears  in  Le  Technoloffiste  for  August,  1864. 
It  has  long  been  observed  that  many  sorts  of 


glass,  especially  when  exposed  to  a  moist  airj 
undergo  with  time  changes  at  their  sorface, 
their  brightness  and  transparency  being  im- 
paired, and  the  surface  becoming  covered  with 
a  thin  iridescent  layer,  or  even  yieldbg  minute 
scales,  or  showing  cracks  and  fissures.  Some 
sorts  of  glass  show  these  changes  in  a  higli  de- 
gree ;  but  of  other  sorts  the  surface  and  trans- 
parency remdn  unimpaired  for  great  lengths 
of  time,  and  though  little  care  is  taken  of  them. 
The  changes  here  referred  to  depend  primarily 
and  chiefly  on  a  slow  decomposition  of  the 
glass,  under  the  influence  of  carbonic  acid  and 
other  atmospheric  agents ;  but,  once  set  np  on 
its  surface,  their  efiect  is  increased,  and  &eir 
occurrence  often  indicated,  by  the  presence  of 
moisture  on  the  parts  and  the  firmer  adh^on 
of  dust  upon  them. 

That  tne  more  or  less  rapid  decompoation 
of  different  sorts  of  glass  is  determined  chiefly 
by  their  chemical  composition,  is  placed  be^ 
yond  a  doubt  by  such  facts  as  that  the  ordkary 
soluble  glass,  which  dissolves  completely  in  4 
or  6  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  is  «- 
sentially  a  compound  of  sand  and  pota^in 
about  the  proportions  of  2  to  1 ;  and  that,  m 
vaiious  glasses  of  commerce,  the  proportion  of 
silex  may  vary  from  46  np  to  71  per  cent  of 
the  whole,  tliat  of  the  alkali  from  8  to  22,  asd 
that  of  the  lime  from  about  9  to  29  per  c«it 
When  deposits  form  on  the  surface  of  glass,  and 
from  its  material,  they  have  an  alkafine  ^ea^ 
tion,  and  reveal  alkalies  also  by  speotmman^y- 
sis.  The  efflorescent  product  chiefly  contains 
soda;  the  deliquescent,  potash;  and  it  is  al- 
ready safe  to  asgjgn  an  undue  proportion  of 
alkali  in  its  composition  as  a  chief  cause  of  the 
easy  coiTOsion  and  poor  quality  of  glass  of 
certain  sorts.  Of  course,  glass  thus  defective 
in  quality  is  little  suited  for  use  in  windows  or 
for  mirrors ;  while  for  optical  purposes  it  most 
be  r^ected. 

MM.  Vogel  and  Reischauer  proposed  to  de- 
tect poor  qualities  of  glass  by  exposing  samples 
for  several  days  to  the  action  of  a  heated  anc 
concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  rinc;  but 
this  and  other  proposed  tests  have  the  defect 
that  the  testing  liouid  removes  more  or  le^ 
completely  the  product  of  its  own  action,  and 
that,  though  the  surface  of  the  g^  be  actually 
attacked,  the  effect  is  not  always  evident  on 
subsequent  inspection.  M.  Weber  aooordin£ly 
adopted  the  plan  (more  fully  described  in  fcs 
paper)  of  acting  on  a  glass  to  be  tested,  in 
plates  or  otJier  convenient  form,  with  the  fimwf 
of  concentrated  chlorhydrio  add.  Having  first 
cleansed  the  glass  with  great  care,  he  expoeos  it 
during  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours  to  the  acid 
fumes,  and  then  shuts  it  up  within  a  closet  for 
twenty-four  hours  longer.  Next  carefully  re- 
moving from  the  samples  any  ammoniaeal  va- 
pors and  dust,  he  examines  the  j^asa,  first  hy 
transmitted  light,  and  afterward,  if  nece^, 
by  refiected  light  of  oblige  inddenoe.  If,  ^ 
the  former  manner,  a  whitish  crust  or  depoaj 
is  detected  on  the  glass,  and  which  is  thin,  ana 
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loose,  or  removable  by  the  finger,  the  glass 
ghodd  be  rejected.  •  If  no  defect  is  thus  made 
erident,  tiie  second  method  may  be  resorted  to ; 
and  if  at  the  same  time  a  blmit  knife-blade  be 
drawn  across  the  surface  viewed,  the  slightest 
efflorescence  that  may  be  upon  it  will  be  ren- 
dered manifest  With  the  best  qualities  of  glass 
no  ^orescenc^  is  discoverable.  The  applica- 
tion does  not  unfit  good  glass  for  use  or  sale; 
md  the  author  declares  that  by  it  he  is  able  to 
distinguish  with  certainty  a  good  and  durable 
from  a  poor  glass.  The  method  can  be  applied 
to  colored  glass,  except  when,  as  in  intensely 
red  glass,  t£e  coloring  material  forms  a  large 
part  of  the  entire  weight  Still  a  good  flint- 
glass  (contiuning  lead)  is  not  appreciably  cor- 
roded by  the  application.  The  author  proposes 
further  to  investigate  the  subject,  especially  as 
to  how  large  a  proportion  of  alkali  can  be  in- 
troduced into  ^ass  without  detriment  to  its 
dnrability  and  value. 

Cohration  of  Glass,  as  ordinarily  mant^fac- 
tttred, — ^M.  J.  Pelouze  has  been  during  some 
time  past  engaged  in  a  series  of  experiments  on 
the  manufiacture  of  glass,  his  papers — some  at 
kist  of  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences — ^being  published  snc- 
cesfflvely  in  the  Comptes  Umaus.  Most  of  the 
operiments  were  performed  in  Siemens'  fhr- 
Qsces,  used  in  glass-making,  at  Saint  Gobaiu. 
Hie  crucibles  used  were  generally  of  a  very  re- 
fractory fire-clay,  of  a  composition  for  aU  prac- 
tical purposes  the  same  with  the  materials 
odllnarily  oontained  in  glass ;  though,  to  avoid 
every  source  of  error,  platinum  crucibles  pro- 
tected by  fire-clay  were  sometimes  employed. 

Observing  that  the  presence  of  certain  admix- 
tures in  the  materials  gave  a  decidedly  yellow- 
i^  tinge  to  the  glass  produced,  the  author  ex- 
perimented with  a  view  to  determine  the  cause 
of  this  result  He  proved  that  the  yellow  color 
¥ts  not  directly  due  to  free  siUcium;  and 
that  it  ia  imparted  to  glass  alike  by  addition  of 
offiouy  sulphur^  silieium,  horon,  phosphorus 
(introduced  in  phosphate  of  lime),  or  cuumin* 
ttn,  and  at  a  red  heat  even  by  introduo- 
tioa  of  hydrogen,  however  rigidly  purified. 
^Tdther  zinc  nor  arsenic  produced*  the  color. 
The  prodaction  of  the  same  tinge  by  addition 
of  substances  so  unlike^  led  to  the  supposition 
that  the  coloration  must  be  due  in  all  the 
tuss  to  some  single  cause.  Finding,  further- 
BKve,  that  all  commercial  glasses — window, 
I^ate,  table,  bottle,  and  Bohemian — contain 
nlphates,  as  of  soda,  potash,  and  lime,  M.  Pe- 
hm  inferred  that  the  cause  sought  must  be  the 
Aeration,  by  reaction  of  one  or  other  of  the 
duaents  above  named,  of  an  alkaline  sulphuret 
from  sulphates  present  in  the  molten  glass ;  and 
tibk  view  a  Vdriety  of  examinations  and  experi- 
BMots  served  to  establish.  The  sulphates  in 
iJas  can  eomo  directly  from  use  of  the  salts  as 
a  flax,  or  from  presence  of  sulphate  of  soda  as 
an  impurity  iu  the  commercial  carbonate.  A 
glass  from  Pompeii  was  found  to  contain  two 
per  cent  of  sulphate  of  soda.    When  hydrogen 


was  passed  over  plate  glass  conttuning  much  of 
this  salt,  and  at  a  red  heat,  it  produced  at  once 
a  very  deep  yellow  color.  But  the  final  proofs 
were  that  when  the  glass  materials  were  first 
purified  from  sulphates,  the  addition  of  any  of 
the  elements  already  referred  to  failed  to  give 
l^e  yellow  color ;  and  that  this  was  again  pro- 
duced when  into  the  pure  materials  an  alkaline 
Bulphuret  was  introduced. 

M.  Pelouze  also  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the 
surface  of  window-glass,  for  many  years  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere,  is  frequently  found 
corroded,  and  in  part  opac^^ue,  while  examina- 
tion with  a  magnifier  shows  it  to  be  covere(r with 
a  crystalline  deposit;  and  he  attributes  the 
liabihty  to  such  change  largely  to  presence  of 
t^e  sulphates  named,  in  the  glass.  He  thinks  a 
glass  containing  no  sulphates  would  prove  more 
homogeneous  and  less  changeable  than  any  at 
present  known,  and  especially  valuable  for  opti- 
cal purposes.  He  accordingly  prepared,  by  re- 
peated crystallizations,  a  flux  of  carbonate  of 
soda  freed  from  all  traces  of  the  sulphate,  and 
with  100  parts  of  this  (dried),  mixed  250  parts 
of  white  sand,  50  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  2  of  charcoal.  The  glass  obtained  by  fusion 
of  this  mixture  was  perfectly  colorless;  and 
other  samples  were  still  so,  in  which  boron, 
silioitim,  or  hydrogen  was  substituted  for  the 
charcoaL 

Coloration  of  Glass  hy  Selenium. — ^Upon  mix- 
ing selenium  with  the  ordinary  glass  composi- 
tion, but  prepared  with  the  purified  carbonate 
of  soda,  M.  Pelouze  obtained  a  perfectly  transpar- 
ent glass,  of  a  beautiful  orange  color  inclining 
to  red,  and  resembling  certain  varieties  of  topaz, 
essonite  garnet,  and  hyacinth  zircon  (its  hue 
the  5th  orange-red  -j^,  9th  of  Ohevreul's  scale). 
Upon  varying  the  proportion  of  selenium  from  1 
to  3  per  cent  of  the  mixture,  the  hue  obtained  was 
still  always  the  same  and  of  the  same  intensity. 
Thus,  while  it  is  proved  that  sulphur  and  sele- 
nium both  directly  color  glass,  it  is  also  shown 
that  the  well-known  analogies  between  the  two 
extend  to  their  reactions  with  alkaline  and 
earthy  silicates. 

A  Kew,  or  Chrome  Aventurine. — The  prop- 
erty in  virtue  of  which  the  sesquioxide  of  chrome 
(chromium)  impai*ts  to  fluxes,  and  especially  to 
glass  a  green  color,  is  under  heat  exhibited  also 
by  the  bichromate  of  potash :  this  salt  is,  on 
heating,  decomposed  into  oxide  of  chrome 
and  neutral  chromate  of  potash ;  while,  in  the 
fused  glass  materials,  the  latter  is  by  reaction 
with  silica  decomposed  into  silicate  of  potash, 
oxygen,  and  oxide  of  chrome;  so  that  under 
these  circumstances,  in  the  form  of  such  oxide, 
all  the  chrome  of  the  bichromate  enters  into  the 
glass. 

Using  the  glass  mixture  already  mentioned, 
of  sand  250  parts,  carbonate  of  soda  100  do., 
and  calcareous  spar  50  do.,  M.  Pelouze  fused 
along  with  this  in  different  trials,  different  pro- 
portions of  the  bichromate  of  potash,  and  with 
the  following  results:  adding  10  parts  of  the 
bichromate,  the  glass  melts  and  anneals  well. 
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and  is  of  a  green  color  tinged  with  yellow' 
adding  20  parts,  the  glass  worked  and  annealed 
as  eawly,  and  was  or  a  very  dark  green,  with 
minute  spangles  of  sesquioadde  of  chrome  visible 
in  it;  adding  40  parts  of  the  bichromate,  the 
fosion  is  much  more  difficult,  and  the  green 
glass  is  filled  with  extremely^ brilliant  crystals; 
while,  with  50  parts,  the  fusion  is  extremely 
difficult,  the  crystals  are  conftised,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  glass  impaired.  The  third  of  the 
proportions  named  may  be  taken  as  the  most 
desirable :  the  resulting  glass  ixt  this  case  con- 
tains^rom  6  to  7  per  cent  of  oxide  of  chrome, 
nearly  one-half  of  it  combined  with  the  glass, 
and  the  other  half  free  in  form  of  scales  or 
spangles. 

This  glass  has  been  compared  for  beauty  with 
the  Venetian  aventurine;  and  the  suggested 
name  for  it,  of  chrome  aventurin^y  M.  Pelouze 
has  retained.  It  is  much  more  easily  prepared 
than  the  Venetian  glass;  and  while  the  last- 
named  is  only  formed  during  annealing,  tlie 
former  exists  already  during  fusion.  Chrome 
aventurine  sparkles  in  a  strong  light,  being  in 
this  respect  surpassed  by  the  diamond  alone. 
Its  value  is  enhanced  by  its  great  hardness — 
much  exo^ding  that  of  the  Venetian,  and  still 
more  that  of  common  glass.  Daubr^e  has  de- 
tected among  its  crystals  the  regular  hexagon, 
which  belongs  to  the  crystalline  system  of  ses- 
quioxide  of  chrome ;  while  many  of  them  closely 
resemble  certain  varieties  of  laminated  oligiste 
iron  ore,  with  which  that  oxide  is  isomorphous. 
The  color  of  the  new  glass  is  the  8d  yellowish- 
green,  the  18th  hue  in  ChevreuPs  chromatic 
circle.  Lapidaries  who  have  cut  some  speci- 
mens of  it  agree  that  it  forms  an  important  ac- 
quisition to  their  branch  of  manufacture. — 
Original  paper  in  Comptea  Eendus.  October  16, 
1865. 

Restoration  of  the  Stained  Glass  of  Windows. 
— ^It  has  long  been  a  question  whether  the 
fltidned  glass  of  windows  of  old  cathedrals 
could  be  restored  to  its  original  brilliancy.  M. 
E.  Chevreul  has  lately  shown  that  this  can  be 
done,  having  practically  demonstrated  it  in  the 
case  of  the  windows  of  at  least  one  church  edi- 
fice— the  famous  "  St.  Germain  des  Pr^s,"  of 
Paris.  His  process  consists  in  removing  the 
stained  glass  from  the  windows,  and  immersing 
it  first,  for  several  days,  in  a  weak  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  (sp.  gr.,  1.068),  and  next, 
after  having  washed  it,  for  several  hours  in  a 
solution  of  chlorhydric  acid  (sp.  gr.,  1.080). 
The  glass  being  then  washed  again  and  dried, 
will  be  found  as  brilliant  and  beautiful  as  when 
it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer. 
The  author  finds  that  the  dim  and  dirty  appear- 
ance assumed  in  time  by  stained  glass  is  due, 
especially  in  large  towns,  to  the  collection  on 
the  glass  first  of  all  of  matters  like  those  con- 
tained in  smoke,  which  adhere  to  it  by  the 
agency  of  fog  and  rain,  and  become  oxidized 
there;  these  matters  thus  changed  serving  in 
the  next  place  as  a  cement  by  which  various 
mineral  particles,  as  those  of  chalk,  gypsum, 


oxide  of  iron,  etc.,  become  attached  to  the  glass, 
and  so  farther  impair  its  transparency.  His 
theory  of  the  process  he  proposes  is,  that  the 
alkali  acts  on  and  removes  organic  matters  on 
the  glass,  and  that  the  chlorhydric  acid  com- 
pletes  the  removal  of  the  mineral  matters. 

Rrferences. — Part  V.  of  the  extensive  and 
very  minute  experimental  research^  of  Mr. 
John  M.  Ordway,  published  at  intervals  during 
some  years  past,  in  the  Amer,  Jour,  of  Science^ 
under  the  title  of  "  Waterglass,"  appears  in 
that  Journal,  for  September,  1865.  The  prac- 
tical glass-manufacturer  will  also  consult  with 
profit  two  long  articles  republished  from  Nm- 
UnCs  London  Journal,  of  July  and  September, 
1864,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franldin  InsHtnte^ 
numbers  for  December,  1864,  and  August,  1865, 
respectively — the  former  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Dadish, 
"  On  Machinery  for  the  Manufacture  of  Plate 
Glass,"  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  Richard  Pilking- 
ton,  "  On  the  Processes  and  Mechanical  Appli- 
ances in  the  Manufacture  of  Polished  Sheet 
Glass ; "  and  also  two  articles  appearing  in 
Le  Technologiste^  June,  1865,  one  by  M.  H. 
Pohl,  on  the  "Fabrication  of  Ruby  Glass,"  and 
the  other  by  M.  E.  Brescius,  on  the  "  Prepara- 
tion of  a  Gold-Powder  for  Gilding  Glass  and 
Porcelain." 

GOULD,  Haknah  Flagg,  an  American  poet 
and  author,  bom  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  in  1789, 
died  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  September  7, 1865. 
The  family  removed  to  Newburport  in  1800. 
Her  father  had  been  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution, 
and  her  mother  dying  young,  Hannah  became 
his  constant  companion,  a  fact  which  accounts 
for  the  patriotism  which  inspired  her  earlier 
verses.  In  her  youthfol  days  she  was  known 
for  her  vivacity  and  wit.  Her  efforts  were  not 
marked  by  the  inspiration  of  genius,  c»r  always 
by  easy  versification ;  but  they  were  character- 
ized by  true  thought,  refined  and  tender  emo- 
tions, and  a  pure,  calm,  healthful,  moral  tone, 
which  made  them  favorites,  and  led  to  their 
frequent  appearance  in  print,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Miss  Gould  led  a  quiet  life  in  the 
homestead  where  she  dwelt  for  half  a  centnry— 
a  life  which  would  have  been  as  secluded  as  it 
was  unostentatious  but  for  her  genial  hospitality 
and  the  many  visitors  and  distinguished  anthers 
who  sought  her  acquaintance.-  Her  literary 
tastes  never  led  her  to  neglect  domestic  virtues, 
or  the  courtesies  of  social  intercourse.  Miss 
Gould  published  three  volumes  of  poetry;  one 
in  18S2,  a  second  in  1836,  and  the  third  in  1841. 
In  1846  she  published  "  Gathered  Leaves,"  a 
collection  of  prose  articles.  "The  Diosma" 
appeared  in  1850,  composed  of  selections  irom 
her  previously  publis!!ied  poems,  and  from  other 
authors,  with  some  of  her  own  not  provionsly 
brought  before  the  public.  The  "  Youth's  Cor- 
onal" was  issued  in  1851,  and  "Hymns  and 
Poems  for  Children"  in  1854.  She  was  also  a 
constant  contributor  to  the  periodical  literatore 
of  the  day. 

GRAHAM,  Col.  Ja^iks  DofOAX,  of  tho 
United  States  Topographical  Engineers,  born  in 
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Yirginia)  m  1T95,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Le- 
oember  28,  1865.  He  entered  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  in  June,  1813,  and 
graduated  July  16,  1817,  before  "class  rank" 
vas  established.  Oomniissions  were  then 
granted  only  in  the  artillery  service,  and  he 
received  that  of  third  lieutenant^ — a  grade  not 
now  recognized.  In  October,  1817,  he  was  pro- 
moted second  lieutenant,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  made  adjutant  of  the  Military  Academy, 
which  position  he  held  until  February,  1819, 
and  the  following  September  was  promoted 
first  lieutenant.  On  the  reorganization  of  the 
«my  in  1821  he  was  retained  with  the  same 
rank,  to  date  from  June  1,  1821.  He  was  in 
the  following  month  transferred  from  the 
Foarth  artUlery,  in  which  he  had  been  serving 
ance  his  retirement  from  the  post  of  adiutant 
of  West  Point,  to  the  Second,  in  which  he  re- 
mained for  several  years.  It  was  not  until  1 829 
that  his  specialty  was  perceived.  He  was  then 
(January  15,  1829)  brevetted  captain,  that  he 
might  enter  the  corps  of  Topographical  Engi- 
neers, in  which  he  has  since  remained.  Sep- 
tember 14,  1834,  he  was  brevetted  minor  of 
Topographical  Engineers,  and  received  tne  full 
commission  in  1838.  In  1889-'40  he  was  as- 
tronomer of  the  surveying  party  which,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  established  the  boun- 
dary line  between  the  United  States  and  the 
then  new  republic  of  Texas.  In  the  latter  year 
{1S40)  he  was  appointed  commissioner  for  the 
snrvey  and  exploration  of  the  northeast  boun- 
dary of  the  United  States,  and  was  employed 
along  the  Maine  and  New  York  frontiers  until 
1843,  In  the  same  year,  within  a  month  after 
dosing  his  surveys  on  the  northeast  boundary, 
he  was  ordered  to  duty  as  astronomer  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  for  the  joint  demar- 
cation of  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  provinces,  under  the 
treaty  of  Washington.  This  work  employed 
him  during  the  wholQ  Mexican  "war,  so  ih&t 
he  was  unable  to  take  any  part  in  the  cam- 
paigns in  that  countr}'.  On  the  conclusion 
of  tl|is  work,  he  was  brevetted  lieutenant 
cdonel,  the  commission  reading,  "for  valu- 
^le  and  highly  distinguished  services,  par- 
ticdarly  on  the  boundary  line  between  the 
United  State*  and  the  provinces  of  Canada  and 
New  Brunswick.''  In  1850  Col.  Graham  was 
employed  for  some  time  by  the  States  of  Mary- 
land Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  to  examine 
HHnu  disputed  questions  regarding  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  boundary  line  of  those  States.  He 
made  a  thorough  survey  of  the  line  originally 
aade  by  Mason  and  Dixon  (and  known  to  this 
daj as  "Mason  and  Dixon's  line"),  and  pub- 
fi^ed  a  voluminous  report  thereon.  Though 
taking  no  part  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  he  was 
prominently  employed  in  the  final  settlement 
of  the  question  resulting  from  it,  and  during 
1851  was  United  States  astronomer  in  the  sur- 
Tej  of  the  boundary  line  between  this  country 
fiid  Mexico.  On  his  return  from  the  Mexican 
frontier,  Col.  Graham  was  ordered  to  Chicago, 


and  placed  in  charge  of  the  erection  of  the 
custom-house  at  that  point;  and  since  1864  his 
attention  has  been  turned  to  improvements 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  He  made  a  survey 
of  the  harbor  of  Provincetown,  and  for  some 
months  was  in  charge  of  the  work  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  Boston  harbor. 

GREAT  BRITAm,  or.  The  United  Kjdto- 
i>OM  OF  Geeat  Britain  and  Ibeland.  Area, 
112,406  square  miles;  population,  29,384,788. 
Capital,  London.  Aside  from  diplomatic  ques- 
tions (for  which  see  Diplomatic  Corbespond- 
ence)  there  were  a  few  topics  of  interest  in  the 
relations  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
in  the  year  1865.  The  death  of  Mr.  Cobdwi 
on  the  2d  of  April  was  deeply  lamented  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  eulogies  pronounced 
on  his  character  by  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, and  Mr.  Bright.  On  the  1st  of  May  Earl 
Russell,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Sir  George 
Grey,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  moved  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Queen  expressive  of  the  sorrow 
and  indignation  with  which  the  members  of 
each  house  had  heard  of  the  assassination  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  which  was  voted  unanimously. 
On  this  occasion  Earl  Russell  stated  that  the 
Queen  had  written  an  autograph  letter  of  con- 
dolence to  Mrs.  Lincoln,  from  "  a  widow  to  a 
widow."  Public  meetings,  expressive  of  the 
grief  and  indignation  of  the  people  nt  the  assas- 
sination, were  held  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  sympathy  between  the  two 
nations,  who  had  for  some  years  been  gradually 
becoming  estranged  from  each  other,  was  to  a 
great  extent  renewed.  The  close  of  the  war  in 
the  United  States  led  to  congratulations  from 
large  bodies  of  citizens  of  Great  Britain,  and 
this  with  the  certainty  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves,  stimulated  emigration  from  the 
Unitei  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  to  an  un- 
precedented degree.  Althongh  this  emigration 
was  still  as  usual  in  large  part  from  Ireland, 
the  number  of  emigrants  from  England  was 
greatly  increased,  and  embraced  very  many 
of  the  better  class  of  working  people,  who, 
bringing  a  moderate  amount  of  money  with 
them,  sought  homes  in  a  land  from  which  the 
only  objectionable  feature  had  now  been  re- 
moved. During  the  summer  and  autumn  the 
depredations  of  the  Confederate  cruisers,  and 
especially  the  reception  and  aid  afforded  in 
British  colonial  ports  to  the  Shenandoah,  was  a 
matter  of  protracted  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Adamf^  the  U.  8.  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 
and  Earl  Russell,  the  Foreign  Secretary.  This 
correspondence  was  renewed  when  the  Shenan- 
doah, six  months  after  she  was  proclaimed  a 
pirate  by  the  United  States  Government,  came 
mto  the  Mersey  and  surrendered  herself  to  a 
British  man-of-war.  The  crew  were  discharged 
by  order  of  the  British  Government,  and  the 
vessel  given  up  to  the  United  States  authorities. 
The  correspondence  was  renewed  again,  when, 
on  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Earl  Clarendon 
became  Foreign  Secretary,  and  although  it  as- 
sumed a  somewhat  unpleasant  tone,  yei  iny 
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apprehen<«ion8  of  war  to  result  from  it  were 
quieted  by  the  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Grovemment,  that  it  was  not 
their  intention  to  pnsh  the  matter  to  extremi- 
ties, inasmuch  as  the  position  of  the  British 
Government  (which  had  declined  arbitration 
or  even  a  joint  commission  with  foil  scope)  was 
one  which,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  any  other 
nation,  would  be  found  entirely  untenable.  For 
the  principal  points  of  this  controversy  see  Dip- 

LOMATIO  OORKBSPONDENOB. 

In  matters  pertaining  to  the  administration 
of  the  Government  at  home  there  were  several 
important  events.  Among  these  were  the  pas- 
sage of  bills  by  Parliament,  making  Greenwich 
Hospital,  which  had  hitherto  been  an  asylum 
for  such  naval  pensioners  as  had  no  other  home, 
a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  infirm  seamen  who 
had  served  in  the  navy,  and  increasing  the 
number  and  amount  of  the  outdoor  pensions, 
80  as  to  encourage  the  great  body  of  pensioners 
to  find  homes  dse where.  Another  important 
bill  passed  by  Parliament  was  one  for  conduct- 
ing away  and  utilizing  the  sewage  of  London,  so 
as  to  remove  the  unpleasant  and  unhealthy 
odors  from  the  Thames,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  for  the  use  of  that  vast  amount  of  fer- 
tilizing fluid  upon  the  lands  of  the  realm.  The 
censure  of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  Lord 
TVestbury,  for  his  nepotism  and  laxity  in  re- 
gard to  the  public  interests  in  pensioning  Leon- 
ard Edmunds,  a  clerk  of  the  Patents,  etc.,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  defalcation,  and  also  for  his 
conduct  in  the  Leeds  Bankruptcy  Case,  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  unanimously,  and  led 
to  the  resignation  of  the  chancellor.  Lord 
Cranwortli  was  appointed  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor in  his  place.  On  the  6th  of  July  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved,  and  writs  issued  for  a  new 
election. 

The  new  Parliament  elected  in  August  com- 
prised a  much  larger  proportion  of  Liberals 
than  the  previous  one,  and  among  them  some 
men  of  great  distinction.  Westminster,  in 
the  metropolitan  district  of  London,  returned, 
among  its  members,  John  Staart  Mill,  a  well- 
known  metaphysician  and  writer  on  political 
economy,  although  in  some  particulars  be  dif- 
fered openly  from  the  views  of  his  constituents. 
Thomas  Hughes,  anotlier  well-known  literary 
man,  and  a  liberal  of  the  most  advanced  class, 
was  also  returned.  Mr.  Gladstone,  Chancellor 
of  the  Excheauer,  was  defeated  in  Oxford,  for 
which  he  baa  long  sat,  but  was  returned  by 
the  South  Riding  of  Lancashire.  On  the  whole, 
the  complexion  of  the  new  House  of  Commons 
was  such  as  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  inviting 
some  of  the  Liberals  to  join  the  Cabinet,  and 
to  render  probable  the  success  of  moderate 
measures  of  reform  in  suffrage. 

In  July  the  cattle  plague  was  introduced 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  measures  were 
adopted  by  the  Privy  Council  for  its  suppres- 
sion. {See  Cattle  Plague.)  The  cholera 
made  its  appearance  in  September  at  South- 
ampton, and  the  Government  immediately  es- 


tablished hospitals  and  took. measures  of  pre^ 
caution  to  check  its  ravages.    (See  Choleba.) 

On  the  18th  of  October  Viscount  Palmerston, 
Urst  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Premier  of  tiie 
British  Government  since  1855  (except  a  very 
brief  period),  died  at  his  residence,  Brockett's 
Hall,  Herts,  after  a  very  brief  illness.  {Set 
Palmebston.)  His  death  necessitated  a  recast- 
ing  of  the  Cabinet  before  the  assembling  of 
Parliament ;  and  Earl  Russell  being  sent  for  bj 
the  Queen  to  reorganize  the  Ministry,  succeeded, 
after  some  delay  and  difficulty,  in  fonning  the 
following  Cabinet :  First  Lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  Prime  Minister,  Earl  Russell;  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  Earl  GranviUe;  Lord 
Higb  Chancellor,  Lord  Cranworth ;  Lord  Privy 
8eal,  Duke  of  Argyle ;  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone ;  Secretaries 
of  State,  Home,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  George  Grey, 
Baronet;  Foreign,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon;  Co- 
lonial, Rt  Hon.  Edward  Oardwell ;  War,  Earl 
De  Grey  and  Ripon;  India,  Rt  Hon.  Sir  G. 
Wood,  Baronet ;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
The  Duke  of  Somerset;  Postmaster  General, 
Lord  Stanley,  of  Alderley ;  President  of  Board 
of  Trade,  Rt  Hon.  T.  Milner  Gibson ;  President 
of  Poor  Law  Board,  Rt  Hon.  C.  P.  Villiers; 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Mr. 
GOschen. 

Late  in  the  autumn  intelligence  reached  Eng- 
land of  the  alleged  riot  in  Jamaica,  and  its  se- 
vere and  summary  suppression  by  the  governor 
of  that  colony,  Gen.  Edward  John  Eyre;  but 
though  there  were  strong  suspicions  of  bad 
management,  the  facts  were  not  fully  bronglit 
before  the  people  till  January,  1866.  A  com- 
mission was,  however,  sent  out  to  investigate 
the  matter  in  December,  Governor  Eyre 
being  suspended  from  the  government  of  the 
colony  meanwhile,  and  eventually  ordered 
home  for  trial,  and  Mfg.-Gen.  Sir  H.  K.  Storka 
appointed  temporary  governor.  There  was 
also,  late  ia  the  autumn,  considerable  excite- 
ment in  regard  to  an  uprising  of  the  Fenians  in 
Ireland,  and  an  invasion  of  that  country  by 
members  of  that  brotherhood  from  the  IJnited 
States.  Many  arrests  were  made,  and  some  of 
the  leaders  tried,  convicted,  and  sentencei 
{See  Fenian  Bbothebhood.)  .  , 

We  subjoin  the  usual  statistics  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  1864  and  for  1865  where  they  have 
been  received. — I.  Finanoe. — 1.  Eetewte  and 
Bxpenditure,— The  revenue  for  the  year,  end- 
ing December  81,  1864,  was  £70,125,374  15i. 
l(i.=about  $350,500,000;  of  which  Customa 
yielded  £22,636,000 =about  $112,500,000;  Ex- 
cise, £19,843,000=about  $96,550,000;  Stamps, 
£9,468,000=about  $47,000,000;  Property,  or 
Income  Tax,  £7,999,000=nearly  $40,000,000; 
Post  Office,  £4,060,000=about  $20,000,000; 
Crown  Lands  (net)  £307,50a=about  $1,500,- 
000;  and  the  remainder  was  from  miscella- 
neous sources.  The  expenditure  for  ^e  same 
year  was,  £67,883,404  IBs.  4f?.=about  $380,- 
500,000;  of  which  £23,621,612  8s.  Sd.  or 
about    $118,000,000,   was    for  interest   and 
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msnagement  of  the  permanent  debt,  and  £2,- 
756,111  7#.=to  about  $13,760,000  more  for 
fcmded  temporary  loans,  making  the  interest 
iod  management  of  the  national  indebtedness 
nearly  1132,000,000.  The  maintenance  of  the 
anny  cost  £14,774,242  Qs.  Id.,  or  abont  $73,- 
870,000;  and  of  the  navy,  £11,028,268  7$.  9d., 
or  abont  $55,100,000.  For  the  year,  ending 
September  30,  1865  (which  is  not  the  fiscfd 
yearX  the  revenue  was  £69,258,659,  or  about 
$346,260,000. 

The  income  tax  was,  prior  to  1866,  7  pence 
per  pound,  with  an  allowance  of  £60=$300  on 
incomes  below  £200=$l,000.  In  1865  it  was 
reduced  to  6  pence  per  pound,  or  2^  per  cent 
In  1864,308,416  persons  paid  an  income  tax, 
and  91  persons  paid  tax  on  an  income  of  £50,- 
000=$250,000  and  upwards.  The  amount  of 
the  national  debt  on  the  31  st  of  March,  1865, 
indnding  the  unfunded  debt  and  terminable 
annuities,  was  £808,289,398=about  $4,041,446,- 
000,  a  decrease  of  £4^940,736,  or  about  $24,000,- 
000,  from  the  preceding  year. 

2.  The  Banh  ITote  Circulation  of  the  United 
E[ingdom,  indading  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
&g^d,  Private  and  Joint  Stock  Banks,  and 
the  Banks  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  for  the 
month  ending  October  14,  1865,  which  was 
about  £1,500,000  more  than  that  of  preceding 
months  of  the  year,  was  £89,120,789,  or  about 
$195,000,000.  There  were  in  1864,  m  the  United 
Kingdom,  besides  the  Bank  of  England  with  its 
11  branches,  140  private  banks  of  issue,  with  208 
branches,  80  joint  stock  banks  of  issue,  with 
^26  branches,  142  private  banks  not  of  issue, 
Yith  64  branches,  and  62  joint  stock  banks  not 
of  issue,  with  309  branches.  The  amount  of 
c<Mnage  in  the  year  1864  was  £10,088,859  l%8. 
Hi,  of  which  £9,535,597  was  gold,  £535,193 
18i.  M.  silver,  and  £18,069  4*.  M,  bronze  pen- 
nies, etc. 

3.  Imports  and  Ej^porU. — ^The  total  imports 
(rfthe  Umted  Kingdom  for  the  year  ending  De- 
€«nber  31,  1864,  were  £500,920,715.  or  about 
$2,545,000,000;  of  this  amount  £274,868,024 
▼as  free  of  duty,  and  £226,057,691  subject  to 
dnty.  The  total  declared  value  of  British  and 
hiah  produce  and  manufactures,  was  £160,486,- 
802,  or  about  $802,000,000.  The  value  of  the 
«]qM)rt8  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  and  raw 
material  is  not  given  in  the  reports. 

4.  Namgation. — The  number  of  arrivals  of 
British  vessels  in  British  ports  during  the  year 
«i^  December  31,  1864,  was  31,233,  with  a 
tonnage  of  9,028,100  tons;  the  arrivals  of  foreign 
Tescla  during  the  same  time  were  23,490,  with 
a  tonnage  of  4,486,911,  making  a  total  of  ar- 
lirala  of  54,723  vessels,  and  an  aggregate  ton- 
Qige  of  13,518,011  tons.  The  clearances  for 
the  same  year  were,  of  British  vessels,  80,545, 
^nth  a  tonnage  of  9,173,575  tons ;  and  of  foreign 
▼esKk,  23,690,  with  a  tonnage  of  4,515,923, 
aakmgan  aggregate  of  clearances  of  54,235  sail- 
ing vessels,  and  13,689,498  tons.  The  number 
rf  sailing  vessels  registered  in  the  United  King- 
dom, in  the  year  ending  December  81,  1864^ 


was  2J,142,  with  a  tonnage  of  4,930,219 ;  and  of 
steam  vessels  2,490,  with  a  tonnage  of  697^81. 
There  were  registered  besides  these  in  the  JBrit- 
ish  Colonies  12,157  sailing  and  steam  vessels, 
tonnage  1,455,477,  making  the  total  number  of 
British  and  colonial  vessels,  sailing  and  steam 
registered,  40,791,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
7,082,977.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  216 
foreign-built  vessels  (mostly  American),  with  a 
tonnage  of  128,761,  registered  at  various  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

5.  ImporU  of  Cotton. — ^The  total  amount  of 
cotton  imported  in  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1864,  was  893,304,720  lbs.,  against  660,583,784 
lbs.  in  1803.  Of  this  amount  214,703,304  lbs. 
were  exported.  Of  the  whole  quantity  import- 
ed, 14,148,064  lbs.  came  from  the  United  States, 
more  than  double  the  amount  received  in  1863 ; 
42,1 17,264  lbs.  came  from  the  United  States  (run- 
ning the  blockade)  by  way  of  the  Bahamas  and 
Bermudas;  25,589,024  lbs.  fr-om  Mexico  (nearly 
or  quite  all  of  it  from  the  United  States); 
1,223,264  lbs.  from  the  British  West  Indies; 
6,500,868  lbs.  from  New  Grenada  and  Vene- 
zuela; 88,017,504  lbs.  from  Brazil;  21,595,840 
lbs.  from  the  Mediterranean;  125,498,648  lbs. 
from  Egypt;  506,527,892  lbs.  from  British  pos- 
sessions in  the  East  Indies ;  86,157,008  lbs.  from 
China;  9,404,804  lbs.  from  Japan ;  and  16,681,- 
040  lbs.  from  other  countries. 

II.  Educational  Statistics. — Aside  from  the 
great  English  Universities,  and  the  local  colleges, 
both  of  the  Established  Church  and  of  Dissent- 
ing bodies  in  England  and  Wales,  the  Scottish, 
and  some  of  the  Irish  Universities  and  the  large- 
ly endowed  foundation  schools,  there  are  sev- 
ei*al  Universities  and  Colleges,  and  a  system  of 
National  Schools  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom, supported  by  the  Government  either 
wholly  or  in  port.  The  appropriations  for  edu- 
cational purposes  are  not  large,  however,  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  German  States,  or 
with  those  of  the  United  States.  For  the  Na- 
tional Schools  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland 
the  appropriation  for  1865-'66  was  £693,078= 
about  $8,465,000 ;  for  public  education  in  Ire- 
land, £325,583=about$l,627,500.  For  the  Uni- 
versities, Colleges,  and  Theological  Seminaries 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland, (including  also  an  ap- 
propriation to  the  University  of  London,  of 
£8,778),  £88,280,  or  about  $191,000;  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  £100,164,  or  about  $500,800.  The 
sum  of  £161,841,  or  $805,000,  was  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art ;  £23,- 
836=$116,500,  to  the  National  Gallery;  and 
small  sums  ranging  from  £7,000 =$35,000 
downwards,  to  scientific  works  and  experi- 
ments, the  International  Exhibition  at  Paris, 
the  Royal  Geogi^aphical  Society,  the  National 
Gallery  of  Ireland,  the  Royal  Society  of  Ireland, 
etc.  In  Ireland  the  National  Schools  have 
proved  more  efficient  and  are  more  largely  at- 
tended, proportionately,  than  in  England.  At 
the  end  of  1864  there  were  6,263  schools  in 
operation ;  the  whole  number  of  scholars  on  the 
rolls  during  the  year  was  870,401,  the  average 
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number  on  the  rolls  during  the  year  was  57^,486, 
and  the  average  number  in  daily  attendance 
815,108.  The  annual  cost  of  schooling  per  head 
was  £1  2s.  6<?.=abont  $5.50,  of  which  the 
parents  or  guardians  paid  only  2s.  M.  or  about 
60  cents.  Of  the  children  81.60  per  cent,  were 
Roman  Catholics,  and  18.40  per  cent.  Protes- 
tants. Normal  schools  were  maintained  at  an 
annual  cost  of  about  £9,000=$45,000. 

III.  Judicial  Statistics  of  England  and 
"Wales.  The  constabulary  force  (county  and 
borough  police)  of  England  and  Wales,  at  the 
close  of  .1864,  was  14,798;  the  Metropolitan, 
dockyard,  and  city '  of  London  police,  8,056. 
The  total  expense  of  the  police  and  constabulary 
was  £1,700,218=$8,500,000 ;  of  which  £1,268,- 
7l4=$6,848,500,wa8forsalariesandpay;£l25,- 
764=$629,500  for  clothing  and  accoutrements; 
£78,655  for  superanuations  and  gratuities ; 
£38,931  for  horses,  harness,  and  forage ;  £86,- 
067  for  allowances  and  contingencies;  £127,141 
for  station-house  charges,  eto.,  and  £30,001  for 
miscellaneous  charges.  The  Metropolitan  po- 
lice (6,682  men)  cost  £527,248=$2,686,000. 
The  average  pay  for  the  whole  force,  constab- 
ulary and  police,  was  £55  10«.  6<?.  per  man 
=$277.60. 

The  total  number  of  the  dangerous  classes  at 
large  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1864,  was  116,- 
749,  of  whom  101,803  were  over  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  15,446  under  that  age ;  65,822  were 
males,  and  50,927  females;  28,298  were  known 
thieves  and  depredators,  of  whom  17,650  were 
males ;  8,188  were  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  of 
whom  2,560  were  males ;  28,094  were  prosti- 
tutes, 1,292  of  them  under  sixteen  years  of  age; 
80,287  were  suspected  persons,  of  whom  24,- 
664  were  males;  81,932  were  vagrants  and 
tramps,  of  whom  21,048  were  males. 

Tlie  number  of  prisoners  in  local  prisons 
(not  including  debtors  and  military  prisoners), 
17,346  persons;  in  convict  prisons,  7,975,  and 
in  reformatories,  8,186;  the  total  number  of 
persons  of  the  dangerous  and  criminal  classes 
in  England  and  Wales  was  145,256,  a  decrease 
of  10,129  from  the  returns  of  1863.  In  Lon- 
don there  is  one  criminal  for  260  persons ;  the 
towns  engaged  in  tlie  manufacture  of  small  and 
mixed  textile  fabrics, ,  such  as  Norwich,  Not- 
tingham, Derby,  Macclesfield,  Coventry,  New- 
castle-under-Lyne,  and  Congleton,  have  1  in 
167;  the  cotton  manufacturing  towns,  1  in 
136;  the  woollen  and  worsted  manufacturing 
towns,  1  in  120;  the  hardware  manufacturing 
towns,  1  in  117;  the  agricultural  towns,  1  in 
110;  and  the  pleasure  towns  1  in  79;  a  de- 
terioration from  the  previous  year  when  there 
was  1  in  81.  In  these  pleasure  towns  the  num- 
ber of  prostitutes  reported  is  1  to  231  of  the 
population,  an  increase  from  the  previous  year ; 
the  commercial  ports  have  1  to  220 ;  the  agri- 
cultural towns  1  to  284;  the  towns  of  mixed 
textile  fabrics  1  to  492 ;  the  cotton  towns  1  to 
536;  the  metropolis  1  to  560;  the  woollen 
towns  1  to  634,  and  the  hardware  towns  1  to 
718. 


During  the  year  the  police  had  information 
of  51,058  indictable  crimes,  and  28,734  persons 
were  apprehended,  a  decrease  of  1,153  crimes, 
and  1,676  apprehensions.  Of  those  appre- 
hended, 21,704  were  males,  and  7,030  fenialee. 
The  total  number  of  convictions  was  14,726, 
out  of  18,256  committed  for  trial 

In  the  summary  proceedings  before  ma^ 
trates,  the  number  of  cases  was  440,918,  of 
whom  852,809  were  males,  and  88,104  females; 
of  these  800,781  (249,484  males,  and  61,247 
females)  were  convicted,  and  punished  either 
by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  whipping;  100,067 
were  punished  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly; 
48,817  for  larceny  or  attempts  to  steal;  as- 
saults. 94,874 ;  malicious  offences  agunst  prop- 
erty, 19,704;  offences  against  .the  game-laws, 
10,117;  and  vagrants,  29,648.  The  other  of- 
fences were  generally  against  local  laws  or  cor- 
poration ordinances,  laws  relating  to  servants, 
apprentices,  and  masters ;  violation  of  license 
laws,  nuisances  and  offences  against  health, 
violations  of  mutiny,  poor  law,  and  weights 
and  measures  acts.  The  total  number  of  com- 
mitments to  prisons  during  the  year  ending 
March  81,  1865,  was  139,286,  a  decrease  of 
5,983 ;  of  these  104,878  were  males,  and  84,913 
females.  There  were  45,192  recommittals;  and 
of  the  total  1,178  males  and  2,802  females  had 
been  committed  more  than  ten  times;  31,070 
males  and  18,862  females  could  neither  read 
nor  write;  54,880  males  and  19,892  fSeraales 
could  read  a  very  little,  and  some  of  them 
write  very  imperfectly ;  6,866  males  and  854 
females  could  read  and  write  well,  while  215 
males  and  19  females  had  had  superior  instrnc- 
tion,  and  there  were  602  mdes  and  296  females 
whose  education  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  number  of  reformatory  schools  in  1865 
was  51,  and  the  offenders  in  them  were  4,349, 
8,432  males  and  917  females,  of  whom  1,007 
(797  boys  and  210  girk)  were  admitted  dnring 
the  year;  of  these  416  boys  and  113  ^Iscopld 
neither  read  nor  write,  840  boys  and  74  giris 
could  read  and  write  imperfectly,  41  boys  and 
18  girls  could  read  and  write  weU,  and  the  in- 
struction received  by  5  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. Of  the  whole  1,007,  68  were  nnder 
10  years  of  age,  77  under  11,  128  under  12, 
190  under  18, 289  under  14, 219  under  35,  and  96 
under  16.  The  cost  of  support  was  £49,568= 
about  $247,500,  of  which  47,807  was  paid  hj 
the  Government  treasury. 

There  are  29  industrial  schools  certified 
under  acts  of  Parliament,  containing  during  the 
year  1,027  children  under  detention  as  va- 
grants. These  children  are  all  under  14,  and 
56  were  under  8  years  of  age,  and  100  under  9. 
The  cost  ofmwntenance  was£ll,888=toahont 
$59,000,  of  which  about  £2,000  was  contrihuted 
by  the  parents. 

IV.  VITAL  Statistics.  In  England  and 
Wales  there  were  registered  in  1864,  789,763 
births,  10,364  more  than  the  previous  year, 
and  the  highest  number  yet  reached  m  Eng- 
land,   Of  these  877,588  were  males,  and  868,- 
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170  females.  The  number  of  marriages  was 
180,263,  being  6,895  more  tban  the  previous 
jear ;  and  there  were  465,520  deaths,  being 
19,588  more  than  in  1863.  Of  the  deaths, 
253,882  were  males,  and  241,638  females.  The 
oldest  persons  who  died  within  the  year  were 
a  man  at  Chelsea  one  hundred  and  nine  years 
old,  and  a  woman  in  the  district  of  West  Derby, 
(Liverpool),  one  hundred  and  twelve  years. 

Id  Scotland^  in  1864,  there  were  112,445 
births,  of  which  57,485  were  males,  and  64,960 
ftmales;  and  of  the  total  number  11,069  were 
Ole^timate.  The  number  of  marriages  was 
22,675;  and  of  deaths  74,303,  an  increase  of 
2,883  over  1863.  Of  the  deaths,  86,957  were 
malea,  and  87,';46  females.  In  the  rural  dis- 
tricts the  death  rate  was  1.84  per  cent,  the  birth 
rate  3.24,  and  the  marriage  rate  0.55.  In  the 
town  or  city  districts,  the  death  rate  was  2.85 
per  cent,  the  birth  rate  8.86  per  cent.,  and  the 
marriage  rate  0.87  per  cent  The  illegitimate 
births  were  9.6  per  cent  of  the  total  births  in 
the  town  districts,  and  10.1  per  oeot  in  the 
rural  districts. 

In  Ireland^  136,643  births  were  registered  in 
186^  94,075  deaths,  and  27,376  marriages. 
The  excess  of  births  over  deatlis  in  Great  Brit- 
tin  in  1864  was  282,385,  and  the  total  emigra- 
tion from  the  country  to  America  and  the  Col- 
onies was  208,900. 

GREECE,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.  King: 
George  L,  second  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
bom  December  24, 1845,  elected  "King  of  the 
ReDenes  "  by  the  National  Assembly  of  Athens, 
March  18  (30),  1803.  The  area  of  the  king- 
dom, since  the  annexation  of  the  Ionian  Isles, 
is  about  19,340  miles;  the  population  about 
1,326,000  inhabitants.  The  capital  is  Athens, 
vith  41,298  inhabitants.  By  a  royal  decree  of 
December  8, 1864^  the  Ionian  Isles  were  divided 
into  four  nomarchies,  in  order  to  assimilate  their 
administration  to  that  of  Greece  Proper,  which 
b  divided  into  ten  nomarchies.  In  the  budget  of 
1865,  the  receipts  were  estimated  at  28,500,000 
drachmas,  and  the  expenditures  at  27,000,000 
drachmas;  but  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
rfiowed,  instead  of  the  expected  surplus,  a  con- 
Hderable  deficit  The  public  debt  (according  to 
Kolb,  Handbueh  der  tergleichenden  StatUtik^ 
4th  ei,  1865)  amounted  to  nearly  202,000,000 
drachmas.  The  army,  according  to  a  vote  sub- 
niitted  by  the  Government  to  the  National  As- 
tenbly  in  November,  1864,  is  to  consist  of 
13,000  men.  The  fleet  consists  of  thirty-two 
▼easels,  armed  with  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
cannons,  besides  two  small  steamers,  which  had 
hitherto  carried  the  Ionian  flag.  The  movo- 
ment  of  shipping  of  Greece  Proper,  was  in  1862 
•3  follows : 
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The  merchant  navy  consisted,  in  1862,  of 
43,835  vessels,  having  a  collective  capacity  of 
275,818  tons. 

The  Constitutional  Assembly  of  Greece  waa 
dissolved  on  November  24, 1864 — the  king  hav- 
ing on  the  same  day  taken  the  oath  to  observe 
the  new  constitution.  Shortly  before  (Novem- 
ber 16,  1864),  the  National  Assembly  had  com- 
plied with  the  demand  of  the  king  to  repeal 
that  article  of  the  new  constitution  which  re- 
quired Roman  CathoUo  priests  to  bo  Ilellenio 
subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  they 
refused,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the 
king,  to  modify  the  article  of  the  consti- 
tution providing  for  the  mode  of  its  future 
revision. 

King  George  did  not  succeed  in  1865  in  fonn- 
ing  a  ministry  able  and  strong  enough  to  secure 
the  confidence  of  the  whole  country  and  keep 
down  revolutionary  agitation.  On  March  14th 
Admiral  Kanaris  resigned  the  presidency  of  the 
ministry,  and  the  king  charged  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  Comondouros,  with  forming  a  new 
cabinet 

In  May  the  election  of  a  new  National  As- 
sembly took  place,  and  resulted  favorably  to 
the  Government  In  opening  the  National  As- 
sembly, on  June  9th,  the  king  announced  that 
his  Government  was  engaged  in  concluding  ar- 
rangements for  the  pajrment  of  the  loan  of 
1832,  guaranteed  by  the  protecting  Powers. 
This  would  enable  them  to  meet  at  a  subsequent 
period  anterior  obligations,  and  to  raise  the 
credit  of  the  country.  Several  important  bills 
were  also  announced. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October  the  Opposition 
having  obtained  a  m^ority  of  seventy-five 
against  sixty-nine  votes  on  a  question  of  confi- 
dence, the  ministry  resigned.  M.  Biilgaris  hav- 
ing been  summoned  by  the  king  to  form  a  new 
ministry,  declared  that  he  would  only  accept 
the  task  on  condition  that  Count  Sponneck,  the 
Danish  adviser  of  the  king,  should  quit  Greece. 
The  king  refused  this  condition,  stating  that 
Count  Sponneck  did  not  occupy  any  oflacial 
position.  M.  Bulgaria  thereupon  declined,  and 
M.  Deligiorgi  accepted  the  task.  But  a  few 
weeks  later  (November  15th)  the  Deligiorgi 
ministry  resigned,  and  the  ministerial  crisis  con- 
tinued until  the  close  of  the  year,  several  new 
cabinets  being  in  succession  formed  and  dis- 
solved. On  December  1st  the  Chamber  de- 
cided by  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  twenty-six 
votes  upon  the  revision  of  the  articles  of  the 
constitution  relating  to  the  Council  of  the  State. 
The  Chamber  abolfihed  that  Council  by  a  great 
majority.  Count  Sponneck,  yielding  to  the 
prevailing  popular  opposition  to  him,  left  Greece 
on  December  1st 

The  condition  of  the  kingdom  in  the  last 
months  of  the  year  seemed  to  be  so  unsatisfao- 
tory  to  the  three  protecting  powers,  France, 
England,  and  Kussia,  that  they  were  seriously 
negotiating  about  the  expediency  of  a  joint  in- 
tervention, involving,  if  necessary,  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Greek  constitution. 
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GREEK  CHURCH.  No  important  change 
occurred  during  the  year  1865,  in  the  mutual 
relation  of  the  branches  of  the  Greek  Churches 
to  each  other.  In  Austria,  the  Greek  Church, 
which,  in  accordance  with  an  imperial  rescript 
of  November  26,  1864,  is  henceforth  to  be  offi- 
cially designated  as  the  "  Greek-OrientaL"  in- 
stead 0^  as  heretofore,  the  "  Greek  Non-Umted  " 
Church,  is  now  fully  separated  into  two  inde- 
pendent Archbishoprics,  one  for  the  Greek 
Slavi,  and  the  other  for  the  Roumanic  nation. 
For  the  latter,  Andrew  Baron  de  Schaguna  was 
appointed,  in  1865,  the  first  Archbishop. 

The  Moldo-Wallachian  Church  has  been  de- 
clared, by  Prince  Couza,  to  be  henceforth  whol- 
ly independent  of  and  disconnected  from  the 
Greek  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Ecclesias- 
tical communion  remains  perfect,  as  before; 
just  as  between  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States.  This  declaration  of  ecclesiastical  inde- 
pendence by  the  Church  of  the  Principalities 
did  not  please  the  Sultan,  and  at  his  instance 
the  Patriai'ch  of  Constantinople  tried  to  re- 
tain his  former  subordinates.  He  despatched 
a  bishop  to  Bucharest,  to  declare  that  the 
law  of  civil  marriage,  the  secularization  of 
convent  property,  and  the  institution  of  a  Na- 
tional Church,  lately  decreed  by  Prince  Couza, 
were  contrary  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  involved  the  penalty  of  excommu- 
nication. Prince  Couza,  in  reply,  ordered  the 
bishop  to  be  reconducted  to  the  frontier  by 
gendarmes.  The  reorganization  of  the  Church 
has  since  been  completed,  by  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Synod ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
Church  of  the  Principalities  seems  to  be  the 
most  progressive  of  the  branches  of  the  Greek 
Church. 

The  movement  toward  a  union  between  the 
Anglican  and  the  Eastern  Churches  has  many 
influential  friends  in  Russia.  The  most  import- 
ant step  which  has  yet  been  taken  on  the  part 
of  Russians  in  favor  of  this  movement  was  the 
participation  of  several  men  of  high  position  in 
a  meeting  held  in  London,  on  December  16, 
1865,  at  which  about  80  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  were  present. 
As  far  as  the  position  of  the  Anglican  partici- 
pants is  concerned,  we  have  referred  to  the 
Eroceedings  of  this  important  meeting  under  the 
ead  of  ANGLICAN  Chukch.  Russia  was  repre- 
sented on  the  occasion  by  Prince  Orlofii  Minis-, 
ter  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Emperor's 
Cabinet,  and  Count  A.  Tolstoi,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Russian  Government  in  the  Holy 
Governing  Synod,  and  author  of  a  work  on  the 
Latin  Church,  together  with  the  Russian  Chap- 
lain in  London,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Popoff.  Prince 
Orloff^,  in  a  letter  to  the  "  Moscow  Gazette," 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Russian  members  of  the  meeting : 

Having  premised  that  I  was  speaking  in  a  private 
capacity,  I  said  that  the  Russian  clergy,  praying 
daily  for  the  establishment  of  a  common  Christian 
Church,  would  be  always  inclined  to  promote  it.    In 


{>roof  of  this  I  allcg^ed  that  the  study  of  the  EcgUih 
an^a^  had  been  introduced  into  our  ecclesiastical 
acaldemiesy  and  that  our  clerj^  would  be  prepared  to 
sift  privately  all  disputed  points.  I  added,  howcTer, 
that  the  most  holjr  Philaret,  the  Archbishop  of  Mos- 
cow, and  lofty  Patriarch  of  our  Church,  was  of  opinion 
that  this  was  a  ffrare  and  difficult  questioD,  wliich 
ought  to  be  slowly  matured,  and,  above  alL  investi- 
floated  closelv  and  minutely.  In  conclusion,  I  moved: 
1.  That  worlcs  should  be  published  in  Englind  set* 
tinff  forth  the  history,  doctrine,  and  present  conditioii 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  with  a  view  to  proviaff  that 
it  is  not  a  rrotestant  but  a  Catholic  Church,  aim,  nc- 
cordingly,  related  to  the  Eastern  Church.  I  aUo 
remarked  that  the  subject  being  altogether  uninown 
to  the  Bussian  public,  it  ought  to  be  explained  folly 
and  copiously.  2.  That  Anfflican  clergymen  OTmpa- 
thizine  with  the  cause  should  be  stationed  at  Moscow 
and  ^.  Petersburg.  3.  That  the  matter  should  not 
be  precipitated,  or  urged  with  too  much  eagerness 
or  violence,  but  that  we  should  trust  in  the  Dirine 
assistance  rather  than  in  the  success  of  oor  homaa 
and  short-sighted  endeavors.  Wbat  we  had  to  do 
now  was  to  prepare  the  eround  by  elucidating  the 
question.  The  seed  would  grow  up,  and  future  eeo* 
erations,  perhaps,  would  reap  the  harvest,  if  God 
willed  it.  Father  Popoff,  who  delivered  an  etoquent 
speech,  breathing  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  expresied 
himself  to  the  same  enect.  After  him  some  cler^- 
men  spoke  on  dogmatical  points.  I  omit  quctiD| 
their  opinions ;  they  will  be  probablv  communicated 
bv  Father  Popoff  in  his  report  to  the  Chief  Procurator 
or  the  Holy  Synod.  They  had  do  immediate  reference 
to  the  matter  in  hand. 

Before  the  close  of  the  debates  I  rose  again  to  de- 
clare that  the  Russian  Church  being  but  one  of  the 
five  branches  of  the  Eastern  Catholic  Church,  the 
matter  was  all  the  more  complicated,  and  that  the 
subordinate  members  of  our  clergy  were  not  at  lib- 
ert;^  to  decide  any  ecclesiastics  <iuestiona,  beii^ 
entirely  guided  by  the  rules  and  directions  of  their 
Church. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  London  "  Times,'* 
Prince  Orloff  gave  the  following  further  expla- 
nations concerning  this  meeting : 

It  has  been  insinuated  that  I  was  obliged  to  ezcnw 
myself,  in  the  eyes  of  my  own  countrymen,  for  hsTing 
participated  in  the  prayers  with  which  the  meeting 
openea  and  closed.  The  Eastern  Orthodox  Church 
has  never  forbidden  its  members  from  joining  in  any 
form  of  prayer  with  other  Christians,  more  espcciaUr 
with  those  who  pray  for  "  the  peace  of  the  whole  worlJ 
and  the  union  of  divided  Christendom."  This  iaan- 
nation  is,  therefore,  totally  devoid  of  foundation.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  never  expressed  any  inten- 
tion to  me  of  sending  bishops  to  Russia.  It  was 
rather  a  suggestion  on  my  part  that  some  learned 
churchman  might  be  induced  to  go  there  whenever  the 
idea  of  intercommunion  should  attain  a  greater  detd- 
opment ;  for  in  1864  an  eminent  member  of  the  Chnrch 
01  England  bad  expressed  to  me  his  desire  of  nsit- 
ing  Moscow  in  order  to  sound  the  opinions  of  the 
Russian  elergy,  but  abandoned  his  resolution  on 
hearing  from  me   how  few  among  them  ^®'*.  •?" 

attainted  with  the  English  language,  and  how  UtUe 
le  question  of  intercommunion  had  been  agitated 
at  that  time. 

The  "  Church  Journal "  of  New  York,  a  de- 
voted advocate  of  the  union  movement,  regards 
the  part  taken  in  this  meeting  by  Russia  as  a 
step  more  important  and  significant  than  any 
thing  that  has  been  placed  on  record  since  the 
time  of  the  Council  of  Florence. ,  The  indica- 
tions increase  that  this  movement  may  become 
one  of  importance.  Our  literary  interconrse 
with  Eastern  Europe  is,  however,  still  so  re- 
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stricted,  that  we  are  bnt  imperfectly  informed 
about  the  progress  it  has  made  in  the  Russian 
and  the  other  Eastern  Churches.  The  London 
*^Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  has  the  following  remarks 
on  the  history  of  tlie  movement: 

"The  project  of  union,  or  rather  intercora- 
monion,  between  the  Russo-Greek  and  Angli- 
can Ghurches,  is  no  new  thing.  The  true  au- 
&or  of  the  scheme  was  Peter  the  Great,  at 
whose  suggestion  the  English  and  Russian 
l^ahops  entered  into  correspondence  on  the 
gobject.  The  negotiations  were  protracted, 
through  the  inability  of  the  Russian  bishops  to 
giTS  satisfactory  explanations  in  reforeuce  to 
the  national  practice  of  image  worship,  and  on 
the  death  of  Peter  they  were  discontinued ;  a  re- 
sult or  want  of  result,  which  has  often  been  de- 
plored by  the  orthodox  Russians,  and  among 
them  by  Mouravieff,  the  historian  of  the  Rus- 
sian Church.  The  revival  of  the  project  of  in- 
tercommanion  is  due,  in  a  groat  measure,  to 
the  journal  which  distingui^ed  itself  during 
the  Polish  insurrection  by  its  enthnsidstic  sup- 
port of  the  historian's  brother,  the  *  hanging 
Mouravieff,'  of  Wilna  notoriety.  Five  years 
ago  the  present  editor  of  the  *  Moscow  Ga- 
atte '  published  in  the  *  Contemporary  Leaves' 
((Hie  of  several  journals  directed  by  him),  a 
r^narkable  correspondence  between  the  Rev. 
Mr.  TfDliams,  Fellow  of  a  college  at  Cambridge, 
tnd  Admiral  Pntiatin,  who  had  then  recently 
arrived  from  Japan  to  take  the  command  of  the 
Mmistry  of  Public  Instruction.  The  admiral 
sent  to  the  *  Moscow  Gazette  *  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  Williams,  pointing  out  the 
feciKty  with  which  Russians  might  now  send 
their  sons  to  study  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  recommending  the  erection  of  a 
RiuBian  church  there,  and  the  appointment  of 
a  Russian  chaplain.  Since  then  the  *  Moscow 
Gazette '  has  on  many  occasions  nrged  the  de- 
arability  of  bringing  about  a  good  underatand- 
ing  between  the  Russian  and  English  Churches; 
and  it  was  this  journal  that  first  published  the 
account  of  the  meeting  held  recently  in  London, 
at  which  Prince  Grloff,  Father  Popoff,  and  a 
number  of  English  prelates  were  present  Ad- 
nural  Pofeiatin  was  well  known  in  the  Russian 
navy  for  his  habits  of  devotion ;  but  it  is  no 
calumny  on  Peter  the  Great  to  say  that,  in 
endeavoring  to  establish  intimate  relations  be- 
tween the  two  Churches,  he  was  actuated  less 
by  reUgious  than  political  motives.  He  wished 
to  counterbalance,  as  much  as  possible,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Eu- 
rope, and  especially  in  Poland.  The  Russians 
attach  much  more  importance  to  the  London 
meeting  than  really  belongs  to  it ;  and  a  writer 
in  a  St.  Petersburg  journal  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  English  tourists  who  visit 
St  Isaac's  Cathedral  do  so  from  a  pious  wish  to 


make  themselves  acouainted  with  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Russian  Church." 

The  English  Church  papers  which  ore  In  fa- 
vor of  the  union  movement,  assert  that  the 
advances  toward  a  union  made  by  the  Angli- 
cans have  met  with  a  particularly  favorable  re- 
ception on  the  part  of  the  Greek  Bishops  of 
Sea^a.  The  "  London  Churdiman  "  expressed 
joy  at  being  able  to  "  record  another  instance 
of  the  disposition  of  the  Servian  Church  to  ro- 
sume  that  Christian  intercourse  which  is  paving 
the  way  for  complete  recognition  and  intercom- 
munion. Three  clergymen  from  London,  pass- 
ing through  ^Igrade  recently,  were  detained 
in  that  city  on  the  Sunday.  When  the  Arch- 
bishop knew  this,  he  placed  at  their  disposal 
the  ante-chapel  in  his  own  palace  for  the  pur- 
poses of  holy  communion,  and  supplied  them 
with  the  necessary  elements,  altar  lights,  and 
other  requiates.  The  Metropolitan  expressed 
at  the  same  time  his  great  regret  at  not  being 
able  to  be  present  in  person  at  the  celebration, 
in  consequence  of  being  obliged  to  go  to  Raco- 
vitza,  it  being,  it  would  seem,  a  high  festival, 
but  he  intrusted  the  carrying  out  of  the  matter 
to  one  of  the  Archimandrites,  who  remained 
with  them  throughout  the  oflSce." 

The  "  Levant  Herald,"  an  English  paper  pub* 
lished  at  Constantinople,  having  stated  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Servia  had  degraded  the  Archi- 
mandrite of  Studenitza  for  administering  the 
holy  communion  to  an  English  clergyman,  the 
"  Churchman,"  of  October  5,  contradicted  tiiis 
report  by  the  following  statement : 

"  We  are  requested  by  the  Rev.  W.  Denton 
to  state  that  the  report  of  the  censure  and  deg- 
radation of  the  Archimandrite  of  Studenitza 
for  administering  the  holy  communion  to  a 
member  of  the  English  Church  is  wholly  un- 
founded. The  Archbishop  of  Belgrade  has  re- 
plied to  Mr.  Denton's  inquiries  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  assertions  in  the  *  Levant  Herald,'  and  he 
states  that  the  thought  of  degrading  or  censur- 
ing the  Archimandrite  had  never  entered  into 
his  mind.  We  possess  information  which  leads 
us  to  believe,  that  before  long  the  Servian  Church 
win  take  a  more  formal  step  toward  inter- 
communion with  the  Anglican  Church." 

As  regards  the  Church  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  a  correspondent  of  the  "  London  Church- 
man "  stated  that  the  Holy  Synod  was  "  ready 
to  acknowledge  as  valid  the  baptism  of  the  An- 
glican Church,  when  interoommunion  shall  be 
realized."  The  "  llemera"  (the  Day),  a  journal 
which  has  a  wide  circulation  in  Greece,  the 
Ionian  Islands,  Turkey,  and  Egypt,  published, 
in  1865,  a  series  of  letters  from  Dr.  Fraser  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  EngUsh  Church,  and  on 
her  Synods  and  Liturgy,  which  seemed  to 
awaken  considerable  interest  in  the  questiot 
among  the  Greek  people. 
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HABEAS  CORPUS.  The  question  of  the 
power  to  saspend  the  writ  of  haheat  corptu^ 
called  forth  opinions  from  some  of  the  leading 
lawyers  of  the  conntry;.  and,  among  others, 
Hon.  Horace  Binney,  of  Philadelphia.  In  con- 
sidering the  question,  it  is  stated  in  reference 
to  a  pamphlet  from  his  pcn,.that  "  Mr.  Binney 
regards  as  of  more  than  doahtM  constitution- 
ality, the  act  of  Congress  of  March  8,  1868, 
which  gives  the  President  power  to  suspend 
the  privilege  "  in  any  case,"  without  qualifica- 
tion of  cause  or  offence ;  and  which  suspends  all 
judicial  proceedings  on  writs  of  habeas  carpus 
after  a  certificate  oath  hy  the  keeper  of  the 
prison,  that  the  prisoner  is  detained  by  author- 
ity of  tlie  President,  without  any  return  of  the 
body  of  the  prisoner,  or  of  the  cause  of  impris- 
onment Nor  do  the  Executive  Proclamations 
of  24th  September,  18G2,  and  15th  September, 
1863,  commend  themselves  any  more  to  his 
judgment  as  true  constructions  of  our  funda- 
mental law. 

**  Mr.  Binney  argues  that  the  benefits  of  this 
writ  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  be  denied 
except  to  persons  engaged  in  rebellion  or  inva- 
sion, and  that  the  warrant  of  arrest  should  itself 
assign  tlie  cause — treason,  generally,  or  suspi- 
cion of  treason — some  high  misdemeanor  against 
the  majesty  of  State.  Speaking  of  the  power  to 
suspend  the  privilege,  and  to  look  at  any  arrest, 
Mr.  Binney  says  that  the  Judicial  power  cannot 
be  altogether  displaced  or  superseded  by  it; 
though  it  may  be  so  far  abridged  as  only  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  persons  under  a  limitation 
which  confines  the  Judiciary  to  the  forms  of 
things  rather  than  to  their  substance.  He  argues 
that  the  Judicial  Department  is  competent  to 
inquire,  not  indeed  into  the  particular  grounds 
of  the  suspicion  of  treasonable  design  charged, 
or  to  judge  whether  the  imputation  upon  the 
party  imprisoned  be  well  or  ill  founded  in  fact 
or  probability,  but  to  see  that  the  power  has, 
at  least  ostensibly,  been  exercised  within  the 
constitutional  limit" 

The  extent  to  which  the  arbitrary  arrest  of 
citizens  without  benefit  of  the  writ  of  Juibeas 
corpus  was  carried,  is  indicated  by  the  records 
of  the  Provost  Marshal's  ofiice  of  Washington, 
which  shows  that  from  June,  1861,  to  January 
1,  1866,  the  cases  of  some  thirty-eight  thousand 
prisoners  have  been  reported  at  that  oflSce. 
Out  of  this  vast  number  the  Old  Capitol  Prison 
shows  upon  its  record  that  it  has  housed  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods  sixty-five  hundred 
prisoneis  of  war,  forty-five  hundred  real  and 
fancied  offenders  against  the  State,  and  twenty- 
five  hundred  deserters  and  bounty  jumpers. 

Even  in  cases  where  the  writ  was  granted, 
there  was  sometimes  diflSculty  in  securing  the 
production  of  the  party  under  arrest  in  con- 
sequence of  his  removal  before  the  service  of 


the  process.  Mr.  Cheshire,  of  Brooklyn,  was 
tried  by  court-martial  on  a  charge  of  malefea- 
sance  in  office,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  in  the  Albany  Penitentiary;  k 
was  taken  to  the  place  of  confinement  in  Augoet, 
and  a  writ  reouiring  the  production  of  his  bodj 
on  the  7th  of  tnat  month,  before  Judge  Lett,  was 
served  on  the  Superintendent  of  die  Peniten- 
tiary, General  Pillsbury.  Gen.  P.  immediatelj 
telegraphed  the  fact  to  E.  D.  Townsend,  Assist- 
ant Adjutant-Gen.  U.  S.  Army,  hot  receiviag 
no  answer  within  the  succeeding  few  hours, 
he  took  the  train  for  New  York,  with  a  view 
of  consulting  the  U.  S.  District  Attorney,  and 
also  to  see  Judge  Lott,  his  purpose  in  this 
being  to  ask  of  the  Judge  a  delay  of  one  daj 
in  making  return  to  the  writ  While  thus  en- 
gaged, on  Monday  morning,  the  7th  inst,  he 
received  a  telegram  from  his  Deputy  Warden, 
informing  him  that  the  prisoner  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  penitentiary,  by  virtue  of  an 
order  from  the  War  Department,  directing 
Deputy  U.  S.  Provost  Marshal  Frederick  Town- 
send  to  take  him  into'  close  custody  and  con- 
vey him  to  Fort  Warren,  there  to  he  confined 
until  the  eiyiration  of  hb  sentence,  nnlesB 
otherwise  ordered. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  occurred  in  New 
York.  Under  an  act  of  Congress  passed  March 
8,  1863,  providing  for  discharge,  on  application, 
of  State  prisoners,  against  whom  no  indictment 
has  been  found,  Bickley,  the  leader  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  applied  for  dis- 
charge from  Fort  Lafayette.  Before  ttie  order 
to  show  cause  in  the  matter  was  made  by  Judge 
Betts,  he  had  been  removed  from  Fort  Lafayette 
to  Fort  Warren.  The  order  to  show  cause  was 
directed  to  General  Dix,  as  the  commandant  of 
the  Eastern  District,  within  whose  limit  both 
Fort  Lafayette  and  Fort  Warren  were,  and  on 
their  hearing  the  point  was  raised  in  his  behalf 
that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  to  order  the 
discharge  of  a  prisoner  held  in  the  District  of 
Massachusetts. 

Judge  Betts  sustained  the  objection,  holding 
that  the  court  of  this  district  had  no  power 
to  make  an  order  which  is  operative  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

In  May  an  order  was  issued  fK)m  the  War 
Department  which  directed  as  follows: 

That  in  all  cases  of  sentences  by  military  tribuoftls 
of  imprlsoDment  durine  the  war,  the  senteoce  be  re- 
mittea,  and  that  the  pnsoners  be  discharged. 

The  Adjatant-Genoral  will  issue  immediatelr  the 
neceasarY  instructions  to  carry  this  order  into  effect. 

By  order  of  the  President 
(Signed)  EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Tlie  case  of  Col.  L.  C.  Baker,  who  had  been 
indicted  for  false  imprisonment,  and  fopnd 
guilty  on  the  trial  of  the  same  in  the  Crimina. 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  came  up  for 
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leview  before  the  Supieme  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial.  Tlie  defend- 
ant was  charged  with  false  imprisonment,  in 
haying  placed  in  custody  Dr.  Stewart  Gwynne; 
he  pleaded  in  justification  of  the  act,  the  orders 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  reUed  on 
the  act  of  March  3,  1863,  chapter  81,  providing 
that  any  order  of  the  President  or  under  his 
authority,  made  during  the  rebellion,  should  be 
a  defence  to  any  action  for  arrest,  imprisonment, 
etc,  done  by  virtue  of  such  order.  Judge  Wy- 
lie,  who  tried  the  case,  instructed  the  jury  that 
the  order  of  the  Secretary  was  no  defence,  and 
that  under  the  act  nothing  short  of  a  written 
order  of  the  President  would  suflBce  (iee  Ann. 
Ctc,  1864,  p.  424).  Oartter,  C.  J.,  in  giving 
the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  case,  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  February  2d,  and  granting  anew 
trial,  held,  that  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  were, 
m  point  of  law,  the  orders  of  the  President,  and 
that  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute  they 
were  a  justification  in  the  case  for  the  acts 
charged ;  and  further,  that  the  statute  did  not 
contravene  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
securing  the  right  of  liberty  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law,  holding  that  to  be  a  guaranty 
agunSt  arrest  in  time  of  peace  and  not  in  time 
of  war,  and  on  the  further  ground  that  in  the 
District,  Congress  was  tlie  Executive  law-mak- 
mg  power ;  it  could  declare  what  should  be  a 
jastification  for  acts  committed  therein.  Judge 
Wylie,  in  an  able  decision,  dissented  from  the 
ruling  of  the  court  granting  a  new  trial. 

Judge  Smalley  decided  differently  in  the  case 
Walker  v$.  Crane,  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court 
in  Yermont.  The  case  at  issue  involved  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act  passed  by  Congress 
on  March  3,  1863,  providing  that  *'  any  order 
of  the  President^  or  under  his  authority,  made 
at  any  time  doling  the  existence  of  this  rebel- 
lion, shall  be  a  defence  in  all  courts  to  any  ac- 
tion or  prosecution,  civil  or  criminal,  pending 
or  to  be  commenced  for  any  search,  seizure, 
arrest  or  imprisonment,"  etc.  The  Judge  held 
that  the  section  of  the  act  of  March  8,  1863, 
quoted  above,  was  in  violation  of  the  Consti- 
totion  of  the  United  States,  and  afforded  no 
protection  for  acts  done  under  the  authority  of 
that  section ;  also,  that  the  opinion  of  Whiting 
in  r^ard  to  the  construction  of  that  act  was 
^Toneous;  and  that,  martial  law  not  having 
been  declared  in  Vermont,  the  civil  law  re- 
nsaraed  in  full  force,  and  was  not  subordinate 
to  military  authority. 

A  verdict  was  rendered  in  Buflfalo  against 
General  Scroggs,  late  Provost  Marshal  of  the 
Boffialo  District,  at  the  suit  of  Chailes  P. 
Daria,  for  false  imprisonment.  An  action 
▼as  brought  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  by  Leonard  Sturtevant  ve,  N.  H. 
Allen.  The  plaintiff  alleged  that  in  August, 
1861,  the  defendant  accused  him  of  being  a 
traitor  to  Uie  Government,  saying  "he  is  a 
traitor  and  secessionist,"  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  arrested  and  confined  in  Fort 
Lifajette,  occasioning  loss  of  health  and  prop- 


erty. The  jury  rendered  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  for  $82,550  (!)  damages,  on  the  trial  of 
the  cause  in  May. 

William  B.  N.  Cozzens,  a  citizen  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  arrested  in  a  public  square  in  Phil- 
adelpnia,  on  the  29th  of  June,  on  an  allegation 
that  he  had  been  convicted  by  a  court-martial 
of  some  offence.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpu9  was 
allowed  by  Justice  Thompson,  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  respondents  refused  to  obey  the 
command  of  the  writ  or  make  any  return  there- 
to, and  an  attachment  was  issued  against  them ; 
the  service  of  the  attachment  was  forcibly  re- 
sisted, and  the  case  was  adjourned  for  the  day. 
All  of  tlie  parties,  however,  subsequently  ap- 
peared, and  after  argument.  Judge  Thompson 
rendered  his  decision,  as  follows : 

The  petition  sets  forth  many  grievances.  This  man 
was  arrested,  taken  to  the  Old  Capitol  Prison,  de- 
prived of  money  and  propertr  belonging  to  him,  no- 
tified through  newspapers  tnat  he  was  to  bo  tried, 
and  that  be  was  triea,  and  that  there  had  been  some 
finding  somewhere.  All  that  is  outside  of  the  case. 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  here.  But  there  is  some- 
thing for  me  to  consider,  and  I  hare  acted  upon  it. 
He  states  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  a  criminal  uffence, 
and  that  he  has  been  deprivea  of  his  liberty.  Upon 
that  this  return  is  made.  On  this  return  I  am  to 
judge,  and  on  nothing  else. 

The  return  to  this  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  that  the 
relator,  as  a  private  citizen,  was  arrested,  and  held 
under,  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  return  is  in  accordance  to  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  March  8,  1868,  that  wherever  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  writ  of  habeas  wrpus  is  suspended  by  the 
President  under  the  authority  of  the  act,  no  officer 
shall  be  compelled  to  produce  the  body  of  the  person 
in  custody :  but  upon  certificate  under  oath  that  the 
person  is  aetainea  under  the  authority  of  the  Pres- 
ident, proceedings  under  the  writ  shall  stay.  The 
section  authorizes  the  President  during  the  present 
rebellion,  whenever  the  public  safety  required  it,  to 
suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  as  it  is  provided, 
ana  that  suspension  remain  in  force  so  long  as  the 
rebellion  continued.  On  this  return  there  arises  the 
important  question  whether  on  the  29th  of  June  last 
the  rebellion  continued  or  not.  This  question  I  am 
to  determine.  It  is  a  fact  to  be  judicially  determined, 
like  any  other  fact  that  comes  under  iudicial  cogniz- 
ance. The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  /labeas  cornus  is 
the  sacred  right  of  every  citizen,  and  we  ore  to  ob- 
serve the  strictest  scrutiny  of  any  act  that  threatens 
to  deprive  him  of  it.  We  have  plainly  before  us  the 
fact  tnat  the  power  of  suspension  is  granted  only  for 
the  continuance  of  rebellion.  It  ceases  with  the  re- 
bellion ;  and  I  think  and  shall  so  decide,  that  the 
courts  are  bound  to  give  the  citizen  his  right  under 
the  privilege.  Then  there  is  the  one  thin^to  decide. 
What  shall  be  the  evidence  of  the  end  ot  the  rebel- 
lion ?  This  must  be  such  as  is  necessary  to  prove 
any  other  fact.  I  think  that  we  have  abundant 
evidence  that  the  rebellion  no  longer  continues. 

The  abundance  of  evidence  was  then  set  forth 
tersely  and  clearly  by  the  Judge,  concluding  with  the 
assertion.  *'  I  cannot  doubt  the  fact ;  we  all  know  it, 
and  thans  the  Good  Providence  that  there  is  no  wai 
in  the  land."  Whv,  then,  should  the  right  of  the 
citizen,  limited  and  controlled  by  the  existence  of 
the  war,  be  limited  and  controlled  when  the  war  has 
ceased  ?  This  being  so,  the  authority  of  the  Pres- 
ident merely,  waiving  all  other  considerations  that 
bear  upon  tliis  subject,  is  not  a  sufficient  warrant  for 
the  arrest  of  a  citizen.  And  when  a  warrant  is  issued 
for  the  arrest  or  search  of  any  person  or  place,  for 
probable  cause,  it  must  be  supported  by  oath  or  affir- 
mation ;  and  there  being  no  oath  or  amrmation  here 
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charging  the  crime  or  offence,  nor  warrant  pursuant 
to  it,  to  authorixe  the  arrest,  the  warrant  in  this  case, 
therefore,  is  unauthorized,  and  the  relator  is  entitled 
to  be  discharged. 

This  decision  is  not  one  that  conflicts  as  between 
the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the  country.  It 
is  an  important  clause  of  our  Constitution  and  right, 
that  the  military  shall  in  all  cases  and  at  all  times  be 
in  strict  subservience  to  the  civil  power,  and  it  will, 
doubtless,  be  as  agreeable  to  the  military  authorities 
that  there  should  be  a  return  to  the  normal  condition 
in  this  respect,  as  peace  happily  rei^s,  as  to  the 
civil  authorities  themselves.  On  this  simple  fact, 
considering  the  return,  and  no  more,  I  discharge 
this  claimant,  I  do  not  go  into  the  question  whether 
Congress  has  the  right  to  put  into  the  army  contract- 
ors or  others.  It  is  not  necessary  to  this  decision. 
I  must  discard  all  considerations  that  have  been  sug- 

gested  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cozzens  has 
een  tried  by  a  military  tribunal.  It  would  have 
E resented  a  aifierent  question  had  it  been  returned 
ere  that  he  was  in  execution  under  the  finding  of 
that  court.  I  hope,  however,  most  earnestly  hope, 
now  at  the  end  of  the  long  terrible  war  we  have  just 
passed  through,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  do  speedily  what  I  think  he  ought  to  do, 
refuse  his  sanction  to  all  trials  of  offences  that  are 
not  purely  military,  and  let  the  citizen  be  again  re- 
turned to  the  tribunals  to  which  he  is  accustomed  to 
answer,  and  there  to  receive  the  punishment  of  which 
he  shall  be  found  to  be  guiltj.  I  make  no  decision  on 
this  question,  for  the  question  of  trial  is  not  returned 
as  the  reason  for  the  arrest,  nor  will  it,  therefore,  be 
proper  for  me  to  notice  it.  The  return  is  based  sim- 
ply on  the  power  of  the  President  to  order  the  arrest 
under  the  authority  of  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  Therefore,  the  decision  in  one  ereat 
question,  must,  in  m^r  judgment,  decide  all  questions 
of  this  kind.  That  is  to  say,  the  time  allowed  the 
President  to  exercise  this  power  is  at  an  end.  The 
bow  of  peace  spans  the  whole  country,  and  that  was 
to  be  the  sign  that  all  should  be  secured  in  their 
rights  hereafter.  I  have,  I  believe,  nothing  further 
that  it  is  (leccssary  to  add.  I  have  thought  with  a 
great  deal  of  care  on  this  subject.  I  have  approved 
the  culm  and  dispassionate  manner  of  the  discus- 
sions, that  was  becoming  the  gentlemen  engaged  on 
both  sides.  I  am  oblig^,  therefore,  to  order  the  re- 
lease of  the  relator. 

Cozzens  was  accordingly  discharged,  and  the  case 
thus  ended. 

No  case  has  arisen  concerning  the  suspension 
of  the  writ  of  Tiabeas  corpus^  which  gave  rise 
to  more  comment  and  created  greater  interest 
than  that  in  reference  to  Thomas  0.  A.  Dexter  in 
the  U.  S.  Court  of  Alabama,  before  Judge  Rich- 
ard Busteed.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  stated  as 
follows :  R.  F.  Andrews,  Esq.,  counsel  for  Mr. 
Dexter,  presented  a  petition  setting  forth  the 
grounds  on  which  action  was  requested,  and 
praying  that  the  writ  might  issue  to  Gen.  Woods 
and  to  Col,  Brooks,  provost  marshal,  in  whose 
custody  it  was  alleged  Mr.  Dexter  was  held. 
The  writ  was  allowed,  returnable  November 
22d.  On  that  day  proof  of  the  service  of  this 
writ  on  Gen.  C.  K.  Woods,  and  on  Hunter 
Brooks,  the  provost  marshal,  was  made,  and 
Judge  Busteed  asked  if  either  of  the  respond- 
ents was  present.  Neither  of  them  appearing, 
the  Judge  caused  proclamation  for  them  to  be 
made,  and  the  crier  called  out  the  name  of  each 
three  times.  Mr.  Andrews  stated  that  Gen. 
Woods  and  Col.  Brooks  had  each  made  a  return 
to  the  writ,  and  read  to  the  Court  the  return 
of  Col.  Brooks,  as  follows : 


BSADQITABTEKS  DZPASTinSCT  OF  ALABAHI,      I 

Omoa  Fbovost  Marsbal  Oxnbbai^  Not.  21, 1865i  f 
Respectfully  returned.    I  am  acting  under  milituy 
orders  from  Mi\j.-Gen.  C.  K.  Woo^i,  commanding 
this  department. 

I  do  not  recognise  the  authority  of  Judge  Bnsteed, 
and  therefore  decline  to  respond  further  to  the  wr»(. 
HUNTER  BROOKJi 
Brevet  Lieut.-CoL  and  Provost  Marshal  Geneiai. 

The  following  return  was  made  by  Mig.-G«L 
Charles  E.  Woods: 

Hjeai>quabtzrs  DEPASTirairT  or  Alabava,  1 
MoBiLS,  Ala..  Not.  81, 1866i  ( 
By  way  of  return  to  the  within  writ,  I,  Brevet  Msj.- 
Gen.  Charies  R.  Woods,  of  the  United  States  volen- 
teers,  commanding  the  Department  of  Alabamt,  re- 
spectfully show  that  the  said  Thomas  C.  A.  Dexter, 
in  said  writ  named,  is  imprisoned  and  detained  lij 
me,  by  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  Maj.-Oen.  George  H.  Thomas,  commandinf 
the  Military  Division  of  Tennessee.  That  bv  the 
order  and  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  Cnited 
States,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  suspended  in  the 
State  of  Alabama,  and  that  consistently  with  the 
orders  of  my  militarv  superiors,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  Sfai.-Oen.  Thomas,  I  cannot  pro- 
duce the  body  of  said  Thomas  C.  A,  Dexter  before  inj 
ciril  tribunal,  and  protesting  due  respect  for  the  Hos- 
orable  the  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Distiict 
of  Alabama,  I  decline  to  obey  the  writ,  or  to  Btks 
any  other  or  further  return. 

CHARLES  R.  WOODS,  Brevet  Maj.-OA., 
Commanding  Department  of  Alabama. 

Judge  Busteed  then  asked  the  counsel  if  he 
had  any  motion  to  make,  whereupon  Mr.  An- 
drews argued  that  both  the  returns  were  wboUj 
defective  and  insufficient,  and  moved  in  condn- 
sion  for  an  order  directing  Gen.  Woods  and 
Ool.  Brooks  to  make  a  further  and  full  return  to 
the  writ. 

The  Judge  said  in  answer:  "I  agree  with 
what  counsel  has  said  touching  the  insufficiency 
of  these  returns.  That  of  the  provost  marshal 
is  not  insuflBcient  only,  it  is  disrespectful  to  the 
Court.  It  is  not  proper  in  making  an  answer 
to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  deny  the  authoritr 
of  the  oflScer  issuing  the  writ  This  is  no  part 
of  a  return.  I  can  but  hope  that  an  officer  in 
the  military'  service  of  the  United  States  of  the 
rank  of  the  respondent  Brooks,  is  not  guilty 
of  intentional  disrespect  to  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  tnat  the  language  in  which 
he  couches  his  return  is  the  result  of  his  igno- 
rance of  what  was  proper  in  the  premises.  If 
I  supposed  that  the  matter  complained  of  pro- 
ceeded fi^om  viciousness,  it  would  be  my  duty 
to  order  that  he  show  cause  to-morrow  morning 
why  he  should  not  l)e  proceeded  against  as  for 
contempt.  I  choose  the  charitable  constrnction, 
and  pass  it  over  with  these  obsen'ations.  The 
motion  that  he  make  a  further  return  will  not 
be  granted.  It  is  unnecessary,  because  in  what 
he  calls  his  return  he  says  he  is  acting  under 
orders  from  Gen.  Woods,  his  department  com- 
mander, and  because  in  the  return  poade  ^ 
Gen.  Woods  he  assumes  the  responsibility  of  the 
imprisonment  of  the  petitioner. 

"  The  motion  will  be  grouted  as  it  respects 
the  return  made  by  Gen.  Woods.  This  return 
is  altogether  insufficient  It  does  not  comply 
in  any  essential  with  the  requirements  of  the 
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kw.  The  writ  of  hcibeas  eormts  is  the  people's 
writ  of  right.  When  issued  out  of  a  United 
States  Court  the  practice  upon  the  return  to  it 
confonns  to  the  practice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  in  which  the  district  court  is  situ- 
ated. It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  writ  that  the 
body  of  the  petitioner  be  produced  with  the  re- 
turn, if  the  respondent  have  his  custody.  The 
statutes  of  Alabama  require — indeed  the  statutes 
of  all  the  States  require — ^that  the  body  of  the 
petitioner  be  produced  before  the  officer  issuing 
the  writ  when  return  is  made  to  it,  and  that  if 
the  party  is  detained  under  a  writ,  warrant,  or 
other  written  authority,  a  copy  thereof  must  be 
annexed  to  the  return  and  the  original  produced 
to  the  court.  In  all  these  r^ects  the  return 
of  Gen.  "Woods  is  defective.  He  claims  to  hold 
the  petitioner  'by  authority  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  of  M^'.-Gen.  George  H. 
Thomas.'    This  authority  should  be  produced. 

"  This  part  of  the  return  to  the  wnt  made  by 
Gen.  Woods  which  informs  the  courts  that  *the 
yinioi habeas  corpus  is  suspended  in  Alabama,' 
may  be  treated  as  surplusage.  The  General  is 
evidently  a  better  soldier  than  lawyer.  This 
Conrt  cannot  suppose  that  an  officer  of  the  high 
military  grade  of  Gen.  Woods  intended  to  in- 
struct the  Court  upon  the  law  of  the  case,  and 
the  very  full  disclaimer  of  any  disrespect  for  the 
authority  of  the  Court  which  the  General  makes 
in  his  return  is  in  marked  and  satisfactory-  con- 
trast to  the  course  pursued  by  an  officer  of 
subordinate  rank." 

No  other  return  was  made  by  Gen.  Woods, 
and  an  attachment  was  issued  against  him  as 
i(s  contempt.  Judge  Busteed  delivering  the  fol- 
lowing opinion : 

The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  more  than  a  century 
older  than  the  political  organization  of  our  country, 
h  vas  wrested  from  Power  when  it  was  at  its  merid- 
isit  by  Freedom  when  in  its  infancy.  Deprired  of 
it.  the  citizen  is  a  slave,  and  Government  a  despot. 
AhhoQgh  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  know  little 
of  the  straggle  out  or  which  this  priceless  boon  was 
bom,  the  wnt  is  familiar  to  them  as  their  daily  life, 
lad  the  sign  to  them  of  sure  deliverance  from  unjust 
netrunt.  Its  behests  mav  not  ordinarily  bo  denied 
vithoutwoundingLiberty  herself  and  pensioning  her 
upon  Tyranny.  In  our  own  land  the  cases  are  very 
vw  in  which  the  privilege  of  the  writ  can  lawfully  bo 
nspended,  and  the  organic  law  itself  stands  guard 
over  the  sacredness  of  the  remedy  it  is  designed  to 
•ecore.  The  men  who  made  the  revolution  of  1776, 
^entood  too  well  the  value  of  the  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpoa  to  leave  it  to  the  mercy  of  mere  intendment, 
or  in  the  gift  of  discretion  or  caprice.  It  is  secured 
to  the  people  of  these  States  as  a  constitutional  right, 
tad  who  interrupts  the  enjoyment  of  the  right,  except 
ia  the  cases  and  speciany  plainly  enumerated,  vio- 
lates the  law  of  the  laud  and  is  guilty  of  a  high  crime. 
Above  all  others  he  is  euilty,  whatever  his  rank,  who, 
bimself,  a  servant  of  the  law,  attempts  to  embarrass 
its  sdministration  or  divert  its  benefits  from  those 
who  claim  them.  "  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habsas 
torpfu  shall  not  be  suspended  unless  when,  in  cases 
of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  reguire 
it."  This  is  the  mandate  or  the  Constitution  or  the 
United  States  of  America,  so  directly  stated  that  he 
who  runs  may  read.  It  is  obligatory  on  us  all.  Nor 
the  Executive,  nor  the  Legislature,  nor  the  Judiciary 
cm  increase,  or  lessen,  or  alter  its  manifest  scope. 
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The  language  of  the  mandate  is  aptly  chosen  and  taU 
of  siflpuicance.  It  leaves  untouched  the  great  writ 
itselfT  The  privilege  of  its  use,  the  right  of  demand- 
ing its  benents  and  exercise,  may  be  held  in  abeyance 
in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  but  even  then  only 
when  the  public  safety  requires  it.  A  state  of  rebel- 
lion or  invasion  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  sus- 
pension of  the  privilege.  These,  or  either  of  these 
may  exist,  and  still  no  necessitv  arise  for  its  suspen- 
■ion.    It  is  onlv  when  either  of  these  'exists,  that  the 

Sower  to  interfere  with  the  writ  vests,  and  even  then 
lis  power  may  onlv  be  exerdied  when  the  publio 
safety  requires  it.  Of  the  necessity  for  its  exercise, 
the  Government  judges  qfUr  the  facts  exist  out  or 
which  grows  the  right  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the 
writ. 

The  question  that  first  confronts  us  in  this  inquiry 
is.  do  either  of  the  precedent  conditions  exist  upon 
which  the  power  to  interfere  with  the  office  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  founded,  and  how  are  we  to 
detennine  this  ?  The  invasion  of  a  public  enemy  or 
the  existence  of  a  domestic  rebellion,  are  patent  facts 
in  current  history,  of  which  Courts  may  take  judicial 
cognizance,  and  the  judicial  officer  who  shouJd  affect 
ignorance  on  these  subjects  would  not  gain  much 
credit  for  any  thins  save  uncommon  obtuseness.  That 
no  "invasion"  of  our  country  has  occurred  or  now 
existSp  is  as  true  as  that  none  is  likely  to  take  place. 
Individuals,  anxious  to  become  citizens  of  the  Oreat 
Republic,  will  in  the  future,  as  they  have  in  the  past, 
seek  our  shores  and  join  their  fortunes  with  ours,  but 
the  idea  of  an  invasion  by  an  organized  enemy,  is  as 
chimerical  as  the  experiences  of  liunchausen,  and  as 
empty  as  the  South  Sea  bubble.  Clearly  the  right  to 
suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  has 
no  foundation  in  any  "invasion"  of  the  country. 
"The  public  safety"  is  not  endangered  from  this 
cause. 

Does  a  "rebellion"  exist  here?  is  the  next  per- 
tinent inquiry,  and  this  must  be  met  and  answered 
precisely  as  the  question  of  invasion  is  met  and  an- 
swered. That  is  to  say,  the  same  general  rules  for 
determining  if  invasion  exists,  are  those  for  deter- 
mining if  rebellion  exists. 

It  is  sadly  true  that  a  rebellion  has  existed  in  our 
country — a  rebellion  so  vast  in  its  proportions  that 
belligerent  rights  were  accorded  to  it  ty  several  of 
the  leading  Powers  of  the  earth,  and  to  subdue  which 
required  years  of  time,  more  than  a  million  of  men 
in  arms,  and  millions  upon  millions  of  treasure — a 
rebellion  that  shook  the  earth  and  threatened  to  en- 
gulf an  empire.  Happily  for  this  people,  happily  for 
their  history  and  their  posterity,  happily  for  human- 
ity and  liberty,  that  rebellion  no  longer  existil.  Our 
fertile  fields,  lately  barren  and  fhiitlcss.  are  again 
rewarding  the  husbandman's  toil^  our  ships,  so  long 
flapping  idle  sails,  are  again  navigating  the  waters ; 
our  storehouses  and  shops,  heretofore  silent  as  the 
grave,  are  again  resounding  with  the  noise  of  trade 
and  commexx^e.  In  all  the  broad  land  that  constitutes 
our  country  there  is  not  an  organized  opposition  to 
the  Government  No  forces  hostile  to  it  deny  its 
authority.  The  nation's  flag  dominates  Qvery  acre 
of  the  nation's  demesne.  There  is  now  no  rebellion 
here.    Let  us  devoutly  thank  God  I 

These  views  are  fortified  by  the  act  of  Congress  of 
March  8,  1868,  entitled  "an  act  relating  to  JSabeas 
Corpus,  and  reo^lating  Judicial  proceedings  in  cer- 
tain cases  "  which  act  authorizes  the  President  to 
suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
and  abo  by  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of^the 
15th  of  September,  1863,  suspending  it.  The  Con- 
gressional enactment  and  the  proclamation  issued  by 
Its  authorityj  each  recognizes  the  principle  that  there 
is  no  power  m  the  Government  to  suspend  the  priv- 
ilege except  as  set  forth  by  the  Constitution,  and 
each,  in  express  terms,  provides  that  the  suspension 
so  decreed  shall  not  continue  longer  than  the  rebel- 
lion. 

The  first  section  of  the  act  declares  "  that  during 
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ibe  present  rebellion,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  whenever  in  his  jadgment  the  puUic  safety 
may  require  it,  maj  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  wnt 
of  Aobeat  corpus  in  anj  case  tbroaghont  the  United 
States  or  any  part  thereof." 

In  conformitj  to  this  law,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his 
indgment.  President  Lincoln,  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1868,  six  months  subsequently  to  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  Con^ss,  issued  his  proclamation  sus- 
pending the  privilege  of  the  irrii  throughout  the 
United  States,  in  certain  specified  cases ;  such  sus- 
pension to  continue  througnout  the  duration  of  the 
said  rebellion,  or  until  by  a  subsequent  proclamation 
the  proclamation  of  September  should  be  modified 
or  revoked. 

This  alternative  language  clearly  looks  to  and  was 
intended  to  provide  for  the  immedfiate  restoration  of 
the  privilege  of  the  writ  whenever  ''the  public  safety 
did  not  require  its  longer  suspension ;  *'  and  this,  even 
although  the  rebellion  should  continue  after  its  res- 
toration, as  it  did  in  all  the  time  that  elapsed  between 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the 
President  to  suspend  it,  and  its  actual  suspension. 

It  is  very  important,  in  this  connection,  to  observe 
that  the  proclamation  specifically  enumerates  the 
persons  and  cases  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
Mabecu  eorpui  during  the  continuance  of  the  rebellion, 
or  until  the  withdrawal  or  modification  of  the  procla- 
mation.   These  are — 

Where,  by  the  authority  of  the  President,  any  mil- 
itary, naval,  or  civil  officer  of  the  Government,  held 
persons  in  custody  as,  1st,  prisoners  of  war;  2d, 
spies :  8d,  aiders  or  abettors  of  the  enemy ;  4th,  en- 
rolled, drafted,  mustered,  or  enlisted  officers,  soldiers,  * 
and  seamen,  belonging  to  the  land  or  naval  forces ; 
6th,  deserters ;  6th,  persons  amenable  to  military  law, 
or  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  or  the  rules  pre- 
scribed bjr  authoritv  of  the  President  for  the  regula- 
tion of  military  and  naval  services;  7th,  persons  re- 
sisting a  draft;  8th,  any  other  ofl^ence  against  the 
military  or  naval  services. 

As  to  all  other  classes  of  citizens,  there  has  been 
no  general  suspension  of  the  writ  of  haib«u  corpus 
under  the  authorization  of  the  act  of  Congress.  In 
one  or  two  individual  cases,  the  writ  has  been  spe- 
cially suspended  by  order  of  the  President 

I  am  additionally  fortified  in  the  views  I  have  ex- 
pressed, bjr  the  proclamation  of  the  President  appoint- 
ing a  Provisional  Governor  for  Alabama,  and  bv  the 
acts  which  he  thereby  authorizes  and  directs  \o  be 

E^rformed.  Among  other  things,  the  United  States 
istrict  Judge  for  tne  Judicial  District  in  which  Ala- 
bama is  included,  is  thereby  directed  to  ''proceed  to 
hold  courts  within  said  State  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress.''  Is  any  one  weak 
enough  to  suppose  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  order  the  civil  courts  to  resume  their 
functions  in  a  State  in  rebellion  against  the  Govern- 
ment, and  denying  and  fighting  against  its  au- 
thority? 

This  proclamation  was  issued  in  July  last  and  as 
if  to  place  the  matter  beyond  cavil,  the  President  on 
the  25th  of  August,  1866,  issued  another  proclamation 
removing  all  existing  restrictions  on  trade  with  the 
States  then  recently  in  rebellion,  and  allowing  the 
importation  into  these  States  of  articles  which  here- 
tofore had  been  declared  contraband  of  war.  Need 
it  be  argued  that  if  rebellion  exbted  in  Alabama,  the 
Government  would  not  authorize  munitions  of  war  to 
be  brought  into  the  State;  or  can  there  be  much  bet- 
tar  evidence  than  this  last  named  proclamation  affords, 
that  the  President  regards  the  rebellion  ended  within 
her  borders? 

On  the  2d  day  of  September.  1865,  "  General  Orders 
No.  88,"  issued  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Alabama,  by  the  direction  of  the  respondent, 
Hajor-General  Charles  R.  Woods.  In  these  "Orders " 
the  rebellion  is  spoken  of  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  and, 
fotidsm  verbis^  the  restoration  of  the  authonty  of  the 
United  States  over  the  late  rebellions  States,  is  an- 


nunciated with  much  emphasis,  and  it  is  Uiereia  sIm 
declared  that  in  every  county  of^the  State  of  Alabama, 
"  Judges  and  Sherins  have  been  appointed,  and  are, 
and  for  weeks  have  been  in  the  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions." And  vet  this  same  military  commander,  on 
the  92d  day  ox  November,  1866,  as  an  excuse  for  his 
refusal  to  obev  the  process  of  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States,  savs,  "  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  suspended 
in  the  State  of  Alabama ! " 

On  the  28th  day  of  October,  1865,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people 
thereof,  appointing  "the  first  Thursday  of  December 
next,  as  a  day  of  National  Thanksgiving  to  the  Grettor 
of  the  Universe ''  for  the  deliverances  of  tiie  American 

feople  from  the  terrible  calanuties  of  domestic  strife, 
n  one  of  the  preambles  to  this  proclamation  these 
words  occur :  "  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God,  dnring 
the  vear  which  is  now  coming  to  an  end,  to  reliere 
our  neloved  country  from  the  fearful  scourge  of  diil 
war,  and  to  permit  us  to  secure  the  blessings  of  peace, 
unity,  and  harmonv." 

The  President  or  the  United  States,  and,  in  virtne 
of  his  office,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  its  armj  and 
navy,  thus  officially  announces  the  restoration  of 
domestic  tranquillity. 

In  a  letter  dated  at  Washington,  on  the  10th  daj 
of  the  present  month  of  November,  the  Lieuteoiot. 
General  of  the  United  States  writes  over  his  own 
signature  as  follows :  "  However  we  may  have  dif- 
fered from  our  Southern  brethren  in  the  events  of  the 
last  four  years,  we  have  now  become  one  people,  and 
with  but  one  interest."  This  language  of  tne  ^atioD's 
chosen  Military  Chieftain,  certainlv  does  not  faror 
the  idea  that  Gen.  Grant  knows  or  the  existence  of 
such  a  state  of  public  disorder  as  would  instify  the 
suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  hSuai  eorpvi 
in  Alabama. 

There  being  then  neither  **  invasion"  nor  "rebel- 
lion" to  menace  "the  public  safety,"  it  follows  that 
the  privilege  of  the  wnt  of  habeas  corpus  cannot  now 
be  suspended,  and  the  citizen  must  be  folly  protected 
in  his  right  to  invoke  its  aid. 
^  The  case  of  the  petitioner  comes  within  the  prin* 
ciples  I  have  stated ;  and  even  if  it  were  tme  that  the 
proclamation  of  the  16th  of  September,  1863,  is  stil) 
m  force  here,  this  case  is  not  within  the  class  of  cases 
or  persons  against  whom  the  privilege  of  the  writ  was 
suspended  by  that  proclamation.  In  hb  petition, 
the  allegations  of  wnich  are  not  controverted,  be 
states  that  he  is  not,  and  has  not  been  for  any  tune, 
or  in  any  manner,  connected  with  the  land  or  nayal 
forces,  or  the  militia,  when  called  into  the  mihtarr 
service  of  the  United  States;  that  he  is  a  "citizen  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  has  never  volnntarily 
given  any  aid,  countenance,  support,  or  adhesion  to 
any  government,  power,  authonty,  constitntioo,  or 
catkse,  inimical  or  hostile  to  the  United  States;  hot 
has  been  habitually  and  steadily  loyal  to  them  and  to 
their  cause  and  government,"  That  in  llsy  last  he 
"came  to  the  State  of  Alabama  as  Supervising  Sp^ 
cial  Agent  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes»" 
under  certain  acts  of  Congress,  and  that  ho  performed 
the  duties  of  such  office  until  about  the  first  dav  of 
November,  1866.  That  on  the  7th  day  of  November 
instant,  he  was  arrested  by  the  order  of  Miyor-Oi^ 
eral  Coarles  R.  Woods,  commanding  the  United 
States  forces  at  Mobile.  That  no  affidavit  aeeosing 
him  of  crime  has  ever  been  made,  and  no  warrant  for 
his  arrest  issued  by  any  magistrate  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  offences  against  the  laws.  That  be  has  had 
no  hearing,  and  has  not  .been  informed  of  the  natore 
of  the  charge  against  him  j  but  that  he  is  ensbled  to 
state  that  "  it  arises  entirely  upon  some  supposed 
misfeasance  or  non-feasance  of  duj^  in  bis  ooEk^^'- 
Supervising  Aorent  of  the  Treasury  Department  Th« 
he  offered  bail  for  his  appearance  before  any  Conrt 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  alleged  offence,  which  was 
refused  by  the  military  commander." 

Such  in  substance  and  often  in  terms,  is  the  peu- 
tion  upon  which  the  writ  was  issued,  and  upon  w 
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isimnption  of  the  truth  of  the  matters  therein  set  forth, 
thia  case  presents  some  yerj  remarkable  features. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  on 
the  hearinfi^  of  the  matter  the  counsel  for  the  peti- 
tioaer  filcdwith  the  papers  herein,  what  purported 
to  be  the  charges  aud  specifications  aeoinst  the  pcti- 
tioner,  scrred  upon  him  after  the  allowance  of  the 
writ  That  these  are  not  under  oath,  but  merclj 
subscribed  by  Hunter  Brooks,  as  Provost  Marshal  of 
Mobile,  and  that  all  of  these  cnarjges  and  specifications 
sre  onlv  accusatorj  of  the  petitioner  as  an  appointee 
of  theUovemment  to  an  omce.  which,  by  no  nossible 
eoDstmction,  can  be  held  military  or  naval  in  its 
character,  and  for  malefeasxmoe  in  which,  he  is  not,  in 
anv  degree,  liable  to  military  discipline. 

1  have  slreadv  adjuds^d  the  return  made  to  this 
writ  by  Brevet  Major-Gteneral  Charles  B.  Woods  as 
wholly  insufficient,  and  directed  this  respondent  to 
make  a  fuUer  return.  This  he  refuses  to  do.  The 
r^ponsibility  of  breaking  the  laws  of  the  land  is  his, 
aoa  the  consequences  of  his  contumacy  must  be  borne 
bv  him.  My  own  duty  in  the  premises  is  easily  dis* 
efasi^.  It  is  my  office  to  determine  whether  the 
peduoner  is  or  not,  unlawfully  restrained  of  his  lib- 
erty. In  the  i>re8ent  case  I  have  no  doubt  that  his 
imprisonment  is  unlawful,  and  I  decide  that  the  pe- 
titioner, Thomas  C.  A.  Dexter,  is  entitled  to,  and  must 
be  discharged  from  the  custOHdy  and  restraint  of  tho 
respondent  Woods,  and  from  all  military  custody 
and  restraint.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  ap- 
pointment of  a  United  States  Attorney  for  this  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama  has  yet  been  made,  and  having  before 
BK  these  accusations  of  a  g^ve  offence  alleged  to 
bare  been  committed  by  the  petitioner  against  the 
Uoited  States,  I  order  and  direct  that  Brevet  Migor- 
General  Charles  B.  Woods  forthwith  bring  the  sffld 
Thomas  C.  A.  Dexter  before  me,  to  the  end  that  he 
may  give  bail,  with  sufficient  sureties,  in  such  sum 
as  shiil  be  fixed  by  this  Court  for  his  appearance  in 
Uie  Southern  District,  at  such  times  and  places  there- 
in as  he  shall  be  required  by  either  the  United  States 
/odge,  or  the  United  States  District  Attorney  for  this 
District,  to  answer  any  complaint  or  indictment  which 
may  be  preferred  i^^ainst  him  touching  the  matters 
an^ed  m  the  charges  and  specifications  served  on 
bim  by  Provost  Marshal  Hunter  Brooks,  and  which 
are  on  file  in  this  Court. 

An  attachment  against  Gon.  Woods  was  issued 
and  served,  and  the  following  answer  made 
^reto  on  the  next  morning : 

R  the  Bon.  Biehard  ButUed,  IT,  8,  District  Judge  : 

The  undersigned,  Charles  B.  Woods,  in  the  mili- 
tary service  ofthe  United  States,  and  Brevet  Major- 
Geaeral  of  volunteers,  commanding  the  Department 
of  Alabama,  in  answer  to  an  attachment  issued  against 
bin  by  your  Honor,  and  served  upon  him  by  the 
United  SUtes  Marshal,  and  returnable  this  11th  day 
of  Deonnber,  1865,  respectfully  says: 

That  no  fbrtiier  proceedings  under  the  said  writ 
ofattadmient  shonla  be  had  against  him,  because  he 
•ajs  there  has  not  been  at  any  time  any  intention 
■pon  his  part  to  treat  with  disrespect  the  authority 
ornroeess  of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Juge  thereof. 

That  the  first  return  made  by  the  nndersigned  to 
the  writ  of  7uib«a»  corpus  issued  to  him  to  produce 
the  body  of  the  said  T.  C.  A.  Dexter  before  your 
HoBor^  was  intended  to  be  such  a  compliance  with 
the  exigence  of  said  writ  as  Ti^onld  discharge  the  duty 
tbat  the  undersigned  owed  to  his  military  superiors, 
sad  slso  to  the  liws  of  the  land. 

As  it  respects  the  second  return  made  bj  the  un- 
^enisned  to  said  writ  he  says,  that  before  it  was  or- 
ieredf  to  be  made,  a  military  commission  had  been 
convened  for  the  trial  of  the  said  T.  C.  A.  Dexter, 
sad  the  said  return  was  intended  to  convey  respect- 
fiiUv  to  tlie  Court  the  official  knowledge  of  this  fact, 
•Dd  was  not  in  any  way  intended  to  be  disrespectful 
to  the  Jndge  presiding. 


The  undersigned  farther  says,  that  he  believed 
himself  fully  justified  in  his  refusal  to  produce  the 
body  of  the  said  T.  C.  A.  Dexter  in  Court,  or  to  stay 
the  proceedings  of  the  military  commission,  so  con- 
vened by  him  as  aforesaid,  and  if  he  had  acted  other- 
wise, would  have  violated  his  duty  of  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Mcyor-General  George  H.  Thomas,  commanding 
the  Mihtary  Division  of  me  Tennessee. 

The  undersigned  here  annexes  a  copy  of  the  orders 
under  which  he  is  acting  in  this  matter,  and  produces 
now  here  the  originals  of  said  orders,  for  tho  inspec- 
tion of  the  Court. 

All  of  wliich  is  respectfully  submitted, 

CHAS.  B.  WOODS,  Brevet  M^.-Gen. 

HHABQirAJtTBBS,  NaSBVILLI, IBi 

BrtPOit  Licut,'Ool.  ButUcr  Brookt : 

I  send  vou  the  following  telegram  tram  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  for  your  hiformatiou  and 
instmction  in  the  investigation  Into  the  alleged  fhtuds, 
committed  by  pretended  Treasury  agents  and  officers 
of  the  army.  Send  your  report  through  General 
Woods: 

WASHDroTOX,  Angnst  li,  1865. 
To  Maj.'Gm.  Thomas.  KaskviOs: 

I  have  been  advised  that  innumerable  frauds  are 
being  practised  by  persons  assuming  to  be  Treasury 
agenis,  in  various  portions  of  Alabama,  in  the  col- 
lecting of  cotton,  pretended  to  belong  to  the  Confed- 
erate Government  I  also  understand  that  they  are 
connected  with  the  commander  of  post  at  Hontffom- 
ery.  I  hope  you  will  appoint  some  efficient  officer 
'  under  ^our  command  to  proceed,  and  examine,  and 
ascertion  the  facts,  and  if  any  Parties  shall  be  found, 
whether  connected  with  the  Treasury  or  Military, 
that  you  will  deal  with  them  in  the  most  summary 
manner,  and  report  the  names  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  each  transaction  and  each  case.  Mr.  Dillon,  treas- 
ury Agent,  will  be  in  town  in  a  few  davs,  and  will 
confer  with  you  upon  that  sul^ect,  and  especially 
Gen.  Hatch,  at  Montgomery. 

(Signed)  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

President  United  States. 

Official  and  true  copy. 

Fbbd.  H.  Wilson,  Ass't  A.  G.  Gen'l  Dep't  Ala. 

Jacssok,  Miss.,  Nov.  21, 1860k 
Mqj.-Gen,  Chas.  B.  Woods^  Commanding : 

I  ou  are  right  to  decline  to  give  up  Dexter.    He  is 
now  being  tned  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  law 
ofthird  of  March,  1865. 
Official  and  true  copy. 

(Signed)  GEO.  H.  THOMAS,  Maj.-Gen. 

Fnao.  H.  Wilson,  Ass*t  A^'t  Gen'l  Dep't  Ala. 

Wab  Dkpabtmknt,  WASHixeTON,  Nov.  26, 1865. 
MoL-Gm.  Geo,  H,  Thomat: 

The  Commission  having  Dexter's  case  under  con- 
sideration, will  proceed  to  make  a  thorough  and 
speedy  examination  of  his  case,  and  make  such  de- 
cision as  the  proof  will  justify. 

If  Gen.  Thomas  left  Mobile,  forward  this  despatch 
to  Gen.  Woods. 

(Signed)  ANDREW  JOHNSON, 

President  United  States. 
Official  and  true  copy. 
Fbbd.  H.  Wilson,  AssH  A(^H  Gen*l  DepH  Ala. 

This  paper  was  read  amid  the  profound  at- 
tention of  the  audience.  On  the  concluAion  of 
its  reading,  the  Oourt  inquired  of  Mr.  Andrews 
whether  he  had  any  motion  to  make.  The 
counsel  then  briefly  adverted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  said  he  scarcely  knew 
what  motion  to  make  in  the  premises.  That 
he  thought  the  best  disposition  that  could  he 
made  of  the  whole  matter  was  to  leave  it  to 
the  discretion  and  control  of  the  Court,  confl 
dent  that  whatever  judgment  was  rendered 
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would  be  a  wise  a^jnstment  of  the  vexed  ques- 
tions. 

Judge  Bosteed  thereupon  delirered  the  fol- 
lowing opinion : 

The  answer  of  Gen.  Woods  to  the  warrant  of  at- 
tachment issued  in  this  matter  is  satisfactory.  Situ- 
ated as  this  oflBcer  is,  and  with  the  explanations 
offered  for  his  course,  he  ought  to  he  excused  for  his 
refusal  to  obey  the  mandate  of  the  Court.  The  first 
dutj  of  a  soldier  is  obedience  to  orders,  and  it  now  ap- 
pears General  Woods  has  acted  in  strict  and  discipu- 
nary  subordination  to  those  who  hare  a  lawful  right 
to  reouire  his  literal  compliance  with  their  oommanos. 
For  tnis  he  should  be  praised  by  them  rather  than 
censured  by  me.  The  attachment  against  him  will 
therefore  be  racated,  and  without  costs.  But  while 
acquitting  Gen.  Woods,  I  cannot,  eren  by  implica- 
tion, consent  to  what  I  consider  an  encroachment 
of  the  Executire  Department  of  the  Government 
upon  one  of  its  coordinate  branches.  It  is  worse 
than  useless  for  the  Courts  to  attempt  the  exercise 
of  their  functions  if  the  President  not  only  allows  but 
directs  disobedience  to  their  authority  and  process. 

In  the  language  of  a  learned  jurisconsult :  **  The 
citizen  Utcs  under  the  protection  and  is  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  a  written  fundamental  law.    No  de- 

Eartment  of  the  National  or  any^tate  Goremment  can 
iwfnlly  act  otherwise  than  according  to  the  powers 
conferred  or  the  restrictions  imposed  oy  that  instru- 
ment. If  the  citizen  belicTes  himself  to  be  agnrieved 
by  some  action  of  either  fforemment  which  be  sup- 
poses to  be  in  Tiolation  of  the  Constitution,  and  his 
complaint  admits  of  judicial  investigation,  he  must 
be  heard  on  that  question,  and  it  must  be  abjudicated, 
or  there  can  be  no  administration  of  the  laws  worthy 
of  the  name  of  justice." 

I  frankly  own  the  embarrassment  put  upon  me  by 
the  action  of  the  President  in  this  case.  His  procla- 
mation of  July,  1865,  appointing  a  Provisional  Gov- 
emor  for  this  State,  %7Uer  cUia,  provides  that  the 
District  Jnd^e  of  the  United  States  shall  proceed  to 
hold  courts  m  this  State,  in  accordance  with  the  acta 
of  Congress. 

Before  I  left  New  York,  in  November  last,  I  agreed 
with  Gov.  Parsons,  who  was  then  in  that  city,  about 
to  go  to  Washington,  that  he  should  inform  the  Pres- 
ident of  my  purpose  to  open  the  courts,  and  that  if 
in  the  opinion  of  the  President  it  was  not  discreet  to 
do  so,  upon  my  receiving  a  telegram  to  that  effect 
from  Gov.  Parsons,  directed  to  me  at  Mobile,  I  would 
postpone  holding  them  until  such  time  as  the  Presi- 
dent should  determine  the  civil  authority  mi^ht,  with 
advantage  to  the  public  interests,  be  put  m  course 
of  exercise  here.  I  deemed  it  my  duty,  as  it  was  my 
pleasure,  to  secure,  so  far  as  I  could,  the  utmost  har- 
mony of  action  between  the  various  departments  of 
the  Government. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  Mobile,  I  received  a  telegram 
from  Gov.  Parsons,  dated  at  Washington,  which  runs 
as  follows : 

"  To  tU  Hon.  Richard  BusUed  : 
"  The  courts  will  be  held. 

"LEWIS  E.  PARSONS, 
"  Provbional  Governor." 

I  presumed  this  telegram  was  transmitted  after 
consultation  with  the  President,  and  at  once  prepared 
to  discbarge  such  of  the  duties  of  my  office  as  might 
be  required.  Application  was  shortly  afterwards 
made  to  me  to  issue  a  writ  of  habeat  corpus  in  the  case 
of  a  person  who,  it  was  alleged,  was  wrongftiUy  im- 
prisoned by  the  military  authorities  at  this  city. 
The  petition  in  the  matter  makes  out  as  clear  a  case 
for  relief  as  can  be  ima^ned,  and  I  allowed  the  writ 
The  officer  upon  whom  it  was  served  refused  to  obey 
its  requirements,  on  the  CTound  that  he  had  express 
instructions  from  his  militaiT  superiors  to  assume 
and  maintain  iurisdiction  in  the  case.  Various  judi- 
cial orders  followed  the  granting  of  the  writ,  all  of 


which  were  disregarded.  None  of  the  allentions  ia 
the  petition  were  controverted,  and  at  this  boor  tbeii 
truth  remains  upon  the  records  of  this  court  wholly 
unchallenged. 

These,  token  as  admitted,  left  me  no  option  as  to 
my  course.  I  was  obliged  to  and  did  order  tbc  dis- 
charge of  the  petitioner  from  military  arrest,  hot,  to 
save  the  Government  harmless,  directed  his  traosfei 
to  the  civil  authorities,  to  the  end  that  he  might  be 

Sut  nnder  sufficient  recognizances  to  answer  aoj  in- 
ictment  or  complaint  which  might  be  preferred 
minst  him.  This  order  was  also  disregarded,  and 
the  petitioner's  counsel  then  moved  for  a  writ  of 
attachment  against  Gen.  Woods,  which  wss  issued 
accordingly,  and  was  made  returnable  in  two  weeks 
from  the  date  of  its  allowance.  In  the  interim  I  saw 
Gov.  Parsons  at  Montgomery,  who  informed  me  thtt 
before  the  telegram  was  sent  to  which  I  have  re* 
ferred,  he  conversed  with  the  President,  and  told  him 
of  our  interview  in  New  York,  and  that  I  was  on  mj 
way  to  this  State  to  hold  the  National  Courts  as  di- 
rected by  the  act  of  Congress,  and  that  the  Pres- 
ident expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  proper  for 
me  to  do  so. 

This  summary  brings  us  to  the  answer  of  Gen. 
Woods  to  the  writ  of  attachment,  read  and  filed  thii 
morning.  From  this  answer  and  the  papers  annexed 
to  it,  and  the  proceedings  herein,  four  things  are  nov 

made  distinctly  apparent    First,  it  appears  that  the 
...  .       t  .       .  .  ^f^ 


original  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  petitioner 
was  b^  virtue  of  a  direct  order  of  the  Prudent  him- 
self without  the  intervention  of  the  chief  or  aoj  offi- 
cer in  any  of  the  executive  departments.  Ttie  tel- 
egram under  which  the  arrest  was  made  is  signed 
"Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  State^^ 
S^ondly,  it  api>ears  that  the  continuance  of  the 
petitioners  imprisonment,  although  pronooaced  to 
DC  unlawful  by  the  courts,  is  by  express  personal  in- 
structions from  the  President.  His  telegram  to  Gen. 
Thomas,  in  reply.  I  presume,  to  one  sent  him  touch' 
«,  is  also  signed  "  Andrew  Johnson,  Prc» 


Pre*. 
Thirdly,  it  appewt 


ing  this  case, 

ident  of  the  United  SUtes." 
that  Gen.  Woods  should  not  be  held  to  answer  aim- 
inally  in  this  case,  for  refusinjg  obedience  to  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpvs.  Fourthly,  it  appears  that  the  im- 
prisonment of  Dexter  is  not  for  any  of  the  causes  in 
respect  of  which,  and  that  he  is  not  himself  one  of  the 
persons  as  against  whom  the  privilege  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  has  ever  been  suspenaed.  If  be  is 
guilty  as  alleged,  his  offence  is  malversation  in  a 
purely  civil  office,  and  it  will  hardly  be  contended 
that  the  public  safety  now  requires  the  trial  of  an 
offence  aeainst  the  Treasury  to  be  by  a  military  tri- 
bunaL  Courts-martial  are  the  necessar^^,  but  mere 
adjuncts  of  a  war  establishment  Civil  jadicatori^ 
are  the  appropriate  and  chosen  tribunals  established 
by  law,  not  more  for  the  punishment  of  thegniltj', 
than  the  protection  of  the  innocent. 

It  is  under  the  circumstances  thus  brieflr  re»- 
pitulated,  that  this  unseemly  conflict  between  the  mil- 
itary and  the  civil  authorities  has  been  provoked.  I 
claim  exemption  from  any  responsibility  for  it.^  And 
as  in  our  land,  no  public  man  and  official  station  is 
or  ouffht  to  be  beyond  the  public  watchf^llne8^  and 
as  with  us,  all  place  and  power  are  held  in  trust  for 
the  people,  I  deem  it  due  alike  to  them  and  to  mr- 
self,  to  make  the  forcgoingr  statements  of  fact  And 
upon  behalf  of  the  judicial  office,  I  respectfnlly  pro- 
test against  the  act  of  the  President  aud  abscrt  that 
the  tnal  of  the  petitioner  Dexter  cannot  lawftillypro- 
ceed  in  any  other  than  the  way  established,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  prescribed  in  the  Constita^on 
of  the  United  States :  a  scrupulous  reverence  foi^ 
and  obedience  to  which,  is  at  once  the  knighthest 
and  most  patriotic  service  that  either  citixen  or  gor* 
emment  can  render  to  the  country. 

The  following  proclamation,  restoring  tlie 
writ  in  some  portions  of  the  United  States,  was 
issued  on  December  Ist* 
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WJkereatf  bj  tho  proclamation  of  the  President  of 
the  UniUjd  States  of  the  fifteenth  da^  of  December, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  the 
nririlege  of  the  writ  of  habtas  eorput  in  certain  cases 
therein  set  forth  was  suspended  throughout  the 
United  States ;  and  whereas  the  reasons  for  that  sus- 
pension maj  be  rej^ded  as  having  ceased  in  some 
of  the  States  and  Territories; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Andrew  John- 
ton,  President  of  the  United  States^  do  hereby  pro- 
claim and  declare  that  the  suspension  aforesaid  and 
all  other  proclamations  and  orders  suspendins  the 
pririlege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  eorput  in  the  States 
and  Territories  of  the  United  States,  are  revoked  and 
innolled,  excepting  as  to  the  States  of  Yirgioia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina^  South  Caro- 
lina, Oeoi^a,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louis- 
iua,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  the  District  otColumbia, 
tnd  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
la  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be 
affixed.     Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  Ist 
day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eieht  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  of 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  ninetieth.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Bythe  President : 
WiLUJUf  H.  SxwARn,  Secretary  of  State. 

{Se4  MiLITABY  CoitfMlSSIOXS.) 

HAGANY,  Rev.  iom  B.,  D.D.,  a  Methodist 
dergjrman,  born  in  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
Angust  26,  1Q08,  died  in  New  York,  June  28, 
1865.  He  nnited  with  the  Methodist  Church 
iboQt  the  year  1828,  and  commenced  the  work 
of  AQ  itinerant  minister  in  1831.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  received  into  the  Philadelphia 
Annual  Conference,  and  was  stationed  at  rort 
Deposit,  Maryland.  From  1833  to  1850  he 
was  station^  successively  at  Elkton,  Md., 
Easton,  Md.,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Kensington, 
Pa.,  Pottsville  and  Minersville,  Fa.,  Philadel- 
phia, Ebenezer,  Middletown,  and  CantrelPs 
Bridge,  Delaware,  and  at  Trinity,  Philadelphia. 
In  1851  he  was  transferred  to  the  New  York 
Conference,  and  stationed  at  Vestry  St,  New 
York  (dtj,  and  subsequently  at  Mulberry  St 
In  1856  he  was  at  Yonkers,  and  in  1858  wae 
transferred  to  New  York  East  Conference  and 
stationed  at  Sands  Street,  Brooklyn.  In  1860 
and  '61  he  was  transferred  to  the  New  York 
Conference  and  stationed  at  St.  Paul's,  after- 
wards at  Bedford  Street,  and  finally  at  Thir- 
tieth Street,  New  York,  where  he  closed  his 
labors.  In  this  protracted  ministry  of  thirty- 
three  years  he  was  signally  blessed.  To  him 
the  ministry  was  not  a  profession,  but  a  divine 
Tocation.  His  familiarity  with  the  elder  and 
greater  writers  of  Methodism  was  a  constant 
mrprise  to  all  who  knew  him,  and  his  apt  quo- 
tation.«»  from  "Wesley  or  Fletcher  showed  that 
the  writings  of  these  great  founders  had  been 
wrought  closely  into  the  texture  of  his  thinking. 
His  studies  in  the  Hterature  of  the  last  century 

Sve  character  to  all  his  ministrations,  impart- 
%  to  them  a  finish  which  contributed  largely 
to  his  success.  On  the  last  Sunday  of  his  life, 
he  preached  to  his  congregation  from  the  text, 
*'Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let 
my  last  end  be  like  his."  Not  having  finished 
his  discourse,  he  announced  that  he  would  con- 
clude it  the  next  time  ho  preached.    The  fol- 


lowing Wednesday,  while  reading  a  portion  of 
a  published  sermon  to  his  wife,  he  dropped  tho 
book,  and,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
expired. 

IIALIBURTON,  Hon.  Thomas  Chandler 
(Sam  Slick),  a  well-known  English  author,  died 
at  Isleworth,  aged  68  years.  He  was  bom  at 
Windsor,  Nova  Scotia ;  was  educated  at  King's 
College,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1820.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly, and  in  1829  was  appointed  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  In  1840  he 
became  a  judg:e  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  two 
years  after  reragned  the  office  and  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
?assed.  In  1859  he  was  elected  Member  of 
•arliament  for  the  borough  of  Launceston, 
which  he  continued  to  represent  on  Conserva- 
tive principles  until  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment in  July,  1865,  when,  owing  to  the  infirm 
state  of  his  health,  he  was  not  a  candidate  for 
reflection.  He  was  a  frequent  and  fluent 
speaker,  but  was  more  widdy  known  by  his 
writings  both  in  t^urope  ana  America.  His 
earhest  literary  undertaking  was  a  series  of 
letters  entitled  "Lucubrations  of  Sam  Slick, 
the  Clockmaker,"  which  he  contributed,  in 
1835,  to  a  weekly  newspaper  of  Nova  Scotia, 
exhibiting,  in  a  tone  of  good-natured  raillery, 
peculiar  features  of  the  Yankee  character. 
These  letters  were  subsequently  collected  in  a 
volume,  and  they  have  been  several  times  re- 
printed. Soon  aiter  his  settlement  in  England 
he  produced  a  second  series,  under  the  title  of 
"The  Attach^;  or,  Sam  Slick  in  England,''  in 
which  British  society  is  amusingly  depicted; 
and  to  this  a  third  series  was  eventually  added, 
but  its  success  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  the 
earlier  volumes.  Besides  these,  his  best  known 
works,  Judge  Ualiburton  published  "  Historical 
and  Statistical  Account  of  Nova  Scotia ;  "  "  Let- 
ters to  Lord  Durham ; "  "  Bubbles  of  Canada ;  " 
"  The  Letter-Bag  of  the  Great  Western ; "  "  The 
Old  Judge ;  or.  Life  in  a  Colony ; "  "  Rule  and 
Misrule  of  the  English  in  America;  "  "Nature 
and  Human  Nature ; "  "  Wise  Saws ; "  etc.  He 
also  edited  several  works,  Including  one  on  the 
"  Settlement  of  New  England."  In  1858  Judge 
Haliburton  received  the  degree  of  D,  C.  L. 
from  the  University  of  Oxford. 

HAMBURG,  a  free  city  of  Germany,  Ac- 
cording to  the  new  constitution  of  1861,  the 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Senate  and 
the  "  Btlrgerschaft "  (Council  of  Burghers). 
Tho  Senate  consists  of  eighteen  members,  nine 
of  whom  must  be  lawyers,  while  of  the 
other  nine,  at  least  seven  must  be  merchants. 
The  senators  are  elected  for  life  ;  but  they 
may  tender  a  resignation  after  having  served 
for  six  years.  The  Senate  chooses  annually 
among  its  own  members  a  first  and  a  second 
Burgomaster.  First  Burgomaster  for  1865, 
Dr.  F.  Sieveking;  second  Burgomaster,  A. 
W.  Lutteroth-Lcgat.  The  "  BOrgerschaft " 
consists  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  mem- 
bers, of  whom  eighty-four  are  chosen  by  the 
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general  direct  eleotions,  and  the  others  hy  dif- 
ferent corporations.  The  new  constitution 
grants  foil  religions  liberty  and  makes  military 
Qu^  obligatory  on  every  citizen. 

Hamburg  has  an  area  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-fiye  square  miles,  and  in  1860  a  popu- 
lation of  229,941  inhabitants,  of  whom  175,- 
688  lived  in  the  city  (184,022)  and  the  two 
suburbs,  St.  George  and  St  Pauli.  At  the 
previous  census  of  1858,  the  population  had 
been  222,879.  In  the  "Budget"  of  1865,  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  were  estimated  at 
4,293,766  thalers.  The  public  debt,  on  Decem- 
ber 81, 1868,  was  22,742,332  thalers.  The  con- 
tingent of  Hamburg  to  the  Federal  army  is  2,168. 
The  value  of  imports*  amounted,  in  1864,  to 
778,016,770  marcs  banco,!  and  in  1868  to  788,- 
665,610.  The  movement  of  transmarine  ship- 
ping in  1864,  was  as  follows :  Entered,  5,012 
vessels,  together  of  465,909  lasts  (1  last= 6,000 
pounds);  cleared,  6,006  vessels,  of  468,074  lasts. 
The  merchant  navy  consisted,  at  the  dose  of 

1864,  of  580  vessels  of  79,880  lasts. 
HAMLINE,  Lbonidas  Lent,  D.  D.,  an  ex- 
Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  bom 
in  Burlin^on,  Hartford  County,  Conn.,  May  10, 
1797,  died  at  Moimt  Pleasant,  Iowa,  March  23. 

1865.  His  parents  were  reputable  members  of 
the  Congregational  Church.  His  fathei\,  Mark 
Hamline,  whose  ancestors  were  French  Hugue- 
nots, was  remarkable  for  decision  and  energy 
of  cnaracter,  for  moral  inte^ty,  and  for  his 
strong  Hopkinsian  views  of  Christian  doctrine. 
He  was  a  JS'ew  England  fanner  on  a  small  scale, 
teaching  school  a  part  of  the  year.  It  was  a 
grief  to  him  that  his  means  did  not  justify 
educating  this  son  according  to  his  wishes. 
The  parents  of  Mr.  Hamline  early  designed  him 
for  tne  ministry,  and  shaped  his  education  as 
far  as  possible  to  this  end.  Of  his  early  life 
little  can  be  said.  Ho  was  very  precocious, 
amiable,  and  obedient.  His  habit  of  intense 
study  was  formed  very  early.  On  arriving  at 
the  age  of  manhood  his  high  standard  of  quali- 
fication for  the  Christian  ministry  was  such, 
that  he  felt  he  had  not  an  experience  in  the 
divine  life  that  authorized  his  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  the  holy  ministry,  as  designed  by 
his  parents,  and  instead  thereof  studied  law, 
and  became  an  honorable  member  of  the  bar  in 
Ohio.  In  1828  he  was  impressed  as  never  be- 
fore with  the  solemn  verities  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  from  this  time  dated  the  period  of 
his  conversion.  The  same  year  he  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
After  a  successful  ministerial  career  in  various 
parts  of  Ohio,  under  the  direction  of  the  con- 
ference of  the  M.  E.  Church,  he  was  removed 
to  Cincinnati,  where,  in  the  exercise  of  his  cler- 
ical functions,  and  co-editor  of  the  "Western 
Christian  Advocate,"  and  in  1840  as  editor  of 

*  fVom  the  United  Sutca  18,288,290;  fh)m  Grest  Britain, 
252,577,680  marcs  banoa 

t  Banco  means  the  ralne  of  money  at  a  bank  as  dlstln- 
guishcd  from  Its  current  value.  At  Hambnrg  banco  is  worth 
about  281  per  cent,  more  than  cnirencjr.  A  marc  banco  is 
equal  to  about  thirty-fire  cents  in  United  States  money. 


"  The  Ladies'  Repository,"  he  remained  nearly 
eight  years.  His  person  was  oommandJDg,  hu 
voice  musical,  his  manners  engaging.  In  the 
pulpit  he  was  self-restrained,  self-possessed,  and 
grave  in  his  attitude,  utterances,  and  tones, 
showing  mingled  humOity  and  dignity.  Bis 
style  was  faultless,  but  to  say  this  is  not  enough, 
it  was  charming,  it  had  deamess,  energy,  purity, 
and  elegance.  His  sermons  were  finish^  Of 
Bishop  H.  one  of  his  peers  says:  ^^His  rhetoric 
was  faultless,  his  logic  was  carefully  constract- 
ed,  yet  always  sparingly,  often  briUiantly  logic 
all  ablaze.  He  rarely  delivered  a  dis(x>arBe 
which  might  not  have  been  printed  word  for 
word  as  it  fell  from  his  lips,  and  safely  snl)mit- 
ted  to  the  critical  eye.  His  manners  were 
courteous  and  his  spirit  kind,  and  although  he 
often  unbent,  he  never  lost  his  dignity."  In 
1844  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  As  a  presiding  and  execu- 
tive ofBcer  he  was  popular  and  successful,  bat 
under  the  pressure  of  disease  and  infirmities, 
which  in  his  estimation  disqualified  him  for  the 
arduous  duties  and  heavy  responsibilities  of  the 

Eiscopacy,  he  resigned  4hat  position  in  1852. 
iving  an  ample  fortune  he  devoted  his  last 
years,  as  fEir  as  his  health  would  allow,  to  lit- 
erary and  religious  studies  and  the  interests  of 
the  Church.  Besides  many  other  charities  he 
devoted  $50,000  in  one  month  to  two  colleges. 
He  was  the  subject  of  much  physical  snfferiDg 
during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  but  his 
resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  and  expressions 
of  holy  trust,  were  often  singularly  triumphant 
and  sublime.  His  last  woi^  were,  "0  chil- 
dren, this  is  wonderful  agony,  but  it  is  nothing 
to  what  my  Saviour  endured  for  me  on  the 
cross." 

HANOVER,  a  kingdom  belonging  to  the 
German  Confederation.  King  Georg  V.,  bom 
May  27, 1819,  succeeded  his  father  Ernst  Anpist 
on  November  18, 1861.  The  area  of  the  kingdom 
is  14,600  square  miles;  population,  in  1861, 
1,888,070,  in  1864,  1,928,492;  increase  in  three 
jrears.  1.88  per  cent  According  to  their  reh'g- 
lous  denominations,  1,584,767  belonged  (in  1864) 
to  the  Lutheran  Church,  98,010  to  the  Kefonn- 
ed,  226,009  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  12,424  to 
Judaism,  and  2,282  to  diflTerent  Christian  sects. 
The  capital  is  Hanover,  which  had,  in  1864, 
79,649  inhabitants.  The  receipts  in  the  "Bod- 
get"  of  1865-'66  were  estimated  at  20,786,950 
thalers;  the  expenditures  at 20,748,016 thalers; 
expected  surplus,  88,879  thalers.  The  pubhc 
debt,  on  January  1,  1864,  amounted  to  48,018,- 
274  thalers.  The  regular  army  consists  of  2^988 
men.  The  merchant  navy  was  composed  m 
1868  as  follows: 
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In  the  questions  of  German  politl(^  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Hanover  sides  nsnally  with  Austria 
and  Prassia  against  the  majority  of  the  minor 
States. 

HARMS,  Rev.  Loins,  a  Lutheran  pastor  and 
reformer,  bom  in  Hermannsburg,  in  the  king- 
dom of  ELanover,  in  1828,  died  in  that  town  in 
December,  1865.  His  father  was  pastor  of 
Hermannsbnrg,  a  parish  in  one  of  the  poorer 
di^cts  of  Hanover,  surrounded  by  a  barren 
heath,  from  which  the  poor  farmers  were  ao- 
enstomed  to  force  a  scanty  living.  The  popula- 
tioa  numbered  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand, 
and  there  was  at  least  the  usual  amount  of  in- 
temperance, and  other  vices,  and  pauperism  in 
tiie  community.  Educated  at  the  University 
of  Heidelberg,  he  had  been  aroused  from  the 
gpiritualdeadness  of  the  Orthodox  Lutheranism 
of  Hanover  at  that  period,  and  though  warmly 
and  intensely  attached  to  the  doctrines  and 
teachings  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  he  was  de- 
tennined,  in  his  own  ministry,  to  infuse  into  it 
a  Tigorons  and  earnest  spiritual  life.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  pastorate  of  Hermannsbnrg  on 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1848,  and  from  that 
time  forward,  though  not  possessing  a  vigorous 
eonstttution,  ne  was  one  of  the  hardest  working 
men  in  Europe.  He  prayed  much  and  often. 
While  other  people  were  asleep  at  midnight,  he 
was  engaged  in  earnest  prayer.  He  sought, 
above  all  things  else,  to  reach  the  hearts  of  his 
people.  For  this  purpose  he  studied  their  char- 
acter, their  language,  and  their  habits,  and  ti^eir 
temptataons.  His  sermons  made  little  parade 
of  learning  and  did  not  smack  of  the  University. 
They  were  plain,  simple  expositions  of  Scrip- 
ture in  the  language  and  adapted  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  common  people ;  and  his  illus- 
trations and  imagery,  though  pure  and  chaste, 
vere  drawn  from  the  events  and  objects  of 
erery-day  life.  In  this  mastery  of  the  language 
of  the  common  people  he  greatly  resembled 
Martin  Luther.  Everybody  understood  him, 
and  he  knew  the  road  to  every  one's  heart. 
He  preached  often  and  long,  sometimes  two 
bonis,  and  often  three  times  a  day;  yet  no  one 
seined  to  weary.  His  large  church  was  always 
crowded,  aisles  and  all.  Many  would  stand 
during  the  whole  service  for  want  of  room. 
His  sermons  were  like  mirrors,  in  which  the 
people  saw  themselves  portrayed  in  their  true 
diaracter,  and  often  in  a  light  which  would 
eaoae  them  to  weep.  He  had  also  evening  ser- 
▼ices  during  the  week,  for  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  something  entirely  new  in  Hanover, 
and  these  were  as  fully  attended  as  the  services 
on  Sunday. 

This  was  no  sudden  excitement  or  excess  of 
labor  to  be  followed  by  a  season  of  apathy  and 
dogg^shness.  He  was  a  man  of  great  thorough- 
ness and  system,  and  whatever  he  undertook  he 
carried  forward  with  the  utmost  resolution  and 
perastence  throughout  his  whole  career.  Hav- 
ing showed  his  people  their  sins,  and  led  them 
to  repent  and  break  off  from  them,  he  watched 
orer  them,  and  brought  them  constantly  under 


such  influences  as  would  serve  to  keep  them  In 
the  right  way.  He  was  specially  earnest  and 
careful  in  the  training  of  the  young.  His 
parochial  school  was  a  model  of  organization, 
and  both  in  its  intellectual  and  religious  train- 
ing was  surpassed  by  no  school  in  Hanover, 
and  ^rhaps  by  none  in  Germany.  He  often 
exammed  the  children  on  religious  subjects  him- 
selfj  and  with  a  thoroughness  and  insight  into 
theur  characters  which^was  very  remarkable. 
His  profound  scholarship,  especially  on  Biblical 
topics,  exhibited  itself  by  its  results  rather  than 
by  any  parade  of  learning. 

As  a  result  of  his  extraordinary  zeal  and  his 
abundant  labors,  it  was  stated  in  1862,  fourteen 
years  after  he  commenced  his  pastorate,  that 
there  was  not  a  house  in  Hermannsbnrg  where 
there  was  not  regular  family  worship,  morning 
and  evening;  there  were  no  absences  from 
church  unless  in  consequence  of  sickness,  and 
there  was  not  a  drunkard,  pauper,  or  habitually 
vicious  person  in  the  town.  But  the  most  ex- 
traordinary of  Pastor  Harms^  labors  were  those 
connected  with  the  foreign  missions  established 
by  him  in  the  southeastern  coast  of  Africa.  In 
1849  he  became  convinced  that  the  spiritual  life 
and  advancement  of  his  flock  demanded  relig- 
ious labor  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  their 
parish,  and  he  began  to  preach  on  the  duty  of 
bearing  the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  Some  twelve 
of  his  own  parishioners  offered  themselves  as 
missionaries,  when  they  should  have  under- 
gone suitable  instruction  and  training.  Pastor 
Harms*  brother,  also  a  minister,  undertook  tlieir 
training,  and  a  house  was  set  apart  for  them, 
which  became  thenceforth,  in  some  sort,  a  theo- 
logical seminary.  Others  soon  after  volunteered 
for  the  work,  and  were  received.  The  next 
point  to  be  settled  was  the  selection  of  a  mis- 
sionary fleld,  and  after  some  correspondence 
with  the  missionary  societies  of  the  Continent, 
none  of  which  seemed  fully  to  sympathize  with 
his  enterprise  or  purposes,  he  resolved  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  mission,  and  at  flrst  fixed 
upon  the  fierce  tribes  of  Eastern  Central  Africa, 
as  those  most  in  need  of  the  humanizing  and 
Christianizing  influence  of  missionary  labor.  It 
was  necessary  to  engage  a  passage  for  his  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  necessary  implements  of  in- 
dustry and  such  household  comforts  as  they 
required.  The  missionaries  were  but  few  of 
them  preachers,  the  remainder  being  teachers, 
artisans,  farmers,  etc.,  w*hose  principcd  qualifica- 
tions for  the  work  wer6  devoted  piety  and  ear- 
nest zeal  for  the  culture  and  moral  and  religious 
improvement  of  the  savages  among  whom  their 
lot  might  be  cast  Hermannsbnrg  is  an  inland 
town  on  the  Lunenburger  heath,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  great  port  of  Ham- 
burg in  the  hope  of  obtainmg  a  passage  to  the 
desired  scene  of  their  labors.  As  they  could  find 
no  vessel  bound  to  that  portion  of  the  •  East 
African  coast,  or  willing  to  take  them  thither, 
Pastor  Harms  thought  it  best  to  build  a  ship 
of  their  own.  They  did  so,  and  on  the  28th  of 
Oo*x)ber,  1853,  tho  fir?*;  party  of  missionaries  set 
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•ftil  for  their  field  of  labor.  On  arriving  off  the 
ooaBt  of  Zanzibar,  they  fonnd  the  Portognese 
authorities  unwilling  to  show  them  any  ^yor, 
and  the  native  tribes  so  ferocious,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  seek  elsewhere  for  a  field  of 
labor.  Thej  finally  landed  on  the  southeast 
coast  of  Africa,  among  the  Caffres,  near  the 
Zulu  country.  Here  for  a  time  they  had  a 
severe  struggle.  The  native  language  was  difi- 
cult  to  acquire,  and  ^le  natives  themselves 
either  hostile  or  insolent ;  but  in  the  end  the 

Eatienoe,  perseverance,  and  piety  of  the  simple- 
earted  Hermannsburgers  won  the  day.  They 
have  now  besides  theirprincipal  station,  which 
they  have  named  New  Hermannsburg,  fifteen  or 
more  out-stations,  and  about  two  hundred  in  all 
of  the  parishioners  of  Pastor  Harms  have  mi- 
grated thither.  Large  nmnbers  of  the  natives 
nave  gathered  into  villages  and  come  under  the 
influences  of  civilization,  and  many  of  them 
have  become  Christians.  This  mission,  though 
on  many  accounts  an  expensive  one,  inquiring 
Irom  $80,000  to  $60,000  a  year  for  its  support, 
was  wholly  sustained  through  the  efforts  of 
Pastor  Harms.  All  his  people  were  accustomed 
to  contribute  toward  it  according  to  their 
means,  and  a  small  amount  was  received  from 
voluntary  donations  from  abroad.  To  diffuse 
information  on  missionary  subjects  among  his 
people  and  afford  a  ready  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  them  and  their  foreign  mis- 
sionaries. Pastor  Harms  established  a  monthly 
missionary  periodical  called  Missiomhlatt^ 
which  he  edited,  and  which  attained  a  circula- 
tion of  14,000  copies  per  annum.  But  his  ex- 
cessive labors  proved  too  severe  for  his  enfee- 
bled frame,  and  for  the  lost  three  years  he  had 
been  affected  by  frequent  illnesses,  which  event- 
uidly  proved  fatal. 

HA  1  Tf,  a  negro  republic  in  the  West  Indies, 
occupying  the  west  portion  of  the  island  of  San 
Domingo,  and  divided  from  the  Dominican  re- 
public on  the  east  by  an  irregular  line  drawn  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Anses-4-Pitre  or  Peder- 
nales,  on  the  south  coast  to  that  of  the  river 
Massacre,  whicb  flows  into  the  bay  of  Manza- 
niUa,  on  the  north  coast.  Its  territory,  cor- 
responding to  that  of  the  ancient  French  colony, 
extends  between  latitude  IT  55'  and  19**  55^ 
north,  and  longitude  71  **  52'  and  74°  88'  west, 
and,  including  the  islands  of  TortUga,  Gonalve, 
etc.,  contains  10,091  square  miles,  divided  into 
six  departments,  subdivided  into  arrondisse- 
ments  and  communes.  The  population  is  es- 
timated at  about  700,000.  The  chief  towns  are 
Port  au  Prince,  Cape  Baytien,  Gonaives,  Oaves, 
Jacmel,  and  Jeremie.  Port  au  Prince,  or  Port 
Kepublicain,  is  the  capital  and  principal  seaport 
It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Gonaive, 
and  has  about  25,000  inhabitants.  Gonaives, 
fixty-five  miles  northwest,  is  situated  at  the 
northeast  extremity  of  the  same  bay.  Cape 
Haytien,  or  Cape  Francais,  is  the  principal  port 
on  the  north  coast  Jacmel  and  Cayes  are  the 
chief  ports  on  the  south  and  Jeremie  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  southwest  peninsula ;  and  on 


the  same  peninsula  are  found  Bainet,  St  LoQiSi 
and  Tiburon,  the  last  at  the  extreme  southwest 
of  the  island,  and  facing  on  the  bay  of  Gonaive, 
the  ports  of  Goave  and  Bon.  St  Nicholas  is 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  deep  bay  formed 
by  the  cape  of  the  same  name  and  the  main- 
limd  of  the  northwest  peninsula. 

The  government  of  the  republic  is  based  on 
the  constitution  of  1848 ;  the  sovereign  power 
is  recognized  to  be  in  tlie  people,  and  is  ex- 
ercised through  an  elected  President  The 
Legislature  or  National  Assembly  consists  of  a 
Chamber  of  Commons  and  a  Senate,  the  former 
composed  of  one  or  more  representatiyes  from 
each  commune,  elected  for  five  years,  and  the 
latter  of  six  members  from  each  department, 
elected  for  nine  years.  At  present  the  number  of 
Senators  is  thirty-six,  and  that  of  Representa- 
tives fifty.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  hi^ 
court  of  cassation,  being  the  high^  tribunal  of 
appeals,  with  superior  courts  in  the  capitals 
of  departments  and  subsidiary  and  primary 
courts  in  the  arrondissements  and  commnnes. 

President  of  the  Republic :  Gen.  N.  F.  Gef- 
frard,  elected  1858. 

In  the  budget  for  1864  the  receipts  were  es- 
timated at  38,710,800  (Haytien)  dollars,*  and 
the  expenditures  at  87,381,811 ;  surplus,  1,378-, 
989. 

The  commerce  of  the  island  during  the  years 
from  1860  to  1863  was  as  follows  (value  in  pi- 
astres fortes) : 


Importa. 

Exporu. 

I860 

8,787,000 

6,988,468 

10,466,745 

9,986.649 

8,688.900 

1861 

&S83t.e00 

1862 

ll,TO8,flM 
14,748.000 

1868 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  were,  in 
1863,  46  per  cent,  and  those  from  Great  Brit- 
ain 80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount 

The  movement  of  shipping  was,  in  the  years 
from  1861  to  1863,  as  follows: 


1S61. 

1862.          1         1S6SL 

VmmIc 

Toouft.  JV«U«U. 

Tonnaft.  jVeatd*. 

T(«-«<i 

Kntcrcd.... 

676 
675 

124,280 
121,924 

650 
843 

154,785     815 
155,493|    800 

187,217 
1HS» 

Total.... 

1,851 

246,204' 1.698  1   810,238  1,615 

271.573 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  1865,  an  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  in  the  northern  part  of  the  re- 
public, at  the  head  of  which  was  Gen.  Turin 
Salnavet.  On  May  9th  a  nrovisional  govern- 
ment was  organized,  and  on  May  lOth  the  rebels 
took  possession  of  Cape  Ilaytien  without  op- 
position from  the  government  troops,  not  a 
gun  being  fired  by  either  party.  The  towns 
of  Gonaives  and  St.  Mary  were  also  taken  by 

•  Haytien  dollars  (a<mrde»)  are  paper  mon^  of  changing 
Talue.  In  1868,  12.25  Ilaytien  dollars  were  equal  to  obo 
piastre  forte— one  Prussian  thaler,  or  sixty-nine  cenU  in 
American  money.  . 

*  Turin  Salnara  In  July,  1864,  had  attempted  to  s»»srf. 
nate  one  of  President  Oelmrd's  ministers.  He  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  a  court-martial,  t^at  escspcd  to  Bar 
Dominfa 
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ihe  rebels.  On  May  20th  Preadent  Geffrard 
issued  a  proclamation  granting  complete  am- 
nesty to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  and 
norUiwestem  provinces,  including  all  officers 
and  men  belonging  to  the  military  or  naval 
forces  who  might  surrender  to  the  legitimate 
authorities,  the  members  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment being  alone  excluded  from  the  benefits 
of  the  amnesty.  The  sections  continuing  in 
rebellion  against  the  government  were  by  the 
same  proclamation  declared  in  a  state  of  tdege, 
subject  to  inartial-law,  and  to  be  considered  as 
public  enemies.  In  another  proclamation,  dated 
May  27th,  the  President  appealed  earnestly  to 
the  people  and  the  military  to  use  every  effort 
to  speedily  crush  the  rcbelHon. 

Soon  two  columns  of  rebels  abandoned  their 
leaders  and  went  to  the  ranks  of  Gen.  Pa- 
pailler,  commanding  the  government  forces; 
their  renewed  aUegianco  being  signified  by  en- 
thusiastic cheers  for  President  GeflS-ard.  Gen. 
Mamset,  commanding  a  force  of  loyal  troops, 
in  advancing  to  attack  the  town  of  Plaisance, 
held  by  the  rebels,  was  met  by  a  white  flag  and 
cheers  for  Geffrard ;  and  interpreting  these 
sjinptoms  as  the  preliminaries  to  the  submission 
(^the  insurgents,  he  proceeded  with  a  few  men 
in  advance  of  his  corps  to  receive  the  seeming 
flag  of  truce,  when  the  rebel  party  fired  upon 
him,  killing  him  instantly.  Infuriated  by  this 
act  of  treachery,  the  national  forces  charged 
upon  the  rebels,  and  speedily  routed  them  with 
great  slaughter. 

At  the  beginning  of  June  the  rebels,  every- 
where defeated,  were  shut  up  in  the  town  of 
GapeHaytien.  All  the  members  of  the  pro- 
viaonal  government  soon  disappeared,  except 
Gen.  Salnave,  who  kept  the  city  at  the  head  of 
about  six  hundred  men  until  Kovember.  He 
captured  one  of  the  best  blockading  steamers, 
which  occurrence  greatly  increased  his  power 
of  resistance. 

On  October  23d  the  insurgents  had  a  naval 
engagement  with  the  British  gunboat  Bulldog. 
Some  Haytiens  had  taken  refuge  in  the  British 
consulate  at  OapeHaytien;  and  the  chief  of  the 
insurgents  demanded  that  they  should  be  given 
up  to  him.  A  refusal  was  returned  by  the 
consul,  but  they  were  taken  by  force  from  the 
consulate,  and  immediately  shot  The  Bulldog 
lying  in  the  port,  her  commander,  Capt  Wake, 
niade  remonstrances,  which  were  treated  with 
insolent  neglect.  He  then  opened  fire  on  one 
of  tiie  forts,  but  his  ship  ran  aground  during 
the  engagement ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  blow 
her  up,  and  to  escape  with  his  crew  in  his  boats 
to  a  steamer  belonging  to  President  Geffrard's 
government 

This  accident  hastened  the  end  of  the  rebel- 
lion. On  the  7th  of  November  the  British 
iteamers  Lily  and  Galatia  arrived  from  Jamaica, 
bringing  the  English  Consul  General,  St  John, 
from  Port  an  Prince.  The  rebel  leaders,  fear- 
ing the  probable  object  of  their  visit,  at  once 
sent  commissioners  on  board  to  learn  what  con- 
ditions were  to  be  proposed  to  thenL    These 


were  none  other  than  the  immediate  delivery 
of  Gen.  Salnave  and  Mr.  Delorme,  their  head 
and  front  Knowing  full  well  the  fate  re- 
served for  them,  it  could  hardly  be  supposed 
these  leaders  would  voluntarily  give  themselves 
up.  So  they  declined  the  honor,  but  at  the 
same  time  replied  that  as  they  were  unable  to 
offer  any  resistance,  they  would  quietly  give  up 
the  citv.  All  efforts  at  conciliation  having 
failed,  nre  was  opened  on  the  morning  of  the 
'9th  from  both  steamers  on  the  water  batteries 
and  all  the  forts  held  by  the  rebels,  which  were 
soon  demolished.  After  some  three  hours'  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  Madeleine,  it  was  assaulted 
by  Geflfrard's  troops,  and  taken  without  blood- 
shed, the  garrison  having  evacuated  it  the  night 
previous,  after  spiking  the  guns.  All  the  other 
forts  had  been  abandoned  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  guns  spiked.  Gen.  Salnave,  having  made 
up  his  mina  at  once  of  the  hopelessness  of  his 
position,  as  soon  as  ho  learned  that  the  British 
guns  were  to  be  turned  upon  him,  wished  to 
give  his  devoted  adherents  a  chance  to  seek 
their  safety  in  flight  and  to  do  the  same  him- 
self. Together  with  most  of  the  leaders,  he 
took  refuge*  on  board  of  the  American  steamer 
De  Soto,  which  conveyed  them  to  the  neigh- 
boring Dominican  port  of  Monte  Christi. 

During  the  bombardment,  and  before  Gef- 
frard's  troops  entered  the  city,  some  desperate 
characters  set  fire  to  the  principal  quarters,  and 
all  the  most  valuable  retail  shops  and  dwellings 
around  the  market  and  in  the  Kue  Espagnole 
were  soon  reduced  to  ashes.  They  also  tried 
to  destroy  the  foreign  warehouses  on  the  sea- 
side, but  without  success,  as  these  were  saved 
from  fire,  though  not  from  pillage,  having  been 
mostly  broken  open  and  plundered  of  every 
thing  they  contained,  particularly  the  houses 
of  such  persons  whose  occupants  were  known 
to  be  hostile  to  the  rebellion.  These  were  com- 
pletely gutted,  furniture  of  every  description 
oeing  thrown  into  the  streets  and  broken  up 
by  theonob. 

In  opening  the  Chambers,  President  Geffrard 
delivered  an  interesting  speech,  in  which,  after 
recapitulating  various  projected  refonns,  ho 
mentioned  the  following  facts  with  regard  to 
education:  "Public  instruction  has  received 
fresh  developments.  A  small  theological  col- 
lege, where  superior  education  is  imparted,  has 
been  founded  at  Port  an  Prince.  At  the  same 
time  two  establishments  have  been  created 
which  promise  happy  results :  one  is  a  school 
directed  by  the  Brothers  of  Christian  Instruc- 
tion ;  and  the  other  a  school  conducted  by  the 
Sisters  of  the  Oixler  of  St  Joseph  do  Ciuny. 
These  two  institutions  have  about  300  scholars. 
Our  other  scholastic  establishments  have  been 
augmented  to  the  number  of  eighteen  new 
schools,  and  the  number  of  scholars  from  14,600 
has  been  increased  to  15,697.  In  Europe  we 
have  eighteen  students  in  the  colleges  at  Paris 
and  Versailles,  and  twenty  placed  in  a  grand 
theological  college.  The  Uaytien  people,  the 
guide  of  the  African  race  in  the  paths  of  civili- 
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Eation,  is  destined  to  prove  to  the  other  nations 
that  the  descendants  of  that  race  are  not  inferior 
to  the  other  races  disseminated  on  the  face  of 
the  globe." 

HERRIKG,  John  Fbedebic,  an  English  punt- 
er, born  in  Surrey  in  1795,  died  at  Tunbridge, 
Kent,  September  23,  1865.  His  father  was  a 
London  tradesman,  an  American  by  birth. 
From  an  early  age  yonng  Herring  dbplayed  a 
taste  for  painting,  but  his  javenile  efforts  were 
confined  to  the  filling  in  of  coach  panels  and 
shop  sign-boards.  The  first  impulse  toward 
that  department  of  art  in  which  he  obtained  so 
much  success,  was  given  in  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  witnessed  a  race  for  the  St.  Leger,  at 
Doncaster,  to  which  he  went  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  in  search  of  employment.  For  several 
years  after  this  the  laborious  occupation  of  a 
stage  coachman,  between  Wakefield  and  Lin- 
coln, and  subsequently  between  London  and 
York,  was  varied  by  assiduous  application  in 
the  portraiture  of  the  animal  he  drove ;  and  so 
sucoessfy  was  he  in  this,  that  at  the  instigation 
of  friends  he  was  led  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  art,  and  obtained  in  a  short  time  a  name  and 
reputation  in  animal  painting  second  to  no  art- 
ist in  England.  For  thirty  years  he  took  the 
portraits  of  the  winners  of  the  Doncaster  St. 
Leger,  and  painted  a  large  number  of  racers 
and  racing  scenes  for  eminent  patrons  of  the 
turf.  He  painted  for  the  Queen  some  of  her 
favorite  horses,  and  executed  similar  commis- 
sions for  exalted  personages  m  foreign  coun- 
tries. Mr.  Hcrring^s  paintings  have  been  ex- 
tensively engraved,  and  his  popularity  has  been 
much  increased  thereby.  Among  the  number 
may  be  mentioned  **  The  Members  of  the  Tem- 
perance Society,"  "The  Baron's  Charger," 
"  Feedinff,"  "  The  Country  Bait,"  -^  The  Farm- 
er's Pet,^'  "  Quietude,"  "  Duncan's  Horses," 
and  "  Pharaoh's  Chariot  Horses." 

HESSE.  The  name  of  three  Gorman  States. 
I.  The  Electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel.  Elector: 
Friedrioh  Wilhelm  L,  bom  August  20)  1802, 
succeeded  his  father,  Wilhelm  II.,  on  November 
20,  1847.  The  area  of  the  Electorate  is  4,430 
square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  four  provinces : 
Lower  Hesse,  Upper  Hesse,  Fulda,  and  Hanau. 
The  population  was,  in  1861,  788,476 ;  and,  in 
1864,  745,063 :  increase  during  three  years, 
0.89  per  cent  The  capital  is  Cassel,  with  (1864) 
40,228  inhabitants.  The  annual  receipts  are 
estimated  in  the  "Budget,"  for  the  financial  pe- 
riod from  1864  to  1866,  at  5,108,810  thalers; 
the  expenditures  at  6,452,980  thalers. 

In  no  part  of  Germany  has  the  conflict 
between  the  (Government  and  the  people  been 
more  animated  and  protracted  than  in  Hesse- 
Oassel.  On  December  81,  1864,  the  Diet,  with 
all  votes  save  two,  declared  themselves  bound 
by  their  oaths,  in  case  there  should  be  no  im- 
provement in  the  pablic  affairs,  to  protect  the 
country  against  a  further  neglect  of  its  wel- 
fare. 

As  the  Elector  has  entered  into  a  morganatic 
marriage,  and  his  children  have  therefore  no  right 


of  succession,  the  Electoiate  will  after  his  deatli 
fall  to  a  branch  Kne. 

H.  The  Grand-duchy  of  Hesse-DarmsUdt 
Grand-duke :  Ludwig  IH.,  bom  June  9, 1806, 
succeeded  his  father  on  June  16^  1848.  The 
country  is  divided  into  three  provmces:  Upper 
Hesse,  Starkenburg,  and  Hhine-Hesse.  Area: 
8,761  square  miles.  Population  in  1861, 866,907; 
in  1864,  858,315.  As  to  religion,  in  1861, 690,- 
568  were  members  of  the  tfnited  Evangelical 
Church;  224,038  Roman  Catholics;  28,999 
Jews ;  4^07  members  of  other  denominations. 
Capital,  Darmstadt,  29,225 ;  largc^st  city,  Mflinz, 
42,704.  Yearly  receipts,  as  estnnated  in  the 
"Budget"  for  the  financial  period  from  1863  to 
1865,  9,292,968  florins ;  yearly  expenditures,  9,- 
081,885.  Surplus.  261,128.  Public  debt,  exdn- 
sive  of  railroad  debt,  about  8,100,000  florins. 
The  regular  army  oonsistod,  in  1864,  of  11,700 
men.  In  questions  of  German  politics,  the 
Government  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  went  hand-in- 
hand  with  Bavaria  and  Saxony  in  opposing  the 
policy  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 

HI.  The  Landgravate  of  Hesse-Hombnrg: 
Landgrave  Ferdinand,  bom  April  26,  1783; 
succeieded  his  brother  Gustav,  on  September  8, 
1848.    Area  135  square  mDes.    Population,  in 

1864,  27,374,  among  whom  there  were  7,412 
Lutherans ;  4,950  Homan  Catholics ;  1,005 
French  Eeformed;  694  German  Reformed; 
1,138  Jews.    The  receipts,  in  the  "Budget"  for 

1865,  are  estimated  at  500,520  florins;  theex- 

Senditures  at  441,166 ;  expected  surplus,  69,854 
orins.  The  army  consists  of  366  men.  Hesse- 
Homburg  is  the  only  State  in  Germany  which 
has  no  constitution ;  the  one  formed  in  1848 
having  again  been  abolished  in  1862.  After 
the  death  of  the  cjiildless  Landgrave,  the  Kttie 
country  will  be  united  with  Hesse-Darmstadt. 
HETHERINGTON,  Wiwjaic  M.,  D.  J>. 
LL.  D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Free  Chnrch  of 
Scotland,  bom  in  Dumfrieshire,  Scotland,  died 
at  Glasgow,  May  ,28,  1865.  In  early  life 
he  worked  as  a  gardener  both  in  Scothmd 
and  England,  which  occupation  he  abandoned 
in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  the  clerical  pro- 
fession, and  this  he  did  so  effectually  that  he 
became  exceedingly  popular  both  as  a  preacher 
and  a  writer.  Boon  after  being  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
in  Hamilton,  to  the  late  Dr.  Meek,  whose 
daughter  he  married.  In  1836  he  was  pre- 
sented by  Lord  Torphichen,  to  the  parish  of 
Torphichen,  in  Linlithgowshire,  of  which  he 
was  minister  at  the  time  of  the  dismption.  fo 
1857  when  the  Assembly  came  to  fill  the  diair 
of  the  Free  College  of  Glasgow,  called  into  ex- 
istence by  the  munificence  or  Dr.  Clark,  of 
Wester  Moffat,  Dr.  Hetherington  was  appointed, 
on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Hanna,  one  of  the  P^^^ 
sors  of  divinity,  which  charge  ho  aHy  filh^ 
until  laid  aside  by  illness.  For  two  sessions  his 
lectures  were  read  by  clerical  friends,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  college  committee;  bnt there 
being  no  hope  of  ultimate  recovery,  the  Assem- 
bly of  1864  made  permanent  provision  for  the 
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managoment  of  bis  class  bj  tbo  appointment  of 
Dr.  1^7  Boms  as  bis  ooUeagao  and  successor. 
Among  bis  other  labors,  Dr.  Hetberington 
acted  as  editor  of  tbe  "  Free  Church  Magazine," 
A  periodical  that  eiy  oycd  a  wide  and  deserved 
popularity  under  bis  regime^  from  its  commence- 
ment till  about  tbe  year  1848  or  1849.  He 
was  tbo  author  of  a  "  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,"  a  "  History  of  tbe  Westminster  As- 
sembly," and  various  other  works. 

HELDHETH,  Riouasd,  an  American  author, 
and  lato  United  States  Consul  at  Trieste,  bom  in 
Decrfield,  Mass.,  June  22, 1807,  died  at  Florence, 
Italy,  July  11,  1865.  His  father  was  an  eminent 
Congregational  clergyman,  and,  at  the  period 
of  h^  son's  birth,  was  preceptor  of  the  flourish- 
ing Academy  in  Deerfield.  Being  fitted  for 
coUege  at  Phillips'  Exeter  Academy,  his  father 
having  removed  to  that  town,  Richard  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1826,  having  proved  Imnself 
a  iQccesdiil  student  of  the  prescribed  course, 
without,  however,  entirely  confining  himself 
to  it  ^Bsides  bis  extensive  readings  in  history, 
pohtical  economy,  and  ethics,  be  became  ftmiU- 
iv  with  tbe  whole  body  of  Greek  and  Latin 
aathors  in  their  original  languages.  He  then 
entered  the  ofiSoe  of  Tbeopbilus  Parsons,  after- 
wards Dane  Professor  in  the  Law  School  of 
Cambridge,  where  his  remarkable  power  of 
dose  and  long-continued  application  excited  the 
astonishment  of  all  who  knew  him.  In  1827, 
during  Mr.  Hildretb's  residence  in  Newbury- 
port,  bis  literary  life  took  its  commencement  in 
a  series  of  articles  contributed  to  a  magazine 
then  lately  started  in  Boston  by  Mrs.  Sarah 
Jane  Hale.  Not  long  after  be  became  a  con- 
tributor to  Willis'  "Boston  Magazine" — tbe 
first  editorial  experiment  of  that  popular  writer; 
and  still  subsequently  to  #)sepb  T.  Buckmg- 
ham's  "  New  England  Magazine." 

In  July,  1832,  while  practising  tbo  legal  pro- 
fession in  Boston,  he  was  induced  to  accept  the 
po8t  of  editor  of  tbe  "  Boston  Atlas,"  the  ex- 
ponent or  organ  of  Bufhs  Choate,  Caleb  Gush- 
ing, and  other  rising  politicians,  who  were  then 
associated  together,  and  for  several  years  Mr. 
HOdreth's  connection  with  tbe  new  paper  gave 
it  a  decided  preeminence  among  the  political 
joomals  of  New  England.  His  articles  were 
remarkable  for  tbe  vehemence  of  their  tone,  tbe 
doaeness  of  their  reasoning,  their  elaborate  his- 
torical illustrations,  and  the  point  and  vigor  of 
thdr  diction.  If  strongly  partisan  in  their  spirit, 
it  was  impossible,  with  bis  earnest  nature,  to 
ha/e  been  otherwise.  His  perceptions  were 
dear,  his  convictions  of  an  iron  strength,  and 
he  hated  compromise.  His  love  of  controversy 
was  also  innate  and  genuine ;  it  bad  tbe  force 
of  a  passion. 

in  heahh,  in  tbe  autumn  of  1884,  compelled 
'Hi.  Hildretb  to  seek  a  residence  on  a  plan- 
tatioD  at  the  South,  where  he  lived  for  about 
a  year  and  a  baH  and  wrote  the  story  of 
*J  Archy  Moore,"  subsequently,  in  1852,  repub- 
lished in  an  enlarged  form  under  the  title  of 
'*  The  "White  Slave."    During  the  summer  of 


1886  Mr.  Hildretb  employed  his  pen  in  trans- 
lating from  the  French  of  Dnmont  a  work 
under  the  title  of  "  Bentham's  Theory  of  Legis- 
lation." He  also  at  the  same  time  wrote  a 
*'  History  of  Banks,"  and  passing  the  winter  of 
1837-88  in  Waslungton  as  correspondent  of  the 
"  Boston  Atlas,"  returned  to  the  editorial  chair 
a  warm  supporter  of  tbe  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  Gen.  Harrison. 

Abandoning  journalism,  Mr.  Hildretb  next 
published  his  "bespotism  in  America,"  and  in 
1840,  for  the  benent  of  bis  health,  again  bad 
resort  to  a  warmer  climate.  During  a  three 
years'  residence  at  Demerara,  in  British  Guiana, 
ne  acted  successively  as  editor  of  two  news- 
papers published  in  Georgetown,  the  capital  of 
the  country,  and  also  found  time  to  write  bis 
"  Theory  of  Morals,"  published  in  1844,  as  well 
as  the  "Theory  of  Politics,"  printed  in  1853. 
Mr.  Hildretb  then  turned  his  attention  to  com- 
pleting bis  "  History  of  the  United  States." 
This  horded  him  constant  occupation  for  seven 
years,  during  which  he  wrote  bttle  else.  The 
first  volume  was  issued  in  1849,  and  the  entire 
work  in  tbe  three  succeeding  years. 

The  composition  of  this  work  bad  been  a 
favorite  purpose  with  Mr.  Hildretb  for  many 
years  before  its  actual  commencement.  His 
study  of  American  history,  without  reference 
to  the  original  sources  in  public  records  and 
other  manuscript  authorities,  had  been  exten- 
sive, if  not  profound;  bis  habits  of  research 
were  methodical  and  accurate ;  and  bis  fidelity 
to  what  be  deemed  tbe  true  functions  of  tbe 
historian  was  vigilant  and  alert.  Although^ 
from  perhaps  a  deliberate  purpose,  be  had 
avoided  all  ornament  and  elegance  in  style,  the 
work  may  justly  be  considered  tbe  most  accu- 
rate, faithful,  and  well-digested  history  of  the 
United  States  ever  published.  For  several 
years  previous  to  bis  acceptance  of  the  consul- 
ship at  Trieste,  Mr.  Hildretb  was  a  resident  of 
New  York,  and  during  that  time  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  columns  of  the  "  Tribune  " 
and  the  "  New  American  Oyclopoedia,"  and  tbe 
amount  of  literary  drudgerv  which  he  perform- 
ed while  suffering  from  feeble  health  attests 
his  singular  mentol  vigor  and  activity.  His 
industry  was  a  perpetual  marvel.  With  him, 
mental  labor  was  not  a  recreation,  but  a  passion. 
His  memory  was  capacious  and  exact,  and  bi3 
knowledge  of  Amencan  politics,  of  legislation, 
and  of  legal  decisions  was  both  extensive  and 
accurate.  In  his  personal  character,  Mr.  Hil- 
dretb bad  the  credit  of  habitual  austerity.  He 
bad  no  morbid  love  of  gdning  friends,  no  cow- 
ardly fear  of  making  enemies,  always  expressing 
himself  honestly  wiuiout  regard  to  consequences ; 
still,  to  his  intimate  friends  be  daily  revealed  a 
disposition  of  true  modesty  and  sweetness. 
Having  busied  himself  in  bis  comparatively 
leisure  hours  with  the  writing  of  bis  "  Japan 
as  it  Was  and  as  it  Is,"  his  health  shortly  after- 
wards entirely  gave  way,  which,  in  addition  to 
the  severe  attacks  of  mental  depression  to  which 
be  bad  always  been  subject,  prostrated  hiiy 
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utterly.  In  1861  he  received  the  appoiDtment 
of  United  States  Consul  at  Trieste,  being  tiien 
by  the  dying  bed  of  his  eldest  sister,  through 
whose  earnest  and  tender  solicitations  he  was, 
afler  much  doubt  and  fear,  induced  to  accept 
the  position,  and  left  her  grave  to  embark  for 
Earopo.  His  wife  and  son  accompanied  him, 
and  under  the  sunny  skies  of  Italj  he  for  a 
time  recovered  a  good  measure  of  his  former 
health.  But  it  soon  agidn  gave  way  under  the 
pressure  of  his  official  and  still  continued  liter- 
ary labors.  During  the  summer  of  last  year 
he  became  almost  insane,  and  recovered  his 
mental  consciousness  only  to  sink  gradually 
away  into  the  arms  of  death. 

HILL,  Lieut-Gen.  Ambbosb  Powell,  an 
officer  in  the  Confederate  army,  bom  in  Cul- 
pepper County,  Va.,  in  1824,  Inlled  in  the  as- 
sault on  Petersburg,  Va.,  April  2,  1865.  His 
father  was  for  many  years  a  leading  politician 
and  merchant  in  Culpepper  County.  The 
future  lieutenant-general  entered  the  Military 
Academy  in  1843,  and  graduated  with  fair 
standing  in  his  class  in  1847,  in  the  same  class 
with  Gen.  Bumside.  There  being  no  vacancy, 
he  received  the  brevet  rank  of  second  Ueuten- 
ant  in  the  first  artillery,  and  on  the  22d  of  Au- 
gust of  the  same  year  attained  a  fiill  second 
lieutenancy.  Ho  was  promoted  to  be  first  lieu- 
tenant in  September,  1851,  and  in  1855  to  be 
captain.  In  November  of  that  year  he  was 
appointed  an  assistant  on  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey,  in  which  he  continued  till  March 
Ist,  1861,  when  he  resigned  his  connection  with 
the  regular  army;  and  when  Virginia  seceded 
from  tne  Union,  he  sought  and  received  an  ap- 
pointment from  Gov.  Letcher  as  colonel  of  the 
13th  regiment  of  Virginia  volunteers.  He  was 
attached  to  Johnston  s  army,  and  stationed  at 
first  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  in  the  battle  of 
Manassas,  or  Bull  Run,  came  in  with  Johnston's 
troops  in  season  to  turn  the  issue  of  the  battle. 
At  Williamsburg,  in  May,  1862,  he  held  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general,  an^  distinguished 
himself  as  a  gallant  fighter  in  tha«  "battle.  For 
his  bravery  in  this  battle  he  was  made  m^'yor- 
general,  and  on  the  25th  of  June,  1862,  formed 
one  of  the  council  of  war  held  in  Eichmond. 
He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Mechanicsville  on 
the  26th  of  June,  and  in  the  succeeding  battles 
of  what  is  known  as  "The  Seven  Days,"  he 
was  a  prominent  actor,  and  gained  a  brilliant 
reputation  for  bravery  and  skill  in  the  handling 
of  his  troops  He  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
battles  of  Cedar  Run,  or  Cedar  Mountain,  in 
the  Groveton  or  second  Bull  Run  battle,  in 
the  attack  near  Centreville  on  the  80th  of 
August,  at  Chantilly,  and  in  the  campaign  before 
Washington,  in  which  Gen.  Pope  was  the  Fed- 
eral commander.  On  the  14th  of  September, 
1862,  he  captured  Harper's  Ferry,  and  made  a 
forced  march  to  Antietam  Creek,  where  he  ar- 
rived in  season  to  take  part  in  that  severe  but 
indecisive  battle,  and  on  the  19th  repulsed  the 
Federal  troops,  who  crossed  the  river  in  pur- 
suit of  the  rebels,  with  heavy  loss.     In  the 


battle  of  Fredericksburg,  December  18, 1862,  liis 
division  formed  the  right  of  Jackson's  force, 
and  fought  desperately,  finally  repulsing  Uie 
Federal  troops.    At  ChanceUorsviUe,  in  Mny, 

1863,  his  division  formed  the  centre  of  Jack- 
son's command,  and  participated  in  that  flank 
movement  by  which  Hooker's  right  was  so 
eftectually  crushed.  When  "  Stonewall "  Jack- 
son received  liis  death  wound,  the  command 
devolved  on  Gen.  Hill,  who  was  himself  se- 
verely wounded  soon  after.  For  his  giQlantrj 
in  this  battle  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-general, 
and  placed  permanently  in  command  of  one 
of  the  three  great  corps  into  which  the  army 
of  Virginia  was  divided.  On  the  1st,  2d,  and 
3d  of  July,  1868,  he  led  his  corps  in  the  severe 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  thougli  suooessfol  the 
first  day,  was  unsuccessful  on  the  second  and 
third.  In  the  autumn  of  1863  he  was  con- 
cerned in  the  affair  at  Bristoe  Station  witli  a 

E art  of  his  corps,  but  was  repulsed  with  serious 
)ss.    In  the  great  battles  of  the  spring  of 

1864,  Gen.  HiU  was,  next  to  Gen.  Lee,  tbe 
most  prominent  actor  in  the  army  of  Vii-ginia. 
On  the  5th  of  May,  from  2  p.  m.  till  long  after 
nightfall,  he  was  engaged  in  a  most  desperate 
but  indecisive  conflict,  and  the  early  dawn 
would  have  found  him  in  a  position  of  extreme 
peril  had  not  Longstreet's  corps  been  bronglit 
up  to  reenforce  him  at  2  a.  m.  The  fighting  of 
the  6th  of  May  was  very  severe,  and  in  this 
Hill  took  a  full  share,  hut  it  was  no  more  de- 
cisive than  that  of  the  previous  day.  In  the 
movement  towai'd  Spottsylvania,  Hifi  wded  by 
his  counsel,  but  his  corps  was  not  engaged. 
In  the  battle  of  Mechanicsville,  Hill's  corps  sos- 
tained  the  brunt  of  the  attack,  and  under  his 
eye  fought  with  great  heroism.  In  the  battle 
of  the  3d  of  Junefat  Cold  Harbor,  the  corps 
was  at  first  in  reserve,  but  supported  the  other 
coros  before  the  battle  was  over.  On  the  22d 
of  June  his  corps  and  Longstreet's  repulsed  the 
attempt  of  the  Federal  troops  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  "Weldon  Railroad,  and  drove  them 
back  with  severe  loss.  At  the  explosion  of  the 
mine  on  the  lines  of  Petersburg,  on  the  80th 
of  July,  in  the  engagement  at  Reams'  Station, 
on  the  25th  of  August,  in  the  battle  of  Hatch- 
er's Run,  October  28-80,  and  the  subsequent 
movements  in  that  vicinity,  in  December,  1864* 
and  February,  1865,  Gen.  HOI  led  hU  corps 
with  great  ability,  and  in  almost  every  instance 
repulsed  the  Federal  troops.  When  the  final 
attack  upon  the  South  SWe  Railroad  and  the 
defences  of  Petersburg  came  (March  29-Apni 
2),  Gen.  Hill  was  active  and  indefatigable  in  i»s 
exertions  to  rcpd  the  Federal  attack,  and  on 
the  2d  of  April,  for  the  possession  of  the  worto 
in  front  of  Petersburg,  his  corps  was  opposed 
to  the  6th,  9th,  and  part  of  the  25th  Federal 
corps,  almost  single-handed,  and  then,  as  al- 
ways, exposing  hhnself  to  fire  without  hesita- 
tion, he  was  instantly  killed  by  a  rifle-shot,  and 
as  tune  was  pressing,  the  evacuation  of  the  citj 
bemg  determined  upon,  was  buried  the  same 
day. 
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HOLLAND.  (See  NExnERLANDs). 
HOLSTEIN.  (See  Sohlkswig-Holstein.) 
HOOKER,  Sir  William  Jackson,  F.  R.  8.,  an 
eminent  En^^lbh  botanist  and  Director  of  the 
Bojal  Gardens,  bom  in  Norwich,  England,  1 785, 
dSed  at  Kew,  Augnst  12, 1865.  From  his  early 
bojhood  he  devoted  himself  to  botanical  pur- 
suits, and  with  so  much  success  that  he  was 
erentaally  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Bot- 
any in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he 
greatly  endeared  himself  to  the  students,  not 
only  bj  his  ability  as  a  lecturer,  but  by  his 
kind  and  genial  disposdtion.  With  knapsack 
upon  his  back  and  a  collecting  case  at  his  side, 
he  practically  taught  his  pupils  the  science  he 
00  much  loved.  In  1809  he  visited  Iceland, 
md  gave  subsequently  an  account  of  the  bot- 
any of  that  region  in  his  "Tour  in  Iceland." 
In  1832  he  was  removed  to  a  wider  sphere  of 
HiefulnesB,  being  appointed  Curator  of  Kew 
Gardens,  which  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
created.  In  1835  he  was  knighted,  and  in 
1845  received  the  degree  of  D.  C5.  L.  from  the 
Umversity  of  Oxford,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Doke  of  Wellington,  then  the  Chancellor.  Be- 
sdes  innumerable  articles  in  magazines  and  re- 
views, Sir  William  was  the  author  of  "  The 
British  Flora,"  "Flora  Borealis  Americana," 
"Icones  Fllicnm,"  "Genera  Filicum,"  "Musci 
Exotica,"  "Mnscologia  Britannica,"  etc.,  and 


also  the  botanical  portion  of  the  work  of  Ad- 
miral Beechev's  account  of  his  voyage  of  dis- 
covery in  tie  Arctic  regions.  Sir  William 
Hooker  was  a  member  of  nearly  all  the  learned 
and  scientific  societies  both  upon  the  Continent 
and  in  America. 

HUNGARY,  a  country  of  Europe,  formerly 
an  independent  kingdom,  subsequently  united 
with  Austria.  Before  1849  Hungary  embraced, 
in  a  constitutional  sense, besides  Hungary  Proper, 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  the  Hungarian  Litorale 
(coast  land  on  the  Adnntic),  and  in  its  widest 
acceptation  also  Transylvania,  the  Military 
Frontier,  and  Dalmatia,  with  an  aggregate  pop- 
ulation of  about  15,000.000.  In  1849  all  these 
dependencies  were  detached.  Some  counties 
of  Hungary  Proper  were  annexed  to  Transyl- 
vania, others  were  set  apart  to  form  the  new 
crown  land  of  the  Servian  Waywodeship  and 
Banat,  and  the  remainder  was  to  form  an  Aus- 
trian crown  land  and  province.  In  the  most 
limited  sense  the  crown  land  would  have  con- 
tained about  9,000,000  inhabitants. 

The  recent  history  of  Hungary  cannot  be 
understood  without  an  acquaintance  with  the 
diversity  of  the  races  inhabiting  the  countries 
belonging  to  the  Hungarian  crown.  Accord- 
ing to  the  last  Austrian  census  of  1857,  tlie 
race  statistics  of  these  countries  were  as  fol- 
lows : 
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1 
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50 
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1,818 
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TratuylTania 
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7,C83 

102,813 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  Mag- 
yars are  the  predominant  race,  but  that  the 
combined  non-Magyar  nationalities  have  a  large 
majority  over  the  Magyars. 

The  year  1865  marks  a  turning-point  in  the 
rdation  of  Hungary  to  Austria.  The  unflinch- 
ing resistance  of  the  Hungarians  to  the  Di- 
ploma of  October  20,  1860,  acd  the  Patent  of 
rebmary  26,  1861,  by  which  the  Government 
of  Austria  endeavored  to  consolidate  all  the 
crown  lands  into  one  empire,  caused,  at  length, 
the  Government  to  yield,  to  abandon  the 
poKcy  of  centralization  which  had  hitherto 
oeen  pursued,  and  to  enter  upon  a  policy  of 
federation,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Hungarians  and  most  of  the  non-German 
crown  lands.  On  September  20th,  the  Em- 
peror published  the  celebrated  Rescript,  by 
which  the  efficiency  of  the  Patent  of  February 
26, 1881,  was  suspended.  (See  the  text  of  the 
Rescript,  under  Austria.)  Simultaneously  witn 
the  Rescript  the  following  documents  were 
published  hr  the  more  immediate  use  of  the 
countries  appertaining  to  the  Hungarian  crown : 

LetUr  of  Convoeatum.—'We,  Francis  Joseph  I., 
etc,  etc.,  animated  by  the  sincere  desire  for  the 
bappiness  of  oar  subjects,  by  stren^hcninar  with  the 
royal  unction  the  solemn  coronation  and  promul- 


gation of  our  royal  diploma  the  ties  uniting  us  to  our 
dear  kingdom  of  Hungary,  we  shall  open  anew  the 
field  presented  to  us  by  the  possibility  of  deliberating 
with  the  estates  and  representatives  of  the  countrv. 


and  by  passing  with  them  salutary  laws  upon  t^o 
affairs  ot  our  countries  belonc^inff  to  the  crown  of  St. 
Stephen,  our  jB^lorious  apostolical  predecessor,  upon 
the  just,  ec^uitable,  and  desirable  solution  of  the 
pending  political  questions,  and  upon  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  constitutional  rights  of  our  dear  kingdom 
of  Hungary  with  the  existence  and  unavoidable  exi- 
gencies  of  the  power  of  our  empire.  For  this  pur- 
pose, and  also  to  deliberate  according  to  the  desire 
of  our  paternal  heart,  after  the  happy  solution  of  the 
above-mentioned  questions,  upon  others  concerning 
the  public  welfare,  the  protection  and  promotion  of 
the  material  and  intellectual  interests  or  the  country, 
we  convoke  a  general  Diet  in  our  royal  fVee  city  of 
Pesth  for  the  18th  December  of  this  present  year, 
and  with  God's  help  will  open  and  direct  it  in  person. 

In  consequence  of  which,  etc. 

Rescript  to  tAs  Boyal  GovemnurU  of  Hunqary, — 
We,  Francis  Joseph  I.,  etc..  animated  by  the  ear- 
nest desire  of  our  paternal  heart  to  bring  about  a 
happy  solution  of  the  constitutional  questions  and 
others  of  high  importance,  bound  up  with  the  mate- 
rial and  moral  welfare  of  our  dear  kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary, and  which  equally  apply  to  the  vital  conditions 
of  the  entire  monarchy  and  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, we  have  convoked  the  Diet  of  Hungary  for  the 
ICth  of  December,  1865,  in  our  royal  tree  citv  of 
Pesth,  and  have  resolved  to  apply  the  electoral  law 
approved  by  our  sanction  of  January  7,  1801.  In 
virtue  of  our  royal  sovereign  power,  W9  allow  tho 
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committeea  of  tho  counties  and  the  representatires 
of  the  roTal  fVee  towns,  dissolyed  by  our  autograph 
letter  of  November  6, 1861,  to  meet  in  place  of  tJie 
countj  assemblies  appointed  bj  article  5  of  the  law 
of  1848,  iu  order  to  iorm  the  electoral  districts  and 
the  central  electoral  commissions.  We  therefore 
hereby  desire  jou  earnestly  to  take  without  delay  all 
the  legal  measures  necessary  to  carry  out  the  elec- 
tions. 
Given  at  our  capital  of  Vienna,  September  18, 1865. 

(Signed)  FRANCIS   JOSEPH. 

(Countersigned)    GEORGE  VON  HAILATH. 

At  the  recent  electoral  camnaign,  three  par- 
ties were  in  the  field.  Firstly?  the  Old  Con- 
servatives,  nnder  the  leadership  of  Zsedenvi, 
who,  before  1848,  went  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Government  against  the  Liberals  and  Radicals. 
The  leader  of  the  party  thus  defined  the  pro- 
gramme for  tho  coming  Diet : 

1.  The  historical  privileffes  and  the  integrity  of  the 
Hungarian  crown  must  Be  upheld,  and  witn  them 
the  nghts  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  2.  The  Diet  must 
be  completed  in  accordance  with  Law  6  of  the  year 
1848  (it  provides  for  a  proper  representation  of  the 
people),  ftod  with  Law  7  (it  relates  to  the  union  be- 
tween Uungary  aud  Transylvania).  8.  As  the  laws 
'  of  1848  form  the  legal  basis  of  the  Hungarian  Consti- 
tution, they  can  only  be  altered  by  the  mutual  con- 
sent or  the  crown  and  the  nation.  4.  The  differences 
between  Hungary  and  the  other  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire must  be  settled  in  accordance  with  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  5.  There  must  be 
an  independent  and  responsible  Government. 

Secondly,  the  liberal-constitntional  or  "Ad- 
dress-Party," under  the  leadership  of  Deak  and 
Baron  EOtvds.  They  received  the  latter  name 
because  they  proposed  and  carried  at  the  last 
Diet  of  1861  an  "address"  to  the  "Kmg" 
Franz  Joseph,  in  which  tho  latter  was  recog- 
nized as  a  ruler  of  Hungary,  upon  condition  of 
his  fulfilling  the  duties  Imposed  upon  him  hy 
tho  constitution  of  the  country.  Their  chief 
organ  is  the  Pesth  "Naplo."  Tho  views  of 
this  party  are  thus  explained  by  Baron  EOtvOs, 
in  a  speech  to  his  constituents : 

It  is  high  time  that  Hungary  should  seriously  en- 
deavor to  come  to  an  unoeretanding  with  her  sov- 
ereign, but  her  representatives  must  be  careful  not 
to  lose  sight  of  three  things :  1.  They  must  not  for- 
get that  Hungary  with  ihQ  paries  adncxa  (Transylva- 
nia, Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia)  is  a  perfectly 
free  and  independent  country.  2.  They  must  stron- 
uously  uphola  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Con 
stitution,  and  take  care  that  Hungary  has  as  great  a 
share  as  the  other  parts  of  the  monarchy  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  general  affaira  of  the  empire.  At  the 
same  time  they  must  take  care  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  Hungary,  by  means  of  the  sovereign,  is 
united  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  very 
laws  which  guarantee  our  independence  indissolubly 
unite  Hungry  and  Austria,  and  the  common  inter- 
ests of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries  render  it 
necessary  that  they  should  live  together  in  peace  and 
harmony.  8.  The  representatives  of  tho  Hungarian 
nation  must  neither  interfere  with,  nor  infringe  on, 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  part  of  the  empire. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  this  party, 
they  designated  the  following  as  the  chief  feat- 
ures of  their  political  programme : 

There  must  needs  be  for  the  two  countries  (Austria 
and  Hungary)  one  and  the  same  minister  for  foreign 
affain.    The  two  countries  must  also  have  one  and 


the  same  minister  of  war,  but  tlie  Hungarian  Diet 
will  only  ^nt  to  the  common  army  a  number  of  re- 
cruits, which  number  will  be  determined  during  the 
next  session.  As  Hungary  cannot  possibly  allow  the 
Austrian  Reichsr&th  to  legislate  tor  her.  the  two 
countries  cannot  have  one  and  the  same  chief  of  the 
finance  department  Hungary  will  take  on  her 
shouldera  a  due  share  of  the  national  debt,  tkj  about 
two-fifths  of  it,  and  will  also  annually  contnbate  a 
certain  sum  toward  the  expenditure  of  the  war  de- 
partment. There  can  be  no  question  of  the  forma* 
tion  of  a  senate  for  the  mana^ment  of  thoee  matters 
which  concern  both  countries,  "as  the  Hangaritn 
Diet  must  treat  directly  with  the  sovereign  or  his 
representative."  The  Hungarian  laws  of  the  year 
1848  were  drawn  u{»  in  a  great  hurr^,  and  require 
revision, ''  but  the  thing  must  be  done  m  a  legal  waj. 
That  is,  the  laws  must  he  changed  b^  the  Hungariao 
Diet,  and  not  by  means  of  an  impenal  patent  The 
Hungarian  Diet  will  not  be  complete  unless  TransTl- 
vania  be  represented  in  it,  that  principality  having 
been  incorporated  with  Hungary  in  the  year  1648." 

The  third  of  the  political  parties  of  Hungsry 
is  the  Radical-constitutional  or  the  "Resok- 
tion  "  Party,  receiving  tho  latter  name  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  proposed  at  the  Diet 
of  1861,  instead  of  an  "address,"  a  simple 
"  resolution,"  plainly  declaring  the  rights  and 
grievances  of  Hungary.  Both  the  Resoluticm 
Party  and  the  Old  Conservatives  mitigated  their 
distinctive  party-principles,  and  all  the  three 
parties  agreed  upon  some  of  the  most  important 
points  to  be  demanded  from  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment On  the  other  hand,  all  agreed  in 
highly  eulogizing,  the  Bescript  of  September 
20th,  and  in  manifesting  a  readiness  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  ihe  Emperor  of  Austria. 
The  election  resulted  in  the  return  of  a  minor- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  "  Address  "  party. 

The  Hungarian  Diet  was  opened  by  tho 
Emperor  on  December  14th,  at  the  palace  of 
Ofcn.  His  M^osty,  after  greeting  the  assembled 
deputies,  spoke  of  the  hindrances  which  had 
hitherto  prevented  an  a^astment  of  the  rels- 
tions  between  the  Empero>"  and  Hungary,  and 
of  obstacles  to  be  removed.  The  diflBcnlties 
which  had  hitherto  arisen  were  chief  yowbg 
to  the  different  points  from  which  the  two  par- 
ties set  out ;  on  the  one  side  forfeiture  of  rights, 
and  on  the  other  unbending  maintenance  of 
rights,  as  of  an  uninterrupted  lawful  inher- 
itance. 

The  Emperor  said  he  took  his  stand  on  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,*  which  guarantees  the 
autonomio  political  and  ludicial  administration 
of  Hungary,  as  well  as  the  inseparable  union  of 
aU  the  lands  of  the  Hungarian  crown.  The 
reciprocal  position  of  the  lands  of  the  Hungarian 
crown  is  therefore  to  be  regulated  before  all 
things  by  the  meaning  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion. For  this  reason  the  Diet  of  Transylva- 
i^a  had  been  summoned  to  revise  the  laws  of 

♦  The  **  Pragmatic  SahcUod  **  was  drawn  upby  Kari  TL 
in  order  to  aeoore  to  hla  only  daughter,  Maria  Tbereea,  the 
ancceaaion  contrary  to  the  former  law  of  Hunnryi  which  pro- 
claimed anooeaaion  In  the  male  line  only.  It  waa  aobmiu^ 
to  the  Diet  of  Hungary  in  1T28,  and  only  aceepted  wHh  th« 
expreas  atipnlaUon  that  that  coontiy,  and  all  the  bads  eon* 
nectod  with  it,  hhoald  retain  their  complete  IndepcndeBCC  « 
they  had  possessed  it  of  old,  heing  mted  according  to  thew 
own  lawB  and  cnatoma,  which  were  to  be  oanflnne<t  by  vnts 
monarch  before  hla  coronation. 
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onion ;  the  Hungarian  Diet  would  also  be  called 
q)on  to  consider  thoroughly  the  statutes  of 
1848,  relating  to  the  same  subject.  As  to 
Oroatia,  the  Emperor  called  attention  to  what 
had  been  said  concerning  Hungary  in  his  Re- 
script at  the  opening  of  the  Diet  at  Agram, 
and  expressed  a  wish  that  both  countries  might 
come  to  an  agreement  on  the  matter. 

First  and  foremost,  however,  it  was  import- 
ant that  special  attention  should  bo  paid  to  the 
'  treatment  of  those  interests  common  to  all  the 
lands  of  the  monarchy.  Much  is  said  of  th^e 
in  ihe  Pragmatic  Sanction,  but  many  changes 
have  taken  place  since  the  date  of  that  instru- 
ment)  and  modifications  in  the  treatment  of 
tlune  interests  mast  necessarily  be  made.  Con- 
stitational  rights  have  been  granted  to  the  other 
lands  of  the  imperial  realm. 

The  nature  of  these  interests  had  been  set 
forth  in  the  October  Diploma,  and  a  common 
constitutional  treatment  of  them  was  most  im- 
peratively required  for  the  sake  of  the  xmity 
of  the  realm  and  its  continuance  as  a  strong 
power,  to  which  all  otJier  considerations  must 
be  subordinate.  Regulations  for  this  treatment 
had  been  set  forth  in  the  February  Patent; 
bnt,  as  that  had  been  much  objected  to,  and 
the  Emperor  was  only  anxious  to  bring  about 
an  agreement  founded  on  a  general  recognition 
of  its  necessity,  he  had  suspended  the  February 
Patent  by  that  of  September. 

Both  the  October  and  February  Diplomas 
wonld  be  laid  before  the  Hungarian  Diet  for  ex- 
ammation  and  acceptance ;  and  he  hoped  that  if 
mo^ficatiohs  were  introduced,  they  would  be 
made  in  conformity  with  the  primary  and  vital 
leomrements  of  the  realm. 

In  close  connection  with  this  matter  stands 
a  refision  of  some  of  the  laws  of  1848,  to  the 
formal  validity  of  which  no  objection  is  made, 
hot  the  execution  of  which  cannot  take  place, 
nor  the  oath  to  maintain  them  be  taken,  until 
they  have  been  divested  of  their  prejudicial 
bearinss.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  in- 
angnnJ  Diploma  may  be  made  out,  and  when 
the  coronation  has  taken  place,  propositions 
^ending  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  will  be 
hud  before  the  Diet. 

The  Emperor  referred  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
task,  and  the  heavy  responsibility  attending  its 
acoomplishmenl  He  spoke  some  words  ex- 
pressive of  confidence  in  the  members  of  the 
vietf  and  gave  utterance  to  a  hope  that  with 
the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  their  task  would 
be  brought  to  a  happy  termination,  and  then 
dedared  the  Diet  to  be  opened.  The  effect  of 
the  speech  was  good,  and  great  enthusiasm  pre- 
vttled.  All  parties,  without  any  exception,  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  satisfaction  with  it 

On  December  20th  tlie  Chamber  elected 
Charles  Szentivanyi  President  by  179  out  of  229 
votes,  and  Count  Julius  Andrassy  first  Yice-Pres- 
ident  by  185  out  of  211  votes.  Both  belong  to 
the  "Address"  party.  On  December  21st  the 
i»w  Preddent  and  Vice-President  addressed  the 
House.     Hie  former  confined  himself  to  a  few 


words,  saying  that  a  dangerous  doctrine— the 
doctrine  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  special  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary— had 
been  set  aside ;  that  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  the  Hungarians,  had  been 
reintegrated,  and  that  it  would  serve  as  the* 
basis  of  the  statute  laws  of  Hungary  and  of  the 
hereditary  (German)  provinces  of  the  empire. 
The  Vice-President  made  a  longer  inaugural 
speech,  in  which  he  said  that  the  western  por- 
tion  of  the  empire  should  be  convinced  that  the 
rights  of  Hungary  are  in  unison  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  empire,  but  that  parliamentary 
centralization  is  opposed  to  those  rights.  "  Our 
mm,"  continued  Count  Andrassy,  "  should  not 
be  the  triumph  of  Hungary,  but  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  power  of  Austria.  I  trust  that 
Hungary  will  keep  in  view  the  rights  of  mtj- 
esty  and  the  material  interests  of  the  empire." 
The  sitting  was  then  a^oumed  till  the  10th 
January. 

The  present  Upper  Chamber  of  the  Hungarian 
Diet,  according  to  the  "Pesth  HimOk,"  is  com- 
posed of  no  fewer  than  729  members.  They 
are :  Four  members  of  the  Imperial  family  (the 
Archdukes  Albrecht,  Joseph,  and  Stephen,  and 
the  ez-Duke  of  Modena),  27  Roman  Catholic 
and  Greek  Catholic  archbishops  and  bishops. 
10  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  Oriental 
Greek  Church,  11  high  dignitaries  (Reichs- 
banner-herren),  87  lord-lieutenants  of  counties, 
430  counts,  and  188  barons.  Ten  bishops,  two 
barons,  one  lord-lieutenant,  and  fifteen  other  per- 
sons who  have  seats  and  voices  in  the  Upper 
House,  sent  in  excuses  for  their  non-appearance. 

The  Transylvanians,  on  December  Idth,  at 
their  Diet  at  Kolosvar  (Klausenburg),  assented 
to  the  annexation  to  Hungary.  By  an  im- 
perial Rescript,  dated  December  26th,  the  Diet 
was  summoned  to  send  representatives  to  the 
Hungarian  Diet,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
the  revision  of  the  first  article  of  the  Transyl- 
vanian  laws  of  1848,  which  relates  to  the  union 
of  the  grand  principality  with  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary.  In  a  second  Rescript  the  Emperor 
orders  the  Transylvanian  authorities  to  begin 
with  the  elections  as  soon  as  possible.  In  con- 
sequence of  some  territorial  changes  made  since 
1848,  Transylvania  was  to  send  seventy-three 
deputies  to  tlie  Hungarian  Diet,  instead  of 
sixty-nine,  as  before.  The  Upper  House  of  the 
Hungarian  Diet  was  also  to  be  reUnforced  by  a 
number  of  Transylvanian  "  Regalisten  " — per- 
sons of  note — who  received  royal  letters  patent, 
authorizing  them  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers. 

The  Diet  of  Croatia  was  opened  on  Novem- 
ber 12th.  The  Government  commissioner,  who 
acted  as  representative  to  the  King  on  this  oc- 
casion, communicated  to  the  Diet  the  October 
Diploma  and  the  Febfnary  Patent,  and  requested 
that  body  to  take  into  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  a  parliamentary  union  of  Croatia  and 
Austria.  He  also  announced  that  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  would  be  crowned  as  King  of  Hun- 
gary and  Croatia,  and  invited  the  Diet  to  send 
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representatives  to  the  ceremony.  He  farther 
stated  that  the  question  of  the  future  regulation 
of  Uie  Dalmatian  adminbtration  would  be  dis- 
cussed only  after  the  definitive  settlement  of 


the  future  constitutional  relations  of  Croatia  to 
the  central  Austrian  Government.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  the  Diet  had  not  taken  anj 
definite  action. 


XLLINOIS.  From  the  State  census  taken 
June  80,  1865,  it  appears  that  the  population 
amounted  to  2,151,007,  a  gain  of  489,056  since 
the  census  of  1860.  No  returns  were  received 
from  seven  counties,  and  their  population  has 
been  given  as  it  was  in  1860.  The  estimated 
gain  in  these  counties  is  19,118,  making  a  total 
gain  of  458,169.  The  increase  in  Sangamon 
Oounty  is  15,990,  or  forty-nine  per  cent  The 
population  of  Chicago  was  178,539,  a  gain  of 
68,000  since  the  last  census. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  in  the  State  for  1865  was  $391,- 
683,284--$34,894,231  more  than  for  tlie  pre- 
ceding year,  and  $8,000,000  less  tlian  the  ex- 
ceedingly high  valuation  of  1857. 

The  Legislature  met  on  the  81st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1864,  the  day  to  wliich  it  had  been  pro- 
rogued by  Governor  Yates.  Both  Houses  were 
Republican.  Governor  Yates,  in  his  message, 
which  was  a  lengthy  one,  gave  tlie  following 
statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
State: 

Purchased  and  paid  off  by  the  State,  with  the 
Central  Railroad  ftind,  fhnn  December  1, 
1S62,  to  December  1&,  1864,  State  indebted- 
ness— 

Principal $8I^983  41 

Interest,  arrears  of  interest,  etc 80,158  98 

$906,147  89 
Ten  per  cent,  paid  on  registered  canal  bonds 
by  Canal  T^U8teo^  instalments  July,  1863, 
and  July,  1801,  five  per  cent,  each 289,188  88 

$1,195,280  72 
Permanent  debt  fbnded  and  nnftmded— amount 
of  ditferent  classes  of  State  indobtedno3s  out- 
standing December  16, 1864— 
Illinois  Bank  and  Internal  Improvement  Stock,      $81,000  00 

Illinois  Internal  Improvement  Stock 42,000  00 

Internal  Improvement  Scrip 19,570  88 

Liquidation  Bonds 884,650  21 

"Sew  Internal  Improvement  Stock 1,84S,407  85 

Interest  Bond%  1§47 1,206,886  96 

Interest  stock,  1S57 704,404  75 

Two  certificates  for  arrears  of  Interest 1,002  58 

Eeftmded  Stock 1,887,000  (0 

Normal  University  Bonds 65,000  00 

Thornton  Loan  Bonds  (act  approved  February 

21,1861) 182,000  00 

Balance  Canal  Claims  under  Thornton  Loan 

Act 8,624  68 

War  Bonds 1,679,100  00 

Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  Bonds,  payable  in 

New  York 1,618,000  00 

Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  Bonds,  payable  in 

London 1,681,658  89 

Interest  Certificates,  Canal  Stock  not  regis- 
tered         17,661  88 

Canal  Scrip  signed  by  Governor 2,616  97 

One  hundred  and  twenty-one  Macalllster  and 
Btebblns  Bonds,  wbicn,  according  to  state- 
ment of  C.  Macalllster,  would  amount,  Jan- 
uary 1, 1 865,  to  about 27,000  00 

Total $11,178,564  45 

The  amount  derived  from  the  two  mill  tax  on 
the  assessment  of  the  year  1863,  appUoable  to  the 


dividend  on  State  indebtedness,  presented  to 
the  Auditor  January  1,  1865,  was  $600,000,  ' 
which,  added  to  the  amount  extinguished  with 
the  Central  Railroad  fund,  made  an  aggregate 
of  $1,796,000  since  December  1,  1862.  The 
seven  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the 
Central  Raiboad  for  the  years  1863  and  1864, 
paid  to  the  State,  amounted  to  $705,908.61 
On  the  Ist  of  January,  1866,  the  State  debt 
was  $10,651,714.31,  showing  a  reduction  diff- 
ing  the  year  1865  of  $526,850.14. 

In  his  message  the  Governor  recommended 
the  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Agricultural,  Me- 
chanical, and  Commercial  Statistics. 

Richard  Oglesby  was  inaugurated  Governor 
for  four  years.  The  Legislature  adjourned  at 
the  close  of  the  month  of  January,  not  having 
transacted  business  of  any  general  int«^ 
Richard  Yates  was  elected  Senator  for  six 
years,  receiving  sixty-four  votes  to  forty-tiiree 
for  James  C.  Robinson.  At  the  election  held  for 
county  officers  in  November,  1865,  Union  tick- 
ets were  elected  in  twenty-two  counties  hith- 
erto Democratic,  while  none  were  gained  hj 
the  opposition. 

Tlie  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
State  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  new 
ones  are  being  added  to  their  numbers.  Prom- 
inent among  them  are  the  American  Watch 
Factory,  and  the  Milk  and  Beef  Condenaing 
Establishment  at  Elgm,  and  the  Pottery  Works 
at  Peoria.  Owing  to  the  high  and  fluctuatiDg 
taxes  on  spirits,  most  of  the  distilleries  were 
closed,  and  the  enormous  com  crop  of  1865  re- 
mained unused.  Com  sold  for  ten  cents  a 
bushel,  and  it  was  used  to  some  extent  for  fad, 
being  found  to  be  cheaper  than  wood. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  State  for  the  yearfe 
estimated  at  5,000,000  pounds,  or  10,000  bale, 
being  an  enormous  increase  over  the  crop  of 
1864.  Tliis  cotton  is  produced  principally  bj 
negro  labor.  On  an  average,  one  thousand 
pounds  of  unginned  cotton  were  raised  to  the 
acre,  amounting,  at  ten  cents  per  pound,  to 
$100  an  acre.  The  seed  sells  at  retail  for 
twenty-five  cents  per  bushel — a  quantity  was 
sent  to  St.  Louis  for  manufacture  into  oil  It 
is  now  regarded  by  the  farmers  as  the  surest 
and  most  profitable  crop  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State. 

On  the  first  of  November  the  driU  in  the 
new  Artesian  well  at  Chicago  penetrated  a  vem 
of  pure  water,  which  flowed  steadily,  at  the  rate 
of  600,000  gallons  a  day.  The  water  is  dear, 
sparkling,  and  pure ;  and  though  but  nine  feet 
fiom  the  other  well,  has  no  trace  of  sulphur, 
and  has  a  temperature  of  about  tifty-cij^*  de- 
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gross  Fahrenheit.  The  exact  depth  of  the  well 
at  the  tune  water  was  stmck  was  694  feet  6 
inches.  The  diameter  of  the  bore  from  the 
surface  to  the  bottom  is  five  inches.  Fragments 
of  the  rock  last  penetrated  were  bronght  to  the 
sor&oe,  and  doselj  resemble  Athens  marble. 
Traces  of  iron  are  discernible  immediately  above 
&is  rock.  The  smface  of  the  ground  on  which 
the  well  is  located  is  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
below  tiio  level  of  the  surronnding  prairie. 
While  in  the  first  well  the  stratom  of  Joliet 
marble  passed  through  was  over  one  hundred 
feet  thick,  in  the  second  well,  onlj  nine  feet 
distant,  it  was  over  two  hundred  feet  in  thiok- 
Mfls.  The  water  has  a  head  of  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  city.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  enlarge  the  new  well  to  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  for  the  purpose  of  power,  and  also 
to  enlarge  me  old  well  to  twen^  inches.  Dur- 
ing the  months  of  November  and  December 
the  water  from  the  new  well  was  permitted  to 
flow  into  ponds  covering  an  area  of  twenty-five 
acreSf  in  order  to  obtain  a  supply  of  ice,  and 
12,000  tons  have  already  been  stored.  The 
wdl  was  bored  in  accordance  with  directions 
given  by  Spiritualists,  on  whose  charts  it  was 
maiked  down  that  water  would  be  struck  at  a 
depth  of  seven  hundred  feet. 

On  the  17th  of  April  Crosby's  Operarllouse 
md  Art  building  was  inaugurated.  It  has  a 
front  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  four 
stories  high,  is  of  Athens  marble,  and  in  the 
moduli  Italian  style.  The  theatre  has  an  au- 
ditorium 86  by  95  feet,  and  65  feet  high,  finkhed 
in  the  composite  style.  Three  thousand  persons 
can  make  their  exit  in  from  three  to  five  min- 
utes. The  building  cost  $400,000,  and  occupied 
a  Tear  in  erection. 

On  the  30th  of  August  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
mfiTce  building  was  dedicated.  This  fine  edifice, 
instructed  by  the  enterprise  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  Chicago,  cost  $400,000.  The  main 
building  is  93  feet  wide,  181  feet  deep,  and  100 
&et  hi^  The  main  hall  used  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  is  143  feet  by  89,  and  44  feet  fi^m 
floor  to  ceiling.  It  receives  Ught  through 
eighteen  colored  windows,  and  is  adorned  with 
pszntings,  frescoes,  etc. 

Attention  having  been  called  to  the  evils  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  discharge  of  the  sew- 
ers into  the  Chicago  Biver,  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  Legislatnre  on  the  16th  of  February,  pro- 
ridibg  for  the  completion  of  the  Illinois  and 
liicbigan  Canal,  upon  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
State  in  1836,  which  was  to  make  a  cut  through 
the  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries  from  those  of  the  lakes  deep 
enoogh  to  cause  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan, 
to  permanently  flow  into  the  Desplaines,  and 
finally  into  the  Illinois  River.  The  effect  of 
this  wonld  be  that  twenty-four  thousand  cubic 
fe^  per  minute  of  Lake  Michigan  water  wonld 
flow  through  the  city,  carrying  away  all  im- 
parities, and  absorbing  all  noxious  gases.  The 
length  of  the  work  to  be  done  is  twenty-six 
miks.  The  present  level  of  water  in  the  canal 
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is  eight  feet  above  low  water  in  the  lake,  and 
the  canal  is  to  be  cut  down  to  nine  and  a  half 
or  ten  feet  below  ordinary  water  in  the  lake. 
The  work  commences  at  Bridgeport,  ^ve  miles 
from  the  city,  and  terminates  at  Lock  No.  2  on 
the  summit  The  work  was  let  on  the  26th  of 
September,  for  $997,641.46.  The  earthwork 
contains  2,426,866  cubic  yards,  and  the  rock- 
work  864,649  cubic  yards.  The  work  is  to  be 
finished  by  the  1st  of  September,  1868,  or  the 
contractors  are  to  forfeit  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  work  already  completed,  to  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

The  work  on  the  Lake  Tunnel  has  been 
steadily  continued,  and  its  completion  is  ex- 
pected in  October,  1866.  During  the  year  the 
seven  cylinders  at  the  crib  were  forced  down  to 
their  places.  They  are  nine  feet  in  diameter, 
and  were  forced  down  by  screws,  a  pressure  of 
sixty  tons  being  required  to  drive  them  through 
the  hard  day.  This  work  was  completed  on 
the  81st  of  November,  and  operations  were  at 
once  conunenced  on  the  shaJt  At  each  end 
nearly  twelve  feet  per  day  are  being  excavated. 
The  tunnel  has  been  carried  out  from  the  shore 
end  4,280  feet  The  soil  passed  through  is  a 
hard  blue  clay,  interspersed  with  pebbles.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  for  the  masons  to  keep 
close  up,  or  the  clay  would  begin  to  fiake  off, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  water  would  be  admit- 
ted. A  shaft  is  to  be  extended  sixty  feet  east- 
ward from  the  crib,  with  the  view  at  some 
Mure  time,  as  the  harbor  fills  up,  of  carryijig 
it  a  mile  further  out,  to  renew  the  supply  of 
fresh  water. 

The  total  cost  of  the  buildings  erected  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  during  the  year  was  $7,- 
610,000.  The  valuation  of  property,  real  and 
personal,  is  $64,709,177. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  total  amount 
of  fiour,  and  fine  and  coarse  grains,  shipped  from 
Chicago  during  the  year : 

Flour,  barrels. 96T,6flO 

Wheat,  bushels 6,928,668 

Corn,         **        24,277,221 

Oats,         •*        8,778,408 

Rje,         "        717,795 

Barley,     ♦*        460,210 

From  the  first  of  April  to  the  dose  of  the 
year  there  were  received  262,874  head  of  beef 
cattle,  against  279,883  for  the  same  period  for 
the  previous  year,  and  459,871  live  hogs. 

The  losses  by  fires  during  the  year  amounted 
to  $1,205,006 ;  insurance,  $942,142. 

The  election  held  in  the  State  during  the 
year  was  for  the  choice  of  local  officers.  In 
the  various  counties  the  Republicans  retained 
the  control  of  all  which  they  held  during  the 
previous  year,  and  gained  twenty  in  which  the 
opposition  had  at  the  previous  election  chosen 
the  local  officers. 

The  division  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State  ac- 
cording to  political  associations  was  as  follows : 

SvxaH.  Hooa*.  Joint  baUoi 

Bepublicacs 14  CI  68 

Democrats 11  84  46 

BcpnblioonmiOorlty,....    8  17  20 
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INDIA,  British,  a  dependency  of  Great 
Britain  in  Asia.  By  the  act  21  and  22  Victoria, 
cap.  106,  called  "  An  Act  for  the  better  Gov- 
ernment of  India,"  sanctioned  Aognst  2,  1858, 
aU  the  territories  formeriy  under  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  of  the  East  India  Companj  are  vested  in 
the  Qneen.  One  of  the  English  Secretaries  of 
State,  called  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
is  invested  with  all  the  powers  heretofore  ex- 
ercised by  the  Company  or  by  the  Board  of 
OontroL  The  Secretary  is  assisted  by  a  Oonncil 
of  State  for  India,  consisting  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers, of  whom  seven  are  elected  by  the  Court 
of  Directors  from  their  own  body,  and  ei^ht 
are  nominiU;ed  by  the  Crown.  The  Executive 
authority  in  India  is  vested  in  a  Governor- 
General  or  Viceroy,  Appointed  by  the  Crown, 
and  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India.  Governor-General  in  1866, 
Sir  John  Lidrd  Mair  Lawrence,  Bart,  born 
March  4  1811,  appointed  Governor-General  of 
India,  November  28,  1868.  The  salary  of  the 
Gk>vemor-General  of  India  is  £80,000  a  year, 
exdusive  of  allowances  which  may  be  estimated 
at  £10,000.  Under  the  Governor-General  the 
Government  is  executed  by  a  Supreme  Council, 
ritting  in  Calcutta,  consisting  of  five  ordinary 
and  from  six  to  ten  extra-ordinary  members. 
The  ministry  is  divided  into  the  departments  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  FinanceSjInterior,  Military  Ad- 
ministration»  and  Public  Works,  and  the  minis- 
ters form  part  of  the  Supreme  Council.  The  min- 
isters, the  members  of  the  Supreme  Council,  the 
Executive  Governors,  and  Lieutenant  Govern- 
ors of  the  various  territories  and  provinces,  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor-General.  The  total 
revenue  for  the  year  1868-'64  was  £44,618,- 
,082;  the  expenditure,  £44,684,686;  surplus, 
£78,347.  The  revenue  for  the  year  1864-'65, 
as  provifflonally  returned,  was  £46,284,106; 
expenses,  £46,628,249 ;  revenue  for  1865-'66, 
la  estimated  in  the  "Budget,"  £46,488,760; 
<:xpenses.  £47,186,980;  deficit,  £698,170.  The 
debt  of  India,  according  to  a  return  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  fbr  India,  in  September, 
1864^  was  £116,721,122;  but  this  included 
£2,081,970  capital  of  railway  companies  re- 
maining in  the  Home  Treasury,  and,  on  the 
other  l^d,  did  not  include  the  charge  for  the 
dividend  on  the  £6,000,000  capital  stock  of 
tiie  East  India  Company,  which  is  subject  to 
redemption  by  Parliament  under  the  act  of 
1833. 

The  area  of  the  British  dominions  in  India  is 
estimated  at  088,722  square  miles;  and  the  es- 
timates of  the  population  vary  from  185,000,- 
000  to  200,000,000.  The  English  popuktion 
amount  to  only  126,946,  of  whom  84,088 
are  connected  with  the  army.  The  actasH 
strength  of  the  army  was,  on  April  80,  1862, 
78,174  Europeans,  126,918  natives:  total,  204,- 
087.  The  imports  from  India  into  the  United 
Kingdom  were,  in  1864,  £62,287,869 ;  the  ex- 

Sorts  of  home  produce  from  the  United  King- 
om  to  India,  £19,896,146. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1861,  the  Master  of 


the  Bolls,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Oommor. 
Pleas,  Sir  E.  Ryan,  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Jostioe 
Willes,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Macleod  were  appointed 
commissioners  to  prepare  a  body  of  substontiTe 
law  for  India.  The  first  instalment  of  the 
labors  of  these  commiss&(mers,  in  the  fbrm  of 
tiie  law  of  succession  and  inheritance  applicable 
to  all  Christians  and  others  who  wish  to  adopt 
it,  was  passed.  It  is  remarkable  as  being  in 
advance  of  English  legislation,  by  abolishing  the 
distinction  between  movable  and  immovable 
property,  and  allowing  married  women  to  re- 
tain their  own  property.  The  machinery  of  the 
Small  Cause  Courts,  which  have  proved  most 
popular,  and  in  some  cases  self-supporting,  was 
improved  in  such  a  way  as  promises  to  afford 
litigants  securities  for  justice  without  the  de- 
lay and  expense  of  appealing.  The  act,  so 
much  discussed  the  previous  year,  for  abolish- 
ing the  grand  jury  in  the  presidency  towns, 
and  providing  circuit  courts  and  speoal  Jones 
for  the  trial  of  European  offenders  in  the  inte- 
rior, was  passed.  The  peculiar  position  of  the 
160,000  Parsees  in  India  was  cared  fbr,  after 
years  of  discusaon,  by  creating  matrimooisl 
courts  in  which  a  high  court  judge,  aided  bj 
Parsee  delegates,  wiU  hear  suits  relating  to 
marria^  ana  divorce. 

FinaJly,  the  legislation  of  the  year  was 
marked  by  a  most  comprehensive  measure  for 
the  management  and  preservation  of  Govern- 
ment Forests  dae  to  the  labors  of  Drs.  Cleg- 
hom  and  Brandis.  India  now  eiyoys  as  en- 
lightened and  practically  useful  rules  for  the 
preservation  of  her  great  nurseries  of  timber 
and  fhel,  as  any  European  power,  while  private 
rights  are  not  ruthlessly  interfered  with  as  in 
some  despotic  countries. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  proofe  of  Ac 
advancing  civilization  of  India  is  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  railroads.  It  appears  from  tholssl 
annual  report  (1865)  of  Mr.  Juland  Danvera, 
the  (Government  director  of  the  Indian  railway 
companies,  that  the  system  of  guaranteed  rail- 
ways comprised,  in  1866,  a  length  of  4,917 
miles,  of  which  8,186  were  open  for  traffic. 
The  net  profits  in  the  year  ending  the  80th  of 
June,  1863,  on  2,151  miles  of  railway,  amonnted 
to  £690,884;  and  to  £915,077  in  the  year  end- 
ing the  80th  June,  1864,  on  2,489  miles.  The 
number  of  passengers  conveyed  in  the  kttcr 
year  was  11,781,683,  compared  witii  9,343,540 
in  the  former.  The  total  expenditure  of  capital 
on  the  lines  which  were,  in  1866,  open,  or  in 
bourse  of  constmctiou,  amounted  on  the  Ist  of 
May,  1866,  to  £64,941,029.  The  expenditore 
was  estimated  at  £6,000,000— abont  £1,800,- 
000  to  be  expended  in  England,  and  £8,850,000 
in  India.  The  total  amount  estimated  to  be 
required  for  the  undertakings  would  reach 
£77,500,000.  The  number  of  shareholders  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1864  was  29,808  in  Eng* 
land,  and  777  in  India,  the  latter  number  con- 
sisting  of  884  Europeans  and  898  natives.  There 
were  also  6,468  debenture  holders.  Un  to  the 
end  of  1864  the  Government  had  advanced 
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£18,160,589  to  the  railway  oompanies  for 
goaranteed  interest,  but  about  £8,800,000  had 
been  paid  bock  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  rail- 
ways, leaving  nearly  £10,000,000  still  due  to 
the  GkxTermnent 

Very  interesting  information  on  current  Hin- 
doo literatore  is  given  by  Garcin  De  Tassy, 
member  of  the  French  Institute,  and  professor 
of  I&ndoo  language  and  literature  at  the  Im- 
perial School  of  llviuff  Oriental  Languages  at 
the  '*Bibliothdque  Onentale"  of  Paris,  in  hia 
last  opening  discourse  of  the  *'  Cours  de  Hin- 
dustani." According  to  De  Tassy,  journalism 
fioorishes  in  the  country.  A  new  weekly  peri- 
odical has  lately  appeared  at  Agra,  entitled 
Bahrai  JEThand  Amrit^  a  name  of  genuine 
Oriental  style,  meaning  "  Ambrosia  for  India." 
It  has  a  significant  religious  design.  Its  founders 
recognize,  in  principle,  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Yedas,  and  ^orce  their  practical  teachings, 
but  aim  to  recall  their  coreligionists  to  the 
parity  of  the  ancient  faith.  A  native  society 
ieems  to  have  charge  of  it,  and  have  issued  a 
book  against  the  "Prodigality  of  Weddings" 
and  other  festive  occasions.  They  appear  to 
be  a  school  of  Hindoo  Puritans.  They  have 
ehallenged  controversy,  and  have  been  an- 
swered by  a  publicadon  at  Delhi  called  M^fld 
AjMn^  ^^thflt  which  is  useftd  to  men."  A 
new  weekly  has  appeared  at  Mirat,  called 
the  Kajm  UlahKbar,  "the  Star  of  News."  Its 
field  is  one  of  the  most  important  northwestern 
prorincea,  and  it  is  an  example  of  European 
Joomallsm  springing  up  in  the  densest  Oriental 
ofe.  In  Mooras  flourishes  the  Jami  Uldkhhar^ 
"Record  of  News;"  and  recently  has  been 
commenced  there  the  India  Time$,  in  four 
natiye  languages,  including  the  Hindostan,  Ta- 
mol,  Telugo,  etc.  These  periodicals  are  con- 
ducted by  native  scholars.  They  are  but  ex- 
amples of  the  rapidly  advancing  journalism  of 
the  country.  "  la.  fine,"  says  De  Tassy,  citing 
a  high  authority,  "native  journalism  surges  on 
an  sides  in  India,  displaying  ability  and  no 
anaU  acquaintance  with  English  journalism  and 
fiterature  generally.  It  is  independent  of  the 
British  Government,  but  defends  it  ably." 
Eog^i^men  are  acquiring  important  influence 
orer  the  native  mind  by  their  Hindoo  scholar- 
stap.  For  example,  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Cambridge 
Univeraty,  is  the  foreign  correspondent  of  the 
AjBodk-Aikbar — the  Hindostani  GazetU  of 
Ondh.  ^s  proficiency  in  the  language,  it  is 
and,  astonishes  the  natives,  and  an  English- 
BttDQ,  Mr.  Kempton,  has  ^ven  to  them  a  "  ro- 
aanoe"  IkiHon  i  Jamua-Khatun — "History 
of  the  rrincess  Jan^a,"  said  to  be  remarkably 
weQ  done.  A  Mussulman  literary  society  has 
been  established  at  Calcutta,  under  the  auspices 
of  Ahmad  Khan,  who  has  become  noted  as 
author  of  a  "  Commentary  on  the  Bible " 
tgttust  Colenso,  and  also  a  "  Description  of  the 
Monuments  of  Delhi."  Ahmad  calls  upon  his 
ooontTTmen  to  study  and  appropriate  all  the 
Iwrning  of  the  European  nations.  At  Lahore 
flome  sf>irit  is  ^own  in  behalf  of  female  educa- 


tion, the  ^atest  want  of  India.  Baba  Khan 
Singh,  an  mfluential  native,  takes  the  lead  of  it 
Several  books  have  appeared  lately  in  its  behalf. 
There  are  native  poets  singing  in  the  land. 
Figan-i  2)<jMi— "The  Lamentations  of  Delhi," 
are  a  collection  of  poems  by  different  writera, 
on  the  last  insurrection ;  and  the  devastation  of 
the  ancient  Mogul  capital,  issued  from  a  pub- 
lishing house  called  Ahnal  Ulmatdbi—^^  Tho 
most  perfect  of  printers."  Quite  a  catalogue  of 
recent  miscellaneons  volnmes,  averaging  about 
fivQ  hundred  pages,  is  given  by  M.  de  Tatsy. 
Among  them  is  a  work  in  two  volumes  on 
natural  philosophv;  a  tale  entitled  "The  Book 
of  Emotion."  on  the  history  of  the  two  brothers 
Bhogwan  das  and  Gapol  Kam;  a  new  Persian 
Grammar ;  a  Manual  of  Letter-Writing,  called 
"The  Key  of  Enjoyment;"  a  History  of  the 
Prophets,  entitled  "  The  Garden  of  Adam ; "  a 
History  of  Mohammed,  caUed  the  "Zephyrs  of 
the  Gardens; "  and  "Marvels  of  the  Inhabited 
World,"  a  description  of  voyages.  In  fine,  bxk 
intellectual  fermentation  has  begun  in  India, 
which  promises  important  results.  The  period- 
ical press  can  hardly  fail  to  stir  up  and  ^*  mod- 
ernize "  the  mind  of  the  country. 

Keligious  reform  movements  continue  to 
make  progress  among  the  IQndoos.  The  In- 
dian  Mirror  states  that  there  are  now  fifty-four 
Brahmo  Som^Jes  in  India,  of  which  fifty  are  in 
Bengal,  two  in  the  northwestern  provinces, 
one  in  the  Pui\}ab,  and  one  in  Madras,  under 
the  name  of  Veda  Samigum.  Nearly  all  these 
have  their  representatives  in  the  Representa- 
tive Council,  a  body  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  uniting  aU  the  Som^jes  for  the  furtner- 
ance  of  Brahmic  or  deistic  knowledge.  The 
Calcutta  Somig  has  been  estabHshed  nearly 
thirty-six  years,  and  those  of  Kriahnagur,  Dac- 
ca, and  Midnapore,  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
More  than  twenty-five  have  been  established 
within  the  last  ten  years.  For  some  time  past 
eight  Brahmos  have  been  regularly  working  as 
"  missionaries." 

The  war  with  Bhootan,  which  had  begun  in 
1864,  continued  in  1865.  The  year  opened  with 
a  series  of  successfol  attacks  by  the  Bhooteas. 
headed  by  Toungso  Penlow,  upon  the  principal 
frontiei*  posts,  which  the  Enghsh  had  taken  at 
tiie  close  of  1864  so  easily,  as  to  be  lulled  into 
security.  Owing  to  the  selection  of  a  post  fh>m 
which  the  water  could  be  cut  off,  the  cowardice 
of  the  Sepoys,  and  the  incapacity  of  Col.  Camp- 
bell, for  whicn  he  was  called  on  to  resign,  the 
English  evacuated  Dewan^  on  the  extreme 
rightj  and  abandoned  two  guns.  So  the  Eng- 
Ml  were  driven  out  of  Tayagou,  in  front  of 
Bala,  with  serious  loss.  This  was  the  first 
week  of  February,  and  there  was  still  time  for 
the  English  to  hurry  troops  to  Poonakha  and 
triumphantly  finish  the  war.  This  Sir  John 
Lawrence  wished  to  do,  it  is  believed,  but  the 
military  necessity  for  retaking  Dewangiri  pre- 
vailed. A  large  Sepoy  force  was  kept  all  the 
long  hot  and  rainy  seasons  chiefly  in  the  Terai 
marehes,  where  it  died,  as  English  soldierp 
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perished  in  the  Crimean  winter.  Folly  one- 
third  of  the  entdre  force  was  hon  de  combat 
from  malaria,  and  there  was  hardly  an  officer 
not  expecting  to  get  an  appointment  some- 
where else.  When  the  season  for  resnming 
military  operations  came,  after  enormons  ex- 

Senditnres,  a  peace  was  signed  at  Bnxa,  on 
fovember  11th,  which  was  unanimonsly  con- 
demned tihronghout  India,  and  by  all  classes, 
and  hnmiliating  and  unsatisfactory  in  its  guar? 
antees  for  the  future.  The  Indian  GoTernment 
is  to  pay  to  Bhootan,  not  only  the  old  "  tribute," 
as  the  natives  call  it,  but  double  the  srmi,  or 
£5,000  a  year.  Toungso  Penlow,  who,  by  in- 
sulting the  British  ambassador,  occasioned  the 
war,  and  who  iJone  fought  against  the  English, 
was  no  party  to  the  treaty,  and  it  was  regard- 
ed doubtful  whether  the  Deb  Rtgah,  a  mere  boy 
whom  he  appointed,  or  the  Paro  Penlow,  his 
defeated  rival  and  enemy,  could  succeed  in  in- 
ducing him  to  submit. 

The  continuing  progress  of  the  Russians  in 
Central  Asia,  creat^  nowhere  so  much  alarm  as 
in  British  India.  No  one  in  India  doubted  that 
it  was  the  policy  of  Russia  to  make  the  frontier 
of  her  empire  in  Central  Asia  march  with  the 
English.  A  grave  apprehension  was  entertained 
of  the  consequences  of  such  an  advance  of  Russia, 
in  exciting  the  hopes  of  disloyal  Indians  and 
distracting  the  attention  of  England  in  another 
European  war.  To  obtain  information  superior 
to  the  meagre  facts  received  from  the  news- 
writers  in  Oabul,  and  contained  in  the  drawers 
of  the  English  Ministers  in  Teheran,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  despatched  three  intelligent 
native  officials,  as  pedlars,  to  Bokhara,  Khiva, 
and  Khokand,  independently  of  each  other,  and 
by  different  routes.  But  Sir  John  Lawrence 
refused  to  give  any  assbtance  to  the  envoys 
from  the  despoiled  khan  of  Khokand,  who 
visited  Simla  and  Lahore,  or  to  allow  a  party 
of  English  officials  who  volunteered  for  the 
duty  to  accompany  them  on  their  return  to 
their  own  country. 

A  ooniplication  with  the  neighboring  author- 
ities of  Netiierlands  India,  arose  from  Qie  latter 
seizing  the  principality  of  Assahan,  on  the 
northeast  coast  of  Sumatra,  in  defiance,  as  the 
English  maintain,  of  the  treaty  rights  of  both 
its  ruler  and  England.  The  merchants  of  Pe- 
nang  regarded  this  as  such  a  danger  to  their 
trade,  that  they  addressed  a  vigorous  remon- 
strance to  the  Governments  of  India  and  Eng- 
land. 

The  Crimean  War  ten  years  ago  transferred 
to  India  the  trade  of  Europe  in  jute,  fibres,  and 
seeds,  and  at  once  added  enormously  to  the 
wealth  of  Eastern  India.  The  American  war 
four  years  ago  gave  India,  for  a  time,  the 
virtual  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  cotton. 
Contemporaneous  with  these  events,  the  gold 
discoveries  were  affecting  seriously  the  value 
of  the  precious  metals  all  over  the  world; 
and  the  rapid  progress  of  railways  in  India. 
larp;er  in  extent  and  in  the  magnitude  and 
sohdity  of  their  works  than  any  in  the  world, 


not  only  attracted  sixty  millions  steilmg  to 
the  country  but  caused  the  influence  of  com- 
merce to  penetrate  into  the  remotest  hamlets 
of  the  producing  districts.  In  the  ten  years 
ending  April,  1865,  Bombay  exported  to  the 
Umted  Kingdom  53,868,464  cwts.  of  cotton, 
valued  at  £98,727,141.  Looking  only  at  the 
four  years  of  the  American  war  ending  on  the 
same  date,  Bombay  obtwned  £78,094,563  for 
12,627,164  cwts.  exported  to  the  Umted  Eng- 
dom  alone,  or  £82,886,724  for  18,844.788  cwts. 
exported  to  all  places.  In  the  year  before  the 
war  1860-'61,  Bombay  got  only  £6,978,700  for 
855,500,000  pounds  of  cotton.  Last  year, 
the  last  of  the  war,  she  got  80,338,333  sterling 
(£30,375,076),  for  little  more  than  the  same 
quantity,  or  880,500,000  pounds,  at  the  av- 
erage rate  of  twelve  annas  and  nine  pie  per 
pound,  instead  of  two  or  three  annas  at  whidi 
she  used  to  sell  it.  In  four  years  Bombay 
has  received  82,500,000  pounds  sterling  for 
what,  but  for  the  American  War,  would  hare 
given  her  only  a  quarter  of  that  sum.  Tlus 
wealth  culminated  in  the  past  year,  of  which  it 
is  by  far  the  greatest  fact  Nor  was  this  pros- 
perity confined  to  the  "Western  Presidency.  All 
the  ports  partook  of  it  in  a  diminished  becanse 
healthier  ratio.  The  whole  trade  of  Bombay 
in  1864-^65  was  £79,791,891  in  value;  that  of 
Bengal  was  £45,441,788  or  five  millions  more 
than  the  preceding  year ;  that  of  Madras  £17,- 
494,356 ;  that  of  British  Burmah  £8,819,754,  a 
great  but  permanent  increase;  and  that  of 
Sindh  £5,244,715.  Thus  the  whole  sea-borne 
trade  of  India,  omitting  the  Straits  Settlements, 
was  £156,792,454  in  value,  or  a  third  of  tiiat  of 
Great  Britain. 

INDIANA.  The  regular  session  of  the  I^ 
islature  of  Indiana  convened  at  Indianapolis 
on  January  5th,  1865.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  which  the  Republicans  had  &  small 
m^ority,  was  organized  by  tlie  election  of  John 
K  Pettit  as  Speaker;  but  the  Senate,  being 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  remained  unorganized  until  the 
9th,  when  the  Lieutenant-Grovemor  assumed 
his  seat  as  presiding  officer.  On  that  day,  also, 
Oliver  P.  Morton  was  inaugurated  Governor. 
The  regular  sessions  of  the  Indiana  Legi^atore 
are  biennial,  and  limited  by  the  Constitution  to 
sixty-one  days,  which  proved  in  1865  too  short 
a  period  for  the  perfectingand  passage  of  a  num- 
ber of  important  bills.  That  the  time  spent  on 
these  unperfected  measures  might  not  be  lost 
to  the  public,  an  act  was  passed,  providing  that 
the  unfinished  business  of  any  regular  or  specW 
session  might  be  transferred  to  tne  next  special 
session  of  the  same  Legislature,  to  be  there  di^ 
posed  of  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  would 
have  been  in  the  session  in  which  it  originated. 
In  accordance  widi  this  act  Gov.  Morton,  by 
proclamation,  summoned  the  Legislature  to  meet 
in  special  session  on  November  18th,  1865,  that 
being  the  only  method  of  pushing  to  completion 
the  unperfected  measures  of  the  regular  session. 
The  Governor's  message  was  delivered  on  the 
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Mtli.  It  entered  elaborately  into  the  subject 
of  providing  for  the  payment  or  renewal  of  the 
State  debt;  recommended  the  establishment  of 
a  home  for  disabled  Indiana  soldiers  and  seamen, 
a  bnreati  of  emigration,  separate  schools  for  col- 
ored children,  and  the  repeal  of  the  statute  ex- 
ehding  negro  testimony.  He  also  urged  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  basing  repre- 
saltation  on  the  number  of  voters,  and  sustained 
the  reconstruction  policy  of  President  Johnson. 
The  amount  of  the  public  debt  of  the  State  at 
tiiis  time,  consisting  of  two  and  a  half  and  five 
per  cent,  registered  stocks,  was  $7,418,960.60, 
divided  as  follows : 

lire  per  cent  stock ♦5,S42,i500.0O 

Two  uid  a  half  per  cent.  Stock 12,078,4^90 

Total $7,418,96a50 

In  the  hands  of  the  CommissionerB  of  the  Sink- 
ing Pnnd,  and  in  the  State  Debt  Sinking  Fund, 
^  State  held  $1,382,880.17  of  tliis  amount, 
leaving  outstanding  in  the  hands  of  the  creditors 
of  the  State  the  amount  of  $6,086,080.88,  of 
which  $4,107,792.83  were  five  per  cents,  and 
)1,928,28S  two  and  a  half  per  cents.  The  face 
of  the  stock  or  the  certificates  of  indebtedness 
provido  that  ^*  this  stock  is  redeemable  at  any 
time  after  twenty  years  fi'om  the  19th  day  of 
January,  1846,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  State,  and 
until  i^eemed  is  transferable  upon  surrender 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  books  provided  for 
that  purpose  by  the  agent  of  the  State  there 
resident,  by  endorsement  thereon,  and  accord- 
ing to  aach  other  rules  and  forms  as  are  and 
may  be  prescribed  for  that  purpose.  And  for 
the  payment  of  the  Interest  and  redemption  of 
the  principal  idbresaid  the  faith  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  is  irrevocably  pledged."  As  the  twenty 
years  referred  to  would  expire  on  January  19th, 
1866,  the  question  arose  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  words  "at  the  pleasure  of  the  State." 
The  Governor  was  of  the  opinion  that  while 
the  State  is  not  bound  to  pay  the  principal  of 
this  debt  on  the  19th  day  of  January,  1866,  or 
be  Gonsidea^  in  default,  yet  that  she  is  not  at 
fiberty  to  postpone  the  payment  of  it  indefinitely, 
hot  is  bound  to  make  provision  to  pay  the  debt 
vithin  such  reasonable  time  after  the  twenty 
jears  as  may  comport  with  the  original  under- 
standing of  the  parties,  the  ability  and  condition 
of  the  State,  as  left  by  the  war,  the  faithful 
performance  of  her  contracts,  and  the  prcservar 
tion  of  her  good  name. 

The  Goyerhor  also  showed  that  by  the  1st  of 
May,  1866,  enough  money  could  bo  accumulated 
in  the  hands  of  the  Gommissioners  of  the  Sink- 
ing Fund,  and  ui  the  State  Debt  Sinking  Fund, 
to  purchase  State  stocks  of  the  value  of  $2,660,- 
000,  which  would  reduce  the  amount  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  creditors  to  $3,886,080.33. 
The  public  debt  of  Indiana  would  then  stand  as 
fi^ows: 

Tvo  nkd  a  hair  aod  Ave  per  cent  stock |8,8Sd,080.88 

▼wLoanBonda. 488,000.00 

^TiwnDes  UnlTCTBity  Bonda 6«,685.00 

noatlBf  Debt,  estimated  at 100,000.00 

Total  Debt $8,900,765.88 


The  Legislature  passed  an  act  issuing  in  plaoe 
of  the  public  stocks  then  in  existence,  four  mill- 
ions of  six  per  cent.  State  bonds,  and  absorbing 
the  balance  by  means  of  the  Amds  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  and 
in  the  State  Debt  Sinking  Fund.  The  board  of 
Sinking  Fund  Gommissioners  was  aboMied,  and 
its  business  transferred  to  the  Auditor  and  Treas- 
urer of  State,  and  the  State  Debt  Smking  Fund 
was  established  with  authority  to  pay  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  the  two  and  a  half  ana  five 
per  cent,  bonds.  Another  act  provided  for  the 
distribution  of  the  interest  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
for  the  support  of  the  common  schools,  which 
would  add  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  annually  to  the  funds 
previdtisly  provided  for  maintaining  the  public 
schools. 

Although  the  Constitution  prescribes  that  an 
enumeration  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
State  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  shall  be 
made  every  six  years,  no  such  enumeration  has 
been  made  since  1853 ;  and,  consequently,  no 
new  apportionment,  which  is  also  required  to 
be  made  periodically,  has  been  possible.  The 
result  is  that  many  counties  wnich  have  in- 
creased rapidly  in  population  during  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years,  are  now  very  Inadequately  rey)- 
resented.  To  provide  a  remedy  for  this,  an  act 
was  passed  requiring  such  enumeration  to  be 
made  in  the  year  1866,  and  thereafter  at  each 
recurring  period  prescribed  by  the  Constitution. 
The  law  enacted  at  the  last  regular  session,  by 
which  a  State  tax  of  thirty  cents  on  each  $100 
of  taxable  property  was  levied  for  the  support 
of  soldiers'  families,  for  the  years  1866  and  1866, 
was  repealed  as  to  the  latter  year.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  tax  of  1866,  less  five  per  cent 
thereof,  are  to  be  retained  in  the  treasuries  of 
the  counties  where  collected,  and  after  the  first 
day  of  Marcli,  1866,  become  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral county  funds.  The  law  under  which  the 
tax  was  levied,  set  apart  $100,000,  to  be  ex- 
pended, imder  the  direction  of  the  (Governor, 
for  the  relief  of  sick  and  wounded  Indiana  sol- 
diers in  hospitals.  This  would  amount  to  about 
seven  per  cent  of  the  amount  likely  to  be  real- 
ized from  the  three-null  tax ;  and  in  anticipa- 
tion of  its  collection,  the  Governor  borrowed 
considerable  sums  for  that  purpose.  These 
loans  are  to  be  refunded  out  of  the  five  per  c«it 
reserve  ftmd,-  and  the  residue  is  authorized  to 
be  expended  by  the  Governor,  in  his  discretion, 
for  the  relief  of  destitute,  disabled,  wounded,  or 
sick  Indiana  soldiers  who  may  need  such  relief 
and  he  is  required  to  report  the  amount  and 
manner  of  sudi  expenditure  to  the  next  General 
Assembly. 

Although  no  attempt  was  made  at  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  to  repeal  that  clause  o^ 
the  organic  law  of  Indiana  which  prevents  ne- 
groes from  entering  or  residing  in  tne  State,  an 
important  modification  was  made  in  the  law 
disqualifying  them  from  testifying  as  witnesses 
on  account  of  their  color.  The  House  of  llep- 
resentatives  passed  a  bill  utterly  repealing  all 
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snoh  disqualificatioiiB;  but  the  Senate  baying 
passed  a  bill,  originating  with  itself,  making  all 
colored  persons  competent  witnesses,  except 
BQoh  as  have  come  or  may  hereafter  come  into 
the  State,  in  contravention  of  the  Constitution, 
the  House  was  induced  to  accept  the  latter  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  no  bill  whatever  passing. 

From  the  report  of  the  State  Auditor,  dated 
August  10, 1865,  it  appears  that  the  net  amount 
apportioned  to  the  several  counties  of  the  State, 
under  the  act  creating  a  fund  for  the  relief  of 
soldiers*  fEunilies,  was  $1,648,017.99,  and  the 
actual  amount  apportioned  to  208,724  benefi- 
ciaries was  $8.08  each,  making  the  total  sum  of 
$1,646,089.92.  This  apportionment  is  made  on 
tiie  following  basis : 

Tho  total  Tttloatlon  of  the  real  and  penoiul 

property  in   the  State,  as  returned  In 

1661,  was |51«,30&,»99.00 

Which,  at  80  cents  on  each  $100  valuation, 

wiU  yield. l,5eO,41T.W 

P<^at|leach 1»7,«00.00 

Total  receipts,  shonld  the  tax  bo  collected,         $1,748,017.99 
Deduct  OoTemor^s  Military  Contingent 
Fund 100,00a00 

Net  amount  to  be  apportioned 1,648,017.99 

Actual  amount  apportioned  to  208,724  ben- 
efldaries,  at  $&08  each. 1,646,080.^92 

Bemalnder. $1,928.07 

In  making  the  apportionment  each  mother, 
wife,  or  widow,  is  counted  as  four ;  each  moth- 
erless child  as  two,  and  all  othor  children  as  one, 
aud  the  number  in  each  county  is  the  oggr^te 
of  those  thus  estimated.  Each  child,  thererore, 
if  none  of  the  enumerated  had  '*  otherwise  suflS- 
cient  means  for  their  comfortable  support," 
would  be  entitied  to  receive  67  cents  per  montii ; 
each  motherless  child,  $1.84  per  month ;  and 
each  mother,  wife,  or  widow,  $2.70  per  month. 

The  number  of  troops  furnished  by  Indiana 
during  the  war  amounted  to  195,147;  reduced 
to  a  tnree  years'  standard  the  aggregate  would 
reach  152,288.  Governor  Morton  places  the 
•total  number  at  over  two  hundred  thousand, 
although  he  gives  no  figures.  In  November, 
there  were  still  in  the  service  twenty-one  regi- 
ments of  Indiana  troops,  viz. :  eighteen  of  in- 
fantry and  three  of  cavalry. 

By  the  laws  of  Indiana,  the  common  school 
revenue  is  required  to  be  apportioned  semi- 
annually among  the  several  counties  of  the  State. 
The  apportionment  for  April,  1865,  showed 
that  $671,794.07  were  divided  among  566.833 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21,  making 
the  distributive  share  to  each  $1.18.  The  re- 
port of  the  succeeding  August  showed  a  total 
0um  of  $171,245.48  distributed  among  552,238 
children.  The  special  session  of  1865  passed 
an  act  providing  for  a  State  normal  school,  the 
location  of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined : 
and  also  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
college  at  Bloomington.  An  attempt  to  provide 
for  schools  for  colored  children  by  general  tax- 
ation proved  unsuccessful,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote 
of  84  to  5,  declaring  that  it  was  opposed  to  tax- 
ing white  men's  property  for  the  benefit  of 
negroes'  children. 


In  August,  a  Harbor  Convention  was  held  at 
Michigan  City,  with  reference  to  the  enlarge- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  harbor  at  thai 
glace.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  improvement 
i$800,000,  about  half  of  which  has  been  pledged 
by  private  subscription.  Measures  were  adopt- 
ed to  apply  to  Congress  for  aid  in  completmg 
the  work,  on  the  score  that  it  was  a  nationiJ 
undertaking. 

In  May,  1865,  sentence  of  death,  in  accordance 
with  the  finding  of  a  general  court-martial,  was 
pronounced  against  William  A,  Bowles,  Stephen 
Horsey,,  and  Lambden  P.  Mulligan,  citizens  of 
Indiana,  who  had  bben  found  gmlty  of  treason- 
able designs  against  the  Government  during  the 
war.  A  respite  was  obtained  for  them,  but 
before  it  was  granted  an  application  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  had  been  made  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  sitting  in  Indianapolis.  In 
consequence  of  a  division  of  opinion,  the  matter 
was  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washing- 
ton, where  it  now  awaits  a  decision.  Thej 
were  subsequentiy  pardoned  by  the  President 

The  elections  in  Indiana,  in  1865,  were  for 
local  oflBcers  only,  and  resulted  generally  in 
favor  of  the  Republicans.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  year,  Governor  Morton  left  the  country  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  turning  over  the  gOY- 
ernraent  to  Lieut.-Govemor  Conrad  Baker. 

INDIANS.    {See  Termtobies,  U.  S.) 

INDIUM.  To  the  notice  already  given  of 
this  new  metal  (Anxual  Cyclop jedia,  1863), 
it  may  here  be  added  that  MM.  Reich  and 
Richter,  in  continuing  their  researches,  hare 
succeeded  beyond  que^on  in  effecting  its  sepa- 
ration, and  have  examined  it  and  some  of  its 
compounds.  Ha^ng  obtained  the  metal  by 
reducing  it  from  its  oxide  upon  charcoal  by 
means  of  the  blow-pipe,  they  find  it  soft  and 
ductile,  white,  not  easily  tarnished,  resembling 
tin  in  appearance,  but  melting  at  about  tho 
same  point  with  lead,  and  marking  with  even  a 
clearer  trac^  than  the  latter  on  paper.  Its  ox- 
ide resembles  that  of  thorium ;  and  its  chloride 
^ves  the  blue  line  of  great  intensity.  Indium 
is  found  also  in  the  zinc  obtained  from  the 
Freiburg  ores.  One  account  met  with  makes 
the  specific  gravity  of  indium  7.277,  and  its 
equivalent  37.07.  According  to  Dr.  0.  Wink- 
ler, the  specific  gravity  is  7.362,  and  the  equiv- 
alent (probably)  35.9. 

INSURANCE.  The  general  results  of  the 
Fire  Insurance  business  throughout  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  in  the  country  at  largo,  for 
the  year  1866,  have  not  been  fevorable.  Tho 
life  Insurance  business  has  become  much  lai^ger 
than  in  former  years,  and  more  profitable. 

Five  new  Life  Insurance  Companies  have 
recentiy  been  oi^anized  in  the  State  of  New 
York :  1.  The  New  York  State  Life  Insurance 
Company,  of  Syracuse,  with  a  capital  of  $100,- 
000.  2.  The  American  Popular  life  Insurance 
Company,  of  New  York  City.  8.  The  Provident 
Savings  and  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  New 
York.  4.  The  Atlantic  Mutual  life  Insurance 
Company,  of  Albany,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000 
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5.  The  Protection  life  Insurance  Company,  of 
New  York.  The  vast  increase  of  life  insurance 
in  flie  Unit^  States  within  the  last  few  years 
afibrds  room  for  many  new  companies,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  with  their  increase  the  henevolent 
principles  of  life  insurance  will  he  more  and 
more  widely  spread  among  all  ranks  of  society, 
and  thus  afford  the  surest  provision  for  the  com- 
fort of  those  left  hehind  that  can  possihly  he 
adopted. 

There  were  only  eight  insurance  companies 
brought  out  in  England  during  the  past  year, 
and  three  of  these,  though  in  a  measure  new, 
were  old  companies  launched  under  a  new  form. 
Several  insurance  companies  were  registered 
which  have  not,  for  various  reasons,  been 
brought  before  the  public  The  titles  of  these 
new  corporations  are,  the  Accidental  and  Marine 
Insurance  Company,  Boiler  Insurance  Com- 
Mny,  Hnancial  Insurance  Company,  General 
Provident  Assurance  Company,  Hercules  Insur- 
ance OoDopany,  Insurance  Corporation  of  Great 
Britain,  Scottish  Commercial  Fire  Insurance 
Cofflpanj,  Sea  and  River  Marine  Insurance 
Company.  They  represent  paid-in  capital  to 
the  amount  of  £895,000. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters,  the  subject  of  fixing  uni- 
fonn  rates  of  insurance,  after  a  protracted  dis- 
cussion, was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  will 
pqKJrt  €noli  measures  as  maybe  deemed  fair  for 
the  preservation  of  the  companies  and  protection 
of  the  parties  insured.  Of  fifty-eight  companies 
represented,  all  but  four  voted  in  favor  of  an 
advance.  When  the  last  tariff  of  insurance 
rates  was  agreed  to,  there  were  then,  as  now,  a 
few  companies  who  from  various  causes  were 
nnwUling  to  consent  to  a  general  advance.  Had 
that  tarifiT  been  strictly  adhered  to,  the  balance- 
sheet  of  many  companies  would  now,  without 
question,  present  a  more  creditable  appearanoe, 
ahhoagii  possibly  so  much  business  might  not 
have  "been  transacted.  The  present  low  and 
insufBcient  rates  are  the  almost  sole  cause  of 
the  deficiency  of  many  of  the  companies;  and 
to  such  companies,  whose  stockholders  will  be 
csDed  upon  to  make  up  deficiencies  for  a  fujr- 
tiier  continuance  of  business,  an  entire  sus- 
pension ia  recommended  as  the  wisest  thing 
far  aQ  concerned,  unless  an  adequate  advance 


in  prices  of  insurance  Is  made  at  once,  and 
when  made,  strictiy  adhered  to.  The  entire 
insurance  business  of  New  York  and  elsewhere 
must  and  will  eventually  be  done  with  only 
those  companies  whose  strict  adherence  to  pay- 
ing rates  makes  them  a  certain  guaranty  in 
event  of  loss. 

AUtract  Accounts  of  the  Capital  Stock  of  ths  Fin  In. 
aurance  Companier  qf  the  State  of  Mw  Torh  for 
the  year  endtnff  December  81, 1865  : 

Chartered  Otpltal  paid  vp $81,lffr,000 

Total  Asaeta,  Deo.  81, 18«V. 44,906,675 

Net  Ouh  Premiums  received  In  1865. 19,658,028 

Total  Inoom© a 28,847,430 

LosMS  paid  in  1S66,  inoorrcd  before .  11,156,753  I 

Lo88<^8  paid  In  and  fbr  1865 12.702,645  )*       18,800,807 

Total  Io«6  Inonrred  In  1865,  as  reported 15,262,971 

Amount  a^  relnsarance  as  estimated  by  Gom- 

panles 6,258,416 

Total  expenditures  for  186Sk 821271,189 

Expenses,  excltulre  of  taxes,  losses,  and  divi- 
dends.   • 

Total  liabilities,  incladlne  estimates  for  rein- 
snranoe  as  retmned,  out  excluding  profit 

scrip 

Net  surplus  over  Uabilitiea,  exduslye  of  paid- 

np  capital 

Ket  amount  of  Fire  Bisks  written  in  1866. ... 

Amount  of  Fire  Bisks  in  force  at  end  of  1865. .  1,668,878,807 

Amount  of  stock  dividends  paid  in  1 865. 2,624,769 

Bate  of  expenses  tolnoome  28.22  per  cent 

It  will  he  seen  from  the  following  statement 
that  the  total  disasters  exceed  those  of  either 
of  the  last  five  years.  In  &ct,  no  season  since 
1854  has  equalled  this  in  marine  losses,  although 
the  increased  strength  of  our  Marine  Insurance 
Companies  will  render  the  loss  comparatively 
light  to  them.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
disasters  reported  at  New  York  during  the  last 
five  years,  including  total  and  partial : 


5,807,216 


8,811,028 

^668,068 
2,571346,204 


Shfpc 

Btxte. 

BxUfl. 

*Jr"Tot.L 

1861 

49 
44 
71 
46 
75 

2S2 
288 
840 
2S0 
197 

182 
219 
217 
119 
260 

163 
180 
206 
165 
857 

822 
825 
474 
290 
591 

968 

1862 

1,010 

1,808 

900 

1868 

1864 

1865 

1,480 

Total  five  years 

285 

1,282 

997 

1,085 

2,002 

6,661 

The  amount  ofloss  during  1866  is  $20,000,000, 
distributed  in  great  part  between  New  York, 
Boston,  Philaddphia,  and  other  American  un- 
derwriters, whilst  a  portion  will  fall  on  owners 
and  foreign  underwnters.  The  following  state- 
ment will  show  approximately  the  value  of  the 
losses  each  month  for  five  years,  with  the  totals : 


ESTIMATED  AMOmn'  OP  LOSSES  FOE  1865,  (COMPARED  WITH  OTHEB  YEARS. 


1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1866. 

Total. 

Jsanarr 

$2,989,600 

2,408,700 

2,648,500 

1,617,650 

2,826,600 

928,600 

928,500 

676,900 

966,450 

700,860 

1,814,600 

1,100,000 

$1,826,600* 

1,620,200 

2,840,800 

1,416.800 

1,786,700 

960,000 

647,000 

4^000 

616,000 

1,412,000 

1,716,000 

1,964,000 

$1,480,200 
1,176,000 
1,840,000 
1,960,000 
2,100,000 
2,280,000 
1,800,000 
1,260,000 
1,560,000 
1,075,600 
950,000 
1,760,000 

$1,660,000 

2,860,000 

1,460,000 

1,880,000 

960,000 

660,000 

1,860,000 

1,870,000 

750,000 

1,280,000 

1,660,000 

1,956,000 

$960,000 

678,000 

1,947,000 

944,000 

740,000 

660,000 

620,000 

1,950,000 

940;000 

2,875,000 

4,620,000 

2,960,000 

$8,796,400 

ftb^ir., I. //.... 

8^180^900 

iSS^:;::;;::;;:::;::::::: 

9,786^ 

April 

7,757,850 

£.:::::..:::::•::::::::::: 

Jnlr. 

8,861,800 
5,828,600 
6,849,600 

Ajifiit::::;;:;::;;::::;:::::: 

6^674,900 

^«f mt>ff    a  .              a 

4.822,460 

SSSSvT:.::::::;:;:;:;::.;:; 

6,842,850 

KoT«Aber 

10,260,600 

DtMmber....' 

9,780,000 

Totals 

$18,980,650 

$16,690,600 

$18,610,200 

117,766,000 

$19,289,000 

$91486,450 
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The  Qimsoallj  heayy  losses  of  the  last  half 
year,  have  brought  the  total  beyond  the  average 
of  the  previous  ten  years.  This  is  due  in  great 
part  to  the  disastrous  fires  in  cotton  and  on 
cotton  laden  vessels  at  New  York  and  else- 
where ;  the  case  of  the  Harry  of  the  West  alone 
involving  loss  to  near  $1,000,000.  Disasters  of 
that  nature  have  directed  attention  to  the  ori^ 
of  these  fires,  and  the  measures  necessary  to 
prevent  spontaneous  combustion. 

During  the  year  1865  disasters  have  been 
reported  at  New  York  to  1,490  vessels  of  all 
classes.  Of  these  about  500  were  total  losses. 
The  latter  part  of  the  year  has  been  particu- 
larly noted  for  the  value  of  the  vessels  lost  A 
large  number  of  stbamers,  principaUy  engaged 


in  the  coasting  business,  have  materially  iih 
creased  the  list 

In  reference  to  general  losses  at  sea,  more 
care  in  selecting  masters  and  mates,  and  a  more 
thorough  system  of  inspection  of  vessels  seem 
to  be  desirable.  For  the  preservation  of  Ufe, 
an  impetus  has  been  giyeii  to  new  inventions, 
and  a  life-saving  raft,  composed  of  gutta  percba 
cylinders  cased  in  canvas,  and  capable  of  in* 
flation  at  pleasure,  has  met  with  considerable 
favor  among  nautical  men.  It  has  been  found 
that  ordinary  boats  are  too  frequently  stove  at 
a  critical  moment,  or  do  not  live  in  a  heavy 
sea.  They  are  also  difficult  of  landing  in  a 
heavy  surf.  Most  of  these  objections  appear 
successfhlly  met  by  the  raft  alluded  to. 


AB8TBACT  EETUBNS  OF  LIFE  INSURAKCE  CX)MPANTE8  OP  THE  STATE  OF  NKW  TOEK  FOE  THE 

YEAB  ENDING  DECEMBER  81,  186G. 


Vtm  York  Compft- 


CompanlM  of  otkn 
Stataa. 


Atutt  and  Ineoms, 

Ohaiiered  piid-ap  capital. 

Grosa  Aaaeta,  inoiiiduig  paid-up  capital,  ezdading  fkitnre  premlomB.. 

Net  Premium  receipts 

Total  income  reoeired  in  year 


LouM  and  Surrender. 

Payments  for  death  claims  on  life  policies  and  additions 

Payments  for  claims  on  term  polioiea,  annnlttes,  and  endowments. 
Payments  on  soirendered  and  forfeited  policies. 

2>hid4nd9  and  Eoopmses, 

Interest  and  diyldend  paid  to  stockholders 

Diyldends  and  Interest  on  scrip  paid  or  allowed  to  the  Insnred  in  1865^ . 

Expenses  paid,  including  taxes 

Total  expenditures  of  the  year 

yew  Buttneu  in  the  Year  1865. 

Amount  written  on  Lift  policies  In  year. , 

Amount  written  on  term  policies  In  year 

Amount  of  endowments  and  annuities  granted  in  year 

Aggregate  amount  of  policies  issued  in  year , 

BuHnew  Urminated  in  1S65. 

Amonntoflife  policies  ceased  in  year  1865 , 

Amount  of  term  endowment  and  annuity  policies  cesuBed  in  year, 

AtSi$k,I>ee.9i,lQeii. 
Aggregate  amount  of  policies  in  force  with  additions  for  profit. . , 
Liabiliti€t,  Deo  81,1866. 

Amount  ofdiTidends,  claims,  expenses,  and  losses  impaid. 

Present  value  of  all  policies  and  obligations,  as  fixed  by  Co.^s  valua 
tion,  including  special 


Unpaid  scrip  and  other  dividends  for  profits  not  added  to  polldea! 
Aggregate  liabilities,  oxcluslTe  of  capital       ' 


stock,  Dea  81, 1865 

Hew  SuHnem  in  the  year  1865. 

New  York  Companies— Aggregate  number  of  policies  Issued..  44,904 
Companies  of  other  States,      ** »* **  **     ..48,880 


$1,988,000 
81,855,688 
13,281,460 
12,860,172 


1,907,882 

1,661,827 

895,474 


226,611 

846.698 

2,158,650 

6,814,400 


100,894,892 

2,077,600 

28,664,918 

182,291905 


24,646,973 
^S27,607 


800,085,915 

626,841 

22,889,818 

82,488 

28,899,424 


$888,000 
81,491,100 
11,816,028 
12,868,550 


2,07^^05 
76311 
202,474 


48.129 


1,808,277 
51,284,698 


101,75^098 

2,151600 

1^616,991 

U9,526,584 


24,157,495 
4,562,426 


291,079,191 


661,160 

21,126,289 

889,625 

22,127,080 


I2.771,«» 
62,94fi.TS 
SS^7,4T8 
lS,SS8.m 


1,787.686 
fi07JMB 


l,a65,W 
8,95W8I 
10^996 


202,649,4Ki 
4,£»,100 

89aSl^ 
251,818,468 


4&SM.41t 
10,3S8,» 

601,1154^ 
1M«" 

4aM« 


The  Insurance  Buaineet  in  Manachmetts, — 
The  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  Insurance 
OommiBffloners  of  Massachusetts  for  the  year 
1865  gives  the  numher  of  companies  in  that 
State  as  102,  with  79  chartered  elsewhere.  Of 
the  home  companies,  83  have  specific  cash 
capitals,  12  are  partly  mutual,  and  67  purely 
mutuaL  Three  of  the  stock  companies,  the 
Bunker  HilL  Conway,  and  Old  Colony,  dos^ 
up  their  husiness  during  the  year,  having  rein- 
sured their  risks.  Five  mutual  companies,  the 
Oharlestown  Mutual,  Haverhill  Mutual,  People's 
Equitable,  of  Taunton,  Plymouth  County  Mu- 
tual, of  PlymouUi,  and  State  Mutual,  of  Boston, 
are  winding  up  their  affairs. 

In  1865  the  homo  fire  companies  insared 


property  to  the  amount  of  $436,862,390,  on 
which  the  loss  was  $1,770,182,  or  4.06  per  cent. 
In  1864  the  amount  insured  was  $452,226,994; 
loss  $1,779,468,  or  8.98  per  cent. 

The  total  fire  and  marine  risJcs  outstanding  in 
1865  were  $610,999,889,  the  marine  risks  hang 
$74,686,949,  or  between  four  and  five  million 
less  than  in  1864. 

The  foreign  insurance  companies  have  insnred 
in  Massachusetts  in  1865,  property  both  fire  and 
marine,  of  the  value  of  $277,220,871,  and  have 
collected  premiums  to  the  value  of  $4,947,101, 
and  paid  a  State  tax  of  $81,927.  This  ahoirs 
an  enormous  increase  of  business  over  1654^ 
the  amount  then  insnred  being  $178,703,861 
and  the  premiums  $2,684,629. 
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IOWA.  The  election  of  a  Governor  and 
legislatnre  in  Iowa  in  1865  gave  rise  to  an 
animated  political  canvass  during  the  summer 
and  antamn^  the  main  question  involyed  in 
which  was  the  extension  of  the  elective  fran- 
diise  to  the  colored  population  of  the  State. 
In  August  a  soldiers'  convention,  which  was 
largely  attended^  met  at  Des  Moines,  and  nom- 
lulled  a  State  ticket,  composed  of  officers  re- 
oentij  in  the  national  service,  and  headed  by 
the  name  of  General  Thomas  H.  Benton  for 
Governor.  As  the  convention  was  ostensibly 
called  and  controlled  by  opponents  of  colored 
soffirage,  it  passed  strong  resolutions  against 
the  adoption  of  such  a  measure,  and  issued  an 
address  to  t^e  "  soldiers  of  Iowa  who  are  op- 
posed to  negro  suffrage,''  urging  them  to  support 
the  candidates  nominated  by  it.  The  Demo- 
cratic convention,  which  assembled  at  the  same 
time  and  place  as  the  above,  made  no  nomina- 
tion, but  endorsed  the  candidates  and  resolu- 
tions of  the  soldiers'  convention.  In  a  letter 
accepting  the  nomination,  General  Benton 
avowed  himself  a  Republican,  and  an  opponent 
of  negro  suffrage,  on  the  ground  that  the  ^riod 
had  not  arrived  for  so  radical  a  change  m  the 
pohtical  organization  of  the  State,  and  that 
sack  a  change  would  prove,  under  existing  cir- 
comstances,  detrimental  rather  than  beneficial 
to  the  colored  race. 

The  Republican  Convention  renominated 
Governor  otone  for  office,  and  among  other 
resolutions  adopted  one  in  favor  of  making  the 
elective  franchise  conditional  only  upon  loyalty 
to  the  Ck>nstitution  and  the  Union,  and  recog- 
nizing the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law. 
An  additional  resolution,  recommending  an 
amendment  to  the  Oonstitution  of  the  State,  so 
as  to  give  tiie  elective  franchise  to  colored  men, 
was  adopted  by  a  large  minority. 

The  election  took  place  on  the  second  Mon- 
day of  October,  and  resulted  in  the  return  of 
WilKam  M.  Stone  by  a  mfigority  of  about 
16,500  over  General  Benton.  The  remaining 
candidates  on  the  Republican  ticket  received 
nijorities  of  20,000  and  upwards.  Governor 
Stone  received  a  smaller  m{\]ority  than  his  asso- 
ciates on  the  Republican  ticket,  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  more  strongly  committed  than  they 
in  &vor  of  negro  suffirage.  The  Legislature 
deeted  stood  as  follows : 

ScDftte.  Hoos*.  Joint  bdlgl. 

tepoblleaiit 49  68  120 

Bemocnts 5  15  20 

SairabUoaik  miOority, 88  63  106 

The  total  amount  received  into  the  treasury 
daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  Kovember  4th, 
I860,  was  $977,825.10,  and  the  amount  expend- 
ed for  all  purposes  during  the  same  period 
was  $952,739.42,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treas- 
ury of  $35,085.68.  During  the  war  a  tax  of 
\mt  two  mills  on  the  dollar  was  levied  for  State 
porpoaes,  and  a  total  indebtedness  of  only  $800,- 
000  was  incurred,  which  was  for  military  expen- 
ditures soon  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
The  total  amount  of  State  revenue  derivable 


from  a  general  levy  of  two  mills,  and  from 
other  sources  for  the  ensuing  biennial  period,  is 
estimated  at  $1,811,005.87,  and  the  disburse- 
ments at  $794,023.65,  leaving  a  probable  bal- 
ance of  $516,079.22  to  the  credit  of  the  State. 
The  debt  of  the  State  is  exhibited  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 

Borrowed  from  permanent  School  Fond $122,289.75 

Loan  payable  January,  1868 200,00a00 

War  and  Defence  Bonda,  payable  in  ISSl 800,00a00 

Total  State  debt $622,295^76 

In  respect  to  the  number  of  troops  raised  by 
her  during  the  war,  the  record  of  Iowa  is  a 
highly  honorable  one.  Not  only  were  all  her 
Quotas  promptly  filled  by  volunteers,  but  on 
January  25,  1865,  she  was  credited  by  the 
provost  marshal  general  with  an  excess  of 
12,080  men  over  all  calls.  At  the  convention 
of  State  Adjutant-generds  held  in  Boston  in 
July,  1865,  the  representative  of  Iowa  reported 
the  whole  number  of  men  furnished  for  differ- 
ent terms  of  service,  of  all  arms,  at  72,848, 
leaving  five  regiments  and  one  battalion  un- 
credited.  According  to  the  returns  of  the 
provost  marshal  general  the  aggregate  of  men 
furnished  by  the  State  was  75,860,  which  is 
equivalent  to  68,182  men  reduced  to  a  three 
years*  standard.  By  an  official  statement  ren- 
dered in  October  last  it  appears  that  the  total 
amount  of  claims  of  the  State  against  the  United 
States  for  expenses  incurred  in  raising  and 
equipping  troops,  which  ore  properly  chargea- 
ble against  the  General  Government,  is  about 
$616,789.07,  of  which  $20,825  had  been 
allowed,  $480,326.70  suspended,  and  $165,- 
589.28  disallowed.  Against  these  claims  the 
United  States  are  entitled  to  a  credit  of  $484,- 
274.80  on  account  of  direct  Federal  taxes  and 
money  advanced  in  settlement  of  military  dis- 
bursements. A  final  settlement  between  the 
State  and  General  Government  has  yet  to  be 
made. 

The  population  of  Iowa,  according  to  the 
census  of  1863,  was  as  follows: 

Total  number  of  whl  te  s 700, 843 

Total  number  of  blacks 1,820 

Total  population. 702,163 

According  to  the  census  of  1865,  the  popu- 
lation is  as  follows : 

Total  number  of  whites. 751,125 

Total  number  of  blacks 8,607 

Total  population. 7M,782 

This  report  does  not  include  returns  from  the 
county  of  Winneshiek.  The  census  having 
been  taken  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the 
emigration  which  set  in  largely  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war  is  necessarily  excluded.  The 
total  population  at  the  commencement  of  1866 
was  estimated  by  Gov.  Stone  at  775,000,  an 
increase  of  100,000,  or  about  14  per  cent,  over 
the  United  States  census  of  1860.  From  the 
returns  of  the  census  taken  the  following  statis- 
tics are  derived :  The  blind  number  259,  deaf 
and  dumb  876,  insane  613.  The  total  num- 
ber of  dwelling-houses  in  the  State  is  114,851 
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The  namber  of  acres  of  land  enclosed  is  52827,- 
058.  Number  of  miles  of  railroads  fini8he4 
798.  Value  of  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery,  $7,707,027;  value  of  manufactures, 
$7,100,405.  The  principal  agricultural  products 
are:  of  spring  wheat,  7,175,784  bushels;  winter 
wheat,  116,965;  oats,  15,928,777;  corn,  48,- 
471,188;  potatoes,  2,780.811 :  rye,  662,888; 
and  barley,  950,696  bushels.  The  number  of 
tons  of  hay  from  tame  grasses  is  225,849  tons ; 
from  wild  grasses  718,119  tons.  The  tobacco 
crop  yielded  758,626  pounds.  The  women  of 
Iowa  in  the  year  1865  made  14,588,216  pounds 
of  butter,  and  1,000,788  pounds  of  cheese,  the 
yield  of  810,187  milch  cows. 

The  schools  of  the  State  are  in  a  flourishing 
condition^  and  out  of  824,888  enumerated  schom 
children  m  1865,  there  was  an  average  attend- 
ance of  119,598  against  117,878  in  the  previous 
year.  The  University  of  Iowa,  established  at 
Iowa  City,  opened  in  1866,  with  a  largely  in- 
creased attendance  in  its  several  departments. 
Connected  with  it  is  a  medical  school  at  Keokuk, 
and  it  is  proposed  by  the  Governor  to  add  to  it 
a  law  school  to  be  located  in  Des  Moines,  the 
capital  of  the  State.  During  1865  a  Normal 
department,  for  the  education  of  teachers,  was 
added  to  the  University.  The  permanent 
school  fund,  of  which  the  Constitution  of  Iowa 
makes  the  State  the  perpetual  and  responsible 
guardian,  was  originally  distributed  among  the 
counties  and  loaned  to  individuals.  The  evils 
of  this  practice  were  soon  apparent,  in  a  material 
diminution  of  the  fund.  Through  the  incom- 
petency and  mismanagement  of  county  ofl5cers 
a  large  amount  remains  unaccounted  for,  not- 
withstanding strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  State  Auditor  to  a^ust  the  differences  be- 
tween the  sums  charged  to  counties,  and  the 
amounts  accounted  for  in  their  returns.  The 
Legislature  of  1864  endeavored  to  provide  for 
the  gradual  return  of  the  school  money  to  the 
State  treasury ;  but  by  leaving  it  discretionary 
with  the  County  Supervisors  to  return  or  reloan 
their  part  of  the  fund,  failed  of  accomplishing 
its  olyect.  It  is  now  recommended  by  the 
Governor  to  provide  that  the  county  treasurers 
shall  pay  over  this  fund  to  the  State  treasurer 
for  sflSe  investment  in  United  States  securities ; 
and  he  further  suggests  that  tiie  outstanding 
State  bonds  shall  be  redeemed  with  this  fund, 
and  that  in  lieu  thereof  bonds  bearing  the  same 
rate  of  interest  and  payable  to  the  school  fund 
shall  be  executed,  the  principal  to  be  redeem- 
able at  the  pleasure  of  the  Legislature.  "  By 
adopting  the  plan  here  suggested,"  he  says, 
"  we  could,  within  reasonable  time,  liquidate 
our  entire  indebtedness  by  transferring  it  to 
ourselves,  paying  the  schools  of  the  State,  in- 
stead of  strangers,  the  interest  accruing  there- 
on, and  at  the  same  time  make  a  safe  and  per- 
manent investment  of  this  sacred  fund." 

The  crops  of  Iowa  in  1865  were  generally 
abundant,  and  that  of  com  was  so  much  be- 
yond the  demand  for  home  consumption,  that 
in  those  parts  of  the  State  where  timber  is 


scarce,  and  the  facilities  for  conveying  m^ 
to  market  unf^quent,  it  was  employed  as  fad 
Seventy  bushels  of  com  in  the  ear,  whidi  are 
the  equivalent  of  a  cord  of  wood,  cost  but  $7, 
while  wood,  cut  and  sawed,  is  worth  $9.50  a 
cord.  Not  only  is  the  com,  therefore,  cheaper, 
bnt  it  gives,  it  is  said,  considerably  more  heat 
than  the  same  bulk  of  wood,  or  even  of  cooL 
This,  however,  can  only  be  considered  an  anom- 
alous and  temporary  employment  of  this  great 
staple  of  food,  which  will  cease  whenerer  the 
country  is  opened  to  commerce. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  members 
of  the  bar  of  Lee  County,  Iowa,  sent  to  Prea- 
dent  Johnson  a  series  of  resolutions  adopted 
by  them,  endorsing  his  portion  on  the  recon- 
straction  question,  to  which  ^e  following 
answer  was  returned : 

£xEOVTm  Makbiov,     I 
Wamixkotob,  D.  GL,  Dec  sa,  1968l  ( 

Gbntlemek  :  The  resolutions  unanimouslj  aaopted 
at  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Bar  of  thelKi- 
trict  Court  of  Lee  County,  Iowa,  held  it  fhe  De- 
cember term,  have  been  received  by  the  haodi  of 
the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  hsre 
aflforded  me  much  gratification.  CareMlj  framed, 
and  the  formal  expression  of  men  whose  profession 
has  made  them  familiar  with  the  laws  ana  political 
institutions  of  the  land,  the  resohitionB  cannot  fail  to 
have  a  salutary  influence  in  upholding  the  great 
principles  of  our  Government^  so  essential  to  mi 
success  as  a  nation. 

Encouragement  and  approbation  from  such  a 
source,  at  this  peculiar  time,  inspire  me  with  confi- 
dence and  a  determination  to  pursue  the  poKcr  indi- 
cated in  my  annual  message  to  the  Thirty-ninuiOoi* 
gress. 

Deeply  sensible  of  the  kind  wishes  of  the  legal 
profession  of  Lee  County,  Iowa, 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfbUy  jomt. 
ANDREW^  JOHNSON. 
To  Philip  Yiklb,  Chairman,  and  J.  H.  Craig,  8ecn- 

tary,  etc.,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 

ITALY,  a  kingdom  in  Southern  Italy ;  prescat 
king,  Victor  Emmanuel,  March  Ji,  1820;  8Q^ 
ceeded  to  the  throne  of  the  kingdom  of  Sar- 
dinia in  virtue  of  the  abdication  of  his  father  on 
March  23, 1849 ;  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
Italy  on  March  17,  1861.  Heir  apparent  to  the 
throne,  Prince  Humbert,  bom  Maroh  14, 18i4 
Tlie  new  ministry  appointed  on  December  81, 
1865,  was  composed  as  follows :  Greneral  Delia 
Marmora,  President  and  Minister  for  ForeigQ 
Affairs ;  Signer  Ohiayes,  lifinister  of  the  Inte- 
rior; Signer  Scialoja,  Minister  of  Untnoe; 
Signer  Defaloo,  Minister  of  Public  Worship  and 
Justice;  Signer  Jacini,  Minister  of  PaUtf 
Works.  The  Legislature  consists  of  two  Cham- 
bers, a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Dcoutiefi.  The 
Senate  consists  of  the  princes  or  the  rojal 
house,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  memben 
above  40  years  old,  who  are  nominated  by  the 
long  for  life.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  coo- 
sisted,  in  1865,  of  443  members.* 

Italy  has  an  area  of  98,076  English  eqiure 
miles,  and,  according  to  the  census  of  January 
1 ,  1862,  a  population  of  21,776,958.  The  largest 
cities  of  the  kingdom  are  Naples,  447,065  in- 

•  See  some  ftirther  details  on  the  electioo  of  tbe  C3iainbci 
of  Depatiea  in  Ahkuai.  Cuclofmoil  fbr  1961 
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halHtazits;  Tarin,  204,715;  Milan,  196,109; 
Palenno^  194,463;  Genoa,  137,986;  Florence, 
the  capital,  114,863.  In  the  "  Budget "  for  the 
j^ear  1865,  the  receipts  were  estimated  at  669,- 
438,563  lire,*  and  the  expenditures  at  873,635,- 
600  lire.  Deficit  204,197,037  lire.  The  public 
debt  amounted  on  December  81, 1864,  to  ^405,- 
625,976  lire  (nominal  value  of  capital).  The  army, 
in  I860,  was  222,821  men  on  the  peace  foot- 
ing, and  494,800  men  on  the  war  footing.  The 
number  of  war-vessels  was,  in  July,  1865, 106, 
armed  with  1,468  guns.  The  commeroe,  in  the 
years  1862  and  1863,  was  as  follows :  In  1862, 
imports,  729,922,000  lire;  exports,  392,497,000 
lire.  In  1863,  imports,  777,158,000  lire ;  ex- 
ports, 484,196,000  lire.  The  movement  of  ship- 
ping inclusive  of  coasting  vessels,  was  as  fol 
Ws:  Entered,  119,604  vessels;  tonnage,  8,- 
585,881.  Cleared,  120,704  vessels ;  tonnage, 
8,235,515.  The  merchant  navy,  in  1862,  con- 
sisted of  16,552  vessels,  having  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  682,886. 

The  publication  of  the  Papal  Encyclical  of 
Deo^nber  8, 1864,  threatened  in  January,  1865, 
to  bring  on  a  conflict  between  the  bishops  and 
the  Government;  but  the  latter  wisely  put  an 
end  to  the  complication  by  issuing  a  decree 
(Febmary  ISth)^  authorizing  the  circulation  of 
the  Encyclical,  its  accompanying  syUabus.  and 
Cardinal  Antonelli's  circular — ^reserving,  how- 
ever, the  rights  of  the  State  and  crown,  and 
wi&ont  admitting  the  propositions  contained 
in  those  documents  which  might  be  contrary  to 
the  institations  and  legislation  of  the  countnr. 

The  difficulty  of  solving  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Government  of  Italy  and  the  na- 
tiooal  aspirations  of  the  Italian  people  on  the 
one  band,  and  the  inflexible  claims  of  the 
Papal  Government  and  the  Catholic  Church 
on  the  other,  called  forth,  as  in  former  years, 
a  considerable  number  of  able  works.  None 
of  these  attracted  more  attention  than  one  by 
the  Doke  de  Persigny,  the  intimate  friend 
•od  adviser  of  Louis  Napoleon.  His  boo^ 
wfaidi  is  addressed  to  President  Troplong^  of 
the  French  Senate,  records  the  impressions 
made  on  his  mind  by  his  visit  to  the  Holy  City. 
He  is  angry  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  Pope  and 
^  the  cardinals,  but  holds  to  the  .theory  that  it  is 
'  ^leaible  to  reconcile  the  Holy  See  with  Italy. 
He  expresses  himself  favorable  to  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  sbouts  the  idea 
tiu^  a  new  kingdom  of  24,000,000  of  souls  be- 
yond the  Alps  can  in  any  way  be  dangerous 
ibr  F^lnoc^  and  releases  the  Italian  people  from 
any  ^ gratitude"  to  their  liberators.  He  thinks 
it  a  French  interest  that  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
shonld  be  constituted,  for  the  sole  reason  tliat 
the  mere  fkct  of  its  existence  disarms  Austria 
for  any  aggressive  purposes ;  but  he  nnhesita- 
tii^y  pronounces  ^gmnst  Bonic  being  the  capi- 
tal CMf  Italy.  He  argues  that,  although  some 
tune  ngo  the  Italians  wanted  Rome,  because 
they  thought  it  essential  to  prevent  divisions 
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and  jealousies  between  other  great  cities  of  Italy, 
that  is  not  the  case  now,  and  the  Italians  know 
it.  He  insinuates  that  Victor  Emmanuel  has 
accepted  Florence  as  his  definitive  capital.  He 
fully  adopts  the  theory  that  Rome  belongs  to 
the  Catholic  world,  and,  acting  upon  this  idea, 
he  threatens  the  Pope  very  considernbly.  He 
narrates  that  in  a  conversation  with  some  high 
Papal  functionaries  in  Rome,  he  told  them 
roundly,  that  they  were  quite  under  a  delusion 
if  they  thought  to  frighten  France  by  making 
the  Pope  run  away.  France,  he  said,  would 
scrupulously  withdraw  her  troops  at  the  time 
fixed  upon  by  the  convention,  and  would  cai*o 
nothing  for  the  Pope's  absenting  himself.  But, 
he  saii  "nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  or- 
ganize Rome  in  such  a  way  as  to  reconcile  the 
mterests  of  the  Holy  See  with  the  Italian  sen- 
timents of  the  poprfation.  In  concert  with  the 
Catholic  powers,  and  with  Italy  herself  France 
would  establish  at  Rome  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment to  administer  the  States  of  the  Church  in 
the  Pope's  name,  and  to  make  all  necessary 
reforms  and  arrangements  in  his  absence." 

The  condition  of  Southern  Italy  continued  to 
be  deplorable,  the  brigands  carrying  their  oper- 
ations on  in  tne  most  impudent  and  nnblushing 
manner.  In  March,  they  carried  desolation  into 
the  provinces  of  Frosinone  and  Yelletri.  From 
Mr.  Ainslie  Murray,  and  another  Engli^  gen- 
tleman, who  fell  into  their  hands,  a  sum  equiva- 
lent to  £8,000  of  English  money  was  demanded, 
and  similar  sums  were  exacted  from  other 
wealthy  prisoners.  In  the  latter  months  of  the 
year  the  French  troops,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Italian  soldiers,  adopted  vigorous,  and,  it 
seemed,  efficient  measures  for  destroying  the 
brigands. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Parliament  which  was 
in  session  on  the  opening  of  the  year  1865,  did 
not  present  many  points  of  interest.  The  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  on  March  18th.  adopted  a  biU 
abolishing  the  penalty  of  death  lor  cnmes  com- 
mitted under  the  common  law,  by  150  against 
91  votes,  but  maintaining  it  in  the  military  and 
naval  codes,  and  in  the  laws  against  brigandage. 
The  Senate,  however,  on  April  22d,  rejected 
the  bill.  The  bill  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  suppression  of  religious  corpora- 
tions was  withdrawn;  but  the  ministry,  at  the 
same  time,  announced  that  tiie  concession  of  the 
exequatur  to  ecclesiastical  benefices  would  be 
suspended,  and  that  the  Grovemment  would 
soon  bring  in  another  bill  for  the  reform  of  the 
religious  bodies. 

The  news  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln  was  received  by  the  Italian  Government 
and  Parliament  with  manifestations  of  profound 
sympathy.  The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies 
was  draped  in  black  on  the  27th,  and  would 
continue  so  for  the  three  following  days  in 
mourning  for  Alwaham  Lincoln.  The  Minister 
of  Finance  moved,  and  the  Chamber  agreed,  to 
send  an  address  to  the  American  Congress,  ex- 
pressing the  grief  of  the  country  and  tlie  House 
at  Air.  Lincoln's  assassination. 
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On  March  6th  the  Pope  addressed  an  aatp- 
graph  letter  to  the  king,  requesting  the  latter's 
consideration  of  three  points,  namely,  the  re- 
turn of  the  bishops  to  their  sees,  the  nomination 
of  other  ecclesiastics  to  fill  the  vacant  sees,  and 
the  admission  of  the  titular  ecclesiastics  already 
appointed  by  the  Holy  See  without  the  consent 
of  the  Italian  Goyemment.  The  ministers  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  this  letter  should 
be  followed  up,  and  decided  to  send,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  request  of  the  Pope,  a  layman 
to  Rome,  to  confer  upon  the  three  points  above 
mentioned,  and  to  endeavor  to  come  to  some 
agreement.  The  mission  was  intrusted  to  the 
Commander  Xaverio  Vegezzi,  with  the  Cavalier 
Advocate  Giovanni  Maurizio  as  colleague.  The 
instructions  confided  to  them  estabMied,  be- 
fore all,  that  no  political  question  was  to  be 
introduced  at  the  conferences;  which  would 
also  exclude  any  subject  not  connected  with 
the  three  points  above  mentioned,  and  particu- 
larly any  matter  which  might  be  within  the 
competence  of  the  legislative  power.  In  the 
second  place,  the  instructions  declared  that, 
while  in  the  course  of  the  conferences  on  sub- 
sequent negotiations,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
touch  upon  the  recognition  of  tlie  Italian  Gov- 
ernment on  the  part  of  the  Holy  See,  in  order 
that  the  conferences  and  negotiations  should 
not  lose  their  true  character  of  an  arrangement 
conceding  interests  entirely  religious  and  spir- 
itual ;  yet  it  could  not,  and  ought  not,  to  be 
allowed,  either  in  the  whole  or  upon  any  spe- 
cial point,  that  these  conferences  and  negotia- 
tions should  imply  the  negation  de  facto  of  the 
existence  of  the  kin gdom  of  Italy.  The  instruc- 
tions relative  to  the  three  points  were — ^that 
those  bishops  would  be  restored  to  their  sees 
whose  return  would  no  longer  be  a  cause  of  the 
disturbance  of  pubUc  tranquillity,  and  who 
would  undertake  to  observe  the  laws  of  the 
State,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  observed  by 
their  clergy ;  that  among  the  vacant  sees  those 
only  would  be  filled  up  which  it  might  be  de- 
termined to  maintain  on  the  future  diocesan 
circumscription  of  the  kingdom ;  that  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  prelates  would  be  made  by  the 
king,  with  the  preliminary  agreement  of  the 
Holy  See,  and  that  this  presentation  would  be 
stated  in  the  act  of  appointment,  and  the  bulls 
which  would  be  submitted  to  the  royal  exequa- 
tur ;  and,  finally,  that  some  of  the  titular  eccle- 
siastics already  nominated  would  be  admitted 
from  grave  motives  of  public  order  and  pcditical 
expediency ;  others  would  be  admitted  not  faJl- 
ing  under  these  exceptions,  provided  the  Holy 
See  granted  the  translation  to  other  sees  of  the 

S relates  nominated  to  sees  which  it  might  be 
etermined  to  suppress,  and  that  their  presenta- 
tion by  the  king  be  stated  in  the  bulls,  which 
would  also  be  submitted  to  the  royal  exequatur. 
The  negotiators  arrived  in  Rome  in  ApriL  Find- 
ing the  Papal  Grovemment  disposed  not  to  re- 
quest the  return  without  distinction  of  all  the 
absent  bishops,  they  made  it  understood  that 
tlie  Italian  Government  would  renounce  their 


resolution  of  imposing  particular  condidons  up- 
on their  return.  And  as  the  Pope  had  not  d^ 
avowed  the  expediency  of  a  new  circumscrip- 
tion of  the  dioceses  of  the  Idngdom,  they  dM 
not  feel  bound  to  insist  upon  the  precise  num- 
ber of  the  sees  to  be  left  vacant  or  filled  up. 
Moreover,  the  Pope  not  displaying  any  marked 
dislike  to  enter  into  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment relative  to  some  of  the  bishops  already 
nominated,  the  negotiators  testified  the  dearc 
of  the  Gt)vemment  to  facilitate  to  the  Pope  the 
means  of  securing  the  conditions  of  all  the 
others  in  a  suitable  and  honorable  manner. 
Difficulties  were  raised  on  the  part  of  the  Pope 
respecting  the  exequatur  for  the  bulls  nominat- 
ing the  bishops  and  relative  to  their  oath,  and 
the  negotiators  therefore  returned  to  the  seat 
of  their  Government,  to  obtain  new  instructions. 
The  Italian  Government  deemed  it  inexpediait 
to  grant  the  demands  of  Borne  concerning  these 
two  points,  as  they  only  vindicated  to  the  Ital- 
ian Government  a  right  which  Italy  has  held 
in  common  with  nearly  all  the  Cadiolic  States. 
The  negotiators  were  therefore  instructed  to 
insist  on  the  oath  of  the  bishops  and  the  royal 
exequatur,  being,  however,  authorized  to  make 
concessions  as  to  the  form.  They  returned  to 
Home  in  June,  but  then  no  longer  observed  the 
conciliatory  disposition  which  they  beUeved  they 
had  discovered  on  their  first  visit  The  proposi- 
tions relative  to  the  oath  of  the  bishops  and  the 
exequatur  were  rejected,  and  this  led  to  the  non- 
pursuance  of  the  negotiations  upon  the  other 
points ;  only  it  was  stated  that  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment would  not  depart  from  their  resolution 
to  consent  to  the  gradual  return  of  those  ahaent 
bishops  who  could  be  restored  to  their  sees 
without  danger  of  pubUc  disturbance,  ance  this 
was  viewed  as  being  only  a  measure  of  inte- 
rior order,  which  had  already  been  previondy 
determined  upon  by  the  Government  itself! 
After  this  the  negotiators  returned  from  Borne, 
and  resigned  their  mission.  The  official  report 
made  (July  8th)  by  the  prime  minister.  La  Mar- 
mora, to  the  long,  on  the  progress  and  fatoe 
of  this  mission,  closes  with  this  important  hint: 
"  The  day,  perhaps,  may  not  be  far  distant  when 
the  so  much  desired  separation  of  Church  and 
State  will  bring  with  it  the  complete  separation . 
of  religious  and  spiritual  from  political  interests, 
to  the  common  benefit  of  both  Church  and 
State,  and  particularly  to  the  advantage  of 
Italy,  which,  from  their  confdsion,  has  suffered 
such  long  and  severe  trials." 

A  royal  decree,  issued  on  September  7th,  dis- 
solved the  Italian  Parliament,  ordered  new 
elections  to  take  place  on  October  29th,  and 
convoked  the  Chambers  for  the  15th  November. 
A  circular  addressed  by  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  Prefects,  sets  forth  the  policy  the 
Government  intended  to  pursue.  The  circolar 
announced  that  shortly  after  the  assembling  w 
Parliament  the  ministry  would  bring  forward 
a  measure  for  the  suppresdon  of  rdigious  bodies, 
and  the  reai^ustment  of  eocleaastical  property. 
This  measure  would  ameliorate  the  position  of 
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the  clergy  in  the  country  districts.  In  the  di- 
rision  of  the  ecclesiastical  wealth  a  portion 
woold  be  aasgned  to  elementary  and  middle- 
dass  education,  and  a  portion  to  the  communes 
▼here  religious  bodies  reside,  for  works  of  pub- 
lic utility  and  for  educational  purposes.  The 
ministry  would  also  bring  forward  bills  for  re- 
forming the  system  of  primair,  secondary,  and 
superior  instruction.  The  deficit  in  the  budget 
for  1864  would  amount  to  about  280,000,000f., 
if  an  attempt  were  not  made  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penses and  increase  the  receipts.  The  Govem- 
ment  would  propose  a  modilication  of  the  tax 
uDOTi  incomes  not  derived  from  landed  property. 
TTiey  would  also  continue  the  policy  of  assimi- 
lating the  laws  of  the  country,  and  would  intro- 
duce bills  for  promoting  the  development  of  the 
national  wealth,  and  for  the  modification  of  the 
register  stamp  tax. 

A  notable  feature  in  the  electoral  campaign 
was  the  active  participation  of  the  "CathoUo 
Party  "  (called  by  their  opponents  "  Black  Par- 
ty," "Codini,"  etc.),  who  had  generally  ab- 
stained from  voting  at  former  elections,  at  least 
9D  iar  as  the  annexed  countries  were  concerned. 
This  party,  who  saw  aU  the  changes  of  1859  with 
r^ret,  was  subdivided  into  two  well-marked 
sections  by  a  very  important  line  of  demarca- 
tion- On  one  side  of  it  were  those  who  abso- 
lutely reftised  to  accept  or  be  reconciled  to  the 
dynastic  changes  which  have  become  fails  ac- 
Mmplisy  who  were  still  dreaming  of,  and  labor- 
ing for,  restorations,  and  who,  utterly  reftising 
to  recognize  the  present  constitution  of  Italy  as 
in  any  sense  a  legitimate  government,  declined 
to  take  any  part  in  the  elections.  The  more 
practical  section  of  the  "  Black  "  party  admitted 
the  fails  ctccomplis  to  be  such,  "  content,"  as 
one  of  tlieir  spokesmen  expressed  it,  "  with  hav- 
ing taken  no  part  in  bringing  them  about" 
These  men  worked  hard  at  electioneering,  and 
&€cted  their  efforts  to  the  salvation  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, its  remaining  fragmeot  of  temporal  power, 
and' to  the  cause  generally  of  the  Church  in  Italy. 

The  advanced  Liberals,  "Party  of  Action," 
"Radicals,"  "Reds,"  etc.,  who  would  fain  use 
violent  and  immediate  means  for  carrying  out 
those  changes  to  their  ultimate  results,  and  for 
the  completion  of  Italian  unity  and  independence 
by  the  acquisition  of  Rome  and  Venice,  and 
who  are  especially  hostile  to  the  French  Empe- 
tor  and  French  influence  as  being  the  main  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  reaching  that  consumma- 
tion, were  idso  divided  into  two  well-marked 
sections;  distinguished,  these  also,  by  theur  ab- 
fitineoce,  or  l^e  reverse,  from  the  elections  and 
the  work  of  electioneering.  The  extreme  Red 
party,  the  men  of  the  "  UnitA  Italiana,"  friends 
of  Hazzini,  who  deny  that  the  unity  and  inde- 
pendence of  Italy  can  be  completed  by,  or  under 
the  House  of  Savoy,  who  abominate  monarchy, 
and  hope  for  the  fall  of  that  which  exists  in 
Italy^  refose  to  meddle  in  any  way  with  the 
elections.  The  other,  and  the  more  important 
section  of  the  Left,  consist  of  those  who  perhaps 
woidd  fain  have  seen  the  reconstitution  of 


Italy  accomplished  xmder  the  form  of  a  republic 
instead  of  under  a  monarchy,  but  who  on  their 
side  are  willing  to  accept  the  present  order  of 
things,  to  take  the  oaths  necessary  to  be  taken 
by  a  member  of  the  Oliamber,  and  who  direct 
their  efforts  to  driving,  as  far  as  may  be  possible, 
the  ^political  and  governmental  action  of  the 
country  toward  the  accomplishment  of  that 
completion  of  Italian  unity  and  independence 
which  all,  except  a  few  "  Austriacanti,"  equally 
sigh  for,  but  which  those  on  whom  the  respon- 
sibility of  governing  rests  think  cannot  safely 
be  attempted  by  the  means  which  the  men  of 
the  Left  would  fain  use. 

The  (Jovemment  party,  "Moderate  Liberals" 
(also  called  "Malvi,"  because  the  leaves  of  the 
malva  are  used  as  a  common  lenitive,  and  are 
held  to  be  anti- febrile  and  anti-energetic),  was, 
of  course,  divided,  like  all  Government  parties, 
into  those  who  are  Government  men  quand 
mSmej  supporters  of  those  in  power,  and  men 
of  a  more  independent  stamp  whose  seat  is  in 
the  moderate  centre  of  the  Chamber,  because 
their  opinions  properly  place  them  there.  Be- 
yond this  distinction,  inasmuch  as  it  is  from  this 
third  political  section  that  Ministers  and  Cabi- 
nets must  be  chosen,  there  were  of  course  a 
number  of  factions,  distinguished  by  preferences 
for  individual  chieftains.  Ricasoli,  Ratazzi, 
Min^hetti,  had  all,  as  might  be  expected,  their 
special  friends  and  supporters  among  the  large 
body  of  the  moderate  party. 

At  the  election,  the  Catholic  party  met  with 
a  crushing  defeat,  only  about  a  dozen  of  their 
members  being  elected.  The  Radicals,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  eminentiy  successfiil ;  for  while 
they  had  numbered  no  more  than  about  50  in 
the  preceding  Parliament,  they  mustered  more 
than  120  tried  partisans  in  the  new,  besides 
finding  among  the  Government  party  a  fraction 
("Third  Party")  which  was  found  ready  to 
combine  with  them  in  some  important  questions 
to  defeat  the  ministry.  Garibaldi  was  elected 
in  three  places,  Naples,  Andria,  and  Oorleto. 
Three  of  nis  officers,  Generals  Bixio  and  Fa- 
brizzi,  and  Colonel  Cairoli,  were  also  returned, 
each  for  three  colleges.  Nicotera,  another  of 
his  followers,  and  his  former  dictators  in  Sicily, 
Crispi  and  Mordini,  were  elected  for  two  dis- 
tricts each.  Mazzini,  notwithstanding  his 
avowed  hostility  to  the  monarchical  principle, 
came  near  being  elected  in  Genoa. 

The  session  of  the  new  Parliament  was 
opened  on  November  18th  by  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  in  person,  who  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing speech : 

When  I  opened  Parliament  in  the  city  which 
was  the  first  guardian  of  Italy's  destinies  I  always 
spoke  words  of  encouragement  and  hope,  and  my 
words  have  always  been  followed  by  prosperous 
events.  It  is  with  the  same  confidence  that  I  speak 
to  you  here,  where  we  also  shall  be  able  to  vanquish 
all  obstacles  for  the  complete  vindication  of  opr 
autonomy.  My  Government  welcomed,  from  defer- 
ence to  the  Papacy,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
religious  interests  oi  the  majority  of  the^  population, 
the  proposals  for  negotiations,  which  it  broke  off 
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when  it  judged  that  ther  might  be  prelndical  to  the 
nghts  of  the  crown  and  the  nation.  Time  and  the 
force  of  events  will  solve  the  questions  pending  be- 
tween Italj  and  the  Papacr.  We  must  remain  taith- 
fVil  to  the  Convention  of  September,  which  France 
will  completely  canr  out  witnin  the  appointed  time. 
Henceforth  it  will  be  easv  to  wait  The  situation 
has  much  improved. 

The  king  then  alladed  to  the  good  relations 
existing  between  Italy  and  the  powers  of 
Europe  and  North  and  Sonth  America,  and 

3K)ke  of  the  recognition  of  Italy  by  Spain, 
avaria,  and  Saxony.    He  then  continued : 

The  Latin  nations,  united  by  fresh  ties,  are  ac- 
quiring a  community  of  interests  and  aspirations 
with  the  noble  people  of  (Germany,  thus  causing  an- 
cient preiudices  and  rancors  to  disappear.  Italy 
will  take  her  place  among  the  great  States  of  Europe, 
cooperating  in  the  triumph  of  justice  and  liberty. 
Libertv  has  produced  favorable  results  at  home; 
the  administration,  public  works,  the  laws,  and  the 
army  have  been  assimilated  with  results  which  in 
other  countries  have  required  the  work  of  genera- 
tions. This  is  a  good  augurv  for  the  future.  The 
ministry  will  bring  forward  bills  to  complete  the 
assimilation  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  others 
relating  to  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes,  the 
improvement  of  the  public  credit,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  works  of  public  utility.  The  principal 
difficulty  is  to  bring  about  an  equilibrium  of  the 
finances  without  impairing  the  organization  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces.  It  is  painful  to  me  that 
fresh  sacrifices  must  be  asked  of  my  people,  but  its 

Satriotism  will  not  be  found  wanting.  We  shall 
ivide  the  taxes  as  eauitably  as  possible,  reducing  at 
the  same  time  the  public  expenses  as  much  as  lies  in 
our  power.  Italy  must  free  herself  from  the  ruins 
of  the  past.  You  will  deliberate  upon  the  separation 
of  the  Church  and  State,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
religious  bodies.  Nothing  will  destroy  the  national 
work.  A  complete  change  is  takinfl;  place  among  the 
peonies  of  Europe.  The  future  belongs  to  Ood.  If 
fresn  combats  should  become  inevitable,  the  sons  of 
Italy  will  rally  around  me.  If  the  force  of  civiliza- 
tion prevails,  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  will  know 
how  to  prof^^  bv  it  in  order  to  maintain  intact  the 
rights  and  the  honor  of  Italy.  We  must  advance 
frankly  in  the  path  of  the  national  policy,  and  we 
are  certain  of  your  concurrence.  Confiding  in  the 
afiection  of  my  people  and  the  valor  of  the  army,  I 
will  not  fail  in  the  great  work  which  we  must  trans- 
mit complete  to  our  descendants. 

On  December  6th  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
elected  Signor  Marini,  the  candidate  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  the  oflSce  of  president  by  141  votes 
out  of  278  members  voting,  after  two  ballots 
between  him  and  Signor  Mordini,  the  candi- 
date of  the  Left  As  the  ministry  found 
that  they  would  not  control,  in  all  important 

auestions,  a  mcgority  of  the  House  of  Deputies, 
tiey  tendered  their  resignation,  which,  as  was 
announced  to  both  Ohambers  on  December 
21st,  was  accepted  by  the  king.  On  the  same 
day  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopted  the  pro- 


visional budget  for  1866,  by  178  against  28  Totes, 
with  an  amendment  redudng  the  period  of  iti 
application  fh>m  three  to  two  months.  It  abo 
approved  the  proposal  of  Signor  Mandni  for  a 
Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  public  admmis- 
tration.  Full  information  concerning  its  rations 
to  Rome  and  Austria  was  communicated  by  the 
Gk>vemment  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on 
December  12th,  by  presenting  to  them  tiie  in- 
structions given  to  the  Italian  authorities  on 
the  Roman  question.  According  to  these  in- 
structions all  attempts  to  violate  the  present 
frontier  are  to  be  prevented.  There  bemg  bat 
little  probability  of  a  good  understanding  pre- 
vailing between  the  Italian  and  Papal  troops, 
all  idea  of  acting  in  concert  with  the  latter  in 
order  to  combine  operations  against  brigandage 
is  to  be  abandoned ;  nevertheless,  mutual  infor- 
mation can  be  given  with  a  view  to  suppressing 
the  brigands  and  tracing  their  crimes.  A  ci^ 
cular,  dated  November  25th,  was  also  laid  npon 
the  table  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  addressed 
to  the  Italian  agents  abroad,  m  which  are  set 
forth  the  difSculties  existing  as  to  the  renewal 
of  diplomatic  and  commercial  relationa  with 
Austria  in  consequence  of  the  Venetian  qnes- 
tion.  There  would  only  remain  for  Anstria 
and  Italy  to  negotiate  informally,  thereby  en- 
gaging the  policy  of  the  two  Governments 
solely  with  regard  to  the  improvement  of  tiieir 
commercial  relations,  but  thus  far  Austria  bad 
not  taken  up  that  ground.  This  docnment 
Uso  mentions  certain  steps  lately  made  by  the 
Venetian  authorities  for  the  renewal  of  com- 
mercial relations  only  with  some  of  the  Italian 
provinces,  to  which  the  Italian  Minister  had 
replied  by  declaring  that  no  difference  of  cns- 
tom-house  system  could  be  made  between  die 
provinces  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  by 
the  treaty  of  Zurich  and  those  incorporated  hj 
the  Plebiscite.  The  kingdom  of  Italy  was  fo^ 
mally  recognized  by  Spain  in  July,  and  by 
Saxony  and  Bavaria  in  November.  All  the 
States  of  Europe  and  America  have  now  recog- 
nized the  new  kingdom  except  the  Pope,  Aus- 
tria, and  a  few  of  the  minor  German  States. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  first  of  the  Prendi 
troops  fi'om  Rome  began  in  November,  1866, 
and  the  French  Government  repeated  its  mten- 
tion  of  carrying  out  the  September  Convention 
concerning  the  evacuation  of  Rome.  It  oflered, 
at  the  same  time,  its  services  to  the  Pope  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  Papal  army.  The  Italian 
Government  gave  new  assurances  of  its  deter- 
mination not  to  attack  the  Papal  territory,  and 
not  to  allow  any  volunteers  to  enter  it  with 
hostile  intentions. 
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the  white  popolation  was  18,816  in  nnmber, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  one  white  to  thirty- 
two  black  or  colored.  Sinoe  that 'time  some 
thoasanda  of  Indian  oooliea  have  been  introdnoed 
into  the  island  as  laborers.  The  total  popnla- 
tion  in  1861  was,  441,264,  while  thirty  years 
,  ago  it  was  only  35,000.  The  number  of  children 
in  schools  was  returned  at  26,167  ux  1863 ;  tbe 
retoms  for  1861  had  shown  the  exceptionally 
large  nomber  of  40,670,  but  that  was  the  census 
year,  and  it  is  supposed  that  returns  were  taken 
in  that  year  wMch  included  Sunday  schools. 
The  island  is  the  seat  of  an  Andican  bishop, 
whose  diocese  extends  over  the  Bahamas  and 
Honduras.  Commerce  is  not  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  cultivation  of  the  staple  ex- 
ports has  fallen  off  from  six  hundred  sugar 
phmtations  to  three  hundred,  and  the  60,000 
hogriieadfl  of  sugar  formerly  produced,  have 
deereased  to  80,000. 

Jamaica  has  been  several  times  the  scene  of 
negro  insorrections.  On  the  22d  of  February, 
17^,  about  900  negro  slaves  were  detected  m 
a  eon^iracy  to  destroy  all  the  white  inhabitants 
oi  die  island.  In  1795,  the  Maroons,  a  commu- 
nity of  fogitive  slaves  who  had  obtained  permis- 
sion to  settle  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
revolted  and  were  not  reduced  to  subjection 
until  March  11,  1796.  The  most  alarming  out- 
break, however,  took  place  on  the  22d  of  De- 
cember, 1881,  when  the  island  was  placed  under 
martial  law,  and  most  stringent  measures  and 
onmerons  exectitions  followed. 

A  fonrth  insurrection  broke  out  in  October, 
1865,  and,  though  it  was  at  once  suppressed,  was 
attended  by  circumstances  which  produced  an 
intense  excitement  not  only  in  the  island,  but 
in  Engl^id  and  the  whole  civilized  world.  For  * 
•everal  years  the  condition  of  the  m^ority  of  tbe 
pec^le  in  Jamaica  had  been  very  wretched.  In 
1864,  the  Bi4>tist  Missionary  Society  of  England 
tent  their  SeK^^tary,  Dr.  Underbill,  to  Jamaica, 
to  make  a  report  on  the  decline  of  the  Baptist 
misdona.  Dr.  Underbill  extended  his  researches 
to  the  condition  of  the  island  in  general,  and  in 
a  iamons  letter,  dated  January  5, 1865,  and  ad- 
dreaaed  to  the  Colonial  Minister  of  England, 
described  the  pitiful  state  of  affairs,  and  pointed 
to  those  reforms  which,  in  his  opinion,  were 
mdispensable  to  save  the  island  irom  ruin.  The 
Colonial  Minister,  Mr.  Oardwell,  sent  the  letter 
to  Gov.  Eyre,  of  Jamaica,  who  had  it  published 
^  Uie  papers  of  the  island,  together  with  a  re- 

rt  to  all  local  authorities  to  report  to  him  on 
condition  of  their  several  districts.  The 
agitation  produced  by  this  publication  was  in- 
tense. Excited  mass  meethigs  of  the  colored 
population  were  held  in  a  number  of  places,  to 
give  expression  to  their  grievances  and  de- 
mands. The  most  prominent  leaders  of  this 
a^tation  were  Mr.  Gordon,  a  colored  member 
of  the  Colonial  Assembly,  and  Paul  Bogle,  a 
colored  Baptist  preacher.  Mr.  Gordon  stated 
the  grievances  of  the  native  population  in  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Cardwell,  the  Colomal  Secretary,  as 
follows: 


Javaioa,  March  24, 186(1 
To  the  RiifU  IfonorabU  Edward  CardweU,  If.  P,, 
Secretary  of  StaUfor  the  Oolonue,  dtc 

Sib  :  I  have  to  bring  to  your  notice,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  thii  country,  we  following  facts,  which 
are  submitted  as  grievancea : 

The  House  of  Asaembly,  as  at  present  constituted, 
by  reason  of  the  restrictions  in  the  election  law  (which 
has  been  amemded  only  to  a  rerj  limited  extent), 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a  fair  representation  of  popular 
rights;  therefore  it  becomes  more  for  the  mother 
Gk>Yemment  to  exercise  that  rigilance  which  in  former 
times  so  greatly  tended  to  the  protection  of  the  lately 
emancipated  classes,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  such  is  not  continued  to  be  the  case. 

From  gross  mismanagement,  and*  for  wasteful  pur- 
poses, the  taxation  of  the  country  is  increased,  with* 
out  corresponding  benefit  to  the  general  community. 
A  flagrant  illustration  of  this  may  be  found  in  tno 
history  of  the  "Tramroad"  affair,  which  beside* 
baring  involved  the  country  in  a  heary  expenditure 
of  money,  creatine  additional  taxation,  has  also,  by 
interfering  with  tne  principal  public  road,  caused 
serious  loss  of  stock  to  the  passengers,  and  irritated 
the  minds  generally  of  the  people  who  traffic  on  this 
thoroughfare.  We  here  find  a  sample  of  the  ruinous 
consequences  of  misconducting  pubUo  affairs:  but 
ere  this  is  got  over,  the  Governor,  in  his  opening 
speech,  recommends  a  project  for  a  "slip  dock," 
which  work,  if  at  all  necessary,  is  of  a  speculative 
nature,  and  such  as  a  company  may  be  encouraged 
by  the  Qovemment  to  undertake,  but  certainly  it  is 
not  for  the  public  to  adventure,  nor  one  for  which 
the  people  should  be  taxed.  The  island  has  no  navy 
which  reauires  such  an  undertaking,  and  therefore 
it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  stnctlr  commercial 
enterprise.  But  how  then  are  the  people  to  be  taxed 
for  this  purpose  f  As  well  may  any  other  company 
more  necessary  and  likely  of  success  be  taken  up  by 
the  Goyernment,  such  as  a  "  soap  manufactory,"  *'» 
sugar  refinery,*'  an  "  agricultural  bank,"  or  a  '*  rail- 
road to  Old  fiarbor." 

The  great  question  is,  Is  it  constitutional  to  tax  the 
people  for  speculative  enterprises?  and  is  the  island 
prepared  to  undertake  the  duties  of  private  compa- 
nies, and  to  conduct  a  slip  dock,  with  all  its  contin- 
gencies and  doubtful  results,  in  the  face  of  absolute 
expenditure  likely  to  involve  not  only  a  present  but 
a  future  loss  and  increased  taxation  upon  the  people? 
It  is  a  laid  down  principle  that  no  government  is  jus- 
tified in  actins  m  this  manner.  It  is  contrary  to 
sound  political  economy,  and  its  tendency  is  evil ; 
yet  we  find  that,  even  without  detailing  estimates  or 
statements  of  annual  expenditure  and  income,  the 
Governor  has  sanctionea  such  a  measure,  which 
baring  been  opposed  when  first  introduced  into  the 
Assembly,  was  withdrawn,  and  subsequently  brought 
forward  at  the  end  of  the  session,  when  the  quorum 
was  reduced  to  nine — ^hardly  that  number  being  pres- 
ent— and  passed,  as  it  were,  io  the  surprise  oi  the 
^ood  sense  of  the  country.  This  is  a  measure  which, 
if  allowed  to  take  effect,  will  create  new  heart-burn- 
ings in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  and  is 
a  great  public  wrong. 

A  bill  of  a  most  objectionable  nature  was  passed 
under  circumstances  similar  to  those  stated  above: 
it  is  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  for  '^  petty  of- 
fences." This  b  a  pleasure  unparalleled  in  the  pres- 
ent history  of  British  legislation,  and  is  so  de^^rading 
and  wicked  in  its  tendency  as  to  create  feehngs  of 
alarm.  A  public  moetioe  has  already  been  held 
aeainst  it  in  Kingston.  A  copy  of  the  resolutions  I 
aball  send,  and  I  believe  other  meetings  or  memorials 
are  intended.  The  penal  clauses  of  this  bill  are  con- 
fined to  second  convictions — but  for  what  offence  ?  A 
shrub,  a  reed,  or  plant,  in  an  unenclosed  or  enclosed 
land,  etc.  It  will  not  be  hard  in  a  country  like  this 
to  find  a  second  offence,  which  may  be  of  a  compara- 
tively innocent  nature,  tortured  for  malignant  pur- 
poses.   While  this  is  intended  to  operate  for  minor 
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offenoQS,  the  greater  evils  of  society — forgery,  bur- 
glary, cattle-stealing,  etc. — are  all  left  out,  so  that  this 
measure  is  strictly  one  aimed  against  the  lower  classes, 
who,  just  now,  are  in  a  state  of  great  destitution. 
And,  Donorable  sir.  if  you  could  omy  behold  them.  I 
opine  that  your  feelings  of  compassion  would  be 
aroused  to  mercy  and  relief  instead  of  the  infliction 
of  corporal  puniahment,  which  is  death  or  next  to  it; 
and  I  fear  toe  indignation  which  may  arise  from  this 
evil  measure  will  be  such  as  to  have  serious  conse- 
quences. Representations  unfounded  and  unchari- 
table, may  be  wickedly  made  against  the  peasants  of 
this  country,  but  in  good  truth  they  are  as  peaceable, 
ciTil,  and  well-disposed  as  any  people  can  well  be, 
and  their  character  cannot  justly  be  unfayorably  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  laboring  cksses  of  Great  Brit- 
ain,-the  continent  of  Europe,  or  America.  What 
they  require  is  what  has  been  neglected — attention 
to  their  sanitary  improvement  ana  education,  paro- 
chial asylums  for  orphans  and  adult^  and  rehef  to 
some  extent  from  the  excessive  taxation  on  the  ne- 
cessary articles  of  food  and  clothing,  which  in  its 
tendency  produces  that  destitution  which  leads  here 
as  in  other  countries,  to  a  great  extent,  to  petty  lar- 
cenies. These  are  the  points  which  should  have  been 
attended  to,  but  which  are  lost  sisht  of.  for  the  de- 
basing purpose  of  the  whip,  as  if  that  will  instil  prin- 
ciples of  moridity,  or  supply  the  mental  and  bodily 
wants  of  a  poor  suffering  community. 

I  do  trust  that,  after  due  reflection,  you  may  be  led 
to  consider  the  measure  in  its  odious  and  injurious 
light.  It  seems  to  me  an  evil  of  the  ^eatest  ma^i- 
tude,  and  shows  to  what  extent  inconsiderate  feehngs 
still  exist  in  Jamaica. 

But  the  manner  in  which  the  bill  passed  the  As- 
sembly is  discreditable  to  the  Government,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  division  on  the  question,  and  by  which 
you  will  perceive  it  did  not  pass  with  the  feeling  of 
the  country.  The  members  of  the  Government,  after 
allowing  it  to  remain  on  the  table  of  the  House  for 
nearly  three  months,  did  not  give  any  intimation  of 
its  being  put  up,  but  seized  upon  an  opportunity, 
and  in  two  hours  passed  about  four  bills  of  a  most 
important  nature,  at  the  same  time  suspending  all 
the  rules  of  the  House  in  order  to  put  them  through 
all  their  stages  within  this  time :  this  did  not  seem  to 
be  a  creditable  proceeding.  A  bill  was  also  passed 
on  the  same  occasion  and  under  similar  circumstances, 
to  reestablish  a  district  prison  at  Port  Maria.  This 
bill  also  provides  that  hard  labor  shall  include  the 
"treadmill,"  "shot-drill,"  and  "crank." 

Immediately  after  the  emancipation,  the  treadmill 
was  introduced  into  use  in  this  island ;  but  soon  it 
was  discovered  that  its  severities  and  tortures,  as 
exercised  here,  were  diabolical,  and  the  Governor  of 
the  island,  as  well  as  the  Colonial  Secretary,  deter- 
mined that  it  should  be  abolished,  and  not  one  was 
allowed  to  be  used  or  even  to  remain  in  the  prison: 
yet  we  find  afler  a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  when  we  had 
a  right  to  expect  better  things,  a  British  Government 
sanctioning  such  a  thing.  But  this  said  Port  Maria 
is  really  the  grave  of  Jamaica.  During  cholera  its 
population  was  nearly  entirely  swept  away  by  that 
disease,  and  Dr.  Milroy,  the  skilful  medical  inspector 
sent  from  England  by  the  Government,  condemned 
it,  above  all  other  places  in  the  island,  as  most  un- 
healthy and  death-like:  and  yet  we  find  that  the 
prison  which  was  abolished  is  again  to  be  reestab- 
lished, with  the  iron  shackles  to  which  the  unfortu- 
nate prisoners  have  been  consigned  by  the  present 
Governor,  with  hard  labor. 

From  the  injurious  atmosphere  of  Port  Maria,  a 
transfer  of  patients  had  frequently  to  be  made  to  the 

Eublic  hospital  of  Kingston.  From  the  depreciated 
ealth  to  which  the  prisoners  must  be  reduced  at 
Port  Maria,  many  of  tnem  will  leave  the  prison^or- 
ever  afler  to  be  worthless  and  a  tax  on  society.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  many  are  sent  to  prison  for 
very  minor  ofiences,  under  many  cases  wrongfully, 
and  under  long  sentences,  by  erring  judgment  and 


unlearned  justices,  it  does  seem  that  it  is  a  most  cruel 
proceeding.  I  feel  it  a  bounden  duty  to  bring  these 
subjects  to  your  notice.  The  consequences  I  cannot 
control,  but  I  sincerely  trust  that  notwithstanding 
any  explanation  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  tendered  by 
the  Governor  on  these  remarks,  the  facta  only  of  the 
points  may  be  considered.  I  have  a  oonscientioiu 
assurance  that  I  intend  no  undue  reflections,  and 
only  write  from  the  stem  obligations  of  a  sense  of  < 
justice  and  common  humanity. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  sorant, 
G.  W.  GORDOX. 

In  the  be^nning  of  October,  in  the  district 
of  Morant  Bay,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  tiie 
island,  an  attempt  was  made  to  ezpd  the  ne- 
groes from  certain  uncultivated  lands,  of  which 
fiiey  had  taken  possession.  This  called  forth 
great  indignation,  and  when,  on  October  7th,  a 
negro  was  tried  on  account  of  this  aflfair  before 
the  court  of  Morant  Bay,  a  mob  of  negroes  col- 
lected, threatening  to  liberate  him.  The  conrt 
ordered  the  arrest  of  the  leader  of  the  mob; 
but  the  negroes  overpowered  the  police,  and  pre- 
vented the  arrest  On  October  9th,  the  cofurt  is- 
sued writs  for  the  arrest  of  twenty-eight  negroes, 
charged  with  having  participated  in  the  riot 
The  police  at  first  did  not  succeed  in  accom- 
plishing their  object,  but  on  the  following  day 
effected  the  arrest  without  resistance.  On  Oc- 
tober 11th,  when  the  prisoners  were  to  be 
brought  before  the  court,  a  new  riot  broke  out. 
A  number  of  volunteers  who  had  been  called  out 
were  overpowered,  and  many  of  them,  together 
with  several  magistrates,  massacred,  and  tie 
court-house  burned.  According  to  an  offidal 
statement  of  the  Governor,  the  number  of  whites 
killed  was  sixteen,  and  wounded  eighteen,  hi 
several  ac(joining  districts,  the  negroes  likewise 
rose  and  plundered  the  plantations.  But  as  far 
as  known,  only  two  persons  were  killed. 

The  Governor,  on  being  informed  of  the  dis- 
turbance, at  once  proclaimed  martial  law  in  the 
insurgent  district  ordered  out  troops,  and  sent 
the  war-vessel  Wolverine  to  Morant  Bay.  He 
hastened  himself  to  the  scene  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  arrived  at  Morant  Bay  on  October 
18th.  He  despatched  several  colxmans  of  troops 
into  the  interioi\  and  as  he  found  eTcry  thing 
quiet  in  Morant  Bay,  ho  went,  on  October  15th, 
on  board  the  war- vessel  Onyx  to  Port  Antonio, 
situated  about  twenty  miles  west  of  the  scene 
of  insurrection.  There  also  he  found  every  thing 
quiet;  and  in  a  despatch  to  the  British  Colonm 
Mmister,  dated  October  16th,  he  represented 
the  rebellion  as  "  overtaken,  arrested,  and  hem- 
med in."  On  October  16th  the  Governor  re- 
turned to  Jamaica,  and  as,  by  this  time,  six  war- 
vessels  had  assembled  in  the  waters  of  Jamaica, 
and  two  regiments  of  regular  troops  with  a 
largo  number  of  militia  and  volunteers  were  at 
his  disposal,  besides  a  considerable  force  which 
was  immediately  expected  from  Barbadoes  and 
other  islands,  he  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
prochum  martial  law  in  Kingston. 

While  on  his  way  to  Morant  Bay,  the  Gov- 
ernor claimed  to  have  received  c<^nt  proofe 
of  the  guilt  of  Mr.  Gordon,  the  above-men- 
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tioQed  member  of  the  Assembly,  as  one  of  the 
chief  instigators  of  the  rebellion.  Gordon  was 
t  resident  of  Kingston ;  he  had  not  been  absent 
from  that  plaoe  daring  t]ie  distorbances ;  he  was 
in  Kingston  when  he  was  arrested ;  no  attempt 
was  made  to  disturb  the  peace  in  Kingston ;  all 
the  conrts  were  in  the  nninterrapted  ezerci^ 
of  their  functions — ^nevertheless,  the  Governor 
deemed  himself  justified  in  ordering  Gordon  to 
be  brooght  on  board  the  Wolverine,  and  in  con- 
ducting him  to  Morant  Bay  for  the  purpose  of 
having  him  there  placed  before  the  court-martial. 
When  he  arrived  in  Morant  Bay,  he  found — as 
he  himself  states  in  a  despatch  to  Mr.  Card  well — 
the  rebellion  "  crushed.^'  The  columns  of  sol- 
diers who  had  been  sent  into  the  interior  re- 
turned, and  reported  that  they  had  not  met  with 
trmed  r^stance,  that  they  had  i)pt  lost  a  single 
man,  but  shot  and  hung,  without  thcf  least  form 
of  trial,  hundreds  of  persons  suspected  of  being 
nnpHcated  in  the  rebellion.  Notwithstanding, 
Gcffdon  was  placed  before  the  court-martial,  and 
found  goilty.  The  evidence  brought  forward 
agamst  him,  stated  that  Mr.  Gordon  had  been 
leen  on  a  Snnday  at  a  certain  chapel  at  which 
Panl  Bogle,  the  so-called  rebel  leader,  worship- 
ped; thAt  somebody  had  said  that  Mr. Gordon  had 
9^  word  for  the  people  of  a  certain  district  in 
the  parish  to  hold  a  meeting ;  that  certain  pla- 
cards in  blank  had  been  found  in  Mr.  Gordon's 
portmantean ;  that  a  placard  headed  *'  The  State 
of  tike  Mand'^  (in  which  there  was  not  a  single 
word  of  disloyalty  or  sedition),  had  been  penned 
bj  Mr.  Gordon ;  that  he  had  used  some  strong 
laogoage  in  a  meeting  of  the  people  he  had  some 
weSka  b^ore  addressed  in  the  parish  of  Yere ; 
and  that  he  had  written  a  letter  to  one  Chis- 
bohn,  advidng  him,  with  reference  to  the  suf- 
lenngs  of  the  people,  to  "pray  to  God  for  help 
isd  deliverance." 

Mr.  Gordon  protested  solemnly  agdnst  hav- 
ing had  knowledge  of  or  part  in  the  plot. 
Nevertheless  Gov.  Eyre  sanctioned  the  finding 
of  the  court-martial,  and  Gordon  was  hung  on 
October  23d.  At  the  close  of  October  the 
nmnber  of  those  shot  and  hung  either  by  the 
soldiery  without  trial,  or  by  order  of  the  court- 
martial,  was  reported  as  reaching  2,000. 

On  November  7th  the  session  of  the  Jamaica 
Legisiature  was  opened ;  tlie  Governor  in  Ms- 
opening  speech  described  a  startling  state  of 
tiiingB.  Society  in  Jamaica,  he  said,  was  on 
the  brink  of  a  volcano,  ana  had  been  so  for 
Bome  time  past,  owing  to  the  systematic  political 
^^litation  of  which  the  late  George  William  Gor- 
don had  been  the  leading  spirit.  There  was 
not  a  district  throughout  the^xmntry,  he  as- 
serted, in  which  disloyalty  and  sedition  were 
not  rampant,  and  murderous  intentions  on  the 
ptrt  of  the  blacks  openly  expressed.  He  justi- 
fied the  extreme  measures  he  had  adopted  in 
dealing  with  the  outbreak,  on  the  ground  of 
the  imniinenoe  of  the  danger.  In  their  replies 
to  the  speech,  both  the  Legislative  Council  (the 
Qpper  Chamber),  and  the  House  of  Assembly 
(the  representative  branch),  endorsed  the  Gov- 
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emor's  views  on  this  point  without  the  slightest 
qualification ;  but  two  or  three  days  after  they 
had  done  so,  the  latter  agreed  to  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Governor  to  furnish  the 
House  with  the  evidence  upon  which  he  had 
arrived  at  such  a  conclusion.  During  the  de- 
bate upon  the  motion  several  members  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  House  had  acted 
precipitately  in  endorsing  the  Governor's  state- 
ment, and  ventured  to  doubt  its  correctness. 
The  Governor  told  the  House,  in  reply,  that 
the  best  proof  he  could  adduce  of  the  truth  of 
the  statement  was  the  fact  that  it  had  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  House  itself,  but  added  that  he 
had  been  induced  to  m^e  the  statement  from 
information  contained  in  letters  that  he  had. re- 
ceived from  persons  of  position  and  influence 
living  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  all  of 
which  agreed  in  stating  that  the  blacks  were  in 
a  very  excited  state,  and  were  assuming  a  very 
threatening  attitude  toward  the  whites  aud  the 
colored  people. 

No  sooner  had  the  usual  preliminary  matters 
of  form  been  got  through  in  the  House  of 
Assembly,  than  the  Government  introduced, 
through  its  organs  in  that  body  (styled  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee),  several  meas- 
ures of  a  most  extreme  character.  Of  these, 
the  most  notable  were  a  bill  to  remodel  the 
political  constitution  of  the  colony,  and  a  bill  to 
regulate  places  of  worship.  The  former  pro- 
vided for  abolishing  the  present  House  of  As- 
sembly and  Leg^lative  Council,  and  substituting 
therefor  a  single  Chamber,  to  consist  partly  of 
elected  members  and  partiy  of  nominees  of  the 
Crown  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Un- 
der this  measure  the  blacks  are  almost  entirely 
disfranchised,  as  the  qualification  for  the  fran- 
chise is  fixed  at  the  payment  of  £6  per  annum  of 
direct  taxes,  and  few  of  the  negroes  are  possessed 
of  sufficient  real  estate  to  be  assessed  at  that 
sum.  The  bill  deprives  the  negroes  of  all 
political  power — excludes  them  from  all  share 
in  the  government  of  the  country.  The  House 
passed  the  measure  without  delay,  and  sent 
it  up  to  the  Council,  where  it  was  pushed 
through  in  several  stages,  after  which  th^  Gov- 
ernor lost  no  time  in  assenting  to  it.  The  bill 
was  passed  with  a  suspension  clause — ^tiiat  is,  it 
was  not  to  take  effect  as  law  until  the  pleasure 
of  the  Queen  of  England  respecting  it  should 
have  been  ascertained. 

The  bill  for  regulatmg  places  of  worship^ 
throughout  the  island,  raised  such  a  storm  of 
indignation  among  the  dissenters  that  the  Gov- 
ernment made  haste  to  withdraw  it  before  it 
had  reached  the  second  stage  in  the  House.  It 
provided  for  the  registry  of  £J1  dissenting  places- 
of  worship  under  penalty,  and  required  ther 
payment  of  a  registration  tax  annually. 

When  the  first  news  of  the  revolt  of  thei 
blacks  arrived  in  England,  accompanied  by  ac^ 
counts  of  horrible  atrocities  said  to  have  beea 
conmiitted  by  the  negroes,  the  measures  of  Gov. 
Eyre  were  not  severely  criticized,  but  this  feel- 
ing became  greatiy  modified  as  the  whole  of 
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the  drcnmstances  attending  the  insnrrection 
became  better  known,  and  were  more  ftillj 
analyzed.  The  Goyemment  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  suspend  Gov.  Eyre,  and  appointed  Sir  H. 
K.  Storks  as  Captain-General  and  Govemor-in- 
Chief  of  Jamaica  during  the  prosecution  of 
certain  inquiries  about  to  be  instituted  respect- 
ing the  late  disturbances,  and  for  such  further 
time  as  her  Minesty  might  see  fit.  The  new 
GoTernor,  together  with  Mr.  Bussell  Gurney, 
the  Recoi^der  of  London,  and  Mr.  John  Blossett 
Maule,  the  Recorder  of  Leeds,  constituted  the 
**  Jamaica  Commission"  for  the  conduct  of  the 
inquiry.  At  the  same  time  a  private  "  Jamaica 
Committee  "  was  organized, "  in  order  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  official  inquiry  to  be  insti- 
tuted by  the  (Government ;  to  bring  about  a 
searching  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  tlie  past 
and  present  condition  of  Jamfuca;  and  to  pro- 
vide Mrs.  (Gordon  and  others  who  may  have 
unjustly  suffered  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  in  Jamaica  with 
competent  legal  assistance  to  conduct  their 
several  cases  before  the  commission."  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  Mr.  CTharles 
Buxton,  M.  P.,  and  among  the  members  are 
Mr.  J.  Stuart  Mill,  M.  P.,  Lord  Alfred  Churchill, 
Mr.  Bright,  M  P.,  Sir  Thomas  Powell  Buxton, 
Professors  Caimee  and  Goldwin  Smith,  etc. 

In  February,  1866,  the  English  Government 
published  three  Blue-books  of  "  papers  relating 
to  the  disturbances  in  Jamaica."  The  first  com- 
prises a  correspondence  between  Governor 
Eyre  and  the  Colonial  Office,  ranging  from 
January,  1865,  up  to  the  period  of  the  Morant 
Bay  massacre  (October  11th).  It  also  embodies 
the  celebrated  letter  of  Dr.  Underbill,  besides 
certiun  documents  of  a  later  date  than  last  Oc- 
tober, but  not  immediately  bearing  on  the  rebel- 
lion or  its  suppression.  The  second  contains  as 
many  as  sixty-one  despatches  from  Gov.  Eyre 
to  Mr.  Card  well,  with  many  enclosures;  and 
thirty-three  despatches  from  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, eighteen  of  which  are  addressed  to  Gov- 
ernor Eyre,  and  the  remainder  to  Governor 
Sir  H.  K  Storks.  Of  those  given  in  tlie  second 
Blue-book  the  first  despatch  from  the  Governor 
of  Jamaica  is  dated  October  20, 1866 ;  the  last 
December  0th.  Mr,  Cardwell's  first  commu- 
nication was  written  on  November  17th,  and 
his  last  to  Gov.  Eyre  on  December  16th ;  his 
last  to  Sir  H.  K.  Storks  was  dated  January  Ist. 

In  a  despatch,  dated  October  23d,  Gov.  Eyre 
writes  that  it  was  evident  the  "  rebellion  "  had 
been  instigated  by  the  language  and  writing  of 
persons  in  a  better  sphere  of  life,  chief  of  whom 
was  Dr.  Underbill  and  some  of  the  Baptist  min- 
isters in  Jamaica.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  (the  Governor)  had  deemed  it  right  to  ex- 
amine the  letters  coming  by  the  last  English 
mail  for  certain  Baptist  ministers.  One  of  these 
Fetters  from  Dr.  Underbill  to  the  Rev.  J.  Hen- 
derson, of  Montego  Bay,  Gov.  Eyre  enclosed,  and 
he  quoted  from  it  the  following  passage :  "In 
Jamaica  the  people  seem  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  discouragement,  and  I  fear  tiiat  they  are 


^ving  up  in  despcdr  their  long  struggle  with 
iigustice  and  fraud."  To  such  expressions  as 
these  Gov.  Eyre  attributes  the  outbreak,  and  he 
adds :  "  If  nothing  can  l^e  done  to  stop  at  home 
the  pernicious  writings  such  as  I  refer  to,  and 
if  Jamaica  is  to  be  retained  at  all,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  pass  a  law  in  the  colony  authoriong 
the  deportation  of  all  persons  who,  leaving 
their  proper  sphere  of  action  as  ministers 
of  religion,  become  political  demagogaes  and 
agitators." 

Extracts  from  Mr.  CardweFs  despatch,  dated 
November  17th  (the  day  after  the  receipt  of 
the  first  account  of  the  outbreak),  were  laid  by 
Governor  Eyre  before  the  Jamaica  Legislatnre, 
and  published  in  the  colonial  jourmds.  But 
the  Governor  omitted  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant passages  ^of  the  despatch.  "  No  donbt," 
Mr.  Card  well  says  in  his  despatch,  "you  will 
have  much  further  intelligence  to  commnnicate 
to  me  hereafter  on  the  subject  of  the  measures 
of  severity  to  which  you  nave  felt  it  neoeasary 
to  have  recourse.  If  yon  had  time,  in  for- 
warding those  enclosures,  to  make  yourself 
acquainted  with  all  their  contents,  it  will  hiTe 
been  evident  to  you  that  they  contwn  many 
passages  which  will  require  to  be  explained  as 
soon  as  there  shall  be  sufficient  leisure  (ot 
the  writers  to  expljain  fidly  the  proceedings  to 
which  they  relate.  ♦  »  »  »  »  i 
entirely  agree  with  you  that  measures  of  se- 
verity, when  dictated  by  necessity  and  justice, 
are  in  reality  measures  of  mercy,  and  do  not 
doubt  it  wiU  appear  that  you  have  arrested  the 
course  of  punishment  as  soon  as  you  were  able 
to  do  so,  and  have  exerted  yourself  to  wMifine  it 
meanwhile  to  ascertained  offenders  and  cases 
of  aggravated  guilt.  I  observe  with  pleasure 
the  hope  you  express  that  if  no  further  out- 
break occurs  you  will,  in  a  short  time,  have 
been  able  to  proclaim  a  general  amnesty,  ex- 
cept to  actual  murderers." 

Governor  Eyre^s  rejoinder  is  apologetic 
throughout.  On  November  23d  Mr.  Cardwdl 
writes  again,  asking  for  explanation  of  certain 
statements  (made  by  various  officers  as  to  their 
doings  in  killing  and  flogging  negroes),  and 
adding  that,  without  satisfactory  explanation, 
"  the  severity  infficted  will  not  appear  to  have 
been  justifiable."  Mr.  Cardwell  also  asks  f(ff 
copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial, 
and  full  particulars  generally.  Cn  the  sam© 
day  Mr.  (5ardwell  wrote  a  special  despatch  re- 
quiring from  Gov.  Eyre  the  reasons  for  his  as- 
sertions as  to  Mr.  Gordon,  and  theproofe  of  his 
guilt.  The  fact  of  his  removal  to  Morant  Bay, 
where  martiid  tew  prevailed,  is  pointed  out, 
and  the  despatch  concludes:  "  I  deare  also  to 
see  it  clearly  established  that  he  was  not  exe- 
cuted until  crimes  had  been  proved  in  evidence 
against  him  which  deserved  death:  and  that 
the  prompt  inffiction  of  capital  punishment  was 
necessary  to  rescue  the  colony  from  imminent 
danger,  and  from  the  horrors  of  a  general  or 
wide-spread  insurrection,  and  the  repetition 
elsewhere  of  such  a  slaughter  of  the  white  and 
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colored  colonists  as  had  taken  place  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  island." 

On  December  Ist  Mr.  Oardwell  writes  as  fol- 
lows :  "In  yonr  despatch  of  the  20th  October, 
you  say  that  you  cannot  doubt  that  the  rebel- 
Ii<m  of  the  negroes  in  Jamaica  is  in  a  great  de- 
gree due  to  Dr.  TJnderhill's  letter,  and  the  meet- 
ings held  in  connection  with  it.  That  letter  was 
originally  addressed,  not  to  discontented  per- 
sons in  Jammca,  but  to  me;  and  was  by  me 
forwarded  to  you  for  your  report  I  am  de- 
sirous to  know  whether  it  was  by  your  sanction 
that  it  first  obtained  publicity  in  Jamaica,  and 
if  not,  what,  so  far  as  you  know,  were  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  became  the  cause  of 
agitation." 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Oardwell  wrote,  alluding 
to  the  despatch  from  Gov.  Eyre,  dated  October 
a3d,  and  says  that  while  it  was  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  island  authorities  to  open  letters 
ffriving  from  England,  it  is  to  be  hoped  no 
farther  interception  of  letters  will  take  place, 
and  it  is  added  that  only  in  very  exception^ 
cases  could  such  a  course  be  justified.  Gov. 
Eyre  is  instructed  to  send  the  letters  he  has 
stopped  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  unless  serious  mischief  would  fol- 
low such  a  course.  The  despatch  concludes: 
^  However  reasonable  may  be  the  apprehen- 
Hons  which  you  express  as  to  the  general 
effects  of  injudicious  and  inflammatory  lan- 
gcage  upon  an  excitable  and  imperfectly  in- 
stnicted  people,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  steps 
can  be  token  for  the  prevention  of  the  e^il. 
The  measure  which  you  suggest  is  not  one  to 
which  I  should  wish  you  to  have  recourse. 
The  repression  of  overt  proceedings  might  lead 
to  secret  proceedings  not  less,  but  more  dan- 
gerous ;  and  the  banishment  of  persons  who 
are  known,  and  may  be  made  responsible  to  the 
kwr,  might  have  the  effect  of  devolving  their 
influences  upon  persons  who  are  more  obscure 
sod  less  amenable  to  observation.'^ 

The  next  despatch  was  as  follows : 

DowKiso  Stbbbt,  Decembor  1. 1863. 
Sir:  Iq  a  recent  despatch  I  called  your  attention 
topasaages  reqairiug  explanation  in  the  reports  of 
ofieen  employed  agdnst  the  insurgent  negroes,  and 
to  the  absence  of  the  minutes  of  proceedings  of 
eovts-martiAL  which  one  of  the  despatches  addressed 
to  yon  by  Kaj.-Gen.  O'Connor  had  parported  to  en- 
close. I  iiaTe.  now  received  yoor  further  despatches, 
bat  they  do  not  contain  any  minute  of  the  evidence 
talxn  by  the  courts-martiaL  No  doubt  the  extreme 
pnesore  of  buainess,  consequent  on  the  insurrection, 
tad  attendAiit  on  th^  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  must 
toeoont  for  ihe  absence  of  these  enclosures,  and  ren- 
der joor  present  reports  in  some  points  incomplete. 
I  assign  to  this  cause  that  many  important  points  are 
itfll  onexplflined,  on  which  it  is  necessary  that  her  Maj- 
flt^s  Government  should  be  in  possession  of  all  the 
iaformadon  that  can  be  giren.  I  enclose  a  copy  of 
a  letter  from  the  Admiralty,  with  a  copy  of  a  de- 
mtch  from  Commodore  Sir  Leopold  McClintock, 
uted  the  8th  Kovember.  This  officer  states  that  it 
■HI  be  impossible  to  ascertain  the  total  loss  of  life 
in  the  iosarrection,  but  that  1,500  would  perhaps  be 
a  moderate  computation:  that,  at  the  date  or  his 
letter,  arresta  were  being  daily  made,  and  the  prison- 
n  sent  to  Morant  Bay,  and  a  large  proportion  of 


them  handed.  I  enclose  also  extracts  from  a  report 
made  by  Lieut.  Adcock,  of  the  6tb  Regiment,  dated 
25th  October,  and  transmitted  to  Lord  de  Grey  in  a 
despatch  from  Maj.-Gen.  O'Connor,  of  which  I  en- 
close a  copy,  dated  the  7th  November ;  and  I  enclose 
an  extract  from  a  newspaper  of  a  letter  purporting 
to  have  been  written  by  Capt.  Ford,  in  command  of 
the  St.  Thomas-in-the-East  irregular  troop.  These 
extracts,  eauallv  with  those  aocompanyine  my  de- 
spatch of  the  23d  November,  require  explanation. 
I  should  bo  glad  to  learn  that  the  letter  in  the  news- 

Eaper  is  not  authentic,  and  if  any  official  reports  have 
een  made  by  Capt.  Ford  I  should  wish  to  be  fur- 
nished with  copies  of  them.  And  in  reference  not 
only  to  the  particular  reports  adrerted  to  in  this 
and  in  my  former  despatcn,  but  to  the  proceedings 
generally^  I  am  desirous  to  point  to  the  topics  which, 
m  the  opmion  of  her  Miyes^s  Government,  demand 
your  report : 

1.  The  number  of  persons  tried,  and  of  those  sen- 
tenced by  courts-martial,  specifying  the  charge  and 
sentence,  and  whether  or  not  the  sentence  was  ex- 
ecuted, and  under  whose  authority,  and  whether 
minutes  were  taken  of  the  evidence  on  which  the 
sentence  was  found  in  each  case:  all  minutes  of 
evidence  so  taken  to  bo  appended  to  the  return. 
The  return  should  show  also  at  what  places  and 
times  respectively  the  offences  were  charged  to  have 
been  committed,  and  the  accused  persona  were  ar- 
rested or  captured  and  tried,  specifymg  in  each  case 
whether  the  offence  was  committed  bcTore  or  during 
martial  law,  whether  the  arrest  or  capture  was  made 
during  martial  law,  and  in  a  place  to  which  martial 
law  extended ;  and  if  the  person  accused  was  ar- 
rested or  captured  in  a  place  to  which  martial  law 
did  not  extend,  and  removed  to  a  place  to  which  it 
did  extend,  there  to  be  tried  by  martial  law,  and  for 
an  offence  not  committed  during  and  under  mar^d 
law,  it  should  be  stated  by  whose  authority  this  was 
done,  and  whether  under  the  advice  of  the  Attorney- 
General. 

2.  Whether  any  persons  were  hanged,  flogged,  «r 
otherwise  punished  without  trial:  and  if^o,  by 
whom  and  under  whose  authority  in  each  case,  spe- 
cifying the  name,  sex,  color,  and  quality  of  the  per- 
sons punished,  tne  nature  and  date  of  the  pumsh- 
ment,  and  the  nature  and  date  of  the  offence,  and 
the  grounds  on  which  it  was  assumed  to  have  been 
committed. 

8.  The  number  of  persons,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, who  were  shot  in  the  field  or  in  the  bush, 
their  name,  sex,  quality,  and  color,  and  whether 
adults  or  children,  specifying  in  all  cases  whether 
they  were  resisting  or  flymg,  whether  armed  or  un- 
armed, and  if  armed,  with  what  weapons,  whether 
such  as  are  used  only  for  purpose  of  offence,  or  such 
as  are  used  also  in  agricultural  or  other  peaceful 
occupations. 

4.  Whether  any  and  what  oral  or  written  instruc- 
tions were  given  to  officers  in  command  of  detach- 
ments sent  in  pursuit  of  rebels,  whereby  they  might 
know  on  what  evidence  or  appearances,  other  than 
hostile  action  or  attitude,  they  were  to  assume  that 
those  they  might  meet  with  were  rebels ;  and  whether 
those  officers,  or  any  of  them,  were  led  by  their  in- 
structions, or  otherwise,  and  without  authority  in- 
duced, to  assume  that  all  persons  flying  or  hiding 
from  pursuit,  or  all  persons  found  with  plunder,  or 
all  persons  leaving  their  labor  on  plantations  were  to  ■ 
be  regarded  as  rebels  and  shot  when  met  with. 
Copies  of  all  instructions  should  be  furnished. 

5.  Col.  Fyfe  being  the  only  officer  mentioned  as 
emploved  with  the  Maroons,  whilst  divers  parties  of 
the  Maroons  appear  to  have  been  sent  in  various 
directions  out  of  the  immediate  observation  of  Col. 
Fyfe,  was  there  any  and  what  control  exercised  (yer 
the  operations  of  those  parties,  and  what  was  it  ex- 
pected that  the  nature  of  those  operations  would  be ; 
and  of  what  nature,  in  point  of  fact,  did  those  opera- 
tions prove  to  be? 
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In  yoar  despatcheiL  in  the  addresses  of  the  Legis- 
Utire  Council  and  House  of  Assemblj,  and  in  the 
reports  of  the  naral  and  militarj  officers  engaged  in 
the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  the  loyalty  of 
the  Mftfoons  in  resisting  and  defeating  the  efforts  of 
the  rebels  has  been  spoken  of  in  terms  of  grateful 
commendation,  no  aoubt  sincerely  felt  and  well  de- 
serred ;  and  I  observe  one  of  the  measures  now  to  be 
proposed  to  the  Legislature  b^  one  of  the  members 
of  your  executiye  committee  isentituled  ^'ABill  to 
employ  the  Maroonq  as  a  permanent  Auxiliary  Mili- 
tia Force."  I  hare,  however,  been  greatly  con- 
cerned to  find  in  the  enclosed  despatch  from  Sir  L. 
McChntock  the  following  sUtement :  **  At  least  800 
were  shot,  chiefly  by  the  Maroons,  who  entered 
with  fierce  zeal  into  the  bush  hunt  after  rebel  n9: 
ffroes."  I  have  to  request  your  immediate  attention 
to  this  subject  I  trust  it  will  appear  that  Sir  L. 
McClincock  has  been  misinformed,  and  that  an  im- 
pression so  un£svorable  to  the  employment  of  the 
Maroons — an  impression  which  I  certainly  should 
never  have  derived  from  vour  despatohes  and  those 
to  which  I  have  above  referred — will  not  turn  out  to 
have  been  well  founded.  It  appears  from  your 
speech  to  the  Legislature,  and  from  the  addresses  of 
b^th  its  branches  in  reply,  that  von  and  they  were 
of  opinion  that  there  had  existed  a  wide-spread  and 
diabolical  conspiracy  to  murder  the  white  and  mixed 
races,  and  amongst  those  races  themselves  this  opin- 
ion would  appear  to  be  almost  universal.  Proofs  of 
this  conspiracy  were  adverted  to  as  existiuff,  but 
they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  papers  yet  sent  home. 
I  request  that  von  will  furnish  me  with  them  as  fully 
and  completolv  as  you  can  without  delay.  In 
makinjg  these  inquiries,  I  beg  to  be  understood  as 
directing  your  attention  to  the  principal  pointeon 
which  I  desire  to  be  informed,  ana  not  as  prejudging 
any  person  concerned  in  any  nroceeding.  I  have, 
etc.,  EDWARD  CARDWELL. 

In  reply,  Gov.  Eyre  wrote : 

As  the  various  officers  who  were  engaged  in  com- 
mand of  detachmente  during  the  rebellion  are  now 
more  or  less  scattered,  and  the  chief  in  command, 
Brig.-Cten.  Nelson,  is  absent  fh>m  the  colony,  it  is 
possible  that  some  delay  may  take  place  beu>re  all 
can  be  referred  to,  and  thus  some  of  the  information 
sought  may  not  be  procurable  at  once.  I  will,  how- 
ever, transmit  to  you  whatever  reporte  or  explana- 
tions may  reach  me  as  quickly  as  possible  after  re- 
ceiving them,  without  waiting  until  the  whole  are 
ready.  In  the  mean  time  I  forward  a  report  from 
GoL  Fyfe,  in  command  of  the  Maroons,  in  reference 
to  the  very  extraordinary  allegations  made  against 
them  in  Sir  L.  McClintocVs  official  report  to  the  Ad- 
miralty. I  can  only  say  that  until  I  saw  th at  despateh 
I  never  heard  even  the  most  distant  rumor  that  the 
Maroons  had  behaved  in  the  wav  alleged,  and  I  can- 
not imagine  upon  what  data  SirX.  McClintock  based 
his  opinion.  I  have  written  to  Yice-Admiral  Sir  J. 
Hope  to  request  he  will  call  upon  Commodore  Sir  L. 
McClintock  to  explain  the  grounds  upon  which  his 
statement  was  made,  but  there  is  little  probability 
of  mj  receiving  it^  in  time  for  the  present  mail.  In 
colonial  communities  fabrications  and  exaggerations 
of  the  grossest  kind  are  constantly  being  circulated 
either  tor  sheer  wantonness,  from  a  desire  to  appear 
important  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  the  state- 
ments are  made,  or  from  worse  motives.  These  ea- 
nardt  are  very  ^nerally  circulated  by  the  local  press, 
and  often  obtain  currency  and  credence  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  but  an  officer  in  Sir  L.  McClintock' s  position 
ought  not  to  take  notice  of  any  such  unauthorized 
rumors,  or  embody  in  an  official  report  opinions  con- 
veying such  ii^unous  reflections  upon  a  race  which 
ha4  so  recently  rendered  such  valuable  service  to  the 
colony  without  being  very  sure  that  his  opinions  were 
well  founded.  That  improprieties  or  acts  of  wrong 
have  been  committed  during  the  existence  of  martial 
law  I  do  not  doubt.    It  was  only  to  be  expected  this 


should  be  so,  but  I  trust  it  will  be  found  eventiullj 
that  these  instances  have  been  comporatiTely  few, 
and  have  either  been  unknown  to  and  unsanctioDea 
by  the  officers  immediately  in  command,  or  htvo 
taken  place  under  the  pressure  of  circmnsttDces 
which,  if  not  justifying,  may,  at  least  in  some  degree, 
palliate  the  irrej[ulanties  committed.  In  reviewiiu; 
the  acts  of  the  military  and  naval  authorities  in  deal- 
ing with  any  rebels  who  were  found  in  armi  or  in 
summarily  disposing,  after  trial  by  court-martial  of 
those  who  were  token  prisoners,  it  is  necessair  to 
bear  in  mind  that  there  were  no  prisons  or  gaou  to 
which  to  send  prisoners,  and  that  some  five  buo^M 
men  were  engaged  in  quelling  a  rebellion  in  districts, 
St.  David,  St.  Thomas-in-the-East,  and  Portland, 
tenanted  by  a  population  of  some  forty  thoosaod,  and 
comprising  upwards  of  five  hundred  sqoare  ooiles  of 
country,  xfor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  nearlr  the 
whole  of  this  population,  if  not  in  actnal  rebdlioD, 
was  sympathizing  with  the  rebels,  and  t^dng  no 
steps  to  arrest  its  progress  or  aid  the  authorities.  It 
was  impossible,  under  such  circumstances,  that  thej 
could  either  take  charge  of  and  guard  anj  hi^ 
number  of  prisoners,  or  make  lon^  delays  to  insti- 
tute more  formal  trials.  The  administration  of  sun- 
mary  justice  became  a  necessity,  and  any  hesitation 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  militarj 
operations.  Whilst  regretting  the  necessitj  of^  and 
deploring  the  evils  unavoidably  resulting  from  snch 
a  course  of  action,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  hare  been 
avoided. 

Further  infonnatioii  enabled  Gov.  Eyre  to 
add  a  postscript  as  follows: 

Sunday,  Deeomber  9ith. 
Since  writing  this  despatch  I  have  recciTed  an  ex- 
press from  the  Admiral  containing  Sir  L.  M cGintocVs 
explanation.  You  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  his  oi«n- 
ion  rested  on  no  better  grounds  than  mere  mmors 
or  unauthenticated  reports  and  newspaper  state- 
mente.  I  trust  this  instence  will  show  now  little  to 
be  depended  upon  information  or  opinions  are  when 
expressed  by  persons  not  having  the  opportaxuty  of 
personal  knowledge  or  of  referring  to  authentic  re- 
ports, and  when  the  grounds  are  not  giren  upon 
which  such  information  or  opinions  rest  Ko  doubt 
the  tone  and  terms  used  in  some  of  the  reports  bj 
officers  enga^d  in  the  field  are  not  snob  as  conld 
have  been  wished,  considering  the  grave  events  to 
which  they  relate ;  but  great  allowances  must  be 
mode  for  the  circumstences  under  •which  these  re- 
porte were  written,  when  harassed  and  worn  oat  br 
the  duties  and  anxieties  of  the  day,  and  whilst  the 
minds  of  the  writers  were  still  freshly  impressed  with 
the  atrocious  occurrences  that  had  then  so  recently 
taken  place,  and  which  might  a^^ain  occur  in  otb» 
districte  at  any  moment.  But  it  is  very  hard  that  onr 
soldiers  and  sailors,  whose  courage,  seal,  and  exer- 
tions have  been  the  saving  of  Jamaica,  shoold  be  so 
misrepresented  and  traduced,  as  I  see  they  are,  br  a 
large  section  of  their  countrymen  at  home,  who  knotr 
nothing  of  the  dangers  or  diMculties  which  had  to  be 
surmounted,  or  of  the  pressing  necessity  which  ex- 
isted for  the  most  prompt  and  decisive  action.  I 
have  now  only  to  thank  you  for  the  confidence  m 
have  been  pleased  to  express,  pending  further  in- 
formation, in  my  own  character  and  in  that  of  the 
military  and  naval  officers  concerned.  As  regards 
myself,  I  rest  upon  the  conviction  that  I  did  my  dntr 
faithftilly  in  not  shrinking  from  undertaking  s  re- 
sponsibility which  few  men  would  have  accepted, 
and  in  doing  which  I  was  quite  aware  of  what  toe 
consequences  would  be,  so  tar  as  regards  misreprc- 
senUtion  and  vituperation,  on  the  part  of  s  rerr 
powerful  party  at  nome ;  but  which  action,  on  mj 
part,  I  befieved  to  be,  and  still  believe  to  have  been, 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  Jamaica.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  acted  within  the  strict  trammels  or 
the  law,  no  man  could  under  such  circumstances; 
but  I  do  not  doubt  being  able  to  justify  myself  rail* 
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to  her  Hajeaty's  GoTernment,  and  those  who  are 
willing  to  take  an  unprejudiced  riew  of  all  the  cir- 
enmstances  and  ereota.  As  regards  the  militarj  and 
naral  officers^  I  feel  assnred  mat  they  will  be  able 
fiiOj  to  explain  and  jnstify  occurrences  which,  from 
being  insamciently  narrated,  at  nresent  maj  appear 
to  be  of  a  somewhat  doobtml  cnaracter;  and  if  in 
some  of  the  details  unayoidable  irregularities  or  im- 
proprieties hare  occurred,  the  general  nature  of  the 
operations  will  be  found  to  hare  been  just  and  neces- 
sary, and  consistent  with  the  high  character  so  de- 
•ecredly  enjoyed  throughout  the  world  by  British 
soldiers  ana  siailors.  I  must  ask  your  indu%ence  for 
any  ahortcomings  in  my  correspondence,  or  for  any 
ODUssions  to  transmit  any  documents  which  you  may 
hare  thonsht  ou^ht  to  have  reached  you.  as  well  as 
fer  the  delaj  which  must  necessarily  take  place  in 
procarinz  for  tou  replies  to  the  inquiries  which  you 
We  made.  Ihiring  the  existence  of  the  rebellion 
there  was  no  time  to  examine  critically  the  hurried 
reports  which  were  submitted  to  me  for  a  yery  hasty 
pemsaL  and  I  had  no  reason  for  supposing  that  any 
UBJostinable  acts  were  being  committed.  I  haye  also 
staked  in  former  despatches  that  nearly  all  these  re- 
ports were  transmitted  to  yon  immediately  on  their 
iccdpt^  and  that  I  had  no  copies  of  them,  or  any  op« 
portum^  or  time  for  referring  to  them  again  until 
the  receipt  of  jour  despatches  made  it  necessary  for 
me  to  caU  for  fresh  copies.  For  the  last  ten  weeks  I 
have  had  an  oyerwhelming  pressure  of  work  arising 
from  the  rebellion,  and  from  the  arrangements  hay- 
im  to  be  made  for  the  safety  and  tranquillitjr  of  the 
isund ;  fit>m  the  labors  incidental  to  a  most  import- 
ast  session  of  the  Legislature,  under  which  a  total 
alteratioD  of  the  constitution  has  been  effected ;  from  - 
all  the  ordjnary  current  business  of  the  island,  and 
from  the  eorrespondence  connected  with  the  sub- 
ordinate GoTemments  of  British  Honduras  and  Turks 
Island.  There  has  scarcely  been  a  day,  Sundays 
eren  not  excepted,  that  I  haye  not  labored  from  ten 
to  sixteen  hours,  and  often  haye  been  caUed  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  to  do  so  also.  This  pressure  - 
and  the  anxiety  attending  my  position  haye  seriously 
affected  mr  health,  and  i  am  sure  that  you  will  there- 
fare  yiew  faTorably  any  defidencies  which  may  haye 
oeeorred  in  my  correspondence  relatiye  to  the  lato 
occurrence. 

The  third  series  of  despatches  is  less  im- 
pcvtant  than  the  second.  Got.  Eyre  transmits 
two  more  addresses  to  himself  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  parishes  of  Manchester  and  Tre- 
lawn  J,  referring  to  the  riot  at  Morant  Bay  as  a 
diabolical  rebellion,  and  lus  replies,  in  which  he 
states  that  these  addresses  will  show  her  M^- 
esty's  Government  that  the  fonl  aspersions  of 
the  En^lsh  press  are  nndeserved.  He  also  for- 
wards a  despatch  signed  by  five  Missionaries  of 
the  Wedeyan,  London,  and  Baptist  Societies,  in 
which,  after  expressing  their  nnfeigned  attach- 
ment to  the  Qneen*8  person,  the  petitioners  say : 
**We  deeply  lament  the  lawless  and  ferocious 
(^tbreak,  which,  as  yonr  Miy'esty  must  have 
been  givea  to  learn,  took  place  in  the  eastern 
^sSanct  of  this  island  in  the  month  of  October 
laat,"  and  readily  acquiesce  "in  tlie  righteous 
coodem nation  and  panishment  of  all  who  were 
'iickedly  concemea  in  it."  At  the  same  time, 
hoverer,  having  been  pained  by  the  rumored 
cniel  and  barbarous  proceedings  of  some  of 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  suppression  of 
the  riot,  the  petitioners  implore  the  Queen  that 
she  "  may  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  a  full 
and  impartial  investigation,  by  a  special  com- 
mission from  England,  to  be  made  into  the 


matter,  and  also  into  the  reasons  for  the  alle^ 
tion  that  there  is  scarcely  a  district  or  a  pansh 
in  the  island  where  disloyalty,  sedition,  and 
murderous  intentions  are  not  widely  dissemi- 
nated, and,  in  many  instances,  openly  expressed, 
and  that  a  seditious  and  disloyal  spirit  pervades 
the  entire  island." 

In  another  despatch,  Gov.  Eyre,  referring  to 
Mr.  Oardwell's  inquiries  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  Dr.  Underhill's  letter  obtdned  pub- 
licity in  the  colony,  denies  Dr.  Underbill's 
statement  that  he  (Gov.  E^e)  published  it,  and 
tftates  that  it  is  not  surpnsing,  considering  the 
number  of  persons  in  whose  hands  the  letter 
was  placed  for  remark  by  the  Governor,  a  copy 
should  have  got  abroad.*  The  despatch  cover- 
ing the  memorial  of  the  missionaries,  dated 
January  8th,  is  the  last  bearing  Gov.  Eyre's 
signature.  On  the  same  day  Sir  Henry  K. 
Storks  •ncloses  the  proclamations  he  issued  on 
assuming  office. 

The  despatches  from  Mr.  CardweU  are  four- 
teen in  number,  and  are  chiefly  interesting  on 
account  of  their  enclosures.  Among  the  latter 
is  a  letter  to  Mr.  Oardwell  from  Mr.  F.  A.  B. 
Vinen,  complaining  that  he  was  arrested  at 
Kingston  without  warrant  or  reason  assigned, 
that  not  a  semblance  of  a  charge  was  ever  made 
against  him,  that  he  was  kept  in  prison,  his 
health  iigured,  and  his  practice  broken  up,  and 
all  this  although  he  had  carefully  held  aloof 
from  public  affiiirs.  In  two  other  despatches 
Mr.  Cardwell  disallows  two  Acts  of  the  Jamaica 
Legislature,  one  establishing  whipping  as  a 
punishment  for  larceny,  and  another  enabling 
magistrates  to  "  apprentice  "  persons  nn|Jer  the 
age  of  sixteen  convicted  of  petty  larceny.  Mr. 
Oardwell  transmits  to  Sir  Henry  K.  Storks  a 
copy  of  a  petition  to  the  Queen  from  the  in- 
habitants of  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the- 
East,  dated  five  weeks  before  th^  riots  which 
broke  out  there,  and  which  is  as  follows : 

8t.  THOMAS-DT-THa-EAar,  Sept  ti,  1869i 
To  the  Queen*  8  Mod  ExcelUni  Majesty  : 

We,  your  Mwesty'a  most  dutiml  subjects,  the  free- 
holders of  St.  Tbomas-in-the-East,  Jamaica,  baring 
been  informed  that  your  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
investigate  in  the  state  of  this  island  by  some  infor- 
mations hare  been  laid  before  the  throne,  upon  which 
inyestigation  the  planters  complain  that  the  black 
people  are  lazy,  and  will  not  work,  unto  which  we 
most  humbly  beg  to  implore  your  Majesty's  attention 
to  our  humole  communication.  The  planters  give 
us  thirty  chains  for  our  day's  task,  which  we  are 
unable  to  finish.  -  We  must  state  that  when  we  were 
slaves  we  never  had  such  heavy  work,  and  after  hav- 
ing finished  those  number  of  chains,  with  the  expec- 
tation at  the  end  of  the  week  to  obtain  the  amount 
of  6s.,  we  generally  ^ets  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  for  the 
whole  week's  pay,  which  can't  purchase  us  one  day's 
food.  Can  this  support  our  family  ?  The  island  has 
been  ruined,  consequently,  of  the  advantage  that  is 
taken  of  us  by  the  managers  of  the  estates.  Another 
subject,  which  we  most  pitifully  begs  to  implore  your 
Majesty's  attention.  Whenever  we  have  a  case 
which  may  be  taken  before  the  planter  magistrates 
they  gives  us  no  satisfaction  whatever,  but  combines 

*  The  Jamaica  newspaper  In  which  the  letter  first  ap- 
peared, stated  that  it  bod  received  it  from  one  of  the  custode* 
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irith  each  other  and  takes  awaj  onr  rights.  We 
mast  hamblT  beseech  jour  Majesty  that  it  may 
please  your  Mijestj  to  appoint  a  stipendiary  magis- 
trate to  sit  at  erery  court-day,  as  may  enable  us  to 
obtain  satisfaction.  We  hare  also  to  state  that  con- 
sequently the  island  has  been  abolished^  all  the 
sugar  estates,  coffee  mountains,  feeding  and  grazing 
farms,  that  were  in  cultivation  in  former  days,  have 
been  thrown  up,  which  has  actually  brought  a  famine 
upon  the  lands.  There  are  many  young  persons 
that  were  from  respectable  connections  hare  suffered 
rcnr  grreat  adversiaes  by  not  having  to  do,  whereas 
if  all  those  properties  were  in  cultivation  they  could 
have  had  something  to  do.  We  prays  that  it  may 
please  your  Majestv's  grace  to  send  the  Americans 
to  cultivate  those  thrown  up  properties,  as  may  en- 
able us  to  get  something  to  do.  All  we  ask  is,  that 
your  Majest]|r  may  be  pleased  to  consider  over  the 
state  of  this  island,  ana  render  the  poor  some  assist- 
ance. And  that  your  Majesty's  life  may  be  long 
spared,  and  that  the  blessings  of  those  ready  to 
perish  may  rest  on  you.  This  is  the  sincere  wish  of 
your  most  humble  petitioners. 

(Signed)  ANDREW  ROSS. 

(And  thirty-nine  others). 

JAPAN,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.  The 
name  of  the  Mikado  is  only  known  by  the  im- 
perial princes.  He  resides  at  Miaco,  in  the 
principality  of  Kioto.  The  name  of  the  Tycoon, 
or  Temporal  Regent,  is  Mino  Motto;  his  resi- 
dence Yeddo.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants.* 

The  Paris  "Moniteur  de  I'Arm^e"  gives 
the  following  information  concerning  the  Jap- 
anese army:  "  The  Japanese  army  is  composed 
of  two  distinct  elements,  comprising : — 1.  The 
troops  maintained  by  the  feudal  chiefs  termed 
Daimios,  for  thepnrpose  of  defending  their  do- 
main^ and  2.  The  troops  maintained  by  the 
Tycoon,  which  constitute  the  imperial  army 

Eroperly  speaking.  The  number  of  the  Daimios 
aving  troops  in  their  service  is  200,  and  these 
troops  form  an  effective  force  of  870,000  infantry 
and  40,000  cavalry.  These  constitute  the  federal 
army,  and  are  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Tycoon  whenever  the  independence  of  the 
country  is  menaced.  The  imperial  army  usually 
maintained  by  the  Tycoon  was  supposed  to  be 
100,000  infantry  and  20,000  cavalry,  but  its 
effective  force  did  not  in  reality  exceed  half  that 
number.  The  present.Tycoon  has,  however,  re- 
organized it.  It  will  henceforth  comprise  80,- 
000  men — infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  en- 
gineers. Tlie  infantry  wiU  be  divided  into 
regiments,  they  will  manoeuvre  like  our  sol- 
diers, and  will  also  be  armed  d  la  FrangaUe. 
A  certain  number  of  Japane^  officers  and 
subalterns  have  been  instructed  by  us  at  Yoko- 
hama, and  are  now  going  to  instruct  their  coun- 
trymen." 

The  European  settlements,  during  the  year 
1866,  made  marked  progress.  According  to  an 
English  paper  published  in  Japan,  the  Japan 
"  Herald,"  a  raitoad,  with  a  locomotive  engine 
and  tender,  is  now  in  operation  on  the  Bund, 
at  Nagasaki,  and  excites  a  great  deal  of  attention 

*  For  ftdrther  inflsrmstlon  ooncerainff  the  Goremment, 
aommerce,  otc,  compsre  Art  Japax  in  tne  AjonrAL  Ctclo- 
tMMjL  for  1S64. 


among  the  Japanese,  who  come  from  &r  and  neai 
to  see  it  The  Prince  of  Satsuma  has  pUnted 
40,000  mulberry  trees  during  the  past  yeir,  a 
significant  fact,  which  shows  his  estimatioii  of 
foreign  commerce.  He  is  also  makfaig  eoD- 
siderable  preparations  for  the  improved  mimu- 
facture  of  sugar  at  the  Loo-choos,  and  is  re- 
ported to  have  engaged  a  Sootdi  overseer  to 
the  works  there,  and  imported  the  latest  im- 
proved machinery.  If  reports  be  true,  the 
local  Daimios  in  the  southern  portion  of  Japan 
are  all  anxious  to  open  their  ports  to  £ore^- 
ers,  and  to  give  them  every  encouragement  and 
protection  in  their  trading  operations.  In  Yo- 
kohama a  chamber  of  commerce  was  formed. 
Letters  from  that  city  describe  changes  made 
during  the  past  twelvemcmth  as  having  been 
very  great  That  which  was  cultivated  gromd 
ten  months  before  is  now  built  over  with  camp 
huts  and  hospitals.  Lsutterly  the  Japanese  haye 
made  a  good  carriage  road  for  the  En^ish,  six 
or  seven  miles  long,  and  there  may  be  Men 
every  afternoon  all  the  elite  of  the  place,  riding 
driving,  or  walking.  Six  months  before  there 
was  not  a  carriage  to  be  seen.  The  French 
Government  decided  to  establish  in  Yokohama 
an  arsenal 

According  to  a  report  of  the  British  Consul, 
the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
three  ports  opened  to  foreign  trade  was,  in  the 
year  1868  and  1864,  as  follows:  Imports  for 
1868,  £765,871;  exports,  £1,667,741.  Imports 
for  1864,  £1,879,757;  exports,  £2,788,00i 

The  movement  of  sliipping  was,  in  18$8,  as 
follows:  Entered,  170  vessels  (100  British, 40 
American,  13  Dutch,  8  German,  7  French,  2 
Russian);  together,  of  64^828  tons:  Cleared, 
168  vessels,  of  61,210  tons. 

The  relations  of  Japan  to  the  foreign  Powers 
underwent,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1865. 
a  most  important  change,  which  was  expected 
to  be  the  final  death-blow  to  the  exdnsiTe  anti- 
foreign  policy  of  the  Japanese  Government 
The  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  Netherlands,  being  unable  to  ohtaip 
the  fulfilment  of  former  treaties,  and  their  rati- 
fication by  the  Mikado,  a  fleet,  conasting  ot 
five  English,  four  French,  and  one  Dntdi  ves- 
sels left  Yokohama,  on  November  1st,  for  the 
Inland  Sea.  The  British,  French,  and  Dntoh 
Ministers  accompanied  the  expedition.  Th® 
following  account  of  the  progress  and  result 
of  the  expedition  is  taken  from  the  *' Japan 
Market  Report,"  which  dedares  to  hayere. 
ceived  it  from  an  unquestionable  source :  Th« 
Tycoon  and  his  government  had  infonnatioii 
(more  or  less)  of  the  intention  of  the  foreign 
representatives  to  visit  Osaka.  On  the  arpjal 
of  the  fleet,  the  Tycoon  was  at  Kioto,  awaifeng 
the  final  orders  of  the  Mikado  respecting  M- 
gato.  On  the  very  day  on  which  the  fomgn 
ships  dropped  anchor  oflF  Hiogo,  he  r®^'®^^'^ 
d^een  haori  (war  dress)  and  a  tatehi  (war  sword). 
The  foreign  ministers  at  once  sent  officers  to 
Osaka  to  take  to  the  Gorogio  letters,  m  wfiicn 
were  stated  the   requirements  of  the  treaty 
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powers,  Tiz. :  Ist.  The  ratification  of  the  trea- 
ties hy  the  Mikado.  2d.  The  opening  of  Oeaka 
and  Hiogo.  8d.  The  revision  of  the  tariff.  Two 
or  three  days  afterwards  the  memhers  of  the 
Gorogio  came  themselves  to  Hiogo,  and  had  an 
interview  with  onr  ministers.  Aiter  relating 
what  had  heen  done  to  indnce  the  Mikado  to 
sanction  the  treaties,  after  having  repeatedly 
asserted  that  without  this  sanction  the  execn- 
tion  of  the  treaties  was  almost  impossihle, 
they  added  the  declaration  that  the  question 
was  a  veiy  dangerous  one,  on  account  of  the 
hostile  feelings  entertained  hy  many  toward 
fbtreigners.  At  the  close  of  a  very  long  confer- 
ence, the  Gorogio  promised  to  add  their  exer- 
tions to  those  of  the  Tycoon,  and  spare  no 
trouhle  to  ohtain  this  sanction,  whidi,  "they 
said,  was  '  as  necessary  to  the  Tycoon  himself 
as  to  the  foreigners.'  Accordingly,  the  follow- 
ing day  high  ofScials  were  sent  to  Kioto;  and 
meanwhile  the  ofScers  of  the  various  legations 
woe  at  work  at  Osaka,  husily  employed  in  ex- 
plaining and  illustrating  the  intentions  and 
feed  resolutions  of  the  representatives.  Our 
ministers  considered  that  a  prompt  and  ener- 
getic diplomatic  action  was  requisite  to  effect 
ihe  desored  end.  Tlie  Gorogio  called  again,  and 
aneed  with  the  ministers  that  the  utmost 
^orts  of  the  Tycoon  and  his  government  were 
indispensahle,  and  that  no  time  should  he  lost  in 
diacittsing  the  matter  with  the  council  of  the 
IGkado.  Ten  days  were  then  given  for  a  final 
reply.  "Whilst  these  negotiations  were  going  on 
at  Osaka,  Kioto  was  in  an  indescrihahle  state. 
EmissarieB  of  the  Daimios  rushed  in  to  counter- 
order  the  departure  of  the  Tycoon.  The  Bonins 
made  horrihle  threats  against  the  life  of  the 
Tycoon,  and  even  of  the  Mikado  himself.  The 
Mikado  h^^ged  that  the  men-of-war  should  be 
removed  at  once,  and  declared  he  would  not 
sanction  the  treaties.  He  then  ordered  the  re- 
moval of  Abe  Boungo  no  Kami  and  Matsmai 
Idzomi  no  Kami  from  the  Gorogio,  and  took 
from  them  their  title  of  KamL  These  two 
Daimois  were  ordered  at  once  to  retire  to  their 
doninions,  and  to  express  their  regret  for  the 
Ikvor  they  had  shown  to  the  foreign  cause. 
The  Tycoon  and  his  government  were  stupefied 
at  this  unexampled  audacity  of  Kioto;  they 
thon^t  that  from  such  an  act  to  the  deposition 
of  the  Tycoon  by  the  Mikado  the  distance  was 
smalL  Osaka  and  Kioto  were  in  a  state  of 
zevohition.  The  foreign  representatives  were 
informed  of  all  these  changes,  but  they  hecame 
OM»e  determined  than  ever,  encouraged  by  the 
Tycoon  and  his  ministers.  A  letter,  which  we 
hope  we  shall  be  permitted  to  publish  in  a  few 
days,  was  to  he  sent  to  the  Mikado.  In  this 
letter  the  Tycoon  offered  to  retire,  and  begged 
that  the  Tyooonate  might  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Stots-hashi,  and  the  command  of  the  army  he 
intrusted  to  his  relatives,  the  Daimios  of  Owari 
and  Kichoo*  In  order  to  prove  to  tlie  Mikado 
and  his  court  that  he  was  in  earnest,  he  or- 
dered the  eight  Japanese  steamers,  at  anchor 
before  Hiogo,  to  move  at  once  to  Osaka,  to  he 


ready  to  convey  him  to  Yeddo.  Happily  this 
letter  was  stopped,  and  the  Tycoon  was  told 
that  it  was  a  shame  for  himself  and  a  disgrace 
to  his  ancestors,  to  abdicate,  when  he  was  at 
the  head  of  an  army  numbering  800,000  men — 
and  to  yield  to  a  miserahle  faction,  tyrannizing 
over  the  Mkado  and  his  council.  Another 
most  remarkable  document,  which  we  shall 
probably  be  hereafter  authorized  to  publish, 
was  at  once  prepared  and  despatched  to  Kioto. 
In  this  masterpiece  of  Japanese  literature  the 
Tycoon  entreats  the  Mikado  to  give  his  sanc- 
tion ;  and,  to  support  his  diplomatic  note,  he 
moved  with  84,000  of  his  best  troops  to  Fou- 
chimi,  about  eight  miles  firom  Kioto.  There 
he  sent  for  some  members  of  the  Mikado's 
council ;  but  the  reply  was,  that  the  emissaries 
of  hostile  Daimios  and  the  Konins  were  in  such 
a  rage  that  it  was  unsafe  for  them  to  undertake 
the  journey.  The  Mikado,  indeed,  gave  the 
Tycoon  to  understand  that  his  presence  was 
necessary  to  protect  his  own  sacred  person. 
The  Tycoon  at  once  proceeded  to  Kioto,  with 
2,000  troops,  ordered  some  Daimios'  officers, 
apparently  Ronins,  and  in  the  employ  of  high 
members  of  the  Mikado's  council,  to  be  appre- 
hended, and  assembled  all  the  representatives 
of  the  Daimios  actually  at  Kioto.  The  excite- 
ment was  great — ^the  crisis  fearful.  The  officers 
of  the  legations  sent  to  Osaka,  on  a  special 
mission,  met  only  the  stem  and  sorrowful  faces 
of  the  Tycoon's  followers,  all  more  or  less  ready 
to  perform  tJie  hara  kari,  should  the  Tycoon  be 
compelled  to  retire.  lliis  painful  excitement 
lasted  three  days.  The  representatives  of  the 
four  powers,  almost  hourly  informed  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  were  daring  all  this  time  busily 
engaged  day  and  night.  The  Japanese  fleet 
was  now  ordered  to  leave  Hiogo  and  Osaka, 
and  take  refuge  in  the  Bay  or  Youra.  The 
crisis  was  hourly  approaching.  The  member 
of  Gorogio,  Ogasawara  Ikin6  Kami,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  night  of  the  22d  November 
discussed  with  thirty-six  deputies  of  the  Dai- 
mios the  question  of  the  sanction  of  the  treaties. 
He  succeeded  in  persuading  them ;  but  there 
were  invisible  enemies  round  the  Mikado,  and 
he  himself  feared  for  his  life.  At  last,  all  the 
members  of  the  Gorogio,  the  ^eat  metskis  and 
high  officials  of  the  Tycoon,  with  Stots-bashi  at 
their  head,  called  on  ihe  Mikado,  and  prostrated 
themselves  at  his  Mcgesty's  feet.  The  Mikado 
was  moved;  but  messages  containing  threats 
were  brought  in  every  minute,  and  the  Sacred 
Emperor  was  still  hesitating,  when  all  the  high 
officers  declared  they  would  die  at  once,  should 
they  not  obtain  what  they  had  been  sent  for. 
Stots-bashi  went  so  far  as  to  take  hold  of  the 
sleeve  of  the  Mikado,  respectfully  swearing  that 
he  would  not  loosen  his  nold  until  his  Majesty 
sanctioned  the  treaties.  Finally,  Kuambaku, 
the  first  officer  of  the  Mikado,  was  directed  to 
bring  him  the  Book  of  the  Irrevocable  Wills— 
and  the  sanction  was  given.  The  change  was 
instantaneous.  Where  aJl  was  fear  and  distrust, 
confidence  and  resolution  became  triumphani. 
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AH  congratulated  each  other  on  the  issae  of 
their  patient  labors — all  expressed  the  strongest 
confidence  in  the  fhtore,  and  they  conld  well 
say  with  the  utmost  truth,  *  We  have  accom- 
plished a  good  and  a  great  work.' " 

The  accuracy  of  some  parts  of  the  above  ac- 
count has  been  questioned  by  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish papers  of  Ohina  and  Japan,  and  later  re- 
ports from  Japan  state  that  it  was  even  doubted 
whether  the  Mikado  had  really  ratified  the 
treaties  at  all ;  but  the  Gk)vemments  of  Eng- 
land and  France  officially  announced  the  fact, 
and  seemed  to  be  determined  to  enforce,  if 
necessary,  the  treaties. 

The  representatives  of  the  foreign  Powers  in 
Japan  expected  that  the  opening  of  the  ports  of 
Osaka  and  Hiogo  would  prove  to  be  of  more 
consequence  than  all  the  other  privileges  con- 
ferred by  the  treaties.  Osaka  is  a  very  large 
town,  covering  a  semicircle  of  nearly  ten  miles, 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Su-Wo  Nada,  or  Inland 
Sea  of  Japan,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
En^awa,  which  runs  down  from  Mlaoo,  the 
residence  of  the  Mikado.  Large  white  palaces, 
surrounded  with  trees,  are  scattered  through  it, 
and  the  thick  line  of  junks  constantly  pressing 
into  the  river  indicates  that  its  trade  is  already 
very  great  It  is  the  port  of  Miaco,  and  by  far 
the  largest  conmiercial  emporium  in  Japan; 
but  large  vessels  would  have  to  anchor  a  con- 
siderable way  off  the  shore,  and  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  winds  blowing  up  the  Inland  Sea. 
There  are  too  many  Daimios  residing  in  this 
city,  and  the  native  population  is  too  dense,  to 
render  it  a  desirable  place  of  residence  for  for- 
eigners. Hiogo  is  situated  in  a  small  protected 
bay  at  the  feet  of  some  fine  mountains  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Su-Wo  Nada,  and  about 
twelve  miles  distant  from  Osaka.  Large  vessels 
can  anchor  off  it,  within  biscuit-throw  of  the 


beach;  ,and  were  the  bay  only  a  httle  larger 
few  places  in  the  world  would  be  more  conveih 
lent  for  shipping  and  transshipping  goods.  The 
climate  is  exoe^ngly  healthy,  and  the  bcaad- 
fid  series  of  sea  lakes  in  the  neighborhood  will 
afford  fine  opportunities  for  yachting. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  above  expedition  is 
said  to  have  been  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  true  authority  of  the  Tycoon,  who,  it  is 
said,  is  not  the^  or  o^  Temporal  Emperor  of 
Japan,  but  a  Damdo.  who  holds  an  hereditarj 
office  and  rank,  which  has  been  for  two  hundred 
years  vested  in  his  office.  He  is  almost  always 
a  son-in-law  of  the  Mikado,  a  distinction  of 
which  only  a  few  in  Japan  can  boast.  Being 
now  able  to  negotiate  on  a  clear  basis,  and  hav- 
ing approached  so  near  the  capital  of  Japan, 
the  foreign  representatives  expect  greater  sta- 
bility in  trade,  as  well  as  general  advancement 
for  the  friture. 

Two  new  embassies  were  sent,  in  1865,  to 
Europe.  The  one  to  France,  consisting  of  sii 
members,  was  represented  by  the  Paris  "Pays" 
as  coming  to  visit  the  arsenals,  and  study  the 
questions  relating  to  the  armament  and  defence 
of  forts,  as  well  as  to  purchase  all  that  is  re- 
quired for  the  arsenal  widcli  is  to  be  established 
by  the  Tycoon  at  Simonosaki.  The  other,  sent 
to  England  by  the  Prince  of  Satsuma,  conasted 
of  two  officers  of  high  rank,  an  interpreter,  and 
eleven  young  men  of  good  family  and  educa- 
tion, who  are  to  remain  in  England  for  some 
years,  in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  and  an  insight  into  the  liter- 
ature, arts,  and  sciences  whidi  form  such  im- 
portant elements  in  European  civilization.  For 
this  purpose  they  were  placed  in  the  care  of 
Professor  Williamson,  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity, under  whose  able  guidance  their  stadiee 
were  at  once  begun. 
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KANSAS.  The  Legislature  of  Kansas  met 
on  January  12, 1865,  and  was  organized  by  the 
choice  of  Kepublican  officers  in  both  branches 
by  large  migorities.  Samuel  J.  Crawford  was 
at  the  sipne  time  inaugurated  Governor  for  the 
term  ending  in  January,  1868,  succeeding  Thom- 
as Oamey,  the  previous  incumbent  of  the  office. 
The  only  elections  held  during  the  year  were  for 
members  of  the  Legislature,  which  resulted 
largely  in  favor  of  the  Republicans.  More  than 
half  of  the  successful  candidates,  it  is  said,  were 
persons  who  had  served  in  the  late  war.  In 
January  the  Legislature  reelected  James  H.  Lane 
U.  S.  Senator  for  six  years  from  March  4,  1865. 

The  liabilities  of  Kansas  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1865,  were  as  follows : 

Amonnt  of  7  per  cent,  bonds $204,000  00 

"  6  per  cent  (tinding 54,400  00 

*»  7  per  cent  military 98,000  00 

**  6  per  cent  bonds,  refunding  taxes. . .    89,670  00 

Btate  warrsntA  oatstanding 59,4fi5  92 

Territorial  warrants 10,962  11 

Military ..       6,920  60 

Penitentiary  bonds 60,000  00 

Total .$517,418  72 


The  resources  of  the  State  at  the  same  date 
were — 

Liabilities  for  the  year  ending  November  80, 1S65,  $&1T,41S  ti 

Amount  of  uncollected  State  tax $101,586  74 

Territorial  (nnoertain) 71,050  88 

State  military  cxi>enditnres,  Ocneral 

Government 100,000  00 

Taxes  levied  for  1S65 21«,7aj  79 

Dae  ^m  General  Government 12,802  00 

Funds  in  the  treasury 26,079  21 

TeiTitorial  ftmds 85  ^^ 

087,776  « 

Balance  of  resonrocs $10,862  W 

The  State  Auditor's  estimate  of  current  ex- 
penses for  the  year  1866  was  $98,738.10.  The 
interest  on  the  public  debt  and  sinking  fonl 
amounting  to  $48,361.36,  added  to  this,  would 
make  an  aggregate  of  $137,089.46  to  be  pro- 
vided for. 

In  May,  1865,  a  census  of  the  State  was  taken 
as  a  basis  for  a  new  apportionment  In  all  the 
counties  but  three,  from  which  complete  reports 
had  not  been  received  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
the  population  was  135,807  against  ino,749  in 
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!8€0,  showing  a  gain  of  85,058  in  five  years. 
In  four  counties  there  was  a  slight  decrease  of 
population ;  dl  the  others  showed  an  increase, 
Twying  from  neariy  a  hundred  per  cent,  in 
L«ivienworth  and  Donglas  Counties  to  two  or 
three  per  cent,  in  Davis  and  Marshall.  The 
above  figures,  however,  do  not  adequately  rep- 
resent the  population  of  Kansas  at  the  present 
time.  Since  the  census  was  taken  the  greater 
part  of  the  volunteer  soldiers  from  the  State 
hare  returned  to  their  homes,  and  the  annual 
immigration,  larger  than  for  several  years,  is 
alflo  to  be  taken  into  account.  From  these 
sources  and  fix>m  the  natural  increase,  it  is  Mr 
to  suppose  that  the  population  has  received 
soffident  accessions  to  bring  it  up  to  150,000,  a 
gain  of  fifty  per  cent,  over  the  census  of  1860. 

Kansas  funii^ed  to  the  war  seven  regiments 
of  mfimtry  and  nine  of  cavalry,  and  three  bat- 
teries, iJl  composed  of  white  troops ;  also  two 
colored  regiments  of  infantry  and  one  colored 
battery,  maMng  an  aggregate  of  19,584  men, 
da^ified  as  follows : 

Orteliial  enlistments 18,881 

B«enilt» 4,864 

Teteran* TTT 

Vet^an  reonlte 40 

BMroits  in  retenn  oigonlations 172 

Drafted  men 102 

SabstHntes 258 

Total 1»,684 

In  addition  to  these,  228  men  were  enlisted 
in  organizations  not  belonging  to  the  State  in 
1865,  brin^g  the  aggregate  of  enlistments  up 
to  19,812 ;  and  there  were  3,190  men  belonging 
to  other  States  enlisted  in  Eansajs  organizations, 
whidi  makes  the  grand  total  28,002  men,  equiv- 
alent to  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  entire  pop^- 
litton  at  the  commencement  of  the  war/  The 
entire  vote  of  Kansas  in  1861,  as  shown  by  the 
retnms,  was  11,971,  and  the  entire  vote  by  the 
returns  of  1864  was  20,885,.  whence  it  appears 
^t  the  State  furnished  nearly  double  as  many 
soldiers  for  the  war  as  the  entire  voting  popu- 
lation in  1861,  and  almost  as  many  as  shown  by 
the  returns  of  1864.  On  this  subject  Gov. 
Crawford  remarks :  ^'  The  State  has  furnished 
the  Federal  army  more  troops  in  proportion  to 
her  population  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Urnon;  and  the  entire  militia  was  always  in 
leaiiness  for  immediate  action  in  the  field,  and 
was  aU  engaged  in  rendering  efficient  service 
in  repelling  tiie  rebel  army  under  Price  from 
oar  border ;  and  upon  several  occasions  regi- 
ments and  independent  companies  were  in  act- 
ual service,  defending  the  border  and  frontier." 
A  partial  report  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners 
sfpmnted  "  to  audit  claims  arising  out  of  the 
Pnce  raid  in  1864,"  gives  the  following 
amoonts: 

derrleee  rendered    by  regular  and   Irregolar 

aflitia ....„ ^....$in,817  04 

Mnafcl  ftiralahed 80,818  94 

TfciojportatSon 14,84«  4« 

Dtuaan  bostatned 91J70  88 

IC«<llaaeu08 82,667  77 

Totol $890,94104 

The  geological  survey  of  Kansas  by  Professor 


Swallow  had  not  at  the  close  of  1865  iixtended 
far  beyond  the  southern  and  eastern  portions 
of  the  State,  but  the  results  of  his  partial  exam- 
inations indicate  resources  which  can  scarcely 
fail  within  a  few  years  to  build  up  a  pros- 
perous commonwealth.  The  soil  is  of  a  rich- 
ness xmsurpassed  in  any  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  and  capable  of  many 
years'  culture  before  being  exhausted ;  and  the 
climate  is  healthy,  and  well  calculated  to  cure 
many  of  the  diseases  prevalent  in  the  Eastern 
States.  -The  popular  impression  that  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  rain  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses does  not  fall  in  Kansas  is  asserted  to  be 
entirely  erroneous.  From  records  kept  at  the 
military  posts  it  appears  that  during  the  last 
forty  years  there  has  been  a  sufficiency  of  rain 
except  in  1860 ;  and  the  drought  of  that  season 
would  have  been  less  severely  felt  had  Kansas 
been  provided,  like  the  older  States,  with  a 
surplus  of  food  from  former  years.  The  coal 
formation  of  the  State  is  of  great  extent  and 
richness..  One  vein  alone,  having  an  average 
thickness  of  six  feet,  extends  over  an  area 
of  17,000  square  miles,  and  it  is  estimated 
will  yield  a  hundred  thousand  million  tons. 
There  are  besides  this  a  number  of  others  rang- 
ing from  one  to  ^ve  feet  in  thickness.  The  cen- 
tral and  western  portions  of  the  State  contain 
apparently  inexhaustible  beds  of  gypsum,  vary- 
ing from  fifteen  to  one  hundred  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  the  value  of  which  is  incalculable. 
Of  not  less  importance  than  the  coal  veins  are 
the  beds  of  iron  ore  which  underlie  a  largo 
portion  of  Kansas,  and  which  are  capable  of 
producing  a  fine  quality  of  metal.  In  several 
rivers  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  which 
were  explored  by  Professor  Swallow,  the  crude 
ore  had  washed  out  from  the  banks  and  was 
scattered  in  their  beds  in  enormous  quantities. 
Kansas  has  also  rich  deposits  of  lead,  and  in 
several  counties  traces  of  petroleum  have  been 
discovered. 

With  a  view  of  developing  these  great  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  resources,  the  people  of 
the  State  are  now  actively  employed  in  estab- 
lishing railroad  communications  with  the  East- 
ern and  Pacific  States.  By  the  close  of  the 
year  nearly  fifty  miles  of  the  eastern  division 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  which  com- 
mences at  Wyandotte,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kansas  River,  and  is  destined  to  connect  with 
the  main  line  in  western  iN'ebraska,  were  com- 
pleted. Surveys  have  been  extended  to  the 
one-hundredth  meridian,  a  distance  of  about 
three  hundred  and  eighty-one  miles,  and  there 
is  now  a  party  in  the  field  making  surveys  of 
the  Smoky  HiU  route,  who  are  to  extend  their 
labors  to  Denver  City,  about  five  hundred  and 
eighty-one  miles  from  the  eastern  terminus  of 
the  road.  The  AtcWson  branch  of  the  Union 
Pacific  road  is  also  well  under  way,  and  the 
first  forty  miles,  it  \s  supposed,  will  be  com- 
pleted by  May  1,  1866.  In  addition  to  these 
enterprises,  projects  are  already  advanced  for 
lines  terminating  at  Galveston,  on  the  Gulf  of 
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Mexico,  and  Santa  F^.  The  troubles  incidental 
to  the  first  settlement  of  Kansas,  the  exigencies 
of  the  late  civil  war,  and  more  recently  the 
disturbances  caused  bjr  the  neighboring  Indian 
tribes,  have  hitherto  prevented  the  execution 
of  any  of  these  projects ;  but  it  is  supposed 
tliat  they  will  now  be  prosecuted  with  a  degree 
of  vigor  which  will  insure  their  completion  at 
no  distant  day.  In  aid  of  these  enterprises  a 
bill  proposing  to  divide  five  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land,  given  to  the  State  by  Congress, 
among  three  railroad  companies,  has  recently 
been  introduced  into  the  Kansas  Legislature. 

An  important  branch  of  industry  in  Kansas 
promises  to  be  the  production  and  manufacture 
of  wool.  A  large  portion  of  the  State  is  well 
adapted  to  sheep-raising,  and  so  profitable  has 
this  already  proved  that  woollen  mills  are  now 
in  process  of  erection  in  Atchison.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  stock  now  in  the  State,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  during  1866  from  75,000  to  100,000 
sheep  will  be  imported  from  various  parts  of 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  States. 

Besides  the  great  capabilities  of  Kansas  for 
agricultural  purposes,  stock-raising,  and  wool- 
growing,  she  has  another  source  of  wealth,  in 
relation  to  which  but  little  is  known,  in  the 
salt  springs,  which  exist  above  Fort  Riley,  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Republican,  Solomon,  and 
Saline  Forks.  So  abundant  are  these  surface 
brines,  and  of  such  uncommon  strength,  as  sen- 
sibly to  afiect  the  quality  of  the  lai^  streams 
of  water  which  run  through  those  valleys  and 
empty  into  the  Smoky  Hill.  These  salines,  which 
are  of  great  benefit  to  the  stock-raiser,  whose 
flocks  and  herds  require  no  salting,  as  in  the 
Eastern  States,  have  their  centre,  probably, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  SolomOn  and  Smoky 
HilL  This  fact,  however,  can  be  determined 
only  by  sufficient  borings.  While  the  strength 
of  the  brines  in  this  section  has  not  as  yet 
been  tested  from  the  wells  beyond  the  influence 
of  fresh  water,  there  is  little  doubt  as  to  their 
great  strength  and  purity  at  a  limited  depth 
below  the  surface.  This  is  evident  not  only 
from  the  geological  features  of  the  country,  but 
from  the  great  strength  of  the  surface  brines, 
and  also  from  the  incrustations  of  pure  salt  on 
the  top  of  the  ground,  covering  hundreds  of  • 
acres,  from  three-eighdis  to  half  an  inch  in 
thickness.  These  remarkable  formations  come 
from  brine  oozing  up  from  below,  and  not  from 
surface  flowings.  The  whole  subsoil  seems 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  a  constant  up- 
ward tendency,  so  that  crystallization  succeeds 
crystallization  on  the  removal  of  the  salt  already 
formed.  Ordinary  wells  in  this  region,  sunk 
from  26  to  80  feet  below  the  surface,  produce 
a  brine  more  than  three  times  the  strength  of 
sea-water,  and  from  which  a  salt  of  remarkable 
purity  is  obtained.  Ohemicol  analysis  proves 
that  the  brines  of  Kansas  contain  less  than  four 
per  cent,  of  impure  matter,  showing  in  this  par- 
ticular a  marked  superiority  over  Siose  of  New 
York,  Michigan,  and  other  States.  The  dry- 
ness of  the  climate  Is  also  a  favorable  circum- 


stance in  aid  of  the  sucoessfol  mannfflctuie  of 
salt  by  what  is  now  considered  the  cheapest 
and  best  method,  ev^oration.  From  th^ 
facts  the  conclusion  is  evident  that  Kansas  is 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  salt-pro- 
ducing States  of  the  Union. 

Eariy  in  October  a  convention  of  colored  men 
met  in  Leavenworth  for  the  nurpose  of  memo- 
rializing the  Legislature  to  submit  to  the  people 
the  question  of  striking  the  word  "  wWte  "  from 
the  sufirage  clause  of  the  constitation.  A  reso- 
lution was  framed  to  that  efiect,  and  the  Con 
vention  a^oumed  to  meet  at  Topeka  in  Jao- 
nary,  1866.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Twine,  a  member 
of  the  Convention  from  Atchison,  was  in  fsror 
of  asking  the  Legislature  to  submit  the  qoesdoD 
in  such  form  as  to  make  inteUigence  the  stand- 
ard of  qualification  of  suffinge  among  the  col- 
ored people.  He  said  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
loyal  people  of  the  country  were  ready  to  do 
Justice  to  the  colored  people,  bat  he  did  not 
want  to  admit  to  the  ballot-boz  mm  of  color 
who  were  wholly  uneducated,  and  who  vereso 
ignorant  as  to  be  unable  to  compreifcnd  the 
duties  of  citizens.  He  believed  it  to  be  not 
only  the  duty  of  the  colored  people  to  modi^ 
their  action  on  the  sofl&^e  question  in  thk 
form,  but  it  was  policy  for  them  to  do  so;  they 
would  reach  the  object  aimed  at  fer  sooner 
than  by  asking  that  all  colored  men  shonld  be 
admitted  to  suffrage  without  reference  to  Mr 
fitness  to  exercise  that  high  privilege. 

KENTUCKY.  The  effect  of  the  war  npon 
the  population  of  the  State  <^  K^tncky  is 
shown  by  a  decrease.  Official  retomsfrcan  the 
various  counties  previous  to  the  war,  made  the 
number  of  the  white  males  above  twenty-one 
years  to  be  191,891.  The  number  of  white  males 
between  eighteen  and  forty-five  years,  called 
the  "  Enrolled  Ikfilitia,"  numbered  137,211.  The 
returns  of  the  population  at  the  beginningof  the 
year  1866  showed  the  number  of  males  over 
twenty-one  years  to  be  169,749,  and  those  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  lOS,- 
401 ;  being  a  diminution  in  the  forma*  case  of 
21,642,  and  in  the  latter,  representing  the  mili- 
tary strength,  88,810.  This  increased  diminn- 
tion  of  the  latter  is  accoxmted  for  in  part  by 
the  absence  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Federal  a^ 
mies  at  tiie  time  when  the  returns  were  pre- 
pared, and  by  the  number  who  joined  the 
Southern  armies,  which  was  estimated  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  thousand. 

The  enrolment  of  1868  by  the  United  States 
authorities  of  white  males  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  46  years  numbered  112,742;  and  in 
1864  numbered  118,410.  The  enrobnent  of 
"  colored"  males  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
46  for  1864  numbered  20,088.  Making  an  ag- 
gregate within  the  military  age,  of  white  and 
"  colored  "  males,  of  188,493. 

The  muster-rolls  of  the  A4jutant-G^tf«J* 
office  make  the  number  of  men  fomished  DJ 
the  State  to  the  Federal  armies,  most  of  whom 
were  three  years'  men,  to  be  68,975  white  so  • 
diers,  on  an  enrolment  of  118,410.    The  row 
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in  the  same  ofSoe  further  show  that  20,488 
colored  troops  were  mustered  into  the  Federal 
serrioe  from  the  State.  In  addition,  ahout 
6,000  were  enlisted  preparatory  to  being  mus- 
tered in ;  making  the  ag^gate  of  colored  troops 
25,488.  The  increase  in  the  colored  troops 
above  the  enrolment  was  attributed  to  the  dis- 
regard of  age  in  their  enlistment.  Color  was 
considered  a  sufficient  quaMcation. 

Thus,  with  a  white  and  blacJc  population, 
between  eighteen  and  forty-five  years  of  age, 
amounting  to  138,742,  tiie  State  contributed  to 
the  Federal  armies  89,418.  Apart  from  this 
force,  there  were  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
State  lor  various  periods  18,526  militia,  or  State 
troops. 

Baring  the  progress  of  the  war,  Kentucky 
expended  in  aid  of  the  Federal  Government, 
$3,268,224.  Of  this  sum  there  had  been  re- 
funded to  the  State  by  the  close  of  1865,  the 
amount  of  $1,109,230.  Leaving  a  balance  in 
£ivor  of  the  State  of  $2,159,994.  From  this 
amount  there  is  to  be  deducted  the  sum  of 
$718,695,  being  the  State's  proportion  of  the 
dkect  tax  laid  by  act  of  Congress  in  1861. 
Thus  maldng  the  final  balance  against  the 
United  States  $1,558,868.  In  addition  to  these 
sums,  the  State  expended  nearly  one  million  of 
dollars  in  maintaining  home  troops  for  local  and 
State  defence. 

Notwithstanding  these  extraordinary  expen- 
ditures, the  public  debt  of  the  State  on  October 
?0, 1865,  was  smaller  than  on  the  same  date 
in  1859,  as  appears  by  the  following  statement: 

Amomit,  OctolxiT  16th,  1859,  of 

orlgiiul  State  debl $5,698366  80 

Anuxuit  of  milltaiy  debt 2,212,000  00 

Making |T,910,856  80 

Amoont  of  original  State  debt 

redeemed $861,010  00 

Amoant  of  mllltanr  debt  re- 

deemed 1,795,000  00 

Making 2,656,010  00 

LesTfog  State  debt  outstanding 

iDd  unpaid  10th  October,  1 865,  $5,254,846  80 

or  tUfl  there  i«  miUtanr  debt . .      $417,000  00 

Origfoal  State  debt 4,887,846  80 

5,264,846  80 

Umtary  debt  as  above $417,000  00 

Mititarr    lean    ttom    Sinking 

FBnd....T7. 200,000  00 

XHitarr   loan    Dram    Enrolled 

Mmda 20,000  00 

MilttarT  loam  from  Farmers^  and 

Bank  of  Kentucky 140,000  00 

Total  military  debt,  284 
IToTcmber,  1S65 $7n,000  00 


and  property,  and  to  the  immense  amount 
swept  away  by  the  movement  of  armies  in  the 
State.  This  steady  decline  in  the  value  of  tax- 
able property  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  fi*om  the  Tax  Commissioners' 
books: 


To  meet  this  indebtedness,  the  resources  of 
ihe  Sinking  Fund  are  estimated  by  the  Auditor 
at  $7,510,487. 

The  assessment  of  taxable  property  in  the 
State  has  stea<ily  declined  from  1861  to  1866, 
oDtil  the  aggregate  depreciation  reaches  $109,- 
046,461.  This  decline  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
destruction  of  slave  property,  to  the  reduced 
rates  at  which  property  was  held  at  the  date 
of  assessment,  owing  to  the  insecurity  of  person 
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A  system  of  measures  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  militia  was  commenced  during  the  year. 
It  was  intended  that  each  county  shc£  organize 
a  company  of  good  men  who  would  be  ever 
ready  to  support  the  civil  authorities  when  any 
occasion  might  require  their  services. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  year  many  cir- 
cumstances existed  which  produced  an  unsettled 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  State.  The  guerrilla 
bands  were  active,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  the  Federal  autnorities  to  expel  them.  The 
question  of  emancipation  was  still  undecided, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  military  operations  in 
the  State  was  to  demoralize  the  slave  and  ren- 
der him  worthless  to  his  master;  thus,  from 
interest,  bringing  hmi  to  the  side  of  emancipa- 
tion. The  railroads,  especially  of  the  State, 
were  at  this  time  all  in  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment agents,  and  every  negro  was  allowed  to 
pass  over  them  to  the  borders  of  the  State. 
The  political  parties  were  without  organization 
or  a  system  of  poUcy  to  be  pursued.  The 
Union  Convention,  which  assembled  at  Frank- 
fort on  June  4th,  requested  the  representatives 
of  the  State  in  Congress  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Constitutional  amendment  abolishing  slavery, 
and  expressed  its  opinion  that  the  Save  code 
of  the  State  should  be  revised,  repealed,  or 
modified  so  as  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Kentucky.  In  February 
MiJ.-Gen.  S.  G.  Burbridge,  who  had  been  in 
command  of  the  Federal  forces  in  the  State, 
was  relieved,  and  M^.-Gen.  John  M.  Palmer 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  The  former  was  in 
sympathy  with  the  extreme  radical  men,  who 
were  very  much  displeased  at  the  change.  But 
it  was  made  on  other  than  political  considera- 
tions, and  in  compliance  with  an  application 
from  the  Governor  and  L^slature.  The  State 
troops  had  proved  most  efficient  and  successfol 
in  hunting  down  guerrilla  bands,  and  met  with 
success  where  the  Federal  troops  had  failed. 
This  success  was  explained  by  saying  that  in 
fighting  guerrillas  it  would  not  answer  to  ad- 
here to  the  regulations  which  governed  an 
army.  A  different  school  of  tactics  was  re- 
quired. The  outlaws  must  be  fought  on  their 
own  principles.  The  soldier  educated  in  his 
profession  feels  perfectly  lost  while  engaged  in 
"btLshwhacking,"  which  requires  a  tiorough 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  great  despatch 
in  movements.  The  retiring  €^eneral  opposed 
these  State  organizations,  and  was  not  sustmned 
by  the  Government  in  his  opposition. 

The  great  evils  resulting  from  guerrillas  and 
interna  disorders  is  more  clearly  m^dfested  by 
the  action  of  the  State  Legislature,  which  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  proceed  to  Washington, 
to  confer  with  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
"War  on  the  defence  of  the  State.  Their  report 
was  made  on  February  14th,  in  which  they  re- 
late their  conference  with  the  Federal  author- 
ities. The  President  and  Secretary  of  War  m*ui- 
ifested  every  reasonable  desire  to  extend  to  Ken- 
tucky the  protection  which  the  committee  de- 
sired, and  requested  plans  to  be  submitted.  The 
committee  proposed  to  raise  State  troops  for 
the  destruction  of  guerrillas  and  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  State,  on  the  ground  that  the  citi- 
zens generally  were  unarmed,  and  the  victims 
daily  of  rapine  and  murder.  Discharged  sol- 
iiers  could  not  go  home  through  fear  of  being 


robbed  and  murdered.  If  the  militia  of  the 
State  were  called  out  for  the  purpose,  it  wai 
proposed  that  the  Federal  Government  ^ould 
arm,  equip,  supply,  and  pay  them,  and  a  Fed- 
eral commander  dLould  be  appointed  overth^n. 
Again  it  was  proposed  that  the  troops  already 
raised  under  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  should  be  retained  in  the  service  and  not 
disbanded,  and  (}en.  Burbridge  had  ordered 
that  in  future  the  commander  of  the  district 
should  "  be  inhibited  from  interfering  with,  or 
controlling  any  portion  of  the  militia  of  the 
State,  when  in  the  service  of  the  State,  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  and  under  the  prorisions 
of  its  constitution  and  sanction  of  the  State 
Laws."  The  reply  of  the  Secretary  was  that  a 
plan  for  the  nnlitary  administration  of  the  State 
and  for  the  necessary  protection  of  the  people, 
was  a  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  the  de- 
partment was  earnestly  devoted,  and  no  effort 
would  be  spared  to  accomplish  the  desired  ob- 
ject He  further  added :  "  It  is  obviona  that 
without  a  concurrence  of  the  Federal  and  State 
authorities,  littie  can  be  done  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  relieve  the  troubles  in  Ken- 
tucky, which,  if  they  do  not  originate  in,  ap- 
pear to  be  greatiy  aggravated  by,  domestic  dis- 
Eutes  and  controversies.  While  no  efforts  will 
e  spared,  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment,  to  conform  its  views  and  action  to  the 
pressing  exigencies  presented  by  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Kentucky,  it  is  hoped  that  there  will 
be  a  cordial  disposition  to  aid  those  efforts  by 
the  State  authorities  and  the  people." 

The  Legislature  of  the  State,  however,  in 
March,  adopted  an  act  for  reorganizing  die 
militia,  which  it  divided  into  three  classes:  1. 
The  active  militia;  2.  The  enrolled  militia;  and 
8.  The  militia  of  the  reserve.  The  latter  was 
composed  of  all  white  males  le.ss  than  eighteen 
and  over  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  sudi  per- 
sons as  were  otherwise  exempt  from  service  in 
the  enrolled  militia,  and  were  liable  to  be  called 
into  service  only  in  case  of  extreme  danger. 

The  active  militia  was  styled  the  "Kentucky 
National  Legion,"  and  was  composed  of  all  «nn- 
panies  organized  under  the  act  It  was  organized 
into  companies,  battalions,  repments,  and  bri- 
gades, and  could  be  called  into  active  service 
by  the  Governor  at  any  time  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  in  case  of  actual  or  threat- 
ened invasion,  or  apprehended  insurrection  and 
obstruction  of  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

The  enrolled  militia  consists  of  all  able-bodied 
white  male  residents  or  citizens  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  except  members 
of.  the  active  militia  and  such  persons  as  are  ex- 
empt from  military  service  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  State,  to  be  enrolled 
by  the  assessor  in  each  county,  and  recorded  by 
the  county  clerk,  who  should,  Prior  to  the  1st 
day  of  September  in  each  year,  make  retnm  to 
the  adjutant-general,  stating  the  number  of  tiie 
enrolled  militia  in  the  county,  and  a  list  of  snch 
of  tiiem  as  were  members  of  the  active  mihtia. 
On  every  enrolled  mihtia-man  who  does  no* 
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become,  within  ten  days  after  the  passage  of 
the  actt  a  member  of  the  active  mnitia,  there 
should  be  assessed  in  lien  of  military  service  the 
smn  of  five  hundred  dollars  annually,  to  be  col- 
leeted  as  the  county  levy,  and  to  be  paid  into 
the  State  treasury,  to  be  kept  as  a  distinct 
mOitia  fond.  This  act  was  repealed  at  the 
extra  session  in  llaj. 

Sabsequently,  on  April  29th,  Gen.  Palmer 
issued  the  following  order : 

Hkadqitastess  of  thx  DsFABniEKT  or  EBimrcxT, ) 

April  29.       f 

The  fanctions  of  the  civil  courts  in  this  Department 
being,  to  a  certain  extent,  snapended  by  martial  law, 
mikis  it  the  duty  of  every  officer  to  be  scrupulously 
obierrant  of  public  and  individual  safety,  and  to  af- 
fiord,  as  far  as  possible,  complete  protection  to  the 
people. 

Toe  power  of  arrests  will  hereafter  be  sparingly 
exercised,  and  directed  against  the  real  offenders. 
There  is  no  justice  in  pursuing  foolish  people  for  a 
foolish  word.  There  is  no  longer  in  this  Department, 
hostile  to  the  Government,  an  organization  which  de- 
serres  to  be  characterized  as  a  military  band.  Those 
patrolfiDg  throuffh  the  country  are  simply  guerrillas 
aad  robbers,  ana  are  to  be  treated  as  such.  They 
Till  be  allowed  to  surrender  for  trial. 

The  people  of  this  Department  are  to  be  protected 
without  regard  to  color  or  birthplace.  Complaints 
reach  these  headquarters  of  the  beating  of  women  for 
cbiming  the  ben^t  of  the  amnestv  oath,  and  the  act 
of  CoiijB;re8S  freeing  the  slaves  of  all  persons  who  have 
been  m  rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States;  -and  who  have  aided  the  rebellion 
ttiinst  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ^  and 
who  have  aided  or  gjven  anv  comfort  to  those  in  re- 
bellion; and  the  joint  resolution  freeing  the  wives 
aod  children  of  enlisted  men,  and  others  who  have 
Kqnired  the  right  under  the  laws,  the  executive  proc- 
Umation,  and  military  orders. 

All  such  persons  are  under  the  protection  of  the 
Goremment.  Colored  people  within  the  laws,  reso- 
iotioas^  proclamations,  ana  orders  referred  to,  are 
free;  and.  whether  free  or  not,  are  to  be  protected 
from  cruelty  and  oppression  in  all  cases. 

When  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  organization 
sod  rules  of  civil  tribunals  will  permit  them  to  en- 
force justice,  offenders  against  the  local  laws  will  be 
haoded  over  to  them  for  trial. 

In  no  case,  however,  wiU  any  person  or  court  be 
allowed  to  deprive  any  one  of  nis  or  her  liberty  un- 
der the  acts,  resolutions,  proclamations,  and  orders 
above  referred  to,  or  to  harass,  by  persecution  or 
pthenrise,  those  who  may  desert  the  enemy,  in  earn- 
iag  a  support  or  maintaining  their  rights. 

Bv  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  JOHN  M.  PALMER. 

J.  Batbs  Dickson,  Captain,  A.  A.  G. 

The  distnrbance  from  guerrillas,  however, 
coDtinned  nntil  the  surrender  of  the  Confeder- 
ate armies;  and  on  May  1st  the  old  command 
of  Gen.  John  Morgan  surrendered  to  Brig.-Gen. 
£.  H.  Hobson,  at  Mount  Sterling. 

The  force  consisted  of  about  one  thousand 
men  and  one  hundred  and  five  officers,  and 
vas  commanded  by  Ool.  Giltner.  For  some 
days  they  held  out  against  Gen.  Hobson^s 
tenoa,  demanding  to  be  received  and  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war,  to  retain  all  private  property, 
aorees,  side-arms,*  etc.,  to  take  no  oath  to  sup- 
port ihA  Government,  but  return  to  their  alle- 
^once  to  the  United  States  Government  when- 
ever the  Confederate  Grovemment  should  no 
longer  daim  an  existence,  or  the  rightr  to  re- 


move to  some  other  country,  claiming  a  safe 
transit  thereto. 

These  terms  Gen.  Hobson  declined  to  grant, 
and  they  not  being  exactly  in  a  position  to  dic- 
tate terms,  finally  surrendered  unconditionally. 
The  officers,  however,  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  side-arms.  The  men  appeared  as  if  they 
had  seen  hard  service,  scarcely  one  having  a 
complete  uniform.  An  order  was  also  issued 
by  M^j.-Gen.  Thomas,  offering  the  same  terras 
as  those  upon  which  Gen.  Lee  surrendered.  It 
produced  the  desired  effect.  The  leaders,  Pat- 
terson and  Norwood,  surrendered  at  Decatur, 
Ala.,  on  May  8d,  and  Gen.  Roddy  accepted  the 
same  terms.  Col.  Malone,  at  tiie  head  of  a 
considerable  command  near  Clarksville,  Ky., 
and  afterwards  at  Springfield,  also  Harper,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Gallatin,  took  advantage  of  the 
same  order.  In  a  short  time  the  invaders  en- 
tirely disappeared. 

On  the  return  of  disbanded  Southern  soldiers 
to  their  homes  in  Kentucky  and  other  States 
which  had  resisted  the  South,  the  question  was 
at  once  raised,  "  whether  the  Confederate  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  surrendered  under  the  terms 
agreed  upon  by  Gens.  Grant  and  Lee  had  a 
right  to  return  to  their  homes  in  loyal  States." 
The  terms  of  surrender  provided  ft)r  the  sur- 
render of  arms,  the  paroles  to  be  given  by  the 
officers,  etc.,  and  said,  "  This  done,  each  officer 
and  man  will  be  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  United  States 
authorities  so  long  as  they  observe  their  parole 
and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  may  reside." 
Nothing  is  said  in  this  agreement  about  the 
locality  of  the  homes  of  the  officers  or  'men. 
But  the  Secretary  of  War  soon  submitted  to 
the  Attorney-General  (Speed)  this  question  for 
his  opinion.    In  reply,  he  says : 

The  rebels  were  dealt  with  by  Gen.  Grant  as  belli- 
gerents. As  belligerents  their  nomes  were,  of  neces- 
sity, in  the  territory  belligerent  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  The  officers*  and  soldiers  of 
Gen.  Lee*s  army,  then,  who  had  homes  prior  to  the 
rebellion  in  the  Northern  States,  took  up  their  resi- 
dences within  the  rebel  States  and  abandoned  their 
homes  in  the  loyal  States ;  and  when  Gen.  Grant  gave 
permission  to  them,  by  the  stipulation,  to  return  to 
their  homes,  it  cannot  be  understood  as  a  permission 
to  return  to  any  port  of  the  loyal  States. 

This  was  followed  by  the  following  order 
from  the  War  Department : 

General  Order  JM>.  68. 
War  Dbpabtment,  Adjutaht-Qknitral's  Office,  ) 
WAsmNQTOH,  April  H 1865.  ) 

The  attention  of  all  commanders  of  military  divi- 
sions, departments,  districts,  detachments,  and  posts, 
is  drawn  to  the  annexed  opinion  of  the  Attorney-Ghen- 
eral,  which  they  will  observe,  and  regulate  their  ac- 
tion in  accordance  therewith. 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

W.  A.  NICHOLS,  A  A.  G. 

By  faking  the  oath  of  allegiance  the  force  of 
the  order  was  set  aside,  and  finally  caused  no 
practical  restraint. 

But  the  disorganization  of  labor  continued. 
The  inevitable  tendency  of  events  was  steadily 
toward  emancipatiop.    The  negroes  were  prac- 
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tioally  free,  althongli  this  freedom  was  nnsano- 
tioned  by  the  State.  The  master  could  no 
longer  hold  his  slaves  or  depend  upon  their 
labor  for  a  single  day,  hence  producers  oonld 
not  estimate  their  crops  or  pnrsne  agricnltore 
with  any  certainty.  Becoming  restless  and  dis- 
satisfied the  slaves  wonld  forsake  their  homes 
and  direct  their  steps  toward  the  Federal  head- 
quarters at  Louisville,. as  the  Mecca  where  free- 
dom might  be  found.  Thus  they  became  out- 
casts and  wanderers.  The  cities  and  towns 
throughout)  the  State  were,  in  the  spring, 
crowded  with  these  refugees  from  labor,  and 
the  numbers  stUl  continued  to  increase.  The 
inhabitants  found  themselves  unable  to  feed  the 
large  surplus  population  suddenly  thrown  upon 
them,  and  want  and  suffering  soon  began  to 
appear,  and  to  be  followed  by  demoralization 
and  crime.  By  enlistment  over  22,000  of  the 
most  valuable  daves  in  the  State  had  gone  into 
the  Federal  service,  and  recruiting  oflScers  were 
actually  at  work  to  gather  up  the  few  thousands 
of  this  class  still  remaining.  Even  old  men 
and  boys  were  found  to  be  fit  for  duty  in  inva- 
lid regiments,  and  were  taken,  in  March  from 
seventy  to  one  hundred  men  enlisting  daily. 
At  this  time  General  Palmer  issued  the  follow- 
lowing  order : 

General  Order  M.  10. 
Ubadqvarteks  DxPARTJiMrr  of  Kektitckt,  I 
liOUiSYiLLB,  Kt^  March  12, 1S6&.     ) 

The  Oeueral  commanding  announces  to  the 
colored  men  of  Kentucky  thafby  an  act  of  Congress 
passed  on  the  8d  day  of  March,  1865,  the  wives  and 
children  of  all  colored  men  who  haye  heretofore  en- 
listed or  who  may  hereafter  enlist  in  the  military  ser- 
vice of  the  GK)yemment  are  made  free. 

This  act  of  justice  to  the  soldiers  claims  from 
them  renewed  efforts,  by  courage,  fortitude,  and  dis* 
cipline,  to  win  a  eood  name  to  be  shared  by  a  free 
-  wife  and  free  chilaren.  To  colored  men  not  in  the 
army  it  offers  an  opportunity  to  join  freedom  for 
themselves  and  their  posterity. 

The  rights  secured  to  colored  soldiers  under  this 
law  will,  if  necessary  be  enforced  hy  the  military 
authorities  of  this  Department,  and  it  is  ex{>ectea 
that  the  loyal  men  and  women  of  Kentucky  will  en- 
courage colored  men  to  enlist  in  the  army,  and, 
after  uiey  have  done  so,  recognize  them  as  upholders 
of  their  Government  and  defenders  of  their  homes, 
and  exercise  toward  the  helpless  women  and  chil- 
dren^ made  free  by  this  law  that  benevolence  and 
charity  which  has  always  characterized  the  people 
of  the  State. 

By  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  PALMER. 

J.  P.  Watson,  Captain  and  A.  A.  A.  G. 

At  the  same  time  camps  of  rendezvous  for 
the  reception  of  colored  recruits  were  estab- 
lished at  Bowling  Green,  Covington,  Hender- 
son, MaysviUe,  Smithland,  Columbus.  At  an 
average  of  live  persons,  wife  and  children,  per 
man,  there  were  from  three  to  five  hundred 
made  free  daily  through  the  instrumeotality  of 
the  army. 

This  state  of  facts  was  presented  ia  an 
argument  for  the  adoption  by  the  State  Legisla- 
ture of  the  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion abolishing  slavery.  It  was  said  that  the 
adoption  of  this  measure  would  quiet  the 
minds  of  the  negroes.     Those  who  1  ad  forsak- 


en their  homes  would  return,  and  those  stall  at 
home  would  remain  to  till  the  soil.  While  in 
a  state  of  transition,  the  present  disturbed  re- 
lations of  capital  and  labor  must  continue, 
but  by  freeing  the  slaves  at  one  blow  and  get- 
ting at  the  bottom  of  the  question,  it  would 
end.  A  reorganization  of  labor  could  then  bo 
made  on  a  new  basis.  It  was  farther  urged 
that  it  was  clearly  the  intention  and  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  make  every  black 
person  in  the  country  free,  and  to  secure  to 
every  one  his  own  body  and  his  own  labor; 
and  the  sooner  Kentucky  made  up  her  mind  to 
accept  the  new  order  of  things  and  to  establish 
labor  upon  a  free  and  paid  basis,  the  bettor  it 
would  be  for  her. 

In  reply,  it  was  admitted  as  one  of  the  Ms 
wrought  out  by  the  war,  that  slavery  must  end, 
and  that  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution was  the  most  direct,  practical,  and 
legitimate  mode  by  which  to  escape  the  eiist- 
ing  and  impending  evils  of  an  interregnnm  in 
labor,  a  dearth  in  industry,  and  a  suspension  of 
production.  But  by  thus  acting,  the  people  of 
Kentucky  would  have  to  give  up  what  tiiey 
valued  at  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  to  over- 
come the  educated  habits  and  prejudices  fos- 
tered by  the  country.  Kentuc^  nad  contrib- 
uted her  proportion  with  all  tiie  Nortliem  States 
to  the  war.  The  emancipation  of  dayes  cost 
those  States  no  sacrifice  of  interest,  no  immo- 
lation of  habits,  no  conquest  of  prejudice  no 
disturbance  of  social  relations,  no  breaking  up 
of  economical  arrangements,  no  inconvenience 
or  loss  whatever.  Besides  the  direct  loss  to 
Kentucky,  she  also  incurred  the  perils,  incon- 
veniences, and  additional  losses  which  ever  re- 
sult from  the  sudden  breaking  up  of  long  and 
Eeacefully  established  social  and  economic  re- 
itions  and  interests. 

Notwithstanding  all  considerations  of  a  mili- 
tary, civil,  social,  or  economical  nature  that  had 
been  raised  up,  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
on  February  23d,  refused  by  resolution  to  adopt 
the  amendment  The  resolution  was  sent  to 
Gov.  Bramlette  for  his  approval,  which  he  de- 
clined to  give,  as  he  considered  the  action  of 
the  Legislature  complete  without  his  assent,  and 
that  the  question  would  only  be  remitted  to 
their  successors.  He  believed  that  the  amend- 
ment would  continue  an  open  question  until  it 
was  finally  ratified,  and  added: 

The  destruction  of  $108,000,000  of  dare  property 
by  the  direct  and  indirect  action  of  our  GoTernmenL 
our  un3rieldinff  fidelity  to  our  (JoTemment,  and  lojal 
submission  or  our  people  to  such  action,  though  we 
could  see  no  real  necessity  for  or  benefit  to  be  dcnTW 
fipom  such  destruction  to  our  national  causey  would 
constitute  such  strong  claim  upon  the  justice  ana 
magnanimity  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  aa 
to  justify  the  reasonable  expectation  that  an  appro- 
priation would  be  made  to  tree  Kentucky  immoduteiy 
and  forever  firom  this  disturbing  question. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  Febmary  24, 1864, 
entitied  every  Union  master  whose  slave  «i- 
listed,  a  compensation  of  three  hundred  doHara. 
This  sum  was  to  be  awarded  by  a  commission 
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▼hich  "the  Secretary  of  War  shall  appoint." 
In  pursuance  of  this  law,  commissions  were 
appointed  for  Delaware  and  Maryland,  bnt  none 
for  Kentucky.  In  January,  1866,  tlie  Senate 
of  the  United  States  adopted  a  resolution  mak- 
ing inquiry  respecting  the  appointment  of  these 
commissioners  as  provided ;  and  in  response  to 
that  resolution.  Secretary  Stanton  said,  that, 
▼hile  appointments  had  been  made  for  Maryland 
and  Delaware,  "in  the  other  slave  States,  by 
the  President's  directiou,  no  appointments  have 
yet  been  made." 

The  act  further  provided  that  the  compen- 
%tion  should  be  paid  out  of  the  commutation 
fond,  which  ih  December,  1865,  amounted  to 
more  than  twelve  millions  of  dollars. 

The  emancipation  question  continued  to  be 
the  most  exciting  topic  of  discussion  in  the  State, 
nntil  it  was  finally  settled  by  the  ratification  or 
the  constitutional  amendment  by  the  number 
of  States  required  to  make  it  valid.  The  effect 
of  the  agitation,  together  with  the  military 
measures  of  the  Government,  upon  the  value 
of  dave  property,  caused  a  decline  from  $34,179,- 
246  in  July,  1864^  to  about  $8,860,000  in  July, 
1865.  This  was  the  result  of  the  returns  on 
the  books  of  the  tax  assessors.  On  the  other 
hand  the  friends  of  emancipation  urged  as  fol- 
lows: 

As  to  the  effect  of  emancipation  in  Eentacky,  no 
argmnent  can  be  so  convincing  as  the  rapid  increase 
IB  the  value  of  real  estate  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
ud  the  District  of  Colombia  since  the  abolition  of 
slsrery  there. 

The  Talae  of  the  land  in  Maryland  has  enhanced 
ilready  to  an  extent  that  more  than  compensates  for 
the  pecuniary  value  of  the  slaves  emancipated ;  and 
b  t&e  city  of  Washington  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  real  estate  and  taxable  property  since  the  abolition 
of  siarerT  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  been  un- 
parallelea  and  unprecedented.  Nor  is  this  prosperity 
mer^j  apparent  and  attributable  to  the  inflatea  con- 
dition of^tne  national  currency,  as  some  are  ready  to 
charge.  The  g^ld  valuation  or  real  property  in  the 
city  of  Washii^^n  is  now  more  than  fifty  per  cent. — 
perhaps  s  hundred— greater  than  it  was  four  years 
igo.  Such  also  will  be  the  effect  in  Kentucky.  Nor 
is  anything  to  be  feared  from  the  temporary  disturb- 
aoce  to  the  labor  system  of  our  State  which  the  ex- 
tiactioo  of  slavery  will  effect.  The  laws  of  labor,  like 
the  laws  of  trade,  will  resrulate  themselves.  The 
freed  slave  must  have  bread,  and  to  ^t  it  he  must 
work.  He  will  work  where  his  labor  is  most  in  de- 
xand  and  best  requited,  and  the  cost  of  his  labor  to 
his  employer  will  be  much  less  than  it  ever  has  been 
to  his  owner.  The  examples  of  the  States  of  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  Illinois,  where  negroes  have  long  performed 
a  Urge  part  of  the  unskilled  labor  of  the  city  and  the 
eoantnr,  may  be  cited  in  proof  of  this.  Negroes  have 
T  been  arones  upon  society  there,  and  they  never 


win  be  here. 

The  State  election  was  held  on  August  7th. 
The  issue  was  between  those  who  advocated 
the  amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
&b(^ishing  slavery,  who  were  termed  Unionists, 
ind  those  oppoan^  the  amendment,  who  were 
termed  Conservatives.  The  latter,  at  one  of 
their  conventions  to  nominate  a  candidate  for 
Coogresa,  thus  expressed  their  views : 

That  no  power  has  been  delegated  by  the  Con- 
itikiition  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 


emancipate  the  slaves  of  any  State ;  that  such  power 
is,  theretbre,  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  op 
the  people ;  and  that  we,  as  Kentuckians,  claim  the 
same  right  on  this  subject  which  Eas  been  heretofore 
exercis^  by  the  non-slaveholding  States,  constitut- 
ing a  part  of  the  Uoited  States,  and  a  part  of  our 
National  Qovemment  and  Union,  and  tnat  we  are 
now  unwilling  to  delegate  any  such  power  to  the 
Government  or  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  manner  to  place  it  in  the  power  of  that  body  to 
prescribe  the  terms  upon  which  the  slaves  of  Ken- 
tucky shall  be  emancQ>ated,  and  determine  the  so- 
cial and  political  rights  they  shall  enjoy.  We  are. 
therefore,  decidedly  opposed  to  the  aa option  ana 
ratification  of  the  amendment  recently  proposed  by 
Congress  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
granting  powers  to  the  National  Government  on  the 
subject  or  slaves  and  slavery  in  the  United  States. 

That  the  enlistment  of  slaves  to  serve  in  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,  and  compelling  Uiem  to  serve, 
is  the  taking  of  private  property  for  public  use,  and 
for  which  the  Constitution  requires  tnat  a  just  com- 
pensation shall  be  made,  and  we  cannot  perceive  the 
justice  of  that  policy  od  the  part  of  the  Government 
which  continues  the  enlistment  of  slaves  when  vast 
armies  of  white  men  are  about  to  be  discharged ;  nor 
can  we  perceive  the  justice  or  the  humanity  of  the 
.  policy  which  congregates  thousands  of  negro  women 
and  children,  at  diflerent  posts  and  camps  in  Ken- 
tucky, ta  be  supported  at  public  expense,  when  the 
wives  and  chilcu'en  of  white  soldiers  actively  engaged 
in  putting  down  the  rebellion  have  not  been  in  any 
manner  provided  for. 

At  the  Union  Convention  at  the  capital  for 
the  nomination  of  a  State  treasurer.  Gen. 
Palmer,  tlie  Federal  military  commander,  was 
present,  and  made  an  address  as  follows : 

You  will  receive  the  assistance  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment in  the  proper  use  of  the  Government  patron- 
age. I  am  authorized  to  sa^,  that  I  know  it  is  true, 
that  the  Administration  desires  that  its  powers  will 
be  employed  for  the  support  of  the  true  Union  party 
of  this  State.  But  that  patronage  must  be  directed 
and  controlled  bv  you.  • 

The  next  point  is,  you  will  be  protected  all  over  the 
State  of  Kentucky.  To  secure  this,  there  must  bo 
an  active  political  organization,  to  the  support  of 
which  these  forces  can  be  directed.  It  must  be  ac- 
tive in  all  parts  of  the  State ;  and  I  take  it  upon  mj- 
self  to  say,  and  I  say  what  I  know  to  be  true,  that 
wherever  in  this  State  of  Kentucky,  during  the  com- 
ing canvass,  the  true,  earnest  Union  men  wish  to  ap- 
pear and  to  speak,  tney  shall  be  protected  in  speak- 
mg.  The  time  has  passed,  in  this  country,  when  free 
speech  is  to  be  understood  as  the  liberty  of  mouthing 
treason.  If  I  desired  an  inscription  upon  my  monu- 
ment, after  I  have  passed  from  this  earth,  it  should 
be,  "  Here  lies  the  champion  of  free  speech.^'  But 
that  free  speech  does  not  imply  that  the  traducer  of 
the  Government,  and  the  defamer  of  the  principles 
upon  which  it  is  founded,  shall  be  protected  in  his 
lying  utterances. 

There  are  a  ceriain  class  of  questions  that  men  may 
discuss^  but  there  are  questions  that  do  not  admit  of 
discussion.  You  have  the  right  to  discuss  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Government,  and  you  have  the  rignt  to 
freely  criticise  the  actions  of  every  public  man,  but 
you  have  no  right,  either  with  the  bayonet  or  with  a 
lying,  slanderous  tongue,  to  stab  the  vitals  of  the 
Government;  and  when  the  recording  angel  shall,  at 
the  last  day,  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  men  with 
respect  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  the  darkest 
and  blackest  recorded  there  will  be  the  lying  villain- 
ies embodied  in  words  uttered  by  the  fnends  of  the 
traitors  who  have  brought  this  war  upon  the  coun- 
try. I  would  not  judge  a  man  very  closely  by  what 
he  said.  I  would  give  him  the  benefit  of  a  literal 
construction  in  the  matter  of  words,  but  my  idea  is 
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that  a  man  has  no  right  to  utter  treason,  not  belier- 
ing  it,  ndr  Uy  otter  treason,  belieying  it.  In  one  case 
he  is  simplj  a  liar,,  and  in  the  other  he  is  a  traitor. 
In  either  case  those  in  power  owe  it  to  the  loral  peo- 
ple of  this  State  that  his  mouth  shaU  be  closed. 

The  freedom  of  elections  will  b^  maintained  in  this 
State.  I  am  for  the  right  of  firee  suffrage  to  everj 
man  who  has  the  right  to  exercise  it.  But  there  are 
some  men  who  have  forfeited  that  right.  I  under- 
stand that  a  gentleman  from  down  the  rirer,  whose 
first  name  is  that  of  the  man  who  sat  at  the  rich 
Ttian's  table,  says  that  he  has  got  the  law  so  passed 
that  shoulder-straps  cannot  interfere  in  the  elections. 
Well,  the  shoulder-straps  that  would  interfere  iUegal- 
ly.  ought  to  be  taken  on.  It  is  true  that  once  in  a 
wuile  the  public  safetj  is  the  law,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  lay  the  military  hands  gently  upon 
traitors,  that  they  ma^  not  get  the  adrantage  of  the 
Union  men ;  but  that  is  an  exception,  just  as  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  rij^ht  of  self-defence  is  an  exception  in 
the  case  of  indiTiduals.  The  rule  is,  that  the  freedom 
of  elections  must  be  maintained  and  the  laws  of  elec- 
tions must  be  enforced.  By  the  laws  of  your  State 
certain  classes  of  men  are  not  entitled  to  vote.  They 
are  bound  to  keep  the  peace :  and  I  am  in  favor  of 
their  continuing  in  bonds.  1  would  propose  that 
these  bonds  shall  operate  in  the  nature  of  natural- 
ization laws. 

The  following  order  was  also  issued  by  the 
same  commanding  officer: 

HaADQUABTXBS  DSPARTMaXT  Or  KaZTTUCKT,  ) 

LouisviLLic,  Kt.,  July  261, 1S66.  f 
General  Osdbbs  No  61. — The  near  approach  of^an 
important  election,  to  be  held  in  all  the  counties  of 
the  State  and  Military  Department  of  Kentucky,  ren- 
ders it  proper  in  the  iudsment  of  the  General  com- 
manding to  require  all  officers  commanding  troops  to 
ffive  to  the  officers  of  the  State,  charged  by  law  with 
the  duty  of  conducting  elections,  and  to  the  legal 
voters  of  the  State,  the  most  complete  protection. 

Martial  law  prevails  in  the  Department  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  certain  classes  of  persons  are  especially 
under  military  surveillance  and  control    These  are : 

1.  All  rebel  soldiers^  whether  paroled  or  not,  and 
without  regard  to  the  fact  that  they  have  or  have  not 
taken  any  of  the  oaths  prescribed  by  law,  or  execu- 
tive or  mib'tary  orders,  or  have  registered  under 
orders  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Department  of 
of  Kentucky. 

2.  All  guerrillas  and  others  who,  without  belonging 
to  regular  rebel  military  organizations,  have  taken 
up  arms  against  the  Government,  or  have  in  any  way 
operated  against  the  GovemmcDt  or  people  of'^  Ken- 
tucky, or  any  other  State  or  Territory. 

3.  All  persons  who,  by  act  or  word,  directly  or  in- 
directly, gave  aid,  comfort,  or  encouragement  to 
persons  in  rebellion.  This  applies  to  all  persons 
who  have  voluntarily  acted  as  scouts  or  spies  for 
rebel  or  guerrilla  forces ;  who  have  voluntarily  fur- 
nished Any  rebel  force  or  person  with  information, 
food,  clothing,  horses,  arms^  or  money,  or  have  har- 
bored, concealed,  or  otherwise  aided  or  encouraged 
them. 

4.  All  deserters  from  the  military  or  naval  service 
of  the  United  States  who  did  not  return  to  said  ser- 
vice or  report  themselves  to  some  provost  marshal 
wiihin  the  sixty  days  limited  in  the  proclamation  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  dated  the  11th 
day  of  March,  1865;  and  all  persons  who  deserted 
from  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States  after  the  8d  day  of  March,  1865,  and  all  per- 
sons duly  enrolled  who  departed  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  district  in  which  they  were  enrolled,  or  went  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  United  States  to  avoid  any 
draft.  All  persons  who  were,  or  have  been,  directly 
or  indirectly  engaged  in  the  civil  service  of  the  late 
so-called  Confederate  Government,  or  of  the  so-called 
Provisional  Government  of  Kentucky,  or  who  have 
in  any  way  voluntarily  submitted  to  either  of  said 


pretended  governments— all  agents  or  contnetors 
with  or  for  either  of  the  said  pretended  goyemmenta 
— all  such  persons  are  disqualified  from  voting  bj  the 
law3  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  and  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  March  8, 1865.  All  j^rsons  of  the  classes 
aforesaid  are  required  to  abstain  from  allinterferencs 
with  elections,  and  wUl,  if  they  shall  in  any  mtnncr 
interfere  therein,  by  voting  or  attempting  to  vote,  or 
by  persuading  any  other  person  to  vote,  or  hr  ap- 
pearing at  the  polls,  be  at  once  arrested  and  held  for 
militant  triaL 

It  will  be  ffiven  to  the  civil  authorities  to  oiforoe 
the  laws  ana  to  preserve  the  peace.  Any  person 
who  shall  counsel,  advise,  or  encourage  anyjndge 
of  any  election,  or  any  other  person,  to  disregard  oi 
disobey  the  law,  as  declared  m  the  proclamation  of 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  will  be  at  once  arrested. 
The  peace  of  the  country  can  be  secured  onlj  by 
obedience  to  the  law. 

By  command  of  Mai.-Gen.  JOHK  M.  PALHEK. 

E.  B.  Harlait,  Capt.  and  A.  A.  G. 

Official:  Bek.  W.  Sullivait,  Lt  and  Act  A.  A  G. 

Gov.  Bramlette  also  issued  the  foDowing 
proclamation : 

CoaacoxwsALTH  of  Kentucky,  Exbcutivk  DEPAxmstt, } 
Feavkfosx,  Ky.,  Jolj  i9th,  186&  f 
To  tU  Offleen  qf  BUeUotu  : 

The  purity  of  the  elective  franchise  can  only  be 
preserved  by  a  faithful  enforcement  of  the  laws  jot- 
eming  the  same.  For  their  enforcement  the  officer 
will  be  held  responsible.  Every  free  white  male  citi- 
zen, twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  has  resided  in 
Kentucky  two  years,  and  whose  residence  has  been 
in  the  district  where  he  offers  to  vote  for  sixty  days 
preceding  the  election ;  and  each  male  white  citixen 
who,  not  naving  two  years'  residence  in  the  State,  bnt 
has  resided  one  year  in  the  county  and  sixty  days  in 
the  precinct  where  he  offers  to  vote,  next  preceding 
the  election,  is  entitled  to  rote ;  provided  he  has  not 
expatriated  himself  and  lost  the  elective  franchise 
by  coming  within  the  provisions  of  the  following  act: 
Chap.  609.— An  Act  to  amend  Chapter  15  of  the  Ite- 

vised  Statutes,  entitled  "Citizens,  Expatriation, 

and  Aliens." 

Bkotion  L  Ss  it  enacUd  J>y  Ihs  General  JistmHf^ 
ihs  Oommoni€€alth  qf  Kentucky^  That  any  citizen  of  tMs 
Blate  who  shall  enter  Into  the  service  of  the  so-called  Coa- 
federate  States,  In  either  a  civil  or  military  capacity,  orinto 

tacky, 

tofore 

or  Provisional  Govermnent,  shall  continae  in  andi  iv^ 
after  this  act  takes  eflfect^or  shall  take  np  or  coattnaem 
arms  against  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  or  tl» 
State  of  Keutocky,  or  shall  give  voluntary  aid  and  aaristow 
to  those  in  arms  asainst  said  forces,  shall  be  deemed  to  wre 
expatriated  himsell;  and  shall  no  longer  be  a  citizen  rf  wn- 
tacky ;  nor  shall  be  again  be  a  citizen,  except  by  p«ini«M 
of  the  LegislatoTO,  by  a  general  or  special  statnte. 

Sbc.  2.  That  whenever  a  person  attempts,  or  is  ^YISa 
to  exercise  any  of  the  constitutional  or  legal  riri»ts  and  jnn- 
legos  belongli^  only  to  citizens  of  Kentucky,  he  mar  be  i^ 

Sulred  to  negaBve,  on  oath,  the  expatriation  P«"ided  to  ti* 
rst  section  of  this  act ;  and  upon  his  fkilnre  or  rrfbcal  to  <» 
BO,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  exerdae  any  sudi  zi«ht  or  priT- 

&BC.  8.  This  act  to  be  of  force  in  thirty  days  from  and 
after  Its  passage. 

All  persons  challenged  as  coming  within  the  ^ 
visions  of  this  law  should  be  required  to  t**®  j^?!' 
lowing  oath,  prescribed  by  my  predecessor,  and  whicn 
is  in  conformity  with  the  law : 

Oatb.  Yon  do  solenmly  swear  that  yoo  have  not,  itow 
the  10th  day  of  April,  1862,  been  In  the  service  of  the  ao^alled 

"Confederate  States,"  or  in  the  «  Provisional  GoYerDinent 
of  Kentucky,**  In  either  a  dvH  or  mlUtaiy  capadty,  and  taw 
you  have  not  given,  directly  or  indirectly,  v»l«»t"yiS 
and  asalBtanoe  to  those  in  arms  against  the  Gorerninnu 
of  the  United  8tate^  or  the  State  ofKentudcy,  or  flioee  ^ 
were  Intending  to  join  the  armed  fi>roos  of  the  »<»J» 
»*  Confederate  States,"  and  that  you  wlU  bear  true  and  «Uj 
ful  allegiance  to  said  Governments  of  the  United  SUtes  aaa 
State  of  Kentucky;  eo  help  you  God. 
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Absence  from  the  place  of  residence  in  the  service 
of  the  coantiy.  or  from  anj  other  cause  where  no  in- 
tention existed  to  change  the  residence,  will  not  ex- 
dode  from  voting  if  present  at  the  election  precinct 
where  his  residence  is  on  the  day  of  election. 

Absence  without  any  purpose  of  changing  the  resi- 
dence, keeps  the  residence  of  such  person  m  his  vot- 
iDff  precinct. 

Lojal  men  throughout  the  State  are  requested  to 
report  to  the  (Governor  anj  disregard  of  the  expatri- 
tUon  law,  either  upon  the  part  of  officers  or  citizens, 
giTing  the  names  of  the  offenders,  that  they  may  be 
proceed  against  for  such  violation.  The  officer 
who  shidl  fail  to  discbarge  his  duty,  as  prescribed  by 
law,  or  the  citizen  who,  not  being  entitled  to  vote, 
shall  do  so  in  violation  of  law,  should  be  promptly 
reported,  that  the  proper  steps  may  be  taken  for  his 
punishmeni.  These  plain  words  are  spoken,  that 
Qone  may  act  u^on  the  supposition  that  they  will  be 
permitted  with  mipunity  to  disregard  the  laws  made 
toward  and  protect  the  purity  or  the  elective  fran- 
chise, or  override  the  lawfully  established  sovereignty 
of  the  people. 

The  mihtary  authorities  will  assist  the  civil  officers 
in  the  enforcement  of  these  instructions,  if  any  at- 
toDpt  be  made  to  violate  them,  upon  application  to 
the  officer  nearest  in  command. 

THOS.  E.  BRAMLETTE,  Governor. 

The  result  of  the  election  was,  that  In  the 
Legislature  parties  formed  a  tie  in  the  Senate, 
wMJe  in  the  House  the  Conservatives  had  a 
mjyority  of  axteen.  Of  nine  members  of  Con- 
gress elected,  five  were  Conservatives  and  four 
Umonists.  The  popular  vote  for  thepe  mem- 
bers was  divided  as  follows:  Conservative,  57,- 
562 ;  Unionist,  54,008.  The  Conservative,  can- 
did^ James  H.  Garrard,  was  elected  State 
Treasurer. 

There  were  many  complaints  of  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  military  with  the  election,  of  which 
a  Fnion  paper  in  Cincinnati,  the  "  Commercial," 
dias  remarked: 

It  is  not  becoming  that  a  file  of  soldiers  shall  stand 
before  the  poUs,  and  that  officers  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  suiall  hold  lists  of  those  who  are  pro- 
scribed, made  out  by  irresponsible  persons,  and  pre- 
vent them  from  approaching  the  ballot-box.  That  this 
vaa  done  in  Kentucky,  there  is  ample  and  conclusive 
evid^iiee ;  and  the  flavor  of  this  business  is  too  nearly 
that  of  the  border  ruffian  outrages  in  Kansas,  to  per- 
■dt  it  to  be  passed  in  silence  by  any  honest  journal- 

Persons  competent  to  testify — ^those  familiar  with 
the  people — conversant  with  all  the  facts  and  in  full 
sfmpatby  with  the  Union  cause — assure  us  that  in 
Kenton  and  Campbell  Counties  there  were  many  of 
the  best  Union  men  who  did  not  go  near  the  polls, 
■coming  to  cast  a  vot»  under  military  surveillance. 

Tho  acts  of  interference  with  the  election 
were  subsequently  investigated  by  the  grand 
juries  in  several  counties  in  compliance  with 
hie  laws  of  the  State.  Indictments  against 
military  officers  and  others  were  found  in  sev- 
eral counties,  and  in  one  the  number  of  indict- 
meots  exceeded  a  hundred. 

Other  diflSculties  arose  between  the  military 
and  dril  authorities.  In  order  to  relieve  some 
of  the  towns  of  the  crowds  of  blacks.  Gen. 
Pahaer  ordered  all  common  carriers  to  trans- 
port all  colored  applicants  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  pass  from  the  military  and  a  tender 
of  the  &re.  The  laws  of  the  State  meanwhile 
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prohibited,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  transpor- 
tation of  slaves.  This  order  opened  a  passage 
across  the  Ohio  River  for  largenumbers  of  slaves. 
In  another  case  the  Judge  of  the  City  Court  of 
Louisville  ordered  a  slave  to  be  sent  to  the 
workhouse,  under  a  law  of  the  State,  "  until 
his  master  should  give  bail  ih&t  he  would  not 
be  suffered  to  go  at  large  and  hire  himself  out 
as  a  fi-ee  man."  Whereupon  an  order  was  is- 
sued by  Gen.  Palmer  to  the  keeper  of  the  work- 
house, requiring  him  to  release  the  slave,  upon 
the  ground  that  in  the  then  existing  unsettled 
condition  of  slavery  in  Kentucky,  the  master 
was  practically  relieved  from  his  obligation  to 
the  law,  inasmuch  as  the  penalties  of  the  law 
were  not  then  ordinarily  enforced  against  the 
master  himself;  and  fordber,  that  as  the  master 
had  lost  his  interest  in  the  slave,  the  confine- 
ment of  the  latter  would  be  perpetual.  On 
another  occasion,  where  the  Mayor  of  Lex- 
ington had  issued,  on  October  17th,  an  order 
threatening  legal  proceedings  against  the  owners 
or  claimants  of  the  slaves  who  had  congregated 
in  that  city,  the  General  instructed  his  subordi- 
nate in  command  at  Lexington,  as  follows : 
"  You  will  inform  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Lexington  that  you  are  instructed  to  protect  the 
people  of  his  city  from  the  violence  he  invites ; 
that  no  portion  of  them  can  be  seized  and  re- 
moved from  that  city  at  the  mere  will  of  per- 
sons who  may  choose  to  call  themselves  *  own- 
ers and  claimants ;  *  that,  without  discussing  the 
question  whether  there  is  in  point  of  law  any 
person  in  the  State  who  can  truthfully  be  called 
the  owner  of  any  other  person,  that  the  dis- 
charged soldiers  and  wives  and  children  of  sol- 
diers now  in  the  service  of  the  country,  are  un- 
der the  special  protection  of  the  mihtary  au- 
thorities, and  all  the  people  of  the  State  are 
S resumed  to  be  free,  and  will  be  protected  as 
•ee  until  orders  are  received  to  the  contrary. 

"  It  is  not  our  business  to  suggest  the  proper 
policy  to  be  pursued  toward  these  often  imagi- 
nary congregations  of  colored  persons  claimed 
to  bo  slaves,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  if  the 
skill  and  energy  which  is  employed  in  devising 
safe  methods  of  harassing  them,  was  directed  to 
their  protection,  and  finding  employment  for 
them,  *the  evil'  would  become  of  far  less 
'  magnitude.' " 

These  facts,  with  many  others  which  are  un- 
important here,  except  as  they  serve  to  illustrate 
the  condition  of  afiairs  in  the  State,  led  to  an 
application  by  the  Governor  to  the  President 
for  the  removal  of  Palmer,  but  without  success. 
A  suit  was  also  commenced  against  the  latter 
in  the  name  of  the  State,  for  aiding  slaves  to 
escape.  This  suit,  however,  was  dismissed  by 
the  Judge,  Johnston,  on  the  ground  that  the 
requisite  number  of  States  had  adopted  the 
Constitutional  amendment  before  the  indict- 
ment was  found,  therefore  all  criminal  and 
penal  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  re- 
lating to  slavery  wete  of  no  effect. 

The  following  order  was  also  issued  by  Gen. 
Palmer  on  the  adoption  of  the  amendment : 
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HsADQiTAnxis  DBPAsnoEST  or  KxxTTcrr, ) 
LouiBYiLLB,  Kt^  December  7,  I86Q1     ) 

The  General  commanding  announces  that,  though 
the  fact  has  not  been  officiulj  announced,  enough  is 
known  to  warrant  the  statement  that  the  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  prohibiting 
slarery  has  been  ratified  br  the  Lenslatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States,  and  is,  to  afi  intents  and  pur* 
poses,  a  part  of  said  Constitution. 

Whatever  doubts  may  have  heretofore  existed  on 
the  subject,  slavery  has  now  ceased  to  exist  in  Ken- 
tucky ;  and  with  it  fall  all  the  laws  of  the  State  here- 
tofore in  force  intended  for  its  support. 

General  Orders  Number  thirty-two  (82)  and  Forty- 
nine  (49),  and  all  other  orders  from  these  head- 
quarters relating  to  the  issuing  of  passes  to  colored 
people,  baring  Decome  unnecessary,  are  therefore 
rescinded.  From  henceforth  colored  people  will  be 
under  the  protection  of  the  general  laws  of  the  land, 
and  if  the  o?merB  or  operators  of  boats  or  railroads 
shall  disregard  their  undoubted  right  to  travel  at 
pleasure,  upon  conforming  to  reasonable  regulations, 
they  are  advised  to  apply  promptly  to  the  courts  for 
redress.    By  command  of 

Maj.-Gen.  J.  M.  PALMER. 

E.  B.  Harlak,  Captain  and  A.  A.  G. 

Wm.  W.  LlTEBBTT,  A.  D.  C. 

Martial  law  had  been  in  force  in  the  State  by 
the  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln,  of  July 
5th,  1864.  On  October  12tb,  1865,  President 
Johnson  revoked  that  proclamation  and  re- 
stored the  civil  authority  by  the  following  proc- 
lamation : 

WherMSf  by  a  proclamation  of  the  6th  day  of  July, 
1864,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  when  the 
civil  war  was  flagrant,  and  when  combinations  were 
in  progress  in  Kentucky  for  the  purpose  of  inciting 
insurgent  raids  into  that  State,  directed  the  procla- 
mation suspending  the  privilege  of  the  writ  01  habeoi 
corpus  should  be  made  effectual  in  Kentucky,  and 
that  martial  law  should  be  established  there  and  con- 
tinued until  said  proclamation  should  be  revoked  or 
modified : 

And  tohereat,  since  then  the  danger  from  insurgent 
raids  into  Kentuckv  has  substantially  passed  away : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Andrew  John- 
son. President  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution,  do  here- 
bv  decide  that  the  said  proclamation  of  the  5th  day 
of  July,  1864,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  modified,  in  so 
far  that  martial  law  shall  ba  no  longer  in  force  in 
Kentucky  from  and  after  the  date  hereof. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  dtjr  of  Washington,  this  twelfth  day  of 
October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1866,  and  of 
[l.  8.]  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  ninetieth. 

By  the  President.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Wm.  Uuntsb,  Acting  Secretary  of  War. 

The  removal  of  martial  law  led  to  the  follow- 
ing correspondence : 

LovTBViLLV,  Kt^  October  10, 1865. 
Hon.  S.  M,  Stanton,  Sf<fy  of  War,  Washingtor^  D,  C,  : 
Since  the  abrogation  of  martial  law,  no  colored 
persons  are  allowed  to  cross  on  the  ferry-boats  on 
the  Ohio  River  unless  known  to  the  ferry-man  to  be 
free.  Not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  can  cross. 
WhatshaUIdo? 

JOHN  M.  PALMER,  Major-Oeneral. 
Official— E.  B.  Harlan,  Capt.  and  A.  A.  G. 

LoFisvTLue,  Kt.,  October  16, 1865. 
Eon,  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War  : 

On  yesterday  feny-boats  across  the  Ohio  refused 
to  carry  colored  persons  on  passes  issued  under  De- 
partment Orders  No.  82. 


I  have  ordered  the  post  commandant  here  to  coi» 
pel  them  to  do  so.  The  alarm  amongst  the  negroef 
upon  the  report  of  the  withdrawal  of  martial  law,  of 
WDich  I  have  no  official  information,  renders  thii 
course  necessary.    Am  I  right?    Immediate. 

(Signed)  JOHN  M.  PALMER, 

Major-Qeneral  Conunanding. 

Official— E.  B.  Hablak,  Capt  and  A.  A.  G. 

WAsmxoTOir,  October  80, 186S. 
Myor-OeneroX  I\Umer: 

Your  despatches  in  respect  to  ferr|r  passes  hare 
been  very  maturely  considered,  and  it  is  not  per- 
ceived that  the  Department  can  properly  interfere. 

(Signed)         E.  M.  STANTON,  Secretarj  of  War. 

Washikotov,  October  SO,  1865^ 
MiMor-Otneral  Palmer  : 

Hi^Jor-General  Thomas  having  reported  in  fiivor  of 
your  retaining  the  command  in  Kentucky,  and  ap> 
proving  your  administration  of  the  department  tbe 
President  has  approved  his  report  and  overmled  the 
application  maoe  for  your  removaL 

By  order  of  the  President 

(Signed)  E.  D.  TOWNSEND,  A,  A.  GoienL 

On  November  4th,  a  session  of  the  newlj 
elected  Legislature  convened.  The  Grovenior 
urged  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutional  am«jd- 
ment,  but  it  was  again  rejected.  The  act  of 
expatriation  was  repealed,  and  aH  persons  af- 
fected by  it  were  restored  to  their  original 
rights.  The  condition  of  the  freedmen  and 
their  rights  became  a  subject  of  conaderation 
at  a  later  period  of  the  session  in  1866.  The 
authority  of  the  Froedman's  Bureau  in  Nashville, 
was  immediately  extended  over  this  class  of 
persons. 

The  charitable  institutions  of  the  State,  such 
as  the  Eastern  and  Western  Lunatic  Asylrans, 
the  Feeble-minded  Institute,  the  Deai  anJ 
Dumb,  and  Blind  Asylums,  continued  in  oper- 
ation through  the  war,  but  with  their  means 
crippled  and  benefits  impaired.  The  Eastern 
Lunatic  Asylum,  whose  report  is  before  ns, 
treated  during  1865  three  hundred  persons, 
being  an  increase  of  twenty-four  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  In  their  eroerience,  the  most  eflfect- 
ual  means  of  limiting  the  number  of  the  insane, 
is  to  provide  ample  room  for  their  treatment, 
which  should  be  commenced  without  delay. 
Almost  all  recover  who  are  submitted  to  treat- 
ment within  the  first  six  months.  In  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Feeble-minded  Asylum,  it  ia 
found  that  all  of  this  class  are  ci^ble,  with 
judicious  treatment,  of  some  improvement, 
however  slow  it  may  be,  while  many  can  be 
taught  useful  trades,  and  thus  enabled  at  length 
to  support  themselves. 

KlilG,  Dan^  M.  D.,  an  eminent  phyadan 
and  author  of  Khode  Idand,  bom  in  Mansfield, 
Conn..  January  27,  1791,  died  at  SmithfieW, 
R.  I.,  November  13, 1864.  Making  a  choice  of 
the  medical  profession,  he  prepared  himself  for 
it  by  the  requisite  studies  under  Drs.  Adams 
and  Swift^  of  Mansfield,  and  by  attendance 
upon  medical  lectures  at  New  Haven,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four  entered  upon  its  prac- 
tice in  the  town  of  Preston,  in  his  native  State. 
After  spending  %^^  years  liere  and  in  Groton, 
he  removed  to  Oharlestown,  R.  I.,  where  he 
continued  for  eighteen  years  devoted  to  hi* 
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profesaioii,  and  during  this  period  so  won  upon 
\  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  townsmen,  as 
to  be  elected  to  the  highest  civil  oflSces  in  their 
giii  As  a  magistrate,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
1  General  Assembly,  he  served  his  fellow-citizens 
k<m  1828  to  1884,  inclusive.  These  seven 
years  of  his  political  life  embrace  the  period  in 
which  efforts  were  begun  and  prosecuted  to 
procnre  the  substitution  of  a  liberd  Oonstitu- 
tiwi  in  place  of  the  old  Charter.  Mr.  Dorr 
was  at  this  time  a  member  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  with  him  Dr.  King  was  a  promi- 
nent actor  among  those  who  were  the  advo- 
cates of  a  new  Constitution,  and  the  extension 
of  the  right  of  suflfrage.  With  Mr.  Dorr,  he 
took  ft  leading  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
Snfirage  Party.  By  a  convention  of  this  party 
he  was  nominated  for  first  senator,  at  a  time 
when  there  were  only  ten  State  senators,  and 
they  elected  by  general  ticket.  This  was  evi- 
dence of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  political  friends.  Subsequently  he 
was  nominated  by  the  same  party  for  Congress. 
From  this  time,  his  active  career  as  a  politician 
ceased.  The  Dorr  War  (so  called)  came  on  not 
many  years  after.  In  that  he  took  no  part. 
He  entirely  disapproved  of  taking  up  arms  to 
force  a  Constitution  upon  unwilling  men,  even 
a  minority.  While  in  political  life,  and  in  office, 
though  chiefly  engaged  in  the  cause  of  a  new 
,  Constitution,  and  the  extension  of  suffrage,  yet 
!  he  gare  attention  to  other  important  and  worthy 
objects.  He  was  an  active  friend  of  t^e  rem- 
j  nant  of  the  Narraganset  tribe  of  Indians.  He 
and  Mr.  Benjamin  B.  Thurston,  afterwards  for 
many  years  a  member  of  Congress,  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Rhode  Island  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, of  which  body  they  were  mem- 
hers,  to  report  a  plan  of  treating  and  governing 
the  Indians.  He  drew  the  report — a  paper 
worthy  to  be  classed  among  the  best  of  his  pro- 
dnctions.  It  was  through  his  influence  and 
active  exertaons  that  a  considerable  annual  ap- 
propriation was  made  by  the  State  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  school  among  these  Indians.  From 
pariestown  he  removed  to  Woonsooket,  where 
he  parsoed  his  profession  for  a  period  of  about 
ten  years.  From  Woonsocket  he  removed  to 
the  town  of  Taunton,  in  Massachusetts.  After 
a  residence  in  Taunton  of  about  ten  years,  he 
2^^  to  Rhode  Island,  purposing  to  retire 
WMn  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  soon  after 
c^enced  writing  his  "  Life  and  Times  of 
pMDfts  Wilson  Dorr."  Upon  its  completion, 
fipdmg  his  greatest  eiyoyment  in  the  duties  of 
bis  profession,  he  returned  to  it  with  new  zeaL 
^er  residing  for  a  short  period  in  Providence, 
he  removed  to  Smithfield,  wtere  he  continued 
to  reside  until  his  death.  Dr.  King  was  a 
^%nt  student,  keeping  himself  thoroughly 
informed  in  all  that  was  new  pertaining  to  his 
profeKion. 

Besides  the  regular  work  of  his  avocation, 
y^  the  discharge  of  the  civil  duties  which  were 
Mvolved  upon  hun  by  his  fellow-citizens,  his 
ww«  of  leisure  were  devoted  to  works  of  pro- 


fessional and  general  utility.  He  invented  a 
most  valuable  surgical  instrument  for  the  ad- 
justing of  fractured  bones,  which,  if  patented, 
would  doubtless  have  been  a  source  of  consid- 
erable income  to  him,  but  which  he  freely 
gave  for  the  use  of  the  profession.  For  many 
years  he  was  an  esteemed  and  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  and  Bristol  County 
Medical  Societies.  Before  the  Bristol  County- 
Society,  while  resident  in  Taunton,  he  was  re- 
peatedly called  to  lecture  on  subjects  of  medical 
science  and  practice. 

He  also  made  many  valuable  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  his  profession.  Many  inter- 
esting and  important  articles  from  his  pen  ap- 
peared from  time  to  tune  in  the  "Medical  Jour- 
nal" and  other  periodicals.  His  "Quackery 
Unmasked,"  an  able  and  well-written  work,  was 
favorably  noticed  in  the  "North  American 
Review,"  and  by  the  "Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,"  as  well  as  by  other  medical 
publications  of  high  authority.  "  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Thomas  W.  Dorr,  with  Outlines  of 
the  Political  History  of  Rhode  Island,"  is  a 
work  of  ability,  and  gives  a  faitliful  outhno  of 
the  political  history  of  that  State.  Dr.  King 
was  also  the  author  of  other  valuable  books 
andpamphlets. 

KIKG-,  Ho2T.  Preston,  an  American  states- 
man, and  at  his  death  Collector  of  the  port  of 
New  York,  born  at  Ogdensburg,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  in  1806,  committed  suicide  while  suffer- 
ing under  a  sudden  attack  of  insanity,  November 
12,  1865.  He  graduated  with  honors  at  Union 
College,  and  was  in  due  course  of  time  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  St.  Lawrence  County.  He  early 
developed  tastes  which  led  him  into  politics, 
and  being  a  strong  friend  of  Silas  Wright, 
and  an  admirer  of  Gen.  Jackson  and  his  admin- 
istration, bought  and  consolidated  two  news- 
papers of  Ogdensburg,  and  in  1830  became  edi- 
tor and  proprietor  of  the  St.  Lawrence  "  Repub- 
lican." For  a  time  he  was  postmaster  at  Og- 
densburg. In  1834  he  was  elected  to  the  As- 
sembly, and  was  afterwards  reelected  three 
successive  terms.  In  1845  he  was  first  chosen 
to  a  seat  in  Congress,  which  he  continued  to 
occupy  until  1851.  During  the  period  of  his 
life  which  we  have  reviewed,  he  acted  earnestly 
and  with  continually  Rowing  influence  with 
the  Democratic  party,  in  which  he  bid  fair  to 
become  a  leader.  In  1854  Mr.  King  thought 
that  he  could  follow  it  no  longer;  and  as  he 
had  been  a  Barnburner  in  1848,  he  determined 
to  adhere  to  the  logical  consequences  of  his 
position,  and  entered  into  the  organization  of 
the  Republican  party.  He  received  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  for  Secretary  of  State  in  1855, 
supported  Fremont  in  1856,  and  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1857,  where  he 
served  a  full  term,  and  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Revolutionary  Pensions. 

He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Baltimore 
Convention  of  last  year,  where  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  securing  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
his  warm  personal  friend,  for  Vice-Presidentr 
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While  tlie  President  was  residing  in  Mr.  Hop- 
per's house  at  Washington,  awaiting  the  refit- 
ting of  the  White  House,  Mr.  King  was  his  con- 
stant companion,  residing  in  the  same  house 
with  him.  This  friendship  probably  suggested 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  King  to  the  Collector- 
ship  of  New  York. 

As  a  public  man,  Mr.  King  had  won  a  high 
place  by  his  steadfast  integrity,  fruikness,  and 
purity  of  character.  Singularly  just,  he  had 
always  also  been  singularly  firm,  and  taking 
positions  carefully,  had  held  them  against  aU 
mfluences.  In  Congress  he  was  a  calm  and  re- 
liable legislator,  feelmg  deeply  the  responsibili- 
ties of  his  oflSoe,  and  acting  on  the  questions 
presented  with  great  conscientiousness  after 
patient  examination.  lie  had  the  high  honor 
of  speaking  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
the  first  plain  word  which  told  the  Southern 
leaders  that  if  they  chose  war,  war  they  should 
have. 

In  mind,  temperament,  physical  constitution, 
and  experience,  he  was  not  well  fitted  for  the 
vast,  intricate,  and  perplexing  duties  of  his  last 
office.  Burdened  with  immense  direct  respon- 
sibilities, overborne  by  politicians  and  office- 
seekers,  straining  every  nerve  to  give  to  each 
relatively  petty  case  the  car.e  and  attention  de- 
manded by  the  greater,  conceiving  a  false  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  he  was  financially  in- 
volved, Mr.  King  was  rapidly  and  fearfully  ex- 
hausted in  the  Collector's  office.  Upon  a  con- 
sultation with  a  few  intimate  friends,  he  had 
determined  to  call  in  Dr.  Brown  of  the  Insane 
Asylum  to  examine  his  case,  but  upon  the  day 
appointed  for  the  investigation,  in  the  early 
morning  he  procured  a  bag  of  shot  of  twenty- 
five  pounds  weight,  which  he  attached  to  his 
person  by  a  cord,  and  proceeding  to  the  Hobo- 
ken  ferry  boat,  sprang  into  the  river  wlule 
crossing.  Diligent  search  was  made  for  his 
hodj^  but  it  was  not  found. 

KING,  Thomas  Stabb,  an  American  Unitarian 
clergyman,  author,  ai^d  orator,  bom  in  New 
York,  December  16, 1824,  died  in  San  Francisco, 
CaUfomia,  March  4,  1864.  His  father.  Rev.  T. 
F.  King,  was  a  Universahst  clergyman,  of  very 
decided  ability,  but  died  in  the  prime  of  life ; 
and  Thomas,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  while 
fitting  to  enter  Harvard  College,  found  himself 
the  principal  support  of  his  widowed  mother 
and  family.  .  From  the  age  of  twelve  to  twenty 
he  was  constantly  employed  either  as  a  clerk  or 
schoolmaster,  studying  theology  at  every  leisure 
moment,  and  in  September,  1845,  he  preached 
his  first  sermon  in  Wobum,  Mass.  The  next 
year  he  was  settled  over  his  father's  former 
charge,  in  Charlestown,  whence  he  was  called 
in  1848  to  the  Hollis  Street  Unitarian  Church, 
Boston,  where  he  preached  with  great  accept- 
ance and  a  constantly  increasing  reputation  till 
April,  1860,  when  he  accepted  the  call  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  in  San  IVancisco,  to  become 
their  pastor.  He  had  acquired,  meantime,  a 
very  high  reputation  as  an  eloquent  and  effective 
lecturer,  and  had  every  year,  from  1845  to  1860, 


addressed  large  audiences  in  all  the  Northern 
States.  On  his  arrival  at  San  Francisco  he  en< 
tered  at  once  upon  his  duties  with  a  zeal  and 
energy  which  won  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Every  man  fbund  in  him  a  brother  and  friend, 
and  ere  long  he  was  as  thoroughly  ident^ed 
with  California  interests  as  if  his  whole  life  had 
been  spent  there.  His  congregation  increased 
in  numbers  and  power  with  great  rapidity;  but 
he  was  a  preacher  for  the  whole  city  and  State, 
and  crowds  hung  upon  his  eloquent  utterances 
and  his  bold,  earnest  words.  When  the  war 
commenced,  he  found  California  in  a  hesitating 
position.  Southern  interests  and  Southern 
views  were  strong,  and  it  would  have  required 
but  little  efibrt  to  have  carried  the  State  over 
to  the  South.  Mr.  King  flung  himself  into  the 
breach,  and  by  his  eloquence  and  eamestnes 
saved  the  State ;  and  wlien  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission was  organized,  he  first  set  in  motion, 
and  through  the  next  three  years  pushed  for- 
ward the  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldier,  till  he  had  the  happiness  of 
knowing,  before  his  death,  tliat  California  had 
contributed  more  tiian  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  that  noble  object  His  labors  in 
this  cause,  added  to  his  pastoral  duties,  were 
too  severe  for  his  strength,  and  in  March,  1864, 
he  was  attacked  with  dinhtheria,  and  died, 
after  a  very  brief  illness.  Mr.  King  published, 
in  1859,  "The  White  Hills,  their  Legends, 
Landscapes,  and  Poetry,"  and  subsequentlv, 
several  discourses  and  addresses. 

KNIGHT,  JoNATHATfj  M.  D.,  an  Americau 
surgeon  and  professor  of  surgery,  bom  in  Nor- 
walk,  Conn.,  September  4,  1789,  died  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  August  25,  18G4.  ffis  fether, 
Dr.  Jonathan  Knight,  after  serving  as  surgeon's 
mate  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  settied  in 
Norwalk,  and  practised  there  for  nearly  fiftj 
years.  HLs  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Asahel  Fitch,  of  Reading,  Conn.    Young  Knight 

Prepared  for  college  under  the  tuition  of  Rev. 
[atthias  Burnett,  of  Norwalk,  and  entered  thb 
Sophomore  class  in  Yale  College  in  its  last  term, 
May,  1806,  graduating  September,  1808,  giving 
the  Latin  salutatory  at  the  commencement 
For  the  next  two  years  he  taught  in  Norwich 
and  New  London,  and  in  September,  1810,  was 
recalled  to  New  Haven  as  tutor.  He  occupied 
this  position  one  year,  but  his  predilections, 
alike  from  his  own  taste  and  firom  hereditary 
bias,  for  the  medical  profession  were  strong 
and  having  already  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine,  he  attended  two  courses  of  lectures 
in  the  TJniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1811-13, 
being  at  the  same  time  a  private  pupil  of  Dr. 
Rush.  He  was  licensed  to  practice  by  the 
Connecticut  Medical  Society,  in  August,  1811, 
and  received  the  honorary  degree  of  if.  D.  from 
Yale  College  in  September,  1818.  He  com- 
menced practice  in  New  Haven  in  April,  181^ 
and  the  same  year  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  m  the  newly  cru- 
ized Medical  Institution  of  Yale  College.  Hu 
first  course  of  lecture*  was  given  during  thd  win- 
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ter  of  1818-'14,  and  he  continued  in  that  chair 
nntil  1838,  "when,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Hnbbard,  he  was  elected  to  the  Professorship 
of  Snrgery,  which  he  adorned  for  more  liian 
tprenty-five  years,  resigning  in  lk£ay,  1864,  but 
was  immediately  appointed  Professor  Emeritus. 
His  connection  with  the  Yale  Medical  School 
was  thus  of  more  than  fifty  years'  duration. 
For  about  twenty  years  of  this  period  he  also 
gave  a  coiu*se  of  lectures  on  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, and  hy^ene,  to  the  senior  class  of  un- 
der^^nates.  As  a  lecturer  upon  anatomy  he 
was  remarkably  dear  and  concise,  fluent,  and 
elegant  As  a  lecturer  upon  surgery,  it  was 
generally  acknowledged  that  he  had  no  superior 
is  this  conntry.  His  definitions  and  diagnosis 
▼ere  so  pellucid,  his  language  expressed  with 
sQch  clearness  his  line  of  thought,  and  in  every 
case  he  had  chosen  with  such  unerring  accuracy 
tbe  word  which  embodied  exactly  the  idea  he 
wished  to  convey,  without  redundancy  and 
wiflwut  obscurity,  that  his  lectures  might  safe- 
ly bare  been  taken  as  models  of  elegant  com- 
poation.  Yet  these  lectures  were  delivered 
without  notes,  or  at  most  with  but  a  mere 
brie^  indicating  the  topics  to  be  discussed. 

As  a  surgeon  he  was  distinguished  rather  for 
tbe  possession  of  a  sound  and  discriminating 
judgment,  than  as  a  brilliant  operator,  though, 
wben  he  deemed  an  operation  necessary,  it  was 
always  skilfully  and  carefully  performed.  He 
always  preferred,  however,  to  avoid  an  opera- 
tion as  long  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  setting 
a  b^er  Talue  upon  conservative  than  upon 
mafming  snrgery.  Dr.  Knight  was  a  man  of 
bigb  intellectual  cultm'e,  of  fine  sensibilities  and 
symjttthies,  but  not  demonstrative  in  his  feelings 
or  ardent  in  his  attachments,  except  to  the  few 
congenial  spirits  to  whom  he  unveiled  the  inner 
siQctuary  of  his  heart.  While  always  kind  and 
cocoteons  in  his  manner,  he  was  taciturn  and 
Kserred  in  conversation,  except  among  his  most 
mthnate  friends.  He  was  constitutionally  con- 
gervalive  in  his  temperament,  and  modest  and 
retiring  in  his  manners,  yet  he  had  a  just  appre- 
dftioa  of  his  own  powers ;  and'  such  was  his 
etse  and  self-possession,  his  tact  and  readiness 
for  any  emergency,  that  he  was  never  thrown 
into  a  false  or  embarrassing  position.  Hb  ac- 
biowledged  standing  at  the  head  of  the  sur- 
geons of  his  State,  often  brought  him  into  the 
witness-box  of  courts  of  justice  as  an  expert — 
a  position  among  the  most  trying  of  all  in  which 
a  medical  man  is  liable  to  be  placed,  and  in 
whidi  even  those  justly  eminent  have  frequent- 
ly &ikd  to  do  credit  to  themselves  or  to  their 
jjrofesdon.  But  by  no  artifice  of  cross-examina- 
tioa  could  Professor  Knight  be  thrown  from 
bia  mental  equipoise,  or  inveigled  into  stating 
an  opinion  as  a  fact,  or  accepting  crude  hypoth- 
esis as  the  well-grounded  result  of  experi- 
mrat;  nor  could  any  perversity  distort  the 
truth  of  his  clear  and  guarded  statements,  while 
die  most  audacious  and  unscrupulous  of  bar- 
ristoiB  respected  his  gentle  dignity.  The  Oon- 
rentioQ  which  met  in  New  York  in  May,  1846, 


to  form  the  American  Medical  Association,  did 
itself  honor  in  calling  Dr.  Knight  to  preside 
over  its  deliberations,  a  post  for  which  he  was 
admirably  qualified  both  by  his  skill  as  a  pre- 
siding officer  and  the  extent  and  profundity  of 
his  medical  attainments.  The  Association  it- 
self in  its  seventh  year,  1853-64,  made  him  its 
E resident.  He  was  for  many  years,  and  until 
is  death,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  General  Hospital  Society  of  Connecticut, 
and  during  the  whole  period  was  either  an  at- 
tending or  a  consulting  surgeon  of  the  hospital, 
freely  giving  his  time  and  services  to  that  ex- 
cellent charity ;  and  in  1802  was  influential  in 
establishing  at  New  Haven  the  United  States 
Military  HospitaLwhich  very  appropriately 
boars  his  name.  When  the  first  instalment  of 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  reached  the  hospital, 
then  in  an  unfinished  state,  he  labored  inces- 
santly and  far  beyond  his  strength  in  dressing 
their  wounds  and  promoting  their  comfort  He 
was  a  staunch,  unfiinching  patriot,  a  friend  of 
liberty,  and  firm  supporter  of  the  Government. 
His  great  worth  was  fully  appreciated  by  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  there  was  no  oflSce  in  their 
gift  which  he  could  not  have  received  if  he 
would  have  accepted  it,  but  his  modesty  led 
hira  almost  invariably  to  decline  such  honors. 
He  had  been  for  some  years  a  suflferer  from  dis-  , 
ease  of  the  kidneys,  but  had  kept  his  pain, 
which  was  at  times  intense,  to  himself;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  summer  of  1864  that  he 
yielded  his  active  habits  and  lay  down  upon 
what  was  to  be  to  him  the  bed  of  death.  11  is 
last  illness  was  protracted,  and  at  times  intense- 
ly painful,  but  he  maintained  the  unflinching 
fortitude  which  had  been  his  characteristic 
through  life,  and  with  more  than  resignation, 
with  the  triumphant  mien  of  the  Christian 
hero,  he  met  the  last  enemy. 

KOLLOCK,  Rev.  Shepabd  Kosoiijsoo,  D.  D., 
an  American  Presbyterian  clergyman,  born  in 
Elizabeth,  K  J.,  June  29,  1795,  died  at  Phila- 
delphia, April  7,  1866.  'noth  in  the  paternal 
and  maternal  line  he  was  descended  nt>m  the 
Huguenots  of  France,  and  his  ancestors  were 
di-iven  by  persecution  into  Germany.  In  1811, 
when  but  little  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  he 
graduated  from  Princeton  College  with  high 
honors,  and  soon  after,  becoming  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  religion,  entered  upon 
the  study  of  theology  under  the  direction  of 
Rev.  Dr.  McDowell,  and  subsequently  that  of 
his  brother.  Dr.  Henry  KoUock,  of  Savannidi. 
In  June,  1814,  when  scarcely  nineteeA  years  of 
age,  he  was  licensed  to  preadi  the  GospeL  and 
from  the  first  his  labors  were  exceedingly 
blessed.  After  preaching  awhile  in  Georgia, 
he  visited  North  Carolina,  and  soon  after  was 
called  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Oxford,  where  he  was  ordained  in 
May,  1818.  Having  served  this  church  and 
other  parts  of  the  country  with  zeal  and  accept- 
ance, he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
Logic  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
In  1825  he  was  called  to   the  Presbyterian 
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Ohnrch  of  Norfolk,  Va,,  where  he  labored  for 
ten  years.  He  then  returned  to  New  Jersey, 
and  was  for  three  years  the  sacoessfiil  agent  of 
the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions.  After  this  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.,  and  subsequently  took  charge 


of  the  church  in  Greenwich,  West  Jersey.  In 
1860  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  accepted 
the  position  of  preacher  to  the  benevolent  insti- 
tutions of  the  city,  faithfully  discharging  tiie  du- 
ties of  his  office  until  failing  health  compelled 
him  to  retire  to  private  life  some  two  years  since 


LAMORICIfiRE,  Ohbistophe  Leon  Louis 
JuoHAULTDE,  Oommander-iu-Ohief  of  the  Papal 
troops,  and  Governor-General  of  Algeria  in 
1846,  bom  at  Nantes,  February  6,  1806,  died 
at  Prouzel,  near  Amiens,  September  10,  1865. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Polytechnic  school  and 
at  Metz,  and  received  his  first  commission 
shortly  before  the  revolution  of  July,  1880. 
On  that  event,  belonging  to  a  Legitimist  family, 
he  at  first  determined  to  follow  the  king  into 
exile,  but  he  changed  his  mind  and  remained  in 
Algeria,  where  he  organized  the  now  celebrated 
corps  of  Zouaves,  to  whom  he  seemed  to  com- 
municate his  own  daring  spirit  and  quick  in- 
telligence. In  183T  he  was  made  colonel,  a 
promotion  following,  as  a -natural  result,  the 
gallantry  displayed  at  the  taking  of  Constantina. 
With  his  own  hands  he  laid  the  powder  bags 
to  the  gates,  and  was  severely  wounded  by  the 
explosion,  narrowly  escaping  the  fate  of  the 
"engineer  hoist  with  his  own  petard."  In 
1839  he  was  recalled  to  Paris,  but  returned  to 
Africa  in  the  following  year ;  and  during  his 
stay  shared  in  no  fewer  than  eighteen  cam- 
paigns. It  may  be  said  of  him,  that  every  one 
of  his  honors  and  promotions  sprang  from  some 
brilliant  exploit  successfully  achieved.  At  the 
close  of  his  Algerian  career  he  crowned  the 
triumphs  of  the  expedition  which  he  had  or- 
ganized, by  hemming  in  Abd-el-Kader,  and 
compelling  that  chieftain  to  surrender  to  the 
Due  d'Aumale.  The  political  principles  or 
preferences  of  Gen.  '  Lamoricidre  were  not 
strongly  marked,  but  he  acted  with  the  Liberal 
party.  Toward  the  close  of  Louis  Philippe's 
reign  he  took  bis  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  JDep- 
uties  with  the  Dynastic  opposition,  and  was 
designated  as  Minister  of  War  in  the  Thiers, 
Mol6,  or  Barrot  combinations  essayed  by  the 
king  in  his  last  struggle.  On  February  24, 
1848,  in  the  uniform  of  a  colonel  in  the  Nation- 
al Guard,  he  tried  to  stop  the  insurrection  by 
proclaiming  the  king's  abdication,  and  the  re- 
gency of  fhe  Duchess  of  Orleans,  but  the  riot- 
ers would  not  listen  to  him;  his  horse  was 
killed,  he  himself  was  wounded,  and  he  would 
have  lost  his  life  but  for  the  interference  of 
some  workmen  who  rescued  him  from  the  fury 
of  their  companions.  Under  the  Provisional 
Government  ne  was  offered  the  ministry  of 
War,  which  he  refused  as  well  as  any  command 
in  France.  He  was  elected  Representative  of 
the  People  in  the  Department  of  the  Sarthe. 
When  the  terrible  and  bloody  insurrection  of 
June  broke  out,  he  placed  himself  at  the  dis- 


posal of  his  old  comrade,  Oavaignac,  fonglit 
against  the  insurgents,  and  accepted,  June  3^, 
the  post  of  Minister  of  War,  which  he  held  till 
December  20,   1848.     After  the  election  of 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  Presidency,  Gen. 
Lamorici^re  offered  no  determined  or  systematic 
opposition  to  the  new  Government,  though  he 
strongly  and  openly  disapproved  the  policy 
adopted  on  Italian  ^airs,  and  he  continued  the 
consistent  supporter  of  the  Republican  Con- 
stitution.   At  the  period  of  the  Russian  intw*- 
vention  in  Hungary  in  1849,  he  accepted  a  mis- 
sion from  the  President  to  the  court  of  St 
Petersburg.     In  July,  1851,  he  recorded  his 
vote  against  the  revision  of  the  Constitution; 
and  in  November  following  voted  for  the  hill 
which  was  to  place  the  military  force  under 
the  control  of  the  Assembly  in  the  event  of  any 
attempt  against  the  Constitution.    In  the  C4ntp 
d?etat  of  December  he  was  comprised  among 
the  eminent  men,  civilians  as  well  as  militaiy 
who  were  arrested  by  order  of  the  new  Min 
ister  of  the  Interior,  M.  de  Momy.    From  thai 
period  till  1857  he  chiefly  resided  in  Belgium. 
In  that  year  the  Emperor  spontaneously  author- 
ized him  .to  return  to  France,  on  the  sudden 
death  of  one  of  his  children.    Being  in  exile  he 
was  debarred  from  any  share  in  the  war  against 
Russia,  but  he  retained  his  fondness  for  military 
life,  and  offered  his  services  to  the  Pope  on  the 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Pontifical  territories 
by  the  Piedraontese  troops  under  Cialdini  in 
1860.    His  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  at  once 
set  about  nusing  and  organizing  a  Papal  army; 
but  all  his  exertions  proved  futile.    He  was 
defeated  .at  Castelfidardo,  when  the  greater 
part  of  his  forces,  mostiy  foreigners,  surren- 
dered.   He  liimself  escaped  with  a  few  horse- 
men to  Ancona;    but  this  city  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Gen.  Fanti,  and  Lamorici^re  was  taken 
prisoner.    Since  his  liberation  ho  has  lived  in 
retirement.    His  death  resulted  from  a  sodden 
attack  of  the  gout 

LAUENBURG,  a  duchy  in  Germany.  Area, 
455  square  miles.  Population,  in  1864^  of  the 
duchy,  49,704 ;  of  its  principal  towns,  Ratze- 
burg,  Molln,  and  Lauenburg,  8,298.  The 
religion  of  the  inhabitants  is  almost  exdn- 
sively  Lutheran,  49,652  belonging  to  that  creed. 
Lauenburg,  together  with  8chleswig  and  Hol- 
stein,  belonged,  until  1864,  to  the  ^ng  of  Den- 
mark. In  1864  it  was  ceded,  at  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  to  Aostria  and  Prussia.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  convention  of  Gastein  {$ee  Gas- 
tein),  Austria  relinquished  its  claims  to  the 
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!  King  of  Prussia  for  the  sum  of  2,500,000  thalers. 
On  September  18th  the  duchy  was  formally 
taken  possession  of  by  Prussia.  A  royal  proc- 
lamation, dated  Berlin,  September  18th,  an- 
nounced the  transfer  to  the  people  of  the  duchy. 
The  relation  of  Lauenburg  to  the  dominions  of 
the  king  is  thus  defined  in  the  royal  proclama- 
tion :  "  In  accordance  with  the  wi^es  expressed 
by  the  representatives  of  Lauenburg,  we  take 
possession  by  virtue  of  tMs  our  royal  patent  of 
the  said  Buchy  of  Lauenburg,  with  all  its  sov- 
&&ffi  rights  and  attributes,  adding  to  our  tides 
that  of  Doke  of  Lauenburg,  and  ordain  by  these 
presents  that  the  succession  in  the  dukedom 
shall  be  for  the  future  hereditary,  according  to 
the  law  of  succession  hitherto  in  vigor  in  other 
parts  of  our  monarchy.  "We  send  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  duchy  our  sovereign  greeting,  and 
coDunand  them  to  acknowledge  us  as  their  legit- 
imate and  rightful  master,  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  us  and  our  successors,  and  to  re- 
spect and  obey  our  laws  and  ordinances,  whilst 
we,  on  the  other  hand,  assure  them  of  our 
sovereign  protection,  promising  to  govern  them, 
the  country,  and  its  inhabitants,  according  to 
&eir  own  laws,  to  confirm  their  well-founded 
ri^ts  and  privileges,  and  to  do  our  best  for  the 
contmued  fiirtherance  of  their  welfare  and  hap- 
piness. 

"We  have  created  a  roecial  minister  for  the 
afiairs  of  the  Duchy  of  Lauenburg,  and  ap- 
pointed to  that  oflSce  our  prime  minister  and 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  Herr  von  Bismarck- 
SchOnhausen,  ordering  him  to  carry  on  the 
goTemment  of  the  dudiy  according  to  the  laws 
and  ordinances  hitherto  in  force.  It  is,  more- 
over, our  royal  pleasure  that  aU  oflScials  of  high 
and  low  degree  in  the  duchy  remain  in  oflBce, 
and  be  confirmed  in  their  appointments  upon 
taking  the  usual  oath  of  fidelity  and  allegiance 
tons." 

UBERIA,  a  Negro  Republic  in  Western 
Africa.  The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1822, 
and  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia 
took  place  on  August  24^  1847.  It  has  been 
wcognized  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
Pnisaa,  Brazil,  Denmark,  Portugal,  and  (1861) 
the  United  States.  The  republic  has  about 
^  miles  of  coast  line,  and  extends  back  about 
IW)  miles  on  an  average,  but  with  the  facility  of 
an  almost  indefinite  extension  into  the  interior. 
ITie  number  of  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  about 
500,000,  of  whom  about  16,000  are  Americo- 
liberians,  and  the  remaining  aboriginal  inhab- 
i^ts.  The  country  is  divided  into  four  coun- 
ties: Montserrado,  Grand  Bassa,  Sinoe,  and 
fttyland.    The  executive  authority  is  vested 

I  in  a  President  and  a  Vice-President,  and  the 
«gialative  power  is  exercised  by  a  parliament  of 
two  houses,  called  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  former  consists  of 
«^t  members  (two  for  each  county)  elected 
for  the  term  of  four  years ;  the  latter  of  thirteen 
^bera,  elected  for  the  term  of  two  years. 
^  the  increase  of  population  each  additional 
10,000  persons  will  be  entitled  to  an  additional 


representative.  The  first  President  of  the 
republic  was  Joseph  Jenkins  Roberts.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Stephen  Alien  Benson.  Each  of 
these  two  Presidents  served  four  terms  of  two 
years  each.  Actual  Presidentj  Daniel  Bashiell 
Warner.  At  the  general  election  held  in  May, 
1866,  the  Hon.  D.  B.  Warner  and  Hon.  James 
N.  Priest  were  reelected  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  republic  for  the  ensuing  two 
years  from  the  1st  of  January,  1866. 

The  last  annual  message  of  President  War 
ner  states  with  regard  to  the  relations  of 
Liberia  with  foreign  powers  that  "  they  are 
pacific,"  that  "the  questions  which  have  arisen 
between  the  Liberian  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment, out  of  the  repudiation  by  certain  chiefs, 
in  the  northwest  portion  of  the  republic,  of  the 
right  of  the  Liberian  Government  to  exercise 
authority  in  territory  bought  of  them  in  that 
section  of  the  country,  are  still  in  the  course  of 
discussion,"  and  that "  Great  Britain  still  main- 
tains an  attitude  immensely  injurious"  to 
Liberia.  Ratifications  of  treaties  of  amity, 
commerce,  and  navigation  with  Portugal  and 
with  Denmark  have  been  exchanged  in  Lon- 
douj  by  Grerard  Ralston,  Esq.,  Consul-General 
of  Liberia.  The  treaty  with  Portugal  contains 
the  same  important  principle  of  international 
law  first  incorporated  in  the  compact  between 
Hayti  and  Liberia,  assimilating  the  slave  trade 
witii  piracy.  The  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
Liberia  requiring  foreign  traders  to  do  business 
at  regularly  declared  porfe  of  the  republic, 
went  into  force  on  the  1st  of  January,  1865, 
and  had  the  happiest  results. 

The  Liberia  "Herald  "  of  November  1st  re- 
ports a  large  increase  in  the  exports  of  the 
country.  "Within  the  last  five  months,"  it 
says,  "  five  vessels  have  loaded  with  oil,  chiefly 
at  the  Liberian  ports  of  entry.  They  took, 
on  an  average,  sixty  thousand  gallons  of  oil. 
This  does  not  include  the  oil  taken  off  by  tran- 
sient traders." 

The  trade  of  Liberia  now  flows  almost  wholly 
in  European  channels.  The  Company  of  African 
merchants,  at  their  second  meeting  held  in  Ion- 
don,  declared  a  dividend  of  ten  per  cent.  It  has 
purchased  and  was  (in  Jan.,  1866)  about  to  send 
out  a  steamer  for  the  local  coast  trade  of  Sierrd 
Leone  with  the  northern  rivers,  Sherbro  ana 
Liberia.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  establish 
regular  steam  navigation  on  the  Niger  for  the 
purposes  of  trade.  At  the  semi-annual  meeting 
of  the  African  Steamship  Company  in  London, 
December  6th,  1865,  it  was  reported  that  "  the 
revenue  account  was  slightly  better  than  what 
it  was  the  previous  half  year,"  and  "  with  re- 
gard to  the  two  new  ships,  the  Mandingo  had 
been  launched  and  would  be  ready  for  sea 
in  a  week.  The  Lagos  was  launched  December 
8d,  and  by  the  end  of  January  would  be  ready 
for  sea  also.  These  slups  would  be  built  out  of 
the  income,  without  calling  for  a  penny  of  cap- 
ital from  the  resources  of  Qie  company.  They 
would,  therefore,  have  one  ship  more  than 
they  ever  had  before.     The  vessels  are  of  a 
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superior  character  and  capable  of  earning  larger 
profits."  A  dividend  "of  eight  shillings  per 
share  for  the  half  year,  free  of  income  tax,  pay- 
able on  and  after  December  8th,"  was  de- ' 
clared.  Another  new  enterprise  in  London  is 
the  Commercial  Company  of  Africa,  the  capi- 
tal of  which  is  fixed  at  £300,000,  with  a  pres- 
ent issue  of  £200,000,  in  £20,000  shares  of  £10 
each.  The  prospectus  states  that  this  com- 
pany is  formed  "  for  the  purpose  of  conducting, 
upon  an  extensive  scale,  a  trade  in  the  Bights 
of  Benin,  Biafra,  the  River  Niger,  and  other 
parts  of  Africa,  chiefly  by  barter,  of  European 
manufactured  goods  for  palm  oil,  palm-nut 
kernels,  ground  nuts,  gold  dust,  ivory,  cotton, 
and  other  produce;  also  for  tiie  purpose  of 
maunfacturing  oil  from  the  kernels  of  the  palm- 
nut." 

The  number  of  emigrants  sent  by  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society  to  Liberia  during  the 
year  1865,  amounted  to  527,  a  number  exceed- 
ing the  emigration  of  any  year,  since  1856. 

LICHTENSTEIN,  a  principality  in  Germany. 
Reigning  prince,  Johann  11. ;  born  October  5, 
1840 ;  succeeded  his  father,  November  12, 1848. 
Area,  64  square  miles.  Populatiou,  in  1864, 
7,150.  A  new  constitution  was  given  to  the 
principality  on  October  15th,  1862,  by  the  terms 
of  which  the  whole  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  one  house  of  representatives,  comprising  fif- 
teen members,  three  to  be  chosen  by  the  reign- 
ing prince,  and  the  other  twelve  by  the  people 
in  public  election.  A  vote  is  given  to  all  in- 
habitants who  can  read  and  write ;  but  to  be- 
come a  deputy,  a  small  property  qualification 
is  reauired. 

LINCOLN,  Abbaham,  sixteenth  President 
of  the  Unitea  States,  and  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  same,  was  bom 
in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  February  12, 
1809,  and  died  in  Washington,  from  a  pistol- 
shot  wound  inflicted  by  an  assassin,  April  15, 
1865.  His  father  was  very  poor,  and  the  region 
of  Kentucky  in  which  he  lived  aflforded  at  that 
time  but  scant  opportunities  for  education.  At 
sev^n  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  school  for  a 
short  time,  and  his  only  text-book  was  an  old 
copy  of  Dilworth's  Spelling-Book.  When  he 
was  in  his  eighth  year,  his  father,  tifed  of  the 
hopeless  struggle  which  even  then  crushed  aU 
the  energies  of  the  poorer  white  settlers  in  the 
slave  States,  sold  his  little  homestead,  and  put- 
ting his  family  and  his  few  household  goods 
upon  a  raft,  sought  a  new  home  in  the  then 
wilderness  of  Spencer  County,  Indiana,  cutting 
his  road  with  his  axe  through  the  dense  forest 
during  the  last  eighteen  miles  of  his  route. 
Rearing  a  log-cabin  two  or  three  miles  distant 
from  the  nearest  neighbor,  the  family  entered 
upon  a  pioneer's  life.  The  mother  of  the  future 
President,  herself  a  woman  of  intelligence  and 
piety,  taught  her  boy  to  read  and  write,  and 
encouraged  the  taste  for  books  which  even 
their  circumstances  could  not  wholly  repress. 
When  he  was  ten  years  of  age  she  died.  His 
father  married  again  a  year  or  two  later,  and 


the  step-mother  proved  a  kind  and  teodet 
friend  to  the  orphaned  boy.  When  he  wai 
about  twelve  years  old  a  Mr.  Crawford,  one  of 
the  settlers,  opened  a  school  in  his  own  cabin, 
and  young  Lincoln  attended  and  studied  arith- 
metic and  some  of  the  other  branches  of  a  com- 
mon school  education.  But  fei;^  boob  bad 
found  their  way  into  the  wilderness  of  the 
*"  Pocket,"  as  this  portion  of  Indiana  was  call- 
ed, but  whenever  one  could  be  obtained  his 
father  always  endeavored  to  procure  the  read- 
ing of  it  for  him.  In  this  way  he  became  famil- 
iar with  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  JJsop'a 
Fables,  Weeras's  and  lUmsay's  Life  of  Wash- 
ington, a  Life  of  Henry  Clay,  and  perhaps  a 
few  other  volumes.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
made  a  trip  to  New  Orleans  in  company  wifli 
the  son  of  the  owner  of  a  flatboat,  who  intrust- 
ed to  the  care  of  the  two  youths  a  valuable 
cargo.  Attacked  on  their  way  down  by  a  gang 
of  thievish  negroes,  the  two  young  men  de- 
fended the  property  and  drove  off  the  plun- 
derers, and  pushing  out  into  the  stream  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  it  from  depredation. 

In  1830  Mr.  Lincoln's  father  determined  upon 
another  removal  to  Decatur,  Hhnois,  and  lus 
son  assisted  him  in  settling  in  his  new  home, 
breaking  the  ground  for  a  crop  of  corn,  and 
building  a  rail  fence  around  his  farm.  The 
winter  which  foUowod  was  very  severe,  and  it 
required  the  utmost  exertion  of  Abraliam  lin- 
coln,  now  a  stalwart  youth  of  twenty-one  years, 
and  his  father,  to  keep  the  family  in  food,  which 
was  mostly  obtained  by  hunting.  Two  years 
more  were  passed  in  working  on  a  farm,  or  as 
clerk  in  a  store.  In  1832  the  Black  Hawk  war 
occurred.  Volunteers  were  called  for,  and 
young  Lincoln  enlisted  and  was  at  once  made 
captain.  He  experienced  considerable  march- 
ing during  the  campaign,  but  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  exhibiting  his  prowess  as  a  fighter. 
After  Ms  return  from  the  war  he  ran  for  the 
Legislature,  but  was  defeated,  though  receiving 
a  heavy  vote.  He  next  purchased  a  store  and 
stock  of  goods,  and  was  appointed  postmaster. 
The  store  proved  unprofitable  and  he  sold  out, 
but  through  the  whole  pursued  his  studies  at 
every  opportunity.  Having  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  surveying,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  next  two  or  tiiree  years  as  government  sur- 
veyor, and  won  a  high  reputation  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  surveys.  In  1834  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  and  after  the 
session  closed,  devoted  dl  his  leisure  time  to  the 
study  of  law.  In  1836  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  in  April,  1837,  removed  to  Springfield, 
•Illinois,  and  commenced  practice  in  partnership 
with  Hon.  John  T.  Stuart.  He  soon  won  a 
good  reputation  as  an  able  pleader,  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  practice.  He  was  reelected  twice 
to  the  Le^ature,  where  he  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  his  subsequent  political  antagonist,  Hon. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  In  1840  he  declined  bei^ 
a  candidate  for  the  Legislature,  and  thourii 
taking  a  deep  interest  in  political  matters,  rank- 
ing as  a  Whig  of  the  Henry  Clav  school,  n# 
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sought  no  political  prefennent,  but  devoted  Mm- 
self  assidnonsly  to  lus  profession,  in  which  his 
abflity  had  already  gained  him  a  commanding 

r'tion.  In  1844  he  canva^ed  the  State  for 
Clay.  In  1846  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
and  took  hia  seat  in  1847,  the  only  Whig  Rep- 
resent&tiye  team  Illinois,  and  probably  the  only 
one  who  oonld  nave  been  elected.  During  the 
fingle  term  in  which  he  was  a  member  of  the 
HoQse  of  Representatiyes  there  were  several 
important  questions  before  Congress,  among 
others,  the  Mexican  War,  the  Right  of  Petition, 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lombia, the  "Wilraot  Proviso,  the  Pacheco  Case, 
the  River  and  Harbor  Bill,  the  Moditication  of 
the  TarifT,  and  the  abolishment  of  the  Franking 
Privilege.  In  regard  to  all  these  questions  Mr. 
Lincoln  took  a  manly  and  decided  action,  voting 
generally  with  his  party,  but  independently 
whenever  he  regarded  lieir  course  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  highest  rule  of  right. 

In  1848  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  the 
national  convention  which  nominated  Gen. 
Taylor  for  the  Presidency,  and  subsequently 
canvft^ed  Illinois  in  his  favor.  In  1849  he  was 
the  Whig  candidate  for  United  States  Senator 
from  Illinois,  but  was  defeats,  the  Democratic 
party  having  a  m^ority  in  both  branches  of  the 
Legislatare.  He  now  devoted  himself  most  as- 
odaously  to  his  professional  pursuits,  though 
still  watching  with  great  eagerness  the  political 
measures  before  the  country.  In  May,  1854, 
the  Nebraska  bill  was  passed,  and  the  Missouri 
Compromise  act  repealed.  This  roused  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  Korthem  States 
to  a  vigorous  opposition,  and  IDinois,  which 
bad  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  reli- 
able of  the  Western  States  for  the  Democratic 
party,  was  revolutionized.  Mr.  Lincoln  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  political  campaign  of  the 
aotomn  of  1854.  A  United  States  Senator  was 
to  be  chosen  in  the  place  of  Gen.  Shields,  who 
had  supported  the  Nebraska  bill,  which  Judge 
Douglas  had  originated.  The  State  was  carried 
by  the  Whigs,  who  had  two  candidates  for  the 
seoatorship,  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Judge  Trumbull, 
(ffle  of  Whig  and  the  other  of  Democratic  ante- 
cedents. Regarding  a  division  as  disastrous  at 
that  time,  and  satisfied  of  Judge  Trumbull's 
abflity  and'  integrity,  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  rare 
generosity,  not  only  withdrew  his  name  from 
the  canvass,  but  persuaded  his  friends  to  support 
Trumbnll,  who  was  then  elected. 

In  1856  Mr.  Lincoln's  name  was  prominent 
before  the  first  Republican  national  convention 
for  the  Vice-Presidency,  receiving  one  hundred 
and  ten  votes  on  the  informal  ballot.  His  name 
headed  the  Republican  electoral  ticket  in  Illi- 
nois, and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  canvass. 

In  1858  the  senatorial  term  of  Judge  Doug- 
las being  about  to  expire,  the  Republicans  of 
minms,  at  their  State  convention  on  the  I7th 
of  Jane,  1858,  at  Springfield,  nominated  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  as  their  candidate  for  United  States 
Senator.  Judge  Douglas  was  the  candidate  of 
the  Democratic  party ;  and,  in  accordance  with 


Western  custom,  the  two  Candida  cos  canvassed 
the  State  in  defence  of  their  principles.  The 
canvass  was  one  of  deep  interest ;  great  prin- 
ciples were  at  stake.  Both  the  candidates 
were  men  of  decided  ability,  and  possessed  the 

1)0 wer  of  swaying  their  audiences--Judge  Dong- 
as by  a  rare  talent  for  reaching  the  popular 
vein,  and  chiming  in  with  the  prejudices,  the 
sympathies,  and  the  passions  of  the  people,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  by  an  irresistible  logic,  and  a  hap- 
py faculty  of  "putting  things,"  which,  by  a 
few  well-placed  words,  overturned  and  annihi- 
lated his  adversary's  positions.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  find  two  men  better  matched 
for  a  controversy.  At  first  their  meetings  be- 
fore the  people  were  accidental ;  Judge  Douglas 
spoke  at  Chicago  on  the  9th  of  July,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  on  tlie  10th,  and  a  week  later  both 
spoke  on  the  same  day  at  Springfield.  On  the 
24th  of  July  Mr.  Ijucoln  challenged  Judge 
Douglas  to  a  series  of  debates  on  the  principles 
involved  in  the  campaign.  The  Judge  ac- 
cepted, and  though  the  terms  he  proposed  gave 
him  four  speeches  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  three,  the 
latter  made  no  objection.  Seven  of  these  de- 
bates were  held  in  difierent  porta  of  the  State 
between  the  21st  of  August  and  the  16th  of 
October,  and  they  were  afterwards  published  in 
full  from  phonographic  notes.  The  principles 
of  the  two  parties  were  very  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, and  the  weak  points  of  each  fully  ex- 
posed. The  discussion  was  fair,  open,  and 
manly,  and  it  was  very  generally  conceded  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  unsurpassed  in  the  mental 
tournament.  The  Republicans  had  a  m^yority 
of  about  five  thousand  in  the  popular  vote,  but 
owing  to  the  inequality  with  which  the  State 
was  districted,  and  the  pressure  from  other 
States,  Mr.  Douglas  was  reelected  to  the  Senate 
by  a  small  mtgority  of  legislative  votes. 

During  the  next  year  and  a  half  Mr.  Lincohi 
visited  Ohio,  Kansas,  and  New  York,  and  made 
several  speeches  of  great  ability  on  political 
questions.  That  delivered  in  New  York,  and 
subsequently  published,  was  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  eloquent  expositions  of  the  policy 
of  the  Republican  party  made,  and  served  as  a 
text-book  for  the  orators  of  that  party  in  the 
succeeding  canvass.  A  speech  delivered  in 
Gncinnati  to  an  audience  largely  made  up  of 
Kentuckians  in  the  spring  of  1860,  in  which  he 
enunciated,  in  his  own  telling  way,  his  abhor- 
rence of  slavery,  is  stiU  remembered  in  that 
city  for  its  extraordinary  power.  The  Repub- 
lican national  convention,  which  assembled  at 
Chicago  on  the  16th  of  May,  1860,  was  at  first 
nearly  equally  divided  between  Mr.  Seward  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  as  its  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
but  the  preponderance  for  Mr.  Lincoln  soon 
became  evident,  and  on  tlie  third  ballot  he  was 
nominated,  receiving  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  out  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  votes, 
and  by  motion  of  Mr.  Evarts,  of  New  York,  the 
nomination  was  made  unanimous.  The  nomi- 
nation with  the  platform  was  formally  accepted 
by  him,  in  a  graceful  letter,  on  the  28d  May, 
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and  was  enthudastioallj  received  hj  the  Be- 
publican  party  throughont  the  country. 

His  opponents  were  divided  (purposely,  there 
was  reason  to  believe,  it  being  the  design  of  the 
leaders  at  the  South  to  make  his  election  cer- 
tain, that  it  might  be  used  to  effect  a  disruption 
of  the  nation)  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  be- 
fore, there  being  three  other  tickets  in  the  field, 
viz.,  Messrs.  Breckinridge  and  Lane,  the  candi- 
dates of  the  Pro-slavery  Democrats;  Messrs. 
Douglas  and  H.  Y.  Johnson,  the  candidates  of 
the  Progressive  Democrats;  and  Messrs  Bell 
and  Everett,  the  representatives  of  a  conserva- 
tive party,  mostly  composed  of  those  who  had 
belonged  to  the  old  Whig  party.  On  the  6th 
of  November,  1860,  the  election  took  place,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  received  180  electoral  votes  out 
of  303,  Breckinridge  having  72,  Bell  89,  and 
Douglas  12.  The  popular  vote  was  somewhat 
different  in  its  proportions,  Mr.  Lincoln  having 
a  plurality  of  nearly  600,000,  but  not  an  abso- 
lute m^'ority,  while  Douglas  c^me  next,  Breck- 
inridge next,  and  Bell  last.  The  exact  popular 
vote  was :  for  Lincoln,  1,867,610 ;  for  Douglas, 
1,291,674;  for  Breckinridge,  860,082 ;  for  Bell, 
646,124. 

Iso  sooner  was  his  election  ascertained,  than 
the  conspiracy  which  had  long  been  smoulder- 
ing in  the  Southern  States  burst  out  in  foil 
flame.  During  the  four  months  which  inter- 
vened between  his  election  and  his  inaugura- 
tion, six  States — South  Carolina,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas— passed 
ordinances  of  secession,  and  appointed  delegates 
to  meet  in  convention  at  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, on  the  4th  of  February,  a  month  before 
the  inauguration.  This  convention  adopted  a 
provisional  constitution  for  what  they  denomi- 
nated the  Confederate  States,  and  chose  Jeffer- 
son Davis  President  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens 
Vice-President  of  their  new  government.  Thus, 
before  he  had  even  left  his  home  in  Illinois  to 
come  to  the  capital  and  assume  office,  and 
nearly  a  month  before  his  taking  his  official 
oath,  the  insurrectionists  had  organized  a  sepa- 
ration involving  six  States,  and  with  a  certainty 
that  others  would  join  them.  It  was  not  in 
consequence  of  anj  thing  he  had  done,  for  he 
could  not  as  yet  perform  any  official  act ;  nor 
was  it  in  consequence  of  any  thing  which  the 
leadei-s  saw  he  had  power  to  do,  for  they  knew 
his  views  of  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  and  he 
would  swear  to  maintain  the  Constitution  in- 
violate. Secession  had  been  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, to  be  carried  out  at  this  time,  if  it  could 
be  made  practicable. 

On  tlie  11th  of  February,  1861,  Mr.  Lincoln 
left  his  home  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  to  go  to 
Washington,  and  enter  upon  his  presidential 
duties.  In  the  course  of  his  journey  he  passed 
through  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  Columbus, 
Pittsburg, .  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Albany,  New 
York,  Trenton,  Philadelphia,  and  Harrisburg. 
He  met  the  Legislatures  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  which 
were  then  in  session,  at  tlie  capitals  of  those 


States,  and  everywhere  along  Ins  way  made 
brief  addresses,  the  main  scope  of  whidi  was, 
that  if  the  people  only  stood  firm  in  maintain- 
ing the  Constitution  and  the  Government,  no 
power  on  earth  could  overthrow  them.  At 
Philadelphia,  information  was  communicated  to 
him  that  a  plot  existed  to  assassinate  him  at 
Baltimore.  The  only  precaution  he  took  was 
to  leave  Harrisburg  one  train  earlier  than  had 
been  expected,  the  telegraph  wires  being  mean- 
time disconnected.  He  arrived  in  WaMungton 
on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  February  23d. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  he  took  the  oalii 
of  office,  and  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  a 
plain,  straightforward  talk  with  the  nation.  He 
began  by  showing,  in  the  clearest  way,  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  the  apprehenaoa 
which  seemed  to  exist  at  the  South  that  ^  \h&i 
property,  their  peace,  and  their  personal  se- 
curity were  to  be  endangered."  He  declared 
that  he  took  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitn- 
tion  "  with  no  mental  reservations."  He  argiied 
briefly  and  clearly  the  question  of  seceasion, 
averring  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  done 
at  the  South,  the  Union  was  unbroken,  and  he 
should,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  take  care 
"  that  the  laws  of  the  Union  be  faithfnllj  ex- 
ecuted in  all  the  States ; "  that  in  doing  this 
there  would  be  no  bloodshed,  "unless  it  be 
forced  upon  the  national  autliority,"  but  that 
the  power  of  the  Government  would  be  used 
"  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and 
places  belonging  to  the  Crovemment,  and  to 
collect  the  duties  and  imposts ; "  and  he  closed 
his  address  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  all  who 
really  loved  the  Union,  to  pause  and  consider 
"  before  entering  upon  so  grave  a  matter  as  tiie 
destruction  of  our  national  fabric,  with  all  its 
benefits,  its  memories,  and  its  hopes."  "In 
your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen," 
said  he,  "and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous 
issue  of  civil  war.  The  Government  wOl  not 
assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict  without 
being  yourselves  the  aggressors.  You  have  no 
oath  registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the  Gov- 
ernment, while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn 
one  to  *  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  Mt  I 
am  loth  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  hut 
friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though 
passion  may  have  stnuned,  it  must  not  break 
our  bonds  of  aflfection.  The  mystic  chords  of 
memory,  stretching  from  every  battle-field  and 
patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  heartii- 
stone  all  over  this  broad  land,  wOl  yet  swell 
the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  agam  touched, 
as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of 
our  nature." 

Mr.  Lincoln  found,  upon  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office,  the  crecUt  of  the  Govern- 
ment greatly  impaired  by  the  uncertainty  of 
the  future,  its  navy  scattered,  and  less  ^^^ 
dozen  ships  in  serviceable  condition  to  gnard 
our  coasts ;  the  larger  part  of  the  small-anns 
and  cannon  belongmg  to  the  Government  in 
the  hands  of  the  States  which  had  akeady  ^ 
ceded ;  forts,  arsenals,  mints,  and  vessels,  seized 
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by  the  insaireotioTustd ;  the  troops  of  onr  regu- 
lar anny  deprived  of  tiieir  arms  and  sent  home, 
by  dow  Mid  devioos  routes,  as  paroled  pris- 
oners;  the  garrison  of  Fort  Bmnter  was  draw- 
ing nigh  the  point  of  starvation,  and  no  supplies 
could  bo  sent  them  except  by  running  the  fire 
of  batteries.  The  attempt  was  made  by  a  mer- 
chant vessel,  but  she  was  fired  upon,  and  with- 
out waiting  the  surrender,  which  could  not 
hare  been  long  delayed,  the  rebel  leaders  chose 
to  bombard  the  fort,  and  take  possession  of  it 
after  a  thirty-three  hours'  siege,  on  the  14th  of 
April. 

Then  came  the  necessity  of  at  once  calling 
tiie  nation  to  arms,  and  on  the  16th  of  April 
the  call  for  Y6,000  men  roused  the  people  to  the 
struggle  which  for  four  years  to  come  was  to 
task  their  energies  and  tiy  their  patience.  The 
reeponse  from  every  Northern  State  was  cordial, 
prompt,  and  earnest.  Men  and  means  were 
pressed  upon  the  Government  in  abundance. 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and 
Virginia  hung  back,  and  some  of  them  answered 
the  call  with  insolent  threats  and  defiance.  Vir- 
ginia soon  after  went  over  to  the  rebels ;  the 
Governor  of  Missouri,  foiled  in  his  efiTorts  to  take 
his  State  in  the  same  direction,  fled  from  it, 
and  loyal  officers  took  his  place;  Mary- 
land, held  in  -military  possession,  took  up  the 
national  cause,  and  finally  emancipated  her 
slaves;  Delaware,  halting  long  between  two 
oranionsi,  at  length  raised  troops  for  the 
onion;  and  Kentucky,  attempting  neutral- 
itj,  found  herself  neutral  only  ad  the  battle- 
field and  plunder-ground  of  the  contending 
armies.  An  extra  session  of  Congress  had  been 
called  for  July  4th.  On  the  19th  of  April  the 
ports  of  the  seceded  States  were  declared  under 
blockade.  Washington,  at  first  in  extreme 
peril,  was,  not  without  bloodshed,  soon  strongly 
garruioned.  The  President  long  cherished  the 
hope  that  the  war  would  be  but  brief,  and  that 
sooA^  peace  and  union  as  of  old  would  be  re- 
stored. The  battle  of  Bull  Run  dispelled  in 
part  this  iQusion ;  the  nation  began  to  harness 
itsdf  for  the  work  before  it,  and  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1861- '62  the  President 
was  heavily  burdened  with  the  cares  and  re- 
sponsibilities so  suddenly  thrown  upon  him; 
finance,  the  raising  and  maintaining  great  ar- 
mies throughout  the  country,  settling  the  diffi- 
cult Tfent  case,  and  adjusting  temporarily  the 
serious  and  delicate  questions  connected  with 
davery  which  were  constantly  arising,  under 
the  movements  of  Butler,  Fremont,  and  other 
of  the  army  commanders. 

The  year  1862,  though  cheered  by  some  vic- 
tories like  those  of  Thomas,  at  Mill  Spring,  the 
grand  forward  movements  of  Halleck,  Grant, 
and  Buell  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
the  capture  of  Island  No.  Ten  and  Memphis, 
of  New  Orleans  and  its  guarding  forts,  of  Beau- 
fort and  Port  Royal,  of  Roanoke  Island  and 
Newbem,  was  on  the  whole  one  of  gloom  and 
anxiety  for  the  Presider^t.  But  the  dawn  of 
the  new  year  brought  altered  prospects.    He 


had,  after  long  and  anxious  deliberation,  come 
to  believe  in  the  necessity  of  the  proclamation 
of  emancipation  as  a  war  measure,  and  the 
first  day  of  the  new  year  saw  liberty  pro- 
claimed to  all  the  slaves  of  the  rebellious  States. 
The  victory  of  Stone  River,  the  capture  of 
Vicksbur^  and  Port  Hudson,  and  the  opening 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  substantial  exclusion  of 
the  rebels  from  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  the 
redemption  of  Tennessee,  were  all  so  many 
positive  gains ;  while  the  disaster  of  OhanceUors- 
ville  was  more  than  redeemed  by  the  glorious 
though  bloody  victory  of  Gettysburg,  and  the 
misfortunes  of  Ohickamauga  alleviated  by  the. 
triumphant  successes  of  Chattanooga.  "  Peace," 
said  the  President,  reviewing  these  achievements 
of  our  armies,  "  does  not  look  so  distant  as  it 
did."  He  had  anxiously  sought  for  two  years 
to  bring  the  border  States  into  the  adoption  of 
a  system  of  emancipation,  more  or  less  gradual ; 
and  he  was  rewarded  by  the  adoption  of  an 
emancipation  constitution  in  the  new  State  of 
West  Virginia,  and  the  emancipation  of  their 
slaves  by  Missouri  and  Maryland,  while  Con- 
gress abolished  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, forbade  it  in  all  the  territories,  and 
struck  from  the  statute-books  the  fugitive  slave 
laws. 

The  arrest  of  persons  guilty  of  alleged  trea- 
sonable acts  or  words,  which,  though  not  made 
in  all  cases  by  his  order,  he  could  not  but  sanc- 
tion, occasioned  some  animadversions,  and  was 
explained  by  him  in  two  lucid  and  able  let- 
ters to  the  New  York  and  Ohio  committees 
who  had  addressed  him  on  the  subject  In 
1864,  the  first  few  months  of  the  year  were 
rendered  anxious  by  financial  difficulties,  the 
rapid  depreciation  of  the  national  currency,  the 
resignation  of  Secretary  Chase,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Fessenden.  Tlien  began  in 
May  those  movements — unequalled  in  the  his- 
tory of  modem  times,  by  which,  in  less  than 
a  twelvemonth,  the  rebellion  was  crushed — 
Grant's  great  campaign,  where  each  day's 
slaughter  was  almost  that  of  an  army,  but  in 
which,  with  a  wonderful  endurance  and  per- 
sistency, he  held  his  adversary,  till  at  last  he 
yielded ;  that  unparalleled  march  of  a  thousand 
mUes,  by  which  Sherman,  making  pauses  only 
at  Atlanta,  at  Savannah,  and  at  Goldsboro,' 
swept  as  with  a  besom  of  destruction  through 
the  hostile  territory,  and  at  last  brought  his  foe 
to  surrender ;  and  that  wisely-planned  retreat 
of  Thomas  on  Nashville,  and  his  subsequent 
hurling  of  his  troops  upon  the  foe,  pursuing 
them  till  they  were  scattered  and  broken. 

Meantime  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been,  by  a  respect- 
able minority  in  the  popular  vote,  and  a  great 
mtyority  in  the  electoral  college,  called  for  a  sec- 
ond term  to  the  Presidential  chair,  inaugurated 
amid  the  acclamations  of  thousands;  though 
still  not  without  some  threats  of  assassination, 
he  seemed  about  entering  upon  r-iore  halcyon 
days.  Rich  mond  and  Petersburg  h  ad  been  evac- 
uated, and  his  own  feet  had  trodden  the  pave- 
ments of  the  lat«  Confederate  capital*  Lee  had 
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surrendered,  and  Johnston  was  abont  to  do  so. 
Davis  was  a  fagitiye,  and  his  abdication  had 
been  made,  without  leaving  a  snccessor.  War 
had  substantiallx  ceased,  and  the  national  ban- 
ner was  to  float  from  the  walls  of  Fort  Samter 
on  the  14th  of  April,  1865,  the  anniversary  of 
the  day,  four  years  before,  which  witnessed  its 
humiliation.  Paciilcation  was  to  be  the  future 
work  of  the  President, 

Amid  these  joyous  anticipations  of  the  fhture, 
when  the  sad  and  wearied  look  which  had  so 
long  hovered  over  his  face  seemed  about  to 
^ve  place  to  one  of  serene  satisfaction,  the  as- 
sassin, creeping  stealthily  from  behind,  as  he 
Bat  with  his  family  and  friends  in  his  box  at  the 
theatre,  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April,  1865, 
fired,  with  fatal  precision,  the  pistol-shot,  which, 

Eenetrating  his  brain,  in  a  few  hours  terminated 
is  life.  The  immediate  assassin  was  an  actor, 
by  the  name  of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  but  the 
assassination  was  a  part  of  a  conspiracy  intended 
to  cripple  the  Government  by  the  simultaneous 
destruction  of  its  principal  executive  officers, 
and  it  involved,  either  as  principals  or  accesso- 
ries, a  number  of  persons.  Nine  of  the  more 
immediate  actors  suffered  condign  punishment, 
Booth  being  shot  in  the  act  of  arresting  him ; 
Harold,  Payne,  Atzerot,  and  Mrs.  Snrratt  hung ; 
Arnold,  Mudd,  and  McLaughlin  imprisoned  for 
life,  and  Spangler  for  six  years.  The  excite- 
ment which  the  intelligence  of  his  death  caused 
throughout  the  nation  has  never  been  parallel- 
ed in  human  history.  The  whole  people  were 
in  tears;  cities  and  villages  were  draped  in 
mourning;  all  ranks  and  conditions  lamented 
him  as  a  fether,  and  everywhere  were  seen  the 
insignia  of  sorrow. 

The  funeral  honors  paid  to  the  deceased  Chief 
Magistrate  suipassed  in  magnificence  as  well  as 
in  their  manifestation  of  Uie  intensity  of  real 
sorrow  those  ever  bestowed  on  any  President 
who  had  deceased  either  in  or  out  of  office,  and 
have  hardly  been  equalled  in  the  funereal  pomp 
of  the  obsequies  of  any  monarch  of  ancient  or 
modem  times. 

The  body,  having  been  properly  embalmed 
and  preparea  for  the  grave,  was  laid  in  state  in 
the  "  Green  Room "  of  the  Presidential  man- 
sion— in  a  splendid  coffin  and  within  a  grand 
catafalque.  Here,  surrounded  by  the  sad  em- 
blems of  woe,  and  covered  with  the  costliest 
and  rarest  floral  tributes  of  affection,  it  rested 
until  noon  of  Wednesday  the  19th  of  April. 
On  that  day,  which  by  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  was  observed  as  a  day  of  mourn- 
ing by  the  whole  American  people,  appro- 
priate funeral  services  were  performed  at  the 
White  House,  and  the  body  removed,  with  an 
impo^g  military  procession,  and  attended  by 
an  immense  concourse  of  people  to  the  rotunda 
of  the  National  OapitoL  Here,  reposing  be- 
neath its  splendid  catafalque,  it  again  lay  in 
state,  guarded  by  officers  of  the  array  with 
drawn  swords.  That  day  was  observed  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  with  a 
solemnity  and  genuine  sadness  of  heart  such  as 


no  previous  day  of  mourning  had  ever  witness* 
ed.  The  cities  of  Canada,  by  request  of  their 
municipal  officers,  all  observed  it  by  cessation 
from  business  and  public  meetings  of  condo- 
lence. In  far-off  San  Francisco  the  citizens  in 
mourning  array  formed  in  a  procession  in  honor 
of  the  dead  President,  and  in  many  of  the  dtics 
of  the  South  there  were  all  the  manifestations 
of  grief. 

All  day,  dAring  the  20th  of  April,  the  body 
continued  to  lie  in  state  in  the  rotunda,  and 
more  than  twenty-five  thousand  persons  visited 
it,  many  of  them  soldiers  who  left  their  beds  in 
the  hospitals  to  take  one  last  look  at  their  de- 
parted chief.  At  six  o^clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  21st,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  lient- 
Gen.  Grant  and  his  staf^  several  Senators,  the 
Illinois  delegation,  and  a  number  of  army  offi- 
cers, arrived  at  the  Capitol  and  took  their  fere- 
well  look  at  the  face  of  the  deceased.  Then, 
after  an  impressive  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gorley, 
the  remains  were  borne  without  music,  but 
accompanied  by  an  escort,  to  the  railroad 
station  and  placed  in  tlie  hearse  car,  to  which 
the  remains  of  his  son  Willie  had  been  pre- 
viously removed.  After  a  prayer  and  benedic- 
tion, the  train  dowly  moved  from  the  depot, 
the  engine  bell  tolling,  and  the  immense  assem- 
blage reverently  uncovering  their  heads.  The 
funeral  cortSge  was  conveyed  on  a  special 
through  train,  on  the  same  route  (with  one  or 
two  exceptions)  as  that  taken  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
on  his  way  to  Washington  in  1861.  The  car 
also,  which  bore  the  body  and  its  attendants, 
was  the  same  which  had  been  especially  con- 
structed for  the  late  President's  especial  use 
when  travelling  over  the  military  roads — a 
superb  piece  of  construction,  and  now  appro- 
priately draped,  as  were  dso  the  other  six  cars 
forming  the  train.  To  prevent  accidents,  the 
rate  of  speed  was  limited.  No  stoppage  was 
made  between  Washington  and  Baltimore.  In 
out-of-the-way  places,  little  villages,  or  single 
farm-houses,  people  came  out  to  the  rade  of  tne 
track  and  watched,  with  heads  reverently  un- 
covered and  faces  full  of  genuine  sadness,  the 
passage  of  the  car  bearing  the  body  of  the  lata 
President.  Along  the  whole  line  were  seen  these 
mourning  groups,  some  on  foot  and  some  in  car- 
riages, wearing  badges  of  sorrow,  and  many  evi- 
dently having  come  a  lon^  distance  to  pay  this 
little  tribute  of  respect,  the  only  one  in  theur 
power,  to  the  mem^jry  of  the  murdered  Chief 
Magistrate.  « 

Baltimore,  through  which  dty,  four  years 
before,  the  late  Presidw  had  hurried  incognUo. 
on  his  inaugural  trip,  fcow  received  his  honorea 
remains  with  every  iiark  of  reverence.  Es- 
corted by  a  splendid  Procession,  the  body  was 
conveyed  to  the  rotnnda  of  the  Exchange, 
where  upon  a  gorgeous  catafalque,  and  sur- 
rounded by  flowers,  it  tested  for  several  hours, 
receiving  the  silent  Lpmage  of  thousands  who 
crowded  to  take  theirUast  look  at  the  features 
of  the  illustrious  patri^ 

As  the  cars  passed  rfdong  their  route,  entire 
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ndghborhoodfl,  old  and  young,  men,  and  women 
with  infants  in  their  arms,  turned  ont  by  the 
rasdside  and  anxiously  watched  the  funeral 
train.  Flags  at  half-mast,  mourning  inscrip- 
ticHis,  funeral  arches,  testified  the  sorrow  that 
was  felt  in  every  heart  Clusters  of  men  at 
TBrious  points  raised  their  hats  as  the  ^neral 
car  glided  past,  and  the  deepest  sorrow  was  ex- 
preied  in  every  countenance. 

At  York,  Pa.,  at  the  request  of  the  ladies  of 
that  town,  a  beautifW  wreath  was  placed  with 
due  solemnity  upon  the  coflSn,  while  a  dirge 
was  performed  by  the  band,  amid  the  toUing  of 
bells  and  the  uncovered  neads  of  the  mul- 
titode. 

At  Harrisburg,  owing  to  the  heavy  rain,  the 
intended  military  and  civic  display  did  not  tate 
place.  Throngs  of  people,  however,  lined  the 
ftreets,  and  followed  the  remains  to  the  Capitol, 
where  the  body  lay  in  state,  in  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  upon  a  fine  catafalque,  sur- 
rounded with  a  circle  of  white  flowering  al- 
monds; and  during  a  part  of  the  night  the  cit- 
izais  were  allowed  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  Pres- 
ident's features. 

From  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia  it  may  be 
said  that  the  entire  route  was  amid  crowds  of 
sorrowing  people,  for  between  villages  and 
towns,  all  the  way,  farmers  and  their  families 
assembled  in  fields  and  about  houses,  seriously 
and  reverently  gazing  at  the  funeral  eorUge. 

At  Philadelphia,  where  they  were  received 
bj  a  great  procession,  the  remains  of  the  Presi- 
dent found  a  resting-place  in  Independence  Hall, 
around  which  cluster  so  many  historical  mem- 
ories, and  over  which  four  years  before  the 
then  Presidentelect  hoisted  the  American  flag 
with  a  declaration  of  his  willingness  to  sacrifice 
his  life  rather  than  abandon  the  cause  which  he 
at  length  fell  in  defending.  The  bier  was  close 
to  the  famous  old  liberty -bell  which  first  sound- 
ed forth  in  1776  the  tidings  of  independence. 
Kie  interior  of  the  hall,  as  well  as  its  exterior,  was 
bearily  draped  and  most  artistically  illuminated. 
Around  the  remains  were  appropriate  decora- 
tions, leaves  of  exquisite  evergreens,  and  flowers 
of  a  rich  crimson  bloom.  At  the  head  of  the 
corpse  were  bouquets,  while  flaming  tapers  were 
at  the  feet,  and  from  the  elaborately  hung  walls 
the  portraits  of  the  great  and  good  who  have 
passed  away,  eloquent  in  theur  silence,  looked 
down  upon  the  sail  scene.  The  next  morning, 
before  daylight,  lines  of  people  were  formed  to 
▼iew  the  remains  of  the  President,  and  these 
lines  extended  a*  distance  of  three  miles,  from 
the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill  Rivers,  and 
thonsands  spent  three  or  four  hotirs  in  the  Hues, 
before  reaching  the  hall. 

The  funeral  train  left  Philadelphia  at  4  a.  m. 
on  the  24th  of  April,  1866.  The  incidents 
rf  the  journey  to  New  York  were  similar  to 
those  which  had  previously  occurred.  At  times 
the  track  was  lined  for  miles  on  both  sides  with 
a  continuous  array  of  people.  The  most  im- 
preaeive  scene  of  the  whole  route  thus  far,  was 
forniahed  by  the  city  of  Newark,  where  it 


seemed  as  if  the  inhabitants  had  resolved  to 
turn  out  en  mas$e  to  pay  their  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  departed  as  his  coflSn 
passed  by.  For  a  distance  of  a  mile  the  ob- 
server on  the  train  could  perceive  only  one  sea 
of  human  beings. 

Of  a  yet  grander  character  was  the  reception 
given  to  the  remains  at  Jersey  City.  The  depot 
one  of  the  largest  halls  in  the  country,  was  draped 
in  an  imposing  manner,  bells  tolled,  cannon 
boomed  in  sad  echoes,  and  as  the  remains  were 
naoved  fVom  the  cars  to  the  boat,  a  choir  of 
singens  chanted  a  solemn  dirge.  Again,  as  the 
ferry-boat  neared  the  New  York  side  of  the 
Hudson,  strains  of  funeral  music  pealed  from 
their  united  voices,  and  mingled  with  the  sound 
of  cannon  and  tolling  bells. 

In  New  York  city  the  scene  was  imposing 
beyond  comparison.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
seei^  a  dense  mass  of  people,  all  wearing  the 
insignia  of  mourning,  filled  the  streets  and 
crowded  every  window.  The  fronts  of  the 
houses  and  warehouses  were  tastefully  draped 
with  mourning,  and  the  national  ensign  was 
displayed  at  half-mast  from  the  top  of  almost 
every  building.  The  procession  which  accom- 
panied and  followed  the  remains  to  their  resting- 
place  in  the  City  Hall  was  very  large,  and  passed 
through  such  a  concourse  of  mourning  faces  as 
New  York  never  before  witnessed.  Along  the 
entire  route  minute-guns  were  fired,  the  bells 
tolled  from  all  the  steeples  of  the  city,  and  the 
Trinity  chimes  wailed  forth  the  notes  of  "  Old 
Hundred."  Arrived  at  the  City  Hall,  the  coflSn 
was  borne  into  the  rotunda  amid  the  solemn 
chantiugs  of  eight  hundred  smgers,  and  was 

E laced,  upon  the  catafalque  prepared  for  it  Tlie 
all  was  richly  and  tastefully  draped,  and  the 
coflBn  almost  buried  in  flowers,  while  a  large 
military  guard  kept  watch  night  and  day  of  the 
precious  dust  AJl  day  and  all  night  long  the 
living  tide  pressed  into  the  hall  to  pay  their 
last  respects  to  the  dead,  and  when  the  time 
came  for  the  departure  of  the  funeral  pro- 
cession, thousands  who  had  waited  for  hours  in 
the  long  lines  to  gain  a  glimpse  of  that  well- 
known  face,  were  obliged  to  turn  away  sadly 
disappointed.  At  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight 
on  the  24th,  the  German  musical  societies  per- 
formed a  funeral  chant  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
City  Hall,  with  the  most  thrilling  efiect  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  25th  of  April  the  great 
metropolis  took  its  final  leave  of  the  remains  of 
Abridiam  Lincoln,  and  after  a  farewell  more 
grand  and  imposing  than  any  demonstration  in 
the  previous  experience  of  the  nation,  they 
started  on  their  way  westward.  The  funeral 
pageant  was  of  extraordinary  grandeur  and  im- 
pressiveness.  A  military  force  of  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  men,  with  the  staffs  of  the  sev- 
eral brigades  and  divisions  and  their  batteries, 
and  tiie  civic  elements  which  joined  in  the  pro- 
cession, formed  a  double  line  of  four  and  a  half 
miles  in  length.  Last  in  the  procession  were 
about  two  thousand  colored  citizens  of  New 
York,  preceded  by  a  banner  bearing  the  in- 
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soriplion  on  one  side,  "  Abraham^  Linooln, 
ouB  Emancipator,"  and  on  the  other,  "To 
MILLIONS  OF  Bondmen  hb  Libebtt  gave." 
Throughout  the  whole  distance  traversed  by. 
the  procession  the  streets  were  lined  by  dense 
masses  of  sorrowing  mourners,  and  every  win- 
dow amid  its  drapery  of  woe  was  filled  with 
sad  faces.  At  the  same  time  a  vast  concourse 
assembled  in  Union  Square,  where  an  eloquent 
funeral  oration  was  delivered  by  the  Hon. 
George  Bancroft,  and  an  elegiac  ode  written 
by  William  Oullen  Bryant  was  recited.  As 
the  sad  procession  moved  westward,  the  same 
scenes  of  popular  grief  and  of  heartfelt  sorrow 
and  respect  were  everywhere  manifested. 
Arches,  columns,  monuments,  banners,  etc., 
arranged  with  tasteful  and  loving  care,  lined  the 
enth-e  route  of  the  funeral  train  as  it  passed 
along  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  heralded  on 
its  onward  course  by  the  tolling  of  bells  and  the 
echoing  of  minute-guns.  At  Albany  the  corpse 
was  escorted  across  the  river  by  a  torchlight 
procession  of  the  military  and  firemen,  and 
placed  in  the  Capitol  of  tiie  State,  where  it  rest- 
ed until  2  p.  M.  of  tiie  next  day — visited  by 
thousands.  Accompanied  by  a  vast  procession, 
it  was  then  escorted  to  the  depot  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Company  and  deposited 
in  one  of  the  richly  draped  cars  of  the  funeral 
traiUj  for  its  journey  westward  through  the 
Empire  State. 

Notwithstandiug  the  greater  part  of  the  trip 
between  Albany  and  Bunalo  was  made  at  night, 
mournful  crowds  were  collected  aU  along  the 
line  to  catch  a  view  of  the  passing  cortege. 
The  buildings  were  appropriately  draped,  flags 
were  everywhere  at  half-mast,  and  bonfires  and 
torches  illumined  the  sad  pageant.  All  tlirough 
the  dark  hours,  as  the  trdn  sped  on,  at  each 
city,  town,  village,  hamlet,  and  railway  station, 
these  testimouies  of  the  people's  afiTection  and 
grief  were  repeated. 

At  Buffalo  and  Cleveland  the  body  was  ap- 
propriately received  amid  every  possible  demon- 
stration of  grief  and  respect.  At  the  latter  city 
an  open  temple  had  been  constructed  and  under 
its  canopy  the  cofi^  was  placed,  and  thousands 
in  sad  procession  passed  and  gazed  on  the 
changing  features  of  their  loved  President  At 
Columbus,  Ohio,  the  remains  were  placed  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  State  Capitol,  wnich  was 
appropriately  draped.  The  coflBn  rested  upon 
a  mound  of  moss  thickly  dotted  with  the  choicest 
flowers,  and  was  surrounded  by  elegant  vases 
of  rare  exotics.  The  walls  were  adorned  with 
Powell's  great  painting  of  "  Perry's  Victory," 
and  clusters  of  banuers,  smoke-stained,  torn  and 
riddled  with  bullets,  borne  by  Ohio  regiments 
during  the  war,  and  now  festooned  with  crape, 
drooped  sadly  around  the  spacious  rotunda; 
solemn  dirges  were  played  by  the  bands  at 
intervals  on  the  terraces  of  the  Capitol,  and  guns 
were  fired  during  the  day.  At  Indianapolis, 
similar  honorQ  were  paid  to  the  departed  Chief 
Magistrate. 

At  Chicago  the  reception  of  the  dead  Presi- 


dent was  imposing  and  sublime.  A  magnifioeDt 
funeral  arch  had  been  erected  at  the  railroad 
station,  and  under  this  the  precious  remains 
were  received  and  conveyed  thus  to  the  rotunda 
of  the  Court  House,  where  they  were  laid  in 
state  upon  a  catafalque  of  wonderful  beautj, 
and  visited  by  thousands  who  thus  in  sadness 
welcomed  back  their  dead  ruler  to  the  State 
which  had  been  for  more  than  thirty  years  his 
home.  From  all  the  towns  and  villages  for 
hundreds  of  mUes  around  the  Queen  Qtvof  the 
Lakes,  the  people  had  come  to  express  alike 
their  grief  and  respect  for  Abraham  LincolD. 
At  night  when  fair  bands  had  strewn  the  coflBn 
with  fresh  flowers,  it  was  borne  with  chanted 
dirges  by  torchlight  to  the  station  honse,  and 
at  last  on  the  8d  of  May,  after  a  journey  of 
seventeen  hundred  miles,  reached  Springfield, 
Illinois,  the  home  where  he  had  been  bo  long 
personally  known.  The  remains  were  received 
by  a  procesMon,  and  were  carried  to  the  State 
House,  where  they  were  deposited  in  the  Ml 
of  Representatives,  under  a  canopy  of  exqniflte 
de^gn  and  finish,  while  pronunent  among 
the  tasteful  decorations  of  the  place  were  the 
words  of  President  Lincoln  at  Independence 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  February  22, 1861:  "Sooote 

THAN  SUBSEXDEB  THESE  PBTNOIPLBS,  I  WOULD  BB 

ASSASSINATED  ON  THE  SPOT."  Here,  ss  cfee- 
where,  the  citizens  of  the  place,  as  well  as  the 
thousands  who  came  pouring  in  by  every  mode 
of  conveyance,  sought  to  gaze  on  tiic  faceof  tiie 
dead.  All  night  long  ^q  streets  of  the  city 
resounded  with  the  tramp  of  feet.  It  was  es- 
timated that  more  than  seventy-five  thousand 
passed  into  the  hall. 

During  the  morning,  minnte-gnns  were  fired 
by  Battery  K,  Missouri  Light  Artillery.  Ahont 
10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  cofctn  was  finally  dosed. 
Meanwhile  a  choir  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
voices,  accompanied  by  Lebrun's  band  from 
St  Louis,  sang  PsDsello's  "Peace^troubledsonl," 
and  as  the  cofSn  was  borne  out,  Pleyers  Hymn, 
"  Children  of  the  Heavenly  King."  The  pro- 
cession moved  to  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Migor-General  Jo- 
seph Hooker,  marshal-in-chief;  and  on  its  arri- 
val at  the  cemetery,  the  remains  were  placed  in 
the  tomb,  and  after  the  ample  but  touching 
ceremonies  of  interment  an  eloquent  fonCTal 
discourse  was  pronounc^  by  Bishop  Simpson, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
immense  throng  silently  dispersed. 

The  grief  which  was  occasioned  by  the  Pres- 
ident's death^  was  not  confined  to  our  own 
shores;  England  poured  forth  her  encomiums 
upon  the  dead,  her  widowed  Queen  writing 
a  most  touching  letter  of  sympathy  to  the  be- 
reaved consort  of  the  President,  while  her  poeta 
vied  with  ours  in  chanting  his  requiem.  Prance, 
too,  expressed  in  words  and  tones  of  sympathy 
her  grief  at  the  nation^s  loss;  and  the  wave  of 
grie^  sweeping  over  Europe,  found  answering 
billows  in  the  far  off  Orient.  China,  Japan,  and 
Siam  sent  their  condolence.  . 

Mr.  Lincoln's  character  as  a  man  and  a  Chief 
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Magistrate  maj  be  summed  np  in  a  few  words. 
He  was  honest  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term ; 
patient,  forbearing,  and  forgiving;  slow  in  ar- 
riving at  condnsions,  bat  when  onoe  settled  in 
them,  firm  to  obstinacy ;  endowed  with  a  wis- 
dom and  tact  not  acquired  in  the  schools,  but 
which  gnided  him  in  administration,  sustained 
him  in  despondency,  and  rendered  him  calm 
and  aelf-possessed  in  the  hour  of  success;  of  a 
genial  and  tender  disposition,  and  possessing  a 
rare  and  quaint  humor  which  occasionally  lit 
up  with  a  momentary  smile  his  sad  face,  and 
enabled  him  the  better  to  bear  his  heavy  bur- 
dens. In  his  administration  of  public  affdrs, 
he  ever  sought  the  good  of  the  nation,  and  the 
interests  of  justice  and  truth,  and  much  as  some 
of  his  measures  were  questioned  at  the  time, 
there  are  few  who  would  now  deny  their  wis- 
dom or  rectitude. 

UNDLEY,  John,  F.  R.  8.,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish botcmist,  and  late  Professor  of  Botany  at 
Univeraty  Oollege,  bom  at  Oalton,  near  Nor- 
wich, Februarv  5,  1799,  died  at  his  residence, 
Acton-green,  November  1,  1865.  His  father 
was  proprietor  of  a  large  nursery  garden,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  doubtless  gave  birth  to  the 
taste  for  the  study  of  botany  so  early  manifest- 
ed in  the  son.  After  leaving  the  Grammar 
School  of  Norwich,  young  Lindley  devoted  his 
attention  to  botanical  science*  In  1819  he 
published  a  translation  of  SicharcPs  Analyse 
du  Fruity  and  in  1820  a  work  entitled  Mono- 
ffrapkia  JSotdrumy  in  which  he  described  several 
new  species  of  roses.  About  the  same  period 
he  contributed  to  the  "  Transactions  of  the  lin- 
naoan  Society  "  various  papers  on  botanical  sub- 
jects. Sometime  afterwards  he  proceeded  to 
London,  where  he  became  Assistant  Secretary 
to  tiie  Horticultural  Society,  and  was  engaged 
by  Mr.  Loudon  to  write  the  descriptive  portion 
of  his  "Encyclop»dia  of  Plants,"  the  merit  of 
which,  as  a  botanical  work,  was  entirely  due 
to  him,  as  was  stated  in  the  preface.  The 
** Encyclopaedia"  was  completed  in  1829,  and 
in  the  same  year  he  received  the  appointment 
of  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  London  Univer- 
sity. At  this  period  the  Linnaean  system  was 
almost  universally  followed  by  English  bota- 
nists. It  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  Dr.  Lind- 
ley  that  he  early  saw  the  necessity  of  super- 
seding the  artificial  by  the  natural  classification 
of  plants.  In  an  essay  on  this  subject,  pub- 
lished in  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Natural  Sys- 
tem of  Botany  "  in  1880,  he  clearly  showed  the 
advantages  of  this  system,  and  thus  paved  the 
way  for  its  general  adoption  in  England.  Two 
years  later  he  published  the '"  Introduction  to 
Systematic  and  Physiological  Botany,  and  a 
SynopOTS  of  the  British  Flora."  In  1886  ho 
published  a  "Natural  System  of  Botany," 
wherein  he  took  new  views  of  botanical  class- 
ification, and  proposed  a  new  nomenclature  for 
families  of  plants.  Ten  years  later,  his  great 
work,  "The  Vegetable  feingdom"  was  pub- 
Usbed,  giving  a  description  of  all  the  families 
of  plants,  and  more  especially  of  those  useful 


to  man ;  a  work  of  great  labor,  and  generally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
tributions which  had  at  that  time  appeared  on 
systematic  botany.  In  1841  he  became  editor 
of  the  "  Gardener's  Chronicle,"  a  weekly  pub- 
lication which  he  conducted  with  great  ability. 
In  1860  he  was  appointed  ezammer  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London. 

LITERATURE  AND  LITERARY  PROG- 
RESS IN  1865.  The  very  high  price  of  paper 
and  the  cost  of  labor,  as  well  as  the  heavy  bur- 
den of  taxation  which  rested  with  exceDtional 
effect  on  printed  books,  and  upon  all  that 
went  to  make  up  their  manufacture,  engravings, 
paper,  binders'  cloth,  and  leather,  etc..  tended 
to  depress  the  publishing  trade  during  the  year, 
and  no  doubt  diminished  slightiy  the  number 
of  new  publications  undertaJcen,  which  was 
somewhat  less  than  the  previous  year;  yet  the 
demand  for  books  was  so  great  that  the  number 
of  volumes  sold  was  largely  in  advance  of  that 
of  any  former  year,  reaching  in  the  case  of 
school  text-books  in  some  instances  to  millions, 
and  in  histories  of  the  war,  biographies  of  Mr, 
Dncoln,  etc.,  to  numbers  varying  fi*om  60,000 
to  100,000  copies. 

The  number  of  distinct  publications,  aside 
from  occasional  pamphlets,  reports,  circulars, 
catalogues,  sermons,  and  official  Government, 
State,  or  municipal  documents,  was  1,802,  being 
226  less  than  the  number  in  1864.  Of  these  20 
were  works  on  military  and  naval  science,  191 
historical,  of  which  14  were  histories  of  the  war, 
26  histories  of  particular  batties  or  campaigns, 
88  works  relating  to  the  war,  but  not  strictly 
histories,  89  American  local  and  other  histories 
not  connected  with  the  war,  86  histories  of 
other  countries  or  times,  14  historical  reprints, 
7  historical  periodicals  and  transactions  of  his- 
torical societies,  and  18  works  on  ecclesiastical 
history.  In  biography  there  were  150  works, 
of  which  180  were  single  biographies,  a  very 
considerable  number  of  them  biographies  of 
President  Lincoln,  and  20  collective  biographi- 
cal works.  In  theology  there  were  48  works, 
of  which  18  were  doctrinal  and  80  polemic.  Of 
religious  works,  not  theological,  there  were  81. 
In  moral  and  intellectual  science  there  were  12. 
In  physical  science  there  were  39,  of  which  8 
were  devoted  to.  astronomy  and  meteorology, 
10  to  geology  and  mineralogy,  14  to  zodlogy, 
5  to  natural  philosophy,  and  7  to  chemistry. 
In  political  and  social  science  the  number  of 
booKS  was  25 ;  in  financial  and  statistical  science, 
112;  in  philology  10;  in  technology  and  me- 
chanical science,  42 ;  in  agriculture,  28 ;  in  med- 
ical science,  55 ;  in  law,  legal  science,  and  legal 
compilations,  68.  Of  works  on  education  and 
educational  science  there  were  42 ;  of  geography 
and  travels,  25 ;  of  essays  and  didactic  works, 
68;  of  poetry  and  the  drama,  148.  Musical 
works  numbered  87;  novels  and  works  of  fiction 
254,  of  which  14  were  religious,  and  the  re- 
mainder (240)  of  a  general  character.  The 
number  of  books  for  the  young  was  812,  of 
which  25  were  bcsoks  of  adventure,  history,  and 
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travels,  248  were  religions,  24  were  elementary, 
and  16  fairy  and  legendary.  There  were  16 
works  on  art,  18  of  a  miscellaneous  character, 
and  16  new  periodicals,  first  issued  during  the 
year. 

The  number  of  reprints  was  small,  amounting 
to  only  276,  about  the  same  proportion  as  in 
1864,  but  of  these  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion were  books  in  French,  German,  and  Span- 
ish, reprinted  without  change;  92,  one-third 
of  the  whole  number,  were  novels,  and  49  juve- 
niles. The  number  in  the  other  classes  was 
inconsiderable. 

Of  the  works  on  Miutaey  and  Naval  Sci- 
ENOE,  but  one  was  a  reprint,  viz.,  a  "  Review 
of  Gen.  Todleben's  History  of  the  Defence  of 
Sebastopol,"  by  W.  U.  Russell,  D.  D.,  late  spe- 
cial correspondent  of  the  "London  Times." 
Several  of  the  original  works  published  during 
the  year  evinced  great  research,  aad  possessed 
a  high  value.  Among  these  were  Oapt.  Nys- 
trom's  "  Technological  Education  and  Shipbuild- 
ing, for  Marine  and  Naval  Engineers;"  "Ex- 
Eerimental  Researches  in  Steam  Engineering," 
y  B.  F.  Isherwood,  Chief  Engineer,  U.  8.  N.; 
a  new  edition  of  Prof.  D.  U.  Mahan's  "  Elemen- 
tary Course  of  MiUtary  Engineering;"  Com- 
mander Foxhall  A.  Parker's  Treatise  on  the 
Use  of  the  "  Naval  Howitzer  Ashore ; "  a  "  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  Cavalry,  1776-'63," 
by  Miyor  (now  Colonel)  Albert  G.  Brackett; 
a  "  Treatise  on  the  Tactical  Use  of  the  Three 
Arms,  Infantry,  Artillery,  and  Cavalry,"  by 
Francis  J.  Uppitt;  Lieut.  Commander  Roe's 
**  Naval  Duties  and  Discipline,  with  the  Policy 
and  Principles  of  Naval  Organization ;  "  Lieut. 
Buckner's  **  Calculated  Tables  of  R&nges,  for 
Navy  and  Army  Guns ; "  a  text-book,  entitied 
"The  Cadet  Engineer;  or.  Steam  for  the  Stu- 
dent," by  Chief  Enrineer  J.  W.  Long,  and  As- 
sistant Engineer  R.  H.  Buel,  U.  S.  N. ;  Captain  R. 
Brinckerhoff's  Manual,  "The  Volunteer  Quar- 
termaster, a  Collection  of  Laws,  Regulations, 
Rules,  and  Practice  governing  the  Quartermas- 
ter's Department  of  the  U.  S.  A. ; "  an  Essay, 
by  Mr.  D.  Treadwell,  "  On  the  Construction  of 
Hooped  Cannon;"  an  Essay  by  anonymous 
author  on  "The  Militia  of  the  United  States; 
what  it  has  been ;  what  it  should  be."  There 
were  also  issued  private  editions  of  the  Report 
of  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  and  the  Navy  Register 
for  1865,  and  new  editions  of  Morris's  "  Infantry 
Tactics,"  and  Gillmore's  "  Fort  Sumter." 

In  the  Department  of  Histobt,  the  literature 
of  the  year  was  remarkably  full  and  interesting. 
In  no  former  year  has  the  number  of  works 
published  been  so  great,  or  the  editions  of  any 
thing  like  the  same  magnitude.  Of  the  HUto- 
ries  of  the  TTar,  which  closed  during  the  year, 
some  were  but  the  completion  of  works  pre- 
viously commenc^  while  others  were  entirely 
new.  The  "  Pictorial  History  of  the  Rebellion," 
publishing  in  numbers  by  Messrs.  Harper,  as 
well  as  those  of  Messrs.  Virtue,  Yorston  &  Co., 
and  Messrs.  Johnson,  Fry  &  Co.,  were  continued, 
and  the  last  completed  during  the  year.    The 


"Rebellion  Record"  was  also  continued,  tne 
numbers  composing  the  8th  volume  being  issaed 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  Two  additional  vol- 
umes of  Mr.  W.  M.  Thayer's  "  Youth's  History  of 
the  Rebellion,"  also  appeared.  A  second  volnmo 
of  Rev.  J.  S.  C.  Abbott's  *♦  History  of  the  Re- 
bellion," and  of  the  "  Complete  Hiistory  of  the 
Great  American  Rebellion,'^  by  K  G.  Storke  and 
L.  P.  Brockett,  were  also  published,  in  ^uch  case 
completing  the  work.  Mr.  K  McPherson  issued 
a  second  edition  of  his  valuable  "Politi<^  ^ 
tory  of  the  United  States  of  America  durioff  the 
Great  Rebellion,"  in  which  he  had  made  urge 
additions,  and  had  brought  down  the  docmnentB 
to  the  dose  of  the  war.  Of  new  histories  we  may 
name  "  The  Military  and  Naval  History  of  the 
War,"  by  Mr.  William  J.  Tenney;  "Lloyd's 
Battie  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion,"  a  com- 
pilation of  the  best  narratives  of  the  battles  of 
the  war;  Jones  Brothers'  "Standard  History 
of  the  Civil  War; "  "  History  of  the  Great  Be- 
bellion,"  in  one  stout  volume,  by  Th(HDas  F. 
Zettell;  Mr.  B.  J.  Losdng's  "Pictorial  History 
of  the  War,"  publishing  in  numbers;  "Carey'i 
Record  of  the  Great  Rebellion ;"  and  "  Za  Fie- 
toire  du  Nord  aux  £tats  Uhisj'*^  by  Connt 
Charles  de  Montalembert  The  last  was  the 
only  reprint  among  the  books  of  this  class. 

Among  the  hUtarie*  of  particular  hatHa 
and  campaigns  are :  "  Sherman  and  his  Cam- 
paigns," by  Col.  8.  M.  Bowman,  and  lieut-Cd 
R.  B.  Irwin ;  "  The  Story  of  the  Great  March," 
by  Brevet  Mt^jor  George  Ward  Nichols ;  "  She^ 
man's  March  Through  the  South,"  by  Capt 
David  P.  Conyngham  ;  "  The  Hero's  Own 
Story;  Sherman's  Official  Reports;"  "The 
Star  Corps;  or.  Notes  of  an  Army  Chaplain 
during  Sherman's  Famous  March  to  the  Sea," 
by  Rev.  G.  S.  Bradley,  Chaplain  22d  Wiscon- 
sin Vols.;  "Grant  and  his  Campaigns,"  by 
Professor  Henry  Ooppee ;  "  Gen.  Grant's  Own 
Report  of  the  Campaign  from  May,  1864,  to 
April,  1866,"  several  editions;  "  Grant  and 
Sherman;  tJieir  Campaigns  and  (jenerala," by 
Hon.  J.  T.  Headley ;  "  Camp,  March,  and  Battle- 
field; or,  Three  Years  and  a  Half  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,"  by  Rev.  A.  M  Stewart, 
Chaplain  102d  Regt  Penn.  Vols.;  "A Narra- 
tive of  the  Campaign  in  the  VaUey  of  the  Shen- 
andoah in  1861,"  by  Robert  Patterson,  late 
Mfi^or-General  of  Vohinteers ;  "  Mi^.-Gen.  Mo- 
CleUan  and  the  Campaign  on  tiie  Yorktown 
Peninsula,"  by  Frederick  Slilnes  Edge ;  "  Battle 
of  Williamsburg,  with  Reminiscences  of  the 
Campaign,  Hospital  Experiences,  Debates,  etc," 
by  James  R.  Bums;  "Three  Years  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,"  by  Henry  N.  Blake, 
late  Captam  11th  Mass.  Vob. ;  "History  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Reserve  Corps,"  by  J.  R.  Sypher; 
"  Three  Years'  Campaign  of  the  .9th  K.  Y.  V. 
M.  during  the  Southern  Rebelliou,"  by  John 
W.  Jaques ;  "  Our  Campaigns ;  or,  The  Marches, 
Bivouacs,  Battles,  etc.,  of  the  3d  Rerimcnt 
Pennsylvania  Reserves,"  by  A^jt  E.  M.  Wood- 
ward ;  "  Our  Boys ;  The  Personal  Experiences 
of  a  Soldier  in  the  Army,"  by  A.  F.  Hill,  of  the 
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Mh  Pennsjlyania  Reserves;  and  "  A  Daily 
Jonmal  of  the  192<1  R^ment  Pennsylyania 
Volunteers  "  (one  hundred  days  men),  by  John 
C.  Meyers.  To  this  class  belong  also*  properly 
the  records  of  the  part  borne  by  particular 
States  in  the  war.  Among  these  are :  "  The 
Patriotiam  of  Illinois,"  by  T.  M.  Eddy,  D.  D. ; 
"The  Martyrs  and  Heroes  of  Illinois  in  the 
Great  Rebdlion,"  by  James  Barnet;  "Rhode 
Island  in  the  Rebellion,"  by  Ed\dn  W.  Stone ; 
^*  Maine  in  the  War  for  the  Union,"  a  History 
of  the  part  borne  by  Maine  Troops  in  the  Sup- 

Csion  of  the  American  Rebellion,"  by  Wil- 
E.  S.  Whitman  and  Charles  H.  True; 
and  "The  Reports  of  the  Military  Bureau  of 
Xew  York." 

Of  works  relating  to  ths  war,  not  strictly  his- 
toriealy  the  year  has  been  remarkably  prolific 
A  large  class  among  them  are  narratives  of 
personal  adventure  and  experience,  or  of  obser« 
vations  of  adventures  of  others,  in  camp,  field, 
hospital,  or  prison.  Among  these  are:  "The 
Seo^t  Service,  the  Field,  the  Dungeon,  and  the 
Escape,"  by  A,  D.  Richardson,  "  Tribune  "  Cor- 
respondent; "Four  Years  in  Secessia,"  by 
JuUns  Henri  Browne,  Special  War  Correspond- 
ent of  the  "  Tribune;  "  "  Camp-Fire  and.  Cot- 
ton-Field; Southern  Adventures  in  Time  of 
War,"  by  Thomas  W.  Knox,  "Herald"  Cor- 
r^)ondent ;  "  A  Nurse  and  Spy  in  the  Union 
Army,  comprising  the  Adventures  and  Ex- 
perience of  a  Woman  in  Hospitals,  Camps,  and 
Battle-Fidds,"  by  S.  Emma  E.  Edmonds; 
"Thrilling  Stories  of  the  Rebellion,"  by  Lieut.- 
CoL  Charles  S.  Greene;  "The  Life  and  Ad- 
Teatnres  of  Miss  Major  Pauline  Cushman, 
Union  Spy  and  Scout,"  by  F.  L.  Sarmiento; 
"The  Scout  and  Ranger;  or,  The  Adventures 
of  Corporal  James  P&e  in  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland ;  "  "Patriot  Boys  and  Prison  Pic- 
faires,"  by  Edmund  Klrke  (J.  R.  Gilmore) ;  "  A 
Voice  from  Rebel  Prisons,  giving  an  Account 
of  »(Mne  of  the  Horrors  of  the  Stockade  at  An- 
dersonville,  Millen,  and  •ther  Prisons,"  by  a 
Retomed  Prisoner  of  War;  "Prison  Life  in 
the  Sonth  daring  the  years  1864-'65,"  by  A.  0. 
Abbott,  late  Lieutenant  1st  N.  Y.  Dragoons ; 
"Life  and  Death  in  Rebel  Prisons,"  by  Robert 
H.  Kellogg,  16th  Connecticut  Volunteers; 
"  Nineteen  Months  a  Prisoner  of  War ; 
Karrative  of  Lieut.  G.  E.  Sabre,  2d  Rhode 
Island  Cavalry ; "  "  Fourteen  Months  in  South- 
em  Prisons,"  by  H.  M.  Davidson,  member  of 
Battery  A.,  Ist  Ohio  V.  L.  A.;  "Libbylife, 
Experiences  of  a  Prisoner  of  War  in  Richmond, 
Va^"  by  Lieut.-Col.  F.  F.  Cavada,  U.  S.  V. ; 
"  L^iits  and  Shadows  of  Army  life ;  or,  Pen 
Pictures  from  the  Battle-Field,  the  Camp,  and 
the  Hospital,"  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Lyle,  Chaplain 
lltb  R^ment  O.  V.  I.;  "Soldiers'  Letters, 
from  Camp,  Battle-Field,  and  Prison,"  edited 
by  Lydia  Mmtum  Post:  "The  Soldier  Bird," 
a  History  ot  "Old  Abe,  the  Live  War 
Eagle  of  the  8th  Wisconsin  Regiment,"  by 
Joe^h  O.  Barrett ;  "  The  Yankee  Scout ;  or, 
Hape  and  Mishaps  on  the  Border,"  by  James 
Vol.  v.— «1  A 


L.  Bowen.  To  these  may  be  added  two  from 
Southern  sources,  viz.,  "Bell  Boyd  in  Camp 
and  Prison,"  written  by  herself  (Mrs.  Har- 
dinge),  with  an  Introduction,  by  G.  A.  Sala; 
and  "  Observations  on  the  North ;  Eight 
Months  in  Prison  and  on  Parole,"  by  Edwai'd 
•A.  Pollard. 

Under  this  head  may  also  be  properly  enu- 
merated a  very  considerable  class  of  essays  and 
didactic  works,  political  discussions,  etc.,  bear- 
ing on  the  war.  Among  these  are:  "The 
American  Republic ;  its  Constitution,  Tenden- 
cies,  and  Destiny,"  by  Orestes  A.  Brownson, 
LL.  D. ;  "  The  Criminal ;  the  Crime  ;  the 
Penalty,"  by  George  H.  Hop  worth ;  "  Mr. 
Ambrose's  Letters  on  the  Rebellion,"  by  John 
P.  Kennedy ;  "  Thoughts  on  the  Future  Civil 
Policy  of  America,"  by  J.  W.  Draper,  M.  D., 
LL.D;  "Mr.  Buchanan's  Adndnistration  on 
the  Eve  of  the  Rebellion,"  by  James  Buchanan, 
late  President  U.  S.;  "Glimpses  of  History," 
by  (^orge  M.  Towle;  "  The  Charter  of  Ameri- 
can Liberty ; "  "  Speeches  of  John  Bright, 
M.  P.,  on  the  American  Question,"  with  an  In- 
troduction by  Frank  Moore;  >*What  I  Heard 
in  Europe  during  the  American  Excitement," 
by  John  H.  Tobitt;  "Hasty  Recognition  of 
Rebel  Belligerency,  and  Our  Right  to  Complain 
of  It,"  by  George  Bemis ;  "  The  Work  of  New 
England  in  the  Futxu*e  of  our  Country;  an 
Election  Sermon,"  by  Rev.  A.  L.  Stone,  D.  D. ; 
"Patriotism  in  Poetry  and  Prose;  Selec- 
tions and  Original  Poems,"  by  Boker,  T.  B. 
Read,  Janvier,  and  others;  "The  Patriotic 
Readings  of  James  E.  Murdoch ; "  "  Trial  of 
John  M.  Beall,  as  a  Spy  and  Guerrilla,  by  a 
Military  Commission  ;  "  "Rebel  Brag  and 
British  Bluster,"  by  Owlsglass. 

There  are  also  a  few  fictions  based  on  historic 
incidents  which,  properly  enough,  may  be 
ranged  under  this  class ;  among  these  are  "  The 
Angel  of  the  Battle-Field,"  by  Wesley  Brad- 
hus;  "The  Devil  in  Dixie,"  a  Tale  of  the  Times, 
Semi-Comical,  Semi-Historical  and  Quasi-Dia- 
bolical; "Tobias  Wilson,  a  Tale  of  the  Great 
Rebellion,"  by  Hon.  Jeremiah  Clemens; 
"Tales  of  the  Picket  Gnard,  or  the  Blue 
Devils  driven  from  Camp."  Rev.  H.  N.  Hud- 
son, for  some  time  Chaplain  in  the  Army,, 
has  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Chap- 
lain's Campaign  with  General  Butler ;  "  and^ 
Mr.  Charies  J.  Still6,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
prepared  for  the  Sanitary  Commission,  a? 
Memorial  of  the  Great  Central  Fmr  for  the 
U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission  held  at  Philadel- 
phia, June,  1864.  Histories  of  the  Boston,, 
the  Metropolitan  (N.  Y.),  the  Brooklyn,  the 
Cmcinnati,  the  Pittsburg,  and  the  St.  Louis 
Sanitary  Fairs  were  also  published  during  the 
year. 

In  the  class  of  American  local  and  other 
histories  not  connected  with  the  war,  there 
have  been  a  large  nnmber  of  publications^ 
many  of  them  reprints  of  works  published  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
printed  in  limited  editions,  and  on  large-paper, 
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in  some  instances  fac-simUes  of  the  original 
works;  forty-five  works  of  this  description 
are  found  in  the  list  of  the  pnblications  of 
1865,  and  doubtless  some  have  escaped  a 
record.  They  are  as  follows:  "Records  of 
Salem  Witchcraft,  copied  from  the  original 
Records,"  2  vols.,  small  quarto,  pp.  279,  287; 
"  Salem  Witchcraft,  comprising  more  Wonders 
of  the  Invisible  World,  collected  by  Robert 
Oale^  and  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World, 
by  Cotton  Mather,  together  with  Notes  and 
Explanations,"  by  Samuel  P.  Fowler,  quarto, 
pp.  450;  "Early  History  of  New  England, 
being  a  Relation  of  Hostile  Passages  between 
the  Indians  and  European  Voyagers  and  First 
Settlers,  and  a  Full  Narrative  of  Hostilities  to 
the  close  of  the  War  with  the  Pequots  in  the 
year  1637;  also  a  Detailed  Account  of  the 
Origin  of  the  War  with  King  Philip,  by  In- 
crease Mather,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Samuel  G.  Drake,  small  quai-to,  pp.  309; 
"  The  Hutchinson  Papers,"  vols.  1  and  2  pub- 
lished by  the  Prince  Society  ;  "  Andr^ana,  con- 
taining the  Trial,  Execution,  and  various  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  History  of  Major  John 
Andr6,  A^'utant-General  of  the  British  Army 
in  America,  a.  d.  1780,"  quarto,  pp.  67, 
plates,  reprinted  from  the  London  edition; 
"  Vindication  of  the  Captors  of  M^r  Andr6," 
by  Egbert  BensoUj  8vo.  pp.  84 ;  "Vindication 
of  the  Captors  or  Mwor  Andr6,"  by  Egbert 
Benson,  LL.  D.,  with  Introduction  and  Appen- 
dix, 8vo.  pp.  ix.,  184,  privately  printed;  "A 
Relation  of  Maryland,"  reprinted  from  the  Lon- 
don edition  of  1685,  with  a  prefatory  Note  and 
Appendix,  by  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
small  quarto,  pp.  vii.,  78,  map ;  "  Anthology 
of  New  Netherland,  a  Translation  from  l£e 
Early  Dutch  Poets  of  New  York  (Steendam, 
Seylys,  De  Lille)  "  with  Memoirs  of  tiieir  Lives, 
by  Henry  C.  Murphy,  royal  8vo.,  pp.  209, 
illostrated;  "Letters  from  the  Prisons  and 
Prison  Ships  of  the  Revolution,  with  Notes  by 
Henry  R,  Stiles,  M.  D.,"  8vo.,  pp.  49;  "Ac- 
count of  the  Interment  of  tiie  Remains  of 
American  Patriots  who  perished  on  board  the 
British  Prison  Ships  during  the  American 
Revolution,  with  Notes  and  an  Appendix,"  by 
Henry  R.  StUes,  M.D.,  8vo.  pp.  246 ;  "  Rec- 
ollections of  the  Jersey  Prison  Ships.  From 
the  Original  Manuscripts  of  Captain  Thomas 
Dring,  one  of  the  Prisoners,"  by  Albert  G. 
Green,  edited  by  Henry  B.  Dawson,  imp.  8vo, 
pp.  xxii.,  201,  plates;  "Notes,  Geographical 
and  Historical,  relating  to  the  Town  of  Brook- 
lyn on  Long  Islan^"  by  Gabriel  Furman. 
With  Notes  and  a  Memoir  by  the  author,  small 

?uarto,  pp.  xxxiv.,  119,  xxxix. ;  "Minutes  of  a 
Jonspiracy  against  the  Liberties  of  America," 
octavo,  pp.  xiv..  iv.,  iiL,  London,  1786,  re- 
printed in  Philaaelphia;  "Collections  on  the 
History  of  Albany,  from  its  Discovery  to  the 
Present  Time,  with  Notices  of  its  Public  Insti- 
tutions, and  Biographical  Sketches  of  Citizens 
deceased,"  vol.  L,  royal  8vo,  pp.  viii.,  529, 
<>ktes;  "A  Sketch  of  the  First  Settlement  of 


the  several  Towns  on  Long  Iiiland,  with  theii 
Political  Condition  to  the  End  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,"  by  Silas  Wood,  with  a  Bio- 
graphical Memoir  and  Additions  by  Alden  J. 
Spooner,"  4to,  pp.  xix.,  206,  Portrdt  and  Photo- 
graphs; "  Anecdotes  of  the  American  ReTolu- 
tion,  illustrative  of  the  Talents  and  Virtues  of  the 
Heroes  of  the  Revolution  who  acted  the  most 
conspicuous  Parts  therein,"  by  Alexander  Gar- 
den, of  Lee's  Legion,  second  series,  imp.  Sto, 
pp.  ix.,  228,  vi,  Charleston,  1828;  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  1865 ;  "  Supplement  to  the  State  of  the 
Expedition  from  Canada,  containing  General 
Burgoyne's  Orders  respecting  the  Principal 
Movements  and  Operations  of  the  Army,  to  the 
Raising  of  the  Siege  of  JTiconderoga,"  4to,  pp. 
26  (London,  1780);  "Dialogue  between  the 
Ghost  of  General  Montgomery,  just  arrived 
from  the  Elysian  Fields,  and  an  American 
Delegate,  in  a  Wood  near  Philadelphia  "  (Phik 
1776),  N.  Y.,  privately  reprinted;  "Adver- 
tisements for  the  Unexperienced  Plantera  of 
New  England,  or  Anywhere;  or.  The  Path- 
way to  erect  a  Plantation,  by  Captfun  John 
Smith,  sometime  Governor  of  Virginia,  and 
Admirall  of  New  Enghmd,  with  a  Fac-amile  of 
Smith's  Map  of  New  England,  with  Additions 
and  Corrections  as  published  in  1685,"  4to,  pp. 
viiL,  72 ;  A  Description  of  New  England ;  or, 
Obsei'vations  and  Discoveries  in  the  North  of 
America  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1614;  with 
the  Success  of  Six  Ships  that  went  the  next 
Year,  1615,"  by  Captain  Joli4  Smith  (Admiral 
of  that  Country),  with  a  Fao-simile  of  tho 
Original  Map,  4to.  pp.  viL,  89 ;  Certain  Indncc- 
ments  to  Weil-Minded  People  who  arc  here 
Straitened  in  their  Estates  or  otherwise,  etc, 
small  4to,  pp.  24;  "Further  Queries  upon  tho 
Present  State  of  New-English  Affairs,"  by  S. 
E.,  4to,  pp.  18;  "Two  Voyages  to  New  Eng- 
land, made  during  the  Years  1688,  1668,  by 
John  Josselyn,  Gent,  4to,  pp.  vii.;  **New 
England's  Prospect  A  True,  lively,  and  Ex- 
penmental  Description  of  that  Part  of  America 
commonly  called  New  England,  etc,"  by  Wil- 
liam Wood,  small  4to,  pp.  xxxi.,  131,  map, 
(Loud.,  1684),  Boston,  The  Prince  Soek^/; 
"  New  England's  Rarities  discovered  in  Birds, 
Beasts,  Fishes,  Serpents,  and  Plants  of  that 
Country,  by  John  Josselyn,  Gent,  with  an  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  Edward  Tuckennan, 
M.  A.,  4to,  pp.  viii.,  169;  "New  Endand'fl 
First  Fruit ;  with  Divers  other  Spedal  Matt<« 
concerning  that  Country,  small  4to,  pp.  47; 
"  News  from  New  England,"  1676,  4to,  pp.  23; 
"The  History  of  the  IndiMi  Affairs  in  Neir 
England  from  the  First  SetUement  to  the  Ter- 
mination of  the  War  with  King  Philip  m 
1677,  from  the  Original  Work  by  the  Rev. 
William  Hubbard.  CareMly  revised,  and  ac- 
companied with  a  Historical  Preface,  life  and 
Pedigree  of  the  Author,  and.Extensive  Note^ 
by  Samuel  G.  Drake,  2  vols.,  sm.  4to^p.  txsu 
292,  808,  map;  "Strength  out  of  Weaknws; 
or,  a  Glorious  Manifestation  of  the  Farther 
Progress  of  the  Grospel  among  the  Indians  m 
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New  England,"  hj  Henry  Whitfield,  sm.  4to, 
pp.  xxii.,  59;  "A  Farther  Disoorery  of  the 
Present  btate  of  the  Indians  in  New  England, 
concerning  the  Progress  of  the  Gkwpel  among 
them,  manifested  bj  Letters  from  snch  as 
preached  to  them,"  by  Henry  Whitfield,  4to, 
pp.  X.,  46  (Lond.,  1651);  "The  Day  Breaking 
if  not  the  Sun  Rising  of  the  Gospel  with  the 
Indians  in  New  England,"  small  quarto,  pp.  32 ; 
**  The  Clear  Sunshine  of  the  Gospel  breaking 
forth  upon  the  Indians  in  New  England,"  by 
Thomas  Shepard,  small  quarto,  pn.  xx.,  56 ;  "A 
Further  Manifestation  of  the  Progress  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  Indians  in  New  England," 
small  qniu-to,  pp.  xi.,  21 ;  "A  Call  from  Death 
to  Life.  Being  an  Account  of  the  Sufferings 
of  Marmaduke  Stephenson,  William  Robinson, 
and  Mary  Dyer,  in  New  England,  in  the  Year 
1659,  small  4to,  pp.  ix.,  47  (London,  1660), 
Providence,  R.  I. ;  "  The  Expeditions  of  Capt. 
Lovewell,  and  his  Encounters  with  the  In- 
dians: including  a  Particular  Account  of  the 
Pequaket  Battle,"  with  a  History  of  that  Tribe ; 
and  a  Reprint  of  Rev.  Thomas  Symmes's  Ser- 
moD,"  by  Frederic  Kidder,  4to,  pp.  138,  map, 
Boston;  "A  Brief  State  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,"  by  William  Smith,  D.  D.,  8vo, 
pp.  44;  "The  Journal  of  Major  Georc^e  Wash- 
ington, sent  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Dinwiddle 
to  the  Commandant  of  the  French  Forces  in 
Ohio,  with  map,"  8vo,  pp.  46  (Williamsburg, 
1754) ;  "  The  Present  State  of  Virginia,"  by 
Hugh  Jones,  A.  M.,  8vo,  pp.  viii.,  151,  cuts 
(London,  1724);  "Names  of  Persons  who 
took  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  between  the  Years  1777  and 
1789,  with  a  History  of  the  'Test  Laws'  of 
Pennsylvania,"  by  Thompson  Westcott,  8vo, 
pp.  xlii.,  145;  "The  Order  Book  of  Capt. 
Leonard  Bleeker,  Mfgor  of  Brij^ade  in  the  Early 
Part  of  the  Expedition  under  Gen.  James 
Chnton,  against  the  Indian  Settlements  of 
Western  New  York,  in  the  Campaign  of  1779. 
With  Introduction  and  Notes, 'y^y  B.  F.  Hough, 
>L  D.,  4to,  pp.  137;  "Orderly  Book  of  the 
Siege  of  Yorktown,  from  September  26,  1781, 
to  November  2, 1781."  Now  first  printed  from 
the  onginal  MSS.,  4to,  pp.  68 ;  "  Narrative  of 
the  Exertions  and  Sufferings  of  Lieut.  James 
Moody,  in  the  Cause  of  Government,  since  the 
Year  1776.  Written  by  himself,  with  the 
Author's  Last  Corrections.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion and  I^otes,"  by  Charles  I.  Bushnell,  8vo,  pp. 
98,  illustrated ;  "  A  Journal  of  two  Visits  made  to 
some  Nations  of  Indians  on  the  West  Side  of  the 
River  Ohio  in  the  Tears  1772  and  1778,  by  the 
Rev.  David  Jones.  With  a  Biographical  Notice 
of  the  Author,"  by  Horatio  Gates  Jones,  A,  M., 
Svo,  pp.  127;  "The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Fao-simile  of  the  Original  Document,  in 
the  Handwriting  of  Thomas  Jefferson,"  quarto, 
pp.  7 ;  "  The  Private  Journal  of  a  Journey  from 
Boston  to  New  York  in  the  Year  1704,  kept 
by  Madam  Blnight,"  small  quarto,  pp.  92.  Of 
local  histories  now  first  printed,  tlie  principal 
are :  "  An  Anthentic  and  Comprehensive  History 


of  Buff^alo,  with  some  Account  of  its  early  In- 
habitants, both  Savage  and  Civilized,  com* 
prising  Historic  Notices  of  the  Six  Nations  or 
Iroquois  Indians,  including  a  Sketch  of  the  Life 
of  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  of  otiber  prominent 
White  Men,  loug  resident  among  the  Savages. 
Arranged  in  Chronological  Order,"  in  two  vol- 
umes, by  William  Ketchum.  Vols.  1  and  2, 
Svo,  pp.  xvi.,  432,  vii.,  448;  "History  of 
Thomaston,  Rockland,  and  South  Thomaston, 
Maine,  from  their  First  Exploration,  a.  d.  1605, 
with  Family  Genealogies,  by  Cyrus  Eaton,  2 
vols.  12mo,  pp.  xii.,  468  ;  iv.,  472  ;  "  Queen^a 
County  in  Olden  Times:  Being  a  Supplement 
to  the  several  Histories  thereof,"  by  Henry  On- 
derdonk,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  author  of  "  Revolutionary 
Incidents  of  Long  Island,"  etc.,  4to,  pp.  122; 
"Dartmouth  (Mass.)  Centennial  Celebration. 
Proceedings  in  Connection  with  the  Celebration 
at  New  Bedford,  September  14,  1864,  of  the 
Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Incorpora- 
tion of  the  Town  of  Dartmouth,"  8vo,  pp;  129; 
"A  Record  of  the  Inscriptions  on  the  Tablets 
and  Gravestones  in  the  Burial-ground  of  Christ's 
Church,  Philadelphia,"  by  Edward  L.  Clark, 
Church  Warden;  "Commemoration  of  the 
Conquest  of  New  Netherland  on  its  Two  Hun- 
dredth Anniversary,"  by  the  New  Yorjc  His- 
torical Society;  "History  of  New  England," 
vol.  8,  by  John  Gorham  Palfrey ;  "  The  Regis- 
ter of  New  Netheriand,"  1626-1674,  by  E.  B. 
O'Callaghan;  "Pioneer  History  of  the  Cham- 
plain  Valley,  being  an  Account  of  the  Settle- 
ment of  the  Town  of  Willsborough,  by  William 
Gilliland,  together  with  his  Journal  and  other 
Papers,  and  a  Memoir  and  Historical  and  Illus- 
trative Notes,"  by  Winslow  C.  Watson;  "The 
First  Century  of  Dummer  Academy.  A  His- 
torical Discourse  delivered  at  Newbury,  Byfield 
Parish,  Aug.  12,  1863,  with  an  Appendix,"  by 
Nehemiah  Cleveland ;  "  Memorial  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Anniversary  of  the  Settlement  of 
Machias;  "  The  History  of  Portland  from  1632 
to  1864,  with  a  Notice  of  Previous  Settlements, 
Colonial  Grants^nd  Changes  of  Government 
in  Maine,"  by  William  Willis,  2d  edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged;  "An  Historical  Address 
delivered  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the 
Incorporation  of  the  Town  of  Wilbraham,  June 
15,  1868,  with  an  Appendix,"  by  RufusP.  Steb- 
bins,  D.  D. ;  "  History  of  Lynn,  Essex  County, 
Mass.,  including  Lynnfield,  Saugns,  Swamp- 
scot,  and  Nahant,"  by  Alonzo  Lewis  and  James 
R.  Newhall ;  "  History  of  New  Boston,  New 
Hampshire,"  Compiled  and  Written  by  Rev. 
Elliott  C.  Cogswell,  map  and  illustrations ;  "  Re- 
marks on  the  Popham  Celebration  of  the  Maine 
Historical  Society,"  read  before  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  April  20,  1865,  by  S.  T. 
Haven;  "Historic  Annals  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  New  York  Drawing  Asso- 
ciation, etc.,"  by  Thomas  S.  Cummings,  N.  A. ; 
"  A  Chronological  History  of  the  Boston  Watch 
and  Police  from  1681  to  1865,  together  with 
Recollections  of  a  Boston  Police  Officer,"  by 
Edward  H.  Savage;  "A  History  of  the  Bills 
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of  Credit  or  Paper  Ourrency  of  New  York 
from  1709  to  1789,  with  Descriptions  of  the  Bills, 
Oatalogaes  of  the  Various  Issues,  and  other 
Matters  pertaining  thereto,"  by  J.  Hickcoz, 
author  of  "  American  Coinage ; "  "  The  Bryant 
Festival  at  '  The  Century,'  Nov.  5,  1864;" 
"  The  History  of  the  Indian  Races  of  North  and 
South  America,  etc.,  etc,  indnding  the  late 
Sioux  Massacre  at  Minnesota,"  by  Charles  De 
WolfBrownell. 

Of  Jlistoriei  of  other  Countries  and  Times,  we 
have—"  France  and  England  in  North  America. 
A  Series  of  Historical  Narratives,"  by  Francis 
Parkman,  author  of  "  History  of  the  Conspiracy 
of  Pontiac,"  part  I.,  8vo.,  pp.  xxiii.,  420,  por- 
trait; "  Historical  View  of  the  Am^can  Rev- 
olution," by  George  Washington  Greene,  au- 
thor of  "Historical  Studies;"  "The  Age  of 
Louis  XIV.,"  by  Henri  Martin,  being  vols.  xiii. 
and  xiv.  of  the  History  of  France,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  1789,  translated  from  the 
fourth  Paris  edition,  by  Mary  L.  Booth ;  "  The 
Cavalier  Dismounted,"  an  Essay  on  the  Origin 
of  the  Founders  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  by 
William  H.  Whitmore.  To  this  class,  perhaps, 
belongs  also  Mr.  Henry  B.  Dawson's  "  Current 
Fiction,"  tested  by  Uncurrent  Facts,  a  Corre- 
spondence between  John  Jay  and  Henry  B. 
Dawson,  and  between  James  A.  Hamilton  and 
Henry  B.  Dawson,  concerning  "The  Foed- 
eralist." 

Of  historical  BeprintSy  the  following  are  the 
principal:  "The  History  of  the  Jews,  from 
the  Earliest  Period  down  to  Modem  Times,"  by 
Henry  Hart  Milman,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
reprinted  from  the  newly  revised  and  corrected 
London  edition,  8  vols.,  post  8vo,  pp.  512,  497, 
479 ;  "  The  History  of  the  Romans  under  the 
Empire,"  by  Charles  Merivale,  B.  D.,  vol,  vii., 
completing  the  work;  "The  Conversion  of 
the  Roman  Empire;  the  Boyle  Lectures  for 
the  year  1864,"  by  Charles  Merivale,  B.  D. ; 
"A  History  of  the  World  from  the  Earliest 
Records  to  the  Present  Time,"  by  Philip 
Smith,  B.  A.,  vols.  ii.  and  iii.,  Ancient  His- 
tory; "History  of  England  from  the  fall 
of  Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth,"  by 
James  Anthony  Froude,  M.  A.  4  vols.,  8vo, 
pp.  447,  501,  480,  508 ;  "  History  of  Friedrich 
the  Second,  called  Frederick  the  Great,"  by 
Thomas  Carlyle,  fifth  and  sixth  volumes,  com- 
pleting the  work;  "A  Smaller  History  of 
Rome,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Estab- 
lishment of  the  Empire,"  by  William  Smith, 
LL.  D.  With  a  Continuation  to  a.  d.  476,  by 
Eugene  Lawrence,  A.  M.,  16mo,  pp.  xxv.,  866, 
illustrated ;  "  Historia  de  la  Ida  de  Cuba,  con 
Notas  e  Hlustraciones,"  por  Pedro  J.  Guiteras. 
Tome  L  12rao,  pp.  xvi.,  417;  "The  History 
and  Antiquity  of  Ecton,  in  the  County  of 
Northampton  (England),"  by  John  Cole.  8vo, 
pp«  51,  iii. 

There  were  a  few  historical  Periodicals  and 
Transactions  or  Proceedings  of  Historieal  So- 
cietics  published  during  tiie  year.  Among 
them  were :  "  The  Firelands  Pioneer."    Pub- 


lished  by  the  Firelands  Historical  Sodoty, 
Norwalk,  Ohio,  vol.  vi.,  8vo.  pp.  124,  po^ 
trait ;  "Proceedings  of  the  Mlssachusetts  His. 
torical  Society,  forl863-'4."  8vo,  pp.  xiiL,608, 
and  "  Collections  of  the  Mass.  HBtorical  So- 
ciety," vol.  vii.,  fourth  series,  8vo.  pp.  xviL 
647,  plates ;  "  Papers  of  the  New  Haven  Col- 
ony Historical  Society,  voL  i.,  pp.  iii,  170,  i?., 
192.  Among  the  periodicals,  "The  Hist<mcal 
Magazine  "  was  contwued,  as  were  llie  "  United 
States  Service  Magazine,"  ^e  "Array  md 
Navy  Journal,"  and  "The  P^ebellion  Bec- 
ord;"  Grazlay's  "Pacific  Monthly,"  a  period- 
ical published  in  the  interest  of  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Pacific  slopej  contained  manj 
valuable  articles  on  the  history  of  that  region; 
"The  Old  Flag,"  a  newspaper  first  published 
by  Union  Prisoners,  at  Camp  Ford,  Tyler,  Tex- 
as, also  appeared  in  lithographic  fiic-simile 
during  the  year. 

In  Ecclesiastical  History ,  1865  was  more 
prolific  than  almost  any  previous  year,  and 
many  of  the  works  possessed  great  merit.  The 
most  important  were :  "  A  History  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  the  United  Stat^of  Amm- 
ca,"  by  Rev.  E.  H.  GiUett^  D.  D.;  "Fiatwy 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,"  by  Abel  Stevens, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  vol.  ii ;  "  The  Planting  and 
Training  of  American  Methodism ; "  "  The  Cen- 
tenary of  American  Metiiodism :  a  Sketch  of 
its  History,  Theology,  Practical  System,  and 
Success,"  prepared  by  order  of  the  Centenary 
Committee  of  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  by  Abel  Stevens, 

D.  D.,  LL.  D.  With  a  Statement  of  the  Plan  of 
the  Centenary  Celebration  of  1866,  by  John 
McClintock,  D.  D.;  "History  of  Congr^ation- 
alism  from  about  a.  d.  250  to  the  Present 
Time,"  in  continuation  of  the  account  of  the 
Origin  and  Earliest  History  of  this  System  of 
Church  Polity,  contained  in  "  A  View  of  Cot- 
gregationalism,"  by  George  Pnnchard.  Second 
edition,  rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged,  2  vols.; 
"  The  Church  of  the  First  Three  Centuries;  or, 
Notices  of  the  lives  and  Opinions  of  the  E^lf 
Fathers,  with  special  Reference  to  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  illustratang  its  late  Ori^n  and 
gradual  Formation,"  by  Alvan  Lamson,  D.  D. 
bccond  edition,  revised  and  enlarged;  "History 
of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian 
Church  by  the  Apostles,"  by  Dr.  Augustus 
Neander;  translated  from  the  German,  by  J. 

E.  Eyland.  Translation  revised  and  corrected 
according  to  the  Fourth  German  Edition,  by 
E.  G.  Robinson,  D.  D.;  "A  Gena^  History 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  Era  until  the  Present 
Time,"  by  M.  rAbb6  J.  E.  Darras.  From  the 
last  French  edition,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  the  Most  Rev.  M.  J.  Spalding,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  Balthnore,  vol.  i. ;  "History  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  from  its  Foundation  to 
the  Present  Time,"  translated  from  the  French 
of  J.  M.  8.  Daurignao  by  James  CleDieDts  3 
vols.;  "The  Oriental  Church  and  the  Latin,*' 
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bj  Jonas  King,  upwards  of  forty  years  Mis- 
aonary  in  Palestine  and  Greece;  Translation 
from  the  Original  Greek  of  a  Pamphlet  entitled 
'Letters  of  the  Most  Pions  King,  and  of  the 
Most  Holy  Patriarchs,  concerning  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Most  Holy  Synod,  with  an  Ex- 
position of  the  Orthodox  Faith  of  the  Eastern 
Catholic  Church,'"  by  William  0.  King,  of 
Athens,  Greece;  "The  Russo-Greek  Church," 
by  a  former  Resident  of  Russia ;  "  A  Few  His- 
toric Records  of  the  Church  in  the  Diocese  of 
Texas,  during  the  Rebellion.  Together  with  a 
Correspondence  between  Right  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Gregg,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Gil- 
lette;" "The  History  of  Methodism  within 
the  Bounds  of  the  Erie  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,"  by  Rev. 
Samuel  Gregg,  voL  i. ;  "  Contributions  to  the 
Eodesiastical  History  of  Essex  County,  Mass.," 
1  voL,  8vo;  "The  Earliest  Churches  of  New 
York  and  its  Vicinity,"  by  Gabriel  P.  Discs  way, 
A«  M.;  "A  Commemorative  Discourse,  de- 
livered in  the  New  South  Church,  Church 
Green,  Boston,  December  25, 1864,  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  its  Dedication,"  by  George  E. 
EDift,  D.  D.;  "The  Universalist Register,"  con- 
taining the  Statbtics  of  the  Denomination  for 
1865. 

In  BiooRApnT,  the  greatest  interest  centred 
around  the  memory  of  the  assassinated  Presi- 
dent, a  biographical  sketch  of  whom  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  work.  (See  Linooln, 
Abraham.)  A  list,  known  to  be  incomplete, 
gives  forty  volumes  of  memoirs,  memorials,  rem- 
imseencesi,  or  funeral  sermons,  relative  to  Pres- 
ident Lincoln.  Of  these,  the  most  prominent 
and  widely  curculated  biographies  were  those 
compiled  by  Frank  Crosby,  J.  H.  Barrett,  Hen- 
ry J.  Raymond,  L.  P.  Brockett,  and  J.  G.  Hol- 
land (we  give  them  in  the  order  of  their  publi- 
cation). Cheaper  and  briefer  memoirs  were 
published,  generally  though  not  always  without 
the  name  of  the  author,  by  T.  B.  Peterson  and 
Bi  others,  Philadelphia,  CarletoUj  Beadle  &  Co., 
Trent,  Filmer  &  Co.,  The  American  News  Co., 
and  T.  R,  Dawley,  New  York,  and  by  Wm.  V. 
Spencer,  and  B.  B.  Russell  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 
Another  da^  of  bic^aphical  sketches  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  were  the  memorial  volumes,  consisting 
of  a  brief  memoir,  and  the  public  exercises  con- 
nected with  the  funeral  services  conducted  on 
the  occasion  of  his  death,  either  by  municipal 
anthorities  or  in  churches  or  public  halls.  They 
included  sermons,  orajtions,  eulogies,  and  odes 
or  el^es,  delivered  at  these  memorial  services. 
Of  these  were:  "  The  Lincoln  Memorial,"  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Bunce  and  Huntington,  N.  Y. ; 
"  The  Memorial  Record  of  the  Nation's  Tribute 
to  Abraham  Lincoln,"  compiled  by  B.  F.  Mor- 
ris; "A  Memorial  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  late 
President  of  the  U.  S.,"  published  by  Ticknor 
and  Fields,  Boston;  "The  Promises  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Eulogy  on  Abra- 
ham lincoln,  Boston,  June  1, 1865,"  by  Charles 
Sumner;  "The  Journeys  of  Abraham  Lincoln; 
from  Springfield  to  Washington  in  1861,  as 


President  Elect,  and  from  "Washington  to  Spring- 
field, 1865,  as  President  Martyred,"  by  William 
T.  Coggeshall ;  "  The  Martyr  to  Liberty ; "  three 
Sermons  by  Richard  Eddy ;  "  Our  Martyr  Pre- 
sident, Abraham  Lincoln,  Voices  from  the  Pul- 
pit of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  with  the  Ora- 
tions of  Hon.  Geo.  Bancroft  and  Bishop  Simp- 
son;" "Sermons  preached  in  Boston  on  the 
Death  of  Abraham  Lincoln;  together  with  the 
Funeral  Services  in  the  East  Room  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion  at  Washington ;"  "A  Discourse 
occasioned  by  the  Death  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
preached  in  Boston,  April  16, 1865,"  by  Andrew 
L.  Stone,  D.  D.;  "Commemorative  Proceed- 
ings of  the  AthenjBum  Club  on  the  Death  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States,  April,  1865."  There  were  also  orations, 
reminiscences,  and  an  ode  delivered  and  pub- 
lished by  the  New  York  Historical  Society;  a 
discourse  before  the  Loyal  League,  by  Rev.  J. 
P.  Thompson,  D.  D. ;  and  proceedings  and  eu- 
logies in  most  of  the  Clubs  and  Scientific  Socie- 
ties. Memorial  volumes  were  also  published  by 
the  cities  of  Troy,  New  York,  and  some  others. 
A  funeral  oration  was  also  pronounced  by  Miss 
Emma  Harding  on  tlie  16tn  of  April,  and  sub- 
sequently published.  Another  volume,  combin- 
ing the  memorial  with  the  biogri^phical  record, 
was  "  The  Martjrr's  Monument ;  being  the  Pa- 
triotism and  Political  Wisdom  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, as  exhibited  in  his  Speeches,  Messages, 
Orders,  and  Proclamations,  from  the  Presiden- 
tial Canvass  of  1860  until  his  Assassination." 
Besides  these,  several  collections  were  made  of 
choice  passages  from  his  speeches,  letters,  and 
addresses ;  one  of  these  bore  the  titie  of  "  Gems 
from  Abraham  Lincoln,"  and  another,  "  The 
President's  Words."  Seven  different  volumes 
appeared,  containing  more  or  less  full  reports 
of  the  arrest  and  trial  of  the  assassins  and  con- 
spirators. Of  these,  one  is  in  French,  and  one 
is  mainly  occupied  with  the  details  of  the  pur- 
suit and  capture  of  Booth  and  his  accomplices. 
Of  Mr.  Andrew  Jolmson,  President  lincbln^s 
successor,  three  biographies  were  published,  one 
anonymous,  but  issued  by  Messrs.  Peterson  and 
Brother,  of  Philadelphia;  one  by  John  Savage, 
of  New  York;  and  one  introductory  to  a  volume 
of  his  speeches,  by  Frank  Moore.  There  were 
also  four  memoirs  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Grant  pub- 
lished during  the  year ;  an  anonymous  work, 
published  by  Peterson  and  Brother;  a  small 
biography,  by  C.  J.  Victor ;  another,  of  hardly 
greater  extent,  by  F.  "W.  H.  Stanfield;  and 
"  Grant  and  his  Campaigns,"  an  elaborate  work, 
derived  from  official  sources,  by  Henry  Copp6e, 
A,  M,  now  President  of  Lehigh  College,  Pa. 
Of  other  prominent  officers  of  the  array.  Gen. 
Sherman  received  the  honor  of  three  biographi- 
cal sketches,  one  by  T.  R.  Dawley,  another  by 
Rev.  P.  C.  Headley,  and  a  third,  with  a  full  and 
careful  account  of  his  campaigns,  under  the 
title  of  "  Sherman  and  his  Campaigns,"  by  Col. 
S.  M.  Bowman  and  Lieut.-CoL  R.  B.  Irwin ;  a 
biographical  sketch,  under  the  title  of  "  Kilpat- 
rick  and  Our  Cavalry,"  by  James  Moore,  M.  D^ 
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oommemorates  tlie  services  of  that  brilliant 
cavalry  officer ;  the  Oentary  Association  pub- 
lished a  memorial  of  Cren.  James  8.  Wadsworth 
and  CoL  Peter  A.  Porter,  two  brave  officers 
alain  in  1864,  prepared  by  W.  J.  Iloppin,  and 
F.  S.  Oozzens ;  Rev.  P.  0.  Headley,  in  addition 
to  his  Hoy  ^8  Life  of  Sherman,  already  mentioned, 
prepared  a  "  Life  of  (xen.  Sheridan,"  a  "  Life  of 
V  ice-Admiral  Farragut,"  and  one  of  Captain 
Ericsson,  inventor  of  the  Monitor ;  Rev.  Henry 
Clay  Trumbull,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Knight- 
ly Soldier,"  gave  a  very  interesting  memoir  of 
Miyor  Henry  Ward  Camp,  of  the  10th  Connecti- 
cut Volunteers ;  Mrs.  P.  A.  Hanaford,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Young  Captain,"  a  memorial 
of  Capt.  Richard  Derby,  15th  Mass.  Vols.,  and 
Judge  Bacon,  of  Utica,  one  of  his  son,  Ac^utant 
William  Kirkland  Bacon. 

Of  other  prominent  deceased  citizens  there 
were  ^ye  memorials  and  discourses  of  the  late 
Edward  Everett,  one  each  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hedge 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood,  a  Memorial  published  by 
the  Kew  England  Historical  and  Genealo^oaL 
Society,  and  "  The  Proceedings  of  the  Thureday 
Evening  Club^"  on  the  occasion  of  his  death, 
and  a  Memorial  from  the  City  of  Boston ;  Dr. 
Samuel  W.  Frauds  published  a  Memoir  of  the 
late  Dr.  Valentine  Mott ;  the  second  and  con- 
cluding volume  of  the  Autobiography,  Corre- 
spondence, etc.,  of  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D., 
edited  by  Charles  Beecher,  D.  D.,  made  its  ap- 
I>earanco;  other  biographies  of  distinguished 
persons  were :  a  Memoir  of  Alice  B.  Haven, 
under  the  title  of  "  Cousin  Alice,"  by  her  sister ; 
Memoirs  of  Rev.  Beivjamin  C.  Cutler,  D.  D., 
late  Rector  of  St.  Ann's  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  by  Rev.  Horatio  Gray,  A.  M. ;  "  A  Trib- 
ute to  Rev.  T.  Starr  King,"  by  R.  Frothing- 
liam ;  a  Memorial  of  Albert  Drake,  with  Funeral 
Discourse,  etc.,  by  Rev.  E.  K.  Alden ;  a  sketch 
of  the  Life  of  James  William  Wallack,  senior, 
late  stage  actor  and  manager ;  "  Life  and  Letters 
of  Rev.  James  May,  D.  D.,"  by  Rev.  Alexander 
Shiras,  A.  M. ;  "  Life  and  Services  of  Joseph 
Warren,"  by  Richard  Frothingham ;  "  Life  of 
John  Jacob  Astor,"  by  James  Parton ;  *'  The 
Life  of  Horace  Mann,"  by  his  wife ;  "  William 
Jackson  Davis,  in  memoriam,"  by  H,  B.  Daw- 
son ;  *'  Eulogy  on  Thomas  Crawford,"  by  Thomas 
Hicks,  N.  Aj  "Life  of  Pauline  Cushman,  the 
celebrated  Union  Spy  and  Scout,"'  by  F.  L. 
Sarmiento ;  "  A  Colored  Man's  Reminiscences 
of  James  Madison,"  by  Paul  Jennings ;  "  The 
Faithful  Shepherd:  a  Man  Mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tures," a  memoir  published  in  Northampton, 
Mass. ;  Jamie  McClintock,  a  memoir  by  Rev. 
I.  A.  Cornelison ;  "Reminiscence  of  Sixty-four 
Years  in  the  Ministry,  by  Rev.  Henry  Boehm, 
Bishop  Asbury's  Travelling  Companion," 
edited  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Wakeley;  "  Autobiog- 
raphy  of  Elder  Osbom,  an  Itinerant  Minister 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  which 
is  added  a  brief  Memoir  of  Rev.  Hezekiah  C. 
Wooster; "  "The  Uiyust  Judge:  a  Memorial 
of  Roger  Brooke  Taney,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States;"  "The  Life  of  John  Brainerd, 


brother  of  David  Brainerd,  and  his  SucoesBor  as 
Missionary  to  the  Indians  of  New  Jersey,"  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Brainerd,  D.  D. ;  "David  Wood- 
bum,  the  Mountain  Missionary,"  by  Cams 
Brandon ;  "Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Adams," 
by  her  husband;  "A  Memorial  of  Closing 
Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Rev.  George  B.  little;" 
"  ^[emoir  and  Sermons  of  Rev.  Francis  A  Baker, 
Priest  of  the  Congregation  of  St  Paul,"  edited 
by  Rev.  A.  F.  Hewitt;  Mr.  W.  0.  Van  Honi, 
a  German  author  of  considerable  ability,  has 
published  in  German  a  number  of  small  volumes 
containing  biographical  sketches  of  Benjamin 
Franklio,  Greorge  Stephenson,  James  Watt,  Jdm 
Jacob  Astor,  and  Louis  Napoleon.  Mr.  'William 
L.  Stone  has  completed  a  memoir  commenced 
by  his  father,  entitled  "The  Life  and  Times  of 
Sir  WUliam  Johnson."  There  have  been  also 
brief  and  somewhat  sensational  biographies 
published  of  "  Semmes,  the  Pirate ; "  "John  T. 
Beall,  the  Pirate  Spy;"  "Robert  Cobb  Ken- 
nedy,  the  Incendiary  Spy;"  and  "The  Life 
and  Adventures  of  Jeflf.  Davis,"  the  last  by 
McArone  (the  late  George  Arnold).  Among 
the  sensational  books  of  the  year  was  also  one 
entitled  "  The  Love-Life  of  Dr. Kane;  contain- 
ing the  Correspondence  and  a  History  of  the 
Acquaintance,  Engagement,  and  Secret  Mar- 
riage between  Elisha  Kent  Kane  and  Margaret 
Fox,  with  fao-similes  of  Letters  and  her  Por- 
trait" Of  biographies  of  men  of  other  conn- 
tries  or  times,  we  have  "Life  of  Philip  Dod- 
dridge, D.  D.,  with  Notices  of  some  of  his  Con- 
temporaries," by  D.  A.  Harsha;  also  a  "Life  of 
Rev.  James  Hervey,"  by  the  same  author; 
"  Wilhelm  TcU,"  the  life  by  SchiUer  (m  Ger- 
man); "The  Life  of  John  Mary  Decalogne, 
Student  in  the  University  of  Paris,"  translated 
from  the  French;  "The  Martyr  of  Lebanon," 
by  Rev.  Isaac  Bird;  "Life  of  Mwy  Anne 
Schimmelpennmck,  author  of  'Memoirs  of  the 
Port  Royalists,' "  edited  by  Christiana  C. 
Hankin;  "Memorials  of  Samuel  Gumey,  the 
Famous  London  Banker,"  by  Mrs.  Mdart; 
William  Forsyth's  "life  of  Marcus  Tnllius 
Cicero;"  "The  life  of  Felix  Mendelsshon 
Bartholdy  "  from  the  German  of  Lampadius, 
with  supplementary  sketches  by  Julius  Bene- 
dict, Henry  F.  Chorley,  Ludwig  RUstab,  Baj- 
ard  Taylor,  R.  S.  Willis,  and  G.  S.  Dwi^t. 
Edited  and  translated  by  W.  L.  Gage;  **The 
Mother  of  the  Wesleyst  a  Biogr^hy,"  byRer. 
John  Kirk ;  Silvio  Pellioo's  biography  of  Fran- 
cesca  da  Rimini  (in  Italian).  The  life  of  Jnlins 
CfiBsar,  by  Napoleon  III.,  was  issued  in  six  dif- 
ferent editions,  two  of  them  in  French.  Othw 
biographies  of  this  class  were — "  Diary  of  David 
How,  Private  in  Colonel  Paul  Dudley  Sargent's 
Regiment  of  the  Massachusetts  line  in  the  Army 
of  the  American  Revolution,"  from  the  Orig- 
inal Manuscript,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch  of 
the  Author,  by  George  Wingate  Chase,  and  Il- 
lustrative Notes  by  Henry  B.  Dawson;  "A 
Political  Epistle  to  His  Excellency  George 
Washington,  Esq.,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Armies  of  the  United  States  of  America,  byap 
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Inhabitant  of  Maryland.  To  wliich  is  annexed 
a  short  Sketch  of  (Jeneral  Washington's  Life 
and  Character."   Ann^olis,  1791 ;  New  York, 

Sivately  reprinted ;  "WashiDgtoniana;  or,  The 
emorial  of  the  Death  of  George  Washington, 
giving  an  Account  of  the  Funeral  Honors  paid 
to  his  Memory,  with  a  list  of  Tracts  and  Vol- 
omes  .printed  upon  the  Occasion,  and  a  Cata- 
logue of  Medals  commemorating  the  Event," 
by  Franklin  B.  Hough ;  "  The  Adventures  of 
Christopher  Hawkins,  containing  Details  of  his 
Captivity,  Escape  from  the  Prison  Ship,  etc., 
wntten  by  Himself"  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Charles  J.  Bushnell;  "  Life  and  Letters 
of  Frederick  W.  Robertson,  M.  A.,  Incumbent 
of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton : "  edited  by  Stop- 
ford  A.  Brooki  M.  A. ;  "  Hesperus :  or,  Forty- 
flve  Dog-Post-Days :  a  Biography."  From  the 
German  of  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter,  trans- 
lated by  Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks;  "Richard 
Cobden,  the  Apostle  of  Free  Trade,  his  Political 
Career  and  Public  Services :  a  Biography,"  by 
John  McGilchrist;  "Hope  for  the  Hopeless: 
an  Autobiography  df  John  Vine  Hall,  author 
of  the  Sinner's  Friend,"  edited  by  Rev.  New- 
man Hall,  LL.D. ;  "  life  and  Character  of  J.  H. 
Van  der  Palm,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Oriental 
Language,  etc.,  at  the  University  of  Ley  den," 
sketched  by  Nicholas  Beets,  D.  D.,  translated 
from  the  Dutch  by  J.  P.  Westervelt;  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Life  of  William  Shakspeare,  with  an 
Essay  toward  the  E:q)ression  of  his  Genius,  and 
an  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
English  Drama."  by  Richard  Grant  White; 
"  Life  of  Michael  Angelo,"  by  Hermann  Grimm. 
Translated,  with  the  author's  sanction,  by  Fanny 
Elizabeth  Bunnett,  2  vols. ;  "  Dante  as  Philoso- 
pher, Patriot,  and  Poet,  with  an  Analysis  of 
the  Divina  Commedla,  its  Plot  and  Episodes," 
by  Vincenzo  Botta ;  "  Sir  Charles  Henry  Frank- 
land,  Baronet ;  or,  Boston  in  the  Colonial 
Tunes,"  by  Elias  Nason,  M.  A.  Among  the 
biographies  may  properly  be  included  a  number 
of  lives  of  t^e  Saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  first  published  in  the  United  States 
during  the  year  1865.  Among  these  were — "  The 
life  and  Miracles  of  Saint  Philomena,  Virgin 
and  Martyr,  whose  sacred  body  was  lately  dis- 
covered in  the  Catacombs  of  Rome,  and  thence 
transferred  to  Magnano,  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,"  from  the  French ;  "  Life  of  Samt  An- 
tony, of  Padua,  of  the  Order  of  Friars  Minor," 
by  FaUier  Servais  Dicks ;  "  The  Life  of  Blessed 
Paul  of  the  Cros^  Founder  of  the  Congregation 
of  Discalc^  Clerks  of  the  Most  Holy  Cross  and 
Passion  of  Jesus  Christ,"  written  by  Father 
Pius  of  the  Name  of  Mary,  translated  by  Father 
Ignatius  of  S.  Paul. 

Among  the  collective  Mographies  the  most 
important  were — "Annals  of  the  American 
Polpit,"  etc.,  by  WDliam  B.  Sprague,  D.  D. 
Vol  viii..  Unitarian  Congregational ;  "  South- 
em  Generals,  Who  they  are  and  What  they 
have  done,"  by  William  Parker  Snow;  "Our 
Great  Captains,  Grant,  Sherman,  Thomas,  Sheri- 
dan, and  Farragut,"  by  L.  P.  Brockett,  A.  M. ; 


"  Lives  made  Sublime :  or,  Sketches  of  Christian 
Men  who  adorned  their  Lives  with  Good 
Works ; "  "  National  Jewels :  Washington,  Dn- 
coln,  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Revolution,"  by 
Rev.  Andrew  Manship ;  "  The  Perfect  light : 
or,  Seven  Hues  of  Christian  Character,"  by 
Julia  M.  Olin;  "Lessons  from  Biography  for 
Young  Men;"  Contes  Biographiquea^  by  Ma- 
dame E.  Foa ;  "  The  New  Jersey  Conference 
Memorial,  containing  Biographicid  Sketches  of 
all  Deceased  Members,  includhig  those  who  have 
died  in  the  Newark  Conference;"  "Women 
of  the  South  distinguished  in  Literature,  illus- 
trated with  Portraits  on  Steel,"  by  Mary  For- 
rest a  new  edition;  "A  Biographical  History 
of  tne  Fine  Arts :  or.  Memoirs  of  the  lives  and 
Works  of  Eminent  Painters.  Engravers,  Sculp- 
tors, and  Architects,  from  tne  Earliest  Ages  to 
the  Present  Time,"  by  Sheaijashub  Spooner, 
new  edition,  2  vols. ;  "  The  Cydopeedia  of  Biog- 
raphy :  a  Record  of  the  lives  of  Eminent  Per- 
sons," by  Parke  Godwin,  new  edition,  with  a 
Supplement  brought  down  to  1865,  by  George 
Sheppard ;  "  Supplement  to  the  Cyclopaadia  of 
American  literature,  including  Obituaries  of 
Authors,  Continuations  of  former  Articles,  with 
Notices  of  Earlier  and  Later  Writers  omitted  in 
previous  Editions,"  by  E.  A.  Duyckinok. 

Genealogical  toarls  properly  come  under  this 
head.  Of  these  there  were—"  A  Brief  Gene- 
alogy of  the  Descendants  of  William  Hutchinson 
and  Thomas  Oliver  reprinted,  with  additions, 
from  the  'N.  E.  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Register;'"  "A  Memorial  of  John,  Henry, 
and  Richard  Townsend,  and  their  Descend- 
ants;" "The  Pratt  Family;  or,  The  Descend- 
ants of  Lieut  William  Pratt,  one  of  the  First 
Settlers  of  Hartford  and  Saybrook,  with  Gene- 
alogical Notes  of  John  Pratt  of  Hartford. 
Peter  Pratt  of  Lyme,  John  Pratt  (Taylor)  of 
Saybrook,"  by  Rev.  F.  W.  Chapman,  A.  M. ; 
"  The  Burke  and  Alvord  Memorial  ;  "  "A 
Genealogical  Account  of  the  Descendants  of 
Richard  Burke,  of  Sudbury,  Mass,"  compiled 
by  John  Alonzo  Bou telle,  of  Wobum,  Mass., 
for  William  A.  Burke,  of  Lowell,  Mass. ;  "  An- 
thony Stoddard,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  his  De- 
scendants," a  Genealo^  originally  compiled 
by  Charles  and  Elyah  w.  Stoddard,  and  pub- 
lished in  1849 :  rensed  and  enlarged  by  Ely  ah 
W.  Stoddard,  and  republished  in  1865. 

The  number  of  Theological  woeks  was  larger 
than  in  1864.  Among  those  of  a  doctrinal 
character  were — "The  Lives  and  Doctrines  of 
the  Apostles,"  by  Rev.  S.  J.  Fletcher;  "A 
Treatise  on  Despondency  in  the  Pursuit  of 
Piety,  followed  by  one  on  Temptations,"  by 
Rev.  P.  J.  Michel,  translated  from  the  French ; 
"  South  Church  Lectures,  Discourses  upon 
Christian  Doctrine,  delivered  in  the  South  Bap- 
tist Church,  New  York,  on  Sabbath  Evenings, 
from  January  to  April,  1868,"  by  Clergymen 
of  New  York,  representing  Six  Evangelical 
Denommations;  "Almighty  Grod  and  His  Per- 
fections," by  the  Rev.  J.  Furniss,  C.  S.  S.  R. ; 
"  The  Laws  of  God  as  Contained  in  the  Ten 
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Oommandmenta,  Explained  and  Enforced,"  hj 
WiUiam  S.  Plumer,  D.  D.,  LL.D.;  "Medita- 
tions on  the  Essence  of  Ohristianity  and  on  the 
Religious  Questions  of  th^  Day,"  by  M.  Guizot, 
translated  from  the  French ;  "  The  Words  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,"  by  Rudolf  Stier,  D.  D.,  trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope,  and  revised  by 
Jamee  Strong,  S.T.D.,  and  Henry  B.  Smith, 
D.  D. ;  "  The  Love  of  Religious  Perfection ;  or 
How  to  Awaken,  Increase,  and  Preserve  it  in 
the  Religious  Soul,"  by  Father  Joseph  Bay  ma, 
translated  from  the  Latin ;  "  Sermons  preached 
in  the  Second  Church,  Dorchester,"  by  James 
H.  Means;  "Our  Faith;  the  Victory:  or,  a 
Comprehensive  View  of  the  Principal  Doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  Religion,"  by  Rev.  John 
McGill,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Richmond;  "Remem- 
ber Mo ;  or,  the  Holy  Communion,"  by  Ray 
Palmer,  D.  D.;  "Our  Vows:  a  Work  to  be 
read  in  Preparation  for  Baptism,  Confirmation, 
and  the  Eucharist,"  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Lowndes,  M.  A.,  revised  and  adapted  to  Use 
in  the  Church  in  the  United  States ;  "  An  Ex- 
position of  the  Thtrty-nine  Articles,  Historical 
and  Doctrinal,  by  Edward  Harold  Browne, 
D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely,  Ist  American  from 
the  6th  English  edition :  edited,  with  Notes,  by 
J.  "Williams,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Connecticut ; " 
"Catholic  Anecdotes;  or  the  Catechism  in 
Examples :  the  Apostles*  Creed,"  etc.,  translated 
from  the  French  by  Mrs.  J.  Sadlier;  "A  Criti- 
cal and  Grammatical  Commentary  on  St  Paul's 
Epistles  to  the  PhDippians,  Colossians,  and  to 
Philemon,  with  a  Revised  Translation,"  by 
Right  Rev.  Charles  J.  ElUcott,  D.  D.;  "The 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah  Translated  and  Explained," 
by  Joseph  Addison  Alexander,  D.  D.,  revised 
edition,  2  vols. ;  "  A  Commentary  on  the  Gos- 
pels, Matthew,"  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Lange,  D.  D. 
Translated,  with  Additional  Notes,  by  PhDip 
Schafi;  D.  D.  and  others ;  "Notes  on  the  Book 
of  Genesis,"  by  C.  H.  Mackintosh ;  "  Expository 
Thoughts  on  the  Gospels,  for  Family  and 
Private  Use,  with  the  Text  Complete,"  by  die 
Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle— St.  John;  "A  Critical  and 
Grammatical  Commentary  on  the  Pastoral  Epis- 
tles," by  the  Right  Rev.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.  D. ; 
"  A  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  coraprisinff 
its  Antiquities,  Biography,  Geography,  and 
Natural  History,  being  a  Condensation  of  the 
Larger  Dictionary,"  edited  by  William  Smith, 
LL.  D. ;  "  A  CyclopaBdia  of  Biblical  Literature," 
originally  edited  by  John  Kitto,  D.  D.,  F.  S.  A. : 
third  editicm^  greatly  enlarged  and  improved, 
edited  by  William  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.  D., 
three  volumes;  "The  New  Testament  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  with  Explana- 
tory Notes  and  Practical  Observations,"  by 
Rev.  Lyman  Cobb,  D.  D. 

Of  works  m  Polemic  Thcohgyy  the  following 
were  the  most  important :  "  What  is  Confirma- 
tion, or  the  Laying  On  of  Hands  ?  The  Ques- 
tion  answered  to  Strangers  in  the  Church, 
with  an  Appendix,  showing  by  Testimony  that 
a  similar  Custom  anciently  existed,  and  is  still 
•bserved  among  the  Jews,"  by  the  Rev.  David 


G.  Hasldns;  "Christ^s  Second  Coming:  Is  it 
Pre-millennial  or  Post-millennial  f  Scripturally, 
Historically,  and  Philosophically  considered, 
with  a  Reply  to  Profl  Shedd  on  Eschatology, 
etc.,  and  Remarks  on  an  Article  on  the  same 
Subject,  by  Rev.  E.  F.  Hatfield,  D.  D.,"  by 
Rev.  R.  C.  Shimeall ;  "Mater  AdmirabDis;  or 
First  Fifteen  Years  of  Mary  Immaculate,"  by 
Rev.  Alfred  Monnin,  translated  from  the 
French  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  Mount  St. 
Vincent,  N.  Y. ;  "Morning  Lectures:  Twenty 
Discourses  delivered  before  the  Friends  of 
Progress  in  the  City  of  New  York,"  by  Andrew 
Jackson  Davis;  " Universalism :  its  Doctrines 
and  theirFoundations,"by  Rev.  L.  J.  Fletcher; 
"Childhood  and  Manhood  of  the  Spirit  in 
Jesus ;  and  "  New  Year's  Gifts  of  the  Spirit ; " 
Two  Discourses,  by  Rev.  0.  B.  Frothing- 
ham ;  "  Reply  to  the  *  Christian  Examiner '  on 
Catholicity  and  Naturalism ;  "  "Sermons  on  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  on  His  Blessed  Mother," 
by  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman ;  **  Evi- 
dences of  Divine  Revelation,  in  a  Letter  to  a 
Judge,"  by  Ichabod  S.  Spencer,  D.  D. ;  "  The 
Unisons  of  the  Liberal  Faith :  "  a  Discourse  by 
Rev.  0.  B.  Frothingham;  "Tract  Number 
Ninety :  Remarks  on  Certain  Passages  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,"  by  John  Henry  Newman, 
D.  D. ;  "The  Month  of  Mary,"  for  the  Use  of 
Ecclesiastics ;  "  Lectures  on  M.  R^-nan^s  *  Vie- 
de  J^sus, '  "  by  John  Tullocl^  D.  D.,  Principal 
of  the  College  of  St.  Mary's  in  the  University 
of  St.  Andrew's,  with  an  Introduction  by  Rev. 
J.  W.  Wiley,  D.  D.;  "Congregationalism: 
What  It  Is:  Whence  It  Is:  How  It  Works: 
Why  it  is  Bettor  than  any  Other  Form  of  Church 
Government;  and  its  Consequent  Demands," 
by  Henry  M.  Dexter,  D.  D.  [**  Lessons  troxa  the 
Worid  of  Matter  and  the  Worid  of  Man,"  by 
Theodore  Parker:  selected  from  Notes  of 
Unpublished  Sermons,  by  Ruftis  Ldghton; 
"  The  Person  of  Christ,  the  Miracle  of  History, 
with  a  Reply  to  Strauss  and  R6nan,  and  a  Collec- 
tion of  Testimonies  of  Unbelievers,"  by  Philip 
SchaflT,  D.  D. ;  "The  Verdict  of  Reason  upon 
the  Question  of  the  Future  Punishment  of 
Those  who  Die  Impenitent,"  by  H.  M.  Dexter, 
D.  D. ;  "Reason  in  Religion,"  by  Frederick 
Henry  Hedge,  D.  D.;  "The  Radical  Creed:" 
a  Discourse  by  Rev.  David  A.  Wasson ;  "  The 
Unity  of  the  Spirit,  not  Unbroken  Episcopal 
Succession,  the  Revealed  Bond  of  Peace  to  uie 
Church,"  by  Rev.  Mason  Gallagher,  Rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Evangelists,  Oswego ;  "  Scrip- 
ture Baptism  Defended,"  by  Rev.  John  Leving- 
ton ;  "  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  H.  Potter, 
D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  with  Replies  of  the  Rev.  S.  H. 
Tyng,  D.  D.,  E.  H.  Canfield,  D.  D.,  John  Cotton 
SmiSi,  D.  D.,  W.  A.  Muhlenberg,  D.  D. ;  "Re- 
view of  a  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Diocese  of  New  York,  from  the  Bishop,"  by  n 
Presbyter;  "Essays  on  the  Supernatural  Origin 
of  Christiani^,  with  a  Special  Reference  to  3ie 
Theories  of  R^nan,  Strausc,  and  the  Tubingen 
School^"  by  Rev.  George  P.  Fisher,  A.  M.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  History  in  Yale  College ;  "  The 
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Vicarious  Sacrifice,  Grounded  on  Principles 
of  Universal  Obligation,"  by  Horace  Bushnell, 
D.D.;  "History  or  Romance?  an  Answer  to 
R^nan"  (in  German),  by  Rev.  Dr.  Osterzu; 
*•  Eternal  Penalty:  Nine  Essays  from  'The 
Northwestern  Church,' "  by  Hugh  Miller 
Thompson,  P'^fessor  of  Church  History  in 
Nashotah  Theological  Seminary ;  "  Slavery  and 
Southern  Methodism :  Two  Sermons  preached 
in  the  Methodist  Church  in  Newnan,  Georgia," 
by  the  Pastor,  Rev.  John  H.  Caldwell;  "The 
End,  as  Foretold  in  Daniel,  with  an  Exposition 
of  Some  Numbers,  and  the  Chronology  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,"  by  Redford  A.  Watkinson ; 
"History  of  Rationalism :  embracing  a  Survey 
of  the  Present  State  of  Protestant  Theology,  by 
the  Rev.  John  F.  Hurst,  A.  M.,  with  an  Appen- 
dix of  Dterature ;  "The  Reformed  Church  of 
Qiristendom ;  or  the  Duties  of  Liberal  Chris- 
tiins  to  the  Natural  Faith  at  this  Crisis  of 
Opinion : "  a  Sermon,  by  Rev.  H.  "W.  BeUows, 
D.D. 

The  number  of  RELiaiona  wokks  not  Theo- 
LooiCAL  (aside  from  religious  books  for  chil- 
dren which  form  a  distinct  class)  was  consid- 
erably smaUer  than  the  previous  year,  but  in- 
doded  a  considerable  number  of  very  valuable 
original  publications,  as  well  as  some  important 
r^pnts.  Of  the  former,  the  most  important 
were — "  The  Mystical  Rose ;  or,  Mary  of  Naza- 
reth, the  Lily  of  the  House  of  David,"  by 
ilaria  Josephine;  "Home  Scenes:  or,  Lights 
and  Shadows  of  the  Christian  Home; "  "Jesus 
in  Bethany,"  by  the  author  of  "  Allan  Came- 
ron;"  "  Christ  and  the  Sea:  or^ketches  of  His 
Works  and  Wonders  in  the  Deep,"  by  Rev. 
John  Spaulding,  late  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  American  Seaman's  Friend  Society ;  "  The 
Predictions  of  the  Prophets  which  have  been 
most  wonderfully  fulfiUed  since  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  Era,  and  especially  those 
Predictions  concerning  the  United  States  of 
America,"  by  Rev.  E.  P.  Royse ;  "  The  High 
Mountain  Apart:  or,  the  Desert  Place  a  De- 
light ; "  "  St  John  Land ;  a  Retroprospective :  in 
Two  Letters  supposed  to  be  written  some  Years 
hence ;"  "  Sermons  preached  at  the  Church  of 
St  Paul,  the  Apostle,  during  year  1864 ; "  "  Re- 
flected Light;  Dlustrations  of  the  Redeemer's 
Faithfulness  in  l^e  Happy  Deathbed  Experience 
of  Christians ; "  "  Counsels  to  Converts,"  by 
ifev.  A,  O.  George;"  "A  Sermon  of  Child- 
hood," by  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  S.  T.  D. ; "  "St 
Paul  in  Rome;  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Lega- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Rome," 
bjRev.  C.  M.  Butler,  D.  D. ;  "A  Pastor's  Re- 
view," a  Discourse  preached  in  Medway,  Mass., 
Ko7.  2, 1864,  on  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
Anther's  Ordination  and  Settlement,"  by  Jacob 
Ide,  D.  D.;  "The  Light  of  Life:  or,  the  True 
Idea  of  the  Soul,"  by  N.  S.  Saxton,  M.  D., 
Ureenpoint,  L.  I. ;  "  Hours  with  the  Toiling,  a 
Book  f:)r  Women ; "  "  Spiritual  Progress,"  by 
J.  W.  Cummings,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  N.  Y. ;  "  The  Christian  Armor,  with 
Dlnstrative  Selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry ; " 


"The  Believer's  Refnge;  or,  Meditationa  on 
Christ  and  Heaven,"  by  Joseph  P.  Thompson, 

D.  D. :  "A  Discourse  delivered  in  Harvard 
Church,  Charlestown,  March  12,  1866,  on  the 
25th  Anniversary  of  his  Ordination,"  by  George 

E.  EUis,  D.  D.,  with  an  Historical  Note;  "  The 
Missionary  Jubilee ;  an  Account  of  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Union  at  Philadelphia,  May  24-26,  1864, 
with  Commemorative  Papers  and  Discourses; " 
"  Our  Country:  its  Trials  and  its  Triumphs;  a 
series  of  Discourses  suggested  by  the  varying 
events  of  the  War  for  the  Union,"  by  George 
Peck.  D.  D.;  "Parochial  Sermons,"  by  Rev. 
Charles  Mason,  D.  D.,  late  Rector  of  Grace 
Church,  Boston,  with  a  brief  Memoir  of  the 
Author ;  "  Machpelah :  a  Book  for  the  Ceme- 
tery;" "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  I"  by  E. 
N.  Kirk.  D.  D.;  "  The  Waiting  Saviour,"  by 
E.  N.  Kirk,  D.  D.;  "Thoughts  on  the  Death 
of  Little  Children,"  by  S.  L  Prime,  D.  D., 
with  an  Appendix,  selected  from  various  au- 
thors, a  new  and  enlarged  edition;  "Hours 
among  the  Gospels:  or.  Wayside  Truths 
from  the  Life  of  Our  Lord,"  by  N.  C.  Burt, 
D.  D.;  "Notes  from  Plymouth  Pulpit;  a. Col- 
lection of  Memorable  Passages  from  the  Dis- 
courses of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  with  a  Sketch 
of  Mr.  Beecher  and  the  Lecture  Room,"  by 
Augusta  Moore,  a  new  edition,  revised  and 

geatly  enlargea.  "Questions  for  the  First 
alf  of  the  Christian  Year,"  by  Rev.  William 
R.  Huntington,  Worcester;  "Four  Years  in  the 
Old  World :  comprising  the  Travels.  Incidents, 
and  Evangelical  Labors  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer, 
m  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,"  by 
the  Author  of  "  The  Way  of  Holiness ; "  "  Vital 
Godliness,"  by  Rev.  W.  8.  Plumer,  D.  D. ; 
"Daily  Meditations,"  by  the  Rev.  (Jeorge  Bowen, 
Amierican  Missionary  to  Bombay,  India ;  "  Some 
Words  of  Promise; "  "  The  Soul  Gathered."  by 
the  Author  of  "  The  Way  Home; "  "  Book  of 
Worship,  for  Private,  Family,  and  Public  Use," 
by  W.  W.  Everts,  D.  D. ;  "  Golden  Sands  from 
the  Ocean  of  Divine  Wisdom^"  by  the  Author 
of  "Emma  Allen;"  "Gleanings  from  Pious 
Authors ; "  "  How  to  be  Saved :  or,  the  Sinner 
directed  to  the  Saviour, '  by  J.  H.  B.;  "Jesus 
and  the  Coming  Glory :  or.  Notes  on  Scripture," 
by  Joel  Jones,  LL.  D..  a  new  edition ;  "  An 
Essay  on  Temptation,"  by  E.  0.  Wmes,  D.  D. ; 
"Family  Prayers,  with  Forms  for  Occasional 
and  Private  Use,"  by  the  Rt  Rev.  Henry  W. 
Lee,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Iowa;  "New Fruits  from 
an  Old  Field,"  by  Rev.  Epher  Whittaker. 

Among  the  reprints  the  following  are  most 
noteworthy :  A  new  and  very  elegant  edition 
of  Jeremy  Taylor's  "  Rule  and  Exercise  of  Holy 
Living,"  and  "  Rule  and  Exercise  of  Holy  Dy- 
inc;"  "Ore  from  Precious  Mines;"  a  new 
edition  of  Paley's  "Horaj  Paulinae;"  "The 
Rhythm  of  Bernard  de  Morlaix,  Monk  of  Cluny, 
on  the  Celestial  Country,"  translated  by  Rev, 
J.  M.  Neale,  B.  D.,  Warden  of  Sackville  College ; 
"  Sermons  of  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,"  preached 
at  the  Metropolitan  Tabemacle,LoMon,  Eighth 
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Seriee;  "Sennons  on  Moral  Subjects,"  by  his 
Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman ;  "  Of  the  Imitation 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,"  translated  from  the 
Latin  of  Rer.  P.  J.  Amoudt,"  by  Rev.  J.  A.  M. 
Fastre ;  "  Life  in  Heaven :  there  Faith  is  changed 
to  Sight,  and  Hope  has  passed  into  Blissful  Fru- 
ition," by  the  Author  of  "Heaven  our  Home;" 
"Arbor  Vit©:  or,  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Tree  of  Life  (London,  1741),  privately  reprinted ; 
"Religious  Duty,"  by  Frances  Power  Cobbe; 
"Mary  the  Handmaid  of  the  Lord,"  by  the 
Author  of  the  SchOnberg-Ootta  Family  (Mrs. 
Charles) ;  "  The  Throne  of  Grace,"  by  the  Author 
of  "  The  Pathway  of  Promise; "  Words  to  the 
Winners  of  Souls,"  by  Rev.  Horatius  Bonar, 
D.  D.;  "The  Office  of  the  Dead,  according  to 
the  Roman  Ritual  and  Missal,  with  Gregorian 
Chants  in  Modem  Notation;"  "Meditations 
and  Considerations  for  a  Ritual  of  one  day  in 
each  month,"  compiled  from  tiie  writings  of 
Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus;  "  The  Year  of 
Mary :  or,  the  True  Servant  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin," translated  from  the  French  of  Rev.  M. 
d'Arville,  edited  by  Mrs.  J.  Sadlier ;  "  The  Cross 
of  Jesus:  or,  Heaven  on  Earth  to  Me,"  by  Rev. 
David  Thompson ;  "  Plain  Words  on  Christian 
Dving,"  by  Charles  John  Yaughn,  D.  D.; 
"  Voices  of  the  Soul  answered  in  God,"  by  Rev. 
John  Reid ;  "  The  Parables  read  in  the  Light 
of  the  Present  Day,"  by  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.  D. 
A  new  and  cheap  edition  of  Bnnyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  "  Manna  Crumbs  for  Hungry  ^uls," 
consisting  of  Excerpts  from  the  Letters  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Rutherford,  gathered  by  Rev.  W. 
P.  Breed,  D.  D.;  "Bible  Blessings,"  by  Rev. 
Uicliard  Newton,  D.  D.;  "Wanderings  over 
BiWe  Lands  and  Sens,"  by  the  Author  of  the 
SchOnberg-Cotta  Family  (Mrs.  Charles); 
"  Work :  or.  Plenty  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it," 
by  Margaret  Maria  Brewster,  a  new  edition. 

Works  on  Mobal  and  Intellectual  Soienoe 
are  not  very  numerous  in  any  year,  but  1865 
had  more  than  its  predecessor,  and  of  these,  six 
works  of  considerable  ability  were  original. 
They  were  as  follows :  "  Practical  Ethics,"  by 
Rev.  J.  W.  French,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Ethics 
U.  S.  Military  Academy,  to  which  are  added 
Lectures  on  Ethics  and  Jurisprudence;  "Know 
the  Truth,  a  Critique  on  the  Hamiltonian 
Theory  of  Limitation,  including  some  Strictures 
upon  the  Theories  of  Rev.  Henry  L.  Mansel  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,"  by  Jesse  H.  Jones;  "A 
View  at  the  Foundations :  or.  First  Causes  of 
Character,  as  operative  before  Birth,  from  Hered- 
itary and  Spiritual  Sources,"  etc.,  etc,  by  Wood- 
bury M.  Fernald ;  "  Brief  Outline  of  an  Analysis 
of  the  Human  Intellect;  intended  to  rectify 
the  Scholastic  and  Vulgar  Perversions  of  the 
Natural  Purposes  and  Methods  of  Thinking,  by 
rejecting  altogether  the  Theoretic  Confusion, 
the  Unmeaning  Arrangement^  and  Indefinite 
Nomenclature  of  the  Metaphysician,"  by  James 
Rush,  M.  D.,  2  vols.,  8vo;  "New  System  of 
Physiognomy,  or  the  Art  of  Knowing  Men  by 
their  Eyes,"  by  M.  Aguirre  de  Venero ;  "  Phys- 
ognomy,    ot   Signs   of  Character,   based   on 


Ethnology,  Physiology,  and  Phrenology."  Tlw 
reprints,  though  few  in  number,  were  works  d 
great  ability.  They  were— "The  Intuitiousof 
the  Mind  Inductively  Investigated,"  by  Rev. 
James  McCoah,  LL.  D.,  a  new  and  revised  edi- 
tion ;  "  An  Examination  of  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton's Philosophy,  and  of  the  Principal  Philo- 
sophical Questions  discussed  in  }As  Writijigs,^' 
by  John  Stuart  Mill,  ?  vols.,  and  "History  of 
the  Rise  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Ration- 
alism in  Europe,"  by  W.  E.  H.  I^ecky,  M.  A, 
2  vols.,  8vo. 

The  works  on  Physical  Science  did  not  ma- 
terially vary  in  number  from  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  though  their  distribution  in  ihe 
various  sub-classes  was  decidedly  different  In 
Astronomy  and  Meteorology^  but  a  single  vork 
appeared,  "  The  Report  of  the  Meteorolopst  of 
the  New  York  Skating-Club."  There  were 
indeed  Meteorological  Reports,  in  the  Rqwrtof 
the  Agricultural  Department,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  some  other  pnbli- 
oations,  but  no  distinct  vork  except  the  one 
named,  devoted  to  this  science,  and  none  to  as- 
tronomy, appeared  during  the  year.  In  Geol- 
ogy and  Mineralogy,  thanks  to  our  mining  in- 
terests, the  record  is  more  extenave.  Some  of 
them,  too,  were  works  of  great  value.  Am<Hig 
these  were—"  The  Geological  Survey  of  Califor- 
nia," by  J.  D.  Whitney,  State  Geol(^st,voLl; 
"Carboniferous  and  Jurassic  Fossils,"  by  F. 
B.  Meek;  "Triassio  and  Cretaceons  Fooals," 
by  W.  M.  Gabb;  "The  Mneral  Besooroes  d 
the  Pacific  States  and  Territories,"  a  Lecture 
by  the  Hon.  William  M.  Stewart,  U.  8.  Senator 
from  Nevada;  "Contributions  to  the  Ge^ogy 
and  Physical  Geography  of  Mexico,  hidnding  a 
Geological  and  Topograph  ical  M^,  with  Prices 
of  some  of  the  Principal  Mi"'"g  Districts:  to- 
gether with  a  graphic  Description  of  an  Ascent 
of  the  Volcano  Popocatapetl,"  edited  bj  Baron 
F.  W.  Von  Egloffstein.  The  Geologists  who 
were  conducting  the  G^olog^cal  Surrey  of  Can- 
ada, added  a  volume  to  their  report,  published 
jointly  in  Montreal  and  New  York.  It  w^ 
entitled,  "  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  Canadian 
Organic  Remains,  Decode  11.,  Graptolites  of  the 
Quebec  Group,"  by  James  Hall,  Svo.,  21  plates. 
Another  contribution  to  geological  science  wa^ 
"The  Cooling  Globe:  or,  the  Mechanics  ^ 
Geology,"  by  C.  F.  Winslow,  M.  D.,  author  of 
"  Cosmography,"  etc.  Dr.  Worthington  Hooker, 
Professor  in  the  Yale  Medical  College,  in  i«ir- 
suance  of  his  design  of  popularizing  science,  pub- 
lished during  the  year  as  part  third  of  his  Sci^ 
for  the  School  and  Family,  a  Treatise  on  lOn- 
eraloffy  and  Geology.  The  only  reprint  in  tha 
sub-class  was,  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Assaying  <tf 
Lead,  Copper,  Silver,  Gold  and  Mercmy; 
from  the  German  of  Th.  Bodemann  and  Bnmo 
Keil,  transited  by  W.  A.  Goodyear,  PIl  i^. 
In  Zoology  the  number  of  works  of  a  high  char- 
acter was  very  considerable.  Mr.  Daniel  Gi- 
raud  Elliot  issued  part  third  of  his  admirtole 
monograph  on  tiie  "  Tetraoninae  or  Grouse  Fam- 
ily ; "  Mr.  Augustus  RadcMe  Grote,  the  Curator 
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of  Entomologj  in  the  BuflGalo  Society  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  published  "  Notes  on  the  Sphin- 
gid»  of  Cuba ; "  Mr.  George  W.  Trjon,  Jr.,  issued 
a  third  volume  of  his  "  Contributions  to  Oon- 
cholog7,  containing  the  Synonymy  of  the  Spe- 
cies of  Strepomatidas  rMelanians)  of  the  United 
States ;  wiih  Critical  Observations  on  their  Affin- 
ities and  Descriptions ;  of  Land,  Fresh  Water, 
and  Marine  Mollusca,"  with  two  Plates.  The 
Essex  Institute  (Salem,  Mass.),  one  of  the  most 
efficient  Natural  History  Societies  in  the  coun- 
try, issued  a  "  Naturalist's  Directory  of  North 
America  and  the  West  Indies,"  and  published 
two  monographs  of  some  of  its  zealous  members, 
entitled,  ^*  Notes  on  the  Habits  of  some  Species 
of  Humble-Bees,  and  on  the  Leaf-Cutting  Bee," 
by  F.  W.  Putnam,  and  "The  Humble-Bees  of 
New  England  and  their  Pai-asitea,  with  Notices 
of  a  New  Species  of  Anthophorabia  and  a  New 
Genus  of  Proctotrupidce,"  by  A.  S.  Packai'd,  Jr. 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  at 
Cambridge,  have  commenced  the  publication 
of  an  niostrated  Catalogue  of  the  Museum,  and 
in  their  first  number  give  lists,  with  illustrations 
and  descriptions,  of  the  OpMurida)  and  Astrophy- 
tidae,  prepared  by  Theodore  Lyman.  They  also 
issue  a  periodical  Bulletin.  A  son  and  daughter 
of  Professor  Agassiz  have  made  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  science  in  wliich  their  father  stands 
preeminent,  in  a  little  volume  entitled,  "  Sea- 
side Studies  in  Natural  History,"  in  which  they 
describe  the  Radiates  found  on  the  coast  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. A  Spanish  naturalist,  Senor  Marco 
a  Rujas,  has  published  in  his  own  language,  in 
New  York,  a  brief  manual  of  Natural  HistoiT" 
entitled,  "  Bl  Reino  Animal  segun  la  elas»\fir 
eacion  de  CutyUr  6  Mistoria  Ineinta  de  loa  Seres 
amenadasy  a  Compaflada  de  Refleziones  muy 
utiles-"  In  popular,  as  distinguished  from  exact 
science,  we  have  "Superior  Fishing:  or,  the 
Striped  Baas,  Trout,  and  Black  Bass  of  the  Nor- 
thern States.  Embracing  full  Directions  for  Dr0ss- 
iog  artificial  flies,  with  the  Feathers  of  American 
Birds,  an  Account  of  a  Sporting  Visit  to  Lake 
Superior,"  etc.,  by  Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  author 
of  *'  The  Game  Fish  of  North  America ; "  and  a 
work  which,  while  making  little  pretension  to 
•cience  of  any  sort,  is  yet  very  interesting. 
"  Curious  Facts  in  the  History  of  Insects,  in- 
duding  Spiders  and  Scorpions.  A  complete 
collectioa  of  the  Legends  and  Superstitious  Be- 
lief and  Ominous  Si^  connected  witii  Insects ; 
U^ther  with  their  Uses  in  Medicine,  Art,  and 
as  Food,  and  a  Summary  of  their  Remarkable 
Injuries  and  Appearances,"  by  Frank  Cowan. 

The  works  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  Cherry 
ittry^  published  during  the  year,  were  of  no 
great  importance.  "  The  Annual  of  Scientific 
Discovery,  for  1865,"  gave  a  rSsumi  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  in  these  and  kin- 
dred Bciences ;  and  the  ^^  American  Journal  of 
Sdenoe  and  the  Arts,"  the  ablest  soientifio 
joomal- maintained  by  private  enterprise  in 
the  world,  had  its  usual  number  of  able  papers 
on  both  subjects.  Aside  from  these,  the  only 
original  publications  bearing  even  remotely  on 


Natural  Philosophy  were — *'Rays  of  Sunlight 
from  South  America,"  seventy  photographs,  by 
Alexander  Gardner,  and  a  treatise  on  the 
"  Preparation  and  Mounting  of  Microscopic  Ob- 
jects," by  Thomas  Davies.  Two  reprints  were 
issued,  one,  an  admirable  lecture  on  Radiation, 
by  Prof.  John  Tyndall ;  the  other,  a  sort  of  en- 
cyclopeedia  of  popular  science,  with  the  titie 
of  "That's  It,  or  Plain  Teaching."  The  only 
original  work  on  chemistry  was  "  Schultz  and 
Warker's  Mineral  Spring  Waters,  their  Chemi- 
cal Composition,  Physiologicid  Action,  and 
Therapeutical  Use,  with  a  Short  Review  of 
the .  History  of  Mineral  Waters,"  by  Carl 
Schultz. 

In  Political  and  Social  Science,  the  num- 
ber of  works  was  considerable,  and  some  of 
them  were  valuable  contributions  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subjects  of  which  they  treated.  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Carey,  one  of  the  highest  authorities 
on  Political  Economy  now  living,  published  a 
series  of  letters  under  the  titie  of  "The Way  to 
Outdo  England  without  Fighting  Her ; "  "  Let- 
ters to  the  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  Paper, 
the  Iron,  the  Farmers,  the  Railroads,  and  the 
Currency  Questions ; "  a  condensation  of  Mr. 
Carey's  peat  work,  "  The  Principles  of  Social 
Science,?'  by  Kate  McKean,  well  known  as  the 
author  of  several  popular  text-books,  was  also 
published  during  the  year,  under  tiie  titie  of 
"  Manual  of  Social  Science."  Other  works  of 
importance  on  political  and  social  science,  were 
— "  Words  for  the  People,  in  three  Parts,  I.  Civ- 
il Government,  II.  Government  of  the  United 
States,  IIL  Social  Duties,"  by  Origen;  "The 
Fiscal  Convention,  Hints  for  the  People,  etc., 
in  pro-forma  Debates  of  a  Convention  of  Dele- 
gates from  Different  Classes  and  Interests,  with 
a  Platform  of  Principles  unanimously  recom- 
mended to  the  National  Government."  "  The 
Curse^  or  the  Position  in  the  World's  History 
occupied  by  the  Race  of  Ham,"  by  Rev.  In- 
crease N.  Tarbox.  Prof.  Arthur  L.  Perry,  of 
Williams  College,  published,  near  the  close  of 
the  year,  "Elements  of  Political  Economy," 
which,  though  intended  as  a  text-book,  is  yet 
deserving  of  notice  for  its  clear  and  somewhat 
original  statement  of  the  principles  of  this 
science.  "The  Reconstruction  of  States,"  a 
Letter  of  M^or-Greneral  Banks  to  Senator 
Lane;  "The  Old  Farm  and  the  New  Farm,  a 
Political  Allegory,"  by  Francis  Hopkinson, 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Historicjd  Notes,  by  Benson 
J.  Lossing ;  "The  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth, 
shall  they  be  Enforced?"  speech  of  Wendell 
Phillips,  Esq.,  before  the  Legislative  Committee, 
February  28,  1865;  "England  and  America," 
a  Lecture  by  Goldwin  Smith ;  "  The  New  Man 
for  the  New  Times,"  a  Sermon  by  Rev.  H.  W. 
Bellows,  D.  D. ;  "  Woman's  Dress,  its  Moral 
and  Physical  Relations,"  by  Mrs.  M.  M.  Jones ; 
"  The  American  Union  shown  to  be  the  New 
Heaven  and  the  New  Eai-th,  and  its  Predicted 
Restoration  to  Life  within  Four  Years  from  it* 
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Death; "  ♦* Southern  Planters  and  the  Freed- 
men,"  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Waterbnry,  D.  D.  There 
were  also  a  very  considerable  number  of  publi- 
cations of  an  occasional  character,  relative  to 
the  Freedmen  and  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
States.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  were 
the  report  of  a  tour,  made  at  the  request  of 
the  President,  through  the  South,  by  Carl 
Schurz,  late  M^or-General  U.  S.  V.,  to  ascer- 
tain the  state  of  feeling  in  the  South,  and  the 
report  of  M^or-(Jeneral  Howard,  Commis- 
Edoner  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  Other 
works  belonging  to  this  class  were — "  The  Fe- 
nian's Progress,  a  Vision ;  also  the  Constitt:^on 
of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood;"  *' Washington 
Vision,"  by  "Wesley  Bradshaw ;  "  The  growth 
of  New  York;  "  two  editions  of  "The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence ;  "  **  Idols  of  the  Polls, 
an  Odd  Essay  on  What  is  Even  So,"  by  ArA- 
charr.  A  periodical,  bearing  the  title  of  "The 
Social  Science  Review,  a  Quarterlv  Journal  of 
Political  Economy  and  Statistics,"  edited  by 
Alexander  Delmar  and  Simon  Stem,  and  in- 
tended to  sustain  the  Political  and  Social  dog- 
mas of  the  Free  Traders  and  the  Democracy, 
was  commenced  in  January,  1865.  Of  repub- 
lications, the  most  noteworthy  were — "  Social 
Stutics,  or  the  Conditions  Essential  to  Human 
Happiness  Specified,  and  the  first  of  them  De- 
veloped," by  Herbert  Spencer.  .  This,  like  Mr. 
Spencer's  other  works,  was  ably  edited  by  Prof. 
E.  L.  Youmans.  Two  editions,  one  in  French 
the  other  in  Englidi,  of  M.  A.  Rogeard's  "  Po- 
litical Satire  on  Napoleon  III.,  Les  Fropos  de 
LdbienuSy'^^  were  issued. 

Under  the  head  of  Financial  and  Statisti- 
cal Science,  were  two  or  three  treatises  and 
essays  on  Finance,  among  which  were — "  A 
Critical  Examination  of  our  Financial  Policy 
during  the  Southern  Rebellion,"  by  Simon 
Newcomb ;  "  A  National  Currency,"  by  Sidney 
George  Fisher ;  a  "  Reply  to  the  Last ; "  "A  Na- 
tional Debt  a  National  Blessing."  Other  works 
belonging  to  tiiis  class  were — "  The  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  Manual,  containing  its  Princi- 
ples, Rules,  and  its  dififerent  Modes  of  Specula- 
tion, also,  a  Review  of  the  Stocks  dealt  in  on 
'Change,  Government  and  State  Securities, 
Railway,  Mining,  and  Petroleum  Stock,  etc.,"  by 
Henry  Hamon ;  "  The  Annual  Report  or  Vol- 
ume of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce ; " 
"  The  Merchant's  and  Banker's  Almanac ;  " 
The  Reports  of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Boston,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago  Chambers  of 
Commerce.  "  The  American  Annual  Cyclopcedia 
and  Register  of  Important  Events  of  the  Year 
1864,  ombracmg  Political,  Civil,  Military,  and  So- 
cial Affair8,Public  Documents,  Biography,  Statis- 
tics, Commerce,  Finance,  Literature,  Science,  Ag- 
riculture, and  Mechanical  Industry ; "  "  Cham- 
bers's EncyclopsBdia,  a  Dictionary  of  Universal 
Knowledge  for  the  People,  vol.  vii. ; "  **  The 
Report  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences," 
for  1868;  and  the  "Annual  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,"  for  1863-'64 ;  "  The  In- 


come Record,  a  List  giving  the  Taxable  In- 
come of  every  Resident  of  New  York  for  the 
Year  1868 ; "  "  The  Stranger's  Guide  and  Oom- 
plete  Hand-Book  to  the  City  of  New  York; " 
*^  Notices  of  the  Triennial  and  Annual  Cata- 
logues of  Harvard  University,  with  a  reprint 
of  the  Catalogues  of  1674r-1682  and  1700,"  by 
John  Langdon  Sibley^  A.  M. ;  '^  The  Manual  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York  for 
1865,"  with  maps,  etc ;  "  The  Connecticut  Reg- 
ister for  1865;"  The  Massachusetts  Register 
for  1865 ; "  "  The  New  Hampshire  Annual  Reg- 
ister and  United  States  Calendar  for  1865;" 
"  The  Vermont  Register  (Walton's)  and  Far- 
mer's  Almanac  for  1805; "  "Sadlier's  Cathode 
Almanac  and  Ordo  for  1865,  with  a  foil  Report 
of  the  Various  Dioceses  in  the  United  States, 
British  North  America,  and  Ireland;"  "The 
Tribune  Almanac  for  1866;"  "The  Evening 
Journal  Almanac  for  1866;"  "The  Franklm 
Almanac  for  1866;  "  "  The  Railroad  and  InsD^ 
ance  Almanac  for  1865 ; "  *'  The  American  Pho- 
tographic Almanac  for  1865,  being  an  Annual 
Appendix  to  Humphrey's  Journal  of  Photogra- 
phy and  the  Allied  Arts  and  Sciences,"  edited 
by  John  Fowler,  M.D.;  "The  Illustrated  An- 
nual of  Phrenology  and  Physiology  for  1865," 
by  S.  R.  Wells;  "The  Presbyterian  Historical 
Almanac  and  Annual  Remembrancer  of  the 
Church  for  1864,"  by  Joseph  M.  Willson ;  "  The 
Physician's  Visiting  List,  Diary,  and  Book  of 
Engagements  for  1866 ; "  '*  Carroll's  New  Prac- 
tied  Catalogue  of  Current  Miscellaneous  Books 
published  in  th  e  United  States."  Besides  these, 
there  were  thirty-two  Almanacs  having  sOTie 
specialty  of  statistics  or  information ;  and  about 
seventy-five  directories  of  cities  and  towns, 
giving  special  statistical  information  concerning 
tiiem.  There  were  also  ten  extensive  library 
catalogues  published  daring  the  year. 

Philology  is  not  a  science  which  is  ordina- 
rily prosecuted  with  much  advantage  amid  the 
din  of  war;  yet  several  very  vfduable  worfa, 
the  result  of  investigations  carried  on  during 
the  past  ^YQ  years,  were  published  in  1865. 
Noteworthy  among  these  are — "  Method  of  Phi- 
lological Study  of  the  English  Language,"  by 
Francis  A.  March,  Professor  of  the  English 
Language  and  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Philol- 
ogy in  Lafayette  CoUege,  Easton,  Pa.;  "Af- 
fixes in  their  Origin  and  Application,  exhibit- 
mg  the  Etymological  Structure  of  English 
Words,"  by  S.  S.  Haldeman,  A.M.;  "An  Ex- 
planatory and  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the 
Noted  Names  of  Fiction,  including  also  fe- 
miliar  Pseudonyms,  Surnames  bestowed  on 
Eminent  Men,  and  Analogous  Popular  Appella- 
tions often  referred  to  in  Literature  and  Con- 
versation," by  William  A.  Wheeler;  "The 
Emphatic  Diaglott,  containing  the  Origind 
Greek  Text  of  what  is  commonly  styled  the 
New  Testament,  according  to  the  Kecension  of 
Dr.  J.  J.  Griesbach,  with  an  Interiineafy  Word 
for  Word  English  Translation,  a  new  Emphatic 
Version,  based  on  the  Literiineary  Translation, 
on  the  Renderings  of  Eminent  Critics,  and  on  the 
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Varioos  Readings  of  the  Yatioan  Manosoript 
(No.  1,200),  in  the  Vatican  Library,  tc^ether 
with  lUnstrative  and  Explanatory  Foot  Notes, 
and  a  Copious  Selection  of  References,  to  the 
wholeof  which  is  added  k  valuable  Alphabeti- 
cal Appendix,"  by  B.  Wilson,  editor  of  the 
"Gospel  Banner,"  *' Sacred  Melodist,"  etc. 
Messrs.  Do  Vries,  Ibarra  &  Co.,  a  foreign  publish- 
ing house  of  Boston^  haye  issned  four  little 
Packet  Manuals,  entitled  respectively:  "Do 
You  Speak  French?"  "Do  You  Speak  Ger- 
man?" "Do  Yon  Speak  Spanish? "and  "Do 
You  Speak  Italian  ? ."  intended  to  facilitate  the 
efforts  of  beginners  in  acquiring  rapidly  a  col- 
loquial knowledge  of  those  languages.  The 
only  important  reprint  in  Philology  during  the 
year,  was  that  of  the  second  series  of  Mux 
iCoUer's  invaluable  "  Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Language,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain,  in  February,  Jtlarch,  April, 
and  May,  1863." 

In  MiKiNo,  Teohxolooy,  and  Mbohanical 
ScisxoB,  the  principal  interest  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  centred  in  the  discoveries  and 
search  for  petroleum.  Fourteen  volumes  of 
considerable  size,  besides  some  hundreds  of  re- 
ports of  investigations  by  chemists,  mining  and 
civil  engineers,  were  published  on  the  subject. 
Over  six  hundred  companies  were  formed,  and 
nearly  all  issued  pamphlets,  setting  forth  their 
claim's  upon  the  public  patronage.  Twelve,  and 
perhaps  more,  periodicals,  weekly  and  monthly, 
were  established,  giving  the  history,  progress, 
and  success  of  the  new  enterprises,  and  the 
price  and  fluctuations  of  petroleum  and  petro- 
leum stock.  Of  the  books  on  the  subject,  the 
foUowing  are  the  most  important :  "A  Practi- 
cal Treatise  on  Goal,  Petroleum,  and  other  Dis- 
tilled Oils,"  by  Abraham  Gesner,  M.D.,  F.G.S., 
second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  George 
Wddeai  Gesner;  "Coal  Oil  and  Petroleum: 
their  Origin,  History,  Gtiology,  and  Chemistry, 
with  a  view  of  tiieir  Importance  in  their 
Bening  upon  National  Industry,"  by  Henri 
Emi,  A.  M.,  M  D. ;  "  The  OU  Regions  of  Penn- 
svlvania,  showing  where  Petroleum  is  found, 
liow  it  is  obtained,  and  at  what  Cost,  with 
Hints  for  whom  it  may  concern,"  by  William 
Wright ;  "  Petrolia,  or  the  Oil  Regions  of  the 
United  States,"  by  Frank  B.  Wilkie;  "Pe- 
trdeiiui  and  Petroleum  Wells,  with  a  Com- 
plete Guide-Book  and  Description  of  the.  Oil 
Kegions  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ken- 
tockv,  and  Ohio,"  by  J.  H.  A.  Bone ;  "  The 
Oil  Districts  of  Canada ; "  "  Guide-Book  for  In- 
vestment  in  Petroleum  Stocks ;  "  "  Marietta 
and  the  Oil  and  Mineral  Regions  of  Southeast- 
cm  Ohio  and  West  Virginia ; "  "  Whence  comes 
the  Oil  ?  a  Popular  Essay  on  the  PalsBophytic 
Production  of  Petroleum,"  by  William  Morris, 
31 D. ;  "  Petroleum  and  Petroleum  Wells :  what 
Petroleum  is,  where  found,  and  what  used  for, 
where  and  how  to  sink  Petroleum  Wells,  with  a 
Complete  Guide-Book  and  Description  of  the  Oil 
Regions  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and 
Oliio,"  by  J.  H.  A.  Bone;  " Derrick  and  Drill, 


or  an  Insight  into  the  Discovery,  Development, 
and  Present  Condition  and  Future  Prospects  of 
Petroleum,  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
West  Virgmia,  etc.,  arranged  and  edited,  from 
numerous  Sources,  by  the  Author  of  *  Ten  Acres 
Enough  ' "  (Mr.  E.  Morris) :  "The  Oil-Dorado 
of  West  Virginia :  a  full  Description  of  the 
Great  Mineral  Resources  of  West  Virginia,  the 
Kanawha  Valley,  and  the  Country  between  the 
Ohio,  the  Hughes,  and  the  Kanawha  Rivers ;  " 
"Coal  and  Uoal  Oil,  or  the  Geology  of  the 
Eartlv  being  a  Popular  Description  of  Minerals 
and  Mineral  Combustibles,"  by  Eli  Bowen,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology.  The  ablest  of  the  periodi- 
cals devoted  to  this  topic  commenced  during 
this  year,  was  "The  Miiimg  Chronicle  and  Pe- 
troleum Gazette,"  a  large  and  well-conducted 
monthly,  published  in  New  York. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  petroleum  excite- 
ment, and  perhaps  surpassing  it  in  the  vast 
amounts  invested,  was  the  mania  for  gold  and 
silver  mining  in  Colorado,  Nevada,  Idaho,  and 
Montana.  Hundreds  of  companies  were  form- 
ed, with  large  capital,  for  the  prosecution  of 
mining  and  the  extraction  of  the  precious  met- 
als from  the  ores,  and  great  numbers  of  repoi-ts 
of  analyses  and  mineral  investigations  by  emi- 
nent chemists  and  civil  engineers  were  pub- 
lished. Aside  from  the  geological  surveys  of 
certain  portions  of  these  territories,  there  were 
published  several  hand-books,  or  practical  trea- 
tises, on  the  art  of  extracting  the  precious  met- 
als, and  kindred  topics.  Of  these,  the  follow- 
ing were  the  principal :  "  The  Quartz  Operator's 
Hand-Book"  (published  in  San  Francisco); 
"  Silver  Mining  Regions  of  Colorado,  with  some 
Account  of  the  different  Processes  now  being 
introduced  for  working  the  Gk)ld  Ores  of  that 
Territory,"  by  J.  P.  Whitney,  of  Boston;  "A 
Manual  of  Metallurgy,  more  particularly  of  the 
Precious  Metals,  including  the  Method  of  As- 
saying them,"  by  George  Hogarth  Makins, 
M.  R.  C.  S.,  F.  C.  S.,  etc.  (a  reprint).  To  these 
may  be  added,  "  Facts  about  Peat  as  an  Article 
of  Fud,  with  Remarks  upon  its  Origin  and 
Composition,  the  Localities  in  which  it  is  found, 
the  Methods  of  Preparation  and  Manufacture, 
and  the  various  Uses  to  which  it  is  applicable, 
etc.,"  compiled  by  T.  H.  Leavitt  The  construc- 
tion of  steam-en^nes  and  boilers  has  attracted 
largely  the  attention  of  practical  men  during 
the  year,  and  several  valuable  works  on  that 
subject  have  been  published.  Among  these 
are — "Hand-book  of  the  Steam-Engine,  con- 
taining aU  the  Rules  required  for  the  right  Con- 
struction and  Management  of  Engines  of  every 
Class,  with  the  easy  Arithmetic^  Solution  of 
those  Rules,  constituting  a  Key  to  the  *  Cate- 
chism of  the  Steam-Engine,' "  by  John  Bourne, 
C.  E.  (a  reprint);  "Practical  Rules  for  the 
Proportions  of  Modem  Engines  and  Boilers 
for  Land  and  Marine  Purposes,"  by  N.  P. 
Burgh,  Engineer ;  "  The  Differential  Tubular 
Boiler,"  by  Alban  C.  Stimei-s,  Chief  Engineer, 
TJ.  S.  Navy.  Two  works  of  great  merit  on 
architecture  were  pubhshed  during  the  year. 
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"  Woodward's  Country  Houses,"  by  George  E. 
and  F.  W.  Woodward,  Architects ;  and  "  Archi- 
tectural Designs  for  Model  Ooontry  Residences, 
illustrated  by  colored  Drawings  of  EleratioDs 
and  Ground  Plans,  accompanied  by  General 
Descriptions  and  Estimates,"  by  John  Riddell, 
Architect  Mr.  S.  F.  Van  Ohoate,  an  electrician 
and  telegraph  operator,  published  an  interest- 
ing monograph  on  ocean  telegraphing,  the 
adaptation  of  new  principles  for  the  successful 
working  of  submarine  cables,  etc.,  and  Mr.  J.  0. 
Bnckmaster,  an  able  treatise  on  the  *^  Elements 
of  Mechanical  Physics." 

Among  the  treatises  on  special  branches  of 
manufactures,  the  following  were  the  most  im- 
portant: "A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Boiling 
bugar.  Crystallizing,  Lozenge-making,  Comfits, 
Gum  Groods,  etc.,  etc.,"  by  Henry  Weatherley ; 
'*  Reminiscences  of  Glass-making,"  by  Deming 
Jarves ;  "  What  to  do  with  the  Cold  Mutton :  a 
book  of  Rechauffes :  together  with  many  other 
approved  Receipts  for  the  Kitchen  of  a  Gentle- 
man of  Moderate  Income ;"  "  Treatise  on  the  Im- 
position of  Forma,  embracing  a  System  of  Rules 
and  Principles  for  Laying  the  Pages,  applicable 
to  all  Forms,  with  Instructions  for  making  Mar- 
dn  and  Register,  turning  and  folding  the 
Sheets,  etc.,  and  Diagrams  of  all  the  Standard 
Foi-ms,  Tables  of  Signatures,  etc,  useftd  to  Com- 
positors, Pressmen,  and  Publishers,"  by  George 
U.  Bidwell ;  "  A  Chronology  of  Paper  and  Pa- 
per-making," by  J.  Munsell;  "A  New  and 
(Complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Tanning,  Cur- 
rying, and  Leather-Dressing,  comprising  all  the 
Discoveries  and  Improvements  made  in  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,"  by  Pro- 
fessor n.  Dussauce,  Chemist;  "The  Art  of 
Confectionery,  with  various  Methods  of  Pre- 
serving Fruita  and  Fruit  Juices,  the  Preparation 
of  Jams  and  Jellies,  Fruit  and  other  Syrups, 
Summer  Beverages,  and  Directions  for  making 
Cakes,  and  different  methods  of  making  Ice 
Cream,  Sherbet,  etc.  • "  "  On  the  Strength  of 
Cast-Iron  Pillars,"  by  James  B.  Francis.  Mr. 
8  H.  Sylvester,  taxidermist,  of  Middleboro', 
Mass.,  published  a  valuable  little  work,  called 
"The  Taxidermist's  Manual,  giving  Instruc- 
tions for  Mounting  and  Preserving  all  kinds  of 
Animals  and  Insects,  as  well  as  Skeletons,  Eggs, 
etc."  A  valuable  manual  for  the  dyers  is — 
"  The  Color-Mixer,  containing  nearly  Four  Hun- 
dred Receipts  for  Colors,  Paints,  Acids,  Pulps, 
etc.,  etc.,"  by  John  Sellers.  A  most  charming 
English  volume,  imported  in  quantities  by  a 
Philadelphia  house,  which,  from  its  quasi  rela- 
tions to  Technology,  properly  comes  xmder  this 
head,  is,  "Frost  and  Fire,  Natural  Engmes, 
Tool  Marks  and  Chips,  with  Sketches  taken  at 
Home  and  Abroad,  by  a  Traveller." 

The  number  of  works  on  AomouLTtrBE  was 
a  trifle  larger  than  last  year,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  of  an  eminently  practical 
character.  The  titles  of  the  most  important 
were — "  The  Field  and  Garden  Vegetables  of 
America :  containing  full  Descriptions  of  nearly 
eleven  hundred  Species  and  Varieties,  with  Di- 


rections for  Propagation,  Culture,  and  Usefl,** 
illustrated  by  Fearing  Burr,  jr. ;  "  The  Origiiii- 
tion  and  Test  Culture  of  Seedling  Potatoes  ;** 
"The  Potato,  its  Diseases,  with  Incidentd  Re- 
marks on  its  Soil  an&  Culture,"  by  0.  E.  Good- 
rich ;  "  On  the  Production  and  Consumption  of 
Cotton,"  by  Hon.  Frederick  A.  Conkling;  "Hop 
Culture :  Practical  Details  for  the  Selection  and 
Preparation  of  the  Soil,  etc  etc.  Plain  Direc- 
tions as  given  by  Ten  Experienced  Cultivators ; " 
"  Manual  of  Flax  Culture.  Seven  Prize  Essays 
on  the  Culture  of  this  Crop,  and  on  Dresang 
the  Fibre, "  etc. ;  "  Cordon  Training  of  Fruit 
Trees,  adapted  to  the  Orchard  House  and  Open 
Air  Culture,"  by  Rev.  T.  Collings  Braaot, 
with  a  Supplement  by  O.  M.  Hovey,  President 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultund  Society; 
"  A  Treatise  on  the  Insect  Enemies  of  Froit 
and  Fruit  Trees.  With  numerous  Dlusferations 
drawn  from  Nature,  by  Hochstein,  under  the 
immediate  Supervision  of  the  Author,"  by  Isaac 
P.  Trimble,  M.  D.,  Entomologist  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  of  New  Jersey,  etc^  etc.; 
"  The  Curculio  and  the  Apple  Moth ; "  "  Silvers 
New  Poultry  Book.  A  Brief  and  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  History,  Breeding,  and  Snccess- 
ful  Management  of  Various  Kinds  of  Fowls,"  by 
L.  B.  Silver;  "Domestic  Poultry:  being  a  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  the  Preferable  Birds  of  Farm- 
yai'd  Poultry,  their  History  and  leading  Char- 
acteristics," etc.,  by  Simon  M.  Sannders; 
"Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Garden- 
ing," by  A.  J.  Downing,  new  edition;  ""Wood- 
ward's Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings," 
by  Creorge  E.  and  F.  W.  Woodward,  Architects 
and  Horticulturists;  "Wet  Days  atEdgewood 
with  Old  Farmers,  Old  Gardeners,  and  Old  Pas- 
torals," by  the  Author  of  "  My  Fann  at  Edge- 
wood"  ponald  G.  Mitchell) ;  "Dlustrated  An- 
nual Register  of  Rural  Affairs  and  CultiTator's 
Almanac  for  1866,"  by  J.  J.  Thomas;  "Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  held  in  Rochester,  Sep- 
tember, 1864;"  "Transactions  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  for  the  year 
1864; "  "Proceedings  of  the  New  York  Sute 
Agricultural  Society  for  1864 ; "  "Proceedings 
of  the  Ohio  State  Agricultural  Society,  for  the 
Year  1864;"  "Report  of  the  Department (tf 
Agriculture,  for  1864."  The  only  reprint  of 
the  year  was  Miss  Harriet  Martinean's  "Our 
Farm  of  Two  Acres."  The  periodicals  devoted 
to  agriculture  are  numerous,  and  many  o^^hem 
are  conducted  with  remarkable  ability.  "The 
Agriculturist,"  which,  during  the  year,  has  ab- 
sorbed "  The  Genesee  Fanner,"  and  has  now  a 
subscription  list  of  about  120,000  patrons,lead8 
the  van;  while  the  "Rural  New  Yorker, 
"The  Country  Gentleman,"  "The  Worbng 
Farmer,"  and,  in  another  department,  **The 
Horticulturist,"  together  with  numerous  papers 
of  more  local  oircidation,  follow  in  their  order, 
and  are  doing  their  best  to  enlighten  the  farm- 
ing community.  The  Department  of  ^Rri'^^ 
ture  issues  a  monthly  circular,  in  which,  he- 
sides  giving  crop  stafistios  and  meteorology. 
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there  is  aflfbrded  a  large  amoant  of  yalnable 
agricnltaral  informatioD. 

In  Medical  Science  ajsh)  Hygiene,  the  num- 
ber of  books  published  was  about  the  same  as 
the  previous  year,  but  a  large  proportion  were 
works  of  ori^nal  research  and  experience,  and 
of  a  high  character.  In  surgery  the  following 
were  the  most  important  works :  "  A  Treatise 
on  Military  Surgery  and  Hygiene,"  by  Frank 
Hastings  Hamilton,  M.D. ;  ^^  Oontributions  to 
Practical  Surgeiy,"  by  W.  H.  Yan  Buren,  M.  D. ; 
"Lectures  on  Inflammation,  being  the  First 
Course  delivered  before  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  Philadelphia,  under  the  bequest  of 
Dr.  Mtlller,"  by  John  H.  Packard,  M  D. ;  "  The 
Principles  of  Surgery,"  by  James  Syme, 
F.R.S.E.,  Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen 
in  Scotland,"  etc.  To  which  are  appended  his 
Treatises  on  "Diseases  of  the  Rectuin,"  "Stric- 
ture of  the  Urethra  and  Fistula  in  Perineo," 
"The  Excision  of  Diseased  Joints,"  and  numer- 
ous additional  contributions  to  the  "Pathology 
and  Practice  of  Surgery,"  edited  by  his  former 
pupil,  Donald  McLean,  M.D.;  "Lectures  on 
Suigical  Pathology,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  England,"  by  James  Paget, 
F.R.S.,  etc.,  revised  and  edited  by  William 
Tnmer,  M.D.,  London.  Third  American  edi- 
tion. On  the  TTieorv  and  Practice  qf  Medicine^ 
the  following  were  the  principal  works :  "  Lec- 
tures on  Fever,  delivered  in  the  Memphis  Medi- 
cal College,  185a-'66,"  by  A.  P.  Merrill,  M.  D., 
Professor,  etc^  "The  Practice  of  Medicine," 
by  Thomas  Hawkes  Tanner,  M.  D.,  F.  L.  S. 
From  the  fifth  London  edition,  enlarged  and 
improved ;  Obscure  "Diseases  of  the  Brain  and 
Mind,"  by  Forbes  Winslow,  M.  D.  Second 
American,  from  the  third  and  revised  English  edi- 
tion ;  "  Lecture!  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Stomach, 
with  an  Introduction  on  its  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology," by  William  Brinton,  M.D.,  F.  R.  S. ; 
"Health  and  Disease,"  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Hall. 
Fifth  edition,  revised,  with  additions;  "Hand- 
book of  Hy^enic  Practice,  intended  as  a  Prac- 
tical Guide  for  the  Sick-Room,"  by  R.  T.  Trail, 
M.  D. ;  ^  The  Homoeopathic  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Medicine,"  by  E.  E.  Marcy,  M.D.,  and  F.  W. 
Hnnt,M.D.    2  vols. 

In  the  special  department  of  Diseases  of  the 
Thr&at  arid  Lungs,  there  were  several  valua- 
ble treatises  published.  Among  them  were — 
"  Rhinoscopy  and  Laryngoscopy :  their  Yalue  in 
Practical  Medicine,"  by  Dr.Frederick  Semeleder. 
TraneJated  from  the  German  by  Edward  T.  Cas- 
well, M.  D.  Cuts  and  colored  plates ;  "  The  use 
^  the  Laryngoscope  in  Diseases  of  the  Throat, 
witli  aa  Appendix  on  Rhinoscopy,"  by  Morell 
Mackenzie,  M.D. ;  "  Nephotherapathy :  the  New 
System  for  the  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the 
Throaty  and  all  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory 
Organs,"  by  Dr.  Edward  Bunford  lighthill; 
"  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Throat 
and  Lungs,  their  Pathology,  Symptoms,  and 
most  suco^sfiil  mode  of  Treatment ; "  "  The 
Laryngoscope,"  by  H.  J.  Phillips,  M.D. ;  "  Con- 
sumption ;  its  Early  and  Remedial  Stages,"  by 


Edward  Smith,  M.D.;  "A  Treatise  on  Diph* 
theria:  its  Nature,  Pathology,  and  Homoeo 
pathio  Treatment,"  by  William  Todd  Helmnth, 
M.D.  Seccmd  editiouj  revised  and  corrected. 
In  Obstetrics  but  a  smgle  work  was  issued: 
"The  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  ap- 
plied to  the  Diseases  and  Accidents  incident  to 
Women,"  by  William  H.  Byford,  A.M,  M.D. 
In  Materia  Medica  the  principal  books  issued 
were — "  The  Dispensatory  of  the  United  States 
of  America,"  by  George  B.  Wood,  M.  D.,  and 
Franklin  Bache,  M.D.  Twelfth  edition,  care- 
fully revised ;  "  The  Essentials  of  Materia  Med- 
ica and  Therapeutics,"  by  Alfred  Baring  Gar- 
rod,  M.D. ;  "Materia  Medica  for  the  Use  of 
Students,"  by  John  B.  Biddle,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Materia  Medica ;  "  Stimulants  and  Narcotics, 
their  Mutual  Relations :  with  Special  Researches 
on  the  Action  of  Alcohol,  Ether,  and  Chloro- 
fonn,  on  the  Yital  Organism,"  by  Francis  E. 
Anstie,  M.  D. ;  "Researches  into  the  Medical 
Properties  and  Application  of  Nitrous  Oxide, 
Protoxide  of  Nitrogen  or  Laughing  Gas,"  by 
George  J.  Zeigler,  M.  D. ;  "  A  Monograph  on 
Glycerin  and  its  Uses,"  by  Henry  Hartshome, 
A.  M.,  M.  D. ;  "  The  Pharmaceutist's  and  Drug- 
gist's Practical  Receipt-Book,  with  a  Glossary 
of  Medical  Terms,  and  a  copious  Index,"  by 
Thomas  F.  Brandin. 

Of  monographs  on  special  diseases,  infirmities, 
or  modes  of  treatment,  the  following  were  the 
most  important :  "  Defective  and  Impaired  Vis- 
ion, with  the  Clinical  Use  of  the  Ophthalmo- 
scope in  their  Diagnosis  and  Treatment,"  by 
Lawrence  Trumbull,  M.  D. ;  "  Defective  Sight 
and  Heai-ing ;  also,  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Specta- 
cles, the  Nature  of  Catarrh,"  etc.,  by  Williata  W. 
Gardner,  M  D.  "  Hand-book  of  Skin  Diseases, 
for  Students  and  Practitioners,"  by  Thomas 
Hillier,  M.  D.,  London ;  "  The  Human  Hair  and 
the  Cutaneous  Diseases  which  affect  it,  together 
with  Essays  on  Acne,  Lycosis,  and  Chloasma," 
by  B.  C.  Perry,  Dermatologist;  "Hypodermic 
Injections  in  the  Treatment  of  Neuralgia,  Rheu- 
matism, Gout,  and  other  Diseases,"  by  Antoine 
Ruppaner,  M.  D. ;  "  The  Renewal  of  Life ;  Lec- 
tures chiefly  Clinical,"  by  Thomas  King  Cham- 
bers, M.  D, 

In  Anatomy  and  Physiology^  two  works  of  a 
popular  rather  than  a  scientific  character,  were 
published;  "Systematic  Human  Physiology, 
Anatomy,  and  Hygiene,  being  an  Analysis  and 
Synthesis  of  the  Human  System,  with  Practical 
ConclusionSj"  by  T.  S.  Lambert,  M.  D.,  and 
"  Laws  of  Health,  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  Acade- 
mies and  Colleges, "  by  Edward  Jarvis,  M.  D.  On 
Hygienic  and  Sanitary  topics,  the  most  important 
works  were — "  Report  of  the  Council  of  Hygi- 
ene and  Public  Health  of  the  Citizens'  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  upon  the  Sanitary  Condition 
of  the  City;  published,  with  an  Introductory 
Statement,  by  Order  of  the  Council  of  the  Citi- 
zens'Association."  Plates.  "Our  Social  Health: 
a  Discourse,"  by  Garth  Wilkinson,  M.  D. ;  "  On 
WakefulncM,  with  an  introductory  Chapter  on 
the  Physiology  of  Sleep,"  by  William  A.  Ham- 
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mond,  M.  D. ;  "  The  Hy^enic  Cook-book,  with 
an  Appendix,"  etc.,  etc.,"  by  Mrs.  Mattie  M. 
Jones;  "The  Hand-book  of  Dining;  or,.Oorpn- 
lency  and  Leanness  Scientifically  Considered ; 
comprising  the  Art  of  DiDing  on  Correct  Prin- 
ciples, consistent  with  Easy  Digestion,  the  Avoid- 
ance of  Corpulency,  and  the  Cure  of  Leanness: 
together  with  Special  Remarks  on  these  Sub- 
jects," by  BriUat  Savarin,  Author  of  "  PhynoU 
offis  de  OoHV^  translated  by  L.  F.  Simpson. 
Banting's  "  Essay  on  Corpulence  "  reached  its 
fortieth  edition.  In  the  way  of  Medical  Lexi- 
cography, a  new,  thoroughly  revised  and  great- 
ly modified  and  aucmented  edition  of  Dr.  Rob- 
ley  Dunglison's  Medical  Lexicon  was  issued, 
and  also,  "A  Vest-Pocket  Medical  Lexicon, 
being  a  Dictionary  of  the  "Words,  Terms,  and 
Symbols  of  Medicd  Science ;  collated  from  the 
best  Authorities,  with  an  Appendix,"  by  D.  B.  St. 
John  Roosa,  M.  D.,  Aural  Surgeon  to  the  N.  Y. 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  The  two  semi-annual 
''  Parts  "  of  Braith  waite's  Retrospect  were  issued 
during  the  year,  and  also  an  Alphabetical  In- 
dex, comprising  all  the  articles  in  the  first 
twenty-five  years  of  publication.  Dr.  Guido 
Furman  published  his  Medical  Register  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  for  the  year  commencing 
June  1st,  1865,  and  Dr.  E.  P.  Mosman,  of  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  his  Homoeopathician's  Medical  Di- 
ary. Medical  Diaries  and  Physicians'  Visiting 
Lists  were  also  published  by  W.  A.  Townsend, 
in  N.  Y.,  and  Lindsay  and  Blakiston  in  Phila^ 
delphia.  Mr.  8.  R.  Haynes  published  a  contri- 
bution to  Veterinary  Surgery  and  Medicine, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  American  Farrier  ana 
Horseman's  Companion."  Medical  Periodical 
Literature  is  abundant.  Tlie  members  of  the 
regular  profession  have  numerous  semi-monthly, 
monthly,  and  quarterly  journals,  and  usually 
one  or  more  in  all  the  larger  cities.  The  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  a  quar- 
terly of  high  character,  takes  the  lead,  and 
other  monthly  and  semi-monthly  periodicals 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  St  Louis,  and  New  Orleans,  have  at- 
tained to  a  moderate  circulation.  There  are 
also  several  monthly  journals,  like  "  Hall's  Jour- 
nal of  Health,"  Dixon's  "  Scalpel,"  etc.,  which, 
though  edited  by  regularly  educated  physicians, 
appeal  rather  to  the  non-professional  public 
than  the  professional.  The  practitioners  of  the 
Homoeopathic,  Eclectic,  and  Botanic  Schools, 
the  advocates  of  Hydropathy  and  the  Move- 
ment Cure,  have  also  eacn  their  periodicals. 

In  works  on  Law  and  Legal  Science,  the 
year  was  prolific.  More  than  twenty  of  the 
volumes  issued,  however,  were  Reports  of 
Cases  in  the  Supreme  Courts  or  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals in  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Michigan,  H- 
linois,  "Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa,  pub- 
lished by  the  official  reporters  of  those  Courts, 
and  two  volumes  were  issued  of  the  Reports  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Besides 
these,  a  volume  of  Brightly 's  Digest  of  the  Laws 


of  the  United  States  and  one  of  his  Digest  at 
the  Laws  of  Pennsylvania  were  published,  whUe 
Mr.  William  E.  Sheffield  made  a  digest  of  the 
first  fourteen  volumes  of  the  Wisconsin  Reports. 
There  were  also  three  or  four  volumes  of  Re- 
ports of  Superior  Courts,  especially  of  New 
York.  Volumes  xi.  and  xil  of  the  English 
Conunon  Law  Reports  (the  Common  Bench 
Reports)  were  republished  here  during  the 
year.  Messrs.  Tillmghast  and  Shearman  issued 
a  second  volume  of  uieir  "  Practice,  Pleadings, 
and  Forms  in  Civil  Actions  in  Courts  of  Eeooro 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  adapted  to  the  Code 
of  Procedure  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
adapted  ako  to  the  Practice  in  Oalifomia,  Mis- 
souri, Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Kent^icky,  Ohio, 
Alabama,  Minnesota,  and  Oregon,"  and  Messrs. 
Tiffany  and  Smith  published  "The  New  York 
Practice:  a  Treatise  ui)on  Practice  and  Plead- 
ings in  Actions  and  Special  Proceedings  in  the 
Courts  of  Record  of  the  State  of  New  York,'' 
in  three  volumes.  The  father  of  the  late  ven- 
erable Josiah  Quincy  was,  in  his  day,  a  law  re- 
porter, and  preserved  the  manuscripts  of  his 
"  Reports  of  Cases  Argued  and  adjudged  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  A^udieature  of  the  Prorince 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  between  1761  and  1772," 
which  have  been  edited  and  published  by  his 
great-grandson,  Samuel  M.  Quincy. 

The  Tax,  .or  Internal  Revenue  Law,  the 
Banking  Law,  and  the  Tariff  Acts,  each  as  last 
amended,  were  published,  some  of  them  amnl- 
taneously  by  several  publishing  houses.  The 
petroleum  excitement  in  Pennsylvania  led  to 
the  collation  and  publication  of  the  "Mining 
and  Manufacturing  Laws  of  Pennsylvania," 
which  had  a  bearing  upon  the  organization  of 
petroleum  companies.  A  number  of  important 
trials  were  reported,  some  of  them  by  seTeral 
publishers.  Among  these  were  the  trial  of  the 
assassins  and  conspirators  who  murdered  Mr. 
Lincoln ;  that  of  Wirz  for  his  inhumanity  at 
Anderson ville,  the  Opdyke  libel  Case  (reported 
both  in  prose  and  rhyme),  and  the  trial  of  Mis 
Harris  for  the  killing  of  A.  J.  Barrongh5,  and 
that  of  Livingston  against  Roebnck.  The 
"  Parrish  Will  Case"  was  at  last  completed,  and 
published  in  two  volumes. 

The  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  for  Treason  was  re- 
published, with  notes  by  the  compiler  (J.  J. 
Coombs)  on  the  Law  of  Treason  as  applicable 
to  the  existing  Rebellion.  Several  of  the  re- 
cent Laws  or  Statutes  of  Congress  or  of  the 
States  required  explanation  and  instruction,  a3 
well  as  forms  for  the  use  of  those  who  wonld 
administer  them.  Notably  was  this  the  case 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Laws,  for  whidi 
Hon.  G.  S.  Boutwell  prepared  a  manual  «nbod- 
ying  the  instructions  and  deciaons  of  the 
Commissioners;  and  the  Pension  Laws,  for 
which  Mr.  Daniel  Forbes,  late  Chief  Examiner 
in  the  Pension  Office,  and  Mr.  Robert  SeweD,  a 
counsellor  at  law,  each  prepared  a  mannal 
Mr.  Maskell  E.  Curwen,  of  the  Cincinnati  bar, 
prepared  a  very  convenient  "Manual  upon  the 
Searching  of  Records  and  the  Preparation  of 
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Abstracts  of  Title  to  Real  Property,  illustrated 
by  References  to  tbe  Statutes  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
Kansas  ;^'  and  Judge  Matthews,  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Cincinnati,  prepared  a  Summary  of 
tiie  Law  of  Partnership,  for  the  use  of  business 
men.  Other  manuals  or  books  of  instruction  and 
explanation  on  existing  laws,  were — "  A  Treatise 
on  the  Organization,  Jurisdiction,  and  Practice 
of  tiie  Courts  of  the  United  States,  with  an  Ap- 
pendix of  Principal  Forms,"  by  Alfred  Conk- 
hng,  etc.,  fourth  revised  and  enlarged  edition ; 
"  Tlie  Law  and  Practice  in  Civil  Actions,  and 
Proceedings  in  Justices'  Courts  and  on  Apneals 
to  the  County  Courts  in  the  State  of  New 
¥ork,"  etc.,  by  "William  Wait,  counsellor  at 
law,  two  volume.  The  Amendments  to  the 
New  York  Code  of  Procedure  were  published 
dining  the  year.  Having  thus  di^osed  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  legal  publications  of 
the  year,  there  still  remain  a  few  commen- 
taries or  treatises  on  great  legal  principles 
and  measures.  The  Hon.  Isaac  F.  Redfield, 
h^  Chief  Justice  of  Vermont,  has  careftilly 
revised,  and  considerably  enlarged,  the  mas- 
terly Commentaries  of  the  late  Justice  Story 
on  the  *'  Conflict  of  Laws,  Foreign  and 
Domestic,"  and  those  on  "  Equity  Pleadings 
and  the  Incidents  thereof,"  and  has  thus  ren- 
dered a  great  service  to  the  legal  profession. 
Judge  Bishop  (Joel  Prentiss  Bishop)  has  pub- 
lished a  third  and  revised  edition  of  his  "  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Criminal  Law."  Judge 
Francis  Billiard,  author  of  "  The  Law  of  Tests," 
poblisbed.  "The  Law  of  Injunction."  Mr. 
Horace  Binney,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Phila- 
ddphia,  issued  during  the  year  the  third  part 
of  Ms  Essay  on  the  Privilege  of  the  "Writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  under  the  Constitution.  Mr.  B. 
F.  Clark,  of  North  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  pub- 
lished an  Essay  on  the  Prohibitory  Liquor  Law 
of  Massachusetts,  in  which  he  undertakes  to 
demonstrate  that  "prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  is  impracticable ;  that  the 
Maine  Law  is  a  failure,  and  a  stringent  license 
law  the  true  policy."  The  legal  periodicals 
are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  conducted 
with  great  ability. 

The  number  of  works  appertaining  to  Educa- 
tion, and  Edtuiational  Science  was  very  consid- 
erable, but,  with  three  exceptions,  they  were 
an  text-books,  though  many  of  tnem  in  the 
higher  departments  of  science.  These  three 
were — "  Methods  of  Instruction ;  that  part  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Education  which  treats  of 
the  Nature  of  the  several  Branches  of  Knowl- 
edge, and  the  Methods  of  Teaching  them  ac- 
cording to  that  Nature,"  by  James  Pyle  Wick- 
enham,  A.  M. ;  "  The  Culture  of  the  Observing 
Faculties  in  the  family  and  School :  or  Things 
about  Home  and  how  to  make  thehi  Instructive 
to  the  Young,"  by  Warren  Burton,  author  of 

The  District  School  as  it  Was;"  "Classical 

and  Scientific  Studies  and  the  Great  Schools  of 

England:  a  Lecture  read  before  the  Society 

of  Arts  of  the   Massachusetts   Institute   of 
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Technology,  April  6, 1865,"  by  W.  P.  Atidn- 
son,  with  additions  and  an  appendix.  Of 
the  text-books,  six  were  mathematical,  de- 
voted to  Algebra,  Astronomy,  Mental  and  An- 
alytical Geometry,  Differential  Calculus,  and 
Drawing,  and  were  prepared  by  Professors 
Loomis,  Docharty,  Holloway,  Emerson,  Spare, 
and  Warren.  Eight  were  text-books  in  an- 
cient and  modem  languages,  whereof  five  were 
French  and  German  and  three  Latin  or  Greek, 
the  latter  by  Professors  Brooks,  Frieze,  and 
Goodwin.  Three  were  treatises  on  Geography, 
all  of  high  character,  those  of  Messrs.  Shaw  and 
Allen  and  Mr.  Colton  being  occupied  with 
Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Political  Geogra- 
phy, and  Mr.  W.  L  Gage's  translation  of  Carl 
Kitter's  work  pertmning  to  Comparative  Ge- 
ography only.  Of  Readers  and  Speakers  there 
were  half  a  dozen,  each  distinguished  by  some 
peculiarity.  The  "Shakspeare,  adapted  for 
Keading  Classes  and  the  Family  Circle,"  by  the 
Messrs.  Bulfinch,  the  "Lessons  for  Schools, 
taken  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  Words 
of  the  Text,"  and  Afar.  Bremen's  translation  of 
Willson's  Readers  into  German,  are  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  former,  and  Mr.  Philbrick's 
and  Prof.  Culver's  Speakers  are  the  most  note- 
worthy of  the  latter.  Of  Spellers  there  were 
two^oth  containing  dictation  exercises — Mr. 
G.  W.  Fetter's  and  Mr.  Edward  Mulvaney's, 
and  with  these  should  be  ranked  Ikliss  Sewell's 
Dictation  Exercises.  Of  more  miscellaneous 
text-books  there  were — a  Spanish  version  of 
Mrs.  Willard's  History,  an  "  Infant-class  Man- 
ual," by  Miss  Pamelia  Belding ;  "  A  Manual  of 
Light  Gymnastics,"  by  W.  L.  Ruthe ;  "  A  Man- 
ual of  Zoology  for  Schools,"  by  Sanborn  Ten- 
ney ;  "  The  Elements  of  Political  Economy," 
by  Prof.  A.  L.  Perry,  and  a  "  Compendium  of 
Tachygraphy,  or  Lindsley's  Phonetic  Short- 
hand," by  D.  P.  lindsley.  The  proceedings  at 
the  inauguration  of  Frederick  A.  V^  Barnard, 
S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  as  President  of  Colombia  Col- 
lege, October  8,  1864,  also  belong  to  this  de- 
partment. 

In  the  department  of  Geoobapht  and  Teav- 
ELS,  several  important  original  works  were  pub- 
lished during  the  year.  Prominent  among  tnese 
was  Dr.  H.  Willis  Baxley's  "  What  I  saw  on 
the  West  Coast  of  South  and  North  America, 
and  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands ;  "  Miss  Mary  A. 
Anderson,  a  daughter  of  the  venerable  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Foreign  Missions,  also  gave  her  impressions 
of  a  part  of  the  same  Territory  in  "  Scenes  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  California."  The  late 
Edward  Robinson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  one  of  the 
ablest  Oriental  scholars  and  explorers  of  the 
century,  left  a  supplementary  volume  to  his 
"Biblical  Researches,"  which  was  published 
last  year  under  the  titie  of  "  Physical  Geography 
of  the  Holy  Land,"  a  work  of  value ;  and  as 
illustrating  another  phase  of  this  subject  of 
Oriental  study.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Rogers  published 
"Domestic  Life  in  Palestine."  An  American 
missionary  in  South  Africa,  Rev.  Lewis  Grouty 
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has  published  the  experience  and  observation 
of  fifteen  years,  under  the  title  of  "Zola-Land ; 
or  life  among  the  Znln  Kafirs  of  Katal  and 
Zulu-Land,  South  Africa;"  and  Rev.  Charles 

B.  Bush  has  edited  a  work  prepared  by  a  mis- 
sionary to  China  (Rev.  William  Aitchinson), 
entitled  "  Rve  Years  in  China."  Mr.  William 
n.  Thomcs,  twice  for  a  considerable  period  a  resi- 
dent of  Australia,  has  published  a  volume  en- 
titled "  The  Bush  Rangers,"  a  Yankee's  adven- 
tures during  his  second  visit  to  Australia.   Rev. 

C.  M.  Butler,  D.  D.,  has  given  the  public  an 
insight  into  the  interior  of  Qie  Eternal  City,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Inner  Rome :  Political,  Re- 
ligious, and  Social"  Of  works  of  travel  and 
exploration,  or  illustrative  of  the  newer  regions 
of  our  own  Republic,  the  number  is  considera- 
ble. Capt  John  Mullan,  late  Superintendent 
of  the  Isorthern  Overland  Wagon  Road,  pub- 
lished a  Miner's  and  Traveller's  Guide  to  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
and  Colorada,  via  the  Missouri  and  Columbia 
Rivers ;  and  Mr.  Edward  H.  Hall,  a  traveller 
and  explorer  at  the  West,  followed  with  a 
manual  called  "The  Great  West:  Traveller's, 
Miner's,  and  Emigrant's  Guide  and  Hand-book 
to  the  Western,  Northwestern,  and  Pacific 
States  and  Territories."  Both  works  are  illus- 
trated by  maps.  Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge,  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  published  a 
valuable  little  work  on  West  Virgima,  giving  its 
statistics,  population,  and  progress;  Hon.  Rich- 
ard C.  McUormick  issued  a  little  treatise  on  "  Ari- 
zona ;  its  Resources  and  Prospects."  Mr.  S.  D. 
Wyeth  has  given  a  graphic  picture  of  "The 
Federal  City ;  or  Ins  and  Aboats  of  Washing- 
ton." Two  anonymous  writers  have  discoursed, 
the  one  on  "The  Silver  Mmes  of  Nevada,"  the 
other  on  "  The  Openmg  of  the  Adirondacks."  Of 
reprints,  the  most  important  were  "  Arminius 
Vamb^ry's  Travels  in  Central  Asia,"  a  re- 
markable and  deeply  interesting  work ;  and  W. 
Howard  Russell's  "  Canada:  its  Defences,  Con- 
dition, and  Resources." 

The  department  of  Essays,  Bklles-Lettres, 
and  Cbitioism  was  unusually  well  represented 
during  tlie  year,  in  part,  perhaps,  owing  to  the 
growing  tendency  to  periodical  and  magazine 
writing,  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the  literary 
ability  of  the  present  day  is  absorbed.  The  in- 
terest aroused  by  the  tercentennial  commemo- 
ration of  Shakspeare  in  1864,  overflowed  into 
1865,  and  produced  several  works  in  this  coun- 
try, as  well  as  many  in  Europe,  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  Shakspeare.  Among  these  were 
an  Essay  on  "William  Shakspeare,"  by  the  late 
Cardmal  Wiseman  (a  reprint);  "The  Legal 
Acquirements  of  William  Shakspeare,"  by 
Franklin  Fiake  Heard:  " Shakspeare's  Medical 
Knowledge,"  by  Charles  W.  Stearns,  M.  D.; 
"  Remarks  on  the  Sonnets  of  Shakspeare ;  with 
the  Sonnets,  showing  that  they  belong  to  the 
Ile.Tnctic  Class  of  Writings,  and  explaining 
their  General  Meaning  and  Purpose,"  by  the 
author  of  "  Swedenborg  a  Hermetic  Philoso- 
pher" (Gen.  E.  A.  Hitchcock).    When  we  add 


to  these  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White's  Elaborate 
"  Memoir  of  Shakspeare,"  also  pubUshed  dnring 
the  year,  the  Shakspeare  literature  of  1865 
makes  a  fair  showing. 

Of  Essays  proper  by  American  writers  the 
following  were  the  principal :  "  Real  and  Ideal," 
by  John  W.  Montclair ;  "  Autumn  Leaves,"  bj 
Samuel  Jackson  Gardiner;  "House  and  Home 
Papers  "  and  "  Little  Foxes,"  by  Christopher 
Crowfield  (Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe) ;  "  Prize  Pap^" 
written  for  the  "New  York  Observer;"  "Es- 
say.  Poems,  and  Tale ; "  "  Skirmishers  and 
Sketches,"  by  Gail  Hamilton  (Miss  Abigail 
Dodge);  "Cape  Cod,"  by  Henry  D.  Thoreaa; 
"A  Woman's  Rrst  Impressions  of  Europe, 
being  Wayside  Sketches  made  during  a  short 
Tour  in  the  Year  1868,"  by  Mrs.  E.  A  Forbes;* 
"  Dante  as  Philosopher,  Patriot,  atod  Poet:  with 
an  Analysis  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  its  Hot 
and  Epbodes,"  by  Vincenzo  Botta;  "Matri- 
monial Infelicity,  with  an  occasional  Felicity  by 
way  of  Contrast,  by  an  Irritable  Man,  to  which 
are  added  as  being  pertinent  to  the  Subject  My 
Neighbors,  and  Down  in  the  Yalley,"  by  Barry 
Gray  (R.  B.  Coffin);  "The  Humbugs  of  the 
World:  an  Account  of  Humbugs,  Delusions, 
Impositions,  Quackeries,  Deceits,  and  DeceivCTS 
generally  in  all  Ages,"  by  P.  T.  Bamum;  "The 
Freedraan's  Book,"  byL.  Maria  ChUd;  "Attic 
Wit ; "  "  Recollections  of  Seventy  Years,"  by 
Mrs.  John  Farrar ;  "  (Jood  Company  for  Every 
Day  in  the  Year;"  "American  Criticism:" 
"The  Korth  American  Reriew,"  and  the  "Life 
and  Times  of  John  Huss ; "  "  The  Orpheus  C 
Kerr  Papers,"  Third  Series. 

Of  Letters^  Lectures^  and  iS^eeelui,  wJoich 
properly  belong  under  this  head,  the  following 
were  the  most  important :  "  Speeches  and  let- 
ters of  Gerrit  Smith,  from  January,  1863,  to 
January,  1865,  on  the  Rebellion ; "  "  The  Stew- 
ardship of  Wealth,  as  illustrated  in  the  Lives  of 
Amos  and  Abbott  Lawrence :  a  Lecture,"  hy 
Frank  W.  Ballard;  "Speeches  of  Carl  Shm" 
Collected  and  Revised  by  the  Author:  "Eignt 
Years  in  Congress,  from  1857  to  1865 :  MemcHP 
and  Speeches,"  by  Samuel  S.  Cox;  "On  the 
Cam :  "  Lectures  on  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge in  England,  by  William  Everett,  A  M.; 
"  Tlie  Progress  of  the  Age,  and  the  Danger  of 
the  Age:  two  Lectures,*'  by  the  Rev.  Loms 
Heylen ;  "  The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Oomtry 
Parson,"  by  the  Author  of  Recreations  of  a 
Country  Parson  (Rev.  A.  K.  H.  Boyd),  Second 
Series  (Reprmt);  "Sesame  and  Lilies:  two 
Lectures  delivered  at  Manchester,  in  1864,  by 
John  Rusldn,  M.  A.  1.  Of  Kings'  Treasuries: 
2.  Of  Queens' Gardens  "(a  Reprint);  "Speech© 
of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,"  with  a  Biogr^hical  Introduction,  by 
Frank  Moore ;  "  An  InQiiiry  into  some  of  the 
Conditions  at  present  afiecting  the  Study  of  Ar- 
chitecture in  our  Schools,"  by  John  Raskin; 
"  Letters  to  Various  Persons,"  by  Henry  D. 
Thoreau ;  "  Letters,  ^Esthetic,  Social  and  Moral, 
written  from  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,''  by 
Thomas  C.  Upham;  "Letters  and  Writings  of 
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James  Madison,  Fourth  President  of  the  United 
States,  pabUshed  by  order  of  Congress,"  4  vols.; 
" Artemns Ward :  his  Travels — Parti.  Miscel- 
laneoos  —  Part  IL  Among  the  Mormons" 
(written  by  Charles  F.  Brown,  and  first  deliv- 
ered in  sabetance  as  Lectures) ;  "  Plain  Tales 
on  Familiar  Subjects,  a  series  of  Popular  Lec- 
tures," by  J.  G.  Holland,  M.D.;  "Complete 
Works  of  the  Most  P.ev.  John  Hughes,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  comprising  his  Ser- 
mons, Letters,  Lectures,  and  Speeches,  etc.," 
carefully  compiled  from  the  best  Sources,  and 
edited  by  Lawrence  Kehoe :  2  vols. ;  "  Speech 
of  Geor^  Francis  Train  on  Irish  Independence 
and  English  Neutrality  before  the  Fenian  Con- 
gress, Philadelphia,  Oct.  18,  1865 ;  "  "  The  Gu- 
fetan,  or  Rose  Garden  of  Saadi,"  translated 
from  the  original  by  Francis  Gladwin,  with  an 
Essay  on  Saadi^s  Life  and  Genius,  by  James  Ross, 
and  a  Preface  by  R.  W.  Emerson.  Of  new  edi- 
tions of  standard  Belles-Lettres  works,  we  have 
Riverside  editions  of  Irving's  "  Tales  of  a  Trav- 
eller," "  Crayon  Miscellany,"  "Tales  of  the  Al- 
harabra,"  and  "  Wolfert's  Roost ; "  new  editions 
of  "Emerson's  Essays;"  "The  Squibob  Pa- 
pers," by  John  Phcenix  (the  late  Capt  George  H. 
Derby) ;  "  The  Works  of  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund 
Burke ;  "  "  The  Fables  of  ^sop,"  with  111  H- 
lostrations  from  Original  Designs  by  Ilerrick ; 
0.  W.  Holmes'  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table ;  "  John  Rusktn's  complete  Works — "  The 
tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  ♦in  Search  of  the  Pictur- 
esque ; "  and  a  translation  of  the  Works  of 
Epictetus,  by  Rev.  T.  W.  Higginson,  based  on 
that  of  Elizabeth  Carter.  Mrs.  L.  C.  Tuthill 
Las  gathered  from  the  works  of  John  Ruskin, 
a  volume  of  "Precious  Thoughts,  Moral  and 
Religious."  Among  the  reprints  of  wovks  of 
this  class  are — "Essays,  Historical  and  Biogra- 
jJiical,  Political,  SociaJ,  Literary,  and  Scientific," 
by  Hugh  Miller,  edited  with  a  Preface  by  Peter 
Bayne ;  "  Parson  and  People ;  or.  Incidents  in 
the  Every-day  life  of  a  Clergyman,"  by  Rev. 
Edward  Spinner,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Heston,  Mid- 
dlesex, with  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  L.  W. 
Bacon ;  "  Essays  in  Criticism,"  by  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of 
Oxford ;  and  "  A  Summer  in  Skye,"  by  Alex- 
iuder  Smith.  To  these  may  be  added,  as  com- 
ing perhaps  more  appropriately  under  this  class 
timn  any  other — "  Bibhographical  Tracts,  num- 
ber one;"  "  Spurious  Reprints  of  Early  Books ; " 
"  Rogrues  and  Rogueries  of  New  York,  a  full 
and  Complete  Exposure  of  all  the  Swindles  and 
Rascalities  carried  on  or  Originated  in  the  Me- 
tropolis;" "Tardy  George;"  "Joe  Miller's 
Jeis,  with  Copious  Additions,"  edited  by  Frank 
Bollew. 

In  PoETEY  AXD  THE  Drama  the  number  of 
publications  was  larger  than  in  any  previous 
jear.  Fifty  new  poets,  claimed  a  hearing, 
most  of  them  for  the  first  time.  Among  their 
prodactions  were  the  following :  "  Utterances," 
by  A.  J.  H.  Dnganne;  "Poems,"  by  Caroline 
May ;  "  Little  Songs  for  the  Little  Singers,"  by 
£arl  Reden ;  "  Love  and  Friendship's  Rosary," 


by  E.  L.  E.  Von  Meyer ;  "  Poems,"  by  Astarte ; 
" Cabiro,  a  Poem,"  by  George  H.  Calvert:  "My 
Angel  and  other  Poems."  by  Miss  M.  H.  Bul- 
finch;  "The  Poets  of  Portsmouth,"  compiled 
by  Ajinie  M.  Payson  and  Albert  Leighton; 
"The  Snoblace  Ball;  or,  Pil  Garlic  and  his 
Friends,"  by  "  The  Spectator ;  "  "  Virginia  and 
other  Poems,"  by  tf.  H.  Vosburg;  "Lyrical 
Recreations,"  by  Samuel  Ward ;  "  A  Group  of 
Children  and  other  Poems,"  by  D^  0.  Coles- 
worthy  ;  "  The  Changed  Croft  and  other  Reli- 
gious Poems;"  "Abraham  Lincoln,  an  Hora- 
tian  Ode,"  by  R.  H.  Stoddard  (not  anew  poet), 
who'  also  published  during  the  year  "  The  Chil- 
dren in  the  Wood :  told  in  Verse  by  R.  H.  Stod- 
dard ; "  and  "  The  King's  Bell,'*  with  illustra- 
tions, and  edited  "Melodies  and  Madrigals," 
"The  Later  English  Poets"  "Under  Green 
Leaves,"  and  "Favorite  English  Poems;" 
"Hymns  and  Sacred  Pieces,"  with  Miscella- 
neous Poems,  by  Rev.  Ray  Palmer,  D.D. 
"  Poems,"  by  R.  W.  Emerson ;  "  Songs  for  the 
Seasons,  from  Advent  to  Trinity,"  by  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Pinkney,  D.  D. ;  "A  Summer  Story,  Sheri- 
dan's Ride,  and  other  Poems,"  by  Thomas  Bu- 
chanan Read ;  "  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,"  by  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin ;  "  Voices  of 
the  Morning,"  by  BeUe  Bush;  "Christian 
Poems,"  by  Rev.  F.  R.  Holeman  j  "  Vagaries 
of  Vandyke  Brown,  an  Autobiography  in 
Verse,"  by  "William  P.  Brennan ;  "  Seventeen 
Cantos  of  the  Inferno  of  Dante  Alighieri,  trans- 
lated by  Thomas  "William  Parsons;  "Poems," 
by  Edna  Dean  Proctor ;  "  Puritania,  a  Satke," 
by  a  Metropolitan ;  "  Eva,  a  Goblin  Romance, 
in  Five  Parts,"  by  John  Savage ;  "  Walt.  Whit- 
man's Drum-Taps ; "  "  Songs  of  the  Rivers,"  by 
Emily  T.  B.  Bennett;  "Poems,"  by  T.  Bu- 
chanan Read,  new  and  enlarged  edition,  2  vols ; 
"  Anselmo,  a  Poem,"  by  George  R.  Parburt ; 
"  The  Soldier's  Sacrifice,  a  Poem  for  the  Times," 
by  M.  S.  H. ;  "  Poetical  Tributes  to  the  Mem- 
ory of  Abraham  Lincoln ;  "  "  Country  Love  vs. 
City  Flirtation:  or.  Ten  Chapters  from  the 
Story  of  a  Life,  reduced  to  Rhymes  for  Con- 
venience' Sake,"  by  H.  T.  Sperry ;  "  Outcrop- 
pings,  being  Selections  of  California  Verse ;  " 
"  Poems  by  Gay  H.  Naramore ; "  "  War  Lyrics 
and  other  Poems,"  by  Henry  Howard  Browneli ; 
"  The  Poems  of  Elizabeth  G.  Barber  Barrett ; " 
"  Sunmier  Songs,"  by  H.  H.  M. ;  "  The  Poems  of 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich ;  "  "  Versions  and  Ver- 
ses," by  Charles  Dexter ;  "  Palm  Leaves,"  by 
Rev.  W.  H.  Cooke;  "The  Dutch  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thors  and  other  Poems,  Humorous  and  not  Hu- 
morous," by  Rev.  Edward  Hopper;  "Poems 
of  Faith  and  Affection,"  by  Mrs.  "W.  H.  Mil- 
burn  ;  "  Victoria,  with  other  Poems,"  by  Sa- 
repta  Irish  Henry ;  "  Our  Heroic  Themes,"  a 
Poem,"  by  George  H.  Boker.  A  volume  of 
poems  was  also  published  by  Rev.  Absalom 
Peters,  D.  D.,  his  first  effort,  though  written 
when  nearly  seventy  years  of  age.  Portions 
of  the  lyrical  and  shorter  poems  of  several  of 
the  more  eminent  of  our  poets,  and  particular- 
ly of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  and  Holmes,  were 
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published  in  a  cbeap  form,  but  illostrated,  an 
enterprise  of  great  merit,  as  having  for  its  ob- 
ject the  placing  the  best  poetry  of  the  lan- 
guage within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  The 
poems  of  Bayard  Taylor,  complete,  were  pub- 
lished during  the  year  in  one  volume.  Above 
thirty  volumes  of  compilations  of  poetry  were 
published,  many  of  them  possessing  very  little 
merit,  but  others  of  a  hign  character  and  per- 
manent va]n^.  The  following  were  the  best: 
"Wayside  Hymift,  Selected  from  Various  Au- 
thors; "  "Elim;  or,  Hymns  of  Holy  Refresh- 
ment," edited  by  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  D.  D. ; 
'*  Hymns  for  the  Church  on  Eartb,"  selected 
and  arranged  by  Rev.  J.  0.  Ryle;  "Home 
Ballads,  by  our  Home  Poets ; "  "  The  Late  Eng- 
lish Poets,"  edited  by  R.  H.  Stoddard;  and 
"  Golden  Leaves  from  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can Dramatic  Poets,"  collected  and  arranged 
by  John  W.  8.  Hows;  "Hymns  for  Mothers 
and  Children,"  second  series,  compiled  by  the 
author  of  "  Efymns  of  the  Ages  "  (Miss  Went- 
worth) ;  "  Festival  of  Song,  a  Series  of  Even- 
ings with  the  Poets."  prepared  by  the  author 
of  "Salad  for  the  Solitary"  (Frederick  Saun- 
ders) ;  "  Companion  Poets,"  illustrated  (Long- 
fellow's Household  Poems^  Tennyson's  Songs 
for  all  Seasons,  Browning's  Lyrics  of  Life); 
"  Songs  of  Praise  and  Poems  of  Devotion  in 
the  Christian  Centuries,"  with  an  Introduction 
by  Henry  Copp^  Professor,  etc. ;  "  The  Seven 
Great  Hymns  of  the  Mediaeval  Church ; "  "  O 
Mother  Dear  Jerusalem ;  the  Old  Hymn, 
its  Origin  and  Genealogy,"  by  William  C. 
Prime;  "The  Sabbath  Psalter,"  a  Selection  of 
Psalms  for  Public  and  Family  Worship,  com- 
piled by  Rev.  Henry  J.  Fox;  "The  Sunday 
book  of  Poetry,"  selected  and  arranged  by  0. 
F.  Alexander,  author  of  "  Hymns  for  Litttle 
Children ;"  "  The  Ballad  Book,  a  Selection  of 
the  Choicest  British  Ballads,"  edited  by  William 
Allingham  (reprint) ;  "  Street  Ballads,  Popular 
Poetry,  and  Household  Songs  of  Ireland"  (re- 
print) ;  "  Melodies  and  Madrigals,  mostly  from 
the  Old  English  Poets,"  edited  by  Richard 
Henry  Stoddard ;  "  The  Poetry  of  the  Orient," 
by  William  Rounseville  Alfeer;  "Gems  from 
Tenityson;"  "Hymns  and  Prayers  for  the 
Church  and  Home;"  ^^ LeuUehes  BaHaden- 
Bue?^^'  compiled  by  Profl  L.  Simonson,  Trinity 
College,  Hartford ;  "  Favorite  English  roems ;" 
"Under  Green  Leaves:  a  Book  of  Rural 
Poems,"  edited  by  R.  H.  Stoddard ;  "  My  Sab- 
bath School  Scrap-book,  containing  Anniver- 
sary Dialogues,  Addresses,  in  prose  and  verse, 
etc.,  etc.,"  by  John  J.  Reid.  Among  reprints 
of  foreign  poetical  works,  those  of  Tennyson 
took  the  lead ;  nine  editions  of  either  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  his  poems  being  published  during 
the  year.  The  other  reprints  were — Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Poems,  those  of  Winthrop  Mackworth 
Praed  (in  two  editions),  "  Pearls  from  Heine," 
Shakspeare's  Sonnets,  Gray's  Poetical  Works. 
Milton's  Poetical  Works,  Amelia  B.  Edwards' 
"Ballads,"  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers," "Hood^s  Lay  of  the  Shirt,  and  other 


Poems,"  Earl  Derby's  translaticoi  of  the  Hisd, 
Browning's  "Lyrics  of  Life,"  Mrs.  Sewell's 
"Lost  Child  and  the  Romance  of  the  Malleo 
Scrub,"  "  Gerald  Massey's  Poems,"  a  new  edi- 
tion ;  Jean  Ingelow's  "  Songs  of  Seven,"  Robert 
Buchanan's  Poems,  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne's "  Chastelard  "  and  "  Atalanta  in  Calj- 
don,"  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton's  translation  of 
Schiller's  "Lay  of  the  Bell,"  illustrated.  Mr. 
Richard  Grant  White's  critical  edition  of  Shak- 
speare  was  completed  by  the  publication  of  the 
first  volume,  which  had  been  delayed  for  the 
sake  of  the  Memoir ;  and  a  Boston  publishing 
house  imported  a  large  edition  of  the  Globe 
edition  of  Shakspeare  published  in  England. 

Dramatic  Poetry  was  not  much  affected 
either  by  American  or  English  authors.  Mr. 
'.Swinburne's  two  tragedies  above  named  were 
the  only  new  English  works  of  the  dass  repub- 
lished, though  a  new  edition  of  Talfourd's 
Tragedies  was  issued.  In  this  country,  Mr. 
John  Savage  published  "Sybil,  a  Tragedy  in 
five  acts;"  Mrs.  Sadlier,  "The  Secret,  a 
Drama;"  Mr.  Charles  E.  Moellinff,  "Faust's 
Death,  a  Tragedy  in  five  acts ;  "  and  an  anouj- 
mous  drama,  "  Cecilia,"  was  issued  by  Messrs. 
J.  and  D.  Sadlier ;  and  a  children's  play,  drama- 
tized from  Cinderella,  was  prepared  for  a  Chil- 
dren's Concert  at  the  Academy  of  Music  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  twenty-two  German 
and  French  plays  published  by  Uie  French  and 
German  publishers  of  Boston  and  New  York, 
part  of  them  for  text-books. 

The  works  on  Musio  were  conaderably  nu- 
merous. Of  these,  ten  were  collections  of 
Hymns  and  Tunes  for  worship  on  the  Sabbath, 
or  for  Sunday  Schools,  or  the  religious  exercises 
at  the  opening  of  other  Schools.  Of  this  nmn- 
ber,  the  most  important  were — "Hallowed 
Songs,"  compiled  by  Theodore  E.  Perkins, 
Philip  Phillips,  and  Sylvester  Main;  "Songs 
for  the  Sanctuary,"  compiled  by  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Robinson ;  "  Happy  Voices,  for  the  Home  Circle 
and  Sabbath  Schools,"  "The  Sacred  Harn  of 
Judah"  (for  Jewish  worship),  by  G.  JL  Con^; 
"Praises  of  Jesus,"  by  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond; 
"  Social  Hymn  and  Tune  Book,  for  the  Lecture 
Room,  Prayer  Meeting,  Fainily  Circle,  and 
Mission  Church ;"  the  Plymouth  S.  S.  Collection 
of  Hynms  and  Tunes,  by  WiDiam  B.  Bradbmy; 
the  Sunday  School  Banner,  by  T.  E.  Perkins; 
the  School  Service  Book,  by  Rev.  Asa  Fitz; 
Musical  Leaves  for  Sabbath  Schools,  by  Philip 
Phillips.  There  were  also  eight  or  ten  collec- 
tions of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  songs, 
glees,  duets,  trios,  etc.,  for  schools  ana  semi- 
naries, by  such  experienced  musical  writers  and 
compilers  as  Messrs.  Emerson,  Fitzhugh,  Root, 
Wilder,  Davenport,  Sharland,  and  others,  and 
books  of  musical  instruction  by  Messrs.  Root, 
Meignen,  Keys,  etc  There  were  also  twelve 
or  ttdrteen  collections  of  instrumental  music 
for  organ,  piano,  violin,  flute,  concertina,  banjo, 
etc.  There  are  a  number  of  musical  periodicals, 
monthly,  semi-monthly,  and  quarterly,  ccndnct- 
ed  with  great  ability.    The  "Musical  Sonl>eam 
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and  Sabbath  School  Manual,"  a  quarterly,  was 
the  only  new  periodical,  we  believe,  issued 
during  the  year. 

The  class  of  Novels  is,  as  usual,  very  large,  a 
little  beyond  the  numbers  of  the  last  year, 
those  of  a  general  character  averaging  a  publi- 
cation  of  about  five  per  week  through  the 
year.  Of  these,  however,  one  hundred  and 
devea  belonged  to  the  class  of  cheap  novels, 
ranging  in  price  from  ten  to  fifty  cents  each, 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  cents.  Of  these,  ninety-seven  were 
original  works  and  fourteen  reprints.  The  lit- 
erary merit  of  the  original  works  was  not  usu- 
dly  remarkable,  but  they  were  popular  with  a 
considerable  class  of  readers.  Of  the  remainder 
of  the  works  of  fiction,  published  during  the 
year,  thirty-eight  were  original  and  seventy- 
five  reprints.  Of  the  ori^nal  works,  the  most 
important  were — "  My  Own  Story,"  by  Marion 
Leigh;  "  Moods,"  by  Louisa  M.  Alcott ;  "  The 
Morriaons,  a  Story  of  Domestic  Life,"  by  Mrs. 
Margaret  Hosmer;  "The  Three  Scouts,"  by  J. 
T.  Trowbridge;  "Nothing  but  Money:  a 
Novel,"  by  T.  a  Arthur;  "Inside  Out,  a  Cu- 
rious Book,"  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Francis;  "Leaves 
from  the  Note-Book  of  a  New  York  Detective," 
"Private  Record  of  J.  B.,"  "The  Thinking 
Bayonet,"  by  James  K.  Hosmer;  "Husbands 
and  Homes,"  by  Marion  Harland  (Mrs.  Virginia 
Terhune);  "The  Ideal  Attained,  being  the 
Story  of  Two  Steadfast  Souls,  and  How  they 
Won  their- Happiness  and  Lost  It  Not,"  by 
Eliza  W.  Famham;  "Mary  Brandegee :  an 
Autobiography,"  by  Ouyler  Pine ;  "  The  Fixed 
Stars,  or  the  Goddess  of  Truth  and  Justice," 
"St.  Philip's,"  by  the  author  of  "Rutledge" 
(Miss  "M^itnam  Colcs) ;  "  Silent  Struggles,"  by 
Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens ;  "  At  Anchor :  a  Story 
of  our  Civil  War,"  by  an  American ;  "  Fairy 
lingers:  a  Novel,"  by  Anna  Cora  Ritchie; 
"Janet  Strong^  by  Vu-ginia  F.  Townsend; 
"linwood,  with  Other  Stories:"  "Lookmg 
Around:  a  Novel,"  by  A.  S.  Roe;  "Hugh 
Worthington :  a  Novel,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes ; 
"The  Metropolites,  or  Know  Thy  Neighbor," 
by  Robert  St.  Olair;  "Luke  Darrell,  the  Chi- 
cago Newsboy,"  "  Allworth  Abbey,"  by  Mrs. 
E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth;  "Atlantic  Tales:  a 
Cdlection  of  Stories  from  the  Atlantic  Month- 
ly ;"  «*  Cotton  Stealmg :  a  Novel ;"  "  Two  Men : 
a  Novel,"  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stoddard ;  "  Robert 
DiJby  and  His  World  of  Troubles :  being  the 
Early  Days  of  a  Connoisseur ; "  "  Millicent  Hal- 
ford:  a  Tale  of  the  Dark  Days  of  Kentucky  in 
the  year  1861,"  by  Martha  Remick;  "Home 
Heroes,  Saints,  and  Martyrs,"  by  T.  S.  Arthur; 
"What  Came  Afterwards:  a  Novel,"  by  T.  S. 
Arthur ;  "  Standish :  a  Story  of  Our  Day ; "  "  A 
Spmster's  Story,"  by  M.  A.  F.;  "De  Vane:  a 
Story  of  Plebeians  and  Patricians,"  by  Hon. 
Henry  W.  Hilliard ;  "  The  Lovers'  Trials ;  or, 
&e  Days  before  the  Revolution,"  by  Mrs.  Mary 
A,  D^inison;  "Chdteau  Frissac;  or.  Home 
Scenes  in  France,"  by  Olive  Logan,  author  of 
Photographs  of  Paris  Life. 


The  reprints  comprise  Dickens'  "  Our  Mutual 
Friend,"  and  "Dr.  Marigold's  Prescriptions," 
two  books  by  Jean  Ingelow ;  new  editions  of 
several  of  Mrs.  Grey's  and  Mrs,  Gk)re's  novels ; 
a  new  edition  of  one  of  Mrs.  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley's  works ;  "  Too  Strange  not  to  be  True," 
by  Ladv  Fullerton;  "Quite  Alone,"  by  G.  A. 
Sala ;  the  first  instalment  of  a  superb  edition 
of  Thackeray's  works;  novels  by  Charles  and 
Henry  Kinsley,  J.  S.  Le  FamL  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood,  Miss  Braddon,  Michael  and  John  Banim, 
Annie  Thomas,  Anthony  Trollope,  Miss  D.  M. 
Mulooh,  William  Oarleton,  Charles  Lever,  Sir 
C.  F.  Lascelles  Wraxall,  Alexander  Smith,  Miss 
Amelia  B.  Edwards,  the  author  of  "Faith 
Gartney's  Girlhood,"  the  author  of  "Philip 
Thaxter,"  the  author  of  "  Wondrous  Strange," 
"Ouida,"  etc.,  etc.  There  were  also  about 
twenty  reprints  of  French  and  German  novels 
in  the  original  languages,  from  the  pens  of 
Madame  George  Sand,  0.  Feuillet,  Constant 
Gueroult,  Ernest  Capendu,  Erckmann-Cha- 
train,  Ernst  Willkomm,  Moritz  Hartmann, 
Theodor  Storm,  etc.,  etc.  There  were  very 
few  religiauB  novels  published,  aside  from  those 
of  a  juvenile  character,  and  of  these  all  but 
three  were  reprints.  Mrs.  C.  J.  Barlow  pub- 
lished "Helen  Macgregor;  or.  Conquest  and 
Sacrifice;"  Mr.  Davis  B.  Casseday,  "The 
Hortons;  or,  American  Life  at  Home;"  and. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Stewart,  "Justice  and  Mercy:  a 
Tale  of  All  Hallow  E'en."  Of  the  reprints, 
four  or  five  were  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Edmund 
Charles,  the  author  of  "The  Schdnberg-Cotta 
Family ;"  two  only,  "  The  Diary  of  Mrs.  Kitty 
Trevylyan,"  and  "Winifred  Bertram  and  the 
World  She  Lived  In,"  being  new  works  of  that 
popular  author.  These  both  had  a  large  sale. 
Miss  Yonge's  "  The  Clever  Woman  of  the  Fam- 
ily," Miss  Julia  Kavanagh's  "Beatrice."  and 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  "  The  Perpetual  Curate,"  were 
the  only  other  reprints  of  this  class  worthy  of 
note. 

The  number  of  Juvenilb  Books  was  about 
one-fourth  less  than  the  previous  year,  but  a 
somewhat  larger  proportion  were  works  of  de- 
cided merit  The  juvenile  literature  of  the 
country  makes  steady  and  somewhat  rapid 
progress  each  year,  both  in  the  style  and  quality 
of  the  books  issued,  and  in  the  beauty  of  their 
typography  and  illustrations.  In  the  latter  par- 
ticulars, the  new  books  of  1865  exhibited  an 
extraordinary  advance  upon  those  of  previous 
years. 

In  the  sub-class  of  Juvenile  worJsa  of  Adven- 
tare,  HUtoryy  and  Travel^  one-third  were  re- 
pidnts  chiefly  of  books  of  Captain  Mayne  Reid, 
R.  M.  Ballantyne,  Captain  Marryat,  W.  H.  G. 
Kingston,  Sir  C.  P.  Lascelles  Wraxall,  Madame 
Eugenie  Foa,  etc.,  etc.  Of  the  original  works, 
a  large  proportion  had  for  then"  subject  the  ad- 
ventures or  history  of  some  real  or  imaginary 
actor  in  the  recent  war.  "  Oliver  Optic  "  (Mr. 
W.  T.  Adams)  published  three  books  of  this 
description,  "The  Young  Lieutenant;  or.  Ad- 
ventures of  an  Army  Officer;  "  "The  Yankee 
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Middy ;  or,  The  AdveD tores  of  a  Naval  Officer ; " 
and  "Fighting  Joe;  or,  the  Adventures  of  a 
Staff  Officer."  Mr.  H.  0.  Oastlemon,  himself  an 
officer  on  one  of  the  Western  gnnboats,  pnb- 
Jished  "  Frank  on  a  Gnnboat,"and  "  Frank,  the 
Young  Naturalist;"  "Carleton"  (Mr.  Charles 
Carleton  Coffin),  of  the  Boston  Journal,  pub- 
lished a  second  volume  of  his  Boys'  History  of 
the  War,  under  the  title  of  "Following  the 
IHag."  Of  the  books  of  this  sub-class  not  re- 
lating to  the  war,  the  most  important  were: 
"  Treasury  of  Travel  and  Adventure ; "  "  Lives 
of  Familiar  Insects,"  by  the  author  of  "  Violet ; " 
"The  Yankee  Boy  from  Home ; "  "The  Young 
Wrecker  of  the  Florida  Reef,"  by  Richard 
Meade  Baohe,  and  two  volumes  of  Miss  Sarah 
W.  Lander's  Spectacle  Series,  "Rome"  and 
"Berlin." 

In  the  very  large  sub-class  of  Religious  Juee- 
niles,  numbering  about  two  hundred  and  eighty 
distinct  volumes,  less  than  one-tenth  were  re- 
prints, and  of  these  the  greater  part  from  the 
prolific  pen  of  A.  L.  O.  E.,  Madame  Wilder- 
muth,  Caroline  Hadley,  Miss  Yonge,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Buck,  etc.,  etc.  The  original  works  of  this 
sub-class  were  the  productions  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  writers,  some  of  whom  have  had  large 
experience  in  writing  for  children,  while  others 
made  their  first  ventures  in  that  field  during  the 
year.  As  in  former  years,  Nellie  Grahame  was 
one  of  the  largest  contributors  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  literature,  eight  works  from  her  pen  ap- 
pearing among  the  year's  catalogue  of  juve- 
niles. The  author  of  "  Allan  Cameron  "  had 
seven  volumes  published  during  the  year;  Aunt 
Fanny  (Mrs.  Fanny  Barrow),  six;  the  author 
of  the  "Variety  Library,"  five;  Miss  Caroline 
E.  Kelly,  five;  Jacob  Abbott,  five;  the  author 
of  "The  Dove  Series,"  six;  "Cbampney,"  five; 
"  Sophie  May,"  six ;  "  Josephine  Frankliu,"  six ; 
the  author  of  "  Real  Children,"  four ;  the  author 
of  "Aunty  May's  Children,"  four;  Alice  Gray, 
three;  Miss  Sarah  J.  Pritchard,  three;  J.  U. 
Langille,  three;  "A.»J.  G.,"  three;  Susie  M. 
Waring,  three;  Rev.  W.  P.  Breed,  two;  the 
author  of  "  Katie  Lee,"  two ;  Miss  M.  E.  Dodge, 
three ;  "K.  M.,"  two;  the  author  of  "Kate  El- 
more," two;  the  author  of  "Kitty's  Victory," 
three;  "A.  L.  W.,"  two;  the  author  of  "Try," 
three;  Miss  Alice  A.  Dodge,  two;  the  author 
of  "  The  Fisher  Boy,"  three ;  "  Maxwell,"  three ; 
Theodore  Tilton,  three;  Rev.  D.  C.  Eddy, 
D.  D.,  two;  "Fanfan,"  two;  Mrs.  H.  Mc- 
Nair,  two;  Miss  Harriet  B.  McKeever,  two; 
the  author  of  "Rosa  Lane,"  two;  the  au- 
thor of  "The  Best  Friend,"  two;  the  author 
of  "Win  and  Wear,"  two;  "E.  H.,"  two; 
the  author  of  "Autumn  Days,"  two;  the 
author  of  "  Ferris  Hollow,"  three ;  "  Aunt  Hat- 
tie,"  two;  the  author  of  "Harry's  Battles," 
two;  and  *^Ro8e  Elm  wood,"  "Aunt  Annie," 
Rev.  J.  Belcher,  "H.  L.  0.,"  Miss  Mary  S. 
Chapman,  Rev.  F.  H.  Wines,  Julia  Leonard, 
Mana  H.  Bulfinoh,  the  author  of  "Douglas 
Farm,"  Mary  Granger  Chase,  "M.  M.,"  the 
author  of  "ICgh  Chnroh,"  William  Rogers, 


Rev.  R.  M.  Abercrombie,  "A.  L.  W.,"  th* 
author  of  the  "Story  of  a  Pocket  Bible,"  Rev. 
P.  W.  Clark,  the  author  of  "  Pd  Choose  to  be  a 
Daisy,"  Mr.  G.  P.  Disosway,  Rev.  J.  B.  Water- 
bury,  "  A  Clergyman's  Daughter,"  Rev.  T.  E 
Hawks,  the  author  of  "  Ellen  Murray,"  Henry 
L.  Willian\8,  Jr.,  "Mrs.  Madeline  Leslie,"  the 
author  of  *^EDen's  Idol,"  Grace  Webster  ffins- 
dale,  M.  A.  Edwards,  Maria  Louisa  Hajward, 
Mrs.  Prosser,  Miss  C.  M.  Trowbridge,  Edward 
Howard,  Helen  Hazlett,  Jonathan  Cross,  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Gardner,  "  Cousin  Carrie,"  tlie  author  of 
"  Money,"  Miss  Emily  Warner,  Alice  Warren, 
George  B.  Taylor,  Mrs.  R.  J.  Greene,  "ZeD," 
"Una  Locke,"  the  author  of  "Unde  Paul's 
Stories,"  "  Harriet  Myrtle,"  Anna  Putnam,  the 
author  of  "Blind  Annie  Lorimer,"  "M.  H.SV' 
Robert  A.  West  Nellie  Eyster,  Frank  Stanley, 
Marie  Louise  Ilaywardj  "Lawrence  Lance- 
wood,"  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  Rev.  Edward  Paj- 
son  Hammond,  "M.  E.  F.,"  Mrs.  C.  H.  GUder- 
sleeve,  W.  0.  Van  Horn,  and  seventy-five  other 
anonymous  writers,  each  one. 

Of  Elementary  Books  for  Children  (RctnrO' 
Books,  etc.,  not  of  a  Fairy  or  Legendary  Char- 
acter), the  number  was  large,  but  it  was  com- 
posed to  a  great  extent  of  reprints  or  of  import- 
ed toys  not  reprinted.  A  few  original  worLs, 
like  Mr.  Theodore  Tilton's  "  The  Fly,"  some  pic- 
torial Alphabets,  and  other  compiled  books  of 
Pictures,  were  issued ;  but  the  foreign  colored 
toys,  by  their  greater  brilliancy  and  perfection 
in  color-printing,  mainly  occupied  the  market 
In  Fairy  and  Legendary  Boohs  for  ChiUrtn, 
there  were  some  remarkable  editions  of  "Old 
Mother  Hubbard ; "  "  The  Fox  and  the  Geese," 
"  The  House  that  Jack  Built,"  etc.,  with  orig- 
inal and  very  spirited  illustrations  in  tint,  by 
H.  L.  Stephens,  of  a  much  higher  charac- 
ter than  were  ever  previously  attempted,  and 
also  editions  of  "Puss  in  Boots,"  "Beantyand 
the  Beast,"  "Cinderella,"  "little  Red  Rid- 
ing Hood,"  etc.,  with  excellent  illustrations 
by  the  same  artist,  printed  in  colors.  Nothing 
of  this  kind  has  been  attempted  in  this  conntry 
until  1864  and  1866.  Several  editions  of  Hans 
C.  Andersen's  and  Grimm's  Fairy  Stories 
were  also  published  during  the  year.  A  new, 
original  American  Version  of  "The  Honse 
that  Jack  Built,"  finely  illustrated,  by  L 
Whitehead,  Sen.,  also  appeared,  Mrs.  Charies 
(author  of  "  Chronicles  of  the  SchOnberg-Cot- 
ter  Family")  published,  we  believe,  first  in  this 
country,  a  little  legend  entitled  "The  Sone 
without  Words;  "  and  some  of  the  French  and 
German  publishing  houses  issued  editions  in 
the  original  of  several  of  the  Fairy  Stories  of 
France  and  Germany. 

We  ought  to  notice  also,  briefly,  the  appear- 
ance of  several  periodicals  for  children,  of 
high  character,  during  the  year.  Two  of 
them,  "Our  Young  Folks,"  published  by 
Messrs  Ticknor  and  Fields,  of  Boston,  and  the 
"Little  Corporal,"  published  by  Mr.  Alfi^ L. 
Sewell,  of  Chicago,  have  at  once  attained  a  largo 
circulation, which  they  merited  from  tlieir  abilily. 
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In  the  Department  of  Abt,  which  includes 
Hhiminated  Books  and  those  whose  illnstrations 
constitute  their  first  claim  to  notice,  there 
were  a  few  books  published  of  great  merit. 

The  illuminated  books  were — "  The  Twenty- 
Third  Psalm,"  with  emblematical  illuminations 
of  each  verse :  "The  Three  Kings  of  Orient : 
a  Christmas  OaroL"  the  wordi'  music,  and 
deigns,  by  Rev.  John  Henry  Hopkins,  Jr.; 
*'  The  Book  of  Rubies,"  a  collection  of  tlie 
most  notable  Love  Poems  in  the  language, 
(edited  by  Thomas  Dunn  English),  with  illumi- 
nated borders,  and  "The  Christian  Armor," 
with  illuminated  designs,  legends,  and  scrolls, 
and  illustrations  of  the  text  in  poetry,  etc.,  by 
Eliza Crawfurd  Ball  Mr.  G. W.  Carleton,  aNow 
York  publisher,  issued  a  little  volume  of  his 
fTperiences  as  a  traveller  in  Cuba,  with  fifty 
drawings  on  wood,  designed  by  himself,  under 
ihe  title  of  "Our  Artist  in  Cuba."  Three 
little  treatises  on  the  popular  game  of  "Cro- 
quet," liberally  illlustrated,  were  published 
during  the  year — one  by  John  Jaques,  another 
'by  R.  Fellow,  and  a  third  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Newport  Croquet  Club,  and  a  new 
and  enlarged  edition  of  the  late  Mrs.  Jameson's 
"Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders,  as  repre- 
sent^ in  the  Fine  Arts,"  was  issued.  Editions 
of  several  of  the  most  exquisitely  illustrated 
English  worksjsuch  as  Watts' "  Divine  and  Mor- 
al Songs  for  Children,"  illustrated  by  Cooper, 
Mrs-  Barbauld's  "Hymns  in  Prose,"  by  the 
same  artist,  "Pictures  of  Society,"  Churton 
and  Jones'  "New  Testament,"  the  superb 
quarto  Testament  of  Longman,  and  the  Dljis- 
trated  Bible  of  Gustave  Dor6,  were  imported 
and  met  with  a  rapid  sale.  The  finest 
American  illustrated  volume  of  the  year  was 
"The  Festival  of  Song,"  compiled  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Saunders,  and  illustrated  from  origi- 
nal p^ntings  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design. 

Under  the  head  of  Misoellaneotts  "Works  are 
included  ten  manuals  and  treatises  on  Masonic 
subjects,  published  by  the  well-known  Masonic 

ehing  houses,  A.  "W.  Pollard  &  Co.,  of 
n,  Macoy.  Sickles,  and  Picrson,  New 
York,  John  onerer,  Cincinnati,  and  Joseph 
Covell,  of  Portland,  Me. ; '  a  little  treatise  enti- 
tled "Piractical  Thoughts  on  Sisterhood,  in 
reply  to  a  Letter  of  Inquiry,  with  Extracts 
from  ihe  Principles  of  Association  and  Rules 
of  the  Sisterhood  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
now  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  by  One  of  their 
Number; "  "Banting's- Letter  on  Corpulence," 
Mark  Lemon's  "  Jest-Book  "  (both  reprints),  and 
"  Umbrellas  and  their  Histoiy,"  by  Clyde  and 
Black,  with  illustrations  by  Bennett,  are  the 
other  noticeable  books  of  this  department.  The 
year  was  prolific  in  New  Pebiodioals,  literary, 
scientific,  critical,  technological,  humanitarian, 
artistic,  political,  and  antiquarian.  Some  of 
these  we  have  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
topics  to  which  they  were  devoted,  but  others 
deserve  mention  here.  Of  monthly  periodicals 
there  were  twelve  commenced  in  the  course  of 


the  year :  two,  "  Hours  at  Home,"  and  "  The 
Catholic  World,"  devoted  to  literature  with  a 
religious  leaning;  one,  "Beadle's  Monthly," 
commenced  just  at  the  close  of  the  year,  occu- 
pied exclusively  with  the  lighter,  though  in- 
structive literature ;  one,  "  Our  Young  Folks," 
having  for  its  aim  the  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment of  the  young;  one,  "  The  New  Path,"  de- 
voted mainly  to  art  criticism ;  three,  "  The  Pro- 
gressive Keview,"  "  The  Radical,"  and  "  The 
Monthly  Review,"  advocating  what  are  called 
liberal  and  progressive  views  in  religion,  poli- 
tics, and  social  reform ;  the  "  Social  Science 
Review  "  professed  to  deal  with  social,  politi- 
cal, and  economical  questions ;  the  "  Heraldic 
Journal "  had  for  its  object  to  record  the  armo- 
rial bearings  and  genealogies  of  American 
families;  the  "Mining  Chronicle"  was  occu- 
pied with  the  statistics,  discoveries,  and  diflScult 
questions  pertaining  to  the  mining  and  petro- 
leum interests;  and  "The  Temple  of  Public 
Opinion  "  presented  the  opinions  of  the  leading 
papers  on  the  current  questions  of  the  day,  with 
some  original  comments  of  its  own.  There 
were  two  or  three  new  Quarterlies,  devoted  to 
scientific  or  professional  topics;  the  most  no- 
ticeable was  the  "  American  Journal  of  Con- 
chology,"  edited  by  George  W.  Tryon,  Jr.,  and 
published  at  Philadelphia.  In  weekly  periodi- 
cals a  new  field  was  entered,  at  least  new  in 
this  country,  for  England  has  had  for  some 
vears  weekly  periodicds,  which,  while  maintain- 
ing a  high  literary  character,  and  devoting 
much  space  to  criticism  in  literature  and  art, 
discussed,  from  a  somewhat  independent  stand- 
point, political  and  social  questions.  "The 
Round  Table,"  which  had  been  published  for  a 
short  time  in  1864,  but  then  discontinued,  was 
revived  under  more  favorable  auspices,  and 
soon  made  itself  felt  as  a  critic  in  literature, 
art,  manners,  and  morals.  "  The  Nation " 
having  a  somewhat  wider  scope,  brought  >vithin 
its  purview  not  only  literature,  art,  and  science, 
but  the  political  questions  of  the  day,  and 
handled  them  with  great  ability.  "  Progress," 
a  weekly,  originally  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  Israelites,  took  a  wider  sweep,  and  em- 
braced general  criticism,  politics,  and  reli^on 
also.  Of  the  weekly  periodicals  of  a  lighter 
class,  "The  Chimney  Comer,"  occupied  with 
fiction,  biography,  and  incident,  and  "Every 
Saturday,"  a  reprint  of  the  lighter  articles  from 
the  foreign  periodicals,  were  the  best  examples. 
A  kind  of  historical  record,  entitied  "The 
Weekly  Register,"  containing  a  record  of  im- 
portant documents  and  events  of  the  times,  with 
essays  on  subjects  connected  with  art,  science, 
and  literature,  conducted  by  A.  M.  Trimble  and 
C.  A.  Schaffler,  was  issued  at  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Mr.  Alexander  Strahan,  an  enterprising  pub- 
lisher of  London  and  Edinburgh,  established  a 
publishing  house  in  New  York,  and  issued 
from  thence,  though  manufacturing  them  in 
Great  Britain,  his  three  popular  monthly  maga- 
zines, "The  Sunday  Magazine,"  "GoodWordSj" 
and  "  The  Contemporary  Review." 
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1865.  Our  review  of  English  literature  must, 
for  want  of  space,  be  brief,  and  confined  to  the 
leading  books  nnder  each  class.  In  Genebal 
HisTOEY,  the  most  noteworthy  books  were: 
"  A  History  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Florence 
from  the  Earliest  Independence  of  the  Com- 
mune to  the  Fall  of  the  Republic  in  1581,"  bv 
T.  Adolphus  Trollope,  in  four  volumes,  a  work 
of  profound  research  and  great  merit ;  ^^  His- 
tory of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
Rationalism  in  Europe,"  by  W.  E.  H.  Lecky, 
M.  A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which,  as  d- 
ready  noticed,  was  reprinted  here  by  Messrs. 
Appleton;  a  new  volume  of  Mrs.  Everett 
Green*s  "  Calendar  of  State  Papers,"  illustrating 
the  domestic  affairs  of  the  reign  of  Charles  U. ; 
"  Higden^s  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,"  edited  by  Mr.  Churchill 
BabingtoA;  Mr.  Prendergast^s  ^^The  Crom- 
wellian  Settlement  of  Ireland ;  "  Mr.  Edward 
Burnet  Tyler's  "  Researches  into  the  Early  His- 
tory of  Mankind  and  the  Development  of  Civil- 
ization ; "  Dr.  Rennie's  "  British  Arms  in  North 
China  and  Japan."  Historical  works  on  India 
and  Indian  affairs  were,  as  usual,  abundant: 
Mr.  G.  O.  Trevelyan  sketched  the  history  or 
the  Cawnpore  Massacre;  Dr.  Knighton  pub- 
lished "  Euhu  Jan*s  Story ;  or,  the  ftivate  Life 
of  an  Eastern  Queen,"  a  narrative  of  the  last 
days  of  the  independence  of  Onde ;  Sir  Charles 
Jackson  set  forth  "  A  Vindication  of  Lord  Dal- 
housie's  Indian  Administration  ;*^'  and  the  Duke 
of  Argyle  published  a  little  volume  on  "  India 
under  Dalhousie  and  Canning;  "  M^or  Evans 
Bell  has  given  a  politico-historical  account  of 
"The  Mysore  Reversion;"  Captain  Hastings 
Frazer,  a  sketch  of  "  Our  Faithful  Ally,  the 
Nizam ; "  and  an  anonymous  writer  a  "  History 
of  the  Sect  of  Mah^^as  or  Yallabhdchdryas 
in  Western  India,"  a  body  of  religious  fanatics 
and  shameless  sensualists. 

The  Rev.  Julian  E.  T.  Woods  compiled,  in 
one  large  volume,  "  A  History  of  the  Discovery 
and  Exploration  of  Australia;"  Mr.  William 
Howitt  described  the  pron'ess  of  discovery  in 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand ;  Mr. 
Matthew  Macfie  issued  a  volume  on  the  history, 
prospects,  and  resources  of  Vancouver's  Island 
and  British  Columbia ;  Viscount  Bury  gave  a 
history  of  the  progress  of  colonization  in  his 
"Exodus  of  the  Western  Nations;  "Mr.  J.  B. 
Hurlburt  published  a  work  on  colonial  history, 
with  the  title  of  "  Britain  and  Her  Colonies ;  " 
and  Mr.  Lyons  McLeod,  an  historical  sketch  of 
"  Madagascar."  The  history  of  the  Bourbonist 
reaction  in  Italy  is  told  by  Count  Maffei,  with 
reference  to  official  documents,  in  two  volumes, 
entitled  "Brigand  Life  in  Italy;"  a  Greek 
writer^Mr.  Stefanos  Xenos,  compiled  a  "  Diplo- 
matic History  of  the  Annexation  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  to  the  Kingdom  of  Greece ; "  Mr. 
Americo  Palfrey  Marras  prepared  an  able  essay 
on  "The  Secret  Fraternities  of  the  Middle 
Ages; "  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Allies,  Lecturer  on  the 
Philosophy  of  History  to  the  Catholic  Univer- 


sity of  Ireland,  put  forth  a  collection  of  his  lec- 
tures, under  the  title  of  "  The  Formadon  of 
Christendom." 

Among  the  works  devoted  to  the  iliostration 
of  particular  periods  of  British  history,  were— 
a  volume  edited  by  Mr.  William  Brendiley  Rye, 
Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Printed 
Books  in  the  British  Museum,  entitled  "Sag- 
land  as  Seen  by  a  Foreigner  in  the  Dsys  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.^mprising  TransUtiooi 
of  the  Journals  of  the  Two  Dukes  of  Wtrtcm- 
berg  in  1592  and  1610;  with  Extracts  from 
the  Travels  of  Foreign  Princes  and  Others; " 
"  Documentsfrom  Simancas  relating  to  the  Rdgn 
of  Elizabeth  (1568-1568),"  translated  from  the 
Spanish  of  Don  Tomds  Gonzale^  and  edited  by 
Mr.  Spencer  Hall,  F.  S.  A.,  librarian  to  the 
AtheuflBum ;  "  Our  British  Ancestors,"  by  Mr. 
Lysons ;  a  "  History  of  the  Viceroys  of  Irehmd, 
with  Notices  of  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  and  its 
Chief  Occupants  in  Former  Times."  Other 
historical  works  of  interest  were — ^the  "His- 
torical Essays  "  of  the  late  Nassau  W.  Senior, 
and  those  of  Mr.  Herman  Merivalc;  "Sketches 
of  General  History,"  by  the  late  James  Donglii 
of  Cavers;  "Persecution  of  the  Knight  Tem- 
plars," by  Anthony  O'Neal  Haye;  "Prirate 
History  of  the  Insurrection  in  Poland  in  1868," 
by  H.  Sutherland  Edwards ;  the  second  and 
third  volumes  of  Mr.  Philip  Smith's  "  History 
of  the  World  from  the  Earliest  Kecords  to  the 
Present  Time ;  "  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  George 
RawUnson's  "Five  Great  Monarchies  of  the 
Ancient  Eastern  World;  "Dr.  T.H.  Dyer's  "His- 
tory of  the  City  of  Rome  from  its  Foundation 
to  the  End  of  the  Middle  Ages"— a  municipal 
history,  having  reference  to  the  structures  and 
monuments  of  the  Imperial  Capital,  not  to  its 
political  vicissitudes;  Mr.  Lionel  James  Trot- 
ter's "  Sequel  to  Thornton's  History  of  Indis; " 
"Notes  on  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,"  etc,  with 
a  brief  memoir  of  his  life  and  services,  by  the 
late  General  Sir  James  Shaw  Kenne^,  K  C.B- 
and  a  "  History  of  the  Gipsies,"  by  Walter  and 
James  Simson. 

The  English  works  on  the  war  in  America 
were  fewer  than  the  previous  year;  the  prin- 
cipal were—Lieut-Col.  Fletcher's  "History  of 
the  American  War; "  Captain  Chesney's  second 
volume  of  "  Campaigns  in  Virginia,  Maryland," 
etc;  Mr.  G.  A.  SaEa's  disgraceful  "Diary  in 
America  in  the  Midst  of  War;"  and*' Me 
Boyd  in  Camp  and  Prison,"  a  stupid  book, 
which  has  nevertheless  been  republished  here. 

In  HUtorical  and  Collective  Biographv,  the 
works  of  most  importance  were — the  fifth  and 
sixth  volumes  of  Carlyle's  "  History  of  Fried- 
rich  n.  of  Prussia,  called  Frederick  the  Great ; 
a  translation  of  Napoleon  IIL's  "Life  of  Juli» 
Caesar,"  by  Thomas  Wright;  "Masaniello  of 
Naples,"  by  Mrs.  Horace  St  John;  the  third 
and  fourth  volumes  of  Dr.  Hook's  "lives  ol 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury ; "  "  Studies  m 
Biography,"  by  Mr.  Lionel  James  Trotter; 
"Biographies  of  Richard  Cobden  and  Lord 
Pahnerston,"  by  Mr.  John  McGilchrist,  "L*^ 
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of  the  Wamore  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,"  by 
JJent-Gen.  the  Hon.  Su-  Edward  Oust;  "Bi- 
ographies of  eminent  Soldiers  of  the  Last  Fonr 
Ctentariee,"  by  the  lateM^.-Gren.  Smith,  edited 
by  I)r.  Leonard  Schmitz ;  the  "  life  and  Ohar- 
acter  of  King  John,"  by  Mr.  William  Ohadwick ; 
and  "Li^es  of  the  Tuscan  Sculptors,"  by  Mr. 
Charies  Perkins. 

Of  Biographie9  of  Single  IndividualSy  the 
following  are  of  the  greatest  interest:  "The 
life  and  Tiroes  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with 
Notices  of  some  of  his  Contemporaries,"  com- 
menced by  the  late  painter  Leslie,  and  com- 
pleted by  Professor  xora  Taylor;  "Life  of 
Thorwaldsen  "  from  the  Danish  of  J.  M.  Thiele, 
translated  and  edited  by  Roy.  Mr.  Barnard; 
'*Iife  of  Michael  Angela"  by  Hermann  Grimm, 
translated  by  Fanny  Elizabeth  Bunnett  (re- 
printed here);  "Louis  Spohr's  Autobiogra- 
phy;" **rurio8o;  or.  Passages  from  the  Life 
of  Lud wig  Von  Beethoven,"  and  the  "  Life  of 
Von  Weber,"  by  his  son.  Baron  Max  Maria 
V(m  Weber,  all  three  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man; two  biographies  of  Josiah  Wedgwood; 
one  by  Miss  Meley,  and  finely  illustrated,  the 
other  by  Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewitt,  F.  S.  A., 
smaller,  and  without  illustrations;  "Tlie  Life 
and  Career  of  Dr.  Dodd^"  the  Clerical  Forger, 
by  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald ;  "The  Life  and  An- 
thropolo^cal  Treatises  of  Blumenbach,"  trans- 
lated and  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bendyshe; 
"The  Life  of  John  Clare,"  the  peasant  poet, 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Martin;  "Memoirs  of  Sir 
lUchard  Steele  and  his  Contemporaries,"  by 
¥»•.  H.  R.  Montgomery,  two  volumes;  the 
"Autobiography  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie," 
edited  by  Mr.  Charles  Hawkins.  F.  R.  0.  S. ;  a 
third  Tolume  of  Mr.  Charles  ^night^s  Auto- 
biographical "Passages  of  a  Working  Life 
doraig  Half  a  Century;"  "Biographical  Me- 
moir of  Samuel  Hartlib,  Milton's  Familiar 
Friend,"  by  Mr.  Dircks,  and  a  "Life  of  the  Seo- 
<Hid  Marqnis  of  Worce8tei\"  by  the  same  author ; 
"lives  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  principally  from 
the  Sobo  MSS.,  comprising  also  a  History  of  the 
Invention  and  Introduction  of  the  Steam  En- 
gine," by  Samuel  Smiles;  "The  Journal  and 
Correspondence  of  Miss  Berry  from  1788  to 
1852"  (Miss  Berry  was  the  friend  of  Horace 
Walpole,  Hannah  More,  and  most  of  the  notabil- 
ities of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth),  by 
the  late  Lady  Theresa  Lewis;  Life  and  Letters 
of  the  late  Frederick  W.  Robertson,  of  Bright- 
on," edited  by  Mr.  Stopford  A.  Brooks  (re- 
printed here). 

In  Theological  a/nd  Religious  Literature^  the 
principid  works  were—"  The  New  Testament  for 
featghsh  Readers,"  bv  the  Deaif  of  Canterbury 
(Henry  Alford,  D.  DO;  "The  Holy  Bible  with 
Notes  and  an  Introduction,"  by  Canon  Words- 
worth; "Progress  of  Doctrine  in  the  New 
Testament,"  Bampton  Lectures  for  1866,  by 
I  lev.  Mr.  Barnard;  "Discussions  on  the  Gos- 
f»el^"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Roberts:  The  Fifth  part  of 
Jilahop  Colenso's  work  on    the   Pentateuch, 


"  The  Hidden  Wisdom  of  Christ,*'  by  Mr.  Ernst 
Bunsen ;  "  The  Non-Eternity  of  Future  Pun- 
ishment," by  Rev.  James  Barlow ;  a  History  of 
German  Rationalism,  by  Professor  Hagenbach ; 
"  The  Critical  History  of  Christian  Literature," 
by  Mr.  Donaldson ;  "  Christendom's  Divisions," 
by  Mr.  E.  Ffeulkes;  "History  of  the  Early 
Scottish  Church,"  by  Rev.  T.  McLauchlan; 
"The  Reform  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  by 
Dr.  Lee,  of  Old  Greyfriars.  On  controversial 
topics  there  were — "Judgments  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council "  on  Theologi- 
cal Questions ;  "  An  Eirenicon  "  by  Dr.  E.  B. 
Pusey ;  "  Temporal  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 
by  Ajchbishop  Manning ;  "  Essays  on  Religion 
and  Literature,"  edited  by  Ardibishop  Man- 
ning (the  last  three  reprinted  here) ;  "  Catholio 
Missions,"  by  Messrs.  Strickland  and  Marshall. 

In  Intellectual  a/nd  Moral  Science^  there  were 
several  works  of  remarkable  ability.  Among 
them  were — "  Tlie  Secret  of  Hegel,  being  the 
Hegelian  System  in  Origin,  Principle,  Form, 
and  Matter,"  by  Mr.  James  Hutcheson  Ster- 
ling; "An  Examination  of  SirW.  Hamilton's 
Philosophy,  and  of  the  Principal  Philosophical 
Questions  discussed  in  his  Writings,"  and  "  Au- 
guste  Comte  and  Positivism,"  both  by  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill  (reprinted  here) ;  "  Vindication  of  the 
Hamiltonian  Philosophy,"  by  Mr.  James  Hutch- 
eson Sterling ;  "  The  Conformation  of  the  Mate- 
rial by  the  Spiritual,  and  the  Holiness  of  Beauty," 
by  Mr.  W.  Cave  Thomas ;  "  A  Treatise  on  Logie, 
Pure  and  applied,"  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Emmens; 
"  The  Argument,  d  priori,  for  the  Moral  Attri- 
butes of  God,"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Gillespie:  "Plato 
and  the  other  Companions  of  Socrates,"  by  Mr. 
George  Grote,  three  volumes;  "Time  and 
Space,"  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Hodgson;"  "Studies  of 
Ethical  and  Social  Subjects,"  by  Miss  Frances 
Power  Cobbe;  "Recent  British  Philosophy," 
by  Professor  David  Masson ;  "  History  of  the 
Mathematical  Theory  of  Probability,  from  the 
Time  of  Pascal  to  that  of  Laplace,"  by  Mr.  Tod- 
hunter  ;  "  Spiritual  Philosophy  founded  on  the 
Teaching  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,"  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Henry  Green;  "  The  Emotions  and  the 
Will,"  a  new  and  enlarged  edition,  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Bain. 

In  Antiquabiaxism,  Topography,  Ain>  Folk 
Lobe,  departments  of  literature  not  cultivated  to 
any  considerable  extent  in  the  United  States,  nu- 
merous works  wore  published;  some  of  the  most 
interesting were^ — "The  Romance  of  London," 
three  volumes  by  John  Timbs";  "  Haunted  Lon- 
don," by  Walter  Thombury ;  "  Highways  and 
Byeways  of  the  City,"  by  the  author  of  "  Lon- 
don Scenes  and  London  People ;"  "  The  Great 
Schools  of  England,"  by  Howard  Staunton,  giv- 
ing the  past  history,  present  condition,  and  pros- 
?ects  of  Eton,  Winchester,  Westminster,  St. 
'aul's,  and  other  endowed  schools  of  England; 
"  Memorials  of  the  King's  School,  Canterbury," 
by  Rev.  J.  S.  Sidebotham ;  "  Popular  Geneio- 
gists,"  giving  the  history  of  Sham  Family  Trees ; 
"  History  and  Antiquities  of  Masham  and  Mash- 
amdiire,"  by  Mr.  John  Fisher;  "  Introductorf 
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Lecture  on  ArchsBology,"  by  Mr.  Churchill  Bab- 
ington ;  "  Etoniana; "  "  Memorials,  Archaeologi- 
cal and  Historical,  of  Chester,  Manchester,  St 
Asaph,  and  Bangor,"  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  Walcott ; 
"Ancient  British  Sculptured  Rocks  of  Nor- 
thumberland and  the  Eastern  Borders,"  by  Mr. 
George  Tate;  "The  Ancient  Pillar  Stones  of 
Scotland :  an  Inquiry,"  by  Mr.  George  More ; 
"  The  Killamey  Lakes,"  by  Mr.  and  Mrs,  S.  0. 
Hall ;  "  History  of  Caricature  and  Grotesque  in 
Literature  and  Art,"by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright;  "A 
Century  of  Potting  in  the  City  of  Worcester," 
by  Mr.  R.  W.  Binns ;  "  Three  Notelets  on  Shake- 
speare," by  Mr.  William  J.  Thoms,  referring  to 
the  Folk  Lore  embodied  in  some  of  Shakespeare^s 
Plays ;  "  Notices  lUustratiye  of  the  Drama  and 
other  Popular  Amusements,  chiefly  in  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,"  by  Mr. 
William  Kelly;  "The  Book  of  Were  Wolves," 
by  Mr.  Sabine  Baring  Grould ;  several  works  on 
matters  connected  with  the  times  and  death 
of  King  Arthur;  "Primitive  Marriage,"  by 
John  F.  McLennan,  Advocate,  a  remarkable 
work ;  "Popular  Romances  of  the  West  of  Eng- 
land: or,  the  Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Supersti- 
tions of  Old  Cornwall,"  collected  by  Mr,  Robert 
Hunt,  two  volumes;  "Cornwall  and  its  Coasts," 
by  M.  Alphonso  Esquiros ;  "  Walk  from  London 
to  Land's  End  and  back,"  with  Notes  by  the 
Way,"byMr.ElihuBurritt;  "Eastern  England 
from  the  Thames  to  the  Humber  "two  volumes, 
by  Mr.  Walter  White;  "  A  Summer  in  Skye," 
by  Alexander  Smith  (reprinted  here). 

In  Geoqrapht  and  Travel  the  number  of 
liooks  was  very  great,  and  most  of  them  possess 
much  interest.  We  name  the  principal  ones : 
"  The  Alps  of  Dauphin^,  and  his  Adventures 
among  them,"  have,  been  described  by  Mr.  T. 
G.  Bonney,  F.  G.  S.,  a  member  of  the  Alpine 
aub;  "The  Cruise  of  R.  Y.  S.  Eva;'  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Kavanagh,  gives  a  lively  account  of  Al- 
bania; "  Village  Life  in  Switzerland,"  by  Mrs. 
Delmard,  describes  the  social  life  of  the  Helvetic 
Republic ;  "  A  Short  American  Tramp,  in  the 
FaU  of  1 864,"  is  an  Account  of  a  Geological  Tour, 
by  the  Editor  of  "Life  in  Normandy;"  Mrs. 
Beke,  who  accompanied  her  husband,  Dr.  Beke, 
in  an  antiquarian  expedition  to  the  East,  gives 
an  account  of  the  journey,  under  the  title  of 
"Jacob's  Flight;  or,  a  Pilgrimage  to  Haran, 
and  thence  in  the  Patriarch's  Footsteps  into 
the  Promised  Land."  Olier  valuable  books  on 
these  topics  are — "  Scenes  of  Wonder  and  Curi- 
osity in  Califomiaj"  by  Mr.  James  M.  Hutchings ; 
"  Last  Winter  in  Rome,"  by  Mr.  WUd ;  "  Stray 
Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  an  Indian  Officer; " 
"Camp  and  Cantonment:  a  Narrative  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,"  by  Mrs.  Leopold  Paget;  "  Do- 
mestic Life,  Character,  and  Customs  of  the  Na- 
tives of  India,"  by  Mr.  James  Kerr ;  "  The  Giant 
Cities  of  Bashan,  and  Syria's  Holy  Places,"  by 
Rev.  J.  L.  Porter;  "A  Winter  in  Algeria, 
1863-'64,"  by  Mrs.  G.  A.  Rogers ;  "  A  Work  on 
Algeria,"  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala;  "The  Principal 
Ruins  of  Asia  Minor,"  by  Charles  Texier,  Mem. 
of  Inst,  of  France,  and  R.  Popplewell  Pullan, 


F.  R.  I.  B.  A.;  a  magnificent  work;  "Traveb 
and  Discoveries  in  the  Levant,"  by  Mr.  C.  T. 
Newton;  "Excursion  in  the  Peloponnesus, in 
the  Year  1858,"  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Wyse; 
"  Holy  Land,"  by  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon ;  "  Trav- 
els in  Palestine,"  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Tristram;  "Ad- 
ventures among  the  Dyacks  of  Borneo."  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Boyle,  F.  R.  G.  S.;  "  The  Northwest 
Passage  by  Land,"  by  Viscount  Milton,  and  Mr. 
W.  B.  Cheadle;  "  Ten  Years  in  Sweden:  being 
a  Description  of  the  Landscape,  Climate,  Do- 
mestic Life,  Forests,  Mines,  Agriculture,  Field 
Sports,  and  Fauna  of  Scandinavia,"  by  an  old 
Bushman ; "  "  The  Marathon  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean;" "The  Harz  Forest,"  by  "A  Scotch 
Family ;  "  "  The  Regular  Swiss  Round,"  by  Ber. 
Harry  Jones;  "The  Isthmus  of  Panama," by 
Mr.  0.  T.  Bidwell ;  "  Ice  Oaves  in  France  and 
Switzerland,"  by  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne;  "Gtiide 
to  Spain,"  byMr.O'Shea;  "  Over  the  Pyrenees 
into  Spain,"  by  Miss  Mary  Eyre ;  "  Reminiscen- 
ces of  a  Personal  Mission  to  the  Friendly  Islands 
and  their  Dependencies,"  by  Rev.  Thomas  West, 
a  Missionary ;  "  Queen's  Messenger;  or.  Travels 
on  the  Highways  and  Byeways  of  Europe,"  by 
Captain  Hall;  "Egypt  and  Syria,"  by  Mr. a 
S.  Hill,  F.  R.  G.  S.;  "Transylvania,"  by  Mr. 
Charles  Bonar ;  "  Journey  from  London  to  Pcr- 
sepolis,  including  Wanderings  in  Dagbestao, 
Georgia,  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  and  Mesopota- 
mia," by  Mr. 'Ussher;  "Journey  North  and 
South."  vol.  iii.,  treating  of  Canada,  by  W.  E 
Russell,  LL.  D. ;  "  TraveLs  and  Researches  of 
Greece,"  mostly  treating  of  the  Natural  History 
of  the  country,  by  Captain  Spratt;  "Central 
and  Eastern  Arabia,"  by  W.  Gifibrd  Pakrave, 
a  work  of  deep  interest ;  *'  Letters  from  Egypt 
in  1863-'66,"  by  Lady  Duff  Gordon;  "Buenos 
Ayres  and  Argentine  Gleanings,"  by  Mr.Thonaas 
J.  Hutchinson ;  "  Adventures  and  Observations 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  and  its  Manda," 
by  Rev.  Charles  W.  Thomas ;  "  Peking  and  the 
Pekingese,"  full  of  valuable  information,  by  Dr. 
Rennie,  of  the  British  Embassy ;  "  Pen  and  Pen- 
cil Sketches  in  Italy,"  by  an  anonymous  author; 
"  Narrative  of  an  expedition  to  the  Zambesi  and 
its  Tributaries,  and  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Lake* 
Shirwa  and  Nyassa,  1858-1864,"  by  David  and 
Charles  Livingstone  (reprinted  here). 

Essays  and  Works  op  Cbitioish  were  abun- 
dant. Among  them  were—"  The  Critical  Ea- 
says  of  a  Country  Parson  "  (A.  K  H.  Boyd); 
"  Lacon  in  Council,"  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Boyes;  '*  Es- 
says on  Criticism,"  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold; 
"  The  Campaign  at  Home,"  and  a  "  Vindication 
of  Dryden,"  by  Shirley  (Mr.  John  Skdton); 
"  Essays  of  a  Recluse;  or.  Traces  of  Thought, 
Literature,  and  Fancy,"  by  Mr.  William  Benton 
Clulow ;  "  Henry  Holbeach,  Student  in  Life  and 
Character:  a  Narrative  and  a  Discusaon;' 
"  The  Rook's  Garden,"  by  Mr.  Cuthbert  Bede; 
"  Critical  and  Literary  Essays,"  forming  vol  ii. 
of  the  life  and  Writings  of  Joseph  Mazrini; 
"Hunting  Sketches,"  and  a  Don's  "Sketches 
from  Cambridge,"  both  by  Anthony  Trollope; 
"  Chinese  Miscellanies,"  by  Sir  John  Davis • 
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*  Essaj  on  Shakespeare,"  by  the  late  Cardinal 
Wiseman ;  "  An  Editor  off  the  line,"  by  Mr.  E. 
B.  Miall ;  "  Pages  in  Waiting,"  and  "  The  Busi- 
ness of  Pleasure,"  both  by  Mr.  Edmund  Yates; 
"  People,  Places,  and  Things,"  by  the  author 
of  Lost  Sir  Massingberd ;  "  Characters  and  Criti- 
cisms," by  Mr.  Han  way;  "Soldiering  in  Sun- 
Bhine  and  Storm,"  by  William  Douglas,  private 
in  the  10th  Hussars;  "  The  Three  Great  Teach- 
ers of  our  Time — Oarlyle,  Tennyson,  and  Rus- 
kin,"  by  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Japp ;  "  Sesame  and 
Lilies,"  and  "  Ethics  of  the  Dust,"  both  by  John 
Buskin. 

In  PounoAx  AND  Social  Soiexob  there  wore 
a  few  works  of  great  value  and  importance. 
Such  were  the  foUowing :  "  Our  Convicts,"  by 
Miss  Mary  Carpenter;  "Journal  of  a  Third 
Visit  to  the  Convict  Jails,  Refuges,  and  Reform- 
atories in  Dublin,  and  its  Neighborhood,"  by 
^  Recorder  of  Birmingham  (Hon.  M.  D.  Hill) 
and  his  daughter;  "The  Pauper,  the  Thief,  and 
the  Convict,  their  Haunts  and  Habits,"  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Archer;  "  Principles  of  Reform,  Politi- 
cal and  Legal,"  by  Mr.  John  Boyd  Kinnear ; 
"The  Ideas  of  the  Day  on  Policy,"  by  Charles 
Buxton,  M.  P. ;  "  Constitutionalism  of  the  Fu- 
ture ;  or,  Parliament  the  Mirror  of  the  Nation," 
by  Prof.  James  Lorimer;  "Six  Months  among 
the  Charities  of  Europe,"  by  Mr.  John  de  Lief- 
de;  "  Three  Years  among  the  Working  Classes 
in  the  United  States,  during  the  War,"  by  the 
author  of  "The  Autobiography  of  a  Beggar 
Boy ; "  "  Eeraarkable  Convictions,"  by  "  A  Wri- 
ter to  tho  Signet." 

In  FiKAxoiAL  SoiENOE,  the  most  important 
books  were— "The  Economy  of  Capitol;  or. 
Gold  and  Trade,"  by  Mr.  Patterson;  "The 
Bank  of  England  and  the  Organization  of 
Credit,"  by  an  anonymous  author ;  "  The  Bub- 
bles of  Finance,"  by  a  writer  in  "  All  the  Year 
Eoond." 

In  Teohnologt  and  Mechanical  Soienoe, 
the  principal  works  were — "Wino  and  other 
Fermented  Liquors  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to 
the  Present  Time,"  by  Mr.  James  Richmond 
Sheen ;  "  The  English  Gentleman's  House :  or, 
How  to  Plan  English  Residences,  from  the  Par- 
sonage to  the  Palace,  with  Tables  of  Accommo- 
dation and  Cost,  and  a  Series  of  Selected  Plans," 
by  Robert  Kerr,  Architect ;  "  History  of  Archi- 
tecture," voL  i.,  magnificently  illustrated,  and 
"Lectures  on  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Tem- 
ple," both  by  Mr.  Ferguson;  "Astra  Castra; 
or,  the  Science  of  Ballooning,"  by  Mr.  Hatton 
Turner;  "The  Book  of  Perfumes,"  by  M. 
Eugene  Rimmel;  "Diamonds  and  Precious 
Stones :  their  History,  Yalue,  and  Distinguish- 
ing Characteristics,"  by  Mr.  Harry  Emanuel; 
"Precious  Stones,"  by  Mr.  C.  W.  King. 

In  Natubil  Histobt,  "Homes  without 
Hands,"  by  Rev.  M.  Wood,  and  "Strange  Sto- 
ries of  the  Animal  World,"  by  Mr.  Timbs,  are 
the  best  specimens  of  the  popular  treatment  of 
toplcfl  of  physical  science. 

In  PoBTBY,  amid  the  almost  numberless  as- 
Mrants  for  fame,  a  few  have  achieved  works 


which  will  live.  Among  them  are — ^Mr.  Al- 
gernon Charles  Swin1)ume,  whose  "Atalanto 
in  Calydon,"  and  "Chastelard"  (both  reprint- 
ed here),  have  created  a  decided  sensation 
in  literary  circles  in  England.  Mr.  Robert  Bu- 
chanan, a  young  Scotchman,  whose  "  Idyls  and 
Legends  of  Inverbum,"  attracted  great  attention 
in  1864,  has  made  a  still  deeper  impression  by 
his  "Undertones,"  in  1865.  These  are  both 
reprinted  in  the  United  Stotes.  Mr.  Ailing- 
ham,  in  his  "  Fifty  Modem  Poems,"  has  given 
evidence  of  great  poetic  ability.  Mss  Isa  Craig 
has  published  a  drama  called  "Duchess  Agnes," 
which,  though  defective  as  a  drama,  contains 
some  extremely  tender  and  beautiful  writing. 
Mr.  Richard  Hartwell  Home,  who  for  many 
years  has  resided  in  Australia,  has  published  a 
drama,  called  "Prometheus  the  Firebringer," 
characterized  by  great  vigor  and  power  of  ex- 
pression. Mr.  Arthur  Munby  has  printed  a 
volume  of  verses,  "  New  and  Old,"  distinguished 
by  profound  thought  and  emotion;  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Prideaux,  a  name  hitherto  imknown 
to  fame,  has  published  a  poem  entitled  "  Clau- 
dia," of  decided  merit.  There  were  abo  new 
editions,  many  of  them  with  considerable  re- 
vision and  addition,  of  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Fanny 
Kemble,  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  Mr.  John  Edmund 
Reade,  Dean  Alford,  the  late  Miss  Adelaide 
Anne  Procter,  Tennyson^rowning,  and  Words- 
worth. Following  Earl  Derby's  example,  trans^ 
lations of  the  "Iliad"  into  English  hexameters 
have  been  made  by  Edwin  W.  Simcox  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Dart ;  into  the  Spenserian  stanza,  by  Mr. 
Philip  Stanhope  Worsley,  and  into  English  blank 
verse  by  Mr.  Ichabod  Charles  Wright ;  of  the 
"Odyssey"  into  English  blank  verse,  by  Mr. 
George  Musgrave ;  the  "Agamemnon,"  "Choe- 
phori,"  and  "Eumenides"  of  jEschylus,  have 
been  rendered  into  English  verse  by  Miss  Anna 
Swan  wick;  and  the  "Tragedies  of  Sophocles," 
by  Mr.  E.  H.  Plumptre.  Dante's  "Inferno" 
has  been  translated  in  the  metre  of  the  original, 
by  the  Rev.  Prebendwy  Ford;  the  "Divina 
Commedia"  into  English  in  its  own  metre,  by 
Mr.  John  Dayman ;  Tasso's  "  Jerusalem  Deliv- 
ered," by  Sir  John  Kingston  James,  and  Goethe's 
"  J^aust,"  by  Mr.  Theodore  Martin. 

In  FionoBT,  the  event  of  the  year  was  the 
completion  of  Mr.  Dickens's  "Our  Mutual 
Friend."  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope's  serial  story, 
"  Can  You  Forgive  Her  ?"  was  also  completed 
during  the  year,  and  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins's  "  Ar- 
madale" nearly  so;  Mr.  Trollope  also  published 
during  the  year  "Miss  Mackenzie,"  which, in 
the  opinion  of  the  critics,  ranked  below  most  of 
his  novels ;  Miss  Muloch  ^ince  married)  pub- 
lished a  novel  entitled  "Christian's  Mistake," 
which  was  exceedingly  popular;  Miss  Annie 
Thomas  added  to  her  reputation  by  her  "  Theo. 
Leigh"  and  " On  Guard; "  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon 
contributed  " Only  a  Clod,"  "Sir  Jasper's  Ten- 
ant," and  the  first  part  of  "The  Lady's  Mile" 
to  her  already  long  list  of  novels;  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood,  with  remarkable  reserve,  furnished  but 
a  single  work,   "Mildred  Arkell;"   all  thes6 
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have  been  reprinted  hei^e.  Other  new  noyels 
of  considerable  merit  were — "  Sir  Felix  Foy, 
Biirt,"  by  Mr.  Dntton  Cook;  "Never  Forgot- 
ten," by  Mr.  Percy  Fitagerald ;  "Selvag^o,"  a 
novel,  intended  to  show  the  progress  of  Prot- 
estantism in  Italy,  by  the  anthor  of  "Mary 
Powell ;"  "  Oonstance  Sherwood,  an  Antobiog- 
graphy  of  the  Sixteenth  Centnry,"  intended  to 
exhibit  the  sufferings  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
England  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by 
Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton;  "Sophy  Lanrie," 
by  Mr.  W.  0.  Hazlitt,  son  of  the  eminent  essay- 
ist ;  "  Who  is  the  Heir  ?  "  by  Mr.  Mortimer  Col- 
lins; "The  Spanish  Match,  or  Charles  Stnart 
at  Madrid,"  by  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth ;  "  One 
Against  the  World,  or  Reuben's  War,"  by  Mr. 
John  Saunders;  "The  Clyffards  of  Gyffe,"  by 
the  author  of  "  Lost  Sir  Massingberd ;"  "  Ag- 
nes,"  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  (reprinted  here) ;  "  Half 
a  Million  of  Money,"  by  Miss  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
wards (reprinted  here);  "Faith  Unwin's  Or- 
deal," by  Miss  (Jeorgiana  Craik. 

Of  Faibt  Fictions  for  Children,  the  most 
important  were — "  Little  Wanderlin  and  Other 
Fairy  Tales ; "  a  translation  of  "  What  the  Moon 
Saw,"  and  other  Fairy  Stories,  by  Hans  C.  An- 
dersen; "Mehemet  the  Kurd,"  a  Series  of 
Oriental  Stories  after  the  manner  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights,  by  Mr.  Charles  Wells ;  and  trans- 
lations of  two  Icelandic  Sagas ;  "  Gisli  the 
Outlaw,"  by  Mr.  Dasent,  and  "Viga  Glum," 
by  Sir  Edmund  Head. 

Some  very  remarkable  Illustrated  Books 
FOR  Children  were  produced  during  the  year. 
"The  Divine  and  Moral  Songs  of  Dr.  Watts," 
every  page  of  which  was  illustrated  in  the 
highest  style  of  art,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Cooper,  was  an  advance  even  upon  the  beautiful 
edition  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  "  Hymns  in  Prose," 
illustrated  by  the  same  eminent  artist  the  pre- 
vious year.  A  series  of  toy  books  for  children 
printed  in  colors,  on  Natural  History  topics, 
were  remarkable  for  their  extraordinary  fidelity 
to  nature,  the  drawing  and  coloring,  vying 
in  this  respect  with  the  best  executed  engrav- 
ings of  the  illustrated  monographs  on  Natural 
History. 

In  Miscellaneous  Literaturb,  we  can  only 
notice  a  very  few  books  not  otherwise  classi- 
fied. "  Familiar  Words,"  a  collection  of  well- 
known  quotations  and  popular  phrases,  with 
parallel  passages  in  illustration,  by  Mr.  Hain 
Friswell ;  "  Handbook  of  Familiar  Quotations," 
compiled  by  a  Lady;  "Evenings  in  Arcadia^" 
a  volume  of  criticisms  on  the  old  poets,  by  Mr. 
John  Dennis ;  "  Molidre  Characters,  Criticisms, 
and  Translations,"  by  Charles  Cowden  Clarke; 
"Common  Words  with  Curious  Derivations," 
by  Archdeacon  Smith ;  "  The  Origin  of  Lan- 
guage," by  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Farrar;  "Wit 
and  Wisdom  from  West  Africa  (African  Prov- 
erbs,'* etc.),  by  M^or  Burton;  "Prehistoric 
Times,  as  Illustrated  by  Ancient  Remains,  and 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Modem  Sav^es," 
by  Mr.  John  Lubbock ;  "  Superstitions  of  Witch- 
traft;,"  by  Mr.  Howard  WilHams;  "The  Letters 


of  Mozart,"  translated  by  Lady  Wallaoo  (re- 
printed here). 

LOUISIANA.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  Louisiana  was  under  the  State  Govern- 
ment previously  organized  by  the  cooperation  of 
Cren.  JBanka,  which  extended  its  control  to  the 
verge  of  the  military  lines.  At  the  same  time 
the  military  occupation  continued  undianged. 
New  Orleans,  with  acljacent  important  posi- 
tions, were  held  by  this  occupation.  Never- 
theless, the  State  within  these  limits  was  treated 
practically  as  a  restored  portion  of  the  United 
States.  Under  the  call  for  troops  issued  bj 
President  Lincoln  in  December.  1864,  a  draft 
was  ordered  to  take  place  in  the  Department 
of  the  Gulf,  by  M^.-Gen.  E.  K.  S.  Canby,  oo 
February  15th.  This  was  the  day  fixed  for  the 
draft  in  all  Northern  States.  ITie  quotas  as- 
signed were  as  follows :  Parish  of  Orleans  and 
Jefferson,  4,14d ;  St  Oharles,  63 ;  AsoensioD, 
45;  East  Baton  Kouge,  118;  Lafourche,  176; 
Terrebonne,  168 ;  St  Mary,  64 ;  AssumptioD, 
66 ;  St.  Bernard,  42 :  Plaquemine,  76 ;  Plaqne- 
mine,  left  bank,  48 ;  St  James  (not  annomioed), 
— ;  St  John  Baptiste  (not  announced), — ;  Dik 
of  Southern  Ala.,  31 ;  Pis.  of  West  Florida,  90; 
Dauphin  Island,  29. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  draft  these  parishes 
and  districts  were  formed  into  Districts  as  fol- 
lows: 1st  Parish  of  Orleans,  Jefferson,  St 
Charles,  and  Ascension;  2d.  Parish  of  Lafourche, 
Terrebonne,  St  Mary,  and  Assumption;  8d. 
Parish  of  East  Baton  Rouge,  St  John  Baptiste, 
and  St  James ;  4th.  Parish  of  St  Bernard  and 
Plaquemine ;  6th.  District  Southern  Alabama, 
West  Florida,  and  Dauphin  Island. 

Enlistments  made  between  the  date  of  the 
order  and  that  of  the  draft  were  credited  on  the 
quota,  and  the  bounties  provided  by  law  were 
paid.  "Drafted  men  became  soldiers  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  by  the  fact  of  their 
names  having  been  drawn  in  the  draft  The 
notification  served  upon  them  bytheProrost 
Marshal^s  Department  is  an  announcement  of  the 
fact,  and  an  order  for  them  to  report  for  dn^ 
at  a  designated  time  and  place.  And  any  per- 
son Mling  to  report,  after  notice  is  left  at  his 
last  place  of  residence,  or  served  on  him,  unless 
relieved  by  proper  authority  firom  the  require- 
ments of  the  draft,  is  pronounced  by  law  a  de- 
serter ;  he  may  be  arrested,  held  for  trial  by 
court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  death.*^ 

Such  were  the  words  of  M^'.-Gen.  Hurlbnt, 
in  his  order  issued  January  17th,  to  carry  oat 
the  provisions  of  the  order  No.  4,  of  GeiL  Cinby, 
issued  January  8th,  above  mentioned.  All  the 
conditions  and  stipulations  established  in  the 
Northern  loyal  States,  were  in  full  force  in 
Louisiana.  Deserters  from  the  enemy  were 
not  to  be  drafted;  and  if  enlisted,  they  were  to 
be  assigned  to  regiments  serving  on  the  Indian 
frontier.  On  the  day  appointed  tiie  draft  took 
place  in  New  Orleans  for  the  number  of  men 
deficient.  The  speedy  close  of  the  war,  how- 
ever, removed  any  occasion  for  their  serriccs 
in  the  field.     The  number  of  men  from  the 
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State  in  the  Federal  armies  was  abont  forty 
thoosaad. 

On  September  5, 1864,  an  election  of  five 
members  of  Congress  was  held,  as  stated  in  a 
prerions  volume,  and  the  persons  so  chosen 
proceeded  to  Washington,  in  order  to  take  their 
seats  at  the  commencement  of  the  ses^on. 
The  first  election  of  members  of  Congress  sub- 
sequent to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  heM  in 
December,  1863,  in  consequence  of  instructions 
from  President  linooln  to  Gen.  Butler.  Messrs. 
Hahn  and  Flanders  were  elected,  and  took  their 
seats  bj  the  action  of  the  House  on  February 
9, 1863,  and  their  term  of  ofiBce  expired  on 
March  4th  ensuing.  Subsequently,  in  October, 
an  address  appeal^  in  the  New  Orleans  news- 
papers to  the  "citizens  loyal  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States."  Under  the  direction 
of  the  parties  from  whom  this  address  proceed- 
ed, it  was  claimed  that  an  election  of  members 
of  Congress  took  place  in  some  parishes,  and 
persons  appeared  in  Washington  as  duly  elected 
members.  Two  were  present  at  the  election 
of  Spe^er  of  the  House,  and  one  of  them  nom- 
inated Gen.  F.  Blair  as  a  candidate.  They 
voted  for  Clerk,  and  one  then  resigned  or 
retired.  The  other  remained,  and  compensation 
was  voted  to  him  by  the  House.  But  they  were 
not  recognized  as  members  after  the  organ- 
ization. The  next  election  was  held  on  Sep- 
tember 4-,  1864,  as  above  stated.  The  members 
dect  presented  themselves  for  admission  to 
seats,  and  in  February,  1865,  a  majority  of  the 
committee  to  whom  the  credentials  of  the  ap- 
plicant from  the  First  District  was  referred  re- 
ported in  favor  of  admission.  The  commit- 
tee state  the  facts  which  preceded  the  elec- 
tion, and  say :  "  This  election  depends  for  its 
validity  npon  the  effect  which  the  House  is  dis- 
posed to  give  to  the  efforts  to  reorganize  a  State 
Government  in  Louisiana,  which  have  here 
been  briefly  recited.  .  The  districting  of  the 
St^e  for  representatives,  and  the  fixing  of  the 
time  for  holding  the  election,  were  the  act  of 
the  conTention.  Indeed,  the  election  of  Gov- 
ernor and  other  State  officers,  as  well  as  the 
existence  of  the  convention  itself,  as  weU  as  its 
acta,  are  all  parts  of  the  same  movements." 

It  was  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  validity 
of  tiiese  measures,  that  tney  neither  originated 
in,  nor  followed  any  preexisting  law  of  the 
State  or  nation.  To  which  the  committee  re- 
ply, that  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  neither  a 
law  of  the  State  nor  nation  to  meet  the  case  was 
a  possibility.  And  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
legal  fr^rm  prepared  beforehand  in  the  State, 
sad.  Kko  absence  of  power  on  the  part  of  Hhe 
General  Government,  under  the  delegated 
powers  of  the  Constitution,  it  followed  that  the 
power  to  restore  a  lost  State  Government  in 
Louisiana  existed  nowhere,  or  in  "  the  people," 
the  original  source  of  all  political  power  in  this 
country.  The  people,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
power,  cannot  be  required  to  conform  to  any 
^•rticolar  mode,  for  that  presupposes  a  power 
to  prescribe  outside  of  themselves,  which  it  has 


been  seen  does  not  exist.  It  fbllows,  therefore, 
that  if  this  work  of  reorganiang  and  rcGatab- 
lishing  a  State  Government  was  the  work  of 
the  people,  it  was  the  legitimate  exercise  of  an 
inalienable  and  inherent  right,  and  if  republican 
in  form  is  entitled  not  only  to  recognition,  but 
to  the  "guaranty"  of  the  Constitution.  The 
committee  then  inquire  how  far  this  effort  to 
restore  constitutional  government  in  Louisiana 
has  been  the  work  of  the  people.  They 
say :  "  The  evidence  before  the  committee,  and 
all  the  information  they  could  obtain,  satisfied 
them  that  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
election  of  State  officers,  the  calling  of  a  con- 
vention to  revise  and  amend  the  Constitution, 
the  ratification  of  such  a  revisal  and  amend- 
ment by  a  popular  vote,  and  the  subsequent 
election  of  representatives  in  Congress,'  was  not 
only  participated  in  by  a  large  minority,  almost 
approaohing  to  unanimity,  of  the  loyal  people 
of  the  State,  but  that  the  loyal  people  consti- 
tuted a  mtgority  of  all  the  people  of  the  State." 
They  also  add.  that  from  all  the  facts,  they  find 
that  the  election  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  a  new  State  organization  which  had  arisen 
from  the  ruins  of  the  old,  in  as  much  conform- 
ity to  law  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would 
permit.  This  report  was  not  acted  upon  by  the 
House.  But  CoDgress  by  an  act  appropriated 
money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  those  represent- 
atives elect.  A  question  really  existed  in  Lou- 
isiana as  to  the  validity  of  the  election  of  Sep- 
tember 6,  1864,  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  and  members  of  the  State  Legislature 
and  representatives  to  Congress  chosen.  It 
was  asserted  that  persons  had  opportunities  to 
vote  who  had  no  legal  right  to  vote,  and  that 
such  persons  did  vote ;  that  there  were  men  in 
the  Legislature  not  elected  by  the  people,  whose 
votes  were  necessary  to  make  up  a  quorum. 
The  Legislature  which  assembled  soon  after  the 
election,  held  a  long  session  devoted  exclusively 
to  local  affairs.  That  the  statements  of  illegal- 
ity were  justified,  would  seem  to  be  evident 
from  the  following  proclamation  of  the  acting 
Governor  on  May  8a : 

WTiereaif  according  to  an  official  statement  of  J. 
Randall  Terry,  late  Kegister  of  Voters  in  and  for  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  made  to  me  under  date  of  March 
6, 1865,  nearly  flro  thousand  persons  are  registered 
as  voters  on  the  books  of  said  office  who  did  not  pos- 
sess the  qualifications  required  by  law  to  become 
yoters  in  this  State ;  and  whereas,  it  is  made  my 
duty  to  see  that  the  laws  are  enforced ;  and  whereas, 
the  only  way  in  which  the  electiTe  franchise  can  be 
purifiea  and  the  rights  of  the  citizen  be  protected 
against  these  illegal  votes  is  by  a  new  re^stration  of 
the  names  and  residences  of  all  the  quahficd  electors 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans — an  inconvenience  which 
every  good  and  law-abidinff  citizen  will  cheerfully 
submit  to,  for  the  sake  of  the  end  to  be  accom- 
plished ; 

Now,  therefore,  I  do  issue  this  my  Proclamation, 
declaring  the  old  books  of  the  Register  of  Voters  for 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  to  be  closed  from  this  date, 
and  the  registration  of  all  perf  ons  contained  therein, 
as  well  as  all  certificates  issued  by  yirtue  of  said  rec- 
ords to  persons,  conferring  on  them  the  risht  to 
vote,  to  be  null,  void,  and  of  no  effigct  from  and  after 
the  present  date. 
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I  do  further  proclaim,  and  hereby  authorize  the 
Register  of  Toters  in  and  for  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
to  open  a  new  set  of  books,  to  commence  on  the  first 
day  of  June,  1865^  for  the  registering  of  all  voters  in 
and  for  the  said  city,  in  accordance  with  the  qualifi- 
cations prescribed  by  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of 
the  State,  and  of  which  this  proclamation  will  be  con- 
sidered as  giving  due  notice. 
Oiren  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  State,  at  the 

city  of  New  Orleans,  this  8d  day  of  May,  a.  d. 

1865,  and  of  the  year  of  the  independence  of  the 

United  States  the  eighty-ninth. 

J.  MADISON  WELLS. 

This  order  led  at  once  to  a  diflSculty  between 
Gen.  Banks  and  the  acting  Governor.  The 
registry  set  aside  was  made  nnder  an  order  of 
the  former,  and  many  persons  registered  were 
reported  to  be  negroes. 

On  March  4th,  Gov.  Hahn  resigned  his  office, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Deut.-Gov.  "Wells. 
Gov.  Hahn  had  been  elected  by  the  Legislature 
as  a  Senator  to  Congress,  at  Washington.  The 
new  Governor  delivered  a  brief  address,  and 
was  followed  by  Miy.-Gen.  Hurlbut  in  a  speech, 
which  thus  described  the  condition  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  State  in  military  posse^on : 

Now  a  few  words  about  your  State.  Let  me  call 
your  attention  to  this  fact:  the  resources  of  this 
State  are  infinitely  reduced  by  the  casualties  of  war. 
The  commerce,  whose  innumerable  wheels  used  to 
vex  the  turbid  current  of  the  Mississippi,  has  passed 
away— the  result  of  war.  Plantations  which  used 
to  bloom  through  your  entire  land,  until  the  coast 
of  Loilisiana  was  a  sort  of  a  repetition  of  the  garden 
of  Eden,  are  now  dismantled  and  broken  down. 
Trade,  commerce,  every  thiuK,  crippled.  Crippled, 
remember,  in  every  instance  where  tnis  has  occurred, 
as  the  natural  result  of  that  deadly  poison  of  seces- 
sion which  this  people  unwisely  received  and  un- 
wisely; acted  on.  With  all  these  things,  this  newly 
organized  State  of  Louisiana  has  to  confront  difficul- 
ties such  as  never  beset  any  community  of  men  be- 
fore. You  have  to  create  almost  out  of  nothing. 
You  have  to  make  revenues  where  the  taxable 
property  of  the  State  is  reduced  almost  two-thirds. 
You  have  to  hold  the  appliances  and  surroundings 
of  government,  and  mam  tain  them.  All  this  you 
have  to  do  out  of  a  circumscribed  territory  and  a 
broken-down  country.  Hence  there  is  eminent  prac- 
tical wisdom  in  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  ad- 
dress you  have  just  heard,  that  the  most  ri^d  and 
self-denying  economy  should  be  exercised  in  all  these 
relations  which  you  hold  to  your  fellow-citizens. 
Gentlemen,  let  me  give  you  a  few  facts.  The  United 
States  supports  to-^ay  14,600  poor  people  here  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans.  The  same  United  States— this 
same  military  authority — ^is  maintaining  and  keeping 
up  to  a  great  extent  nearly  eveir  chanty  which  be- 
longs to  the  city  or  State.  The  levies,  on  which  the 
life  of  your  country  depends,  which  from  local  causes 
cannot  be  repaired  by  the  civil  authorities,  must  be 
attended  to  by  the  United  States,  and  the  sum  of 
$160,000  is  bemg  laid  out  now  by  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  this  delta  of  the  Missis- 
sippi from  being  subject  to  overflow.  Now.  in  view 
of  this  state  of  things,  if  you  desire  to  take  these 
matters  off  the  hands  of  the  General  Government, 
look  to  it  well  that  you  have  the  means  to  carry  out 
the  necessities  of  the  times,  and  the  power  to  compel 
tbservance. 

The  close  of  the  war  soon  followed.   Paroled 

Erisoners  in  large  numbers  returned  to  their 
omes.  All  under  certain  grades  were  restored 
to  citizenship  who  took  the  oath  of  amnesty 
prescribed  by  the  President    The  Confederate 


Governor,  Allen,  who  had  located  the  seat  of 
his  government  at  Shreveport,  in  tbe  western 
part  of  the  State,  issued,  on  June  2d,  an  address 
to  the  people  of  the  State,  in  which  he  declared 
that  his  administration  as  Governor  of  Louis- 
iana closed  on  that  day.  He  said :  "  TTie  war 
is  over,  the  contest  is  ended,  the  soldiers  are 
disbanded  and  gone  home,  and  now  there  is  in 
Louisiana  no  opposition  whatever  to  the  Ood- 
stitmion  and  laws  of  the  United  States."  All 
the  Confederate  State  officers  in  its  various  de- 
partments rendered  their  final  accounts,  and 
made  full  settlements  with  Gov.  Allen,  who 
transferred  all  important  records  to  the  care  of 
the  Federal  military  authorities* 

On  June  10th,  Gov.  Wells  issued  the  follow- 
ing address : 

StATK  of  LoUISIAH a,  EXECUTTVIB  BEPABTVnn;  { 

Nbw  OmLXAsra,  Jane  10, 1866^  | 
To  ths  PeopU  of  the  ParUh^s  qf  Saint  Tammanv,  Wa^ 
ington^  Saint  Ildena^  lAtfingtton.  Weti  BaUm  Bouat, 
Pionis  Couple,  Saint  Martin^  Concordia,  Madiwi, 
Carroll^  Franklin^  Saint  Mary,  Bast  FOiiiana,  W^ 
Feliciana,  Tensas,  Vermilion,  Saint  Landry,  hafaf' 
ette,  Calcasieu,  Avoy^Us,  Natchitodus,  Sabine,  Caddo, 
Ouachita,  De  Sato,  Rapides,  Morehouse,  Union,  Jaet- 
son  Caldwell,  Catahoula^  Claiborne,  Bossier,  Bientme, 
and  Winn: 

I  extend  to  you  my  heartfelt  congratulations  on 
your  being  restored  to  the  protection  of  the  flag  of 
our  count^,  the  symbol  of  law,  order,  and  freedom, 
and  which  now  waves  in  majestic  power  orcr  an  un- 
divided nation.  Our  once  wealthy  and  fertile  Stite, 
now  bankrupt  and  desolate  from  the  ravages  of  in- 
testine war,  resumes  her  natural  relations  (which 
have  be<L  temnorarily  disrupted)  within  the  Klorions 
Union  of  the  states,  united  oy  the  bonds  ofiiiirrer- 
sal  freedom  and  ties  that  can  never  be  diss«vered. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  rake  up  the  ashes  of  the  pa< 
by  inquiring  who  has  erred  and  who  has  not  erred 
in  the  feariul  struggle  the  nation  has  just  passed 
through.  Whatever  may  have  been  Uie  causes  of 
the  outbreak,  and  however  bitter  may  have  been  the 
feelings  engendered  in  the  hearts  of  some,  it  is  better 
that  all  such  matters  be  buried  out  of  sight  forerer. 
It  is  not  the  past,  but  the  present  and  future,  we 
have  to  deal  with.  Great  ana  responsible  duties  rest 
upon  every  citixen  at  this  crisis,  to  manfully  go  to 
work  and  assist  in  the  reGstablishment  of  cirifgor- 
emment  In  that  connection  it  ia  a  most  cheerinf 
sizn  to  see  the  spirit  of  submission  to  the  laws,  ana 
willingness  to  acquiesce  in  the  result,  manifested  bf 
those  so  recently  engaged  in  hostility  to  the  Goren- 
ment.  Even  the  souers  return  to  their  homes  wiser 
and  better  men,  frankly  owning  to  the  failure  of  their 
experiment,  and  all  expressing  a  desire  to  atone  for 
the  errors  of  the  past  by  cheerful  obedience  io  the 
Government,  and  glad  again  to  enjoy  its  beneficent 
rule.  You,  m;^  friends  and  fellow-citizen»~for  I 
esteem  it  a  privilege  to  call  you  so — must  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  so  good  an  example.  You  must  go 
to  work  to  organize  civil  government  in  your  respec- 
tive parishes.  Sherifls.  recorders,  clerlus  of  courts, 
and  police  jurors,  will  have  to  be  appointed  proris- 
ionally,  until  elections  can  be  held  to  nil  Uiese  offices 
as  provided  by  law.  You  must  confer  among  your- 
selves, and  select  men  of  Integrity  and  capaaty  to 
fill  these  positions.  I  will  act  on  your  recommen- 
dations by  appointing  the  persons  named  by  you,  if 
they  are  men  of  proper  character,  and  have  taken 
the'oath  prescribed  in  the  President's  prodamaticn 
of  the  Sth  of  December,  18<18,  or  that  of  the  29th  of 
May,  1864.  This  will  be  prerequisite  in  all  cases, 
the  ori^nal  or  ccrtifi^  copy  of  which  oath  must  be 
transmitted  with  the  application  for  appointoient. 
It  is  also  mv  intention  to  organise  the  Judiciary  • 
throughout  the  State  by  appomtiug,  provisionalljc 
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Judges  of  the  District  Oourts  and  District  Attorneys, 
as  soon  as  practicable.  The  former  class  of  officers 
are  made  appointiTe  bj  the  Executive  under  the  new 
Constitution  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  I  invite  rec- 
ommendations from  you  as  to  who  shall  fill  those 
offices,  as  also  District  Attorneys.  * 

I  cannot  urge  upon  you  too  strongly  the  import- 
ance of  your  acting  promptly  and  witn  unanimity  in 
the  matters  herein  brougnt  to  your  notice.  If  you 
neglect  to  avail  yourselves  of  the  opportunity  offered 
yoQy  I  shall  be  compelled  to  make  appointments  to 
office  for  your  section,  from  the  best  information  in 
my  possession,  and  you  cannot  blame  me  if  they  are 
not  acceptable  to  you.  Important  elections  wul  bo 
held  this  faU.  Members  of  Congress  and  a  Lejp^la- 
tore  will  have  to  be  elected ;  and  if  each  panah  is 
provided  with  proper  officers  to  open  the  polls,  an 
election  for  Governor  and  other  State  officers,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  Constitution,  will  take  place  at 
the  same  time. 

While  the  population  of  that  portion  of  the  State 
which  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  the  protec- 
tion of  the  strong  arm  of  the  General  GK>vemment 
sooner  than  other  sections  jf and  for  which  they  are 
not  entitled  to  any  merit  oi  their  own),  in  order  to 
hasten  the  restoration  of  civil  government  in  the 
State,  hare  adopted  a  new  Constitution  and  elected  a 
Legislature  which  has  passed  laws;  yet  I  feel  au- 
thorized to  say,  that  it  was  with  no  intention  of 
forestalling  or  denying  your  rights  to  participate  in 
the  making  of  the  fundamental,  as  well  as  aU  other 
laws. 

In  conckision,  I  assure  you  that  no  one  is  more 

anxious  to  have  the  whole  State  represented  in  all 

general  elections,  and  particularly  tor  the  office  of 

Governor,  than  myself.       J.  MADISON  WELLS, 

Governor  of  Louisiana. 

This  proclamation  was  followed  by  a  local 
reoi^anization  in  nearly  all  of  the  parishes, 
Ck>nsiderable  discussion  subsequently  took  place 
on  the  validity  of  the  existing  Government  of 
the  State.  It  was  created  by  the  Constitution 
prepared  in  convention,  in  1864.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  was  urged  against  the  validity  of  the 
Constitation,  that  the  first  article  in  the  creed 
of  American  repubhcanism  was  that  a  State 
Constitntion  is  the  written  embodiment  of  the 
people's  will,  expressed  in  the  most  authentic 
form.  To  make  it  valid,  the  voters  throughout 
the  State  must  have  an  opportunity  to  be  rep- 
resented in  the  convention  which  frames  it. 
A  form  of  government  imposed  upon  a  State, 
no  matter  how,  unless  it  springs  from  the  will 
of  a  majority  of  its  voters  lawfully  expressed, 
is  not  "  a  republican  form  of  government," 
such  as  the  United  States  is  bound  by  its  Oon- 
stitutioa  to  guarantee  to  each  State.  But  the 
people  of  the  State,  as  a  people,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  framing  or  adopting  the  Constitution 
of  1864.  It  was  therefore  without  a  legal  sanc- 
tion, and  the  government  under  it  a  provis- 
ional de  facto  government,  resting  on  force  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  revolutionary 
state  of  things  in  which  it  had  its  birth,  but  to 
be  obeyed  and  respected  as  a  (Z«  facto  govern- 
ment njitil  it  coiQd  be  replaced  by  a  govem- 
mait  of  constitutional  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  urged  that  the  civil  business  of 
the  State  had  been  transacted  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  1864  for  a  year  ^r  more ;  two  ses- 
sions of  a  recognized  Legislature  had  been  held ; 
laws  had  been  enacted  and  put  in  force  in  ac- 


cordance with  that  Constitution;  a  Governor 
had  been  elected  and  was  in  authority  under 
its  provisions.  Its  first  article  provided  for  tiie 
abolition  of  slavery  in  a  formula  that  had  sub- 
sequentiy  been  inserted  in  many  State  Con- 
stitutions. It  also  contained  a  provision,  by  a 
short  method,  for  amendment.  Furtherftiore, 
every  thing  was  then  in  a  train  for  a  speedy 
resumption  of  civil  rule  in  all  portions  of  the 
State.  As  soon  as  the  anomalous  position 
under  the  military  authority  ceased,  every  por- 
tion of  the  State  Government  could  be  effect- 
ually organized,  and  the  first  fruits  of  civil  ad- 
ministration would  be  at  once  apparent.  To 
this  it  was  replied,  that  the  formation  of 
another  Constitution  by  a  convention  was  the 
path  to  restoration  pointed  out  by  President 
Johnson.  The  Constitution  of  1864  had  been 
tried  in  Congress,  and  found  wanting.  The  fact 
that  more  of  the  people  maj  have  voted  under 
it,  than  did  for  it,  could  give  it  no  higher  vaHd- 
ity  than  it  had  before,  for  no  other  choice  had 
been  offered  to  them. 

On  September  21st  Gov.  Wells  issued  a 
proclamation,  declaring  that  an  election  would 
be  held  in  every  parish  in  the  State  on  Novem- 
ber 6th,  for  the  choice  of  a  Governor,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer, 
Attorney-General,  and  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Education;  alsoRepresentatives  in  Congress; 
also  State  Senators  in  place  of  those  whose  term 
of  office  had  expired,  and  also  Representatives 
to  the  Legislature.  For  the  guidance  of  public 
officers,  and  for  the  information  of  the  votei^s, 
the  Governor  annexed  the-  following  qualifica- 
tion of  voters  as  established  by  law : 

Every  white  male  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  who  has  been  a  resident  of  the 
State  twelve  months  next  preceding  the  election  and 
the  last  three  months  thereof  in  the  parish  in  whtch 
he  offers  to  vote,  and  who  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  shall  have  the  right  of  voting. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoine  qualification,  every 
elector  is  required  to  produce  the  amnesty  oath  pre- 
scribed in  the  President's  proclamation,  either  or  the 
8th  of  December,  1863,  or  that  of  the  29th  of  May, 
1805,  sworn  to  and  subscribed  by  him  before  compe- 
tent authority : 

**  I  do  solemnly  swearer  affirm,  in  the  presence  of 
Almighty  God,  that  I  will  hereafter  faithxiilly  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  tne  Union 
of  the  States  thereunder,  and  that  I  will,  in  like  man- 
ner, abide  by  and  faithfully  support  all  laws  and  proc- 
lamations which  have  been  made  during  the  exist- 
ing rebellion  with  reference  to  the  emancipation  of 
slaves.    So  hel{>  me  God." 

This  oath  is  imperative  on  and  after  the  29th  day 
of  May,  1865,  and  will  be  ri^dly  enforced.  It  will 
be  unaerstood,  at  the  same  time,  that  those  .who  are 
excluded  firom  the  benefits  of  (his  amnesty  oath,  by 
any  of  the  list  of  exceptions  contained  in  the  procla- 
mation, will  not  be  allowed  to  vote  unless  specially 
pardoned  by  the  President. 

In  all  other  respects  the  election  will  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  law,  which  is  the  same  as  under 
the  Constitution  of  1852,  and  returns  will  be  promptly 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

On  October  2d  a  Democratic  Convention  was 
held  at  New  Orleans  to  nominate  candidates  for 
State  officers;  ex-Governor  Robert  C.  Wickliffe 
was  elected  temporai7  chairman.    On  taking 
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his  seat)  the  ohainnan  proceeded  to  say  that  he 
would  be  false  to  himself  and  his  coontry  if  he 
were  not  to  say  that  this  was  the  prondest  mo- 
ment of  his  life.  He  saw  upon  the  walls  the 
device  of  "Welcome  aU" — ^forget  all  differ- 
ences, all  past  animosities,  and  assemble  once 
raore*nnder  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  temporary  chairman  was  dnly  ap- 
pointed permanent  chairman.  Twenty-one 
parishes  were  not  represented.  Goyemor  J. 
AL  Wells  was  nnanimonsly  nominated  by  the 
convention,  and  the  following  series  of  resolu- 
tions adopted : 

Whereat^  The  National  Democratic  party  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  in  general  conrention  assembled, 
fully  reooffnizing  the  Tact  that  the  issue,  which  for 
the  last  ^ur  years  has  tried  the  strength  of  the 
United  States  Uovemment,  was  made  openly,  man- 
fully, and  honorably,  and  that  the  decision  baring 
gone  against  them,  and, 

Whereaty  We  hare  now  come  forward  in  the  same 
spirit  of  fhinkness  and  honor  to  support  the  Federal 
GfoTernroent  under  the  Constitution.    Therefore, 

Betolvedf  That  we  gire  our  unqualified  adhesion  to 
the  National  Democracy  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  we  recognize  that  party  as  the  only  agent  hy 
which  radicaBsm  can  be  successfully  met,  and  this 
GoTernment  restored  to  its  pristine  purify  and 
vigor. 

Jiesolvfdy  That  we  emphatically  approve  of  the 
views  of  President  Johnson  with  regard  to  the  re- 
organisation of  the  State  Governments  of  the  South, 
whereby  the  rights  of  the  respective  States  are  kept 
unimpaired,  and  in  consequence  of  which  these  States 
are  to  regulate  their  institutions  as  freely  and  with 
the  same  guarantees  and  {>rivileges  as  are  cnjojed  by 
an V  other  State  in  the  Union. 

jiesohed,  That  we  hold  it  to  be  a  cardinal  rule  of 
action,  both  under  the  General  and  State  Constitu- 
tions, to  exclude  firom  the  field  of  politics  all  religious 
questions  and  controversies,  recognizing  in  each  and 
every  one  the  right  to  a  full  and  &ee  exercise  of  his 
religious  opinions  and  tenets. 

Metoli^y  That  we  hold  this  to  be  a  Government 
of  white  people,  made  and  .to  be  perpetuated  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  white  race ;  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  constant  abjudication  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  that  people  of  African  descent 
cannot  be  considered  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  there  can,  in  no  event,  nor  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, be  any  equality  between  the  white  and 
other  races. 

Jietolvedf  That  while  we  announce  emphatically 
our  opinion  that  the  Constitution  of  1864  is  the  crea- 
tion of  fraud,  violence,  and  corruption^  and  is  not  in 
any  sense  the  expression  of  the  sovereign  will  of  the 
people  of  Louisiana,  and  while  we  believe  that  it 
should  be  repudiatea  and  abolished  as  speedily  as  it 
can  be  done  legallv^  yet,  as  the  Government  organ- 
ized under  it  is  a  de  facto  Government,  and  the  onfy  dt 
facto  Government  in  the  State  of  Louisiana ;  as  the 
election  about  to  be  held  is  called  under  that  Consti- 
tution^ bv  an  officer  holding  his  position  under  that 
Constitution:  as  the  recognition  of  Governor  J. 
Madison  Wells  by  the  President,  Andrew  Johnson,  is 
to  that  extent  a  recognition  of  that  Constitution  and 
of  the  Government  organized  under  it  and  as  this 
convention  has  no  right  to  make  or  alter  constitu- 
tions or  forms  of  government,  we,  therefore,  recog- 
nize it  as  the  exisnng  Government,  but  recommend 
the  calling  of  a  convention  of  the  people  of  the  State 
at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  a  Constitution  expressing  the  will  of  the 
entire  people  of  the  State. 

Bemvedf  That  the  institution  of  slavery  having 
been  effectually  abolished  in  the  Southern  States,  we 
eonsider  it  our  right  to  petition  Congress  for  com- 


pensation for  all  losses  sustained  by  the  emandpa- 
tion  policy. 

M9oUf^,  That  we  will  nse  all  the  means  in  onr 
power  to  fiivor  a  return  to  the  economical  adminis- 
tration of . the  finances  of  the  Government  and  the  full 
and  entire  payment  of  its  Just  liabilities. 

BMolttd,  That  we  advocate  the  repeal  of  all  ordi- 
nances and  laws  found  to  have  been  passed  in  Louii- 
iana,  and  which  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  General  Government,  and 
which  are  not  the  deed  of  bodies  constituted  bj  tbt 
people  at  largCt 

Setohedy  That  we  advocate  a  lev6e  and  labor  ivt- 
tem,  and  recommend  the  immediate  adoption  of  siieh 
laws  and  means  as  will  most  effectually  relieve  the 
planters  and  people  at  lar^. 

Ii«9oh4df  That  considering  it  consonant  with  the 
chivalrous  magnanimity  of  the  Chief  Executive  it 
Washin^n,  and  due  to  a  large  number  among  the 
people  m  general,  we  most  earnestly  and  stronglr 
appeal  for  an  early  general  amnesty  and  prompt 
restitution  of  property;  assured  that  thereojim* 
pending  total  ruin  win  be  averted  and  the  doraestie 
tranoufllity  of  the  Southern  States  sucoessfhUy  in- 
suroa. 

Betolvidf  That  we  inrite  all  law-abiding  citifens 
who  agree  with  ns  upon  the  measures  and  prineiplM 
above  enumerated,  without  distinction  of  nationali- 
ties, to  join  us  in  our  opposition  to  the  Badieal  R^b- 
lican  party,  whose  tendency  and  aim  are  to  eentralixe 
and  consolidate  a  Government  on  the  ruins  of  oor 
State  institutions. 

Previously,  on  September  9th,  the  committee 
of  tbose  designated  as  National  Conservative 
Union,  issued  an  address,  in  whicb  tiiey  say: 

There  have  been  recently  oiganized  in  this  citj: 
First,  a  par^  calling  itself  the  ^National  Democrat- 
ic," which  advocates  the  ignoring  of  our  present 
Constitution,  and  the  organization  of  the  State  under 
that  of  1852;  and  secondly,  another,  assuming  the 
title  of  "  Conservative  DemocratiCj"  opposed  swo  to 
our  present  Constitution,  but  favonng  a  new  CoiiTen- 
tion.  Both  of  these  appeal  to  old  and  deeply-rooted 
prejudices,  a  jrielding  to  which,  at  this  time,  would  be 
certain  to  imperil  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  deltj 
beyond  any  possibility  the  admission  of  our  Repre- 
sentatives into  the  next  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  &  the  Radic^  Bepublican 
faction,  which  advocates  negro  sufl&age  and  a  new- 
Convention.  Between  these  extremes  stands  the  5i- 
tional  Conservative  Union  party,  opposing  the  exten- 
sion of  the  elective  franchise  to  tlie  negro,  the  caUiog 
of  a  new  Convention  as  unnecessary,  and  recognixing 
the  existence  and  validity  of  the  Constitution  of  18H 
as  the  organic  law  of  this  State.  This  instrument, 
though  firamed  by  a  Convention,  in  which  *'  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  were  not  wholly  represented,"  is  jet 
framed  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  State. 

The  same  committee  called  a  Convention,  to 
assemble  on  October  9th.  The  Convention  thus 
called  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  H. 
Fuselier  as  chairman,  and  adopted  the  following 
platform : 

WhereoBy  The  National  Conservative  Union  party 
of  Louisiana  (now  assembled  in  Convention  in  ac- 
cordance with  Got.  Wells's  proclamation  of  election), 
believes  that  the  opportune  period  has  arrived  when 
it  behooves  the  good  people  of  this  State  to  come 
together  in  a  spint  of  conciliation,  brotherhood,  tnd 
compromise  for  the  purpose  of  resuming  the  relations 
severed  by  the  secession  ordinance  of  1861 ; 

And  whertaSy  the  National  Conservative  Union 
party  of  Louisana  desires  that  our  State  should 
resume,  as  soon  as  Wslble,  her  relations  with  the 
National  Government,  and  accept  in  good  faith  the 
result  of  the  war  as  overthrowing  all  the  politicil 
theories  which  led  to  it;  therofore,  be  it 
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BmlMd,  That  the  National  CoDserratire  Union 
partj  of  Loaifliana  pledfl^es  itself  to  support  by  all 
meaoa  in  its  power  the  Union  of  these  States  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Betolvsdf  That  this  Gonrention  recognizes  the  re- 
sult of  the  issues  lately  diTidins  the  North  and  South 
as  final  and  beyond  appeal,  and  that  it  proudly  hails 
the  restoratlbn  of  Federal  authority  orer  the  national 
domain  as  a  triumphant  vindication  of  our  republican 
form  of  gOTemment. 

Betolved,  That  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the 
country  are  eminently  due  to  President  Andrew  John- 
son, for  the  finnness,  patriotism,  and  loftj  conserra- 
tlun  which  he  has  displayed  in  his  administration  of 
nUional  affairs;  that  we  regard  his  reconstruction 
policy  as  wise,  clement,  and  conciliatory,  affording 
the  people  of  the  South  an  opportunity  to  show  them- 
selves prepared  to  fill  the  part  of  good  and  loyal 
citizens ;  and  that  it  now  becomes  the  duty  of  all  so 
to  avail  themselves  of  it  as  to  give  him  no  cause  to 
regret  his  magnanimity. 

Baolcedy  Tnat  the  allegiance  of  every  American 
citizen  is  primarily  due,  under  the  Constitution,  to 
the  Goremment  of  the  United  States,  and  that  we 
repudiate  the  doctrine  that  any  State  can  dissolve 
her  constitutional  relations  to  the  Union  except  by 
snecessfnl  revolution. 

Bs»olv€d,  That  we  hereby  declare  our  inflexible 
opposition  to  the  payment  of  any  debt  or  liability 
contracted  or  incurred  by  any  civil  or  military  au- 
thority in  this  State,  in  furtherance  of  the  war  waj^ 
against  the  authority  and  Government  of  the  Umted 
Sutes. 

Beaolvedj  That  we  deem  it  just  and  proper  that  all 
liabilities  incurred  by  the  Government,  in  the  resto- 
ration of  peace  and  national  unity,  should  be  proinpt* 
ly  and  honorably  liquidated  by  a  system  of  taxation, 
uniform  in  its  provisions  and  bearing  equally  upon 
an  parts  of  the  country. 

Eaaylvtdy  That  we  cordially  endorse  the  action  of 
our  Conservative  friends  in  the  Northern  States  in 
their  manly  opposition  to  the  spread  of  radical  prin- 
ciples, and  to  the  elevation  of  the  African  upon  a 
ft>oting  of  political  equality  with  the  white  man. 

Ruolted,  That  we  will  maintain  the  right  of  suffrage 
as  now  established  by  the  Constitution  of  this  State, 
restricting  the  elective  franchise  to  the  white  race 
alone. 

Be$olved,  That  we  wUl  favor  the  establishment  of 
just  and  equitable  laws  for  the  regulation  of  labor 
and  the  fostering  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  this 
State,  a  thorough  and  efficient  lev6e  system,  and  an 
economical  administration  of  the  State  government. 

^etoltsdy  That  we  urgently  advocate  the  speedy 
issuing  of  a  general  amnesty,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
confiscation  law. 

Betolved^  That  regarding,  as  we  do,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  the  palladium  of  our 
liberties,  we  shall  steadily  oppose  any  and  every  at- 
tempt to  ostracise  any  citizen,  either  on  account  of 
bis  nativitT  or  of  his  religious  opinions. 

Saolved,  That  we  most  coraially  recommend  to 
the  next  Legislature  the  passage  of  a  general  law  for 
the  relief  of  those  who  have  resided  outside  of  the 
lines  of  Federal  occupation  in  this  State,  and  who 
have  been  compelled  to  pay  taxes  to  the  officers  claim- 
ingauthority  tnerein. 

RtaoU^,  That  we  earnestly  appeal  to  all  conserva- 
tive loyal  citizens  of  this  State,  who  desire  a  speedy 
restoration  of  our  full  rights  in  the  Union  of  states, 
to  unite  with  us  in  the  support  of  the  candidates  or 
the  National  Conservative  Union  party. 

Tho  Convention  also  nominated  Gov.  "Wells 
for  reelection. 

At  the  same  time  the  friends  of  the  late  Con- 
federate Governor,  Allen,  issued  the  following: 

F&r  6<^ernor — ^The  friends  of  ex-6ov.  Henry  Wat- 
kins  Allen,  anticipating  his  immediate  return  home, 
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hereby  announce  him  as  a  candidate  for  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  at  the  ensuing  November 
election. 

Governor  Wells,  who  had  been. nominated  by 
both  conventions,  had  been  formerly  a  Red 
Hirer  planter,  and  manifested  his  devotion  to 
the  Union  cause  by  coming  within  the  Federal 
lines  after  they  were  established,  and  bringing 
his  slaves  with  him,  and  thereby  emancipating 
them.  He  addressed  a  letter  of  acceptMice  to 
the  President  of  the  National  Conservative  Con- 
vention, in  which  he  thns  explained  Ins  position : 

I  have  also  received  the  platform  adopted  by  the 
Convention.  After  carefully  reading  the  same,  I 
am  pleased  to  acknowledcre  the  conservative  char- 
acter and  conciliatory  spirit  that  pervades  the  plat- 
form. According  to  my  understanding,  there  is  no 
material  difference  in  its  principles  and  those  adopted 
by  another  convention,  whose  nomination  I  have  al- 
ready accepted.  Both  platforms  are  in  unison  witb 
the  principles,  liberal  measures,  and  harmonizing 
policy  of  the  National  Executive,  whose  lofty  patriot- 
ism and  efforts  to  uphold  the  Constitution  are  fully 
endorsed.  In  accepting  the  nomination,  which  I  do, 
of  the  National  Conservative  Union  party,  I  therefore 
consider  that  I  can  consistently  do  so  on  the  plat- 
form of  principles  adopted  by  both  conventions  and 
without  compromising  either. 

I  am  not  a  partv  candidate,  according  to  tho  strict 
meaning  of  tnat  term.  Heretofore  I  have  acted  ir- 
respective of  all  party  trammels.  I  am  warranted  in 
behoving  that  I  am  indebted  to  my  official  record  and 
acts  for  the  high  and  unusual  honor  conferred  on  me 
in  being  chosen  as  their  candidate  by  two  conven- 
tions from  the  people,  acting  under  different  party 
names,  but  both,  I  am  happy  to  believe,  having  the 
same  patriotic  purpose  in  view,  to  wit :  the  true  wel- 
fare of  the  State,  atid  to  support  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  the  States  there- 
under. 

All  the  other  candidates  on  the  separate 
tickets  were  different  individuals.  At  the  elec- 
tion which  was  held  in  November,  tho  number 
of  votes  cast  was  27,808,  of  which .  Governor 
Wells  received  22,312,  and  ex-Governor  Allen 
5,497.  The  total  vote  of  tho  State  in  1860 
was  50,510.  The  Democratic  ticket  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  was  successful  in  every 
county  except  one. 

On  November  13th  the  Radical  Republicans 
held  a  mass  meeting  in  New  Orleans,  at  which 
resolutions  were  passed  claiming  the  election 
of  H.  C.  Warmouth  as  their  delegate  to  Oon- 
gi'oss  from  tho  Territory  of  Louisiana,  in  part  by 
the  votes  of  colored  persons,  amounting  to 
19,000;  also  declaring  the  State  organization 
repugnant  to  the  Federal  Constitution ;  and  also 
that  the  State  Government  has  been  made  re- 
pugnant to  the  Federal  Constitution,  both  in 
law  and  in  effect ;  therefor^  it  was  apparent  to 
all  parties  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
cotdd  not  restore  it  by  proclamation.  That  the 
State  could  only  be  restored  in  the  constitu- 
tional way  by  petitioning  Congress  for  admis- 
sion whenever  a  mtgority  of  the  whole  people 
deem  it  expedient  so  to  petition.  That  the  tem- 
per of  a  majority  of  the  white  voters,  nine-tenths 
of  whom  were  disloyal,  rendered  it  inexpedient 
at  this  time  to  apply  to  Congress  for  admission. 
That  even  in  the  face  of  this  condition  of  things 
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in  LoQisiana,  they  rcjoico  that  the  Bepoblican 
party  everywhere,  in  the  recent  Northern  elec- 
tions, triumphed,  and  that  this  pointed  to  ulti- 
mate success.  That  their  hope  was  in  Con- 
gress; that  the  premature  admission  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  from  Louisiana  would 
be  disastrous,  and  place  them  under  rebel  rule. 
That^  as  loyal  citizens,  they  will  resort  to  aU 
peaceable  means  for  redress  and  for  securing 
the  right  to  life,  liberty',  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

On  November  23d  the  Legislature  assem- 
bled at  New  Orleans,  in  an  extra  session  called 
bv  the  Governor.  His  message  was  confined 
chiefly  to  local  topics  which  required  the  at- 
tention of  that  body.  He  said  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary the  State  should  be  fully  represented 
in  Washington.  For  this  purpose  it  was  re- 
quisite that  two  Senators  should  be  elected  in 
time  to  reach  Washington  at  the  opening  of 
Congresa  The  Governor  thus  repudiated  an 
election  of  Senators  which  was  made  at  the 
session  of  the  Legislature  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  At  a  joint  session  of  both  Houses, 
presided  over  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Wells, 
Governor  Hahn  and  R.  King  Cutler  had  been 
elected  United  States  Senators — the  former  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of 
Judah  P.  Benjamin,  and  the  latter  by  that 
of  John  Slidell.  Twenty-five  Senator  and 
seventy-nine  members  of  the  House  were  pres- 
ent. The  Governor  further  called  attention  to 
the  finances  of  the  State,  to  the  system  of  labor, 
to  immigration,  and  to  the  educational  and 
charitable  institutions  of  the  State— the  condi- 
tion of  which  was  generally  very  unfavorable. 
The  interest  on  the  public  debt  had  not  been 
discharged  for  some  years.  One  of  the  first  move- 
ments in  the  Assembly  of  the  Legislature  was 
the  appointment  of  a  committee,  to  whom  was 
referred  a  resolution  providing  for  the  call  of  a 
convention  to  draft  a  State  Constitution.  With 
this  resolution  were  also  referred  a  number  of 
others,  following  in  the  lead  of  the  original  one. 
A  mtyority  and  minority  report  were  made  by 
the  committee^  which  are  important  as  showing 
the  embarrassmg  division  of  sentiments  in  the 
State. 

The  m^ority  report  assumed  in  the  preamble 
that  the  Constitution  of  1864  was  the  creation 
of  fraud  and  violence,  declared  the  necessity  of 
inquiring  into  the  expediency  of  a  new  election 
of  delegates  to  a  convention ;  stated  that  great 
doubts  e^sted  as  to  the  mode  of  revising  the 
Constitution ;  advocated  the  submission  of  the 
subject  to  the  people,  so  that  they  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  act  on  republican  principles. 
Whether  the  Legislature  would  ratify  or  reject 
the  Constitution  of  1864,  they  should  do  all  in 
their  power  to  relieve  the  people  of  their  neces- 
sities, and  alleviate  the  pressure  of  evils  under 
which  the  State  labored.  The  report  specified 
the  means  by  which  the  question  Convention 
or  no  Convention  should  be  submitted  to  the 
people;  required  the  Governor  to  issue  his 
proclamation  baaed  on  the  same  grounds  as  the 


late  election  to  the  €^ene^aI  Assembly;  advo» 
cated  the  placing  of  two  ballot-boxes  at  eadi 
poll,  in  which  the  electors  should  vote  for  or 
agwnst  the  Convention,  and  make  choice  of 
delegates  to  that  Convention  at  the  same  ^e: 
in  one  ballot-box  shoxdd  be  voted  the  ticket 
Convention  or  no  Convention;  in  the  other 
delegate  tickets  were  to  be  voted.  The  returns 
were  to  be  made  in  conformity  with  the  above 
programme. 

The  minority  report  recognized  the  Consti- 
tution of  1864  as  binding.  Since  the  condition 
precedent  to  a  restoration  in  the  rights,  im- 
munities, and  privileges  of  the  Union,  is  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  ratification  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment,  the  repeal  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession,  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
Legislature  to  enact  laws  to  that  result.  But 
the  Constitution  of  1864  had  already  accom- 
plished this  end.  The  Constitution  in  question 
provides  in  Art.  146  for  the  manner  in  which 
amendments  may  be  made,  and  the  report  ad- 
vocated the  amendment  to  the  existing  Consti- 
tution in  place  of  its  eradication ;  it  was  held 
that  this  mode  was  by  far  the  cheapen  of  the 
two,  for  a  new  Convention  necessarily  involved 
another  Large  outlay  of  fiinds.  The  gist  of  the 
minority  report  was  that  there  was  no  necesaty 
for  calling  a  Convention. 

•The  consideration  of  the  reports  was  post- 
poned to  a  future  day.  Meanwhile,  on  the  neit 
day,  December  6th,  the  Assembly  passed  a 
resolution  to  proceed  on  the  same  day  to  the 
election  of  United  States  Senators,  in  which  tlie 
Senato  concurred.  It  was  objected  that  this 
action  would  be  an  indirect  approval  of  the 
Constitution  of  1864.  In  reply  it  was  said,  that 
Messrs.  Hahn  and  Cutler  had  applied  in  vain 
to  Congress  for  admission,  and  new  Senatora 
should  therefore  be  elected.  The  result  was, 
the  choice  of  Messrs.  Randall  Hunt  and  Heniy 
Boyce  as  Senators.  The  question  of  calling  a 
Constitutional  Convention  was  finally  postponed 
to  the  regular  session  in  January,  1866.  At 
this  session  bills  were  passed  "to  provide  for 
and  regulate  labor  contracts  for  agricultural 
pursuits; "  "relative  to  apprentices  and  inden- 
tured servants;"  and  "to  punish  in  certain 
cases  the  employers  of  laborers  or  servants." 
The  status  of  freedmen  was  declared  to  be  the 
same  as  the  free  negroes  in  Louisiana  have  al- 
ways enjoyed  under  the  laws,  thereby  admit- 
ting their  right  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  plead 
and  be  impleaded,  to  own,  possess,  establish 
ownership,  and  have  their  property  defended 
by  the  courts,  but  prohibiting  them  fi:^m  voting 
or  participating  at  elections.  A  bill  was  also 
passed  appropriating  $20,000  as  a  fund  for  the 
reUef  of  disabled  soldiers. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  was.brought  up,  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  at  rest  the  doubt  as  to  its  passage  by  the 
Constitution  of  1864,  and  as  due  to  Preadent 
Johnson  and  in  unison  with  his  policy.  It  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one  in  the  Assem- 
bly, in  the  following  form : 
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Eetolved^  thertforty  by  the  Senate  cmd  Bouse  of 
B^resifiUUices  (^  the  State  of  Zouuiana  in  General 
Anembly  convened.  That  the  aforesaid  proposed 
ameDdment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  tbe  same  is  hereby  ratified  and  adopted,  with 
the  express  nnderstanding  that  in  the  sense  of  the 
Generxu  Assemblj,  the  power  granted  to  Congress  bj 
the  second  section  of  the  foregoing  amendment,  is 
strictlj  Umited  to  legislation  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary for  the  prevention  and  prohibition  of  slavery  or 
inTolantary  servitude  within  the  United  States,  or 
anj  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction,  and  that  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  legislate  otherwise 
HDon  the  political  tiatue  or  civil  relations  of  former 
slaves  witbin  any  State,  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
CoDstitntion  of  the  United  States  as  it  now  is,  or  as 
it  wUl  be,  altered  by  the  proposed  amendment. 

The  extra  session  closed  on  December  22d,  by 
adjournment  to  the  first  day  of  the  regular 
session. 

A  Bureau  of  Free  Labor,  the  predecessor  of 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  was  in  operation  at 
Xew  Orleans  at  the  commencement  of  the  year. 
It  had  exercised  supervision  over  the  freedmen 
in  the  military  lines  during  the  previous  year. 
The  labor  year  terminated  on  February  1st, 
when  laborers  were  allowed  to  select  their' 
places  of  employment  for  the  ensuing  year — 
one-half  the  wages  earned  was  also  payable  at 
that  time.  The  lessee  system  of  Government 
plantations,  owing  to  a  want  of  military  pro- 
tection, had  generally  been  a  failure.  A  system 
of  military  occupation  for  the  protection  of 
planters  was  introduced  by  Gen.  Oanby  with 
more  success,  and  a  system  of  regulations  of 
firee  labor  adopted  by  the  Federal  Treasury 
Agent  under  whose  general  charge  the  freedmen 
were  placed.  It  was  a  kind  of  Freedmen's 
Code,  since  set  aside  by  the  instructions  of  the 
National  Bureau.  During  the  year  1864,  fifteen 
hundred  plantations  were  worked  by  fifty  thou- 
sand freedmen  under  the  supervision  of  a  Fed- 
eral agent,  who  reported  that  on  not  more  than 
one  per  cent,  of  the  plantations  would  the  labor- 
ers fail  to  receive  their  fiill  wages.  At  the  close 
of  hostaities,  stringent  orders  were  issued  by 
Gen.  Herron  in  northern  Louisiana,  requiring 
the  freedmen  to  remain  on  the  plantations  until 
the  crops  were  secured,  otherwise  they  would 
be  arrested  as  vagrants.  The  freedmen,  gen- 
erally, believed  that  at  the  close  of  the  year 
there  would  be  a  division  of  property,  and 
Uiey  would  be  able  to  live  in  comfort  and  idle- 
ness. In  vain  the  Federal  oflicers  endeavored 
to  convince  them  of  the  falsity  of  this  opinion, 
or  to  induce  them  to  renew  their  contracts.  In 
their  view,  the  master  had  been  stripped  of 
every  thing  except  his  lands  for  their  benefit, 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  these  should  not 
be  taken  also.  A  degree  of  demoralization  en- 
sued which  presented  an  unfavorable  aspect  for 
crops  in  the  ensuing  year.  In  the  State,  there 
were  one  hundred  and  forty-one  schools  for 
freedmen,  attended,  by  nineteen  thousand  schol- 
ars. The  amount  of  school  tax  paid  by  the 
blacks  of  New  Orleans  was  reported  at  $40,000. 

The  results  of  confiscation  in  New  Orleans 
were  tiins  reported : 


Grovemment  has  in  fkct  made  very  little  by  its  con- 
fiscations of  1863-^64.  The  defaulting  quartermaster 
here  turned  over  $75  as  the  total  net  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  all  the  splendid  Paris-made  fVimiture,  ^old 
and  silver  plate,  and  an  infinitude  of  valuable  tbmgs 
which  were  taken  from  the  houses  of -rich  absentees 
and  registered  enemies  of  New  Orleans ;  and  Judge 
Durrelfof  the  United  States  District  Court  says  that 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  confiscation  sales  of  the  prop- 
erty a^judeed  to  the  ^nit«d  States  yi  his  court  will 
not  exceed  $100,000.  This  includes  such  properties 
as  the  eight  hundred  valuable  city  lots  of  John  Slidell, 
with  many  a  splendid  store  and  family  residence  up- 
on them.  Harpies,  who  have  done  nothing  but  make 
money  out  of  ooth  parties  during  the  war,  profit  by 
confiscation,  the  Government  does  not. 

About  eighty  plantations^  comprising  some 
of  the  finest  sugar  estates  in  the  country,  were 
hold  by  the  Freedmon's  Bureau  as  liable  to  con- 
fiscation. 

In  June,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
being  in  New  Orleans,  was  invited  to  address 
an  assembly  of  blacks,  to  whom  he  made  the 
following  reply : 

Nbw  Oelsams,  June  6,  1SC5, 

Gentlkhen:  I  should  hardly  feel  at  liberty  to 
decline  the  invitation  you  have  tendered  me,  in  be- 
half of  the  loyal  colored  Americana  of  New  Orleans, 
to  speak  to  them  on  the  subject  of  their  rights  and 
duties  as  citizens,  if  I  had  not  ^uite  recently  ex- 
pressed mv  views  at  Charleston  m  an  address,  re- 
Eortcd  witn  substantial  accuracy,  and  already  pub- 
shed  in  one  of  the  most  widely  circulated  journals 
of  this  city.  But  it  seems  supcrlSuous  to  repeat  them 
before  another  audience. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  however,  that  these  views, 
having  been  formed  years  since,  on  much  reflection, 
and  confirmed  in  new  and  broader  application  by  the 
events  of  the  civil  war  now  happily  ended,  are  not 
likely  to  undergo,  hereafter,  anv  material  change. 

That  native  freemen,  of  whatever  complexion,  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States ;  that  all  men  held  as 
slaves  in  the  States  which  ioined  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States,  have  become  freemen  through 
executive  and  legislative  acts  during  the  war;  and 
that  these  freemen  are  now  citizens  and  consequently 
entitled  to  the  rights  of  citizens,  are  propositions 
which,  in  my  judgment,  cannot  be  successnilly  con- 
troverted. 

And  it  is  both  natural  and  ru^ht  that  colored  Amer- 
icans, entitled  to  the  rights  of  citizens,  should  claim 
their  exercise.  Thev  snould  persist  in  this  claim 
respectfully  but  firmly,  taking  care  to  bring  no  dis- 
credit upon  it  by  their  own  action.  Its  justice  is 
already  acknowled|[ed  by  gpreat  numbers  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  these  numbers  constantly  in- 
crease. 

The  peculiar  conditions,  however,  under  which 
these  rights  arise,  seem  to  impose  on  those  who 
assert  them  peculiar  duties,  or  rather  special  obliga- 
tions to  the  discharge  of  common  duties.  They 
should  strive  for  distinction  by  economy,  by  industry, 
by  sobriety,  by  patient  perseverance  in  well-doing, 
by  constant  improvement  of  relis^ous  instruction, 
and  by  the  constant  practice  of  Christian  virtues. 
In  this  way  they  will  surely  overcome  unjust  hostility, 
and  convince  even  the  most  prejudiced  that  the  demal 
to  them  of  any  right,  which  citizens  may  properly 
exercise,  is  equally  unwise  and  wrong. 

Our  national  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
public  order  reposes  most  securely  on  the  broad  boso 
of  universal  sunraee.  It  has  proved  also  that  uni- 
versal sufiErage  is  The  sure  guaranty  and  most  pow- 
erfbl  stimulus  of  individual,  social,  and  political  pro- 
gress. May  it  not  prove,  moreover,  in  that  work  o^ 
reorganization  which  now  engages  the  thoughts  of 
all  patriotic  men,  the  best  reconciler  of  the  most 
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comprehensire  lenitj  with  the  most  speedy  and  cer- 
tain reyival  of  general  prosperity? 

Verr  respectfuUy  yours,      S.  P.  CHASE. 
Messrs.  J.  D.  Buoakvz,  L.  Golls,  and  L.  Baxes, 
Committee. 

The  loBs  of  the  State  on  the  Confederate  side 
of  the  conflict  was  severe.  Of  fifteen  thonsand 
men  in  the  army  of  Gen.  Lee,  in  Virginia,  only 
six  hundred  were  reported  as  remaimng. 

LtJBECK,  a  free  city  in  Germany.  Accord- 
ing to  the  present  constitution,  which  was 
adopted  on  becemher  29, 1851,  the  executive 
power  is  vested  in  a  Senate,  composed  of  four- 
teen members,  and  the  legislative  authority  in 
the  "  Btlrgerschaft  "  (House  of  Burgesses),  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  and  twenty  members, 
chosen  by  all  citizens  who  are  members  of  any 
of  the  twelve  guilds  of  the  city.  Ltlbeck  is  the 
seat  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  for  the 
four  free  cities  of  Germany,  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  president  and  six  councillors.  The 
"  Budget "  of  1868  estimates  the  public  revenue 
at  1,834,450,  and  the  expenditure  at  1,800,214 
marks  current  Area,  109  square  miles ;  popu- 
lation, in  1862,  50,614.  They  are  all  Lutherans, 
with  the  exception  of  about  400  Calvinists,  200 
Roman  Catholics,  and  500  Jews.  The  contin- 
gent of  Ltlbeck  to  the  Federal  army  of  Germany 
is  679  men.  The  value  of  imports  in  1863  was 
as  follows : 

M«i1n  enrreni 

By  Sea 20,868,798 

ByKttll 40,010,811 

Other  Conreyances  by  Land 4,826,085 

RlYcr 1,252,701 

Total 65,958^ 

Lftbeck  possessed,  at  the  commencement  of 
1862,  fifty-seven  sea-going  vessels,  among  them 
thirteen  steamers. 

LUTHERAN  CHURCH.  There  were,  in 
1865,  twenty-three  Lutheran  Church,  school, 
and  missionary  periodicals  published  in  the 
United  States,  namely,  seven  English,  thirteen 
German,  two  Swedish,  one  Norwegian.  Not 
included  in  the  above  list  are  two  new  Eng- 
lish papers,  which  in  the  latter  months  of  the 
year  were  announced  as  soon  to  appear  in  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina. 

The  number  of  theological  seminaries  or  the- 
ological departments  in  connection  with  col- 
leges was  fourteen.  They  are  situated  at  Phil- 
adelphia and  Gettysburg,  Pa.;  Columbus  and 
Springfield,  O. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Hartwick  and 
Bufltalo,  N.  Y. ;  Springfield  and  Paxton,  HI. ; 
Strawberry  Point  and  Decorah,  Ind. ;  New- 
berry, S.  C. ;  Watertown,  Wis.;  Selinsgrove, 
Pa. 

The  number  of  colleges  and  collegiate  depart- 
ments is  sixteen;  of  female  seminaries,  six. 
Lutheran  Orphans'  Homes  and  Christian  Hos- 
pitals for  the  Sick  have  been  established  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country.  In  1865  such  insti- 
tutions were  in  operation  at  Pittsburg,  Zelien- 
ople,  Rochester,  Germantown,  Middletown, 
Pa.;  Bufltalo,  N.  Y.;  Toledo,  0.;  Milwaukee, 
Wis ,  and  other  places. 

The  "Lutheran  Church  Ahnanac"  for  1866 


(publislied  in  AUentown,  Pa.,  by  the  Rev.  S.  B. 
Brobst),  gives  the  following  statistical  view  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States: 
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Mlab- 
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Synod  <^  PennsylTanlA  and  ad- 

lacent  Sutes 

Mmisterlom  of  New  York. 

Synod  of  Maryland 

Synod  of  North  CaroUna*. 

Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  t 

Synod  of  Tennessee  t. 

Synod  of  South  Carolina* . . 
Synod  of  West  Pennsylvania. . 

Sjnod  of  Virginia* 

Hartwick  Srnod  (New  York), 

£astOhio  Synod 

English  Synod  of  Ohio 

Frankean  Synod  (New  York), 

Alleghany  Synod  (Pa.) 

East  Pennsylrania  Synod. . . , 

Synod  of  West  Virginia* 

Pittsbtxrg  Synod 

Miami  Svnod  (Ohio) 

Synod  of  Illinois. 

Boffalo  Synod  (New  York  and 

other  States)  t , 

Wittenberg  Synod  (Ohio) 

Olive  Branch  Sjrnod  (Indiana) 

Synod  of  Wisconsin  t 

Synod  of  Northern  Illinois. . . 

Synod  of  Texas* 

Synod  of  Southern  Dlinois. . . 
Joint  Synod  of  Missouri  and 

other  States! 
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The  Synod  of  Kentucky,  at  its  session  in 
May,  1865,  passed  a  resolution  to  dissolve,  and 
it  commended  the  ministers  and  churches  with- 
in its  bounds  to  join  the  OliTe  Branch  Synod 
of  Indiana. 

A  contributor  to  the  " Lutheran"  of  PhilB- 
delphia  gives  the  following  surrey  of  the  expres- 
sions of  the  Lutheran  synods  on  the  loyalty  qne^ 
tion  during  the  war :  "  I  happen  to  have  in  tod 
the  minutes  for  the  year  1864  of  twenty-three 
synods,  out  of  the  twenty-four  thus  associateo, 
the  Synod  of  Kentucky  alone  excepted.  In 
running  my  eye  over  these  pMnphlete,  I  have 
found  that  the  larger  number  of  these  bodies 
did,  in  the  last  year,  give  strong  evidence  of  an 
unmistakable  position  on  the  side  of  loyalty 
and  nationality.  In  regard  to  the  remainder  of 
these  synods,  I  have  examined  other  numbers 
of  their  minutes  from  1861  to  1863.  and  am 
gratified  to  find  that  only  two  synods  appear 
without  giving  a  decided  expression  in  the  ngnt 

♦  The  synods  msrked  t  are  not  connected  ^Ith^i*  ^S! 
era!  Synod,  which  meets  blennlaHy.  Those  mtrtfd  •bj- 
nierly  belonged  to  the  Ocnersl  Synod,  bnt  were  not  tej» 
sented  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Synod. 
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directioru  Among  the  twenty-two  synods  not 
'  silent '  was  tliat  of  Kentucky  (lately  disband- 
ed), which  adopted  the  strong  resomtions  on 
the  state  of  the  country  passed  by  the  General 
Synod  in  1862.  One  of  the  remaining  two 
bodies  is  the  little  Synod  of  Minnesota,  which 
came  into  the  General  Synod  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  latter.  Of  this  body,  I  have  before 
me  only  the  minutes  of  1864 ;  but  I  find  therein 
presumptive  evidence  that  all  is  right.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  prepare  a  report  on 
the  war;  bu^  as  the  minutes  were  presented 
in  the  briefest  space  possible,  the  report  is  not 
printed.  The  Melancthon  Synod  in  Maryland 
IS  the  only  one  left  to  be  noticed.  In  glancing 
the  eye  over  the  minutes,  I  have  met  with 
nothing  of  a  patriotic  character." 

In  1866  many  of  the  synods  passed  resolu- 
tions for  appointing  missionaries  for  the  freed- 
men,  and  for  calling  the  attention  of  the  next 
General  Synod  (which  meets  in  1866)  to  this 
work.  The  Pittsburg  Synod  also  passed  the 
following  resolution  on  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try :  "  We  pledge  ourselves  to  use  our  influence 
in  every  proper  way,  that  full  justice  be  done 
to  our  colored  brethren,  who  have  so  long  been 
the  victims  of  this  most  uncliristian  oppression." 
The  Philadelphia  Synod  unanimously  expressed 
the  hope  that  "all  dosses  and  conditions  of 
men  may,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
blessed  Gospel,  and  the  fundamental  principles 
of  our  land,  as  expressed  by  the  fathers  and 
founders  of  the  same,  come  fully  to  the  eiyoy- 
ment  of  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
Similar  resolutions  were  passed  by  other  synods. 

LYNCH,  WiLLiAjf  F.,  formerly  a  captain  in 
the  TJ.  S.  Navy,  and  afterwards  a  commander  in 
the  Confederate  navy ;  an  author  and  explorer, 
bom  in  Virginia  in  1801,  and  died  at  Baltimore, 
Ud.j  October  IT,  1865.  He  entered  the  United 
States  Navy  in  1819,  his  warrant  as  midship- 
man dating  January  26th  of  that  year.  He  was 
promoted  a  lieutenant  in  May,  1828,  and  as 
such  made  hia  famous  expedition  to  the  Dead 
Sea  and  near  Jordan  in  1848.  The  plan  of  this 
eipedition  originated  with  Lynch,  and,  on  re- 
ceiring  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  was 
carried  out  by  him  with  mich  success  and 


credit.  He  sailed  from  this  country  for  Smyrna 
in  the  naval  storeship  Supply  in  November, 
1847.  He  visited  Constantinople  to  obtain  the 
requisite  authority  and  protection  from  the 
Turkish  Government  to  pass  through  Palestine. 
He  made  this  necessary  overland  journey  on 
camels,  and  by  the  aid  of  Arabs  and  othei-s. 
His  party  was  landed  in  the  Bay  of  Acre  in 
March,  1848,  and  in  the  following  April  began 
the  work  of  navigating  the  Jordan  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  A  thorough  exploration  and  sounding 
of  the  sea  were  made.  Among  other  curious 
features  of  the  labor  was  the  establishment  by 
a  series  of  levels  of  tha  depression  of  the  Dead 
Sea  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  for- 
mer survey  by  Lieut.  Symonds,  of  the  British 
navy,  being  fully  corroborated  as  correct,  and 
the  depression  established  as  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twelve  feet.  On  his  return 
Lieut.  Lynch  published  a  narrative  of  his  expe- 
dition, which  has  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions and  attained  a  position  among  standard 
works.  On  his  return  he  was  promoted  a  com- 
mander. He  prepared  to  engage  in  an  expe- 
dition into  Africa,  but  the  exploration  was 
abandoned.  In  1851  he  published  a  volume 
entitled  "  Naval  Life ;  or,  Observations  Afloat 
and  on  Shore."  In  1856  he  was  promoted  cap- 
tain, and  this  position  he  retained  until  his 
resignation  in  1861  to  join  the  South.  His  com- 
mission as  flag  oflBcer,  as  the  Confederate  Navy 
Department  designated  the  rank  of  commodore, 
was  dated  June  10,  1861.  He  was  immediately 
assigned  to  duty  as  commander  of  the  defences 
of  North  Carolina.  He  conmaanded  the  naval 
squadron  which  resisted  Gen.  Burnside's  attack 
on  Roanoke  Island  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1862,  and  subsequently  commanded  the 
remainder  of  the  fleet,  which  was  surprised  two 
days  after  by  a  portion  of  Commodore  Rowan's 
fleet,  which  pursued  to  Elizabeth  City.  Lynch 
was  on  shore  at  the  time  and  escaped.  He 
remained  in  the  interior  of  North  Carolina  for 
a  long  time,  and  did  not  make  his  appearance^ 
again  until  Porter's  attack  on  Fort  Fisher  de- 
veloped him  as  the  commander  at  SmithviUe. 
When  Fort  Fisher  fell  Lynch  dismantled  the 
SmithviUe  defences  and  retired  with  his  ma- 
rines to  Wilmington,  a'ld  thence  into  the  interior. 
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MAGIE,  Davib,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, bom  near  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  March  13, 1795, 
died  at  Elizabeth,  May  10, 1866.  His  ancestors 
were  of  Scotch  origin,  men  of  deep  piety,  and 
strongly  attadied  to  the  principles  of  the  Pres- 
byterian order.  When  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
during  a  revival  of  religion,  he  was  converted, 
and  in  June,  1813,  made  a  public  profession  of 
his  &ith.  From  this  time  his  whole  desire  was 
toward  the  ministry ;  but  being  the  eldest  of 
five  children,  and  his  mother  a  widow  in  some- 
what straitened  circumstances,  he  had  at  flrst 


some  struggles  concerning  the  path  of  duty. 
Having  decided  to  enter  the  ministry,  he  com- 
menced a  course  of  study  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  John  McDowell,  entered  the  junior  class 
in  the  college  of  New  Jersey  in  1815,  and,  after 
graduating  with  honor,  entered  the  theologi<jal 
seminary  of  that  place  in  the  fall  of  1817. 
After  spending  one  year  in  the  seminary  ho 
was  solicited  by  the  Faculty  of  the  college  to 
accept  the  oflSce  of  tutor,  which  he  held  for 
two  years.  Subsequently  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Jersey,  and 
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in  1820  entered  upon  the  pastorate  of  the  Second 
Preshyterian  chnrch  in  Elizabeth.  His  health 
failing,  he  was  obliged  to  spend  the  winter  of 
1822  in  G^eorgia.  from  which  change  of  climate 
he  received  mach  benefit  In  1826,  however,  he 
was  again  obliged  to  visit  Savannah,  and  with 
the  same  happy  result.  He  received  calls  to 
two  churches  in  that  city,  but  declined  both, 
and  subsequently  several  others  in  his  own 
neighborhood  and  the  West;  but  his  heart 
could  not  be  drawn  from  his  own  people,  and 
he  continued  to  hold  the  place  of  his  first 
choice  through  life.  Dr.  Magie  held  several 
positions  of  honor  and  trust ;  as  tnMee  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  director  in  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, director  in  the  American  Tract  Society, 
and  director  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton.  In  1842  he  received  the  title  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Amherst  College. 

MAGNAN,  Beenabd  Pierre,  Marshal  of 
France,  bom  in  Paris,  October  7,  1791,  died  at 
Paris,  May  29,  1865.  He  was  educated  for  the 
law,  but  in  his  eighteenth  year  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  soldier  in  the  66th  regiment  of  the  line, 
and  in  the  course  of  four  years'  service  in  the 
campaigns  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  gained,  by 
his  good  conduct  and  valor,  the  rank  of  captain 
and  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  was 
then  transferred  to  the  Imperial  Guard,  with 
which  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  last  cam- 
paign of  France,  and  served  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  He  was  next,  through  the  influence 
of  Marshal  Gourion  de  St.  Oyr,  admitted  to  the 
Bourbon  Royal  Guard,  serving  with  distinction 
in  Spain  in  1828,  where  he  gained  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  in  the  expedition  against  Algiers 
in  1830,  for  which  he  was  made  commander  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  1881  he  was  in  gar- 
rison at  Moultrison,  when  he  received  orders  to 
march  on  Lyons,  where  a  dispute  about  wages 
had  caused  an  insurrection  among  the  work- 
men. Having  reached  tiie  gates  or  the  city,  in 
order  to  avoid  effusion  of  blood  he  commenced 
'treating  with  the  ihsurgents;  but  this  course 
not  meeting  with  the  approbation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Louis  Philippe,  the  humane  oflScer 
was  placed  on  half  pay.  He  then  offered  his 
services  to  the  king  of  the  Belgians,  who  at 
once  appointed  him  general  of  brigade,  charged 
him  with  the  investment  of  Maestricht,  and 
afterwards  confided  to  him  the  military  division 
of  Ghent.  In  1839,  when  there  was  danger  of 
war  with  Holland,  Gen.  Magnan  commanded,  at 
the  camp  of  Beverloo,  the  advanced  guard  of 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  being  ha&  of  the 
Belgian  array.  Peace  having  been  signed  the 
same  year  he  quitted  Belgium  and  returned  to 
France  with  the  rank  of  m^or-generd,  to  which 
he  had  been  promoted  in  1886.  After  being 
stationed  for  a  short  time  in  the  Pyr^n^es,  he 
obtained  command  of  a  division  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Nord,  which  he  held  for  seven  years, 
during  which  time  he  was  repeatedly  called  on 
to  suppress  insurrections  among  the  workmen 
of  Lille  and  of  Roubaix.    In  1840,  having  been 


accused  of  complicity  in  the  attack  by  Louii 
Napoleon  on  Boulogne,  he  defended  himself 
before  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  At  the  time  of 
the  revolution  in  18i8  Gen.  Magnan  was  unem- 
ployed, and  Louis  Philippe  declined  the  offer 
of  his  services ;  he,  however,  accompanied  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  and  her  children  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  when  the  abdication  of 
the  king  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  Count  de 
Paris,  was  proposed ;  but  the  project  was  not 
listened  to,  the  republic  being  proclaimed  in- 
stead. Under  the  new  rulers  Gen.  Magnan 
commanded  the  division  of  the  Alps.  During 
the  Insurrection  of  June  he  advanced  to  the 
relief  of  Paris,  marching  one  hundred  and 
twenty  leagues  in  seven  days.  Subsequently 
he  suppressed  a  movement  in  Lyons,  for  which 
service  he  received  the  cordon  of  a  grand 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  command  the  division  of  Strasbourg. 
While  there  he  was  chosen  by  the  electors  of 
the  department  of  the  Seine  as  one  of  their 
representatives  to  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
but  his  military  duties  on  the  frontiers  pre- 
vented his  taking  any  active  part  in  the  sittings. 
As  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Paris,  a 
post  he  had  held  since  1861,  he  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  covp  d^etat  of  the  2d  of  De- 
cember, for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
hdton  of  field-marshal,  the  dignity  of  senator, 
and  the  office  of  grand  huntsman  to  Napoleon 
III. 

MAGNESIUM.  Brief  notices  of  this  met4 
its  properties  and  uses,  appear  imder  its  name 
in  the  volume  of  this  Ctolop^edia  for  1863,  and 
under  the  title  Light  in  that  for  1864.  The 
continued  developments  in  connection  with  the 
subject,  and  particularly  as  to  the  qualities  and 
possible  applications  of  the  magnesium  light, 
are  such  as  to  warrant  a  more  extended  account 
in  this  place. 

Preparation  of  Magnesium:  Sonstadfs  Meth- 
od,— ^During  some  years,  in  which  the  peculiar 
properties  of  this  metal  and  of  the  light  afforded 
on  combustion  of  it  were  becoming  generally 
known,  the  processes  of  obtaining  it  remained 
beset  with  oifficulties  and  suited  only  to  the 
laboratory;  and  the  consequent  limited  supply 
and  high  price  prevented  the  introduction  of 
the  metal  into  general  use.  M.  E.  Sonstadt, 
however,  set  out  to  devise  a  process  for  prepar- 
ing magnesium  on  a  manufacturing  scale;  and 
it  now  appears  that  in  this  he  has  entirely  suc- 
ceeded. The  first  requisite  was  to  obtain  eco- 
nomically the  anhydrous  chloride  of  magnesimn, 
free  at  the  same  time  from  ammonium  or  other 
prejudicial  intermixture.  By  heating  to  redness 
the  hydrated  chloride  of  the  metal  in  a  dry  cur- 
rent of  gaseous  chlorhydric  acid,  a  perfectly 
anhydrous  and  pure  chloride  is  obtained.  This 
process,  however,  is  tedious.  The  mother-liquor 
left  after  extraction  of  common  salt  from  sea- 
water  constitutes  a  convenient  source  of  cW^ 
ride  of  magnesium,  the  only  purification  required 
being  a  precipitation  of  sulphates  present  by 
the  chlorides  of  barium  and  calcium,  and  ot^^ 
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excess  of  barinm  exactly  by  carbonate  of  soda 
or  of  potassa.  Wbere  this  mother-liquor  cannot 
be  obtained,  and  the  chloride  most  be  artificially 
prodaced,  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom 
salts)  serves  as  a  better  crude  material  than  the 
so-ealled  magnesia  of  commerce.  The  sulphate, 
it  appears,  is  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  obtained  is  sub- 
mitted to  repeated  wasMngs  with  hot  water, 
alternated  with  drying  by  means  of  great  press- 
ure or  by  aid  of  a  centrifugal  machine.  This 
artificially  prepared  carbonate  of  magnesia  gives 
the  best  results;  but  the  native  carbonate,  found 
in  many  narts  of  the  world,  wMch  never  con- 
ttana  sulpnates  and  frequency  so  little  of  a  cer- 
twn  nndetermined  prejjudicial  ingredient  ( X) 
often  arising  during  the  operation  with  the  com- 
mercial carbonate,  or  of  other  impurities,  that  it 
serves  even  without  preliminary  purification  as 
a  good  primary  material.  By  saturating  chlor- 
h^faic  acid  with  this  native  carbonate,  the  chlo- 
ride of  magnesium  is  readily  prepared. 

To  extract,  in  the  next  place,  the  metallic 
magnesium,  Univalent  quantities,  in  solutions, 
of  the  chloride  or  magnesium  obtained  in  any 
of  the  ways  now  indicated  and  of  the  chloride 
of  potasmum  or  sodium  (M.  Sonstadt,  in  the  out- 
set, at  least,  recommending  the  former,  though 
the  latter  api>ears  now  to  be  employed  in  prac- 
tice), are  mixed,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  fused  at  a  red  heat  to  expel  the  last 
remains  of  water;  the  fused  mass  is  turned  into 
shallow  sheet-iron  pans  to  cool,  and  after  solidi- 
fication is  broken  up  into  small  pieces,  and  till 
wanted  kept  excluded  from  the  air ;  finally,  there 
is  added  to  the  fused  chloridesr47.5  parts  by 
weight  of  MgOl,  with  T4.6  of  KCl,  or  58.5  of 
NaQ]  also  an  equivalent  [28  parts]  of  metallio 
sodium,  this  being  simply  placed  in  one  mass  in 
tlie  bottom  of  the  iron  crucible  employed,  and 
over  it  the  other  material ;  and  an  iron  cover 
being  carefully  luted  on,  the  crucible  is  heated  for 
a  length  of  time  d<^nding  on  its  size,  in  a  con- 
venient fdmace.  The  reaction  beg^  at  a  dull 
red  heat  or  below,  and  is  speedily  completed  by 
the  heat  developed  by  the  change  within  the 
material,  when,  to  avoid  loss  of  magnesium  in 
vapor,  the  crucible  must  be  quickly  removed : 
the  sodium  has  withdrawn  the  chlorine  from 
its  union  with  magnesium,  leaving  the  metal 
free  within  the  mass.  Crucibles  into  which 
fflUca  enters,  owing  to  the  fact  tixat  at  the  temper- 
atures required  in  the  process  magnesium  com- 
bines wiUi  the  sUicimn,  cannot  be  employed; 
nor  can  ttiose  of  platinum,  with  which  tne  met- 
al forms  an  alloy.  The  contents  of  the  cruci- 
bles, having  been  allowed  to  cool,  are  then  re- 
moved in  a  block :  on  breaking  this  up,  the 
crude  magnednm  is  found  in  masses  of  various 
shi^  and  size  down  to  small  grains.  These 
are  separated  by  simply  mechanical  means  from 
the  saline  matrix,  then  washed  with  water,  and 
dried  gently  at  below  100°  0. — Technohgiste^ 
Nov.,  1864;  vol.  xxvi. 

ITie  fact  that,  melting  at  a  bright-red  heat, 
magneamn  then  speedily  volatilizes,  is  availed 


offer  refining  the  crude  metal,  obtained  in  the 
manner  now  described.  The  magnesium  is  dis- 
tilled in  a  crucible,  a  tube  within  which  extends 
from  near  the  lid  down  through  the  bottom  into 
an  iron  box  beneath  the  bars  of  the  ftimace, 
and  which  is  kept  cooL  The  crucible  being 
filled  to  the  mouth  of  the  tube  with  the  cnide 
metal,  and  the  lid  carefully  luted  down,  atmos- 
pheric air  is  expelled  by  iiyection  of  hydrogen. 
As  the  crucible  becomes  heated,  magnesium 
rises  in  vapor  and  fVee  from  impurities,  and  de- 
scends through  the  upright  tube  into  the  box 
below,  where,  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  it  is 
found  as  a  conical  pile  of  drippmgs.  It  can 
then  be  melted,  and  cast  into  ingots  or  other 
desired  form.  A  second  distillation,  however, 
may  be  required. — Artuan^  July  12,  1865; 
TeehnologUU^  vol.  xxv.,  p.  181. 

The  preparation  of  magnesium,  by  Son- 
stadt's  process,  is  already  being  carried  on 
by  Messrs.  Mellon  &  Co.,  at  Salford,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Manchester,  England.  It  is  stated 
that  the  metal  is  being  produced  in  consider- 
able quantities,  and  that  the  price  of  the  or- 
dinary magnesium  wire,  some  months  previ- 
ously as  high  as  six  cents  the  foot,  is  already 
reduced  to  at  most  but  two  cents.  The 
preparation  of  the  metal,  and  by  the  process 
named,  has  abo  been  commenced  recently 
by  the  "  American  Magnesium  Company,"  of 
Boston.  Statements  met  with  are  to  the  effect 
that  at  the*  former  of  the  two  manufactories 
named,  the  crude  material  used  is  the  native  car- 
bonate of  magnesia ;  while  that  adopted  at  the 
latter  is  the  dolomite,  or  magnesian  limestone, 
in  which  magnesium  is  present  to  the  amount 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  per  cent.  Faraday  has 
stated  that  every  ton  of  sea-water  contains 
over  two  pounds  of  magnesium,  in  the  form  of 
chloride, 'so  that  tiie  entire  ocean  must  contain 
160,000  cubic  miles  of  magnesium,  a  quantity 
which  would  form  a  cubic  block  fifty-four  miles 
on  a  side*  As,  in  the  process  of  manufacture 
above  described,  when  tkrough  care  no  waste 
of  sodium  is  allowed,  every  twenty-three  pounds 
of  that  metal  converted  into  chloride  can  re- 
lease only  twelve  pounds  of  magnesium,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  cheapening  to  be  desired  in  the 
cost  of  this  metal,  as  well  as  in  that  of  alumin- 
ium and  cadmium  obtained  through  a  like 
reaction,  must,  in  an  important  degree,  wait 
for  and  depend  on  a  prior  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  sodium. 

Properties  of  Magnesium. — ^These  are  already 
so  well  understood  that  they  need  not  here  bo 
stated  in  fblL  The  metal,  when  yet  untarnished, 
is  of  a  bluish- white  color,  resembling  silver,  than 
which^owever,  it  is  said  to  be  even  more  beau- 
tiful. While  the  specific  gravity  of  aluminium  is 
2.56,  that  of  magnesium  is  only  1.75 ;  so  that 
whilst  the  former  has  one-fourth^  the  latter  has 
but  one-sixth  the  density  of  silver  ^10.50) ;  and  an 
ounce  of  magnesium  has  accordmrfy  six  times 
the  bulk  of  an  ounce  of  silver.  Exposed  for 
some  time  to  the  atmosphere,  the  metal  becomes 
covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  oxide,  taking  on 
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the  appearance  of  tarnished  zinc.  Faraday 
states  tliat  the  film  of  oxide,  once  formed  over 
a  mass  of  the  metal,  protects  it  from  further 
action  of  the  air.  Unlike  silver,  magnesiam  is 
not  at  all  attacked  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
(sulphydric  acid  gas).  The  aflMty  of  the  metal 
at  elevated  temperatures  for  oxygen  is,  however, 
strong.  When  brought  in  contact  even  with 
water-vapor,  in  a  tube  heated  over  an  alcohol 
lamp,  it  ignites,  burning  brilliantly,  with  disen- 
gagement of  hydrogen.  This  observation  was 
made  recently  by  MM.  Deville  and  Caron,  who 
also  find  that  the  metal,  cold,  decomposes  water 
in  presence  of  the  feeblest  acids,  even  carbonic 
acid. 

Thermic  Equivalent  of  MagneHum, — This 
subject  has  been  investigated  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Woods,  who  states  that  his  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion arose  not  alone  from  the  fact  of  the  great 
amount  of  light  yielded  on  combustion  of  mag- 
nesium, but  also  in  view  of  researches  made 
some  years  since  by  him  on  the  amounts  of  heat 
produced  by  the  combination  with  oxygen  of 
several  of  the  metals,  and  of  the  occurrence  of 
those  amounts  in  multiple  proportions  (Philos. 
Maaaz,^  Nov.,  1862,  and  July,  1856).  The  gen- 
eral method  adopted  by  him,  is  that  descnbed 
in  the  former  of  the  two  papers  referred  to — 
dissolving  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  marking  the 
rise  of  temperature  of  the  fluid,  and  correcting 
the  result"  by  making  the  proper  allowances  for 
the  heat  absorbed  in  the  decomposition  of  wa- 
ter, and  that  evolved  by  combination  of  the 
magnesia  \vlth  the  acid. 

Combination  of  4  grs.  of  zinc,  or  one  equivalent, 
oxygen— 1  (gr.),  evolves  heat  sufficient  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  1,000  grains  of  water  by  9°.  6 
F. ;  while  combination  of  IJ  grs.  of  magne- 
sium, or  one  equivalent,  0—1,  suffices  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  1,000  grs.  of  water  19°.2  F. 
The  latter,  the  greatest  quantity  of  heat  afford- 
ed by  oxidation  of  an  equivalent  of  any  known 
substance^  is  thus  also  just  twice  tYiQi  developed 
by  oxidation  of  an  efluivalent  quantity  of  zinc. 
Of  potassium  and  sodium,  hitherto  the  greatest 
heat-evolvers  known,  neither  produces  by  oxi- 
dation of  one  equivalent  arise  greater  than  17°.6 
F.  in  1,000  grs.  of  water.  The  quantity  of 
heat  evolved  by  combination  of  magnesium 
with  chlorine  is,  however,  greater  than  is  af- 
forded even  with  oxygen.  Dissolving  a  metal 
in  chlorhydric  acid,  the  acid  is  decomposed, 
chlorine  uniting  with  the  metal.  Adding  to 
the  attendant  rise  of  temperature  the  amount 
of  heat  proper  to  the  decomposition,  we  get  the 
heat  actually  generated  by  combination  of  the 
chlorine  with  the  metal.  And  it  results  that 
one  equivalent  of  magnesium,  combining  with 
one  of  chlorine,  evolves  heat  enough  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  1,000  grains  of  water  25°. 2 
F. ;  while  one  equivalent  of  zinc  in  like  cir- 
cumstances heats  so  much  water  11°.26 ;  and 
one  equivalent  of  potassium,  22°. 9. 

Qualities  of  the  Magnesium  Light, — Of  the 
remarkable  intensity  of  the  light  of  burning 
magnesium — a  wire  only  ^^jd  (.012)  of  an  inch 


in  thickness  affording  for  the  time  as  mnch 
light  as  seventy-four  stearine  candles— it  hai 
been  offered  in  explanation  that  the  great  beat 
due  to  oxidation  of  the  metal  is  also  developed 
within  a  brief  period  and  in  a  small  mass  of  mat 
ter,  so  that  it  is  in  consequence  greatly  concen- 
trated, and  gives  rise  to  light-undulations  of 
corresponding  rapidity  (frequency)  and  force 
(amplitude);  the  effect  of  such  conditioDs 
should  be  just  such  a  light  as  the  metal  affords, 
namely,  one  which  is  much  more  highly  than 
other  artificial  lights  charged  with  the  more  re- 
frangible rays— blue,  violet,  and  chemical,  or 
actinic, — and  which  is  also  very  intense.  Com- 

I)ared  with  other  artificial  Ughta,  the  lime- 
ight  is  highly  bluish;  but  it  is  stated  that 
when  on  a  white  screen  the  lime  and  magne- 
sium lights  are  thrown  side  by  side,  the  former 
acquires  by  contrast  a  reddish  hue.  Dr.  Woods' 
investigations  (see  above)  attest  the  preemi- 
nont  heat-yielding  capacity  of  magnesium  com- 
binations. £ut  the  explanation  of  this  great 
heat  is  next  to  be  sought ;  and  this  too  appears 
now  to  be  supplied  in  M.  Schr5der  van  der 
Kolk's  recent  theory  of  a  conversion  of  CTurgy 
accompanying  chemical  actions  (See  Chemistbt, 
this  volume) ;  magnesia,  chloride  of  magne- 
sium, etc.,  must  by  this  theory  be  regarded  as 
compounds  the  energy  proper  to  which  is  veiy 
greatly  less  than  that  representing  the  sum  of 
the  energies  of  the  elements  entering  into 
them ;  the  lost  energy  of  the  act  of  combination 
appearing  as  heat,  wiich,  under  the  usual  con- 
ditions of  the  case,  suffers  almost  immediately 
a  further  conversion  in  large  degree  into  ligbt 
and  actinism.  And  in  fact,  it  would  appear  to 
bo  through  effect  of  the  very  conditions  now 
considered,  that  all  the  valuable  qualities  of  the 
magnesium  light  arise. 

Hius,  containing  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
more  refrangible  rays,  it  is  an  achromatk  ox 
white  light,  being  in  this  respect  closely  similar 
to  sunlight  Hence,  like  the  latter,  and  nnlike 
gaslight,  which  changes  most  colors  to  the  eye, 
and  almost  destroys  some,  it  shows  all  colors 
and  hues  perfectly,  that  is,  without  darkening 
or  other  modification  of  them.  Owing  to  the 
intensity  of  the  light,  also,  it  possesses  great 
penetrating  power,  being  visible  to  great  dis- 
tances; while  its  richness  in  chemical  raysren 
ders  it  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
photography,  in  the  night  and  in  caverns,  eta, 
wherever  in  fact  sunlight  is  not  nresent,  or  it§ 
chemical  power  is  insufficient  M,  ^chrotter 
has  stated,  indeed,  that  the  spectrum  of  ultra- 
violet rays  obtained  from  the  light  of  burning 
magnesium  is  at  least  six  times  as  long  as  its 
lummous  portion ;  and  M.  Lallemand,  agreemg 
with  M.  SchrOtter,  finds  that  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  magnesium  light,  as  by  sunlight, 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  gases  in  mixture  com- 
bine with  explosion,  an  effect  which  does  not 
take  place  in  darkness,  nor  under  the  influence 
of  the  red  or  yeUow  rays.  M.  Chantard  states 
also  (January.  1865),  tliat  the  magnesium 
light  is  well  fitted  to  render  phosphorescent 
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budios  Inminons,  a  fact  already  availed  of  for 
AD  interesting  lectnre-room  experiment  Thus, 
a  series  of  wide  tubes  containing  different  phos- 
phorescent substances,  and  all  appearing  white, 
are  placed  within  a  box  pined  with  black?]: 
apon  throwing  upon  the  tubes  the  magnesium 
light,  each  suddenly  glows  with  its  specific 
phosphorescent  color. 

The  magnesium  light  has  the  advantage  of 
being  a  portable  one.  The  wire  can  even  be 
carried  in  a  coil  in  the  pocket  and  lighted  with 
a  match,  and  the  trouble  involved  in  such  case 
of  portioning  out  the  wire,  at  the  rate  of  its 
consumption,  may  yet  be  obviated  by  the  devis- 
ing of  very  compact  forms  of  the  magnesium 
lamp.  One  among  the  greatest  advantages  of 
the  new  light  for  use  in  apartments,  halls,  etc. 
consists  in  the  circumstance  that  the  material 
burned  disenffages  no  gas  or  vapor  of  any  sort 
The  only  product  of  the  combustion  of  a  pure 
wire  is,  or  course,  the  inert  and  harmless  oxide, 
magnena;  but  even  this,  escaping,  it  appears, 
in  flocculent  form,  is*  said  to  form  a  dense  white 
smoke,  or  rather  cloud  of  ash,  which  has  its 
inconveniences  for  certain  situations.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  force  this  smoke,  or  ash,  by 
mechanical  means,  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid ; 
but  the  plan  appears  not  as  yet  to  have  been 
carried  out  With  the  exception  of  the  possi- 
ble diifnsion  of  a  dust  of  magnesia  in  the  air  of 
a  room  lighted  by  the  metal,  no  agent  delete- 
rious to  the  health  could  be  given  off  by  the 
latter,  and,  in  any  case,  nothing  is  emitted  cal- 
culated to  tarnish  or  iigure  articles  of  furniture 
or  ornament 

Magnesium  Lamps :  Improved  Forms  of  Ma- 
terial. — Since  the  discovery  that  the  combus- 
tion is  improved  by  flattening  the  magnesium 
wire  into  ribbon,  the  latter  form  is  coming  into 
general  use.  In  the  production  of  a  magne- 
sium lamp,  a  first  essential  is,  some  apparatus 
that  will  pay  out  the  wire  or  ribbon  at  the  pre- 
cise rate  of  the  combustion.  Mr.  Wra.  Mather, 
of  Salford,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  of  Kingsland, 
each  produced  a  lamp  in  which  the  wire  was 
delivered  by  hand  from  a  reel,  being  then 
guided  between  rollers  and  through  a  tube,  and, 
in  order  to  avoid  risk  of  extinction,  into  the 
dame  of  a  spirit-lamp.  To  this  arrangement 
Mr.  Alonzo  Grant,  of  Kottingham,  affixed 
clock-work  to  secure  automatic  delivery  of  the 
wire;  and  the  apparatus,  in  this  form,  has 
proved  tolerably  successful. 

A  chief  difficulty,  in  the  early  use  of  the 
light,  arose  from  the  risk  of  sudden  extinction, 
doe  probably  to  some  foreign  material  or  flaw 
in  the  wire.  With  improvements  in  the  prep- 
aration of  both  metal  and  wire,  this  difficulty 
has  already  been  greatly  reduced,  a  single  wire 
•ometimes  burning  without  going  out  for  half 
an  hour.  But  the  risks  of  extinction  are  very 
greatly  lessened  by  using  together  two  or  three 
strands  of  ribbon  or  wire,  one  of  these  being 
likely,  if  occasion  recjuire,  to  relight  the  other. 
In  this  way  the  spirit-lamp  may  be  dispensed 
with :  and  one  of  Mr.  Grant's  lamps,  paying 


out  a  double  strand,  has  burned  two  hours 
without  cessation.' 

Prof.  Oarlevaris,  of  Italy,  has  been  investi- 
gating the  production  of  the  magnesium  light, 
and  experimenting  with  a  view  to  secure  the 
best  form  of  the  material.  Ho  declares  that 
when  magnesium  wire  is  ignited  in  air  or  oxy- 
gen, the  greatest  luminous  effect  is  not  mani- 
fested until  after  a  certain  quantity  of  oxide 
has  been  formed  and  raised  by  the  heat  to  aa 
excessively  high  temperature.  The  most  in- 
tense heat  of  the  flame  leaves  the  magnesian 
oxide  still  solid  and  unafiected,  biit  the  solid 
particles  of  oxide  serve  in  the  flame  the  same 
purpose— of  evolving  light — as  do  the  carbon 
particles  in  the  flames  of  ordinary  lights,  and 
platinum  or  lime  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame.  To 
raise  this  oxide  to  the  temperature  necessary  to 
give  the  greatest  light,  it  should  be  presented 
to  the  flame  in  as  small  a  quantity  and  as  large 
a  volume  as  possible.  To  this  end,  Carievaris 
at  first  introduced  into  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame 
(or,  better  still,  it  appears,  into  that  given  by  a 
jet  of  illuminating  gas  and  atmospheric  air 
with  one-tenth  oxygen),  magnesia,  and,  in  sub- 
sequent experiments,  its  carbonate ;  while,  final- 
ly, he  found  the  best  eflTects  from  exposing  to 
such  flame  a  piece  of  the  chloride  of  magne- 
sium (and,  as  one  account  states,)  in  contact 
with  a  piece  of  carbon ;  the  chloride  is  rapidly 
decomposed,  furnishing  the  spongy  oxide.  In 
this  way  a  light  of  still  greater  actinic  power 
than  that  of  metallic  magnesium  was  obtained. 

Applications  of  the  Magnesium  Light,— Some 
of  these  have  already  been  incidentally  alluded 
to.  It  is  stated  that  the  magnesium  lamp  is 
likely  soon  to  become,  in  Paris  and  London,  a 
regular  article  of  furniture  in  every  silk-mer- 
chant's show-room.  In  winter  and  foggy  days, 
when  the  ordinary  light  fails  to  show  delicate 
distinctions  of  color,  and  in  the  night,  the 
magnesium  light  at  once  exhibits  all  hues  as 
truly  as  a  clear  daylight  The  same  quality  fits 
the  light  for  the  exhibition  of  colored  photo- 
graphs, and  we  may  add,  of  course,  for  night 
exhibition  in  picture-galleries,  and  wherever  it  is 
desirable  to  present  truthfully,  by  an  artificial 
light,  delicate  and  various  hues  of  color. 

Good  photographic  pictures  have,  in  some 
instances,  already  been  secured  by  the  unaided 
magnesium  light,  and  the  latter  has  aiso  been 
used  to  assist  an  imperfect  chemical  action  of 
daylight.  Prof.  Piazzi  Smyth  early  tested  both 
the  illuminating  and  the  photographic  powers 
of  the  light  in  the  interior  of  the  Egyptian 
pyramids,  and  in  case  of  the  former,  at  least, 
with  astonishing  success.  More  recently,  the 
light  has  been  applied  to  photographing  sections 
of  the  interior  of  lead  mines,  in  order  to  show  the 
quantity  of  ore  exposed  and  the  different  veins 
tne  miners  are  following.  Capt.  Baraber,  R.  N., 
of  the  island  of  Jersey,  has  been  engaged  in 
adapting  the  magnesium  light  to  use  in  mines 
and  tunnels,  and  for  railways.  By  means  of  a 
spring,  a  train  of  wheels,  and  a  governor,  he 
supplies  the  ribbon  to  a  burner  within  a  small 
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box.  the  light  being  exhibited  through  a  power- 
ftil  lens,  or  "  hull's  eye."  Boming  the  thinnest 
,  ribhon  lately  manufactured,  the  light  suflSced 
for  reading  a  watch  at  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  distance. 

Capt.  F.  J.  Bolton,  inventor  of  the  "  flash- 
ing "  system  of  signalling,  with  the  lime  light, 
and  which  the  English  Board  of  Trade  is  ahont 
to  incorporate  with  the  commercial  code  of  sig- 
nals, has  very  recently  experimented  with  the 
magnesium  light  on  hoard  the  Great  Eastern, 
lying  at  the  time  ahout  six  miles  from  shore, 
off  Shoeburyness.  A  lively  conversation  was 
held  with  the  town,  the  signals  from  the  latter 
heing  with  the  lime  light.  It  is  stated  that  the 
experiments  made  proved  the  magnesium  light 
quite  as  effective  for  signalling  on  Capt.  Bolton's 
plan  as  the  lime  ligh^  whilst  it  is  also  much 
cheaper  and  more  convenient.  Thus  the  new 
light  bids  feir  to  come  into  use  for  shore  and 
ships'  signals,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  for 
light-houses;  and  not  only  in  these,  but  in 
other  ways,  it  is  likely  to  render  important  ser- 
vices in  behalf  of  commerce  and  in  time  of  war. 

Other  Appli4Mtioru  of  Magnenum, — In  wire 
and  in  other  forms,  this  metal  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  suitable  material  for  certain  pur- 
poses of  decoration  and  of  ornament,  including 
to  some  extent  ornamental  articles  of  dress; 
though  how  well  it  will  serve  such  purposes, 
under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  use  and  ex- 
posure, can  scarcely  he  decided  except  by  actual 
trial.  The  considerable  degree  of  strength  pos- 
sessed by  good  magnesium  wire,  in  connection 
with  its  extreme  lightness — scarcely  heavier,  in 
fact,  than  like-sized  rods  of  heart  of  oak — ^has 
led  to  the  suggestion  of  its  use  in  telegraphing ; 
and  whether  these  anticipations  be  or  he  not 
justified  by  experience,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  and  important  uses  for  a  metal  pos- 
sessing quahties  so  peculiar  will  in  time  he  as- 
certained. 

M.  Bultinck,  of  Ostend,  has  proposed  the  use 
of  magnesium  instead  of  zinc  as  the  positive 
element  of  voltaic  batteries ;  and  he  has  deter- 
mined the  electromotive  force  of  a  couple  com- 
posed of  magnesium  and  silver  to  be  three  times 
that  of  one  of  copper  and  zinc.  It  is  stated 
{Mechanics'  Magazine)  that,  being  confined  to 
use  of  the  wire,  he  constructed  a  galvanic  chain ; 
and  that  he  found  that  this,  moistened  simply 
with  water,  produced  all  the  effects  of  a  "  Pul- 
vermacher's  "  chain  moistened  with  a  saline  or 
acid  solution. 

In  Le  Teehnologiste  for  Deccmher,  1864,  ap- 
pears an  article  on  the  utilization  of  the  chloride 
of  inagnesium  in  the  chemical  arts ;  as,  for  lib- 
crating  chlorine  in  the  preparation  of  bleaching 
salts,  the  resulting  magnesia  being  subsequently 
usefiil  for  the  revivification  of  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese after  its  decomposition  in  liberating  the 
chlorine  of  chlorhydric  acid,  also  for  use  in 
bleaching. 

MAINE.  The  Le^atm-o  of  Maine  con- 
vened at  Augusta  on  January  4,  1865,  and  was 
organized  by  the  choice  of  Republican  officers 


in  both  hranches.  On  the  succeeding  daj  Gov- 
ernor Cony  was  inaugurated,  and  delivered  hii 
message  to  the  Legislature.  Among  the  meas- 
ures recommended  by  him,  were  the  necesaly 
of  an  organized  State  mihtia,  the  assumption 
hy  the  United  States  of  all  the  State  debts  in- 
curred for  the  national  defence,  and  tlie  abro- 
gation of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  Great 
Britun,  which  he  alleged  had  proved  detrimen- 
tal to  the  lumber  and  agricultural  interests  of 
the  State. 

The  funded  deht  of  Maine  on  January  1, 1866, 
was  $5,164,500,  as  against  $699,500  on  January 
1,  1861,  the  increase,  amounting  to  $4,465,000, 
heing  due  altogether  to  extraordinary  expenses 
growing  out  of  the  war.  The  expenditures  for 
war  purposes  since  1861  amount  to  $7,357,572, 
of  which  the  sum  of  $4,578,636  was  paid  for 
hounties.  The  amount  advanced  by  cities  and 
towns  for  aid  to  families  of  soldiers  to  January 
1,  1865,  was  $1,599,586,  which  has  heen  for 
the  most  part  reftinded  by  the  State.  To  tMs 
is  to  be  added  the  estimated  sum  of  $400,000 
advanced  in  1865,  which  was  provided  for  by 
the  tax  bin  of  that  year.  Deducting  $820,000 
refunded  by  the  United  States,  the  amount 
expended  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  tiie 
war,  reaches  $7,037,572.  Large  claims  for 
money  expended  m  hehalf  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment are  still  outstanding,  and  will  be  press- 
ed for  settlement  at  an  early  day.  Beyond  the 
above  amo^ts,  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
State  are  in  debt  not  less  than  $6,556,183  for 
bounties.  The  aggregate  of  expenditares  bj 
the  people  of  Maine  for  the  support  of  the  na- 
tional cause  amounts  to  $14,098,572,  for  which 
they  owe  ahout  $12,000,000.  During  1865, 
honds  of  the  State  to  the  amount  of  $100,500 
were  purchased  for  the  sinking  fand,  at  from 
four  to  five  per  cent,  discount  The  total  out- 
lay of  the  State  in  1865  was  $2,872,080,  of 
which  the  sum  of  $325,113  represented  tlie 
entire  cost  of  the  civil  department.  The  Legis- 
lature adopted  the  policy  in  that  year  of  resort- 
ing to  heavy  taxation  instead  of  loans  for  meet- 
ing the  annual  expenditures.  The  result  was, 
that  the  credit  of  the  State  remained  unim- 
paired, and  $1,000,000  borrowed  in  anticipation 
of  the  taxes  was  obtained  on  terms  as  favorable, 
within  one  or  two  per  cent.,  as  the  United  States 
7.30  loan  with  its  higher  rate  of  interest  wid 
exemption  from  taxation.  In  accordance  with 
a  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  1865,  adi^ted 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  $355,000 
of  scrip  for  soldiers'  hounties,  payable  Fehmaiy 
1,  1867,  was  issued  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  State  tax  for  1866,  it  was  estimated,  wonld 
he  reduced  $1,200,000,  or  about  60  per  cent 
as  compared  with  1865. 

The  troops  furnished  by  Maine  to  the  national 
forces  during  the  late  war  comprised  three  reg- 
iments of  cavalry,  one  regiment  of  heavy  ariii- 
lery,  seven  batteries  of  light  artillery,  thirtv-onc 
regiments  of  infantry,  seven  companies  of  snaiT^ 
shooters,  thirty  companies  of  infantry  mustered 
into  regimental  organizations,  and  seven  com- 
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panies  of  coast  gaards.  These,  with  the  recruits 
oonstantlj  sent  to  reinforce  the  ranks  in  the 
fiddf  and  the  naval  enlistments,  formed  an 
aggregate  of  71,558  men,  being  more  than  one- 
tenth  the  population  of  the  State.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  1866,  there  still  remained  in  the 
service  ^y^  regiments  and  one  battalion  of 
infantry.  Of  the  numbers  above  given  8,446, 
neariy  one-eighth  of  tiie  whole  force,  perished 
either  on  the  battle  field  or  from  wounds  or 
disease;  and  6,642  were  mustered  out  for  disa- 
bilities resulting  from  casualties  occnrring  in 
service  or  from  sickness.  No  measures  have 
yet  been  taken  by  the  Legislature  to  afford  per- 
manent State  aid  to  soldiers  disabled  in  the  war, 
although  the  subject  has  been  recommended  to 
its  attention  by  the  Governor. 
■  The  politicti  cmnpaign  for  1865  opened  on 
August  lOtii  with  the  meeting  of  the  Republican 
Convention  at  Portland.  Samuel  Cony  was 
renominated  for  Governor  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote,  and  a  scries  of  resolutions  were 
adopted,  of  which  the  most  important  were  the 
following : 

Beaolv^  That  the  citizens  of  Maine  renew  their 
emphatic  endorsement  of  the  principles  and  measures 
of  the  administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was 
stricken  down  by  assassination,  for  his  si«rnal  devo- 
tion to  human  freedom  and  the  American  Union,  and 
that  this  Convention  expresses  its  entire  confidence 
in  the  honesty,  integrity,  and  patriotism  of  President 
Andrew  Johnson,  believing  him  to  be  sincOrely  de- 
fiiroas  of  restoring  the  just  rights  of  all  parties,  and 
in  behalf  of  the  Union  citizens  of  Maine  we  pledge  to 
him  oar  cordial  support  in  the  great  work  of  securing 
national  restoration  and  equality  of  human  rights  and 
an  enduring  peace. 

Besolvedf  That  if,  in  attempting  to  reorganize  any 
State  and  restore  it  to  the  Union,  it  should  be  found 
that  the  character  of  the  people  is  such  as  to  render 
them  unsafe  depositors  of  a  Iree  republican  Govern- 
ment, it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  Statas  to  hold  such 
State  under  a  provisional  government  until  all  its 
inhabitants  shall  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  loy- 
alty and  attachment  to  free  State  institutions,  and  a 
sincere  disposition  to  secure  all  loyal  persons  in  their 
States  equalpoUtical  rights. 

Sesolved,^  That  in  reorfaniziuff  the  States  lately  in 
rebellion,  it  is  the  right  as  wen  as  the  duty  of  the 
national  authorities  to  demand  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent  to  their  resuming  the  exercise  of  their  pmitical 
power,  that  they  shall  ratify  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
menrt  abolishing  slavery,  that  they  shall  remove  all 
the  disabilities  which,  under  that  system,  attach  to 
another  class  on  account  of  color,  and  secure  to  all 
loyal  persons  perfect  equality  before  the  law. 

Baolvedy  That  we  earnestly  endorse  the  sentiment 
of  President  Johnson  that  the  American  people  must 
be  taogfat,  if  they  do  not  already  understand,  that 
treason  is  a  crime  and  must  be  punished,  and  we 
believe  that  now  is  the  time,  if  ever,  when  the  law 
against  treason  should  be  enforced ;  that  those  who 
have  controlled  that  treasonable  organization  lately 
known  as  the  "  Confederate  civil  and  military  govern- 
ment," have  committed  that  crime  under  circum- 
stances of  the  most  aggravated  atrocity,  and  that 
they  should  be  made  an  example  of,  which  shall  in  all 
coming  time  deter  others  from  committing  the  like 
crime. 

Be»lved,  That  in  administering  the  law  of  treason, 
principals  in  crime  should  be  made  the  first  and 
prominent  objects  of  punishment :  and  until  Jefierson 
Davis  and  other  rebel  chiefs  are  tried  and  punished, 
Jttle  good  will  be  accomplished  by  trying  and  pun- 
ishing the  men  who  have  been  only  their  instruments. 


JUsolvedf  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  secure  equality  and  uni- 
formity  of  the  right  of  suffrage  and  representation 
of  the  several  States  in  the  Nauonal  Congress. 

Hetohedj  That  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  of 
President  Lincoln,  the  enlistment  and  efficient  service 
of  more  than  100,000  colored  troops  in  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  the  good  faith  maintained  by  the 
whole  race  amidst  treason  and  the  most  threatening 
dangers,  the  acts  of  Congress  giving  them  pay  and 
rank  with  white  officers  and  soldiers,  and  tiie  post 
of  danger  and  honor  assigned  those  troops  in  some 
of  the  most  desperate  battles  fought  against  the 
rebels  during  the  war,  have  pledged  the  national 
honor  that  these  people  shall  be  free  in  fact,  as  they 
are  in  name,  and  that  there  shidl  be  conferred  on 
them  all  the  political  rights  of  freemen,  and  that  this 
great  pledge,  so  officially  and  solemnly  made  by  the 
Government,  the  people  of  these  United  States  will 
redeem. 

The  following  aditional  resolution  was  pro- 
posed, but  rejected : 

^  Besolved.  That  all  tests,  disabilities,  and  discrimina- 
tions based  on  color  or  race  are  unjust,  anti-republi- 
can, and  pernicious,  and  ought  to  be  prohibitea  by  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

The  Democratic  Convention  met  at  the  same 
place  on  August  15th,  and  renominated  for  Gov- 
ernor Hon.  James  Howard,  of  Portland,  who 
had  been  their  candidate  in  the  previous  year. 
The  following  are  the  most  important  of  t^e 
resolutions  adopted : 

lUtohedy  As  within  the  scope  of  sound  constitu- 
tional principles  and  to  reestablish  at  the  earliest 
practicable  period,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  acting  with  as  little  executive  and  legis- 
lative interference  as  possible,  to  observe  the  true 
constitutional  relations  oetween  itself  and  the  revolt- 
ed States,  and  to  execute  all  legitimate  power  and 
influence  to  promote  and  perpetuate  that  universal 
harmony,  fratemiljr,  and  unity,  which  are  essential 
to  the  peace,  happiness,  and  glor;^  of  the  republic, 
now  destined  to  be  "  one  and  indivisible"  forever. 

Jiesolved,  That  the  Democracy  of  Maine  do  here  re- 
assert and  declare  their  fundamental  principles  of 
action  to  be  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men  of 
whatever  State  or  persuasion,  reliffious  or  political  5 
peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  na- 
tions ;  entangling  alliances  with  none ;  tne  support  of 
the  State  Governments  in  all  their  rights  as  the  most 
competent  administration  of  our  domestic  concerns 
and  the  honest  bulwark  against  anti-republican  ten- 
dencies ;  the  preservation  of  the  General  Government 
in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor  as  the  sheet  anchor 
of  our  peace  at  home  and  our  safetv  abroad ;  a  jedous 
care  of  the  right  of  election  by  the  people :  a  mild 
and  safe  correction  of  abuses  which  are  lert  bj  the 
sword  of  revolution ;  where  peaceable  remedies  are 
unprovided,  absolute  acquiescence  in  the  precisions 
of  the  majority— the  vital  principle  of  republics,  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal  but  to  force — tne  vital  prin- 
ciple and  immediate  parent  of  despotism ;  a  well-dis- 
ciplined militia  our  best  reliance  in  peace  and  in  the 
first  moment  of  war ;  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over 
the  military  authority. 

BesoUed,  That  the  ballot  is  the  right  of  every 
American  citizen,  to  be  restricted  only  bv  limitations 
as  the  public  safety  may  require,  and  that  the  Con- 
stitution recognizes  the  riffht  of  the  people  of  each 
State  to  prescribe  the  quaMcations  of  electors^  "  a 

Sower  the  people  of  the  separate  States  comprising 
le  Federal  Union  have  rightfrilly  exercised  from  V)^ 
oriffin  of  the  Government  to  the  present  time." 

Sesohedy  That  the  sums  advanced  by  States,  and 
by  county  and  by  municipal  organizations,  to  aid  in 
suppressing  the  rebellion,  are  a  legitimate  and  equi- 
table charge  upon  the  Federal  treasury,  to  be  borne 
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by  tbc  whole  country,  and  the  Democracy  of  Maine 
are  in  faror  of  their  payment  by  the  (General  Govern- 
ment. 

Resolved.  That  banishing  all  minor  partr  consider- 
ations, and  acting  in  the  spirit  of  an  enlarged  and 
ffcnerous  patriotism,  we  will  cordially  support  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  the  policy  which  he  has  arowed, 
and  in  all  such  constitutional  measures  as  he  may  in- 
augurate to  harmonize  the  country  and  restore  and 
cement  the  Union  of  the  States  to  enable  the  States 
late  in  revolt  to  put  their  Goyemments  in  practical 
operation. 

Hewhedy  That  we  congratulate  the  whole  country 
that  among  the  first  acts  of  President  Johnson's  ad- 
ministration we  return  to  the  better  days  of  the  Repub- 
lic in  his  declination  to  accept  volunteered  gratuities 
while  holding  office,  and  we  regard  it  as  a  proof  of 
inte^ty  in  marked  contrast  to  the  briberr  and  cor- 
ruptions which  have  recently  charaoterizea  and  dis- 
graced official  station. 

The  election  occurred  on  September  11th, 
with  the  following  result : 

Qoumor.  JXo.otYcU». 

Samuel  Ck)ny,  Bepnbllcan 68,449 

James  Howard,  DemoeraL 81,117 

Majority  for  Cony ^,883 

This  did  not  include  the  soldiers'  vote,  which, 
it  was  estimated,  would  increase  Cony's  mtyori- 
ty  to  23,000. 

The  Legislature  chosen  at  this  election  stood : 

Senate       Hoaac        Joint  BiOIot 

Repnbltcana, 81  18C  167 

Democrats, —  15  16 

BepnbUcan  majority, ...  81  121  153 

The  Legislature  of  1865  reelected  Hon.  W. 
P.  Fessenden  United  States  Senator  for  the 
terra  ending  March  4,  1871. 

MARS.  This  planet  has  of  late  been  the 
object  of  much  telescopic  research,  in  which 
Airy,  Dawes,  and  Lockyer  have  taken  an  im- 
portant part,  and  of  considerable  discussion  by 
these  explorers,  by  Phillips,  and  others.  It 
will  be  seen  that  much  still  remains  uncertain 
in  respect  to  the  planet's  geography  (if  we  may 
so  speak)  and  its  meteorology ;  while  to  some 
extent  the  views  held  on  these  points  by  emi- 
nent observers  are  as  yet  contradictory. 

Prof.  Hennessey,  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion, 1864,  treated  upon  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  polar  compression — t.  «.,  the  ellipti- 
city^f  Mars.  He  remarked  that  the  physical 
characters  of  this  planet  have  attracted  much 
notice  on  account  of  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  our  own.  I^  however,  the  ellipticity  were 
as  great  as  claimed  by  some  astronomers,  the 
planet  would  in  this  particular  present  a  marked 
contrast  with  the  earth.  Now,  two  eminent 
observers,  Bessel  and  Johnson,  had  concluded 
that  the  polar  flattening  of  Mars  does  not  vary 
greatly  from  that  of  our  globe.  And  a  mathe- 
matical dbcussion  by  Hennessey  himself  of 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  fluid  like 
water — supposing  such  to  exist  on  the  planet — 
had  shown  that  (for  the  rate  of  diurnal  rota- 
tion possessed  by  Mars),  if  its  ellipticity  were 
as  great  as  by  many  assumed,  there  should  be 
an  equatorial  belt  of  dry  land,  while  the  poles 
should  be  enveloped  in  water.  Without  stat- 
ng  as  yet  a  positive  conclusion,  he  would  say. 


especially  from  an  examination  of  Mr.  Lodc« 
yer's  drawings,  that  a  predominance  of  equa- 
torial land  does  not  characterize  the  planet. 
Itj  then,  there  be  oceans  on  its  surface,  it  must 
be  concluded  that  its  ellipticity  has  been  gen- 
erally exaggerated.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
general  tendency  of  the  mc^  recent  astronomi- 
cal opinion  is  to  the  conclusion  that  tJie  po- 
lar compression  of  Mars  does  not  greatly  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  earth. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So- 
ciety, March  10,  1865,  Mr.  J.  Joynson  read  a 
paper  on  the  "  Opposition  of  Mars,"  acijompa- 
nymg  it  with  drawings  selected  from  a  large 
number  taken  during  the  opposition  in  1862 
and  that  in  1864,  and  which  were  so  arranged 
as  to  show  the  varying  appearances  of  the 
planet's  disc  through  one  entire  revolution,  sup- 
posing the  observer  could  wateb  them  during 
t^e  whole  of  such  period.  He  stated  that 
when  Mars  was  observed  in  1862  it  waa 
much  ruddier  to  the  naked  eye  than  last  year; 
and  Mr.  Hu^gins  had  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion previously  remarked,  that  in  Augnst^ 
1864,  the  brilliancy  of  the  spectrum  of  Mars 
was  found  to  diminish  in  a  remarkable  manner 
at  about  the  line  F,  a  series  of  strong  dark 
lines  making  their  appearance  fr^m  this  point 
through  to  the  violet  end  of  the  spectram. 
This  result  may  have  been  due  to  absorption 
by  the  dense  atmosphere  of  Mara  exerted  upon 
light  passing  to  and  reflected  from  its  surface^ 
when  that  atmosphere  was  free  from  clouds. 
It  was  to  such  absorption  that  Mr.  Joynson 
had  long  attributed  the  red  color  of  the 
pXanetr—poUiel,  "the  red  planet^  Mars"— as 
seen  by  the  naked  eye,  and  Mr.  Hagsins  also 
admitted  that,  when  the  atmosphere  of  Mare  is 
freest  from'doud  and  fog  its  light  is  most 
ruddy,  while  at  the  same  time  the  permanent 
marlongs  on  its  surface  are  most  distinctly 
seen. 

Mr.  Dawes  presented  before  the  same  society, 
at  its  June  meeting,  1865,  a  paper  on  Mars, 
He  argued,  on  the  contrary,  that  t^e  redness 
of  the  planet's  light  does  not  arise  from  any 
peculiarity  in   its  atmosphere,  instandng  in 

Sroof  the  circumstance  that  the  color  is  alwayb 
eepest  in  the  centre,  where  the  depth  of  at- 
mosphere traversed  by  the  light  is  least  The 
exterior  of  the  disc  being  whiter  (from  what 
cause  not  stated),  the  greenish  tinge  it  shows 
may  be  an  effect  of  contrast  He  bought 
that  uaufidly  Mare  has  not  a  very  cloudy  atmos- 
phere. 

Prof.  John  Phillips  has,  in  the  Qvarterlff 
Journal  of  Science  for  July,  1865,  a  very  full 
and  interesting  discussion  of  the  appearances 
of  this  planet.  Its  compres^on  he  thinks  not 
greater  than  that  of  the  earth,  about  ji^  part 
The  apparent  (angular)  diameter  being  23", 
the  compression  would  be  but  jV  of  a  second,  a 
quantity  too  small  to  be  observed  with  cer- 
tainty by  any  but  the  finest  instnments.  At 
the  opposition  in  1862,  the  Boxxth  pole  of 
Mars  was  visible,  being  tilted  toward  the  ob- 
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senror  about  25}°.  Aroimd  this  pole  was  a 
coronet  of  apparentlj  glittering  snow.  Lord 
Eosse  had  estimated  the  diameter  of  this 
snowed  sarface  in  Jnly,  three  months  before, 
at  1,000  miles ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  oppo- 
sition, in  October,  it  did  not  exceed  560  miles ; 
and  it  diminished  continually  during  the  two 
months  of  observation:  thus,  from  Martial 
latitude  74"*  S.,  in  July,  the  snotv  had  receded 
to  8"  S.  in  October,  this  pole  having  been  all 
the  time  in  sunshine.  Ko  appearance  of  snow 
was  then  seen  about  the  north  pole.  In  1864 
the  opposition  was  later  in  our  year  by  about 
seven  weeks — at  the  end  of  November;  the 
south  pole  was  tilted  toward  the  observer 
only  about  6°,  and  the  snow  had  been  longer 
in  sunshine.  Only  a  small  ellipse  of  snow 
ooold  then,  and  that  not  invariably,  be  de- 
tected. But  now  there  were  sure  indications 
of  snows  in  two  situations  on  the  northern  as- 
pect of  the  planet.  The  appearance  reached 
the  latitude  of  about  50°,  constituting  an  unin- 
terrupted arctic  zone  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
southern  Martial  summer,  and  toward  the 
^ose  of  the  northern  winter.  Fifty  degrees  of 
north  latitude  then  free  from  great  tracts  of 
snow,  would  be  a  result  fairly  matching  the 
average  climate  of  our  northern  zones  toward 
the  end  of  February.  Mr.  de  la  Rue's  draw- 
ings, April,  1856,  showed  northern  and  south- 
em  snow  masses,  the  northern  not  then  reach- 
ing the  pole,  which  was  toward  the  sun ;  and 
the  equatorial  interval  between  the  two  was 
105'' — ^a  fact  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  temperature  is  not  much  lower  than  that 
of  the  earth,  upon  which  tlie  interval  may  be 
taken  at  about  120''. 

The  suffaoe  of  the  planet,  generally  free 
from  the  appearance  of  snow,  offers  a  great 
variety  of  distinct  outline,  which  separates 
bright  from  dusky  or  shaded  parts.  In  general, 
an  nndulated  outline  is  traced  along  the  inter- 
tropical regions,  mostly  south  of  the  equator ; 
from  this  a  large  tract  of  bright  surface  spreads 
toward  the  north,  while  south  of  it  the  surface 
is  mosdy  greenish  gray,  or  appears  in  half- 
Igbted  spaces.  Calling  the  gray  parts  sea, 
and  the  bright  land,  it  would  follow  that  upon 
Mars  water  prevails  in  the  southern  and  land 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  tint  of  the 
sappoeed  land  is  that  of  a  soft  red,  like  the 
diffused  air-tints  of  a  hazy  sunset,  or  that  given 
by  Indian  red,  faint.  As  seen  in  the  observa- 
tions of  1864,  the  larger  masses  of  su])posed 
land  had  the  same  color  as  when  previously 
observed,  though  then  more  faint,  m  part  at 
least,  through  increased  distance;  but  the  seas 
were  at  that  time  gray  and  shadowy,  without 
the  very  distinct  greenish  hue  noticed  in  1862. 
In  his  opening  address  before  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, at  the  meeting  of  1865,  Professor  Phil- 
lips, whoso  remarks  in  his  previous  papers 
w<mld  bear  the  interpretation  that  he  consid- 
ered the  red  color  of  the  continental  parts  of 
Mars  as  dne  to  some  quality  of  the  land  itself, 
distinctly  avowed  the  opinion  already  given  as 


that  of  Hugg^s  and  Joynson,  deolariug  that 
"  enough  is  ascertained  to  discountenance  tiie 
notion  of  his  redness  being  due  to  a  peculiarity 
of  the  soil."  In  any  case,  the  redness  is,  as  a 
rule,  hardly  traceable  over  any  part  of  the 
smaller  and  less*  distinctly  bordered  lands  of 
the  south.  One  broad  dark  surface  appeared 
about  the  equator  in  longitude  20,  communi- 
cating by  an  apparent  channel  (a  long  narrow 
strait,  running  N.  E.  and  S.  W. — Dawes), 
with  the  north  polar  region,  which  also  pre- 
sents for  the  most  part  apparently  a  water  sur- 
face. 

Are  there,  then,  in  fact,  snows?— land?— 
water?— any  thing,  indeed,  beyond  effects  of  a 
vast  and  diversified  stratum  of  cloud  ?  The  an- 
swer is:  the  facts  go  to  show  a  distinct  and 
steady  melting  away  of  snows.  Then  there 
must  be  water,  and  an  atmosphere  having 
aqueous  vapor.  Besides,  the  characteristic  out- 
lines aoted  upon  the  planet's  surfsice  are  too 
perflaanent  for  cloud.  Of  land  and  water  sur- 
faces on  the  body  of  the  planet,  as  one  may  see 
by  looking  from  a  high  mountain  on  land  and 
ocean,  the  water  surfaces  must  appear  the  more 
obscure.  Unlike  the  earth,  Mars  appears  to 
have  more  land  than  water  surface,  the  land 
being  mostly  collected  in  a  broad  band,  includ- 
ing the  intertropical  spaces  and  the  northern 
temperate  region,  while  seas  surround  the  poles, 
and  cover  a  large  proportion  of  the  south  tem- 
perate'zone. 

But  how  account  for  a  climate  on  this  more 
distant  planet  not  greatly  differing  from  that 
of  our  earth,  when  the  mean  quantity  of  sun- 
shine reaching  the  former  should  by  theory  be 
only  the  ({ijy  of  that  affecting  the  latter? 
Two  suppositions  present  themselves :  the  flow 
of  internal  heat  may  be  greater ;  or  the  waste 
of  heat  from  the  surface  may  be  much  less.  In 
fact  these  two  conditions  may  coexist:  di- 
rectly considered,  the  second  is  probably  the 
more  important  in  the  case ;  and  yet  it  appears 
reauisite  to  suppose  a  greater  communication 
of  neat  from  the  interior  of  the  planet,  in  order 
to  maintain  in  the  atmosphere,  and  with  the 
limited  ocean-surface  of  Mars,  the  greater  quan- 
tity of  vapor,  to  the  presence  of  which  the  re- 
taining of  the  sun's  neat  should  be  due.  For 
Prof.  Tyndall  has  shown  that  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  vapor  is  to  its  planet  as  the 
"clothing"  or  "jacket"  to  a  steam  cylinder; 
it  keeps  in  the  heat ;  and  in  case  of  an  atmos- 
phere holding  vapor,  the  deeper  and  denser 
the  stratum  of  the  latter,  the  greater  the  effect. 
The  vapor,  while  it  admits  freely  the  sula's  ra- 
diant heat,  possesses  in  proportion  to  its  extent 
in  height  and  the  percentage  of  it  present,  a 
greater  power  of  arresting  the  outflow  into 
space  both  of  the  planet's  central  heat  and  that 
it  receives  from  the  sun.  Possibly  the  atmos- 
phere of  Mars  may  be  peculiar  in  quality ;  if  so, 
spectrum  analysis  may  yet  mdicate  that  fact. 
Many  independent  observations  go  to  show  that 
this  planet's  atmosphere  is  extensive,  but  also 
that  it  is  not  always  loaded  with  G^ouds. 
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Ilnally,  a  detenninatioQ  of  the  true  constitu- 
tion of  Mar8  will  be  likely  to  lead,  thongh  more 
slowly,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  peculi- 
arities of  the  other  planets ;  and,  it  may  be  added 
that,  in  his  paper  on  Mars  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, January,  1866,  Prof.  Phillips  concluded 
that,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  nerhaps  be  al- 
lowed to  believe  that  Mars  is  habitable— the 
conclusion,  as  here  put,  of  course  implying,  by 
beings  constituted  not  very  differendy  from 
ourselves. 

MARYLAND.  The  General  Assembly  met 
on  the  4th  of  January,  and  ccntinued  in  session 
till  the  24tii  of  March.  The  most  important 
bill  passed  was  one  in  accordance  with  tne  first 
article  of  the  new  Constitution,  which  directed 
that  the  General  Assembly  should  provide  by 
law  for  a  uniform  registration  of  the  names  of 
voters  in  the  State,  which  registration  should 
bo  evidence  of  their  qualification  to  vote  at  any 
election  thereafter  held,  after  which  no  person 
should  vote  unless  his  name  appeared  on  the 
regiiiter.  According  to  this  law,  the  following 
classes  were  excluded  from  the  right  of  suffi-age : 

1st.  Persons  who  are  not  white  male  citizens  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

2d.  Persons  who  are  not  twentj-one  years  of  age. 

8d.  Persons  who  have  not  resided  one  year  in  the 
State  and  six  months  in  the  county. 

4tb.  Persons  who  hare  been  in  armed  hostility  to 
the  United  States,  or  in  any  manner  in  the  service 
of  the  so-called  Confederate  States. 

5th.  Persons  who  hare  left  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  gone  within  the  military  lines  of  the  so-called 
Confederate  States,  with  the  intention  to  adhere 
thereto. 

6th.  Those  persons  who  have  given  aid,  comfort, 
countenance,  or  support  to  those  engaged  in  armed 
hostility  to  the  United  States,  or  in  any  manner  ad- 
hered to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States. 

The  persons  included  in  the  sixth  class  were 
defined  by  the  fourth  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  be : 

Ist.  Those  contributing  to  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States,  or  unlawfully  sending  within  the  lines  of  such 
enemies  money,  or  goods,  or  letters,  or  information. 

2d.  Those  who  have  disloyally  held  communication 
with  the  enemies  of  the  United  States. 

dd.  Those  who  have  advised  any  person  to  enter 
(he  service  of  the  said  enemies,  or  aided  any  person  so 
to  enter. 

4th.  Those  who  may  have  by  any  open  deed  or 
word  declared  their  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States. 

5th.  ^  Those  persons  who  have  declared  a  desire  for 
the  triumph  of  said  enemies  over  the  arms  of  the 
United  States. 

At  a  State  convocation  of  registers  of  voters 
held  at  Baltimore  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
concert  of  action  throughout  the  State,  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  questions  to  persons  applying  for 
registration,  was  agreed  upon : 

Ist.  What  is  your  full  and  true  name? 

2d.  Do  yon  consider  the  oath  just  taken  as  legally 
and  moraUy  binding  as  if  administered  by  a  judge  of 
the  court  or  a  justice  of  the  peace? 

8d.  Are  fon  perfectly  aware  that  any  false  state- 
menUi  made  in  said  oath,  or  false  answers  given  to 
any  question  which  may  be  propounded  to  you,  ren- 
ders  you  liable  to  indictment  for  perjury,  and,  if  found 
guilty,  to  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  not  less 


than  one  nor  more  than  eight  years,  and  forei  er  dii- 
qualifles  you  from  voting  or  holding  office,  in  sddition 
to  the  moral  turpitude  and  future  ponishment  dot 
for  false  swearing? 

4th.  What  is  your  age? 

6th.  Where  were  you  bom? 

6th.  How  long^  have  you  resided  in  this  Stale,  aad 
in  this  county,  city,  ward,  or  district? 

7th.  If  naturahxed,  where  are  your  papers? 

8th.  Have  you  ever,  since  twenty-one  jeirs  of  age, 
been  convicted  of  larceny  or  any  infamous  crime,  tad 
confined  in  the  penitentiary  and  not  pardoned  oat  by 
the  Governor  ? 

9th.  Have  you  at  any  time  been  in  armed  hosUiitf 
to  the  United  States  or  the  lawful  authorities  thereott 

10th.  Have  you  ever  been  in  any  manner  in  the 
service  of  the  so-called  **  Confederate  States  of 
America"? 

11th.  Have  you  over  left  this  State  and  gone  withio 
the  military  lines  of  the  so-called  "Coofedenta 
States  or  armies  "  for  the  purpose  of  adhering  to  said 
States  or  armies? 

12th.  Have  you  ever  given  any  aid,  conntentoee, 
or  support  to  those  engaged  in  armed  hostility  to  th« 
United  States  or  the  so-called  **  Confederate  States 
of  America"? 

13th.  Have  you  ever,  in  any  manner,  adhered  to  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States  or  the  so-called  "Cos- 
federate  States  or  armiea  "  ? 

14th.  Have  you  ever  contributed  money,  goods, 
provisions,  labor,  or  any  such  thing,  to  procure  food, 
clothing,  implements  of  war,  or  any  such  thing  for 
the  enemies  of  the  United  States  or  the  so-called 
'*  Confederate  States  or  armies" ? 

15th.  Have  you  ever  unlawfully  sent  within  tlie 
lines  of  such  enemies  money,  goods,  letters,  or  infor- 
mation? 

16th.  Have  you  ever,  in  any  manner,  disloyalhrheld 
communication  with  the  enemies  of  the  United  States 
or  the  so-called  ^'  Confederate  States  or  armies"? 

17th.  Have  you  .ever  advised  any  i^erson  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  enemies  of  the  united  Statc^ or 
the  so-called  "  Confederate  States  or  annics,"  or  ad- 
vised any  one  so  to  enter? 

18th.  Have  you  ever,  by  any  open  word  or  deed, 
declared  your  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  th(  enemies 
of  the  United  States  or  the  so-called  "Confederate 
States  or  armies  "  ? 

19th.  Have  vou  ever  declared  your  desire  for  tne 
triumph  of  said  enemies  over  the  armies  of  the  United 
States? 

20th.  Have  you  ever  been  convicted  of  gjring  or 
receiviujj  bribes  in  elections,  or  of  voting  mcgaily, 
or  of  using  force,  fraud,  or  violence  to  procure  yoar- 
self  or  any  one  else  nominated  for  an  office? 

21st.  tfave  you  ever  deserted  the  military  serriee 
of  the  United  States  and  not  returned  to  the  same,  or 
reported  yourself  to  the  proper  authorities  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  proclamations  of  the  Prea- 
dent  of  the  United  States  and  the  Governor  of  this 
State? 

22d.  Have  you,  on  any  occasion,  expressed  sym- 
pathy with  the  Qovemmcnt  of  the  United  States! 

28d.  Have  you  voted  at  every  election  held  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  since  1861,  and  if  not,  state  yonr 
reasons  for  not  doing  so? 

25th.  During  the  rebellion,  when  the  armies  were 
engaged  in  battle,  did  you  wish  the  success  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  or  those  of  the  rebels? 

26th.  Have  you,  in  taking  this  oath,  or  in  answer- 
ing any  question  propounded  to  you,  held  any  men- 
tal reservation  or  used  any  evasion  whatever? 

The  effect  of  the  law  was  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  a  very  large  number  of  citizens.  It 
was  claimed  to  be  imconstitutional ;  mnch  op- 
position was  manifested  toward  it,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  State  resistance  was  threatened. 
It  was  asserted  that  by  its  operation  the  doiii- 
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nant  party  in  the  Stato  represented  a  minority 
of  the  iaggregate  popnlation.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  ^oward  County  on  the  26th  of 
Aagost,  in  favor  of  supporting  the  policy  of 
Prudent  Johnson,  Mon^omery  Blair,  alluding 
to  the  registration  law,  said : 

By  the  terms  of  that  law  three  members  of  the 
dominant  party  constitate  a  tribanal  in  each  election 
district,  clothed  with  absolute  power  to  disfranchise 
whom  they  please.  Thus,  a  penalty  which  bos  here- 
tofore been  inflicted  only  npon  persons  convicted  of 
mliunoas  crimes,  after  a  fair  ana  open  trial  by  a  coort 
and  jury,  may  be  imposed  by  a  secret  inquisition. 
That  mnltitadea  of  ffood  dtiiens,  against  whom  no 
one  would  dare  publicly  to  make  any  dishonorable 
charge,  will  thus  oe  branded  as  felons,  is  most  prob- 
able. Hen  who  are  earnest  in  a  cause,  even  when 
di^terested,  are  apt  to  doubt  the  patriotism  of  zeal- 
out  opponents.  But  when  they  have  a  selfish  motive 
to  heat  their  passions,  toleration  is  almost  impossible. 
But  many  of  our  registers  are  expectant  candidates 
for  the  suffitiges  they  are  deciding  upon.  They  are 
generttUy,  too,  the  nominees  of  the  county-  commit- 
toesy  who  are  made  up  for  the  most  port  of  standing 
candidates  of  the  party.  Nothing  but  a  strong  pub- 
lic sentiment  can  prevent  a  partban  enforcement  of 
snch  a  law.  I  have  been  against  it  Arom  the  begin- 
ning for  this  reason.  Exasperation  against  the  re- 
bdhon  affected  most  of  those  who  voted  for  it,  but  it 
was  instigated,  I  fear,  by  partisanship.  It  bears  the 
stamp  of  a  disfranchisin'g  spirit  which  existed  before 
the  rebellion,  the  leaders  in  which  taught  the  rebels 
bow  to  organixe  in  secret  to  carry  elections  against 
the  public  will.  In  my  opinion,  there  never  was  any 
justification  for  such  a  law,  and  certainly  there^  is 
none  now.  The  ostensible  reason  has  passed  with 
the  rebellion,  and  the  maxim  that  the  law  ought  to 
cease  with  the  reason  for  it  applies  in  such  a  case  un- 
doubtedly. 

To  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  lavr,  the 
case  of  "  Thomas  Anderson  vs,  the  Board  of 
Registration  of  the  fourth  district  of  Mont- 
gomery County  "  was  made  up.  Mr.  Anderson 
appeared  before  the  registers  of  the  district  and 
demanded  that  his  name  be  registered  as  a  legal 
voter,  at  the  same  time  refusing  to  take  the 
oath  required  by  the  State  Constitution,  and 
upon  the  registers  declining  to  do  so,  applied  to 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  county  for  a  writ  of 
mandamns  to  compel  them.  Judge  Berry  de- 
ciding that  there  were  not  sufficient  grounds 
for  the  interposition  of  the  court,  dbmissed  the 
petition  for  a  mandamus,  and  Mr.  Anderson 
appealed.  The  case  was  fully  argued  by  Attor- 
ney-General Randall,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Reverdy 
Johnson,  before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which 
sustained  the  action  of  the  registers;  Chief 
jQ8tic«  Bowie,  and  Judges  Cochran,  Weisel, 
and  Goldsborough  affirming  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  law,  and  Judge  Bartol  dissenting 
from  their  opinion.  Governor  Swann,  in  his 
message  of  January  11, 1866,  said : 

The  act  passed  for  the  registration  of  voters^  in  fur- 
therance of  tiie  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  has 
been  threatened,  1  regret  to  say,  with  resistance  in 
•ome  parts  of  the  State,  chiefly  among  those  who, 
in  the  lace  of  the  decision  of  our  highest  judicial  tri- 
bunal, persist  in  deujring  its  constitutionality,  and 
ob|eci  to  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  it  imposes.  I 
tnut  and  believe  that  sucn  threats  are  connned  to  a 
very  small  class  of  our  citizens.  The  intention  of 
bote  the   Constitution  and  the  registry  law,  was 


simply  to  protect  the  State  against  treason,  and  to 
show  distrust  of  those  who  had  been  connected  with 
it.  Complaints  hare  been  made  that  abuses  hare 
arisen  in  the  execution  of  this  law,  and  that  qualified 
Toters  as  well  as  others  have  been  arbitrarily  disfran- 
chised, upon  frivolous  and  irrelerant  issues,  growing 
out  of  mistaken  riews  of  the  purpose  and  meaning  of 
that  act.  I  am  sure  that  the  Legislature  designed  no 
more  tban  that  the  prorisions  of  the  Constitution 
should  be  strictly  complied  with,  without  the  remotest 
intention  of  interfering  with  any  loyal  citizen  entitled 
to  the  right  of  suSra^e.  The  law  would  hare  been 
less  liable  to  abuse  had  it  embodied  the  feature  of  ap- 
peal to  some  com^tent  tribunal.  The  registration 
act  was  passed,  as  is  well  known,  at  a  time  when  the 
ravoffes  of  ciril  war  were  desolating  our  State.  Large 
numbers  of  our  citizens,  variously  estimated  at  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand,  had  left  their  homes,  taken  up 
arms  against  their  State,  and  subscribed  to  the  most 
stringent  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  so-called  ''Con- 
federate States.^'  I  do  not  propose  at  this  time  to 
discuss  evcnt«  that  have  passed,  furiher  than  to  refer 
to  the  acts  of  (he  Union  men  of  that  day  in  their 
praiseworthy  efl!brts  to  save  their  State  from  the 
threatened  ruin  which  hovered  over  it.  I  would 
rather  forget  the  past  than  reopen  afresh  these  fruit- 
ful sources  of  irritation,  whicn  should  now  be  per- 
mitted to  sleep.  If  these  acts  were  radical  and  ultra, 
much  more  so  was  the  attempt  to  revolutionize  the 
State  and  break  up  the  Union.  Maryland,  surely, 
could  not  have  disregarded  the  first  duty  of  self- 
preservation.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  dominant 
party  who  now  control  the  State  represents  a  minor' 
tty  of  her  aggregate  population.  Ir  it  be  so,  it  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  that  so  large  a  number  of  our 
citizens  should  so  have  identified  themselves  with  the 
rebellion  as  to  suffer  the  power  which  this  minority 
controlled  to  pass  into  other  hands.  Small,  however, 
as  the  minonty  ma^  be,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
is  the  fair  and  legitimate  representative  of  whatever 
there  is  of  loyalty  amonff  our  people.  They  arc  the 
men  to  whom  you  are  indebtea  for  the  safety  of  your 
State  and  the  property  which  you  now  enjoy,  and 
without  whose  uncompromising  devotion  to  the  Union 
Mar^rland  would  have  beeu  handed  over  to  indis- 
criminate destruction. 

The  elective  franchise  is  a  function  of  the  State.  To 
confer  or  withhold  it  is  the  prorince  of  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  formation  of  your  organic  law. 
Our  citizens  engaged  in  this  rebellion  have  been  re- 
ceived with  kindness  and  toleration ;  they  come  back, 
however,  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  people  in  their  wis- 
dom may  deem  most  expedient.  Threats  of  resistance 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  facilitate  them  in  resuming  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship which  they  have  deliberately  abanaoned.  In 
the  mean  time,  they  have  no  just  right,  in  any  fait 
view  of  their  existing  relations,  to  complain  of  the 
hardships  of  a  law  which  they  have  themselves  delib- 
'  erately  provoked,  and  which  intended  no  more  than 
to  place  the  government  of  the  State,  at  a  time  of 
imminent  danger,  in  the  hands  of  its  loyal  defenders. 
Are  they  not  the  legitimate  guardians  and  deposi- 
taries of  its  power? 

The  repeal  of  the  registration  act,  in  my  judgment, 
will  not  materially  benefit  any  class  of  voters  who 
have  been  heretofore  disfranchised  imder  its  pro- 
risions. The  oath  of  allegiance  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution  makes  it  incumbent  upon  the  judges 
of  election  to  do  substantially  what  the  registers  are 
required  to  do  under  a  fair  and  proper  interpretation 
of  their  powers.  As  the  Executive  of  the  State,  I  do 
not  feel  authorized  to  recommend  a  repudiation  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  organic  law  of  your  State  by 
any  ramcal  modification  of  the  terms  of  the  registra- 
tion act.  To  alter  or  amepd  the  Constitution,  upon 
which  this  act  rests,  would  require  the  sanction  of  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  State.  The  regular  staled 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, takes  place  in  January  next.    The  delegates 
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who  will  compose  that  bodj  may  be  expected  to  rep- 
resent the  wishes  of  the  people  upon  this  subject,  as 
the  agitation  now  goine  forward  will  show  its  results 
in  the  ensuing  fall  elections.  No  other  practical 
mode  of  dealing  with  this  question  occurs  to  mj  mind 
than  bjT  its  reference  to  the  representatires  of  the 
people  who  shall  compose  that  bodj,  who,  coming 
fh3sa  from  their  constituencies,  will  be  prepared  to 
reflect  the  public  sentiment  in  any  action  which  may 
be  deemed  prudent  and  advisable. 

Among  the  other  important  bills  passed  by 
the  Legislature  were  those  allowing  citizens  in 
the  army  to  vote ;  repealing  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  "  black  code ; "  allowing  the  bankers  of 
Maryland  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  na- 
tional banking  law,  and  providing  for  a  aniform 
system  of  schools  llironghont  the  State.  Many 
of  the  measures  required  by  the  new  Constitu- 
tion were  not  acted  upon  for  want  of  time.  A 
bill  to  provide  for  the  general  reassessment  and 
valuation  of  property  throughout  the  State  was 
rejected  in  the  Senate,  after  having  passed  the 
House  by  a  large  m^ority.  A  bill  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  State  militia  was  rejected,  on 
the  ground  that  its  requirements  would  be  too 
onerous  upon  the  citizens.  John  A.  J.  Cres- 
well  was  chosen  Senator  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  decease  of  Thomas  II.  Hicks. 

There  was  received  into  the  State  treasury 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  80tli, 
the  sum  of  $2,681,592.  Of  this  amount,  $830,- 
746  proceeded  from  a  loan  negotiated  by  the 
treasurer,  and  $248,742  from  the  public  school 
tax,  leaving  $1,602,104  received  from  the  ordi- 
nary sources  or  revenue,  or  $110,013  less  than 
the  receipts  from  similar  sources  during  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  disbursements  during  the  fis- 
cal year  were  $3,125,566,  principally  for  boun- 
ties to  volunteers,  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion and  the  Greneral  Assembly.  Certificates 
of  indebtedness  to  the  amount  of  $56,525,  issued 
on  account  of  the  Annapolis  and  Elkridge  Bail- 
road,  were  redeemed  during  the  year.  The  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  appears  from  the  following,  statement  : 

Beoelpta  from  all  sonroes $2,681,592  20 

Balance  in  Treasury  80th  Sept,  1864 878,899  88 

$8,559,491  68 
Disbursements 8,125,565  58 

$432,926  00 
Add  smoont  to  the  credit  of  Free  Schools 

Fund 48,778  84 

Add  amount  to  the  credit  of  Sinking  Fund  . . .      177,178  72 

Total  balance  In  Treasury  80th  Sept,  1865. . . .     $668,878  06 

Deducting  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the 
** funds"  and  the  public  school  tax  from  this 
amount,  the  balance  in  the  treasury  proper  was 
only  $184,184.  The  sum  paid  during  the  fiscal 
year,  on  account  of  bounties  to  volunteers  and 
others,  was  $1,762,421,  exceeding  the  amount 
realized  from  loans  by  $931,676,  and  the  amount 
from  both  loans  and  county  tax,  by  $666,878. 
The  total  amount  paid  for  bounties  by  the  State 
up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $3,044,090 ; 
the  amount  raised  from  loans  was  $1,356,930, 
and  from  the  bounty  tax  $460,496,  leaving 


$1,226,668  to  be  paid  from  the  revenue  derived 
from  other  and  ordinary  sources.  The  assessed 
value  of  the  real  and  personal  yoperty  in  the 
State  liable  to  direct  taxation  was  $278,607,519, 
being  a  decrease  from  the  assessment  of  1864^ 
of  $7,234,836,  owing  to  the  fiict  that  all  assess- 
ments on  account  of  slaves  were  deducted  from 
the  tax-books.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property, 
with  the  amount  of  the  levy  thereon,  in  Balti- 
/nore  city  and  each  county  in  the  State : 


Allegany  County 

Anne  Arundel  Oounty. . 

.  Baltimore  City 

Baltimore  County 

Calvert  Countj 

Carroll  County 

Caroline  County 

Charles  Oounty. 

Cecil  County 

Dorchester  County 

Frederick  County 

Harford  County 

Howard  County. 

Kent  County 

Montgomery  County. ... 
Prince  Gco^fe^s County. 
Queen  Annoys  County. . . 

Somerset  County 

St  Mary's  County 

Talbot  County. 

Washington  Countj..... 
Worcester  County , 


Amount  of  Levr  for  State  Tax, 
at  5  cents  on  $100. 

Amount  of  Levy  for  Bounty 
Tax,  at  10  cents  on  $100 

Amount  of  lievy  fur  Public 
School,  at  15  cents  on  $100. . . 
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Lwy 


$14,888  » 
lfi,t7P  $1 

8d7J»9  45 
«M1C40 

«^*9  €5 
9.«5  76 
2S.296  M 

68,ft5S» 

vusaom 
11,501  n 

15,00  23 
14^16  13 
11,^9  tt 
16,080  83 
l&,tt3S7 
T,dM  4$ 
14.897  81 
43,88994 
18,543  12 


$373,607,519  00  $S94,0Si  94 
$189,258  7« 
273,507  52' 
4063S1  m 


Comptroller  Jump,  urging  the  necessity  of  a 
reassessment,  says : 

According  to  the  ffeneral  ftssessment  made  in 
1852,  the  value  of  real  and  personal  property  iras 
$261,248,660,  exhibiting  an  increase  of  ^9,667,835 
when  compared  with  the  year  immediately  preced- 
ing, and  of  $64,492,516,  or  nearly  thirty-three  per 
cent,  when  compared  with  the  general 'assessment 
'of  1841,  onl^  eleven  years  before. 

When  it  is  considered  that  more  than  thirteen 
vears  have  elapsed  since  the  assessment  in  1852,  and 
that  the  State  has  rapidly  incr^&sed  in  po|mlatiop, 
wealth,  and  general  prosperity,  and  that  the  assess- 
ment of  the  present  year  exceeds  the  general  assess- 
ment of  1852  bnt  in  the  sum  of  $17,^,859,  or  less 
than  seven  per  cent.,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  a  new  assessment  would  insure  a  taxable 
basis,  of  at  least  $360,000,000.  notwithstanding  tb« 
large  investments  by  the  people  of  the  State  in  non- 
taxable Groyemment  securities. 

If  the  result  should  prove  the  correctness  of  this 
estimate,  a  larffe  increase  of  revenue  will  be  secured 
to  the  general  treasury  and  to  the  schools. 

A  reassessment  is  necessary,  also,  tixat  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation  may  be  equally  distributed.  In 
some  portions  of  the  State  property  has  greatly  en- 
hanced in  value,  in  others  only  to  an  inconsiderable 
extent.  Many  persons,  too,  regardless  of  (be  moral 
and  political  obligation  to  bear  their  just  proportion 
of  the  taxes  necessary  for  the  support  and  i^ood 
credit  of  the  State,  secrete  their  securities,  and  per- 
haps other  property,  when  others,  more  honest,  and 
the  farmer,  mechanic,  and  tradesman  generally,  are 
assessed  to  the  f^ll  value  of  their  estate.    This  in- 
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eqnafitj  ia  a  beayj  grienmce,  aod  Is  aggraTatccj'by 
the  lapse  of  time.  *- 

The  available  assets  of  the  Maryland  Pen-', 
Hentiary,  according  to  its  annual  report,  were 
$6,269,  and  the  entire  debt  $5,019,  leaving  a 
rorplns  of  $1,250.  The  expenses  for  the  year 
were  $68,091,  the  average  number  of  prisoners 
having  been  406,  and  the  cost  per  head  $167.71. 
The  highest  number  in  confinement  at  any  one 
time  was  433,  and  the  lowest  380.  Of  50  prison- 
ers pardoned  during  the  year,  12  were  under- 
going imprisonment  for  assisting  in  the  escape 
of  daves.  There  were  received  among  tne 
pruoners  during  the  year  an  extraonSnary 
number  of  colored  women,  boys,  and  men,  for 
short  term^. 

From  the  first  annual  report  of  the  "  Balti- 
more Association  for  the  Moral  and  Educational 
Improvement  of  the  Colored  People,"  it  ap- 
pears that  on  the  9th  of  January,  1865,  the  first 
free  schfool  was  opened  in  Baltimore,  and  that 
once  that  time  fifteen  schools  have  been  opened 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  employing  sixteen 
teachers,  of  whom  thirteen  were  white  and 
three  colored.  The  average  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  was  1,206,  and  the  total  cost  up 
to  tibe  time  of  the  report  $8,878.  Eighteen 
schools  had  also  been  started  in  the  county  and 
were  in  successful  operation.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance  was  1,110,  at  a  cost  to  the 
association  of  only  $788,  the  balance  of  the  ex- 
pense being  defi^yed  by  the  neighborhoods. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  association  were 
$14,960,  and  the  total  expenditures  $18,492, 
leaving  a  balance  ia  the  hands  of  the  treasurer 
on  November  6th,  of  $1,468.  To  aid  in  the 
maintenance  of  these  schools  and  the  establish- 
ment of  others,  it  is  recommended  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  memorialize  the  Legis- 
ktiire  for  an  appropriation  of  $20,000,  or  that 
the  colored  schools  may  be  included  in  the  gen- 
ial echool  system  of  the  State. 

The  State  colored  convention  held  at  Balti- 
more, on  the  29th  of  December,  passed  resolu- 
tions to  solicit  aid  io  rebuild  the  seven  colored 
churches  burned  in  the  State  "  by  rebels  and 
malicioiis  persons,"  and  if  successful,  to  request 
the  Baltimore  Association  to  establish  dav  and 
night  schools  therein.  Resolutions  in  relation 
to  the  death  of  President  Lincoln  were  also 
,  including  the  following : 


Be  it  reaohed.  That  the  exalted  pabHc  and  private 
diaraeter  of  the  late  President,  his  freedom  from 
teUlah  ambition,  his  fear  of  God,  his  devotion  to  the 
eternal  principles  of  liberty  and  justice,  and  the  un- 
earpasted  wisdom  and  magnanimity  which  he  evinced 
in  earryiDg  out  the  principles  of  republican  govern- 
Bent,  will  cause  his  memory  to  be  cherished  with 
lore  and  reverence  by  us  as  a  people  until  the  end  of 
time. 

An  address  to  the  ^'  colored  citizens  of  Mary- 
land'' was  also  agreed  upon,  containing  the 
^oiwing  advice : 

Brethren  and  FelUne^CUizens  ;  We^  the  delegates 

of  the  State  of  Maryland,  in  convention  assembled, 

led  it  io  be  our  dut^  to  address  you  on  matters  per- 

Uaning  to  onr  best  interests.     A  very  important  pe- 
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riod  in  our  history  has  arrived.  We  have,  by  the 
votes  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  Maryland,  been  lifted 
from  bondage  to  liberty,  and  thrown  upon  our  own 
resources  as  men. 

.'  There  are  many  things  claiming  our  attention  which 
heretofore  we  were  unacquainted  with,  such  as  prorid- 
in^  for  ourselves  and  families,  the  education  of  onr 
children,  and  other  duties  of  life. 

We  would  therefore  advise  you,  Ist.  To  feel  that 
you  are  free,  and  dependent  upon  yourselves  for  sup- 
port. 

2d.  We  advise  you  to  become  men  of  virtuous 
habits,  disdaining  to  do  any  thing  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  men. 

8d.  We  advise  vou  to  be  industrious  in  all  the  pur- 
suits of  life,  parcbase  property  and  become  men  of 
wealth,  owning  the  soil,  for  there  is  no  class  of  men 
so  independent  as  farmers. 

4th.  We  advise  you  to  educate  your  children,  give 
'  them  trades,  and  thereby  qualify  them  for  anv  posi- 
tion in  life.  For  if  ever  we  are  raised  to  that  elevated 
summit  in  life  for  which  we  are  striving,  it  must  be 
done  by  our  individual  exertion ;  no  one  can  do  it 
for  us.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  our  race 
possess  competency  as  solmers ;  all  we  asked  for  was 
to  nve  us  a  trial,  and  we  have  proven  by  many  a 
hara-fought  battle,  and  brilliant  victory,  that  we 
were  men  of  bravery.  Now,  we  should  show  by  fhi- 
gality,  that  all  we  want  is  a  chance,  and  we  will  be- 
come as  ffood  citizens  as  any  are  . 

6th.  We  advise  you  to  use  every  exertion  to  con- 
tradict the  predictions  of  your  enemies,  which  were 
uttered  previous  to  the  emancipation  of  the  State — 
that  if  tne  slaves  were  fVeed  tney  would  become  a 
pest  to  society,  and  paupers,  dependent  on  public 
charities. 

After  instituting  a  "State  league  for  the 
proper  and  perfect  enforcement  of  the  rights 
of  the  colored  people  of  Maryland,"  the  con- 
vention adjourned  sine  die. 

Gov.  Swann,  in  his  message  of  January  11, 
1866,  on  the  subject  of  the  laws  relating  to  ne- 
groes, said: 

The  system  of  negro  slavery  having  been  abolished 
throughout  the  country^  it  becomes  a  duty  that  the 
status  of  the  freedmen  in  Maryland  should  now  be 
distinctly  and  clearly  defined  under  our  laws.  From 
the  origm  of  our  State  government  slavery  has  been 
more  or  less  interwoven  with  our  whole  domestic 
economy.  The  result  has  been  that  our  statute  books 
are  burdened  with  laws — some  long  since  obsolete, 
but  unrepealed — and  mostly  all  calculated  to  confuse 
and  leaa  to  embarrassment,  in  the  action  of  our 
courts.  The  relations  existing  in  the  past  between 
master  and  slave  being  dissolved,  the  entire  system 
of  laws  relating  to  the  colored  population  should  be 
carefully  revised  by  some  competent  authority,  and 
such  changes  and  modifications  recommended  as 
may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  defined  and  uniform 
system  for  their  protection  and  guidance  in  the 
future.  In  proclaiming  freedom  to  the  colored  race,, 
the  State  of  Maryland  designed  to  confer  upon  the 
negro  something  more  than  a  mere  nominal  benefit — 
she  intended  freedom  in  all  that  relates  to  person 
and  property.  This  would  not  be  accomplished,  if, 
after  being  made  free  by  the  provisions  of  your  or- 
ffanic  law,  the  freedmen  are  left  without  proper 
direction  under  a  system  of  just  and  equitable  laws, 
or  denied  the  fullest  protection  in  their  new  relation. 
There  should  be  entire  conformity  between  these 
laws  and  the  principles  recognized  and  proclaimed, 
in  your  firee  Constitution.  In  connection  with  this 
recommendation,  I  should  hope  that  steps  mov  bo 
taken,  at  an  early  day,  to  conrer  upon  the  freedman 
the  privilege  or  testifying  in  our  courts — a  right 
which  has  tdready  been  conceded  in  some  of  our 
sister  States  of  the  South,  and  which  is  urged  by  tho 
strongest  considerations  of  justice  and  fair  dcahng. 
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I  would  recommend  that  authoritj  be  men  to 
api>oint  a  commissioner,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
revise  all  laws  relating  to  the  former  status  of  the 
DCCTO,  and  report  at  the  regular  session  ofvour  Hon- 
orable Bodj  m  January  next,  such  modifications  or 
additions  in  the  present  code  as  may  be  suggested  bj 
the  proTisions  of  the  new  Constitution  aoolishine 
slarery,  and  the  changed  relation  in  which  we  stand 
toward  the  colored  race. 

"With  regard  to  the  question  of  negro  suf- 
frage he  added : 

Maryland  has  no  interest  in  negro  sufirage,  bejond 
the  cflfect  which  it  is  calculated  to  produce  upon  the 
general  interest  and  welfare  of  the  country  and  the 
negro  himself.  Her  policy  is  alreadj  settled  by  her 
new  Constitution.  To  withhold  from  other  States 
the  same  power  which  she  has  exercised,  to  deal  with 
this  and  other  subjectsof  a  like  character,  appertain- 
ing to  their  domestic  fforemments,  would  ne  to  let 
go  the  most  popular  feature  which  has  heretofore 
contributed  to  our  bond  of  union. 

The  election  in  the  Second  Congressional 
district  to  till  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Edwin  H.  Webster,  took  place  on  the 
7th  of  November,  and  resulted  in  the  success 
of  the  Union  candidate,  John  L.  Tliomas,  by 
4,677  votes,  tlie  Democratic  candidate,  William 
H.  Kimmeli,  receiving  only  950. 

MASSACHUSETTS.  The  Legislature  of  this 
State  convened  at  Boston  on  January  4th,  and 
was  organized  by  the  choice  of  Republican 
officers  in  both  branches ;  and  on  the  6th  Gov. 
Andrew  delivered  his  annual  message.  Among 
the  measures  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature  were  the  abolishment  of  the 
death  penalty,  modifications  of  the  law  of  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  and  of  the  usury  laws,  and 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  re- 

Eealing  the  inhibition  duties  on  exports.  The 
^glslature  was  also  requested  to  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  convene  an  extra  session  of  Congress, 
in  case  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress  should  fail 
to  adopt  an  amendment  abolishing  slavery.  In 
conclusion,  he  intimated  that  this  was  the  last 
time  he  should  assume  the  duties  of  Chief  Mag- 
istrate of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Legislature 
adjourned  on  the  17th  of  May,  having  passed 
two  huudre<l  and  eighty-five  bills  and  seventy- 
six  resolves.  The  session  was  the  longest  since 
1856. 

The  finances  of  the  Commonwealth  received 
a  large  share  of  attention  from  the  Legislature, 
in  view  of  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  extra- 
ordinary liabilities  incurred  under  the  war.  A 
"bounty  fund"  of  ten  millions,  with  interest 
at  ^YQ  per  cent.,  payable  in  gold,  had  heen 
created  in  1864;  but  owing  to  the  high  pre- 
mium on  gold,  which  the  State  was  obliged  to 
purchase  to  meet  the  accruing  interest,  only  a 
small  part  of  the  loan  was  put  into  the  market, 
and  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  negotiated  call 
loans  to  the  amount  needed  at  six  per  cent, wMch 
was  one  per  cent,  higher  than  the  law  allowed. 
To  remedy  these  difficulties  the  Legislature  of 
1865  authorized  a  new  loan  of  ten  millions,  at 
six  per  cent,  interest,  payable  in  currency,  and 
raised  the  rate  of  interest  on  call  loans  to  six 
per  cent    Before  the  new  currency  loan  could 


be  negotiated  the  overthrow  of  the  rebeillion  to 
enhanced  the  value  of  United  States  secarities 
that  those  of  the  State  stood  no  chance  in  com 
petition  with  them.  An  act  was  therefore 
passed  late  in  the  session  of  1865  giving  the 
Treasurer  authority  to  borrow  money,  at  sndi 
rate  of  interest  as  the  Governor  or  Conncil 
might  determine,  until  July,  1866,  and  author- 
izing a  portion  of  the  currency  loan  of  ten 
millions  to  be  issued,  with  interest  in  gold  at 
five  per  cent  An  act  was  also  passed  allowing 
a  part  of  the  loan  of  1864  to  he  expressed  in 
the  sterling  currency  of  Great  Britain  for  more 
convenient  sale  abroad.  To  defray  the  current 
expenses  of  the  State  a  tax  of  $4,700,000  was 
assessed  upon  the  cities  and  towns,  and  a  single 
'commissioner  was  appointed  in  place  of  the 
former  Board  of  Commissioners,  consisting  of 
the  Treasurer  and  Auditor. 

The  coast  defences  of  the  Commonwealth  re- 
ceived some  share  of  attention,  and  a  resolution 
was  adopted  referring  to  Congress  the  impwt- 
ance  of  fortifying  Provincetown  and  (rf  con- 
structing a  military  road  from  Orleans  to  the 
extremity  of  Cape  Cod.  The  act  passed  in 
1864  making  militia  duty  compulsory  was  sus- 
pended, and  a  new  act  was  passed  authorizing 
the  militia  force  to  be  composed  entirely  of  vol- 
unteers, the  infantry  to  consist  of  seventy  com- 
?anies,  with  artillery  and  cavalry  in  proportion, 
'rovision  was  also  made  for  a  State  census  in 
1865,  and  for  a  compilation  of  tlie  industrial 
statistics  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  same  to  be 
repeated  once  in  ten  years  hereafter.  An  act 
was  passed  prohibiting  a  discrimination  in  ti.c 
admission  of  colored  people  to  theatres  and 
other  places  of  amusement,  and  a  resolntion 
that  it  is  not  **' expedient  or  right  in  principle" 
to  license  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  sit  in  the  recess  of 
the  Legislature  to  consider  the  "  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth,"  "  what  direction 
.  shall  be  given  to  the  liberafity  of  the  State  in 
behalf  of  invalid  soldiers,"  and  other  matters. 
Early  in  the  session  the  Hon.  Henry  Wilwn 
was  reelected  a  United  States  Senator  for  ax 
years  from  March  4,  1865. 

The  funded  and  unfunded  debt  of  Massachn- 
setts  on  January  1,  1866,  amounted  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  $23,122,872,  of  which  amount  the 
portion  which  should  be  charged  to  the  war 
account  is  $15,108,487.  The  funded  debt  was 
$19,131,485,  of  which  $6,574^436  should  be  set 
aside,  as  having  accrued  from  loans  to  raikoad 
corporations,  secured  by  mortgages  and  coDat- 
eral  securities  in  addition  to  .the  sinking  fimds 
estabUshed  for  the  redemption  of  the  scrip.  Of 
the  residue,  namely,  $12,557,000,  all  but  $450,000 
is  provided  for  by  sinking  funds,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  ample  for  the  payment  of  the  debts 
for  which  they  are  pledged  at  maturity.  Of  the 
total  funded  debt  the  amomit  of  $7,170,000  will 
not  mature  until  1894^  and  this  sum  will  be  far- 
ther increased  by  the  issue  of  additional  scrip 
for  the  bounty  fund  loan,  authorized  by  the 
Legislature  of  1864.    This  additional  issue  will 
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absorb  or  fund  a  large  portion  of  the  now  out- 
standing temporary  Joan  which  has  accrued  in 
the  payment  of  bounties.  The  remainder  of 
the  funded  debt,  amounting  to  $11,961,485, 
will  mature  in  smaller  instalments,  commencing 
with  $175,000  in  1866,  and  so  on  until  1894. 
The  unfunded  debt  consists  of  temporary  loans 
amounting  to  $8,991,437,  of  which  the  sum  of 
$1,868,889  is  payable  on  thirty  days'  notice, 
with  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  and  the  residue 
of  $2,128,048  is  payable  on  six  or  twelve 
montlis'  notice,  with  interest  at  seven  and 
three-tenths  per  cent  To  meet  this  unfunded 
debt,  tkere  was  in  the  State  treasury  on  January 
1, 1866,  a  balance  of  $969,878.77,  besides  the 
sum  of  $2,000,000  negotiated  in  the  latter  part 
of  1865  on  account  of  the  bounty  fund  loan, 
and  a  further  sum  of  $621,485.58  fdlowed  on 
aocomit  of  war  claims  and  awaiting  draft  at 
Washington,  making  an  aggregate  of  $8,580,- 
798.30.  These  f^ds  would  fall  short  of  extin- 
goishing  the  unfunded  debt  by  $410,638.70; 
but  against  this  unliquidated  balance  there 
stands  an  unliquidated  balance  of  war  claims 
against  the  United  States  of  $989,107.89,  the 
greater  part  of  which,  it  is  supposed,  will  be 
allowed. 

The  gross  amount  of  receipts  into  the  State 
treasury  in  1865  was  $24,876,168.77,  and  the 
payments  therefrom  during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  $28,916,790,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$959,873.77  on  hand  January  1,  1866.  Of  the 
total  receipts  the  sum  of  $7,268,669.96  accrued 
on  acoonnt  of  ordinary  revenue ;  and  $16,072,- 
516.59  on  account  of  trust  and  other  ^nds,  in- 
cluding deposit  and  temporary  loans.  Of  the 
total  payments  there  was  disbursed,  on  account 
of  expenses  payable  from  the  ordinary  revenue, 
the  sum  of  $6,604,127.91,  and  on  account  of 
various  funds  $17,812,662.09.  Under  the  head 
of  general  expenses  the  principal  items  were : 

I*idil*tiire |219,3(tt 

Pmblle  printing 64^8 

Attornef-Oenerars  Depttitmeat 17M68 

iBterest  and  premlnin  on  gold 195,410 

PabUechariUes 870,957 

Edbnnatocy  and  correctional  purposes. ...  21d,092  . 

The  extraordinary  or  exceptional  expenses 
iodnded  the  greater  part  of  the  military  ex- 
penses incurred,  and  tne  chief  items  were : 

QoBrtfinnaster^B  and  Ordnance  Department $28,914 

Saigeo«i-Oeneral*e  Dt^ptirtment 12,613 

PfcjrmaBter'a  Departmont 13,494 

Aftaeies  fiyr  biok  and  disabled  soldiers 20,25; 

Coast  deliencea 00,858 

Anna  and  eqaipments 6^,647 

State  militia 282,960 

BoutiM  to  Tolnnteers 680,400 

MoBtlklT  par  of  volunteers 2,022,810 

Heme  for  dtscharged  soldiers 16,000 

AidtofaaOleaofyolnnteers 2,196,200 

Intereat,  with  premium  on  gold 1,172,211 

The  total  military  expenditures  of  the  State 
m  1865  for  other  than  purposes  of  an  ordinary 
character,  amounted  to  $6,244,988,  of  which 
tmn  $5,868,188.69  was  in  payment  of  hounties 
and  other  expenses  growing  out  of  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  late  war,  and  $881,744.99  ac- 
croed  in  the  maintenance  of  the  military  de- 
partments of  the  State,  including  the  purchase 


of  uniforms,  eauipments,  and  other  munitions 
for  the  use  of  tne  State  ndlitia.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  claims  presented  against  the  united 
States  is  $8,501,766.50,  of  which  $1,984,814  has 
been  reimbnrsed,  $621,485.58  is  awaiting  draft, 
and  $989,107.89  remains  una^'osted.  A  final 
account,  amounting  to  $48,256.98,  is  yet  to  be 
presented,  making  the  total  outstanding  claim 
of  the  State /or  advances  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment on  account  of  the  war  amount  to 
$1,082,864.87. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  total  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  Massachusetts  for 
the  period  embraced  between  January  1,  1861, 
and  January  1,  1866 : 

Cash  on  hand  January  1, 1861 $104,841  58 

Becelpts  in  reyenuA  during  fire  years,  1861 

tol$66 24,482,684  48 

Becelpts  on  acoount  of  sinking  and  other  Hands, 

loans,  and  other  accounts 08,848,209  08 

$77,986,685  09 


Total  payments  on  account  of  ordinary  ex* 
penses •...  22,041,817  22 

Total  payments  on  account  of  slnUng  and  other 
fhnds,  and  other  accounts 54,984,494  10 

Cash  on  hand  January  1, 1866 909,878  77 

$77,985,685  09 

During  these  five  years  $18,125,204.84  more 
were  received  into  the  State  treasury  than 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  to 
the  year  1861,  and  the  average  payments  of 
each  year,  amounting  to  $15,895,262.26,  were 
two  millions  more  than  the  annual  expenditure 
for  ordinary  purposes  for  the  whole  United 
States  during  the  administration  of  John  Quin- 
cy  Adams. 

The  receipts  of  ordinary  income  for  1866  arc 
estimated  at  $1,400,000,  and  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses during  the  same  period  at  $1,875,000. 
To  meet  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the 
year,  including  the  reimbursement  to  the  towns 
for  aid  furnished  to  families  of  volunteers  in 
1865,  the  further  sum  of  $2,700,000  will  be 
required,  making  the  aggregate  expenses  for 
the  year  amount  to  $4,075,000,  and  leaving  the 
sum  of  $2,675,000  to  be  provided  for. 

The  number  of  men  furnished  by  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  army  and  navy  during  the  late 
war  (reckoning  the  nine  months'  men  at  one- 
fourth  of  their  actual  number,  and  reducing 
the  naval  recruits  to  the  same  term  of  three 
years)  was  181,116.  The  actual  number  of 
men  furnished  by  her  for  all  arms  and  all 
terms,  including  seamen  and  marines,  was 
159,165,  which  is  10,610  more  than  are  now 
to  be  found  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  forty-five.  The  whole  number  of 
colored  troops  was  6,039,  and  of  foreign  recruits 
907 ;  and  the  number  of  men  furnished  for  dif- 
ferent periods  of  service  in  the  navy  was  26,829. 
From  a  report  of  the  Paymaster-General  of  the 
Commonwealth,  brought  down  to  December 
81,  1865,  it  appears  that  the  whole  amount  of 
State  bounties  paid  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war  to  that  date,  was  $12,808,600.  The  total 
expenditure  incurred  by  Massachusetts  on  ao- 
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doant  of  the  war,  indading  onlj  snoh  expenses 
as  have  accrned  under  the  direction  and  su- 
pervision of  the  several  State  departments,  as 
authorized  bj  legislative  enactments,  amounted 
to  $27,705,109 ;  and,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
at  present,  the  expenses  incurred  by  cities  and 
towns  for  bounties  and  other  military  purposes, 
have  been  not  less  than  this  sum.  The  militia 
of  the  State  at  the  dose  of  the  year  comprised 
eighty-eiffht  companies  of  infantry,  six  com- 

{>anies  of  cavalry,  four  batteries  of  light  artil- 
ery,  and  two  companies  of  cadets.  In  view 
of  what  he  considered  defects  in  the  militia 
law  of  1865,  QoY,  Andrew  delayed  the  com- 

Elete  organization  of  the  militia  and  the  de- 
very  of  the  uniforms  prescribed  by  the  act, 
until  the  Legislature  could  firame  a  better  law. 

At  the  dose  of  1865  only  one  bank  of  dis- 
count, organized  on  the  old  system,  remained 
in  Massachusetts;  all  the  others  had  been  con- 
verted into  national  banks.  As  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  change,  the  State  Board  of  Bank 
Commissioners  passed  out  of  existence.  The 
savings  banks  numbered  on  January  1,  1866, 
one  hundred  and  two,  having  deposits  amount- 
ing to  nearly  $60,000,000,  a  sum  exceeding  by 
$6,000,000  the  combined  capital  of  both  classes 
of  banks  in  1851.  The  number  of  depositors 
in  tiiese  banks  amounted  to  nearly  800,000. 

During  1865  the  sum  of  $1,940,000  was  ex- 
pended on  public  schools,  exclusive  of  buildings 
and  books,  whiob  exhibits  a  considerable  ^ain 
over  any  previous  year.  All  the  munidpahties 
of  the  State  except  twenty-two  xaised  by  tax- 
ation double  the  sum  required  by  law  as  a  con- 
dition of  receiving  a  share  of  the  income  of 
the  general  school  Aind.  The  latter  has  now 
reached  the  maximum  of  $2,000,000  fixed  by 
the  Legidature  in  1864.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  amount  nused  by  taxation  in  1866  will  ex- 
ceed the  entire  ftmd.  Harvard  University, 
which,  since  the  adoption  of  the  State  Consti- 
tution, has  been  to  a  certain  extent  controlled 
by  the  Legislature,  was,  by  an  act  passed  in 
1865,  made  an  entirely  independent  institution. 
Her  board  of  Overseers,  previously  elected  by 
the  Legislature,  are  hereafter  to  be  elected  by 
the  College  Alumni 

The  public  charitable  and  ccnrectional  insti- 
tutions of  Mass^husetts  are  under  the  control 
of  a  Board  of  State  Charities,  created  by  the 
LegisUture  in  1868.  They  report  l^at  for  the 
year  ending  September  80,  1866,  the  average 
population  of  the  State  almshouses  was  1,919, 
whose  support  cost  in  money  drawn  from  the 
treasury  $152,500.  During  the  same  period, 
1,702  paupers  and  lunatics,  belon^g  to  other 
communities,  were  removed  from  the  Common- 
wealth by  this  Board.  Since  September  80, 
1857,  1,400  paupers,  induding  more  than  1,000 
lunatics,  have  m  luce  manner  been  removed. 
These  removals  have  cost  about  $50,000,  or 
$8.50  for  each  person  sent.  To  support  those 
who  remain  has  cost,  for  the  eight  years,  in 
round  numbers,  $1,100,000  for  a  constant  aver- 
age of  2,042  paupers,  and  $680,000  for  an 


average  of  550  lunatics.  As  the  direct  rosdi 
of  this  action,  no  new  pauper  institutioQ  has 
been  designed  since  1857,  and  none  api>ear9 
likely  to  be  required ;  the  average  number  in 
the  almshouses  is  less  than  ten  years  ago ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  increase  of  population,  es- 
pecially in  that  class  whence  State  paupers  are 
derived,  the  official  returns  indicate  that  their 
number  has  considerably  decreased  since  1855. 
The  total  expenditure  for  State  paupers  in  three 
lunatic  asylums,  three  State  almshouses,  and 
one  general  hospital,  was  $270,000.  The 
schools  at  Westboro*  and  Lancaster,  and  the 
Nautical  School  Ship,  constituting  the  throe 
juvenile  reformatories  of  the  State,  maintained 
during  the  year  625  inmates,  at  a  cost  of  $100,- 
900.  The  aggregate  cost  of  all  charities  and 
reforms  was  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  condition  of 
the  steam  railroads  of  Massadiusetts  and  their 
operations  in  1865 : 

Capital  stock .* |7aOA« 

0»pltal  paid  In 65l3«^«I 

Debt 2aMS»l8 

CkMt  of  roads  and  equipment TS,I7S,I91 

Total  Income  In  1M5 18^4^4 

Working  expenses 12i$01,7S« 

Net  earnings 6,178,15* 

Interest  paid 1,1«UB 

Amount  of  dividends  paid a,s:8#T 

Surplus,  November  8((l  865 ^5«;4« 

Total  length  of  rati  (as  single  track)  In  miles ... .  U^ 

Tons  of  ft^lght  carried 5^^ 

Number  of  passengers  carried 20^6,055 

Number  of  passengers  killed 21 

Number  of  men  employed,  oxclualve  of  those  eo- 

goffed  In  construction 7,9T7 

Numoer  of  employes  killed ^ 

Number  of  persons  killed  while  walking  or  lying 

upon  the  track 45 

Number  of  engines  owned 471 

Number  of  passenger  cars 6W 

Number  of  merchandise  oars S,61S 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  over  all 
the  roads  in  1865  was  20,278,455,  which  was 
2,072,082  more  than  in  1864.  Of  the  fatd  acci- 
dents to  passengers,  twenty-one  in  number,  not 
one  was  caused  through  any  negligence  on  the 
part  of  employes  of  the  railroad  companies. 
From  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad  and  Hoosac  Tun- 
nel, work  on  both  enterprises  appear  to  be 
making  satisfactory  progress.  The  pajmeotd 
for  the  year  were  $531,416,  and  the  commifi- 
sioners  hdd  a  balance  at  the  close  of  the  vear  of 
$12,491.  Of  the  amount  expended,  $241,600 
was  for  the  Deerfield  dam  and  for  baildings 
and  machinery ;  $285,542  for  work  on  the  tun- 
nel ;  $6,000  for  commissioners^  salaries ;  $2,435 
for  surveys  and  estimates.  The  progress  of 
tunnelling  the  Uoosac  Mountain  for  the  last  six 
months  has  averaged  forty-one  feet,  and  for  the 
last  three  months  forty-seven  feet  per  month, 
which  is  more  by  several  feet  than  the  esdmate 
of  the  commissioners.  A  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  excavating  the  west  end  of  the 
tunnel,  in  consequence  of  a  great  flow  of  water 
from  a  spring  about  ten  feet  below  the  grade, 
which  for  some  time  interrupted  the  work. 
This  has  been  in  a  measure  surmounted,  and 
there  is  no  reason^to  apprehend  Uiat  the  woris 
will  henceforth  be  materially  ddayed  from  anj 
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fflmOar  cause.  The  amount  appropriated  by 
the  Legislatore  for  the  enterprise,  inclading 
$800,000  granted  in  1865,  is  $8,000,000,  and 
ihe  total  expenditures  down  to  the  commence- 
ment of  1866  were  $2,484,943.  The  commis- 
sioners feel  confident  that  an  ontlay  of  about 
half  a  million  of  dollars  per  annum  is  all  that 
IS  now  required,  and  expect  ere  long  greater  re- 
sults from  such  an  expenditure  than  can  at  the 
present  time  be  obtained.  Much  of  the  labor 
azid  expense  has  thus  £Eur  been  in  the  nature  of 
preparation,  looking  to  a  period,  now  very  near 
at  hand,  when  the  work  will  progress  in  a  man- 
ner entirely  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  commissioners  give  sta- 
tistics of  transportation  between  the  East  and 
West,  to  show  the  necessity  for  the  completion 
of  the  tunnel  and  its  road.  The  practicability 
of  the  tunnel  having  been  doubted  by  many 
poisons,  a  survey  for  a  railroad  around  and 
over  the  Hoosac  Mountain  has  been  completed, 
and  estimates  made,  by  which  it  is  computed 
that,  instead  of  tunnelling  the  mountain,  the 
State  may  relinquish  the  tunnel  to  the  Troy 
and  Greenfield  Company,  and  proceed  to  build 
the  new  road  for  a  much  less  amount  of  money 
than  has  already  been  sunk  in  the  bore.  It  is 
said  that  the  road  over  the  mountain  could  be 
completed  within  a  year.  The  plan  contem- 
plates going  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
and  then  by  switches  making  a  detour  of  five 
miles. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  is  carried  on  to  a 
greater  extent  in  Massachusetts  than  in  any 
other  State.  The  following  table  shows  the 
operations  of  her  paper-mills  for  the  year  end- 
ing May  1,  1865  : 

Ifmn'ber  of  mills 77 

Tons  of  stock  consamed 84165 

Vtloeof   do.  $5,881,671 

Tons  of  printing  paper  made 6,077 

T«ln«of  da  |1,»22,626 

Tons  of  wrapping  paper  made 4,202 

Value  of  do.  $1,157,190 

Beams  of  writing  paper  made 003,989 

Talmof  do.  $2,681,004 

Tons  of  othtf  paper  made 8,221 

Valaeof        do.  |8,897,601 

Gapftal  inrcated $8,876,800 

Maka  employed 1,881 

Females  employed 1,928 

The  total  value  of  the  paper  manufactured 
during  the  year  was  $9,008,621. 

Wi3i  a  view  of  repeopling  the  waters  of  the 
Ckmneoticut  and  Merrimac  Rivers  with  salmon 
the  taking  of  which  was  formerly  a  lucrative 
brindti  of  industry,  a  commission  wad  appointed 
in  1865  to  investigate  the  matter  of  obstruc- 
tions to  the  passage  of  fish  up  those  rivers  by 
the  construction  of' dams  and  other  artificial 
obstacles.  The  commissioners,  in  their  report 
rendered  at  the  close  of  the  year,  arrive  at  the 
oonclasion  that  in  order  to  restock  the  Connec- 
ticut and  Merrimac  with  fish,  fishways  must 
be  built,  the  pollution  of  the  water  prevented, 
salmon  must  be  bred  at  the  head  of  the  rivers 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  the  use  of  weu^  and 
nets  be  forbidden  in  Connecticut.  They  think 
that  the  fishways  would  always  more  or  less 


seriously  injure  manufacturers.  Under  these 
conditions  a  moderate  supply  might  reasonably 
be  anticipated,  but  nothing  like  the  primitive 
abundance. 

Gov.  Andrew  having,  in  his  inaugural  ad 
di'ess  of  1865,  called  the  attention  of  tiie  Legis- 
lature to  the  excess  of  females  over  males  in 
Massachusetts,  amounting,  according  to  the 
census  of  1860,  to  87,517,  a  special  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  that  part  of  the  ad- 
dress relating  to  the  emigration  of  young  women 
to  the  West.  The  report  of  the  committee 
shows  that  there  is  abundance  of  occupation  in 
the  State  for  all  females  willing  and  having  the 
capacity  to  work,  and  that  durmg  1864  and  the 
early  part  of  1865,  the  demand  for  female  labor 
in  the  large  manufacturing  towns  was  always 
in  advance  of  the  supply,  notwithstanding  the 
introduction  of  large  numbers  of  young  women 
into  the  country  from  Europe.  The  committee 
accordingly  discouraged  any  project  for  sending 
the  surplus  female  population  to  such  Western 
States  as  have  an  excess  of  males. 

The  registration  report,  showing  the  vital 
statistics  of  Massachusetts  for  the  year  1868, 
was  laid  before  the  Legislature  of  1866.  The 
general  statistics  for  1863  were — 80,814  chil- 
dren bom  alive,  of  whom  15,692  were  males 
and  14j579  females;  10,878  couples  married, 
and  27,761  persons  died.  Compared  witii  the 
year  1862,  the  number  of  births  was  less  by 
1,961,  and  less  than  in  1861  by  5,181 ;  the  num- 
ber of  couples  married  was  lees  by  141,  and  the 
number  of  deaths  greater  by  4,777,  or  8,666 
greater  than  in  1861.  Compared  with  the  an- 
nual average  for  the  five  preceding  years,  there 
was  a  decrease  of  4,428  births,  or  5,787  less 
than  in  1860 ;  a  diminution  of  405  marriages^ 
or  1,529  less  than  in  1860,  and  an  increase  of 
5,652  deaths.  The  natural  increase  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  State,  that  is,  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths,  was,  therefore,  2,668,  which  is 
6,788  less  than  in  1862,  and  10,420  less  than  in 
the  year  1861.  Compared  with  the  returns  in 
1860,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  there 
were  5,787  fewer  births,  1,581  marriages,  and 
4,683  more  deaths.  Then  the  natural  increase 
of  population,  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths, 
was  12,988,  and  in  1868  it  was  only  2,663,  with 
a  probable  increase  of  at  least  25,000  inhab- 
itants. It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  ordinary 
relation  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  had 
become  altogether  deranged  during  those  three 
years,  in  consequence,  doubtless,  of  war  infiu- 
ences.  The  number  of  deaths  iiLthe  State  in 
1868  largely  exceeded  that  of  any  previous 
year,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

1869.      1861.     I860.     188A. 

82,099   24,080   88,068   20,976 
974    1,017    1,062     789 

This  increase  was  of  course  owing  to  the  war. 
The  number  of  male  largely  exceeds  the  num- 
ber of  female  deaths.  Li  1868  it  was  109  male^ 
to  100  females,  which  is  a  very  unusual  excess 
for  any  country.  Previous  to  1860  the  proper- 
portion  had  been  about  100  males  to  101  fe- 
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males.  The  average  of  the  twelve  years  end- 
ing in  1863,  was  one  death  to  52  persons  living. 
In  1868  it  was  one  to  45  persons.  The  deaths 
in  1868  were  distributed  rather  uniformly 
through  the  catalogue  of  diseases.  There  was, 
however,  condderable  increase  of  deaths  from 
dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  diphtheria.  I  he  most 
fatal  disease  was  consumption,  which  carried 
off  4,667  persons,  being  898  more  than  in  1862. 
A  general  view  of  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  more  important  classes  of  diseases  shows 
that  miasmatic  diseases  have  a  marked  pre- 
dominance in  the  interior  counties.  DLseases 
of  the  digestive  organs  and  bowels  are  distrib- 
uted over  the  State  apparently  with  no  geo- 
graphical distinctions.  For  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs  the  most  fatal  vicinity  is 
Barnstable  Oounty,  and  next  Nantucket  and 
Dukes,  Hampden,  Plymouth,  Essex,  Berkshire, 
Bristol,  Hampshire,  Middlesex,  Franklin,  Wor- 
cester, Norfolk,  Suffolk.  While  Suffolk  County 
is  more  exposed  to  acute  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
in  tubercular  diseases  it  holds  a  more  favorable 
position,  the  series  being:  Hampden,  Frank- 
lin, Worcester,  Norfolk,  Hampshire,  Barnstable, 
Middlesex,  Suffolk,  Nantucket  and  Dukes,  Es- 
sex, Bristol,  Plymouth.  In  developmental  dis- 
eases, the  county  of  Franklin  stands  at  the  head 
.  of  exemptions,  while  Hampden,  its  neighbor,  is 
least  exempt.  Compared  with  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  there  was  one  death  in  1,686  in 
Barnstable,  and  one  in  452  in  Hampden,  the 
average  for  the  State  being  one  in  794.  In 
general,  the  sthenic  diseases,  characterized  by 
inflammation  or  fever,  prevail  more  in  the  in- 
terior and  elevated  lands  than  on  the  seaboard ; 
while  those  of  the  asthenic  type  are  found  in 
largest  proportion  in  the  lowland  counties. 

The  report  of  the  Liquor  Commissioner  for 
1865,  shows  that  in  most  of  the  towns  of  the 
State  supplied  with  liquors  from  the  State 
agency,  there  has  been  more  care  manifested  in 
the  appointment  of  the  agent  and  the  regulation 
of  the  agencies  than  in  fprmer  years.  The 
amount  of  sales  from  September  80,  1864,  to 
October  1,  1865,  including  analyzation  and 
charges  for  trucking  and  package,  was  $239,- 
714.25;  commissions  $14,504.44;  total  $254,- 
218.69.  The  office  ana  travelling  expenses 
amounted  to  $8,845.23,  and  the  profits  of  the 
commissioner  to  $6,159.21.  A  conflict  has 
recently  arisen  between  the  liquor  dealers  and 
the  State,  on  the  question  whether  the  former 
are  not  protected  against  prohibitory  State 
legislation,  by  having  taken  out  a  license  to  sell 
under  the  iAernal  revenue  act  of  the  United 
States.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts 
decided  that  they  were  not,  and  the  question 
has  been  carried  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

The  annual  political  canvass  commenced  with 
the  meeting  of  the  Republican  convention  at 
Worcester,  on  September,  14th.  Gov.  An- 
drew having  declined,  after  five  years*  service  in 
the  executive  chair,  to  be  again  a  candidate, 
the  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Bullock,  late  Spet^er 


of  the  House  of  Representatives^  tv  as  nominatea 
in  his  place.  A  special  series  of  resolotiona 
were  unanimously  adopted,  declaring  "that  ia 
the  death  of  Richard  Oobden,  late  a  member 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  we  fed  that 
our  country  has  lost  one  of  its  most  earnest  wd 
devoted  friends,  and  we  mourn  his  loss  as  that 
of  a  great  bene&ctor  of  the  human  race,**  ex- 
pressing joy  that  he,  having  done  so  mnch  in 
our  great  cause,  had  lived  long  enough  to  be 
assured  of  its  certain  and  glorious  triumph; 
and  recognizing  how  much  we  owe  to  Lis  co- 
adjutor, John  Bright,  who  stood  as  a  fearless 
friend  of  our  country  and  its  cause.  Among 
the  regular  resolutions  adopted  were  those  ex- 
pressing confidence  in  President  Johnson,  agree- 
ing witi^  him  that  treason  is  the  greatest  of 
crimes,  and  deserves  condign  punishment;  and 
the  following : 

Beaohedy  That  the  entire  paciflcatioD  of  the  conn- 
trj  and  the  restoration  of  order  is  an  object  of  the 
first  importance,  and  one  which  requires  the  ex^ 
else  of  the  most  deliberate  and  cautions  wisdom,  io 
order  that  there  may  be  no  necessitjof  retradogoar 
steps;  and  we  agree  with  the  Republicans  of  reno- 
BTlvania,  who,  in  their  recent  State  conTentioD,  de> 
Glared  that  **  the  |>eople  lately  in  rebellion  cannot  be 
safely  intrusted  with  the  political  rights  which  they 
forfeited  by  their  treason,  until  they  hare  proved 
their  acceptanceof  the  results  of  the  war  bj  incor- 
porating them  in  constitutional  provisions,  and  se- 
curing to  all  within  their  borders  'the  inalienable 
right  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.'" 
And  we  call  upon  Congress^  before  wnom  mo^t 
speedily  come  the  whole  question  of  reorganizing  the 
Southern  communities,  to  see  to  it  that  the  wv^ 
people,  white  or  black,  shall  hare  the  most  perfect 
guarantees  for  safety  before  any  final  steps  are  taken 
toward  the  readmission  of  the  rerolted  people  of  the 
South  to  their  forfeited  rights. 

BeioUedy  That  we  siknd  by  the  pledge  giren  bj 
the  convention  which  nominated  Lincom  and  John- 
son in  1864,  and  will  not  only  ''  maintain  the  acU  and 
f>roclamations  by  which  the  Government  b  *etf;dc- 
ence  has  aimed  a  death-blow  at  the  gigantic  evil  "of 
slavery,  but  will  continue  to  ask  for  snch  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution  as  will  prohibit  the  eiist- 
euce  of  that  institution  in  every  part  of  the  country; 
that  we  claim  that  no  slaveholding  constitution,  Isw. 
or  custom  broken  up  or  placed  lu  the  mercy  of  we 
(Government  by  the  act  of  rebellion,  shall  be  repaired 
or  reinstated  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  tendency 
of  practically  re^nslaving  the  enfranchised  bUcb. 
ana  leaving  loyal  men  under  the  control  of  rebel 
power.  And  we  warn  the  people  that  the  pnrpose 
and  intent  of  the  party  which  plunged  the  country 
into  war  in  1860  and  declared  it  a  failure  in  18W,«*<* 
sacrifice  all  which  has  been  secured  to  liberty  by  a 
four  years*  contest,  by  repudiatinj?  its  former  de- 
mands for  universal  suffirage,  and  aO  for  the  sake  of 
place  and  power.  .   , 

Besohedy  That  so  long  as  any  important  P?"^^ 
questions  growing  out  of  the  war  remain  unaqjnst<?d, 
no  part  of  the  powers  of  the  Government  «t°  ''J 
safely  committed  to  any  politfcal  party  composed  ot 
Southern  men  who  were  lately  rebels  in  arms  ami 
Northern  men  who  in  national  convention,  onlr  • 
year  ago,  declared  that  "after  four  years  of  fwlure 
to  restore  the  Union  by  the  experiment  of  war, 
during  which,  under  the  pretence  of  military  ne- 
cessity, a  war  power  higher  than  the  Constitution, 
the  Constitution  itself  has  been  disregarded  in  ej^ 

5 art,  and  public  and  private  right  alike  trodd^ 
own,  and  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country 
essentially  impaired,  justice,  humanity,  hbmr,  ana 
the  public  welfare  demand  that  immedia*^  efforts  oe 
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made  for  a  oetsatioii  of  bostnities."  And  ftirtber, 
xwolred,  that  no  confidence  ought  to  be  placed  in 
the  professions  of  an  organization  that  declared  the 
necessary  protection  of  the  polls  fVom  the  assaults 
of  mfBans  and  traitors  to  be  "  a  shameful  violation 
of  the  Constitution,"  which  ought  to  be  **  held  as 
reTohitionarj  and  resisted,''  and  that  now  seeks  to 
reinstate  itself  in  power  by  nominating  soldiers  and 
proTOSt  marshals,  and  passing  resolutions  of  confi- 
dence in  a  Bepubucan  administration. 

Retolvedj  That  we  haye  no  theories  to  promulgate 
in  relation  to  the  right  of  suffirage.  But  as  a  practi- 
cal  question  we  declare  that  so  long  as  the  grand 
issues  of  the  day  are  the  maintenance  of  the  GoTem- 
menty  the  completed  integrity  of  the  Union,  the 
nreserration  of  the  nationiu  credit  and  the  national 
ndtb,  and  the  extirpation  of  slavery,  no  test  can  be 
made  or  encouraged  which  will  admit  to  the  elective 
fraaehise  rebel  soldiers  and  traitorous  politicians, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  exclude  loyal  men  of  equal 
intelligence,  thousands  of  whom  have  *bome  arms 
and  shed  tneir  blood  in  the  nation's  defence,  and 
whose  rotes  may  be  indispensable  hereafter,  as  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  said,  in  his  letter  to  Gov.  Hahn,  of 
Louisiana,  "  to  keep  the  jewel  of  liberty  in  the  fam- 
ily of  freedom.''  such  tests  cannot  stand  the  soru- 
tmy  of  the  loyal  American  people.  If  incorporated 
into  the  new'constitutions  of  the  Southern  States, 
Congress  should  rectify  the  abuse  and  maintain  the 
vubHe  &ith  toward  the  freedmen,  while  it  provides 
for  the  peace,  solvency,  and  security  of  the  country. 

The  Democratic  committee  met  at  Worcester, 
on  September  28tb,  and  nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor, GcD.  Darius  N.  Oonch.  Among  the  res- 
dntions  adopted,  were  the  following : 

Sesolved,  That  the  people  regard  the  subordination 
of  military  to  civil  nile^  the  restoration  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  courts,  with  trial  bj  jury,  and  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  eorpuSf  an  economical  administration 
of  the  Government,  and  the  recognition  of  the  equal- 
ity^ of  the  States^  as  essential  to  the  peace  and  well- 
being  of  the  nation ;  and  all  eflforts  to  force  any  rule 
of  suffrage  upon  any  State  against  the  will  of  the 
people  thereof  are  subversive  of  the  principles  of  our 
Government. 

Beadttd,  That  we  recognixe  the  obligations  by 
which  the  whole  resources  of  the  country  are  pledged 
to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt;  and  that  we  oe- 
Heve  the  burden  of  the  debt  should  be  borne  equally 
by  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  the  whole  property 
ex  the  coontrv,  real  and  personal,  should  bo  suoject 
to  all  needful  regulations;  but  we  do  not  believe 
in  a  system  of  uixation  which  places  the  burden 
of  the  debt  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  producing 
classes. 

B€»olv^,  That  in  order  that  the  public  debt  may 
more  justly  and  easily  be  met,  we  earnestly  desire 
the  speedy  restoration  of  all  the  States  to  their  proper 
position  in  the  Union,  so  that  a  standing  army  and 
Its  expense  may  be  avoided,  and  the  industry  of  the 
whole  country  have  every  advantage,  and  its  wealth 
tbereby  be  rapidly  increased. 

Bmohed,  That  in  the  plan  of  President  Johnson  to 
restore  the  States  latelv  in  rebellion  to  their  proper 
position  in  the  Union,  leaving  each  State  to  regulate 
the  question  of  suffrage  for  itself,  "a  power  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  States  comprising  the  Federal 
tlnion  have  rightly  exercised  from  the  origin  of  the 
Government  to  the  present  time,'*  we  reco^ize  a 
jost  appreciation  of  the  Constitutional  relations  of 
nie  several  States  to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
that  enlarged  statesmanship  which  looks  to  the  per- 
manent peace  and  happiness  of  a  great  people  ;  and 
ji  the  prosecution  of  tnat  plan  we  pledge  to  him  our 
rigorous  and  hearty  support. 

The  election  took  place  on  November  6th, 
with  the  following  result  for  Governor : 
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A.  H.  Bullock,  BepubUoan 69,913 

D.N.  Gonoh, Democrat 21,240 

Minority  for  Bollock 48,067 

The  following  was  the  result  of  the  election 
for  members  of  the  Legislature: 

SMute.  HooMk  Joiatlwllot. 

Bepubllcans 89  821  260 

Democrats 1  19  20- 

BepubUcan  mijorltj, 88  202  240 

An  election  was  also  held  in  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional district  to  fill  a  vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  resignation  of  D.  W.  Gooch,  member 
elect  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress.  Gen.  N.  P. 
Banks,  Republican,  was  returned  by  8,128  votes 
to  1,988  for  Thomas  J.  Greenwood,  Democrat. 

McAllister,  Hon.  Matthew  Hall,  an 
American  jurist  and  statesman,  bom  in  Savan- 
nah, Geo.,  November  26,  1800,  died  at  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  December  19,  1865.  He  was 
educated  at  Princeton  College,  Kew  Jersey, 
and  bred  to  the  law,  in  which  profession  for 
three  generations  members  of  his  family  have 
achieved  distinction.  In  1827  he  received 
from  President  John  Quincy  Adams  the 
appointment  of  United  States  District  Attorney 
for  the  State  of  Georgia,  at  a  time  when 
energy  and  legal  ability  were  requisite  to 
adjust  the  threatened  difficulties,  on  account 
of  her  Indian  lands,  between  Georgia  and  the 
General  Government.  This  post  had  been  pre- 
viously held  by  his  father,  under  the  appoint- 
ment of  General  Washington.  For  many 
years  Jjidge  McAllister  was  a  resident  of  Sa- 
vannah, where  he  was  distinguished  as  an  able 
lawyer  and  an  influential  political  leader;  in 
the  first  capacity  he  evinced  the  generosity  of 
his  heart  by  invariably  refusing  to  plead 
against  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature,  always 
preferring  at  a  sacrifice  to  support  the  cause  of 
the  defence ;  and  in  the  latter  capacity  as  a 
politician,  he  was  an  unflinching  advocate  for 
the  Union.  When,  in  1882,  the  attempt  was 
made  to  engraft  the  doctrines  of  nullifica- 
tion upon  the  policy  of  the  South,  he  boldly 
ranged  himself  with  the  defenders  of  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution,  and  in  the  heated 
discussions  of  that  period  exhibited  a  breadth 
of  knowledge,  a  logical  power,  and  a  fervid 
eloquence  which  soon  marked  him  for  a  popu- 
lar leader.  He  was  for  some  years  Mayor  of 
Savannah,  and  in  that  capacity  won  for  him- 
self an  honorable  renown  for  his  maintenance 
of  the  rights  of  the  humble  and  lowly.  An- 
drew Marshall,  a  slave,  but  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary talent,  piety,  and  eloquence,  was 
the  pastor  of  a  colored  Baptist  Church  in  the 
city,  and  as  such  was  permitted  by  Mayor  Mc- 
Alli&ter  to  exercise  his  calling,  though  prohib- 
ited by  a  local  law  from  doing  so,  and  his  right 
to  preach  was  defended  by  the  Mayor  before  a 
civil  tribunal  with  such  eflTect  that  he  wa? 
never  subsequently  molested.  For  these  deed  a 
of  kindness  the  people  of  color  in  Savannah 
were  accustomed  for  years  to  pray  publicly  for 
Mr.  McAllister  in  their  churches.    At  the  age 
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of  thirty-five  he  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent, and  inflaential  members  of  the  I^gisla- 
tnro  of  Georgia,  and  subsequently,  for  five  suc- 
cessive years,  represented  Savannah  in  the 
State  Senate,  daring  which  time,  in  the  face 
of  a  vigorous  and  persistent  opposition,  he 
effected  a  radical  and  most  beneficial  change  m 
the  judicial  system  of  that  State,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of 
Errors.  In  1846  he  became  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  governorship  of  Greorgia, 
and,  though  his  party  were  in  a  hopeless  mi- 
nority, such  was  his  personal  popularity  that 
he  was  defeated  only  by  a  small  vote,  and, 
three  years  afterwards,  represented  his  native 
State,  as  one  of  the  delegates  at  krge,  in  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  which  nomi- 
nated General  Cass  for  the  Presidency.  On 
the  discovery  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
Pacific^  Mr.  McAllister,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  with 
a  family  consisting  of  a  wife  and  six  children, 
some  of  whom  were  still  dependent  upon  his 
personal    exertions,   courageously  abandoned 

Professional  and  political  preferment,  to  venture 
is  fortunes  amid  the  hardships  and  unparal- 
leled energies  of  that  distant  coast. 

In  1865  he  received  fi'om  President  Franklin 
Pierce  the  appointment  of  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Judge  for  the  State  of  California.  Titles 
and  claims  were  in  a  chaotic  state  throughout 
that  wealthy  country.  Mexican  and  English 
law  conflicted  at  many  points;  the  deeds  and 
boundaries  of  estates  were  exposed  to  every 
variety  of  trespass  and  chicanery ;  mines  of 
untold  wealth,  the  stoppage  of  whi^h  for  a 
single  day  involved  thousands  of  dollars,  were 
subject  to  his  imunction  and  a^udication ;  and 
the  industry  and  fortunes  of  innumerable  fami- 
lies were  dependent  upon  his  firmness  and 
legal  ability.  His  record  speaks  for  itself;  his 
decisions  were  reaffirmed  and  sustained  at 
Washington ;  and  thus,  much  of  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  California  is  due  to  the  labors 
and  honesty  of  Judge  McAllister,  the  first 
United  States  Circuit  Judge  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  His  opinions  have  been  published  by 
one  of  his  sons.  During  his  Judgeship  there 
arose  the  noted  struggle  between  the  citizens 
of  San  Francisco  and  the  State  Courts;  but 
when  an  appeal  was  made  to  his  authority, 
and  the  Vigilance  Committee  had  become  ex- 
aggerated beyond  the  intention  of  its  origina- 
tors, and  continued  to  exist  alone  through  fear 
of  the  consequences  from  such  a  usurpation  of 
authority,  it  was  disbanded  by  the  judicious 
firmness  of  Judge  McAllister,  who  was  cou- 
rageously supported  in  his  enforcement  of  re- 
spect for  the  United  States  authority,  by  Ad- 
miral Farragut,  then  Commander  Farragut  of 
the  Navy  Yard  at  Mare  Island,  California, 
Law  and  order  were  re-established,  and  those 
who  were  violent  against  the  action  of  Judge 
McAllister  became  his  firm  admirers. 

Judge  McAllister  received  from  Columbia 
College,  New  York,  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  at  the  same  time  in  which  it 


was  conferred  upon  his  brother-iii^Wf^ilM 
late  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  of  New  York.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  California  he  contributed 
largely  toward  the  erection  of  a  church  edifice 
in  San  Francisco,  as  he  had  previously  oodper- 
ated  in  the  establishment  of  several  churches 
in  his  native  State.  Failing  health  oompeUed 
him  to  resign  his  position  as  Circuit  Judge  in 
1862,  and  from  that  time  till  his  death  he  re- 
mained in  private  life.  Of  Judge  McAllister's 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  it  may  be  gen- 
erally observed  that  he  possessed  in  hs^y 
combination  the  shrewd  practical  sense,  the 
keen  analytical  power,  and  the  strong  moral 
feehng  which  characterized  his  Scottish  ances- 
try, and  the  fervid  imagination  and  the  chir- 
alrous  hoftor  which  grow  out  of  aristocrstic 
systems  and  ripen  under  tropical  skies.  His 
learning  was  both  extensive  and  varied;  his 
style,  whether  in  speaking  or  in  writing,  dear 
and  rich;  and  his  language  apt  and  predse. 
His  manners  were  of  the  old  school,  so  courtly 
and  so  gentle  that  they  won  for  him  affection 
and  commanded  for  him  respect  He  was 
kind  and  generous  to  all  vrith  whom  he  oame 
in  contact;  and  young  practitioners  espedally, 
who  in  their  early  struggles  are  often  checked 
and  wounded  by  the  frosty  patronage,  the 
trampling  jealousy,  or  the  stem  severity  of 
their  seniors,  ever  found  in  him  a  discriminat- 
ing adviser  and  a  sympathizing  friend.  His 
published  works  were  few — ^fewer  than  they 
should  have  been,  with  his  high  intellectnal 
power  and  his  graceful  and  elegant  style.  A 
"  Eulogy  on  President  Jackson,"  and  a  volume 
of  his  legal  opinions  published  by  one  of  his 
sons,  are  the  principal  monuments  which  re- 
main of  his  intellectual  labors  and  his  imtliing 
mental  industry. 

MoCARTEE,  Rev.  Robkbt,  D.  D.,  an  Ameri- 
can Presbyterian  clergyman,  bom  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  September  30,  1791,  died  at 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  March  12,  1866.  His  famUy 
were  of  Scotch  origin,  and  his  father  was  a  rul- 
ing elder  in  the  Soots  Presbyterian  Church  of 
which  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  was  the  distinguished 
pastor.  Young  McCartee,  after  a  very  thorough 
course  of  preparation,  entered  Columbia  Col- 
lege, and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1808,  and 
leaving  college  conmienced  the  study  of  law, 
and  was  in  due  time  admitted  to  the  New  York 
bar,  where  his  intellectual  and  social  qualities, 
his  close  application  to  legal  studies,  and  his 
graceful  eloquence,  soon  won  him  reputation, 
and  would  m  a  few  years  have  given  him  a 
leading  position  among  the  profession.  Aftei 
two  or  three  years  of  practice,  however,  having 
become  a  professor  of  religion,  he  felt  celled 
to  give  his  talents  and  his  Ufe  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  accordingly  entered  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  tlie  Associate  Re- 
formed Church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  tiie 
head  of  which  was  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  John 
M.  Mason,  D.  D.,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  great 
reputation.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
April,  1816,  and  received  calls  from  numeroTS 
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▼aeant  ohnrohes  to  settle  as  their  pastor.    He 
finally  accepted  that  of  the  Old  Soots  Ohorch, 
in  Spmce  Street,  Philadelphia.    He   entered 
upon  his  labors  there  in  the  antnmn  of  1816, 
bat  was  not  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor 
till  May,  1817.    Soon  after  his  settlement  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Jessie,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  Divie  Bethnne.    His  labors  in 
connection  with  the  Spmce  Street  Church  were 
abundant  and  very  successful.    The  church, 
which  at  his  coming  was  weak  in  numbers  was 
grestly  increased  and   strengthened,  and  the 
congregation  filled  the  house  to  overflowing. 
The  prejudices  of  the  older  members  were, 
however,  very  strong,  and  their  adherence  to 
old  habits  and  forms  so  strenuous,  that  the 
young  pastor  found  his  position  on«  of  great 
discomfort,  and  he  resigned  his  charge  on  the 
31st  of  April,  1821.    He  had  expected  to  re- 
move to  Baltimore  on  leaving  Philadelphia, 
but  receiving  an  urgent  call  from  tiie  Irish 
Presbyterian    Ohurdi,    then    worshipping    in 
Orange  Street,  New  York,  he  accepted  it,  and 
was  installed  as  its  pastor  in  1822.    The  church 
was  at  til  at  time  composed  of  only  about  thirty 
members,  mostly  emigrants  fVom  Ireland,  and 
its  house  of  worship  was  badly  located,  and  in 
erery  respect  unattractive.    By  his  strenuous 
efforts  and  influence  a  valuable  and  pleasant 
site  was  obtained  in  Canal  Street,  on  favorable 
tenns,  and  a  new  edifice  of  ample  dimensions 
erected  upon  it    Here   Mr.   McCartee   soon 
gathered  one  of  the  largest  congregations  in 
the  city,  and  in  a  few  years  had  a  communing 
membership  numbering  more  than  one  thou- 
sand names.    From  being  the  feeblest  society 
in  New  York,  his  church  became  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  influential  in  the  Presby- 
terian denomination.    To  this  church  Dr.  Mc- 
Cartee (ho  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from 
Columbia    College    in   1831)   sustained    quite 
other  relations  than  those  of  the  pastors  of  the 
city  generally.    While  laboring  constantly  and 
inde&tigably  as  preacher  and  pastor,  he  was 
also  the  adviser,  the  legal  counsellor,  and  in- 
formally the  magistrate  of  his  congregation. 
The  troubles,  difficulties,  and  anxieties  of  even 
the  humblest  and  most  timid  were  freely  un- 
bosomed to  him,  and  his  counsel,  sympathy, 
and   wise    decision,  most   heartily  bestowed. 
The  bnrden  and  responsibility  of  such  a  position 
in  a  congregation  so  large,  forbade  his  indul- 
genee  in  the  pursuits  of  scholarship,  or  his  de- 
votion of  any  considerable  time  to  belles-let- 
tres studies  for  which  he  had  a  strong  inclina- 
tion, and  eventually  made  such  inroads  upon 
his  remarkably  vigorous  constitution  as  to  com- 
pd  him  to  seek,  in  1886,  a  less  laborious  and 
exiting  sphere  of  labor.    In  that  year  he  be- 
came pastor  of  a  small  Presbyterian  church  at 
Port  Carbon,  Schuylkill  County,  Penn.,  where. 
in  addition  to  other  and  more  directly  pastoral 
labors,  he  gave  great  attention  to  the  mtellec- 
toal  improvement  of  the  miners  of  that  region, 
anil  oi^nized  a  Lyceum  of  Natural  History 
among  them,  to  incite  them  to  the  study  of 
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the  sciences  bearing  on  their  own  pursuits. 
In  the  spring  of  1840,  with  renovated  health, 
he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Groshen,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  and  again 
assumed  his  appropriate  position  as  a  leader 
and  religious  teacher.  Here  he  had  a  long  and 
vigorous  contest,  at  first  almost  single-handed, 
against  those  whom  he  deemed  as  violating  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath.  At  first  many  of  his  old 
friends  were  alienated,  but  in  the  end  he  car- 
ried his  point,  and  they  acknowledged  the 
iustice  and  manliness  of  his  course.  In  1849 
e  removed  to  Newburgh,  to  become  the  pastor 
of  the  Union  Presbyterian  Church,  and  while 
residing  there  (in  1855)  lost  his  excellent  and 
devoted  wife.  In  1856  he  was  recalled  to 
New  York,  to  take  charge  of  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Church  in  Twenty-fifth  Street,  which 
was  to  be  united  with  the  Westminster  Church 
in  Twenty-second  Street.  This  union  was  hap- 
pily effected,  the  heavy  debt  which  oppressed 
the  church  removed  by  his  earnest  efforts,  and 
then,  though  with  a  mind  still  vigorous  and 
active,  bat  with  his  physical  powers  impaired 
by  disease,  he  retired  from  pastoral  duties  in 
1862,  and  removed  to  Yonkers,  where  the  brief 
remainder  of  his  days  was  passed. 

MoCLURE,  Alexander  Wilson,  D.  D.,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
and  author,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1808, 
died  at  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  September  20,  1865. 
He  studied  in  the  Latin  School  of  Boston,  and 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  entered  Yale  College. 
After  spending  two  years  at  New  Haven,  his 
relations  were  transferred  to  Amherst  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1827.  During  the 
last  term  of  his  senior  year,  there  was  a  pow- 
erftil  revival  of  religion  in  college,  of  which  he 
was  a  very  marked  subject.  From  this  time  for- 
ward he  looked  to  the  ministry  with  singleness 
of  purpose,  never  taking  into  consideration  any 
other  pursuit  in  life.  He  immediately  entered 
upon  his  theological  studies  at  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  then  conducted  by  Drs. 
Porter,  Woods,  and  Stuart,  whom  he  ever  held 
in  great  honor.  He  graduated  at  Andover  in 
1830.  After  preaching  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  two 
years,  he  was  ordained  there  in  1832.  A  pow- 
erful revival  of  religion  during  these  two  years 
saved  that  church  from  extinction.  He  contin- 
ued pastor  there  eleven  years,  during  which  time 
there  were  many  conversions,  adding  gi^eatly 
to  the  strength  of  the  church.  After  the  dis- 
solution of  his  pastoral  relation  to  the  Maiden 
church,  he  became  acting  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  St.  Augustine,  Florida.  At 
that  time  there  was  a  military  post  established 
there,  embracing  two  hundred  or  three  hun- 
dred soldiers,  together  with  the  general  and 
his  staff.  He  labored  with  great  assiduity 
among  the  soldiers,  as  well  as  in  a  general  way 
in  the  cause  of  temperance,  until  the  ofiicer  in 
charge  told  him  that  the  guard-house,  which 
had  been  generally  crowded  with  occnpanta, 
of  late  had  little  occasion  to  be  used.  He  per- 
severed in  these  labors  with  great  benefit  to 
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the  oommnnity,  nnder  obstacles  and  diBConr- 
agements  that  would  almost  have  appalled  any 
other  man.  From  thence  he  retnrned  to  Bos- 
ton, and  soon  after  commenced  the  publication 
of  the  "Christian  Observatory,"  which  he 
edited  more  than  three  years.  He  assisted 
also  three  years  in  conducting  the  "Puritan 
Recorder,"  then  edited  by  Dr.  Parsons  Oooke. 
About  this  time  he  was  recalled  to  his  own 
church  in  Maiden,  where  he  remained  a  few 
years,  and  was  then  installed  over  the  Dutch 
Reformed  church  in  Grand  Street,  Jersey  Oity. 
He  remained  pastor  of  that  church  three  years, 
and  on  his  dismission,  at  once  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  American  and 
Foreign  Christian  Union,  in  place  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Baird,  resigned.  In  the  first  vear  of  his  secre- 
taryship he  was  appointed  cnapldn  at  Rome. 
At  the  anniversanes  of  the  great  benevolent 
societies  in  London  and  Paris,  he  represented 
his  own  society  iu  public  addresses.  He  spent 
much  time  in  Paris  in  making  arrangements 
and  collecting  subscriptions  for  erecting  a 
chapel  there.  After  his  return  to  the  United 
States  he  occupied  himself  very  earnestly  in 
measures  to  secure  the  erection  of  the  Paris 
chapel.  TJiis  object  was  happily  effected  after 
having  been  talked  of  in  vain  by  good  men 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  following 
spring,  March,  1859,  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  the  asthma  with  great  violence,  at  Rutland, 
Vermont,  on  a  journey,  which  soon  disabled 
him  from  active  labors,  and  from  which  he 
never  folly  recovered.  Dr.  McClure  published 
a  large  number  of  works  during  his  ministry, 
among  which  are  the  following :  A  little  tract 
called  the  "Life  Boat,"  which  had  a  wide  cir- 
culation— ^it  was  called  "An  Allegory;" 
"  Four  Lectures  on  Ultra  Universalism,"  three 
editions,  two  volumes  of  the  "Lives  of  the 
Chief  Fathers  of  New-England,"  in  the  series 
published  by  the  Mass.  S.  8.  Society,  and 
"  Translators  Reviewed,"  giving  a  biographical 
sketch  of  each  translator  concerned  in  King 
James'  version.  This  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Publication  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church.  Dr.  McClure  was  a  man  of  extensive 
learning,  a  sound  divine,  and  warm  and  faith- 
fal  in  his  friendships. 

MEDILL,  Hon.  William,  ex-Governor  of 
Ohio,  bom  in  Newcastle  County,  Delaware,  in 
1805,  died  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  September  2, 
1665.  He  received  a  thorough  academical  edu- 
cation, studied  law,  and  having  removed  to 
Ohio,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that  State  in 
1832.  He  was  soon  after  elected  to  the  State 
Legislature,  and  gained  some  distinction  as  one 
of  the  Democratic  leaders ;  was  twice  elected 
Speaker,  and  was  a  Representative  in  Congress 
from  that  State  from  1889  to  1843.  Under  the 
administration  of  President  Polk  he  was  ap- 
pointed first  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  and 
subsequently  held  the  office  of  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  the  duties  of  which  position  he 
discharged  with  great  acceptability.  When 
delegates  were  elected  to  the  Constitutional 


Convention,  by  which  the  present  constitatloc 
of  Ohio  was  framed,  Mr.  Medill  was  elected  w 
one  of  the  delegates  from  Fmrfield  County.  Of 
the  Constitutional  Ci>nvention  he  was  chosec 
the  presiding  officer,  and  he  received  the  award 
of  the  members  thereof  as  a  presiding  officer 
of  rare  excellence.  At  the  first  election  under 
the  present  constitution  he  was  deoted  Liec- 
tenant-G^vemor  by  the  Democratic  party,  and 
succeeded  to  the  Governorship  by  reason  of  Gov. 
Wood  having  resigned  the  GoTemoraiiip  and 
accepted  the  consulship  to  Valparaiso.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1853,  Mr.  Medill  was  elected  Governor,  and 
served  out  the  term  of  his  office.  Under  Pres- 
ident Buchanan  he  held  the  position  of  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury.  The  duties  of  every 
trust  reposed  in  Mr.  Medill  were  discharged 
with  ability  and  strict  fidelity.  In  his  pablie 
and  private  relations  he  was  a  man  of  great 
purity  of  character.  In  bis  politics  he  was  a 
Democrat,  true  and  unfaltering. 

MEEK,  Hon.  Alexander  Beaufobt,  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  and  author,  bom  in  South  Caroli- 
na in  1814,  died  at  Columbus,  Miss.,  November 
80,  1865.  His  father,  a  physician  and  dergy- 
man  of  the  Methodist  Church,  removed  with 
his  family  to  Alabama  in  1819  and  settled  at 
Tuscaloosa.  The  son  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Alabama,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1836,  where  his  logic^  legal  research, 
wit,  and  eloquence  gave  him  at  once  a  place  in 
the  front  rank  of  his  legal  compeers.  He 
served  in  1836  in  the  Seminole  war,  and  was 
soon  after  appointed  Attorney-General  of  his 
State,  which  office  he  abandoned  for  an  edi- 
torial position,  as  more  in  consonance  with  the 
literary  bent  of  his  mind.  In  1842  he  became 
Judge  of  the  Countv  Court  of  Tuscaloosa,  and 
during  his  term  of  office  published  a  iweftil 
"Digest"  of  the  laws  of  the  State.  In  1S45 
he  held  the  post  of  law  clerk,. in  the  office  of 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  at  Washington, 
and  in  1846  was  appointed  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  for  Southern  Alabama,  winch 
post  he  held  for  four  years,  the  next  five  b«ng 
devoted  to  editorial  duties,  during  which  time 
he  was  elected,  in  1866,  to  the  State  Legiab- 
ture,  where  he  originated  and  carried  out  the 
Free  School  system  of  the  State.  In  1854  he 
was  appointed  Judge  of  Probate  for  Mobile 
County,  from  which  office  he  was  omrted  at 
the  next  election  by  the  Know-5?^othing  partr, 
who  then  held  the  reins  of  power  in  Mobile 
In  1856  he  was  a  Democratic  Prewdentiw 
Elector,  and  also  in  1860,  when  he  supported 
Mr.  Breckinridge.  In  1869  he  was  reelected 
to  the  Le^slature,  and  chosen  Speaker  of  that 
body,  an  office  which  he  ffiled  with  a  grace  and 
dignity  and  thorough  knowledge  of  pariiamw- 
tary  usages  which  can  never  be  forgotten  by 
his  associates.  For  years  prior  to  his  dwth, 
however,  his  attention  was  mwnly  ^®^^*^  *? 
literary  pursuits,  and  in  1856  he  published 
"  Red  Eagle,"  an  historic  poem  of  the  Credr 
war,  which  was  soon  followed  by  '*  Songs  w 
the  South,"  and  "  Romantic  Passages  :^.  South- 
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western  History,"  a  prose  volume  for  which 
his  profoond  interest  in  the  subject  and  the 
researches  of  early  years  fiimished  him  abun- 
dant materials,  which  were  clothed  with  all 
the  beauties  of  his  diction  and  the  graces  of 
his  poetio  x>en.  These  works  attained  a  wide- 
spread reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  being 
lughly  lauded  by  the  English  press.  His  next 
undertaking  was  a  "  History  of  Alabama,"  for 
which  he  was  arranging  and  compiling  the 
abundant  materials  at  his  disposal,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  hand  of  death  prevented  the  com- 
pletion of  his  greatest  work,  and  the  his- 
toric annals  of  his  State  have  suffered  an  irre- 
parable loss.  The  personal  appearance  of 
Judge  Heek  was  very  striking,  and  would 
arrest  attention  in  any  concourse.  Kising  to 
the  oommanding  height  of  six  feet  four  inches, 
he  towered  above  the  heads  of  common  men, 
and  it  was  a  favorite  jest  among  his  friends  tliat 
although  "  MeeJ^  he  was  by  no  means  lowly." 
His  eyes  were  blue,  his  complexion  florid,  his 
forehead  high  and  massive,  features  good,  and 
w1m»i  lit  up  by  his  genial  smile,  remarkably 
attractive.  His  conversational  powers  were 
Inrilliant,  his  fund  of  anecdote  exhaustless,  his 
wit  free  and  flashing,  and  his  knowledge  of 
men  and  manners  and  literature  thorough. 
Judge  Meek  was  an  accomplished,  and  skilful 
cheffi-player,  and  achieved  much  ^stinction  in 
competition  with  some  of  the  most  eminent 
(^ess-players  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe. 

Metals,  Some  Points  m  the  Wobking  of. 
Iron  of  Rema^hable  Purity. — ^Dr.  Stahlschmidt 
has  obtained  with  better  success  than  other 
chemists  the  nitride  of  iron,  by  means  of  passing 
ammoniacal  gas  through  a  tube  heated  to  duU 
redness,  and  containing  the  sublimed  protochlo- 
ride  of  that  metaL  Among  the  products  of  the 
reaction  is  the  new  nitride,  JO'e4,  which  remains 
in  the  tube. 

By  decomposing  with  hydrogen  the  compound 
named,  the  author  succeeded  in  separating  iron 
in  a  state  of  very  remarkable  purity.  He  de- 
scribes the  metal  in  this  condition  as  '^  of  a  sil- 
ver-white color,  extraordinarily  ductile,  and  so 
soft  that  it  may  with  ease  be  cut  with  a  knife. 
It  oxidizes  in  the  air  as  readily  as  ordinary  iron, 
and  in  moist  air  more  readily.  It  possesses  the 
prc^>erty  of  condensing  water  on  its  surface 
when  in  contact  with  atmospheric  mr."  Its 
^tecific  gravity  is  as  low  as  6.03.  It  dissolves 
in  adds  without  leaving  the  slightest  residue ; 
and  it  appears  to  be  purer  than  any  iron  ob- 
tained by  any  other  method. 

Ezceedinghf  Ha/rd  Iron, — Some  years  ago, 
M.  Gaudin  found  that  by  heating  iron,  tolerably 
free  from  carbon,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
boron  and  to  a  very  high  temperature,  he  ob- 
tained a  product  which  could  not  be  forged,  but 
which  possessed  extraordinary  hardness.  He 
has  now  found  that  an  equally  hard  iron  may 
be  produced  by  adding  to  ordinary  cast-iron  in 
ftisun  some  phosphate  of  iron  and  peroxide  of 
manganese.    The  product   cannot  be  forged. 


but  it  casts  easily ;  and  it  is  therefore  applica- 
ble to  the  construction  of  such  machines  or 
parts  of  them  as  require  extreme  hardness, 
rather  than  tenacity.  The  metal  so  produced 
is,  moreover,  singularly  sonorous ;  and  M.  Gau- 
din has  proposed  it  as  a  material  for  bells. 

Cast-iron  and  Steel  hardened  toith  Tungsten. 
— ^M.  Gaudin  finds  tliat  a  metal  still  harder 
than  that  just  referred  to,  is  produced  by  ad- 
dition of  tungsten  to  the  materials  for  cast- 
iron.  He  states  that,  as  a  material  for  cutting 
rocks,  this  tungsten  iron  surpasses  every  thing 
previously  known ;  and  that  crystals  of  it  will 
cut  glass  as  readily  as  the  diamond. 

A  statement  appears  in  the  Mechanics^  Maga- 
zine^ September  8, 1865,  to  the  effect  that  the 
tungsten  steel  so  much  talked  of  a  few  years 
since,  and  in  the  processes  for  which  Mr.  Mushet 
especially  was  largely  interested  (see  Iron  and 
Steel,  CYOLOP-fiDiA,  1868),  proves  to  have  no 
suflficient  superiority  in  value  to  warrant  its 
production. .  M.  Le  Guen,  however,  in  a  note  to 
the  Trench  Academy,  so  late  as  November  7, 
1864,  reasserts  as  the  result  of  his  experiments 
that  the  addition  of  tungsten  to  steel,  up  to  2J 
per  cent.,  greatly  increases  its  tenacity ;  though 
the  effect  is  less  when  the  iron  is  cemented  with 
wood  charcoal  than  when  with  coke. 

In  regard  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  addi- 
tion of  tungsten  to  cast-iron,  greater  unanimity 
of  opinion  exists;  and  on  this  point  M.  lie 
Guen  still  maintains  his  former  views.  He 
states  that  results  of  experiments  lately  made 
at  the  Marine  Foundry  at  Nevers  go  to  show 
that  cast-iron  has  its  tenacity  improved  to  the 
extent  of  about  one-sixth  by  the  addition  of  2 
per  cent,  of  tungsten.  As  the  metal  itself  has 
not  been  hitherto  available  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties, the  addition  is  made  in  form  of  the  min- 
eral wolfram. 

Economical  Production  of  Metallic  Tungsten, 
— Up  to  the  present  time,  tungsten  had  been 
isolated  only  in  small  quantities,  or  in  form  of  a 
highly  infusible  powder,  or  otherwise  imsuita- 
ble  for  use.  It  ia  now  stated  that  a  Swedish 
metallurgist  has  discovered  a  method  of  reduc- 
ing timgsten,  by  which  he  obtains  it  at  once  in 
the  state  of  fusion,  and  that  ingots  of  the  pure 
metal,  weighing  several  pounds,  have  been  on 
exhibition  at  Stockholm.  As  obtained  by  the 
new  process,  tungsten  does  not  cost  more  than 
a  few  shillings  per  pound.  If  really  obtainable 
so  cheaply,  and  providing  also  it  can  be  work- 
ed, a  metal  of  so  great  density,  and  which 
bears  exposure  to  so  intense  heat  without  un- 
dergoing fusion,  is  almost  sure  to  prove  of 
very  great  value  in  certain  of  the  arts.  While 
the  specific  gravity  of  platinum  is  21.5,  and  that 
of  gold  about  19.4,  that  of  tungsten  is  not  less 
than  17.5 ;  so  that  this  last  takes  rank  among 
the  heaviest  known  metals. 

Iron  from  Titaniferous  Ores.—ThQ  metal  re- 
cently obtained  at  West  Bromwich  and  else- 
where, England,  by  the  smelting  of  a  titaniferous 
iron-sand  brought  from  New  Zealand,  is  spoken 
of  as  an  "  almost  unprecedentedly  fine  quality  of 
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Iron.''  It  can  be  pnddled  in  ODe-half  the  time 
commonly  occnpied,  and  the  loss  is  no  more 
than  one-fonrth  that  nsually  taking  place.  The 
good  qualities  of  the  iron  so  obtained  are  owing 
to  its  freedom  from  both  sulphur  and  phospho- 
rus, as  well  as  to  its  containing  titanium.  This 
iron  is  said  completely  to  resist  the  action  of 
chlorhydrio  acid. 

It  being  admitted  that  a  small  quantity  of 
titanium  improves  both  iron  and  stee),  attention 
is  beginning  to  be  directed  toward  the  titanif- 
erous  iron,  or  "  ilmenite,"  existing  in  so  vast 
quantities  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  Canada, 
and  elsewhere,  and  which,  while  it  is  to  be  had 
much  more  cheaply  than  the  iron-sand,  holds 
forty  per  cent,  of  an  oxide  of  titanium  against 
but  from  nine  to  thirteen  per  cent,  in  the  latter. 
There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  smelting  an 
ore  containing  so  much  titanium,  but  it  is  pro- 
posed to  mix  the  titamferous,  in  small  propor- 
tions, with  the  ordinary  ores. — MechaniaP 
Magazine,  September,  1865. 

Oases  contained  in  Molten  Iron  and  Steel. — 
It  has  long  been  known  that  a  disengagement 
of  combustible  gases  often,  if  not  always,  oc- 
curs at  the  moment  of  pouring  molten  iron  or 
steel  into  the  moulds.  This  had  been  supposed 
due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  moisture  contain- 
ed in  the  sand  of  the  mould ;  but  M.  OaiUetet,  in 
a  note  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  November 
13,  1865,  presents  facts  which  disprove  such 
supposition.  His  experiments  leave  no  doubt 
that  combustible  gases  are  liberated  from  molten 
iron  during  its  cooling,  and  when  the  iron  has 
not  come  in  contact  with  sand  or  other  body 
contdning  moisture ;  and  those  gases  he  finds 
to  consist  mainly  of  carbonic  oxide  and  hy- 
drogen. 

The  author  succeeded  best  in  his  experiments 
by  use  of  a  conical  vessel,  without  bottom,  but 
having  attached  to  its  upper  part  an  apparatus 
for  collecting  the  gases.  This  vessel,  previous- 
ly heated  to  redness  to  free  it  of  moisture,  is 
then  plunged  down  into  the  molten  metal ;  and, 
its  temperature  being  still  lower  than  that  of 
such  mass,  a  portion  of  the  latter  entering  its 
interior  rapidly  cools  there,  and  in  so  doing 
evolves  in  all  cases  the  gases  which  have  been 
named.  With  these  is  always  mixed  some 
nitrogen,  coming  in  part  or  wholly  from  air  in 
the  apparatus. 

In  case  of  an  Englbh  gray  cast-iron,  smelted 
with  coke,  the  gases  obtained  consisted,  in  100 
parts,  of  carbonic  oxide  67.9,  hydrogen  88.7, 
and  nitrogen  8.4 ;  and  in  case  of  French  iron, 
smelted  with  charcoal,  of  carbonic  oxide  49.2, 
hydrogen  88.6,  and  nitrogen  12.2.  M.  Oailletet 
could  not  succeed  in  collecting,  by  the  same 
method,  the  gases  evolved  by  molten  steel,  the 
temperature  being  so  high  as  instantly  to  liquefy 
the  vessel  used.  Collecting  those  gases,  how- 
ever, by  another  method,  he  found  them  to 
consist,  in  like  mannei\  chiefly  of  carbonic  ox- 
ide and  hydrogen. — Mechanics'  Magazine,  De- 
oember  15,  1866. 

Beduetion  c^f  Certain  Metals  hy  Zinc, — M. 


PoumerMe  has  employed  the  vapor  of  zinc  as  a 
reducing  agent,  and  by  use  of  it  has  obtained  a 
number  of  interesting  products.  By  this  means, 
for  example,  he  has  procured  in  metallio  form 
some  of  the  more  difficultly  reducible  of  the 
heavy  metals,  as  chromium,  cobalt,  nickd,  and 
manganese,  and  with  ease  especially  from  thdr 
chlorides  or  fluorides.  M.  Peligot  exhibited  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  March  28,  1864^ 
specimens  of  nickel  and  cobalt  thus  prepared, 
and  also  magnificent  crystals  of  iron. 

Kew  Smelting  Furnace  for  Copper,  etc. — Gen. 
Raschette,  director  of  the  works  of  Prince 
Demidoff,  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  ordi- 
nary furnaces  with  a  circular  interior,  the  ores, 
metals,  combustible  matters,  etc,  de«^nd  less 
rapidly  about  the  sides  than  in  tlie  middle— an 
inconvenience  which  several  engineers  have 
proposed  to  remedy  by  making  the  cavity  ellip- 
tical—has  adopted,  instead,  the  oblong  ktim. 
He  makes  the  throat  quite  large,  and  the  height 
of  the  furnace  moderate,  that  for  working  of 
copper  ores  being  thirteen  feet.  The  fire  is 
placed  in  the  foundations,  and  two  rows  of 
blast-pipes,  alternating  upon  the  two  long&oes 
of  the  interior,  throw  in  the  blast.  Three  fnr- 
naces  of  this  sort  are  in  operation  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ural,  one  being  at  Perm.  Great 
economy  of  fuel  appears  thus  to  be  secured, 
whilst  the  slag  contains  little  copper,  and  the 
furnaces  last  longer  than  the  old  ones  of  pris- 
matic form.  M.  Baschette  is,  however,  proba- 
bly too  sanguine  in  supposing,  as  it  app^rs  he 
doesj  that  his  form  of  furnace  is  the  best  for  all 
possible  ores,  and  for  the  extraction  <rf  all 
metals — ^iron,  copper,  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin, 
zinc,  platinum,  etc. 

Utilization  of  Copper  Smohe. — ^During  the 
last  fifty  years,  several  attempts  have  been  made 
in  England,  and  it  a).T>ears  also  on  the  Con- 
tinent, to  abate  the  nuisance  of  the  ooi^>er 
smoke  given  off  from  the  works  in  which  the 
ores  of  that  metal  are  calcined,  and  that  by 
means  of  utilizing  the  chief  delet^ous  prod- 
ucts— ^the  sulphurous  gases,  including  mainly 
sulphurous  acid — resulting  from  the  sulphur  of 
the  ore ;  but,  up  to  a  recent  period,  these  at- 
tempts had  all  proved  ineflPectual.  The  smoke 
from  the  great  copper-smelting  establishments 
of  Swansea  has  for  years  had  the  effect  of  de- 
stroying vegetation  for  many  miles  over  the 
country  around;  and  the  copper-smelters  of 
that  district  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying 
large  sums  as  compensation  for  the  daxnage 
thus  done. 

The  roasting  of  the  ores  has  hitherto  be«i 
performed  either  in  kilns,  gratt-f^maces,  or 
muffles.  In  the  first  case,  the  stamped  ores 
are  previously  mixed  with  clay  or  loam,  formed 
into  balls  and  dried.  When  muffles  are  used, 
the  pounded  pyrites  is  spread  on  plates  of  fire- 
clay, and  requires  to  be  kept  continually  stirred, 
to  expose  fresh  surfaces  to  the  air.  It  appears 
that  no  method  proposed  in  connection  with 
these  processes  has  yet  practically  served  the 
desired  purposes  of  abstracting  from  ♦be  fur- 
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Btoe  smoke  the  snlphnroos  gases,  and  securing 
economically  their  conyersion  into  sulphuric 
acid. 

Messrs.  Vivian  and  Sons,  the  eminent  cop- 
per-smelters of  Swansea,  have  of  late  years 
been  making  earnest  attempts  toward  the 
ntilizatioii  of  the  sniphnrous  gases  of  the  smoke 
from  their  works.  To  this  end  they  have, 
daring  the  year  1866,  examined  the  new  fur- 
nace invented  by  M.  Gerstenhofer,  a  German 
chemist^  and  have  pnrchased  his  patent  for  the 
Bom  of  £4,000.  Near  the  close  of  the  year 
Mr.  Thomas  Bell  brought  forward  another  in- 
vention for  the  purpose,  whidh  excited  some 
interest ;  and  the  same  firm  has  invited  him  to 
test  the  practical  working  of  his  method.  Mr. 
Peter  Spence,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Pen- 
dleton Alum  Works,  probably  the  largest  of 
the  kind  in  the  world,  has  meanwhile  had  in 
operation  during  three  years  past  a  form  of 
copper-ore  calcining  furnace,  devised  by  him 
wHh  a  view  to  the  utilization  of  the  copper 
^noke,  and.  for  which  he  claims,  over  M.  Ger- 
stenhOfer's,  the  merit  at  least  that  it  does  not 
necessitate  a  previous  pulverizing  of  the  ores. 

The  value  of  the  sulphur  wasted  in  the  cop- 
per smoke  at  Swansea  alone  has  been  estimated 
St  £250,000  per  annum.  But  Mr.  Spence, 
taking  the  amount  of  ores  there  worked  at 
about  5,000  tons  weekly,  and  the  proportion  of 
sulphur  in  them  as  averaging  24  to  28  per 
cenL,  finds  this  equivalent  to  8,800  tons  weekly 
of  brown  oil  of  vitrol,  and  to  a  yearly  value, 
at  present  prices,  of  more  than  £500,000.  The 
quantity  of  acid  named  would  go  far  toward 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  staple  com- 
mercial manufactures  of  the  country,  and  at  a 
time  when  so  many  parts  of  the  world  are  be- 
uig  ransacked  for  ores  of  sulphur.  It  is  now 
eonfidently  expected  that,  by  means  of  Spence's 
or  of  some  other  form  of  smoke-collecting  fur- 
nace, the  sulphur  hitherto  worse  than  wasted 
at  the  copper  works,  will  hereafter  be  made  to 
yield  to  the  smelters  instead  a  handsome  return 
in  profits. 

Spence^i  Capper- Ore  Calcining  Fumctee, — 
This  furnace  is  of  about  fifty  feet  length  from 
end  to  end,  consisting  of  two  chambers  one 
above  the  other,  separated  by  a  thin  partition 
of  fire-brick,  and  between  which  no  communi- 
cation exists.  The  lower  chamber,  having  the 
fire-place  at  one  end,  and  opening  at  the  other 
into  the  chimney,  alone  contains  and  discharges 
the  products  of  combustion.  In  each  side  of 
the  upper  or  ore-chamber  are  six  apertures, 
respectively  about  eight  feet  apart,  through 
which  the  %t)rkmen  can,  at  the  proper  inter- 
vals, move  the  ores  forward  from  the  less  to 
the  more  highly  heated  end  of  the  chamber, 
these  apertures  being  ordinarily  closed  with 
doors.  An  opening  at  one  end  of  this  chamber 
also  admits  continually,  while  the  furnace  is  in 
action^  a  current  of  air ;  and  this,  taking  up  in  its 
course,  the  sulphurous  and  other  gases  disen- 
pged  during  calcining  by  the  ores,  escapes 
loaded  with  these  at  the  oppodte  end  into 


sulphuric-acid  chambers.  Fresh  batches  of  ore, 
about  1,000  lbs.  weight,  are  introduced  every 
two  hours  at  the  end  of  the  ore-chamber 
farthest  from  the  fire-place  (and  so  the  less 
heated),  and  are  evenly  spread  out  on  its  floor ; 
and,  after  the  first  one  or  more  charges  have 
been  put  in,  these  are,  of  course,  just  previously 
raked  forward  eight  feet  each^  to  make  room 
for  the  new  one ;  the  doors  are  then  closed,  and 
the  whole  is  left  undisturbed  until  the  time 
again  for  a  new  charge.  The  first  batch  put  in 
is  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours ;  and 
thereafter  one  is  withdrawn  and  one  intro- 
duced at  the  end  of  every  two  hours.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  furnace  is  thus  unintennitting,  and 
it  cidcines  about  six  tons  of  ore  in  each  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  ores  being  exposed  in  their 
transit  to  a  gradnally  increasing  temperature, 
clotting  is  entirely  prevented ;  and  their  sulphur, 
combining  with  oxygen,  forms  sulphurom  acid, 
to  be  subsequently  converted  into  sulphuric 
in  the  proper  chambers  and  in  the  usual  way. 

Mr.  Spence  states  the  cost  of  calcining  by  his 
ftimace  at  only  2«.  \\d,  per  statute  ton  of  ore, 
which  is  less  than  the  cost  of  calcining  by  the 
furnaces  generally  in  use;  while,  furSier,  for 
eveiy  five  tons  of  ore  calcined,  £9  worth  of  oil 
of  vitriol  is  obtained,  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than 
£1,  and  from  constituents  which  the  ordinary 
furnaces  turn  to  no  account.  For  the  three 
years  during  which  this  furnace  has  been  in 
use,  all  the  sulplmrio  acid  used  at  Mr.  Spencers 
works,  whether  at  Pendleton  or  at  Goole,  have 
been  produced  through  its  agency. — Meeh. 
Magazine^  October  13,  1866. 

OerstenJidfer^i  Copper  Fumacc-^This  con- 
sists of  a  rectangular  vertical  chamber,  con- 
structed of  fire-brick,  and  having  within  it,  from 
above  downward,  a  succession  of  fiat  horizontal 
bars  or  bearers  of  the  same  material,  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  those  in  any  one  series  do  not  stand 
directly  over  those  of  the  next.  The  ore,  pre- 
viously finely  divided,  is  admitted  in  regulated 
supply  between  feed-rollers,  situated  within  the 
roof  of  the  furnace  and  a  little  above  the  upper- 
most row  of  bars ;  and  first  piling  up  on  tneso, 
it  gradually  fiows  over  and  descends  upon  those 
below,  until,  by  the  time  it  escapes  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fhrnace,  it  is  supposed  to  have  part- 
ed with  all  its  sulphur.  Below  all  the  bars  is 
an  open  space  in  which  a  grate  of  ignited  wood 
or  charcoal  is  kept  well  supplied  till  the  charge 
in  the  furnace  is  thoroughly  fired,  but  is  then 
withdrawn — ^the  sulphur  of  the  ore  afterwards 
keeping  up  the  combustion.  Just  above  the 
upper  bars  are  channels  in  the  sides  of  the  fur- 
nace, through  which  escapes  the  air  of  the  blast 
or  draught— continually  thrown  in  from  below 
— and  bearing  with  it  the  products  of  combus- 
tion, first,  into  a  chamber  in  which  it  deposits 
the  dust  from  the  ores  and  also  arsenious  acid, 
and  then  into  the  usual  sulphuric-acid  cham- 
bers. The  regulated  current  of  air  mechani- 
cally thrown  in  to  form  the  draught,  is  previ- 
ously conducted  in  pipes  about  the  exit  channels, 
and  economizes  much  of  tiie  heat  of  the  escape 
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ing  blast,  by  taking  it  up  and  returning  it  again 
into  the  furnace.  The  calcined  ore  falls  at  last 
into  a  space  below,  from  which  it  can  be  drawn 
off  into  wagons,  to  be  transferred  to  the  next 
operation. 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  by  the  in- 
ventor for  this  furnace,  are :  the  large  and  con- 
tinually-renewed surfaces  exposed  by  the  finely- 
divid^ore;  perfect  contact  of  the  draught 
throughout  with  the  ore;  regulation  of  the 
supply  of  ore  as  required ;  do,  of  the  supply  of 
cur,  both  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  ore,  and 
also  for  obviating  the  effect  of  storms;  and 
finally,  the  economizing  of  waste  heat  of  the 
blast  It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  cost 
of  pulverizing,  of  the  blast,  and  of  the  necessary 
attention,  may  not  exceed  the  value  of  the  acid 
obtained.  M.  Gerstenhdfer  states,  however, 
that  at  the  Royal  Saxon  Sulphuric- Acid  Works 
this  furnace  is  now  exclusively  employed  for 
the  roasting  of  the  pyrites  used,  and  with  suc- 
cess.— Mech,  Maqazi'n^  October  6,  1865,  etc. 

Saving  from  Slag  of  Copper  Furnaces. — ^Mr. 
Spence  finds,  that  besides  the  loss  of  sulphur  at 
the  Swansea  and  other  copper  works,  there  has 
been  at  the  former — ^in  respect  to  which  he  has 
made  examination — a  rejection  of  much  copper, 
the  slag  here  containing  rarely  less  than  0.5 
per  cent,  of  the  metaL  He  has  patented  the 
use  of  a  flux  which  saves  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  copper,  the  flux  being  simply  the  spent 
shale  of  the  alum  manufacture — the  residue  of 
the  shale  of  the  coal-measures,  after  the  latter 
has  been  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid  for  the  pro- 
duction of  alum. 

N'on-metalliG  Impurities  ofEeJined  Copper, — 
Obviously,  metallio  impurities  in  copper  must 
exert  considerable  influence  on  the  quality  of 
the  metal;  but  of  these  analysis  can  already 
detect  the  smallest  traces.  Prof.  F.  A.  Abel 
(London  Ohem.  Society,  March  8,  1864)  states 
that  of  non-metallic  elements  oxygen  is  very 
generally  present,  and  that  it  is  known  to  have 
a  marked  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  copper 
containing  it.  Copper  being  highly  oxidable, 
and  its  suboxide  to  a  considerable  extent  solu- 
ble in  the  fused  metal,  the  latter,  as  prepared 
by  the  ordinary  metallurgical  processes,  can 
scarcely  be  free  from  oxygen. 

The  author  had  found  the  process  of  ascer- 
taining the  quantity  of  oxygen,  by  reduction 
with  hydrogen,  untrustworthy.  He  proposes 
a  new  one,  in  which  it  is  only  necessary  to 
convert  a  known  weight  of  copper  into  its 
nitrate,  by  digesting  it  in  an  aqueous  solution  of 
neutral  nitrate  of  silver:  along  with  reduced 
silver  and  soluble  nitrate  of  copper,  there  is 
obtained  also  a  quantity  of  insoluble  basic  ni- 
trate of  copper,  and  which  is  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  suboxide  that  had  been  present 
in  the  metal.  The  author  gives  a  mode  of 
treating  the  products  obtained  with  sulphuric 
acid — the  account  being  too  long  for  insertion 
in  this  place— and  through  which  the  propor- 
tion of  suboxide  in  any  sample  becomes  known. 

Kapunda  copper,  a  very  pure  and  free  arti- 


cle, invariably  showed  some  deterioration  from 
oxygen  contained  in  it,  and  in  amount  varying 
from  .12  to  .88  of  1  per  cent  By  prolonged 
fusion  of  ordinary  copper  in  a  closed  crucible, 
under  a  layer  of  charcoal,  and  allowing  the 
metal  to  cool  out  of  contact  of  air,  Prof  Abel 
prepared  a  copper  wholly  free  of  oxygen ;  and 
the  metal  in  this  condition  possessed  remaii:- 
able  toughness.  Samples  of  -'^dry"  copper 
stowed  .42  to  .60  of  1  per  cent  of  oxygen,  cor- 
responding to  4.5  per  cent,  of  suboxide.  Prof. 
Abel  treats  also  of  carbon,  selenium,  and  sul- 
phur, as  impurities  in  copper,  but  of  which  the 
amounts  are  very  small. — Chemical  Nev^ 
March  12,  1864. 

Coppering  of  Cast-Iron, — ^M.  Dullo  presents 
in  Le  Technologiste,  May,  1865,  a  metliod  of 
coppering  articles  of  cast-iron,  which  (as  he 
states)  serves  to  avoid  the  imperfections  and 
sometimes  even  failure  liable  to  follow  the 
ordinary  processes  in  case  of  that  metal,  while 
it  is  easy  of  practice,  and  affords  with  every 
sort  of  cast-iron  excellent  results. 

The  piece  to  be  coppered  is  first  scoured 
with  chlorhydric  acid,  with  very  particnlar 
care,  freeing  it  of  all  oxide,  and  not  touching  it 
afterward  with  the  fingers;  and  it  is  then  left 
in  slightly  acidulated  water  until  the  moment 
of  transferring  it  to  the  coppering  bath.  This 
bath  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  oxide  of  cop- 
per in  chlorhydric  add,  in  the  proportions  of 
25  grammes  (about  }  oz.  avoirdupois)  of  Ae 
oxide  to  170  grammes  (nearly  6  oz.  by  weight) 
of  the  acid,  and  for  every  such  quantity  adding 
1  litre  (1.76  pints)  of  a  mixture,  in  equal 
parts  of  alcohol  and  water.  The  piece  of  iron, 
still  wet,  is  plunged  in  this  bath ;  and  after  the 
lapse  of  some  hours  it  will  be  fonnd  quite 
eoually  covered  with  a  thick  and  stronglj 
adhering  layer  of  copper.  If  the  acid  of  the 
bath  be  either  too  much  concentrated  or  too 
dilute,  the  coppering  will  not  succeed,  the  iron 
becoming  covered  with  crystals  of  chloride  of 
copper,  or  the  deposit  of  the  metal  occurring 
speedily  but  in  a  thin  film  only.  Alcohol,  a 
poor  conductor  of  electricity,  affords  the  means 
of  enfeebling  at  will  the  galvanic  action  in  the 
bath  in  which,  generally,  certain  metals  are  to 
be  coated  with  certain  others;  so  that,  up  to  a 
certain  limit,  an  increased  proportion  of  alco- 
hol in  the  mixture  retards  the  deposition  and 
favors  an  increase  of  thickness  in  the  coating; 
though  it  is  not  well  to  dispense  with  water 
altogether. 

An  inconvenience  sometimes  attending  the 
above  process  is  the  deposit,  over  a  thin  layer 
of  the  copper,  of  a  layer  of  its  chldHde,  which 
requires  some  time  to  give  place  to  the  metal ; 
where  haste  is  important,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  remove  the  piece  from  the  bath,  and,  with 
the  same  precautions  as  before,  to  wash  it 
alternately,  twice  in  succession,  first  with  di- 
lute chlorhydric  acid  and  then  with  soda  lye, 
finally  drying  in  a  dry  place.  Objects  coated 
as  above  described  can  be  covered  again  with  a 
coating  of  iron  nearly  as  whit^  as  mr&r  and  of 
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fine  appearance,  by  planning  tbem  in  a  solu- 
tion of  10  grommea  of  cbloride  of  iron  in  half  a 
litre  of  alcohol  at  60"  0.,  and  in  contact  with 
metallic  zinc 

KetD  Processes  for  Covering  Metals  with  an 
Adherent  and  Brilliant  Coating  of  other  Metals, 
—The  foregoing  process  may  perhaps  have  been 
suggested  by  those  of  M.  Fred.  Weil,  described 
in  id  TecJinologiste,  February,  1806,  and  also 
in  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique^  for  the 
same  year  (translated  in  Chem.  JS'ews^  January 
5,  1866).  In  regard  to  these  processes.  Prof. 
Miller,  before  the  British  Aasociation  in  1865, 
remarked  as  follows : 

**Aii  extensive  branch  of  industry  is  now 
sprinmng  up  in  the  improved  methods  of  vol- 
taic deposition  of  the  metals.  Weil  has,  by 
the  use  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  tartrate  of 
copper,  contrived  to  coat  iron  and  steel 
with  a  tough  closely  adherent  aheathing  of 
copper,  by  shnply  suspending  the  articles  to  be 
coated  by  means  of  a  wire  of  zinc  in  the  metal- 
lic bath.  No  battery  is  required.  Lead  and 
tin  may  in  a  similar  manner  be  deposited  on 
copper,  iron,  or  steel,  if  the  oxide  of  tin  or  of 
lead  be  dissolved  in  a  bath  of  strong  solution 
of  caustic  soda." 

M.  Weil  employs  baths  of  salts  or  oxides  of 
the  metals,  held  m  alkaline  solution  (sodic  or 
potassic),  either,  as  more  commonly,  by  means 
of  inoffensive  organic  matters  which  tend  to 
prevent  precipitation  of  oxide  by  the  fixed 
alkali,  such  as  tartaric  acid,  glycerine,  albumen, 
etc,  or  by  the  excess  of  the  fixed  alkali  itself; 
and  the  deposit  is  secured,  accordui^  to  differ- 
ence of  the  cases,  either  with  or  without  the 
cooperation  and  contact  of  metallic  zinc  or 
load,  and  at  ordinary  temperatures  or  those  less 
or  more  elevated. 

The  most  usual  coatings,  and  generally  speak- 
ing the  most  valuable,  are  those  of  copper  and 
of  bronze,  and  particularly  as  applied  upon 
iron,  cast-iron,  and  steel.  The  metals  to  be 
operated  on  do  not  require  a  previous  coating 
of  foreign  conducting  matters,  as  black  lead; 
but  they  are  to  be  moroughly  cleansed  with 
water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  to  2**  B, 
the  action  bemg  continued  from  5  to  20  min- 
Qtes,  then  washed  in  plain  water,  and  finished 
in  water  made  alkaline  with  soda;  then 
cleaned  with  a  scratch-brush,  again  washed, 
and  plunged  into  the  copper  bath  in  contact 
with  zinc  For  this  purpose,  it  is  more  econom- 
ical to  suspend  simply  with  zinc  wire  than  to 
use  zinc  plates;  and  the  time  of  immersion 
may  vary,  according  to  the  effect  sought,  from 
3  to  72  houPR. 

A  copper  solution  ^ving  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults is  formed  by  dissolving  in  10  litres  of  water 
350  grammes  of  crystalliz^  sulphate  of  copper, 
1,500  do.  of  sodio-potassio  tartrate,  and  80  do. 
of  soda  lime,  containing  from  50  to  60  per  cent, 
of  free  soda.  Tlie  solution  does  not  attack 
iron,  cast-iron,  or  steel,  or  other  metals  whose 
oxides  are  insoluble  in  potash  and  soda.  Care 
b  to  be  taken  that  the  iron  or  otiber  artides 


to  be  coppered  do  not  touch  each  other.  The 
coating  of  copper  increases  within  certain 
limits  with  the  duration  of  the  inmiersion,  and 
it  adheres  firmly;  but  when  it  is  necessary  to 
fit  this  for  resisting  alternations  of  moisture  and 
dryness  or  the  action  of  sea-water,  additional 
thickness  must  be  given  by  employment  of  a 
battery,  either  with  an  acidulated  copper  solu- 
tion or  With  the  special  solutions  above  indicated. 
In  cases  in  which  such  additional  thickness  is 
not  necessary,  after  sufficiently  long  immersion 
in  the  bath,  the  hquid  is  drawn  off  through  a 
tap,  and  the  coppered  articles  are  washed  in 
water,  then  cleaned  with  a  scratch-brush,  and 
dried,  first  in  sawdust  and  then  in  a  stove. 

When,  after  a  great  number  of  copperings, 
the  liquids  become  exhausted,  they  may  be  re- 
newed by  precipitating  the  zinc  in  solution  by 
sulphide  of  sodium,  not  in  excess,  and  recharg- 
ing the  solution  with  sulphate  of  copper.  The 
incidental  ingredients,  such  as  soda,  sodio- 
potassio  tartrate,  glycerine,  etc.,  serve  for  an 
indefinite  time.  In  the  second  of  the  accounts 
above  referred  to,  methods  are  indicated  for 
keeping  the  copper  solution  saturated,  or  of 
a  given  strength,  tliroughout  operations  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale. 

The  advantages  claimed  by  the  author  for 
his  process  are :  1,  the  perfect  adherence  of  the 
copper  deposited  on  iron,  cast-iron,  and  steel ; 
2,  rapidity,  simplicity,  and  economy ;  8,  faith- 
ful reproduction  in  the  coating  of  the  most 
delicate  details;  4,  beauty  of  the  colors  and 
tones  secured  by  deposits  of  different  materials 
or  under  different  conditions;  5,  harmlessness 
and  stability  of  the  solution ;  6,  the  power  of 
repairing  a  damaged  copper  or  other  coating 
secured  by  these  processes. 

YeUow  bronzes  in  copper  baths  bronze  in 
beautiful  tints,  and  without  contact  with  zinc 
The  finest  tints  were  ftimished  by  an  alloy  of 
copper,  88 ;  zinc,  14 ;  lead,  0.6 ;  tin,  1.8 ;  nickel, 
1.1.  Iron  and  other  metals  immersed  in  con- 
tact with  zinc  in  a  copper  bath  to  which  is 
added  some  stannate  of  soda,  or  solution  of 
bichloride  of  tin  with  soda,  are  covered  witli  a 
true  bronze  (coating  of  alloy  of  copper  and  tin). 
The  zincing  of  copper  or  coppered  articles  is 
speedily  effected  by  immersing  them  in  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda, 
heated  to  nearly  or  quite  100°0. ;  and  in  a 
longer  time,  when  the  solution  is  cold.  By 
adding  to  such  solution  a  salt  of  tin  or  of  lead, 
and  heating  to  from  60°  to  100°O.,  the  articles 
just  named,  as  well  as  iron,  cast-iron,  and 
steel,  can  (in  contact  with  zinc)  be  tinned  or 
leaded;  though  the  deposit  will  contain  some 
zinc.  To  secure  a  deposit  of  tin,  pure,  and 
of  increasing  thickness,  place  in  a  vessel  con- 
taining the  tin  solution  a  porous  vase  hold- 
ing the  alkaline  lixivium  and  the  metallic 
zinc;  and  then,  plunging  the  article  to  be 
tinned  into  the  outer  vessel,  connect  it  by 
a  conducting  wire  with  the  zinc  In  tartro- 
alluJine  baths  containing  cobalt  or  nickel  in- 
stead of  copper,  and  heated,  articles  in  the  last- 
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named  metal  or  previously  coppered  become 
covered  with  a  white  deposi^  consisting  of 
an  alloy  of  zinc  and  cobalt,  zinc  and  nickel, 
etc. 

NeiD  Method  of  Preparing  Aluminium. — ^The 
method  thus  far  generally  employed  for  the 
preparation  of  the  new  metal,  aluminium,  has 
been  that  originated  by  M.  Deville,  at  the  works 
of  Salyndre,  and  which  in  essential  features  is 
identical  also  with  that  described  under  the 
title  MAQNEsnjM,  as  in  use  for  the  separation 
of  the  metal  named — the  magnesian  being  of 
course,  however,  replaced  by  aluminio  chloride 
in  the  process.  It  Is  quite  fully  stated  in  the 
Annuaire  Eneyelopidique  for  1864,  and  is  in 
fact  now  generally  well  known  to  metallur- 
gists. The  general  steps  uivolved  in  it  are  three 
— 1,  the  preparatory  reduction  of  sodium ;  2, 
fabrication  of  the  double  chloride  of  aluminium 
and  sodium ;  8,  reduction  of  aluminium  by  re-» 
action  of  the  two  materials  named,  and  by  aid 
of  heat  Besides  the  largest  item  of  expense 
in  this  method — ^the  cost  of  preparing  the 
sodium — another  source  of  increased  cost  m  the 
product  exists  in  the  apparently  necessary  use 
of  the  rare  mineral  eryolitey  and  which  contains 
both  the  metals  involved  in  the  process,  as  a 
flux  in  the  final  reduction. 

M.  Basset,  however,  has  lately  revived  in 
more  successful  form  the  use  of  zinc,  proposed 
some  years  since,  for  the  reduction  of  alumin- 
ium. He  fuses  the  chloride  of  aluminium 
with  excess  of  ano ;  and  ho  states  that  the  re- 
sults are  a  chloride  of  zinc  and  an  alloy  of 
zinc  and  aluminium,  from  which  latter  all  the 
zinc  (volatilizablo  at  such  temperature)  may  be 
driven  off  at  a  white  heat.  It  is  stated  that  by 
this  plan  the  cost  of  aluminium  is  likely  to  be 
greatly  reduced,  so  that  the  metal  may  be  made 
cheap  enough  for  many  ordinary  mechanical 
uses. 

Mr.  Corbelli  separates  aluminium  from  clay, 
by  first  purifying  the  latter  from  foreign  mat- 
ters, then  drying,  treating  with  six  times  its 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  iron,  allow- 
ing the  clay  to  settle  and  drying  again,  mixing 
with  about  twice  its  weight  of  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash— ^the  quantity  of  this,  however,  to  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  according  to  the  amount 
of  silica  in  the  clay,  adding  to  the  mixture  com- 
mon salt  to  the  amount  of  one  and  a  half  times 
the  entire  weight,  and  then  heating  the  whole 
together  in  a  crucible  to  white  heat.  After 
cooling,  the  reduced  aluminium  will  be  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  The  principal 
manufacturers  at  the  present  time  of  aluminium, 
in  England,  are  Messrs.  John  Bell  &  Co.,  of 
Newcastle. 

Suppoeed  Passive  State  of  Metals. — ^M.  W. 
Heldt  nas  made  numerous  experiments  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  the  so-called  pas- 
sive state  of  metals,  or  that  in  which  it  has  for 
some  years  past  been  supposed  that  certain 
metals  have  been  rendered  insusceptible  of  being 
acted  on  by  ordinary  chemical  agents.  He 
finds  that  the  change  actually  taking  place  is 


one  that  is  confined  merely  to  the  surfieuie  of 
the  metals  in  question — those,  namely,  the 
nitrates  of  which  are  insoluble  in  nitric  acid; 
and  that  the  passivity  belongs  to  this  insoluUe 
layer  only,  and  does  not  indicate  any  particular 
electro-dynamic  state  or  polarization.  It  is,  in 
fact,  only  those  metals  the  nitrates  of  which  are 
soluble  in  dUute  nitric  acid  and  insoluble  is 
the  concentrated  acid  that  present  the  phenom* 
ena  of  apparent  passivity.  With  copper  and 
tin  the  insoluble  layer  is  visible  to  me  naked 
eye ;  with  other  metals  it  may  be  seen  by  aid 
of  a  lens.  Acidulated  water  easily  r&noYes  it, 
and  the  metal  returns  to  its  nonnal  condition : 
the  liquid  contains  nitric  acid  and  also  roetalfic 
oxide.  If  iron  that  has  been  rendered  inactire 
be  subsequently  touched  with  copper,  zinc,  or 
even  iron  itself,  and  either  in  the  liquid  or  ate 
being  withdrawn  from  it,  the  disengagement 
of  gas  recommences,  and  the  chemical  acdoois 
renewed,  and  that  simply  because  the  protect- 
ing coating  has  been  disturbed. 

Many  otiier  curious  results  are  noted  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject,  for  which  the  reader 
must  be  referred  to  tlie  abstract  of  M  Heldt's 
paper.  Chemical  News^  November  26,  1864,  or 
to  the  original,  in  Les  Mondes. 

METEORS  AND  METEORITES.  Under 
the  first  of  these  terms  may  be  indoded  the 
familiar  and  constant  phenomenon  of  the  so- 
called  "shooting"  or  "falling  stars,"  which 
disappear  in  the  upper  atmosphere,  and  with- 
out leaving  any  discoverable  traces  of  their 
substance,  and  also  those  solitary  incandescent 
bodies — ^likewise  known  as  meteors^  in  the  most 
specific  sense,  and  as  fire-hdUs  or  holides— 
which  at  rarer  and  irregular  intervals  make 
their  appearance  within  our  atmosphere,  moving 
in  any  direction  and  at  various  rates  of  speed, 
emitting  light  along  their  course,  in  many  in- 
stances bureting  into  fragments  with  an  audible 
report,  and  sometimes  in  form  of  such  fig- 
ments, or  else  entire,  reaching  the  earth^s  sor- 
face,  perhaps  to  bury  themselves  in  the  moI  ; 
while  under  the  second  term  are  to  be  included 
the  various  solid  masses  thus  coming  fit>m  the 
regions  of  space,  either  unobserved  or  as  risible 
meteors,  and  the  peculiar  and  now  known 
characters  of  which,  in  respect  to  structure 
and  composition,  decide  that  they  have  not 
been  of  terrestrial,  but  of  cosmical  origin— 
these  bodies  being  also  known  as  meUorie 
stones,  and  as  airoliths  or  airolites.  That 
these  are  all  but  so  many  forms  of  one  and  the 
same  phenomenon,  is  now  generally  admitted, 
and  grounds  for  the  conclusion  will  appear 
in  course  of  this  article.  Many  details  (^ 
the  papers  from  which  we  collate  are  ex- 
cluded by  want  of  space ;  and  the  scientific 
reader,  in  particular,  must  be  referred  to  the 
original  articles  for  the  data  and  trains  of  rea- 
soning upon  which  rest  many  of  the -results  to 
be  stated.  Brief  notices  of  some  of  the  ob- 
servations of  the  past  three  years  will  first  be 
in  place. 

Nofmiber  Period.-^ln  the  year  1868  observt- 
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tjons  were  made  at  manj  points  in  this  ooontry, 
as  at  the  Naval  Observatory,  Wasliington,  by 
Mr.  Ferguson  and  others  (see  below,  a);  at 
another  locality  in  the  same  city  by  Mr.  0. 
A.  Schott  and  others  (h) ;  at  Haverford  Col- 
lege by  Prof.  8.  J.  Gnmioere  and  others  (e) ;  at 
Germantown'  by  Mr.  B.  V.  Marsh  (d) ;  at  the 
Miami  University  by  Prof.  O.  K  Stoddard  and 
others  (e) ;  at  Kenyon  CoDege  (/) ;  and  also 
elsewhere— the  results  at  the  places  indicated 
being  as  follows : 

(a.)  Time,  night  of  November  13-14th,  lO** 
10"  p.  M.  to  6^  7"  A.  M.— 213  meteors ;  aver- 
se of  estimated  durations  of  fight,  0.87  sec- 
onds. 

(J.)  Same  night,  S**  p.  m.  to  2^  a.  m.— 107 
meteors;  average  duration  in  49  of  the  in- 
stances', 0.41  seconds. 

(e.)  Same  night,  lO**  SS"  p.  m.  to  6^  IG"  a.  m. 
—31(5  meteors;  about  200  of  these  being  lo- 
cated upon  a  chart,  the  lines  indicated  a  radia- 
tion from  the  sickle  in  the  constellation  Leo. 

(<?.)  Same  night,  l**  to  b^  20™  a.  m.— 97 
meteors;  rate,  allowing  for  time  lost  in  record- 
mg,  26  per  hour;  -fths  of  all  from  the  radiant 
just  given,  or  from  near  e  Leonis. 

(e.)  Night  of  ll-12th,  10»»  p.  m.  to  8>»  a.  m. 
—105  meteors — 67  of  them  conformable  [to 
the  radiant  already  named] ;  and  night  of  12- 
IStb,  10*  p.  M.  to  2*  A.  M.— 129  meteors— 76 
of  them  conformable. 

(/.)  November  ll-12th,  210  minutes  from 
IP  22-  p.  M.— 185  meteors;  and  12-18th,  381 
minutes  from  lO*"  20"  p.  m. — 198  meteors; 
lengths  of  arc  of  the  flights  mapped,  from  2°  to 
25^ 

In  latitudes  higher  than  that  of  New  York, 
generally,  the  state  of  tlie  sky  was  unfavorable. 
The  results  show  a  larger  number  of  meteors 
on  November  18-14th  than  on  ordinary  nights, 
lod  also  than  on  the  corresponding  nights  oi 
some  years  preceding  (American  Journal  of 
SeUncey  vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  141).  Mr.  R.  P.  Greg, 
of  Manchester,  England,  reports  the  same  year, 
io  reference  to  Europe  generally,  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  November  meteors  has  been  increas- 
ing from  year  to  year,  and  that  the  hourly 
nunbers  for  the  14th  exceed  those  for  the  18th 
of  the  month.  The  information  met  with  in 
regard  to  the  November  period  of  1864  is  too 
limited  to  require  insertion. 

In  1865,  night  of  November  12-13th,  Pro- 
fesBors  Newtoa  and  Whitney,  with  two  others 
(at  New  Haven,  it  appears),  saw,  during  110 
nmiQtes  from  8^  55"  a.  m.,  860  meteors  reck- 
oned as  conformable — their  paths,  extended 
backwards,  cutting  the  area  bounded  by  the 
stars  in  ihe  curve  of  the  sickle  in  Leo— and  70 
unconformable;  the  rate  in  all  being  235  per 
hour.  The  radiant  appeared  to  be  a  small  area 
having  its  centre  near  that  of  the  curve  of  the 
stars  already  referred  to — say,  in  R.  A.  148°, 
Dec  +  28^" — dimenaons  probably  not  more 
than  3*  to  4®  in  any  direction.  The  uncon- 
formable meteors  were  generally  less  bright 
than  the  conformable.  From  the  morning  of 
Vol.  v.— 35  A 


the  18th  to  that  of  the  14th,  both  tlie  whole 
number  of  meteors  and  the  proportion  of  the 
conformable  ones  to  the  whole  had  diminished; 
and  it  is  inferred  that  the  earth  was  nearer  the 
node  of  the  November  "ring"  on  Monday 
morning  than  on  Tuesday,  and  that  by  Wednes- 
day morning  it  had  nearly  or  quite  emerged 
from  the  group. — American  Journal  of  Scimce^ 
January,  1866. 

August  Period. — Observations  were  made  in 
this  country,  August  9th  and  10th,  1864,  at 
various  points,  though  at  many  of  these  the 
state  of  the  sky  was  not  favorable.  At  Chi- 
cago, night  of  9-lOth,  in  the  periods,  10^^ — 
llK_i2*— 1^— 2*-8^— 8i^  Mr.  F.  Bradley  and 
others  observed,  respectively,  41,  189,  162,  260, 
822,  and  112  meteors,  only  a  small  proportion 
of  tne  whole  unconformable. 

On  the  morning  of  August  9,  1865,  Prof.  A. 
0.  Twining  observed,  from  2'*  20  "to  8'»45", 
10  meteors,  of  which  9  conformed  to  a  radiant 
in  R.  A.  47°,  N.  P.  D.  88**;  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th,  2>»  25"  to  8^  60",  19  meteors,  all  con- 
formable to  a  radiant  of  some  8''  in  R.  A.,  and 
centering  in  R.  A.  42**,  N.  P.  D.  84** ;  on  the 
night  of  the  12th-13th,  10»»  45"  p.  m.,  to  0>»  46" 
A.  M.,  16  meteors,  12  of  them  conformable  to 
a  radiant  in  R.  A.  62^  N.  P.  D.  32° ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  O**  10"  to  l**  85"  20 
meteors,  generally  slow  in  angular  velocity,  and 
scarcely  belonging  to  any  single  radiant.  The 
author  believes  that  no  mistake  can  exist  in  re- 
gard to  the  shifting  of  the  radiants  during  the 
proper  August  period,  which  he  extends  from 
the  first  morning  hours  of  the  9th  to,  at  farthest, 
11"*  p.  M.  of  the  12th.  From  observations 
made  by  Prof.  Newton  and  several  others  at 
New  Haven,  August  15-1 6th,  in  which  178 
meteors  were  counted  in  8  hours,  the  former 
inferred  that  the  whole  number  of  nights  visible 
during  a  given  time  at  one  place  will  be  at  least 
4.5  times — but  not  greater  than  5  times — ^the 
number  that  can  be  seen  by  one  person. 

Mr.  Greg  states  that  the  radiant  for  the  August 
period  (1868,  Mr.  HerscheVs  summary),  is  near 
y  Persei.  Signer  Secchi  and  his  assistants,  at 
the  two  stations  of  Rome  and  Civita  YeccJiia 
(telegraphically  connected),  and  on  the  nights 
of  August  5th  to  10th,  inclusive,  observed  dur- 
ing a  total  time  of  9  hours  26  minutes  an  average 
of  41  meteors  per  hour,  98  of  which  in  all  were 
satisfactorily  observed  at  both  stations.  The 
hourly  numbei*s  increased  till  the  8th  only ;  and 
the  general  radiant  was  between  Oepheus  and 
Cassiopeia.  But  the  length  of  the  base-line 
(65  kilometres)  sufficed  to  show  many  of  the 
meteors  in  diflferent  constellations  from  ihe  two 
stations  This  fact  of  parallax,  the  author 
tibinks,  has  been  too  much  overlooked:  it 
amounted,  in  some  of  the  instances  referred  to, 
to  from  15°  to  40° ;  and  it  was  generally  less 
for  the  smaller  meteors,  indicating  that  the 
brighter  are  as  a  rule  nearer  to  the  earth. 

Other  Periods, — Several  other  periods  o\  un- 
usual displays  of  shooting-stars,  with  correspond- 
ing radiant  points,  have  recently  been  made  out. 
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Mr.  Glaisher  names  the  2d  of  January,  the  10th 
and  20th  of  April,  the  30th  of  November,  and  the 
6tli  of  December.  Mr.  Greg  (quoted  in  Amer, 
Jour,  of  Science^  xxxvii.  445)  states  that  the  2d 
of  January  is  as  prolific,  for  several  of  the 
24  hours  during  which  it  lasts,  as  is  the  period 
of  August  9th  and  10th,  the  radiant  being  about 
the  head  of  BoOtes;  that  for  the  9th-15th  of 
February  the  radiant  is  in  Leo  Minor ;  that  for 
a  moderate  number  of  meteors  of  very  low 
velocity,  of  March  6th-10th,  a  radiant  exists 
in  the  head  of  Lynx;  and  that  for  the  5th- 
13th  of  December,  showing  of  late  years  a  fine 
sliower,  a  radiant  appears  half  way  between 
a  Gemini  and  /?  Aurigse.  He  states  also  that  the 
meteors  of  the  Nov.  13th-14th  period  are  not 
visible  in  Australia,  while  those  of  the  August 
and  other  periods  are  so.  The  subject  of  radi- 
ants will  be  again  referred  to. 

Tables  of  Meteors^  and  Question  of  Altitudes, 
— ^Various  estimates  of  the  heights,  at  appear- 
ance and  disappearance,  of  meteors,  are  given 
in  connection  with  tlie  question  of  the  height  of 
the  atmosphere,  in  the  article  Atmosphebe  ;  the 
conclusions  therein  stated  being  to  some  extent 
those  of  Prof.  Newton's  paper  (with  tables,  1798 
to  1863),  in  the  Amer.  Jour,  qf  Science^  July, 
1864 ;  and  of  his  article  on  the  altitudes  of  the 
November  and  August  meteors,  1863,  in  the 
same  journal,  September,  1865.  Mr.  A.  S.  Her- 
schel  gives,  for  meteors  observed  at  five  stations 
in  England,  August  9th-10th,  1863,  the  averages 
of  the  estimated  heights  as  82^  and  58  miles ; 
length  of  paths,  from  18  to  100  miles;  dura- 
tions, from  i  to  8  seconds ;  velocities,  from  23 
to  71  miles  a  second. 

Incandescence  and  Dissipation  of  Meteors. — 
It  has  already  become  generally  admitted  by 
physicists  that  the  explanation  of  the  incandes- 
cence of  meteoric  bodies,  and  of  that  dissipation 
of  their  substance  which  occurs  in  much  the 
greater  proportion  of  instances,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  law  of  tiie  convertibility  and  definite  equiva- 
lence of  mechanical  and  certain  other  forms  of 
force,  with  lieat.  Thus,  every  unit  of  mechani- 
cal force  (equal  to  a  lift  of  772  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois through  one  foot  height,  at  the  sea-level),  de- 
stroyed as  motion  by  friction  or  other  obstacle, 
generates  a  unit  of  heat  (equal  to  that  which  can 
warm  one  pound  avoirdupois  of  water  through 
V  Fahr.).  Most  of  the  movements  of  bodies 
with  which  we  are  familiar  are  such  as  do  not 
suffice  to  produce  appreciable  rise  of  tempera- 
ture. Moreover,  any  atmosphere  existing  at 
heights  of  from  60  to  100  miles  or  more  above 
the  earth  must  be  extremely  rare.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  be  ascertained  with  certainty,  that  me- 
teors, dSfkv  becoming  visible,  move  through  this 
thin  atmosphere  at  the  enormous  velocities  of 
from  18  to  at  least  about  70  miles  a  second ; 
while  the  equivalent  in  heat  of  their  motion 
varies,  not  as  the  simple  velocity,  but  as  its 
square  ^aye) ;  and  evidently,  every  meteor  had 
a  still  higher  velocity  before  it  became  luminous 
than  it  has  after  acquiring  such  condition.  Prof. 
Bnnsen,  in  course  oi  a  paper  on  tiie  meteoric  iron 


of  Atacama,  calculated  the  loss  of  active  force 
during  the  fall  of  a  solid  coming  into  theterros* 
trial  atmosphere,  and  with  a  planetary  speed,  to 
be  sufficient  to  heat  such  body  to  1,000,000*  C; 
so  that,  if  .998  of  the  entire  heat  wore  lost  in 
the  ambient  medium,  such  body  could  still 
reach  the  earth  heated  to  2,000*  C. 

Thus,  then,  through  retardation  by  direct 
resistance  and  by  friction,  the  previously  dark 
and  invisible  masses  of  meteoric  bodies  become 
suddenly  heated  to  luminosity,  usually  (}i  is 
probable)  undergoing  a  sort  of  combustion,  and 
leaving  behind  them  trains  of  the  disgregated 
and  glowing  particles,  until  they  are  completely 
consumed;  sometimes  (as  would  be  expected) 
exploding  into  fragments ;  and  sometime^  from 
large  amount  of  substance,  or  low  velocity,  or 
both,  outlasting  the  action  of  the  air,  and 
reaching  the  earth  in  a  hot,  and  perhaps  glow- 
ing condition.  Still,  the  extreme  rarity  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  usual  meteoric  altitudes, 
compels  the  adoption  of  low  estimates  for  the 
weights  of  the  meteoric  bodies.  Further,  by  a 
law  of  vision,  as  well  as  by  diflnsion  of  the 
glowing  material,  and  perhaps  by  that  of  the 
light  also,  at  the  source,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
enhance  the  apparent  magnitudes  of  these  ob- 
jects. Dr.  Haidinger  suggests  that  noo-prodiw- 
tive  fire-balls  (those  not  reaching  the  earth),  and 
shooting  stars,  are  of  loosely  compacted  sub- 
stance— one  reason  for  their  not  penetrating  the 
atmosphere  to  greater  depths  before  extinction; 
and  from  the  like  view  also  it  would  follow  that 
their  size  generally  is  (for  solids)  out  of  propor- 
tion to  their  weight  In  Mr.  Hcrschel's  papei 
on  August  meteors  of  1863,  an  attempt  b  made 
by  considering  the  apparent  light  of  meteoK, 
and  the  amount  of  coal  gas  which  would  yield  the 
same  at  given  distances,  in  connection  also  with 
the  estimated  velocity  of  those  bodies,  to  deter- 
mine the  Tieat  developed  in  the  latter,  and  then 
from  this  (in  connection,  it  would  appear,  with 
the  length  of  flight)  to  infer  what  must  have 
been  the  masses  or  ueights  of  the  meteors.  [R. 
P.  Greg,  quoted  in  American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence, xxxvii.,  445.]  Though  such  a  calculation 
must  proceed  upon  a  large  amount  of  a«um]j- 
tion,  the  result,  even  as  an  approximation,  is 
still  of  great  interest.  And  such  result,  Mr. 
Greg  states,  is  to  place  the  weights  of  the  bod- 
ies considered  at  from  20  grains  to  71  lbs. 
avoirdupois,  an  average  mass  being  about  U 
lbs.  Mr.  Glaisher  concludes  that  the  largest 
of  the  fire-balls  included  in  his  catalogue  must 
have  weighed  nearly  100  lbs. 

Herschel  has  suggested  that  the  principle  of 
dissociation  (see  Chemistry)  may  explain  the 
luminous  trail  of  meteoric  bodies— the  violent 
heat  sufficing  to  suspend  chemical  aflBnityatthe 
meteoric  surface,  while  the  glowing  particles 
of  reduced  metals  and  other  elements  left  !>>> 
hind,  on  cooling  to  a  certain  temperature,  un- 
dergo combustion  anew,  of  course  giring  cut 
additional  light  from  this  cause.  The  spectrunj 
of  a  brilliant  shooting  star,  near  Capella,  wa> 
recently  observed  by  Herschel.  Its  slow  more- 
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meat  ho  followed  for  more  than  a  second.  The 
q)ectram  was  as  continnons  as  that  of  Capella, 
and  a  little  more  extended ;  so  that  the  mass 
must  have  heen  a  solid  or  liqnid  substance,  and 
not  a  gas  or  incandescent  vapor.    (See  Nd>yl<By 

fVsTBONOMIOAI.  PHENOMENA,  etc) 

Indnding,  then,  the  known  chemical  compo- 
sdtioD  of  aerolites,  all  the  lines  of  evidence  go 
to  show  that  all  so-called  shooting  stars  and 
other  meteors  are  in  reality  originally  so  many 
minute  planet-like  masses,  asteroidal  bodies  of 
the  least  possible  magnitudes,  just  as  the  aste- 
roids properly  so  called  are  the  (as  yet)  least  pos- 
sible of  visible  planets.  As  Faye  intimates,  there 
may  be  a  gradation  in  magnitude  of  such  bodies, 
from  the  smallest  known  asteroids  down  to 
masses  which  become  visible  as  shooting 
stara. 

Of  the  distribution  of  these  bodies,  more 
presently:  at  least,  none  of  them  of  a  magni- 
tude approaching  that  of  the  asteroids  appear 
to  circulate  through  the  spaces  traversed  by 
the  earth.  Some  singular  confirmations  of  the 
views  just  stated  have  been  obtained.  Dr. 
Schmidt  observed  some  time  since,  with  one 
of  the  powerful  telescopes  of  the  Observatory 
at  Athens,  the  explosion  of  a  meteor,  the  re- 
smlt  being  a  shower  of  incandescent  fragments; 
and  M.  Ueis  declares  that,  at  8'*  81"  p.  m., 
October  4,  1864^  as  he  was  observing  with  a 
telescope  the  Milky  Way,  he  distinctly  saw 
where  a  dark  mass  slowly  moved  along  the 
half-illumined  sky,  eclipsing  the  stars  in  its 
path. — Eeader^  January  21,  1865.) 

Our  knowledge  of  luminous  meteors  is  no 
longer  confined  to  the  rarely  occurring  and 
Tvonderful  November  star-showers,  nor  even  to 
pich  phenomena  as  the  ordinary  frequency  of 
nietoors  at  periods  like  those  of  November  and 
August  Through  the  recent  labors  especially 
of  Frof.  Newton  in  this  country,  of  A.  S.  Iler- 
echel,  Greg,  and  Sorby,  in  England,  and  of 
Quctelet,  Heis,  Secchi,  Schmidt,  and  others  on 
the  Continent,  very  much  relating  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  meteors  in  general  l^as  already  been 
brought  as  distinctly  within  the  domain  of  as- 
tronomical science  as  are  the  orbHs  and  period- 
ical return  of  comets. 

The  Katember  Period  due  to  a  Helioeentric 
Meteoroidal  Eing, — ^Prof  Newton  has  in  the 
Amer.  Jour,  of  Science^  vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  877 
(May,  1864),  a  highly  interesting  and  complete 
discussion  of  this  subject,  under  the  title  of 
'^The  original  accounts  of  the  displays  in  former 
times  of  the  November  Star-Shower,"  etc.,  its 
conclusion  appearing  in  vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  63— 
a  paper  in  regard  to  which  Mr.  Glaisner  re- 
marks, that  "jit  constructs  the  elements  of  the 
November  meteoric  ring  solely  from  historical 
data,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  very 
little  for  further  observations  to  supply."  From 
various  works  and  records  are  gleaned  the  dates 
and  descriptions  of  the  great  83-yearly  Novem- 
ber star-showers,  be^ning  with  a.  d.  902,  and 
ending  with  the  still  remembered  and  very 
remarkable  display  of  the  year  1833.    From 


the  data  thus  obtained,  the  author  deduces 
among  others  the  following  conclusions : 

From  the  middle  of  the  first  of  the  given  dis- 
plays, say  October  18th,  a.  d.  902,  at  b^  a.  m., 
Italian  time,  to  the  middle  of  the  last  shower, 
November  18th,  1883,  there  were  981  (terres- 
trial) periods,  of  865.271  days  each.  This  time 
comprises  28  cycles,  of  83.26  years  each, — 
the  years  902  and  1838  happening,  it  would 
appear,  to  occupy  approximately  corresponding 
places  in  their  cycles.  The  length  of  that  part 
of  a  cycle  during  which  extraordinary  displays 
*nay  occur,  is  at  least  2  years  8  months,  while 
the  mmibers  of  shooting  stars  may  be  greater 
than  usual  for  at  least  6  or  6  years.  The  me- 
teoroidal bodies  which  afford  the  November 
showers,  move  in  a  nearly  circular  orbit  about 
the  sun,  its  inclination  to  the  ecliptic  being  17°, 
and  their  motion  in  their  orbit  bemg  retrograde. 
The  revolutions  appear  to  be  1  4-tj  jly^  in  a  ter- 
restrial year ;  so  that  the  annual  revolution  of 
the  ring — supposing  the  showers  of  a.  d.  902 
and  1833  to  have  the  same  places  in  their 
cycles— occupies  854.621  days;  and  within  the 
whole  time  given  959  revolutions,  nearly,  haye 
occurred.  The  meteoroidal  bodies,  however, 
would  appear  not  to  form  a  ring  of  uniform 
density,  but  a  compact  elongated  group  orcloud, 
its  length  -^th  to  ^th  the  periphery  of  the 
ring— actual  length  more  than  40,000,000  miles ; 
while,  if  a  shower  lasts  6  hours,  the  thickness 
of  the  ring  would  be  the  distance  passed  over 
by  the  earth  in  that  time  x  the  sine  of  the 
inclination  of  the  orbit  =  more  than  100,000 
miles.  Allowing  for  the  earth's  attraction,  the 
velocity  with  which  the  bodies  enter  our  at- 
mosphere is  about  20.17  English  miles  per  sec- 
ond. We  have  most  reason  to  expect  the  next 
star-shower  on  the  usual  days  (November  13th, 
14th),  of  the  year  1866,  and  that  it  will  be  cen- 
tral over  the  western  Atlantic.  The  author 
does  not,  however,  state  this  as  a  prediction. 
The  anticipation  implied  in  the  paper,  of  star- 
showers  in  the  years  1864-'65,  appears  scarcely 
to  have  been  realized. 

Shooting  Sta/rs  from  other  Badiants^  and 
Sporadic:  Question  of  Other  Bings. — In  the 
Amer,  Jour,  of  Science^  March,  1866,  appears 
an  abstract  of  another  elaborate  and  highly 
original  memoir  by  Ptof  Newton,  which  was 
read  before  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
August  6,  1864,  but  of  which  a  bare  outline 
only  can  here  be  given. 

The  author  undertakes  to  investigate  the 
phenomena  of  shooting  stars  generally,  as  seen 
on  all  clear  nights;  and  he  makes  his  table 
(1798  to  1868),  already  referred  to,  the  basis 
of  the  computations,  combining  with  its  data 
observations  from  a  variety  of  other  sources. 
Disregarding  the  instances  of  which  the  middle 
point  of  path  is  at  altitudes  less  than  80,  or 
greater  than  180  kilometres,  he  finds  for  these 
successive  intervals  of  elevation,  30 — 60 — 90 — 
120 — 160— 180kilom.,the  numbers  of  meteors, 
114,  243,  277,  106,  and  67,  respectively;  tho 
mean  altitude  of  middle  point  of  path  being 
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thus  95.65  kilom.  =  60  miles  nearly.  The  rel- 
ative frequency  of  meteor-paths  in  different 
parts  of  the  visible  heavens  varies  in  the  main 
with  the  zenith  distance  only ;  and  abont  1  in 
50  of  all  shooting  stars  seen  at  a  place  should 
have  the  middle  points  of  their  apparent  paths 
within  10°  of  the  zenith.  The  number  of  snoot- 
ing stars  visible  within  a  given  period  over  the 
whole  earth  is  to  be  considered  as  10,460  times 
the  nnmber  visible  at  one  place.  Admitting 
that  one  observer  will  see  an  average  of  7J  me- 
teors per  hoar,  and  that  the  nnmber  visible  at 
one  place  is  at  least  4  times  this,  we  have  then 
the  whole  number  of  meteors  that  traverse  the 
atmosphere  daily,  and  that — sun,  moon,  and 
douds  permitting — should  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  et^uid  to  10,460  x  Ti  x  4  x  24,  or 
mors  than  seven  and  a  half  millions.  Of  1,016 
paths,  the  mean  length  was  found  to  be  12''.6. 
The  meteor-yielding  mass,  before  it  has  become 
luminous  by  entering  the  earth^s  atmosphere, 
the  author  terms  a  meteoroid.  Now,  taking 
into  account  the  much  greater  number  of  shoot- 
ing stars  visible  with  the  telescope  than  with 
the  naked  eye,  say  1,582  hourly  with  a  comet- 
seeker,  if  the  whole  heavens  could  be  watched, 
we  have  for  the  whole  number  of  meteoroids 
coming  daily  into  the  air,  at  least  10,460  x  1,582 
x24=more  than  400,000,000!  The  mean  actual 
length  of  the  visible  part  of  meteor-paths  is 
found  from  the  data  under  consideration  to  be 
less  than  65,  and  greater  than  89  kilometres; 
the  smaller  of  the  two  limits  being  probably 
nearest  the  truth.  The  mean  duration«of  368 
meteors  observed  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in 
one  night,  was  0.49  sec. ;  that  of  499  estimates 
made  in  August  and  November,  1864,  0.418 
sec. ;  mean  of  the  867  flights,  0.45  sec.  From 
such  length  of  path,  and  duration^  may  be  in- 
ferred a  mean  actualvelocity  of  between  78  and 
130  kilometres  per  second,  the  least  of  these 
(more  than  48  miles)  being  twice  and  a  half 
the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  about  the 
sun.  This  does  not  seem  consistent  with  the 
supposition  that  most  of  the  meteoroids  move 
in  closed  orbits  about  the  sun ;  but  qualifying 
considerations  are  introduced,  as  that  the  as- 
sumed altitudes  may  be  too  great,  the  estimated 
times  too  small,  etc.  At  least  three  supposi- 
tions respecting  the  distribution  of  orbits  of 
meteoroids  are  naturally  suggested : 

**  1st  They  may  form  a  number  of  rings,  like 
the  August  group,  cutting  or  passing  near  the 
earth's  orbit  at  many  points  along  its  circuit 
The  spoi*adio  shooting  stars  may  be  outliers  of 
such  rings. 

*'  2d.  They  may  form  a  disc  in  or  near  the 
plane  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets. 

"  3d.  They  may  be  distributed  at  random,  like 
the  orbits  of  comets. 

"  According  to  the  first  of  these  suppositions, 
there  should  be  a  succession  of  such  radiants, 
corresponding  to  the  several  rings.  Dr.  Heis 
and  Mr.  Greg  believe  that  they  have  detected 
such  a  series." 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  some  writers 


have  admitted  as  already  determined  56  radiant 
IK)ints  of  shooting  stars,  corresponding  to  as 
many  known  epochs  in  every  year,  and  in  which 
meteors  proceeding  from  those  definite  portions 
in  the  heavens  may  be  expected  to  be  visible. 
Pro£  Newton's  discussion  of  tiie  subject,  how- 
ever, leads  him,  in  view  of  the  apparent  distri- 
bution of  meteors  throughout  die  24  hours  ^that 
is,  as  entering  the  atmosphere  from  all  direc- 
tions in  space),  and  in  view  of  the  seeming  fact 
that  their  mean  velocity  oonaderably  exceeds 
that  of  the  earth,  to  conclude— though  not  yet 
with  absolute  certainty — that  the  orbits  of  the 
sporadic  meteors  generally,  are  not  approxi- 
mately circular,  but  that  they  resemble  more 
the  orbits  of  the  comets. 

Finally,  apart  from  the  space  occupied  by  our 
atmosphere,  th^re  are  in  the  mean,  in  each 
volume  of  the  size  of  the  earth,  of  that  space 
which  the  earth  is  traversing  in  its  orbit  aboat 
the  sun,  as  many  as  13,000  small  bodies,  each 
body  such  as  would  furnish  a  shooting  star  vis- 
ible under  favorable  circumstances  to  the  naked 
eye ;  while,  if  telescx)pic  meteors  were  counted, 
the  number  would  be  increased  at  least  forty- 
fold.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  space  near 
the  earth's  orbit  is  much  more  thickly  strewn 
with  these  bodies  than  other  parts  of  the  solar 
system.  Their  velocity,  different  from  that  of 
the  earth,  implies  that  they  are  not  grouped 
closely  about  the  earth's  orbit.  These  bodi<s 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  fragments  of  former 
worlds,  but  are  rather  the  materials  fix>m  which 
the  worlds  are  forming.  It  may  here  be  added, 
that  some  writers  have  regarded  meteoroids,  at 
least  those  large  and  compact  ones  which  reach- 
ing the  earth  constitute  meteorites— those 
"pocket-planets,"  as  Humboldt  has  termed 
them — ^as  being  portions  scattered  by  the  dis- 
ruption of  parent  planets  which  were  too  small 
and  powerless  to  reclaim  their  own  'fragments. 

Accounts  and  Descriptions  of  Some  Meteorites^ 
mostlp  recent, — In  the  Philos,  Mayaz,^  new 
series,  vol.  xxviii,  will  be  found  an  account, 
by  Dr.  Haidinger,  of  the  meteorite  of  Albereto, 
in  the  Modenese,  and  in  relation  to  which— 
falling  in  July^  1766 — a  pamphlet  has  been  left 
by  Trofli.  This  contained  disseminated  throu^ 
it  grains  of  the  native  protosulphide  of  iron, 
since  named  Troilite.  In  the  same  volume  ap- 
pears a  notice  by  Iklaakelyne  of  a  meteorite  fell- 
ing, June  16,  1860,  near  the  village  of  Kusmli 
in  India,  and  which  contained  much  of  the  white 
flocculence  abounding  in  some  only  of  these 
bodies;  and  also,  an  abstract  of  a  paper  by  Mr. 
H.  0.  Sorby,  on  the  mineralogical  structure  of 
meteorites.  An  article  on  the  physical  history 
of  meteorites  appears  also,  along  with  a  repub- 
lication of  that  last  named,  in  the  Amer,  Jour, 
of  Science,  January,  1866. 

In  the  Amer.  Jour,  of  Science,  vol.  xiiriL 
(1864),  will  be  found  the  analysis,  by  Frot  C. 
A.  Joy,  of  New  York,  of  a  meteorite  from 
Chili  (noticed  also  in  vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  886); 
while  in  the  volume  last  mentioned  will  also 
be  found  accounts,  including  analyses,  of  sev- 
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end  other  meteorites,  witli  notes  on  meteoric 
irons.  In  the  same  journal,  for  March,  1865, 
an  interesting  resume  is  given  of  investigations 
respecting  the  meteor  and  meteorites  of  Or- 
gaeil,  the  latter  faUing  near  the  village  of  that 
name,  in  France,  on  the  evening  of  May  14, 
1864;  and  in  the  number  for  September,  1866, 
a  description  and  analysis,  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Smith, 
of  LouisviUe,  of  a  meteorite  from  Arkansas. 
(See  Mrteobio  Ibon,  Oyo.,  1861.) 

Comp&ntion  of  Meteorites. — By  a  very  mi- 
nute analysis  of  the  Chili  meteorite,  Prof.  Joy 
finds  in  this,  in  100  parts,  Fe,  48.298 ;  Ki,  5.298 ; 
Co,  0.838;  Mn,  0.875;  Cu,  0.040;  S,  2.698; 
P,  0.115;  SiOa,  20.689;  MnO,  0.976;  CnO^ 
0.477;  NiO.  CoO,  0.078;  FeO,  10.417;  CaO, 
1.54«;  A1,0,,  8.772;  MgO,  4.278;  SnO,,  0.189 
— ^total,  100.076 1  and  he  deduces  the  miner- 
alogical  oomposition  of  the  meteorite,  as,  Nickel 
iron  (with  Co,  Mn,4ind  Cu),  48.689 ;  sulphide 
of  iron,  FeS,  7.405 ;  chrome  iron,  CraO»FeO, 
0.701 ;  Schreibersite  (Fe,  Ni,  and  P),  1.568 ; 
olivine,  11.677 ;  Labradorite,  29.852 ;  tin-stone, 
SnOs,  0.189.  In  the  meteorite  of  BishopvDle, 
S.  C,  1848,  M.  Rammelsberg  finds  silica,  alumi- 
na, sesqoioxide  of  iron  with  some  MuaOs,  mag- 
nesia, and  lime,  besides  a  small  loss,  probably 
of  idkalies.  For  the  compo^tion  of  the  whole 
Orgaeil  meteorite,  M.  Pisani  gives,  SiO»,  26.08 ; 
M^,  17.00;  FeO,  6.96;  MnO,  0.36;  CaO, 
1.85  ;  NaO,  2.26 ;  KO,  0.19 ;  AlaOs,  0.90 ;  with 
chromic  iron,  0.49 ;  magnetic  iron,  12.03 ;  nick- 
eliferons  sulphide  of  iron,  16.97;  water,  and 
supposed  organic  substances^  14.91 — total,  100. 

llie  last-named  meteorite  was  examined  also 
by  other  chemists,  among  whom  MM.  Clo^z 
and  Wdhler  conclude  that  a  black  amorphous 
substance  contained  to  the  amount  of  6  per 
cent^  in  it  LB  a  true  organic  substance — a  kmd 
of  humusy  consisting  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen  in  proportions  quite  similar  to  those 
oocorring  in  lignite  and  peat  This  fact,  if 
it  be  such,  is  somewhat  startling,  in  view  of 
tiie  conclusion  drawn  from  it,  that,  from  what- 
ever portion  of  space  this  meteor  may  have 
come,  organic  matter,  and  hence  living  organ- 
isms, mast  probably  there  have  had  an  exist- 
ence.— Note  in  Eeader,  February  11,  1865. 

Thus  it  still  remains  true,  that  the  meteoric 
stones  which  reach  the  earth  and  have  been 
examined  reveal  in  their  composition  only  such 
elements  as  have  long  been  known  as  entering 
into  the  earth's  solid  and  liquid  mass  and  its 
atmosphere;  though  some  differences  present 
themselves  in  the  forms  of  combination  entered 
into  by  those  elements.  Indeed,  very  many 
terrestrial  chemical  elements,  both  among  such 
as  are  abundant,  and  among  such  as  are  very 
rare  and  till  recently  unknown,  have  not  yet 
been  detected  in  any  meteorites  analyzed. 

Structure  of  Meteorites. — ^Mr.  Sorby,  in  the 
first  of  the  papers  by  him  already  referred  to, 
applies  to  the  case  oi  meteorites  Qie  principles 
he  had  before  developed  in  his  study  of  terres- 
tiial  rocks  {Quarterly  Jour,  Geoloq,  Soc.,  1868, 
voL  xiv).     Thus,  he  had  shown  tiat  the  pres- 


ence in  crystals  of  fluid-^  glass-y  stone-y  and 
gas-^^vities,  respectively,  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  under 
what  conditions  the  crystals  were  formed. 
The  olivine  of  meteorites,  like  that  of  lavas, 
contains  excellent  glass-camties,  proving  that 
the  material  was  at  one  time  in  a  state  of  fu- 
eaon ;  and  the  former,  also  gas-cavities^  indicat- 
ing the  presence  of  some  gas  or  vapor  (Par- 
nidlee,  etc.).  The  vitreous  substance,  found 
both  within  and  without  the  cavities,  is  of  a 
claret-brown  color,  with  the  structure  and 
optical  properties  of  artificial  glasses.  Some 
isolated  portions  of  meteors  have  also  a  struc- 
ture very  similar  to  that  of  stony  lavas,  the 
crystals  having  evidently  formed  during  solidi- 
fication and  where  found.  In  others,  the  mass 
is  one  apparently  of  broken  fragments  after- 
wards compacted  by  mechanical  and  chemical 
actions  (UAigle),  the  structure  here  resembling 
that  of  consolidated  volcanic  ashes.  The  par- 
ticles in  some  cases  indicate  a  breaMng-up 
after  cooling  from  fusion;  in  others,  being 
globular,  a  breaking-up  while  in  the  fused  or 
semi-fused  condition  (Pai^nallee,  etc.).  Thus, 
in  certain  peculiarities  of  physical  structure, 
meteorites  are  connected  with  volcanic  rocks, 
while  in  others  they  differ  most  characteristi- 
cally. 

In  the  second  of  his  papers  referred  to,  Mr. 
Sorby  proceeds  from  the  conclusions  he  had 
reached  in  the  first,  regarding  it  as  proved  that 
the  material  of  meteorites  has  been  to  some  ex- 
tent fused,  in  some  part,  at  least,  compacted 
from  minute  detached  particles,  and  in  other 
portions  showing  evidence  of  having  been  con- 
densed from  a  state  of  vapor ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  declares  it  extremely  improbable 
that  masses  so  constituted  have  ever  been  por- 
tions of  the  moon  or  of  a  planet.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  observed  facts  of  structure,  he 
traces  hypothetically  a  history  of  the  formation 
of  such  masses,  from  the  time  in  which  their 
materials  must  have  existed  in  a  vaporous  con- 
dition, as  the  black  lines  of  the  roectrum  prove 
that  certain  metals  now  do  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  sun,  down  through  their  aggregation 
into  a  sort  of  cometary  cloud,  to  that  of  a  fused 
and  crystallizing  mass,  broken  and  comminuted 
by  movements  pervading  it,  and  later  com- 
pacted again,  and  under  the  influence  of  heat 
undergoing  a  sort  of  metamorphism.  The 
view  presented  may  be  regarded  as  a  modified 
form  of  the  nebular  hypothesis.  The  relative 
amounts  of  metallic  constituents  in  meteorites 
would  appear  to  have  increased  with  lapse  of 
time:  various  iron-compounds,  in  particular, 
appear  as  if  having  entered  and  been  condensed 
within  them,  from  the  vaporous  state ;  though 
some  irons  may  have  separated  from  the  general 
mass  through  difference  in  specific  gravity. 
Meteorites  are  thus,  probably,  records  of  the 
existence  in  planetary  space  of  physical  condi- 
tions more  or  less  similar  to  those  now  confined 
to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  sun,  and 
at  a  period  indefinitely  more  remote  than  that 
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of  the  oocurrenoe  of  any  of  the  facts  revealed 
to  ufl  by  the  study  of  geology — at  a  period,  in 
foct,  which  might  be  called  pre-terrestrioL 

ClaM\fication  qf  Meteorites. — Mr.  R.  P.  Greg 
has  pablished  a  pamphlet,  oontidning  an  ar- 
rangement of  meteorites  based  on  mineralogical 
ind  struotaral  characters.  Of  this  an  ontline 
3nly  can  be  ^ven,  the  reader  being  referred  for 
the  definitions  of  the  gronps  to  an  abstract  in 
the  Americcm  Joumat  of  Science^  November, 
IdGo.    The  system  is  as  follows : 

GLASS  L— Aisouns. 

Obdeb  a.  Specific  gravity  mostly  between 
1.7  and  8.2,  and  containing  little  or  no  metallic 
Iron.  Groups — a.  Carbonaceous;  5,  Howard- 
itic ;  c,  Feldspathic ;  d,  Crystalline  (magnesia- 
silicates)^  <f,  Vesiciilar. 

Obdeb  B.  Sp.  gr.  mostly  between  8.25  and 
8.9.  Groups — a,  Variolitic;  5,  Sommitic  (Mt. 
Som  ma,  Vesuvius) ;  <r,  Tufaceous;  d^  Psammitio 
(2  forms);  «,  Chondritic  (2  forms)  ;^  Blanskitic 
(Blansko  meteorite) ;  g,  Erxlebenitic  (Erxleben 
do.), 

CLASS  IL— SmuouTBS. 

Obdeb  0.  Sp.  gr.  4-7,  meteoric  iron,  con- 
taining or  mixed  with  stony  material  and  sili- 
cates. Groups — o,  Pallasites  (2  forms) ;  5,  part- 
ly or  irregularly  mixed  with  silicates ;  c,  con- 
taining a^olithic  fragments,  imbedded  in  iron. 

GLASS  IIL— Mmoxio  Ibohb,  ob  AMeosidbutks. 

Obdeb  D.  Sp.  gr.  between  7  and  8.  Groups 
— a,  Agrammic  (2  forms);  5,  Microgrammic ; 
e,  Eugrammic ;  d,  Spora-grammic  (2  u>rms) ;  «, 
Nephelic ;  ^  Undetermined. 

METHODISTS.  The  year  1866  being  the 
centenary  of  American  Methodism,  and  the 
General  Conference  of  1864  having  passed  a 
resolution  to  celebrate  it  in  on  appropriate 
manner,  the  attention  of  the  Church  was  prom- 
inently occupied  with  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions. The  programme  for  the  celebration  of 
the  year'  was  definitely  agreed  upon  in  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Centenary  Conmiittee, 
held  on  November  8,  1865.  The  most  im- 
portant points  of  this  programme  were  the 
following :  A  *'  Centenary  Educational  Fund  " 
is  to  be  placed  before  the  people  as  the  promi- 
nent object  for  connectionaJ  contributions.  Thb 
fund  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of 
12  members  (2  bishops,  4  ministers,  6  laymen), 
to  be  called  the  "  Centenary  Connectional  Edu- 
cational Board  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church."  To  contributors  desiring  to  specify 
the  precise  objects  of  their  centenary  subscrip- 
tions in  whole  or  in  part,  it  shall  be  open  to 
include  the  following  oWects,  namely:  1.  The 
Centenary  Educational  Fund.  2.  The  Garrett 
Biblical  School  atEvanston.  8.  The  Methodist 
General  Biblical  Institute  at  Concord,  to  be 
removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  4.  A  Bib- 
lical Institute  in  the  Eastern  Middle  States.  5. 
A  Biblical  Institute  in  Cincinnati  or  vicinity. 
6.  A  Biblical  Institute  on  the  Pacific  coast.  7. 
The  erection  of  Centenary  Missionary  buildings 
for  the  Mission  House  at  New  York.    8.  The 


Irish  Connectional  Fund.  9.  The  Biblical  Sohool 
at  Bremen,  Germany.  10.  The  Chartered 
Fund.  (Such  suras  as  contributors  maj  de- 
sire to  appropriate  in  that  way  to  the  siqrport 
of  worn-out  preachers,  their  widows  and  or- 
phans.) 

A  separate  Sunday-School  Children's  Fnnd 
is  to  be  established,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
meritorious  Sunday-School  sdiolars  of  either 
sex  who  may  need  help  in  obtaining  a  more 
advanced  education. 

The  membership  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  1865,  was,  according  to  the  ^^M^ 
odist  Almanac  for  1866,"  as  foUows : 
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Baltimore 

1«,08T 

7;a8« 

16,653 

15,822 

25,109 

214 

6,004 

8,422 

14,M9 

28,246 

19,492 

7^ 

8,465 

5.799 

26,029 

117 

2t986 

14,966 

4,066 

2,489 

1,850 

10,608 

12,748 

5.996 

7,161 

1,809 

20^686 
18,070 
10,567 
22,708 
82,801 
28,213 
20,269 
18,282 

15,563 
Si;260 
27,084 
16,884 
2,592 
45,970 
84,889 
14,898 
16,910 
16,810 
17,811 
5.<IM 
22,881 
12,010 
11,826 

7,8n 

12,808 

10,186 
18,299 

1,699 

1,941 

688 

1,068 

1,465 

1,536 

2,115 

15 

828 

1^1 

1,519 

4,296 

1,615 

1,907 

2,3S4 

683 

^^ 

2,766 

1,450 

V887 

411 

m 

1,TO9 
1,789 
1.088 
1,464 

820 

8^18 
2,041 

a,6^8 

4,422 
8,4(K1 
5,028 

862 
1,047 
L876 

445- 
2,069 
1,914 

486 
6,179 
5,365 
1,608 
1,590 
1>7 

776 
2,068 
M86 
1^476 

817 
2,497 

748 
1,496 
2,068 

3S.W 

Black  Elver 

tl,BM 

CaHfomla 

4,401 

Central  German. 

a^ 

Central  lUInoIa 

iaii7 

Central  Ohio. 

16^ 

Cincinnati^ 

3^ 

Colorado 

"» 

Delaware^  ool 

<.s» 

Dee  Moines 

m 

Detroit 

164IS 

East  BaltlmOTe. 

<8JMi 

East  Oeneseo.... 

3yw 

East  Maine 

mitt 

Erie 

3i3n 

Genesee. 

8,(M 

German  Mission 

ifll 

Holston. 

^ 

Illinois 

i^ 

India  Mission 

» 

Tndisna 

KM 

Iowa. 

Kansas 

l<f4]C 

Kentucky 

^ 

Liberia  Mission 

1,4» 

Maine. 

is,tis 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Missouri  and  Arkansas 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

m 

1,639 

Newark 

SS.199 

New  England 

86,114 

New  Hampshire 

12,111 

New  Jersey. 

New  York 

3180 
8I,» 

New  York  East 

81,623 

North  Indiana 

»,m 

North  Ohio 

14144 

Northwest  German 

Northwest  Indiana 

Northwest  Wisconsin 

Ohio 

6^m 

1«^ 

a^7» 

Oneida 

1S,1W 

Oregon.. 

PhlUdelpbla 

8.«8 

Pittsburg 

40,354 

Providence. 

li9fl 

Bock  River 

Boathoast  Indiana. 

Southern  Illinois 

ia,BW 

1MI7 
20,418 

Boutbwest  German. 

Troy 

6,4» 

Upper  Iowa 

^SS 

Vermont 

me 

Washington,  col 

84W 

West  Virginia 

^*SS 

West  Wisconsin 

<S 

Wisconsin 

^^S 

Wyoming  

W.IW 

Total,1865 

820,860 
839,879 

104.425 
98,941 

925^ 

Last  year 

99S.820 

Increase 

6,484 

Decrease 

a519 

im 
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Tlie  number  of  effective  preachers*  in  1865 
was  6,121,  of  superannuated  872,  of  local  preach- 
ers 8,113.  The  contributions  received  by  the 
Missionary  Society  amounts  to  $607, 607 ;  those 
by  the  Sunday-School  Union  to  $19,389 ;  those 
by  the  Tract  Society  to  $22,581.  There  were 
in  connection  with  the  Church  22  colleges  and 
universities,  and  four  theological  institutions, 
at  Evanston,  111. ;  Concord,  N.  H. ;  Bremen, 
Germany;  New  Orleans,  La*  The  "foreign 
missions  "  of  the  Church  in  Liberia,  South  Amer- 
ica, China,  Germany,  India,  Bulgaria,  Scandi- 
navia, embraced  in  1865  161  missionaries  and 
7,022  members,  and  the  "domestic  missions" 
among  the  Germans,  Indians,  Scandinavians, 
French,  and  Welsh  of  the  United  States,  286  mis- 
sionaries and  26,188  members.  In  addition  to 
those  employed  in  the  above  work,  there  are 
nearly  a  thousand  ministers  who  are  engaged 
on  the  frontiers  or  in  destitute  localities,  in  city 
missions,  among  the  freedmen,  and  as  mission- 
aries to  the  South,  in  charges  that  cannot  sup- 
port themselves.  Besides  the  missions  enumer- 
ated above,  there  has  been  established  a  third 
class,  designated  as  "Missions  in  the  United 
States  and  Territories,  not  included  in  the  bounds 
of  any  Annual  Conference."  This  class  in- 
cludes all  the  missions  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  Eastern  Idaho,  Montana,  and  the  South- 
ern States  where  the  war  broke  up  or  put  an 
end  to  all  religious  organizations  existing  before 
its  commencement.  The  General  Missionary 
Committee,  at  their  session  in  November,  1865, 
appropriated  for  the  year  1866,  $1,000,000, 
namely:  Foreign  Missions,  $275,657.83;  foreign 
populations  of  the  U.  S.,  $15,550;  Indian  Mis- 
sions, $4,550;  American  Domestic  Missions, 
$321,150 ;  Third  Class  of  Missions,  $801,092.17 ; 
French  Methodist  Conferences,  12,000;  Contin- 
gent Fund,  Incidental  and  Office  Expenses, 
$70,000. 

The  statistics  of  the  "Sunday-School  Union" 
in  1865,  as  given  in  the  annual  report  published 
in  January,  1866,  are  as  follows :  Schools,  13,865 ; 
Officers  and  Teachers,  153,039;  Scholars,  914,- 
587;  Volumes  in  Library,  2,542,087;  Bible 
Classes,  16,987;  Infant  Scholars,  136,337;  Ex- 
penses, $285,829;  Contributions  for  Sunday- 
School  Union,  $17,738;  Conversions,  25,122; 
Copies  of  "Sunday-School  Advocate"  taken, 
280,886. 

The  receipts  of  the  "Tract  Society,"  accord- 
ing to  the  18th  annual  report  published  in  Jan- 
uary, 1866,  were  $13,566.  Average  monthly 
issue  of  the  "Good  News,"  74,600.  The  So- 
dety's  list  of  Tracts  now  numbers  578. 

A  board  of  "  General  Conference  Trustees " 
was  elected  by  the  General  Conference  in  1864, 
and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  in  1865.  This  board  is  authorized  to 
receive  and  apply,  under  the  General  Conference, 
all  donations,  bequests,  grants,  etc.,  to  the  M. 
E.  Church. 


•  In  Febrtiarj-,  1866,  a  new  "Biblical  Institution"  was  or- 
oniud  at  Charleston,  8.  0. 


A  new  Methodist  Church  Society  was  or- 
ganized by  the  last  General  Conference,  under 
the  denomination  of  "The  Chnrch  Extension 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church." 
The  object  of  the  organization  is  to  enable  the 
several  Annual  Conferences  to  establish  and 
extend  their  Christian  influence  and  power 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Territories, 
by  aiding,  wherever  necessary,  to  secure  suitable 
houses  of  public  worship,  and  such  other  Church 
property  as  may  promote  the  general  design. 
The  society  is  controlled  by  a  Board  of  Mana- 
gers, consisting  of  twenty-five  laymen  and  as 
many  clergymen — not  exceeding  that  number — 
as  shall  be  determined  at  each  annual  meeting ; 
and  by  a  General  Committee  of  nine  members, 
chosen  by  the  bishops  from  nine  districts  into 
which  the  Annual  Conferences  are  divided. 
The  annual  meetings  of  the  Society  are  held  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  November.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  in  November,  1865,  and 
appropriated,  for  purposes  of  Church  extension, 
the  sum  of  $200,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
members  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  every  State 
and  Territory  of  the  Union,  in  1864 : 

state*  A  TerrltoriM.    No.  in  Soo^ 

Arkansas 262 

California 4,269 

Colorado  Territory. . .  265 

Connecticut 13,179 

Delaware 12,889 

District  of  Columbia .  4,4D0 

Illinois 89,181 

Indiana 87,968 

Iowa 87,527 

Kansas 5,574 

Kentucky 8,205 

Maine 28,144 

Maryland 56,575 

Massachusetts 90,816 

Michigan 82,408 

Minnesota 7,773 

Missouri 9,861 

The  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Church  had,  on 
June  15th,  a  meeting  at  Erie,  at  which  it  was 
resolved  to  occupy,  as  far  as  practicable,  those 
fields  in  the  Southern  States  which  may  be 
opened  and  which  give  promise  of  success. 
The  bishops  declared'  themselves,  however,  to 
have  no  authority  to  originate  any  plans  of 
union,  and  to  be  bound  to  adhere  strictly  to  the 
provisions  of  the  discipline  and  the  directions 
of  the  General  Conference. 

Early  in  1865  the  bishops  received  informa- 
tion that  a  number  of  ministers  and  members 
of  the  "Methodist  Episcopal  Church"  in  East 
Tennessee,  desired  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
"Methodist  Episcopal  Church,"  and  Bishop 
Clark  was  solicited  to  visit  that  section  of  tbo 
State  to  receive  them  formally  to  the  fellowship 
of  the  Church.  He  went,  accordingly,  and  in 
Athens,  Tenn.,  on  the  Ist  day  of  June,  1865,  or- 
ganized the  Holston  Conference  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church.  At  this  organization  the 
preachers  reported  the  following  statistics  from 
the  several  charges,  namely :  members,  whites, 
6,284,  colored,  128,  giving  6,412;  probationers, 
695 ;  local  preachers,  65 ;  total,  6,462 ;  Church 
property  valued  at  $81,250;   Sunday-Schools, 


SUtM  &  TcrritorlM.       No.  In  Soc'y. 

Nebraska. 1,557 

Nevada. 281 

New  Hampshire ....  ]  0.155 

Now  Jersey 45,816 

New  York 160,886 

Ohio. 115,689 

Or-c-f^n ...  2,685 

PcNiivvivjtJiizt 105,588 

Rliiflolhland 8,268 

Vermont..  „.....,..  14,526 

Vlrdnia.. 65ft 

Wiifilj  Uiif  U>n  Tfit  r  Ltory  821 

W.Hit  Virgin Ifl 15.848 

WlfteoQgln  .. ..  23,495 


Total 922,512 
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40 ;  officers  and  leachers,  886 ;  Sondaj-Scbool 
scholars,  2,425.  Subsequent  reports  from  tliis 
conference  announced  a  rapid  growth  by  the 
accession  of  other  pastors  and  people  in  East 
Tennessee  and  Western  North  Carolina. 

A  second  Annual  Conference  in  connection 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  or- 
ganized in  the  South  by  Bishop  Thomson^  at 
New  Orleans,  December  25,  1865,  under  the 
name,  "The  Mississippi  Mission  Conference." 
The  Conference  reported  the  following  statistics : 
members,  2.216 ;  probationers,  476 ;  deaths,  64; 
local  preacners,  18 ;  baptisms,  adults,  145 ;  in- 
fants, 272;  number  of  churches,  6;  value  of 
church  property,  $47,000;  Sunday-Schools,  9; 
officers  and  teachers,  95 ;  scholars,  1,886 ;  vol- 
umes in  library,  1,476.  The  bounds  of  the  Con- 
ference embrace  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Texas.  The  great  majority  of  its 
members  are  colored.  The  Conference  con- 
cluded to  establish  at  once  a  Biblical  Institute 
("  Thomson  Biblical  Institute  ">  and  a  weekly 
organ  ("  N.  O.  Advocate  "). 

The  missions  in  the  other  Southern  States 
were,  for  convenience  of  administration^  distiib- 
uted  by  the  (]}«neral  Missionary  Committee  at 
its  meeting  held  in  November,  1865,  into  the 
three  following  departments:  Middle  Depart- 
ment, including  so  much  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee as  is  not  comprised  in  the  Holston  Con- 
ference, the  State  of  Alabama  and  Western 
Georgia ;  Southern  Department,  including  the 
State  of  Florida,  Eastern  Georgia,  and  the  State 
of  South  Carolina ;  Northern  Department,  in- 
cluding Eastern  North  Carolina,  and  so  much 
of  Virginia  as  is  not  included  in  the  Baltimore 
Conference. 

While  thus  the  Church  received  considerable 
accessions  in  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  other 
States,  she  lost  part  of  an  Annual  Conference  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  Those  ministers  of  the 
Baltimore  Conference  who  are  stationed  in  Vir- 
ginia, with  many  of  those  stationed  in  Mary- 
land,  showed  a  tendency  toward  secession  from 
their  Church  when  the  General  Conference  of 
1860  adopted  a  stricter  antislavery  rule.  They 
refused,  however,  to  join  the  Southern  Method- 
ist Church,  and  kept  up  throughout  the  war  a 
separate  organization.  At  their  meeting  held 
at  Staunton,  Va.,  on  June  29  and  80,  18C5, 
they  resolved  not  only  to  continue  their  sepa- 
rate organization,  but,  still  regarding  themselves 
as  the  Baltimore  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  to  reoccupy  gradually  the 
entire  territory  of  the  Baltimore  Conference  in 
Maryland.  In  February,  1866,  at  the  meeting 
held  in  Alexandria,  they  passed  a  resolution  to 
join  the  Southern  Methodist  Church,  and  they 
were  consequently  received  into  that  body  by 
Bishop  Early.  As  the  churches  and  parsonages 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Baltimore  Conference 
are  all  deeded  to  the  "Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,"  an  order  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  restored  all  the  churches  and  par- 
sonages within  the  bounds  of  tiie  Baltimore  An- 
nual Conference,  embraced  in  the  State  of  Vir- 


ginia, to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States,  held  by  said  Church  prior  to 
1861.  This  order  further  states  that  sodi  pos- 
session shall  be  valid  un^  the  civil  courts  uudl 
have  determined  in  whom  the  legal  title  vests. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  the  Southern  Methodist 
Church  was  in  a  greatly  disorganized  concdtion. 
Many  of  the  churches  were  without  pastors,  or 
closed  by  the  Govemmentj  or  transferred,  tem- 
porarily, to  the  missionanes  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  The  Book-Concern  in  Nadi- 
viile  had  likewise  been  dosed  by  the  Govern- 
ment,  and  all  the  papers  of  the  Church  had 
been  discontinued.  Some,  both  North  and 
South,  expressed  a  desire  or  expectation  that 
new  ^orts  might  be  made  for  a  reunion  of  the 
"  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  "  with  the 
"Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch."  But  the  South- 
ern  Church  soon  aeclared  itself  almost  Qnani- 
mously  against  reunion,  and  in  favor  of  contina- 
ing  an  independent  organization.  On  Angost 
17th  three  of  the  Southern  bishops— Andrew, 
Paine,  and  Pierre— met  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  and 
from  there  issued  a  "  Pastoral  Letter  "  to  "  The 
Preachers  and  Members  of  tihe  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,"  in  which  they  at  length 
defined  the  position  which  the  Southern  Choreh 
occupied  with  regard  to  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  the  negro  race,  the  daverr  ques- 
tion, and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  negroes, 
they  speak  as  follows : 

In  the  change  from  slaves  to  freedmen  which  hu 

grovidentiallv  befallen  the  negroes  of  the  Southern 
tatesy  our  obligations  topromote their spiritoAl wel- 
fare have  not  ceased,  we  are  still  debtor  to  ibem 
free,  as  before  to  them  bond.  Under  the  dinne 
blessing,  oar  Church  has  done  a  great  work  for  thii 
people.  Their  moral  training,  ancfffenerally  dilfiued 
knowledge  of  the  cardinal  truths  ofChristianitT,  aad 
their  ecclesiastical  discipline,  have  justly  won  the  td- 
miration  of  many  who  nave  lately  come  in  contact 
and  acquaintance  with  them.  It  has  scconiplished 
more ;  it  has  materially  contributed  to  their  subordi- 
nation and  inoffensive  behavior  through  the  late  d^ 
fenceless  and  exciting  times,  when  prophecies  were 
confident  and  opportunities  frequent  for  domestic  io- 
surrections.  And  their  safe  though  suddeu  passage 
from  a  state  of  bondage  to  liberty,  a  transition  ac- 
companied by  no  violence  or  tumult  on  their  part,  is 
larn^ly  due  to  these  causes. 
Tnough  often  reviled  while  prosecuting  the  cvan- 

gellzation  of  the  colored  people  by  those  who  claimed 
)  be  their  bettor  friends,  the  Southern  MethodWa 
have  persevered  in  it,  with  blessed  results.  We 
might  have  done  more,  but  we  should  be  thankful  to 
the  grace  of  God  that  we  have  not  done  less.  Our 
labor  has  not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  Multitudes 
have  been  saved,  who  will  bo  our  crown  of  glory  m 
"  that  dav."  And  that  the  good  efibcts  of  our  relig- 
ious tcacnings  bestowed  upon  them  in  bondtfe  will 
follow  the  race  into  their  new  condition,  and  help  to 
prepare  them  for  it,  is  matter  of  pleasing  reflectioD 
for  us.  Our  numerous  membership  among  them  of 
over  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand^  exclusiTC  of 
the  congregations  and  catechumens  who  receive  m- 
structionfl  from  our  pastors  and  missionaries,  w 
been  much  reduced  by  recent  changes  and  casual- 
ties. If  it  be  stiU  further  reduced,  we  need  notbe 
surprised .  Defections,  doubtless,  will  take  place  frota 
their  ranks  to  churches  offering  g^ter  social  induce- 
ments  for  their  adhesion.  If  they  elect  to  leare  uj» 
let  them  go  with  the  assurance  that  as  heretofore  we 
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hare  been,  so  we  will  continue  to  be,  their  firiends, 
and  in  every  fiuitable  way  aid  their  moral  develop- 
ment and  religious  welfare. 

After  reviewing  in  full  the  relations  of  the 
Sonthem  Methodist  Church  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Ohurch,  they  gave  the  following 
reasons  for  their  opposition  to  a  reunion  of  the 
two  Churches : 

The  abolition,  for  military  and  political  consider- 
ations, of  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  in  the 
United  States  does  not  affect  the  question  that  was 
prominent  in  our  separation  in  1844.  Kor  is  this  the 
only  difference  or  principal  one  between  us  and 
them.  While  testifying  with  pleasure  to  the  nobler 
condnct  and  sentiments  of  many  brethren  among 
Ihem,  we  must  express  with  regret  our  apprehension 
that  a  large  portion,  if  not  a  majority,  of  Northern 
Ifethodista  have  become  incurably  radical.  They 
teach  for  doctrine  the  commandments  of  men.  They 
preach  another  gospel.  They  have  incorporated 
social  dogmas  and  political  tests  into  their  Church 
creeds.  They  have  gone  on  to  impose  conditions 
upon  discipleship  that  Christ  did  not  impose.  Their 
polpits  are  perverted  to  agitations  and  questions  not 
nealthful  to  personal  piety,  but  promotive  of  political 
and  ecclesiastical  discord,  rather  than  of  those  ends 
for  which  the  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was 
institiited.  Without  such  a  change  as  we  see  no  im- 
mediate prospect  o^  in  their  tone  and  temper  and 
practice,  we  can  anticipate  no  good  result  from  even 
entertaining  the  subject  of  reunion  with  them.  Let 
us  abide  in  our  lot,  and  be  true  to  our  calling;  dolne 
what  we  can  to  spread  scriptural  holiness  through 
these  lands,  and  to  oppose  the  tide  of  fanaticism 
which  threatens  their  overflow. 

We  therefore  more  earnestly  would  exhort  vou, 
brethren,  to  stand  firmly  on  our  platform  of  doctrine 
and  discipline.  Know  your  high  calling.  Preach 
Christ  and  Him  crucified.  Do  not  preach  politics. 
You  have  no  commission  to  preach  politics.  The 
divinity  of  the  Church  is  never  more  strikin^lv  dis- 
played than  when  it  holds  on  its  even,  straightfor- 
ward way  in  the  midst  of  wordly  commotions.  Be 
not  tamed  aside  from  your  path  by  local,  specious, 
temporary  influences.  And  in  all  ^our  teaching  ana 
administration  of  discipline,  keep  in  view  that  rule 
of  our  faith  which. declares  that  "the  Holy  Scrip- 
tores  contain  all  things  necessary  to  salvation ;  so 
that  whatever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved 
thereby,  is  not  to  be  renquired  of  any  man." 

The  conduct  of  certain  Northern  Methodist  bishops 
and  preachers,  in  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion 
tncioent  to  a  state  of  war  to  intrude  themselves  into 
several  of  our  houses  of  worship,  and  in  continuing 
to  bold  these  places  against  the  wishes  and  protests 
(^  the  congregations  and  rightful  owners,  causes  us 
sorrow  and  pain,  not  only  as  working  an  injury  to 
us,  but  as  presenting  to  the  world  a  spectacle  ill  cal- 
eoiated  to  make  an  impression  favorable  to  Chris- 
tianity. They  are  not  only  using,  to  our  deprivation 
and  exclasion,  churches  and  parsonages  which  we 
have  boilded,  but  have  proceeded  to  set  up  a  claim 
to  them  as  their  property;  by  what  shadow  of 
Hgfat,  legal  or  moral,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
We  advise  our  brethren  who  suffer  these  evils  to 
bear  them  patiently,  to  cleave  closely  together,  and 
not  indulge  in  any  vindictive  measures  or  tempers. 
A  plain  suitement  of  the  case  and  an  appeal  to  the 
justice  of  those  in  authoritv  cannot  fail  to  defeat 
such  scandalous  designs,  ana  secure  us  the  full  res- 
toration of  all  our  rights. 

While  some  talk  oi  reunion  of  the  two  Churches, 
we  forewarn  you  of  a  systematic  attempt,  already 
ioangnratcd,  and  of  which  the  foregoing  is  only  an 
instance,  to  disturb  and  if  possible  aisintegrate  and 
then  absorb  our  membership  individually.  In  the 
meeting  of  their  bishops  ana  missionary  secretaries. 
alluded  to,  it  was  resolved  to  send  preachers  and 


plant  BocieHes  in  our  midst  whcrevtr  there  is  an 
opening.  Iheir  policy  is  evidently  our  division  and 
ecclesiastical  devastation.  Against  all  this  be  on 
your  guard.  Internal  dissensions  will  do  us  much 
more  harm  than  such  outward  antagonism.  Be  true 
to  your  principles,  and  under  the  aivine  favor  they 
win  triumph.  In  this  connection  you  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  that  our  people  are  steadfast.  The  border 
conferences,  under  special  trials,  present  a  noble 
example  of  steadfkstness. 

They  announce  that  the  next  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  Church  would  meet  in  New  Orleans, 
on  the  Wednesday  after  the  first  Sunday  in 
April,  1866.  They  close  their  address  with  "  an 
urgent  and  explicit  recommendation  "  to  South- 
ern Methodists  to  acyust  themselves  "  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  promptly,  cheerfully, 
and  in  good  faith  "  to  all  their  "  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities." This  course  the  bishops  deem 
to  be  called  for  on  the  part  of  Southern  Meth- 
odists both  by  a  "  sound  judgment "  and  an  "  en- 
lightened conscience."  All  the  Annual  Con- 
ferences which  were  held  in  1865,  as  well  as 
all  the  Church  papers,  which,  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  were  gradually  reestablished,*  ex- 
pressed their  concurrence  with  the  bishops. " 

The  only  serious  attempt  to  pass  resolutions 
in  favor  of  a  speedy  reunion  of  the  Southern 
and  Northern  Methodist  Churches  was  made 
in  the  "  Kentucky  Conference  "  (embracing  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  State  of  Kentucky).  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Conference  •  at  Cov- 
ington, in  September,  the  mtyority  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  state  of  the  Church  (eleven  mem- 
bers) brought  in  a  report  declaring  that  there 
existed  no  longer  any  satisfactory  reason  for 
the  continued  separation  of  the  two  Methodist 
Churches,  and  expressing  a  wish  that  the  South- 
ern General  Conference  take  appropriate  steps 
for  bringing  about  a  reunion.  The  Conference, 
after  a  long  and  animated  debate,  rejected  the 
majority  report,  and  instead  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing minority  report : 

Besolvedy  That  we  hold  ourselves  ready  to  consider, 
through  our  chief  council,  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  any  terms 
presented  it  by  competent  authority  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  as  to  a  union  of  the  two  great 
coordinate  branches  of  Episcopal  Methodism  iu  the 
United  States. 

2.  That  we  do  earnestly  maintain  our  present  re- 
lation until  such  time  as  the  proper  authorities  on 
both  sides  shall  mutually  agree  on  terms  of  union 
honorable,  equitable  to  each  of  the  parties,  and  ac- 
ceptable to  our  people. 

The  vote  stood :  for  the  majority  report  25, 
for  the  minority  report  37.  Eighteen  of  the 
minority  of  25  withdrew  thereupon  from  the 
Conference,  and  were  received  by  Bishop  Mor- 
ris into  the  M.  E.  Church.  These  were  followed 
by  several  thousand  lay  members  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

♦  In  March,  1866,  the  following  papers  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South  had  been  re€flUbllshcd : "  Elchmond 
Christian  Advoaito,"  "Episcopal  Methodist,"  Richmond, 
Va.;  "Bonthem  Christian  Advocate,"  Macon.  Ga.;  "New 
Oricans  Christian  Advocate,"  "Arkansas  Christian  Advo- 
cate," Llttlo  Eock,  Arkansas;  " Nashville  Christian  Advc 
cate,"  "  Memphis  Christian  Advocate ;"  **  Chrintlan  Advo- 
cate," St  Louis  and  LouIsvlUe ;  "  Spectator,"  San  Fran- 
cisco, CaL 
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On  June  21st  a  oonvention  of  delegates  from 
the  four  non-episcopal  bodies  of  Me&odists  in 
the  United  States  (Methodist  Protestant,  Wes- 
lejan  Methodist,  Free  Methodist,  and  Independ- 
ent Methodist)  met  at  Oleveland,  Ohio,  for  the 
purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  subject  of  a  per- 
mauent  union  between  these  bodies.  The  con- 
vention was  attended  by  about  160  delegates, 
and  passed  the  following  resolutions : 

1.  That  the  union  of  the  Methodist  bodies  here 
represented  is  respectfully  recommended  to  the  early 
consideration  of  the  Annual  Conferences  of  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church,  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Connection,  of  the  Free  Methodist  Church,  of  the  In- 
dependent Methodist  Conference,  here  represented, 
and  any  others  of  like  character  who  may  desire  to 
unite  with  these. 

a.  That  we  recommend  the  calling  of  a  convention. 


to  be  held  in  Union  cbapel,  Cincinnati,  on  tbeteoond 
Wednesday  of  May,  1866,  and  constituted  on  the 
following  basis  of  representation,  namely,  one  min- 
ister and  one  layman  for  each  five  hundred  members, 
and  fhictions  of  over  half  of  fiyc  hundred.  Said  con- 
rention  to  be  fully  authorized  to  fix  upon  a  basis  of 
union  and  the  mode  of  its  consummation,  aabject  to 
such  confirmatory  action  by  the  bodies  here  repre- 
sented as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  said  con  rention. 

8.  That  we  recommend  tnat  the  plan  of  union  shall 
fully  and  entirely  secure  the  Hberty  of  the  local 
churches  on  New  Testament  principles;  thai  an 
efficient  itinerant  ministry  shall  be  maintained;  and 
that  annual  and  general  conferences  shall  be  maio- 
taiced,  with  power  to  make  such  relations  con- 
sistent with  tne  principles  and  institutions  of  the 
New  Testament  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  great  principles  of  Scriptural  Christiaiitty. 

The  following  table  presents  a  statistical  som* 
mary  of  all  the  bodies  of  Methodists  in  1865 : 


DESIGNATION. 


^4 


J8 


AlEBRXOAK  MSTHODtSM — 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Methodist  Episcopal  Gborch  South*.. 
Canada  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.. 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch . 

Evangelical  AssoolatloiL 

Primitive  Methodists,  Canada 

Now  Connection  Methodists,  Canada. 

Canada  Wesleyan  Conference , 

Eastern  British  America  Conference.. . 

American  Wesleyan  Choroh 

Methodist  Protestant  Church 

FoRXiGiv  MKTnonnM— 

British  We&loyan  Conference , 

Irish  Wesleyan  Conference. 

Fnnch  Conference , 

Australia  Conference , 

Foreign  Missions. , 

Primitive  Methodists,  England.. 


24 
8 


12 


6,998 

2,494 

216 

500 

405 


591 
143 


1,492 
*"26 


601,641 
19,626 
75,000 


United  Methodist  Free  Churches,  England. . . 

New  Connection  Methodists,  England 

Bible  Christiana,  EnpUind. 

Wesleyan  Keform  Union,  England , 


149 
227 

18 


6,854 
8.028 
58,467 
16,029 
21,000 
90,000 

880,827 

20,031 

1,658 

42,042 

62,545 

149.106 
65,689 
24,2S9 
26,832 
9,760 


104,425 
107»808 


1,1-^ 
"2^928 


19,091 
"*  168 


18,891 
"*i96 

"eii 

*'*749 


4,986 
"'*87 


152,745 
"l^7 
'*6;472 


98,401 
"   '25S 


917,9 


2,000 
1,087 


100,000 
28,894 


557,511 


16S.0M 
14MS2 

18,000 


•  SUUitic*  iMt  np3rt«d  (1860X    SIhm  tkaa  thU  dflnomiBftUon  luu  lot!  «  brg»  nambcr  of  iD«nib€ffB  In  coiiMqanca  of  ta*  wan 


MEXICO.  At  the  commencement  of  1865 
the  imperialists  were  firmly  established  in  all 
the  important  places  of  central  Mexico,  and 
controlled  probably  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  population  of  the  entire  country.  The  re- 
publican party  had  its  principal  strength  in  the 
extreme  southern  States  and  in  the  thinly- 
populated  States  bordering  on  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  though  scarcely  a  town  of 
importance,  save  Ofyaca,  in  the  State  of  that 
name,  and  the  seaport  Acapnlco,  was  in  its  pos- 
session. At  Oa|aca  an  army  of  seven  thousand 
men  under  Porhrio  Diaz,  aided  by  secret  subsi- 
dies from  the  Church  party,  now  in  fierce  oppo- 
sition to  the  imperial  cause,  had  been  collected 
during  the  latter  part  of  1864,  and  was  prepared 
to  do  battle  for  the  republic.  Juarez,  with  the 
bare  nucleusof  an  army  and  a  government,  occu- 
pied the  town  of  Chihuahua,  in  the  State  of  the 
same  name,  and  between  that  place  and  Micho- 
acan,  a  distance  of  about  eight  hundred  miles, 
were  scattered  small  and  imperfectly  organized 
bodies  of  republican  troops  under  Arteaga, 
Ortega,  Negretc,  and  others,  which  maintained 


scarcely  a  show  of  resistance  to  the  imperialists^ 
The  system  of  strategy  adopted  by  these  generals 
was  to  avoid  pitched  battles,  and  to  rely  upon 
their  superior  knowledge  of  the  country  to  sur- 
prise and  defeat  detached  parties  of  the  enemy, 
to  interrupt  communications,  and  generallyto 
harass  and  weaken  the  imperial  forces.  The 
regular  troops  in  the  republican  service,  if  in- 
deed such  an  organization  can  be  said  to  have 
been  in  existence  since  1864,  probably  did  not 
exceed  fifteen  thousand  in  number,  and  were 

?oorly  armed  and  clad,  and  without  discipline, 
he  well-trained  foreign  troops  of  the  Emperor 
found  little  difficulty  in  defeating  them  wh^i- 
ever  a  battle  was  risked,  and  their  lack  of  small- 
arms,  artillery,  and  munitions  made  them  de- 
cidedly inferior  even  to  the  native  troops  in  the 
imperial  service.  But  in  the  guerrilla  bands^ 
which  infested,  every  province  of  the'couBtrv 
and  prowled  around  the  gates  of  populous  and 
well-guarded  cities  (the  capital  itself  proving  no 
exception),  the  republican  cause  had  a  most 
formidable  auxiliary;  nor  could  the  utmost 
severity  or  vigilance  of  the  imperial  generaU 
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extenninate  this  element  of  resistance.  Infln- 
enced  partly  by  hatred  of  the  invaders,  hat 
principally  by  a  desire  for  plunder,  the  gnerriUas 
pnisned  their  devastations  with  little  regard  for 
friend  or  foe,  and  were  not  nnfpeqnently  guilty 
of  atrocities  too  shocking  to  relate.  Utterly 
without  discipline,  they  were  easily  scattered 
by  an  inferior  force  of  trained  soldiery ;  but  if 
driven  from  one  locality,  it  was  only  to  appear 
suddenly  in  another  witii  apparently  no  diminu- 
tion of  force,  and,  if  po^ble,  with  increased 
vindlctiveness,  untU  it  may  be  said  no  road  in 
the  country,  which  was  not  lined  with  troops, 
was  safe  from  their  attack.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  road  between  the  capital  and  Vera 
Cruz,  the  most  important  and  perhaps  the  most 
travelled  in  the  country,  and  that  by  which  the 
imperial  army  received  its  chief  supplies,  was 
frequently  the  scene  of  guerrilla  outrages,  against 
which  no  precautionary  measures  seemed  to 
avail.  The  guerrillas,  when  captured,  were  of 
conrse  summarily  shot,  as  were  also  all  persons 
suspected  of  sympathizing  with  or  harboring 
them;  but  such  severity  was  totally  ineffectual 
to  lessen  their  numbers  or  their  atrocities,  and 
the  first  year  of  Maximilian's  reign  found  tlie 
country  in  a  more  unsettled  and  unhappy  con- 
dition than  ever  before,  notwithstanding  upward 
of  sixty  thousand  veteran  troops,  commanded 
by  officers  of  experience,  were  employed  in  the 
work  of  reconstruction.  Under  tiiese  ciicum- 
stances  European  intervention  could  scarcely  be 
called  a  success,  and  those  who  had  submitted 
to  it,  as  a  means  of  peace  and  security,  began 
to  doubt  whether  these  ends  could  how  be  ob- 
tained. Of  hearty,  undoubted  supporters  the 
government  of  Maximilian  possessed  but  few 
among  the  native  population.  The  republicans, 
if  aubdued  for  the  time,  hated  it  not  less  than 
at  the  landing  of  the  first  detachment  of  French 
troops;  while  the  Church  or  reactionary  party, 
which  liad  helped  to  build  it  up,  turned  against 
it  with  fierce  but  impotent  rage  when  the  Em- 
peror announced  his  intention  to  confirm  the 
decrees  for  the  secularization  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  promulgated  under  the  former  repub- 
lican administration.  Utter  weariness  of  the 
anarchy  under  which  the  country  groaned,  and 
a  disposition,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  side  with 
the  stronger  party,  alone  made  the  imperial 
rule  tolerable  to  liberals  or  reactionists. 

The  final  rupture  between  the  Church  party 
and  the  Emperor  was  related  in  the  previous 
volume  of  this  work,  but  the  former  now  found 
to  its  dismay  that  its  power  to  injure  the 
imperial  cause  was  miserably  small.  With 
the  promulgation  of  the  decree  of  March  9, 
1865,  expired  the  last  lingering  hope  that 
Maximilian  would  restore  to  the  Church  its 
confiscated  possessions,  and  witli  them  its  once 
enormous  power.  By  this  instrument  the 
Cooncil  of  State  was  authorized  to  revise  all 
the  operations  of  the  amortization  and  nataral- 
ization  of  ecclesiastical  property,  executed  in 
eonsequence  of  the  laws  of  the  25th  of  June, 
1859 ;  to  remedy  excesses  and  injustice  commit- 


ted by  fraud,  and  confirm  all  lawful  operations, 
executed  without  fraud,  and  in  accordance  witli 
the  laws  cited;  and  these  acts  of  the  Council 
were  declared  to  be  irrevocable.  Such  trans- 
actions as  might  be  found  irregular  or  fraudu- 
lent and  declared  null  and  void,  could  be  revised 
"  on  condition  that  they  be  brought  forward  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  law  of  the  IStli 
July,  1859 ;  that  there  is  paid  into  the  Treasury 
in  money  a  fine  of  twenty-five  per  ce^jt.  on  the 
total  value  of  the  estate  or  capital  a<^udged; 
and  that  no  loss  is  caused  to  a  third  party 
by  rights  acquired  previous  to  the  revision  of 
the  claim."     Other  articles  provided  for  the 

Erotection  of  the  interests  of  the  parties  who 
ad  acquired  Church  property  under  the  re- 
form laws,  and  which  might  be  affected  by  tlio 
revision  of  the  proceedings  under  which  they 
acquired  clailfcs ;  and  further  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  an  office  to  be  called  "The 
Administration  of  Nationalized  Property," 
which  is  to  assist  in  the  revision  of  claims,  and 
put  into  practice  the  administrative  and  eco- 
nomical operations  contingent  on  each  act  of 
revision.  The  following  are  four  of  the  most 
important  ai-ticles  of  the  decree : 

Art.  17.  All  the  fiinds  or  capital  of  nationalized 
property  that  may  not  have  been  transferred  or 
redeemed;  those  which  are  recovered  by  revision, 
and  those  which  proceed  from  the  transfer  of  estates 
which  were  afterwards  made,  shall  be  in  the  charge 
of  the  oflBce  of  nationalized  property,  which  will  see 
that  they  are  properly  administered^  and  collect  their 
rents  while  cairj'mg  out  their  functions. 

Art.  18.  No  right  which  directly  or  ori^nally  pro- 
ceeds from  mortmain  transactions  or  nationalization 
shall  be  exercised  or  be  made  of  any  value,  judicial  or 
extra-judicial,  while  it  is  not  shown  in  due  and  proper 
form  that  the  operation  whence  it  proceeded  has 
been  properlv  and  correctly  revised. 

Art.  19.  Although  their  revision  may  not  be  com- 
plete, if  it  be  shown  in  due  form  that  the  process  to 
obtain  it  has  been  presented,  the  rights  to  which  the 
previous  article  refers  may  be  exercised ;  but  those 
who  obtain  it  for  them  must  give  security  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Chief  Jud^e  (ytires  deprimera  iTistancia) 
or  keep  the  matter  in  judicial  course  until  the  revision 
is  complete. 

Art.  20.  Nor  shall  any  right  or  privilege,  judicial 
or  extra-judicial,  be  exercised  in  relation  to  nation- 
alized estates  which  may  not  have  been  included  in 
operation  of  mortmain  or  nationalization,  or  which 
may  have  been  returned  to  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tions. The  possessors  or  detainers  of  these  estates 
must  show  cause  within  two  months  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  enactments  of  this  law. 

Before  the  promulgation  of  this  decree  the 
Church  party  was  suspected  of  having  aided 
witli  money  and  supplies  the  republican  troops 
in  the  southern  States,  with  whom  hatred  of  a 
common  enemy  caused  them  to  be  temporarily 
affiliated;  and  in  tlie  early  part  of  18G5  they 
even  made  some  abortive  attempts  at  open  re- 
sistance to  the  Imperial  Government.  These 
were  easily  quelled,  and  the  men  organizing 
them,  despairing  of  success  in  independent  oper- 
ations, soon  became  merged  in  that  party  which 
maintained  its  contest  against  the  empire  from 
more  patriotic  motives  than  disappointed  ambi- 
tion or  the  lust  of  power.  The  despoilment  of 
the  Church  no  longer  formed  the  bunlen  of  the 
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reactionist  compldnts,  but  hatred  of  the  em- 
pire and  the  rule  of  foreigners  united  in  one 
party  all  the  elements  of  opposition.  Hence 
the  proteats  of  prominent  ecclesiastics,  which 
in  former  years  had  been  yolominoos  and  bit- 
ter, if  without  much  inflaence  over  the  Gk)v- 
ernmont,  ceased  to  be  presented.  The  negotia- 
tions of  the  Emperor  with  the  Papal  noncio, 
Monsignor  Meglia,  with  reference  to  the  adop- 
tion 01  %  concordat,  were,  of  course,  suspended 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  decree  for  the 
securalization  of  Church  property,  above  refer- 
red to,  and  that  relating  to  religious  toleratioiL 
and  in  the  spring  of  1865  the  nundo  returned 
to  Europe.  But  Maximilian,  himself  a  strict 
Catholic,  could  not  rest  easy  nnder  the  imputa- 
tion of  having  quarrelled  with  the  Holy  See, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  yearsent  to  Rome 
an  agent  of  his  own,  the  Abb^TPischer,  to  as- 
sure the  Pope  of  his  sincere  desire  to  come  to 
some  amicable  arrangement,  and  to  explain  the 
diflSculties  in  the  way  of  making  as  many  con- 
cessions as  could  be  wished.  Without  withdraw- 
ing his  decrees  (which  he  could  not  do  with- 
out prejudicing  the  interests  of  many  resident 
Frenchmen  who  had  purchased  largely  of  the 
confiscated  estates  of  the  Church),  he  signified 
his  intention  to  make  such  modifications  of  his 
views  and  policy  as  would  result  in  a  fair  settle- 
ment of  all  vexed  questions.  The  result  of  these 
renewed  negotiations  has  not  yet  been  made 

Sublic,  but  the  Pope  is  said  to  have  been  so 
eeply  offended  with  Maximilian,  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  concessions  will  be  made  by  him. 

As  a  minute  account  of  the  military  events 
of  the  year  would  require  more  space  than  their 
importance  demands,  a  brief  sketch  only  will  be 
tvresented.  Early  in  January  Marshal  Bazainc 
left  tJie  capital  to  direct  the  campaign  against 
Diaz,  in  Oigaca.  For  several  weeks  the  repub- 
lican forces^  concentrated  in  the  city  of  that 
name,  eustamed  the  attacks  of  the  imperialists, 
but  finally,  on  February  9th,  surrendered  at  dis-. 
cretion  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand,  and 
were  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  As  soon  as 
the  capitulation  was  known  to  the  citizens  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  districts, 
they  went  out  to  meet  the  French  general,  and 
gave  in  their  act  of  adhesion  to  the  Imperial 
Government,  "  manifesting  at  the  same  time," 
says  the  imperial  account,  '*  the  greatest  grati- 
tude to  the  brave  troops  who  had  just  liberated 
them  from  the  dreadful  tyranny  by  which  they 
were  oppressed."  This  was  the  niost  severe 
disaster  which  the  republican  cause  had  sus- 
tained in  the  southern  States,  where  hitherto 
the  French  had  made  little  progress,  and  the 
war  in  that  quarter  thenceforth  degenerated 
into  a  mere  guerrilla  contest,  accompanied  with 
all  the  excesses  previously  described  as  char- 
acteristic jof  this  kind  of  warfare  in  Mexico. 
About  the  time  of  this  reverse  the  republicans 
gained  some  trifling  advantages  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Mazatlan,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  for 
a  while  laid  siege  to  the  town ;  but  a  concen- 
tration of  French  troops  there  soon  turned  the 


scale  in  favor  of  the  imperialists.  At  Tacam- 
baro,  in  the  State  of  Michoacan,  a  body  of 
three  hundred  Bel^an  troops,  of  the  foreigii 
contingent  of  the  imperial  army,  was  in  A]irii 
surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  by  a  republican 
force  under  Gen.  Regules;  but  this  exploit 
being  unconnected  with  any  general  i^  of 
operations,  its  success  was  of  no  appredaUe 
benefit  to  the  republican  cause.  In  tiie  North, 
however,  for  a  time  matters  looked  more  hope- 
fully for  Juarez.  On  April  10th  a  consideraWe 
republican  force,  under  Gen,  Negrete,  drove  the 
imperialists  under  Olvera  and  Lopez  outof  Sal- 
tillo,  and  foUowing  up  their  advantage,  s  few 
days  later  occupied  Monterey,  the  imperiahflti 
retreating  upon  Matamoras.  -Negrete  marched 
at  once  upon  the  latter  place,  where  M^ia,  the 
imperial  generalissimo,  had  collected  all  avail- 
able troops,  and  was  making  vigorous  prepan- 
tions  to  withstand  a  siege.  In  the  latter  part 
of  April  Negrete,  reinforced  by  Oortinas  and 
other  chie&,  invested  Matamoras,  but  from  hii 
want  of  artUlery  was  una])le  to  commence  ap- 
proaches in  regular  form.  Every  day  added  to 
the  strength  of  the  works  defending  the  town, 
on  which  Mejia  caused  the  inhabitants  to  labor, 
besides  calling  into  requisition  all  avaflaUa 
horses  and  mules.  The  exterior  lines  were  de- 
fended by  ramparts  of  cotton-bales.  Befin- 
forcements  meanwhile  arrived  from  Vera  Cnu, 
and  an  imperial  column  marched  north  from 
San  Luis  Potosi  to  reoccupy  SeJtillo  and  Mon- 
terey, which  was  accomplidiied  in  the  early  part 
of  June.  Finding  the  prospect  of  compelling  a 
surrender  of  Matamoras  hopeless  with  his  in- 
adequate force  and  means,  Negrete  risked  an 
assault  upon  the  place,  and  was  disastroosJy 
repulsed.  He  maintained,  however,  a  threaten- 
ing attitude  until  June  7th,  when,  alarmed  bj 
the  news  of  the  approach  of  the  French  oolnmn 
from  the  south  in  his  rear,  he  raised  the  siege 
and  retreated  toward  Ohihuidiua,  where  he 
arrived  in  the  succeeding  month  with  a  m&f 
remnant  of  his  army,  five  hundred  men,  it 
was  said,  perished  ou  the  march,  and  many 
more  were  lost  by  desertion  or  capture. 

At  this  time  the  imperial  forces  were  mors 
widely  distributed  over  the  country,  and  in  a 
condition  of  greater  eflBciency,  than  ever  before. 
By  a  decree  of  April,  Mexico  was  dirided  into 
eight  military  divisions,  each  of  whidi  was  in- 
trusted to  a  gene;til  of  division,  general  of  bri- 
gajie  or  colonel,  who,  in  the  discharge  of  tiwir 
duties,  looked  for  instructions  from  the  Minister 
of  War,  Gen.  Juan  de  D.  Peza.  In  ordinary 
matters  they  were  directed  by  the  dril  mem- 
bers of  the  ministry.  The  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  several  divisions  were  minnte, 
and  adapted  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
service.  The  army,  on  June  1st,  was  estimated 
at  the  following  strength : 

The  French.  Leffion  Btranffire. 8.52J 

The  Austrian  Lioffloii  (tbont) •.WO 

The  Belgian  Lodon  (about) J.^; 

Mexican  troopi  (about) «.0g 

Total 4ftW) 
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In  addition  to  these  troops  about  twenty 
tiiooaand  of  the  French  expeditionary  force  stiU 
remained  in  the  country,  which  would  give  an. 
effective  army  of  aboat  sixty  thousand  men. 
Marshal  Bazaine,  having  under  him  Douai,  Oas- 
tagny,  Neigre,  and  other  French  oflScers,  was 
stfil  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Franco- 
Mexican  army;  and  the  Mexican  army  proper 
was  comanded  by  Mejia,  a  pure  Indian,  like 
Juarez,  and  a  man  of  considerable  ability. 

Aided  by  this  systematic  organization,  and  by 
an  army  incomparably  superior  to  any  thing 
the  repablicans  could  put  into  the  field,  the  im- 
perialists  made  steady  progress  northward  dar- 
mg  the  smnmer  months ;  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  August  Juarez  was  compelled  to  remove  to 
£1  Paso,  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the 
State  of  Chihuahua,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  which, 
by  an  order  issued  early  in  September,  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  seat  of  Government.  Here,  at 
flie  very  limit  of  the  country  over  which,  but 
faar  years  previous,  he  had  been  the  sole  ac- 
knowledged ruler,  he  upheld  the  republican 
cause  wiQi  a  courage  and  constancy  which  won 
the  admiration  even  of  his  imperial  enemies, 
expreaang  his  firm  belief  that  the  time  was  not 
fiur  distant  when  the  French  troops  would  be 
ccmipelled  to  evacuate  the  country  and  leave  its 
people  to  govern  themselves.  It  must  not  be 
sopposed,  however,  that  every  element  of  oppo- 
fiition  was  overpowered  with  the  advance  of  the 
imperialists.  In  Durango,  in  Michoacan,  and 
in  Guerrero,  were  bodies  of  republican  troops 
under  Patoni,  Arteaga,  and  Alvarez;  while 
Ugalde,  Figueroa,  and  other  fierce  partisan 
ehiefe  carried  terror  through  the  central  States 
of  the  country.  At  the  very  moment  when 
Juarez  had  established  his  fugitive  government 
at  £1  Paso,  accounts  from  the  city  of  Mexico 
showed  that  the  whole  country  was  given  up  to 
brigandage  and  anarchy,  save  where  the  pres- 
ence of  the  imperial  troops  afforded  a  temporary 
security.  In  the  early  part  of  September  the 
French  took  possession  of  Acapcdoo,  driviug 
out  Alvarez  with  a  poorly-eqmpped  but  en- 
thusiastic force  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  The 
veteran  chie^  accompanied  in  his  retreat  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  Mexican  population  of  the 
town,  took  refuge  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
the  interior  of  Guerrero,  where  he  announced 
his  confidence  of  maintaining  the  cause  of 
Juarez. 

Believing  that  Juarez,  when  driven  out  of 
Chihuahua,  had  taken  refuge  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  Maximilian,  on  October 
Sd,  issued  a  proclamation  officially  announcing 
the  departure  of  the  Republican  President 
from  Mexican  territory.  "The  issue,"  he  swd, 
"which  Don  Benito  Juarez  has  sustained  with 
90  much  valor  and  constancy,  has  at  last  suc- 
cumbed, not  only  to  the  national  will,  but  also 
to  the  law  which  he  invoked  in  support  of  his 
title"  (meaning  that  the  term  for  which  Juarez 
had  been  elected  president  had  expired),  "  and 
even  the  brigandage  of  small  parties  into  which 
\JB  cause  had  degenerated,  must  be  abandoned 


by  the  departure  of  this  chief  from  his  native 
territory."    lie  added : 
Lawlessness  ftnd  disorder  are  still  kept  up  by  mis- 

fnided  leaders  of  demoralized  troops  and  an  un- 
ridled  soldiery,  and,  therefore,  the  struggle  in  future 
will  be  between  honest  men  and  gangs  of  criminals 
.and  bandits.  The  QoTemment,  strong  in  its  power, 
will  be  inflexible  in  its  punishment  of  tne  latter  crim- 
inals, in  order  that  the  laws  of  ciyilization,  humanity, 
and  morality  may  be  upheld. 

This  proclamation  was  confirmed  by  an  im- 
perial decree,  dated  October  8d,  in  the  fifteen 
articles  of  which  the  most  vigorous  measures 
were  pronounced  against  parties  in  arms  againsi 
the  Government,  and  those  who  should  in  any 
manner  aid  them.  All  caught  in  violation  of 
these  articles  were  to  be  instantly  tried  by 
court-martial,  and  if  convicted,  to  be  sentence^l 
within  twenty-four  hours  thereafter.  All  per- 
sons harboring  or  supplying  money,  provisions, 
or  information  to  the  guerrillas,  were  to  be 
summarily  dealt  with.  The  severity  of  the 
punishment  threatened  against  the  opponents 
of  the  empire,  induced  many  republicans  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  make  application  for  par- 
don. In  those  who  continued  to  hold  out  for 
Juarez,  it  kindled  a  more  deadly  resentment 
than  ever  agamst  the  Imperial  Government,  and 
under  the  provocation  which  it  offered  brigand- 
age for  the  time  -seemed  respectable.  A  few 
days  after  the  promulgation  of  the  decree  the 
republicans  experienced  their  second  groat 
military  reverse  of  the  year  in  the  defeat  and 
dispersal  of  the  Army  of  the  Centre,  commanded 
by  Arteaga  in  Michoacan,  the  best-disciplined 
and  appointed  body  of  troops  yet  remaining  in 
the  service.  This  force,  divided  into  three 
parts,  was  put  hora  de  combat  WLttln  the  period 
of  a  few  days.  One  division,  under  Palacio, 
endeavored  to  surprise  Morelia,  the  capital  of 
Michoacan,  but  was  defeated  by  the  foreign 
troops  garrisoning  the  place.  Another  party, 
under  Lepeda,  marched  toward  Reges,  but  was 
cut  to  pieces  by  Ool.  Oarriedo ;  while  the  re- 
maining division  of  twelve  hundred  men,  un- 
der Arteaga  himself,  was  on  October  ISth  sur- 
prised and  dispersed  at  Santa  Anna  Amatian. 
Gens.  Arteaga  and  Salazar,  with  a  number  of 
inferior  officers,  were  taken  prisoners.  In  ac- 
cordance with  lie  decree  above  mentioned,  Ar- 
teaga and  Salazar  and  several  republican  colo- 
nels were  a  few  days  later  summarily  Shot,  not- 
withstanding it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  Imperial  Government  must  by  that  time 
have  been  aware  that  its  decree  had  been  issued 
under  false  reports  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
republican  cause  by  Juarez,  and  that  the  prison- 
ers were  entitied  to  the  treatment  usually  ac- 
corded to  prisoners  of  war.  Arteaga  was  a 
brave  soldier,  a  true  patriot,  and  a  man  of  un- 
blemished probity,  and  his  loss  was  felt  to  be  a 
severe  blow  to  the  republican  cause.  The  cir 
cumstanoes  attending  the  execution  of  himself 
and  his  fellow- officers  were  made  the  subject 
of  diplomatic  correspondence,  as  will  be  seen 
farther  on.  The  remnants  of  the  Army  of  the 
Centre  were  subsequentiy  collected  by  Gep 
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Regales,  who,  with  nearly  three  thonsand  men, 
continued  to  oppose  the  imperialists  in  Micho- 
ocan.  Other  sncoesses  of  less  importance  were 
gained  by  the  imperial  arms  about  this  time. 
The  guerrilla  leader,  Figueroa,  was  routed  near 
Tehuacan ;  Ugalde's  band  was  cut  to  pieces  in 
Queretaro  by  a  detachment  of  Zouaves;  and  at 
Alamos,  in  Sonora,  Gren.  Resales,  the  /nost 
prominent  republican  leader  in  the  northwest, 
was  killed,  with  a  number  of  his  officers  and 
men.  No  reverses,  however,  seemed  to  intimi- 
date the  guerrilla  bands;  and  at  the  very  time 
when  Arteaga  experienced  his  defeat  in  Micho- 
acan,  a  party  of  four  hundred  of  them  seized 
the  Vera  Oruz  Railroad  at  T^eira,  a  few  miles 
distant  from  Orizaba.  The  trains  were  stopped, 
and  the  passengers  taken  some  three  miles  from 
the  station,  where  the  Spanish,  Mexican,  Ger- 
man, and  American  travellers  were  released, 
while  the  French,  civil  and  military,  were  put 
to  death  after  several  hours  of  dreadful  torture. 
"It  appears,"  says  the  "Journal"  of  Orizaba, 
"  that  the  French  seized  by  the  guerrillas  were 
fourteen,  five  officers,  seven  sergeants  and  sol- 
diers, and  two  civilians.  All  have  suffered  a 
most  horrible  death,  preceded  by  some  hours 
of  agony.  The  pen  will  not  describe  the  bar- 
barous outrages  committed  on  these  unfortu- 
nate men,  and  decency  imposes  complete  silence. 
After  suffering  the  fate  of  *  Abehu-d,'  and  re- 
maining in  this  condition  for  some  time,  they 
were  riddled  by  stabs  and  then  cut  to  pieces." 

Undeterred  by  the  ill  success  of  their  attempt 
upon  Matamoras  in  the  spring,  the  republicans 
organized  another  attack  in  October.  On  the 
19th  of  that  month  Gen.  Escobedo,  recently 
appointed  by  Juarez  conmiander-in-chief  in  the 
northern  States,  aided  by  Cortinas  and  Canales, 
invested  the  town  with  three  thousand  men  and 
twelve  guns.  The  garrison,  numbering  about 
seventeen  hundred,  was  under  command  of 
Mejia,  and  had  a  great  superiority  in  artillery. 
On  the  25th  Escobedo  hazarded  an  assault  upon 
the  defences  of  the  town,  which,  though  suc- 
cessful at  first,  was  finally  repulsed  with  loss. 
The  siege  continued,  however,  for  some  time 
longer,  although  every  day  lessened  the  chances 
of  capturing  the  place.  Meanwhile  intelfigence 
reached  Escobedo  from  Ool.  Trevenio,  com- 
manding a  republican  force  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Monterey,  that  the  French  had  evacuated 
tliat  place,  leaving  in  the  forts  only  a  few  hun- 
dred ti*oops.  Escobedo  immediately  hurried  to 
Monterey,  and  on  November  24th  took  posses- 
sion of  the  town.  The  French  troops  in  the 
mean  time  had  started  on  their  return  from  Sal- 
tillo,  to  which  place  they  had  marched,  and  the 
advance  of  two  hundred  men  reached  Fort. 
Obispado,  in  the  vicinity  of  Monterey,  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th.  The  liberal  commander, 
hearing  of  this,  and  realizing  his  inability  to 
contend  with  the  combined  forces,  ordered  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  the  place,  which  was 
accomplished  with  insignificant  loss,  though  the 
column  was  pursued  for  a  short  distance  by  a 
detachment  of  mounted  Frenchmen.    Escobedo 


continued  his  retreat  to  Oamargo,  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  where  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of 
December.  Before  this  time  the  siege  of  Mata- 
moras had  been  abandoned,  although  Cortinas 
and  his  band  stiU  hovered  around  the  ontskhls 
of  the  town. 

The  presence  of  a  large  United  States  force  at 
Brownsville,  opposite  Matamoras,  sabseqnent 
to  May,  excited  serious  apprehensions  in  the 
imperial  commander  at  the  latter  place,  as  bo& 
troops  and  officers  were  known  to  sympathize 
with  the  Mexican  liberal  party.  Naturally 
enough,  great  sensitiveness  was  felt  bj  boA 
liberds  and  imperialists  with  reference  to  an 
observance  of  the  neutrality  laws  by  the  United 
States  authorities  on  the  Rio  Grande;  and 
during  the  aege  of  Matamoras,  in  October  and 
November,  compliunts  were  almost  daily  sent 
from  both  parties  to  Miy.-Gen.  Weitzel,  com- 
manding at  Brownsville.  Investigation,  how- 
ever, invariably  showed  that  these  were  un- 
founded, or  were  based  upon  trivial  occurrences, 
which  the  narrowness  of  the  river  and  the  long 
line  of  occupation  rendered  it  impossible  to  pre- 
vent On  November  6tfi,  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  French  squadron  off  the  Ko 
Grande  sent  a  communication  to  Gen.  Weitrel, 
directly  accusing  him  of  furnishing  men,  stores, 
and  munitions  of  war  to  Escobedo's  troops. 
The  letter  was  immediately  returned  to  &e 
writer,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  couched  in 
disrespectful  language.  A  few  days  later  Mepa 
complained  to  Weitzel  that  the  steamboat  An- 
tonia,  on  her  passage  up  the  river  to  Matamo- 
ras, had  been  fired  upon  from  the  Texan  shore, 
to  which  the  Amencan  general  replied  that 
there  was  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  fir- 
ing had  proceeded  from  the  Texan  side  of  tiie 
river,  and  that  he  had  always  endeavored,  m 
far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  prevent  any  violation 
of  neutrality  by  officers  or  soldiers  of  his  com- 
mand. "You  complain,"  he  said,  "that  my 
officers  and  men  affiliate  with  the  liberals  and 
welcome  them.  This  is  not  strange.  The  libr 
erals  claim  that  they  fight  for  their  freedom. 
Their  cause,  then,  is  one  tibat  has  awakened  the 
warmest  sympathies  in  every  American  breast 
It  would  be  as  impossible  for  me  to  prevent 
this,  even  if  I  felt  so  disposed,  as  it  would  be  to 
stop  the  motion  of  the  earth.  But  I  do  not 
feel  so  disposed.  During  our  late  war  the  oflS- 
cers  and  men  of  French  and  English  men-of- 
war  lying  in-  ports  in  our  military  possession, 
affiliated  continually  and  exclusively  with  our 
enemies  (as  at  New  Orleans  and  Norfolk),  and 
yet  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  communi- 
cate with  them  on  the  subject  They  vere 
permitted  to  choose  their  own  associates."  ne 
subsequently  remonstrated  with  Mgia  again» 
the  impressment  of  American  citizens  into  the 
imperial  service,  and  not  receiving  a  satisfwj- 
tory  reply,  announced,  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions from  Gen.  Sheridan,  commandiDj 
the  Military  Division  of  the  Gulf,  that  if  such 
outrages  should  be  repeated,  no  excuses  or 
personal  apologies  would  be  accepted.  He  also 
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iteted  that  he  had  been  directed  to  stop  all 
intercoarse  with  any  garrison  daring  a  siege, 
except  that  which  humanity  should  dictate. 
This  communication  was  returned  to  him  by 
M^ia  as  being  improper  in  language,  and 
thenceforth  the  correspondence  between  the 
two  commanders  was  brief  and  of  a  purely  for- 
mal character.  In  December,  R.  Clay  Craw- 
ford, formerly  an  oflBcer  of  volunteers  in  the 
United  States  army,  arrived  at  Brownsville  with 
a  commission  as  general  in  the  Mexican  repub- 
lican army,  and  authority  to  recruit  an  Ameri- 
can division  for  the  repubUcan  service  under 
his  command.  He  established  recruiting  offices 
at  Brownsville  and  other  places  in  Texas,  where 
enlistments  were  made  so  rapidly  as  to  greatly 
alarm  the  imperialists  in  Matamoras.  The  de- 
fences of  the  place  were  immediately  strength- 
ened, and  Mejia  issued  an  order  forbidding  all 
commnnication  with  the  American  side  of  the 
river,  and  requiring  aU  citizens  of  Matamoras 
to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Emperor 
Maximilian.  Crawford  was,  however,  soon  ar- 
rested and  sent  a  prisoner  to  New  Orleans,  his 
recruiting  offices  were  closed,  and  the  year 
ended  with  comparative  tranquillity  on  both 
ades  of  the  river. 

Early  in  November  news  reached  Juarez,  in 
El  Paso,  that  the  imperialists  had  evacuated 
Chihuahua.  He  immediately  departed  for  that 
place  with  his  cabinet,  the  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  other  ftmctionaries,  and  on 
the  20th  reestablished  there  the  capital  of  the 
republic.  On  December  9th  he  was  compeUed 
by  the  return  of  the  imperial  troops  to  evacuate 
Chihoahua  and  retire  to  El  Paso,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  the  18th,  and  where  he  was  established 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  On  December  11th 
the  imperialists  reoccupied  Chihuahua. 

At  this  time  a  new  element  of  danger  to  the 
repoblican  cause  was  developed.  As  the  con- 
stitutional term  of  President  Juarez  would  ex- 
l>ire  by  limitation  on  November  13,  1865,  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  condition  of 
country,  no  successor  had  been  elected,  the 
cju^tion  arose  whether,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  Grovernment  should  be  transferred, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
to  Gen.  Ortega,  the  President  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  retained  by  the  man  who  had  so  long 
and  so  heroically  upheld  the  sinking  fortunes 
of  the  country,  and  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  was  the  only  Mexican  living  competent 
to  disdiarge  the  duties  of  President  of  the  re- 
public A  change  of  leaders  at  such  a  moment, 
it  was  urged,  would  prove  a  great  misfortune 
to  the  cause.  Accordingly,  after  consultation 
with  many  influential  republicans,  soldiers  and 
drilians,  Juarez,  on  November  9th,  issued  a  de- 
cree extending  his  presidential  term  until  a 
oew  election  could  be  held,  and  urging  at 
length  the  necessity  for  such  action.  A  cir- 
cular was  published  at  the  same  time  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  censuring  Gen.  Ortega 
for  prolonged  absence  irom  his  command  wim- 
cKit  leave,  and  ordering  him  to  report  forthwith 


for  trial  In  a  letter  written  immediately  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  decree,  Juarez  stated 
that  tlie  commanding  officers  and  political  read- 
ers of  the  frontier  States  had  aU  approved  of  the 
extension  of  his  term  of  office,  and  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  a  similar  assent  could 
be  obtained  in  the  other  States  of  the  republic. 
Unfortunately  for  the  harmony  of  the  repub- 
lican cause  this  arrangement  did  not  meet  the 
approval  of  one  of  the  parties  most  interested  in 
the  matter,  Gen  Ortega,  who  forthwith  issued 
the  following  protest : 

To  SeHor  Sebastian  Lbrpo  de  Tejada,  Minister  of 
Internal  Affairs  and  (rovemment ; 

The  unjust  and  impolitic  act  executed  by  Don  Be- 
nito Juarez  in  issuing,  through  vour  department,  the 
two  decrees  dated  on  the  8th  or  November  last  past, 
has  placed  me  in  the  painful  position,  in  view  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  Mexican  Repubh'c  now 
stands,  of  being  obliged  to  protest,  as  I  now  do  be- 
fore the  nation,  against  the  contents  of  the  said  de- 
crees.   I  do  so — 

^  1 .  Because  they  are  contrary  to  the  express  pro- 
visions of  the  pohtical  constitution  of  the  republic, 
and  consequently  illegal,  arbitrary,  and  unjust. 
^  2.  Because  they  create  a  dictatorship,  to  be  exer- 
cised by  Don  Benito  Juarez,  who  will  thus  be  en- 
abled to  remove  and  replace  at  his  caprice  the  au- 
thorities of  one  of  the  independent  and  sovereign  Fed- 
eral powers,  who  have  received  their  appomtment 
and  prerog^atives  through  the  votes  of  the  nation, 
destroying  in  this  manner  a  re|>ublican  principle  and 
the  basis  of  le|^  order,  which  is  the  form  of  govern- 
ment laid  down  in  the  Constitution. 

8.  Because  they  are  contrary  to  the  powers  dele- 
gated to  the  Executive  by  Conffress,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  wai*  existing  between  Mexico  and 
France,  declared,  in  granting  said  powers  by  the  de- 
cree of  December  11, 1861,  that  the  Executive  should 
be  *' entirely  authorized  to  take  such  measures  as  he 
may  deem  advisable  under  existing  circumstances, 
witnout  any  further  restriction  than  to  sustain  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  national  territory, 
the  lorm  of  government  established  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  principles  and  laws  of  reform ;  **  and 
the  law  of  October  27,  1862,  contains  the  express  and 
decisive  restriction  that  ,"he  [Juarez]  shall  not  act 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  article  4  of  the  Con- 
stitution ; "  otherwise,  that  he  shall  not  have  power  to 
determine  whether  it  be  advisable  or  not  to  proceed 
against  public  officers— a  restriction  whose  sole  ob- 
ject was  to  prevent  the  President  from  making  an 
abuse  of  power  and  destroying  constitutional  order. 

4.  Because  the  said  decrees  seriously  leopard  the 
national  independence,  by  depriving  its  defenders  of 
a  legitimate  government,  which  is  the  only  one  that 
can^erve  as  a  centre,  united  under  one  flag,  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  an  illegal  government,  devoid  of 
any  iustification  save  the  anti-constitutional  decree 
that  has  been  recently  issued. 

6.  Because  these  decrees  imply  an  insult  to  the 
Mexican  people,  and  to  those  who  have  fought  for  the 
rights  of  Mexico  beneath  her  flag,  inasmuch  as  the 
text  clearly  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  blood  shed 
by  the  Mexican  people,  the  thousands  of  victims,  and 
the  heroic  efiforts  or  all  classes  in  support  of  a  prin- 
ciple, have  had  no  other  object  than  to  protect  the 
person  of  Don  Benito  Juarez,  and  that  if  this  indi- 
vidual docs  not  save  Mexico,  Mexico  is  unable  to 
save  herself. 

6.  Because  not  only  the  pounds  upon  which  these 
decrees  are  based  are  fallacious,  but,  further,  because 
recourse  has  been  had  to  calumny,  directed  against 
me  personally. 

The  solemn  oath  which  I  took  as  constitutional 
President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  based 
upon  the  Constitution  of  the  Uepublio,  has  been  loy 
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mllj  and  pntrioticallj  obserred  on  xnj  part,  and  the 
national  will  and  rights  of  the  people,  as  laid  down 
in  that  instrument,  remain  intact.  Upon  recorering 
its  rights,  the  nation  will  call  to  account  those  who 
bare  mfnnffed  its  laws.         JESUS  G.  ORTEGA, 

Constituuonal  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

Eaglb  Pass,  December  21, 1865. 

Thas  matters  remained  with  respect  to  the 
presidency  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Juarez  had^ 
on  his  side,  possession  of  the  office  and  the  sym^ 
pathy  of  almost  all  patriotic  republicans ;  while 
Ortega  was  fortified  by  a  technical  right,  which 
the  emergency  of  the  country  alone  prevented 
from  being  recognized  and  respected,  but  which 
he  seemed  nevertheless  determined  to  assert. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  notwithstanding  the 
imperialists  had  been  victorious  in  nearly  every 
engagement,  their  gains  of  territory  were  incon- 
siderable, however  formidable  they  might  seem 
in  the  description.  Their  successes  in  Sonora, 
Sinaloa,  Ghihualiua,  Durango,  and  other  north- 
cm  States,  had  proved  but  barren  conquests — 
easy  enough  to  acquire,  but  difficult  to  retain. 
A  vindictive  and  unwearied  foe  continually 
hung  round  their  line  of  march,  cutting  off 
triuns  and  stragglers,  and  by  the  rapidity  of 
their  movements  ana  their  knowledge  of  the 
country  defying  pursuit ;  and  it  frequently  hap- 
.  pened  that,  from  the  impossibility  of  preserving 
communications  with  a  military  ba^e  of  opera- 
tions, tracts  of  territory  had  to  be  relinquished 
dmost  as  soon  as  conquered.  In  a  country  so 
extensive  and  so  thinly  settled,  a  larger  force 
than  Maximilian  could  put  into  the  field  was 
indispensable  to  perform  the  work  allotted  to 
it.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  learn  that 
in  November  and  December  the  imperialists 
were  reported  falling  back  from  the  northern 
States  and  concentrating  at  San  Luis  Potosi  and 
other  central  places,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
reorganizing  new  campaigns  in  the  north,  or 
because  the  attempt  at  conquest  in  that  direc- 
tion was  unprofitable  and  hopeless.  At  the 
same  time  efforts  were  making  to  put  the  route 
between  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz  in  such  a  state 
of  defence,  that  a  repetition  of  such  outrages  as 
had  been  committed  there  by  guerrillas  during 
the  year  would  be  impossible.  A  French  offici^d 
return  shows  that  the  Mexican  expedition  has 
cost  France,  up  to  the  close  of  1865,  no  les^  a 
sum  than  $135,000,000.  The  losses  in  the 
French  forces,  land  and  sea,  have  been  11,414 
men,  viz. :  killed,  8,819 ;  died  from  wounds  or 
effects  of  climate,  etc,  4,928 ;  disabled  for  life, 
8,167. 

By  a  decree  issued  in  April,  Maximilian 
defined  the  provisional  status  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  pendlug  the  oi^pnization  of  a 
definitive  government.  The  form  of  govern- 
ment was  declared  to  be  a  limited  hereditary 
monarchy,  with  a  Catholic  prince  at  the  head ; 
and  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  or  of 
any  other  event  incapacitating  him  for  the  use 
of  his  powers,  "  his  august  spouse,  the  Empress," 
was  to  be  ipso  facto  Regent  of  the  Empire. 
The  Emperor  or  Begent,  upon  assuming  power. 


must  take  this  oath:  '^I  swear  to  God  by  the 
Holy  Evangelists  to  further,  by  all  means  m  my 
power,  the  welfare  and  pro^erity  of  the  nation, 
to  defend  its  independence,  and  preserve  the 
integrity  of  its  territory."  The  territory  of 
Mexico  was  defined  as  bordered  on  the  north 
by  the  lines  decided  upon  with  the  United  States 
at  the  conventions  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  and 
Mesilla ;  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
Sea  of  the  Antilles,  and  the-  English  establish- 
ment at  Balize ;  on  the  south  by  the  republic 
of  Guatemala ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Padfic 
Ocean.  The  Government  guaranteed  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  empire  equality  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  security  of  person  and  property,  and 
liberty  of  free  speech ;  and  its  acts  were  to  be 
directed  by  nine  ministers,  representing  as  many 
departments.  A  decree  of  May  10th  defined 
the  extent  of  freedom  to  be  allowed  the  press, 
which  was  to  be  subject  to  about  the  same  re- 
strictions as  in  France  and  Austria.  SeTeral 
changes  took  place  in  the  ministry  during  ^e 
year,  and  at  its  dose  the  departments  were  in 
charge  of  the  following  persons : 

Department  of  the  Imperial  Uoiuehold .  Juan  K.  Almoot«. 

"  ofState Jose  F.  BuDlrez. 

**  of  Foreign  Aflkirfl M.deOtstillo. 

**  ofthe  Interior J.M.ErteTa. 

"  ofJnstice Pedro  RyEdanore. 

"  of  Public  InstmctioQ Sefior  ArtUsa. 

*•  of  Public  Work! Luis  P^obles. 

"  ofWar Juan  de  D.  Pen. 

»*  ofFinance M.  Lsaglaia. 

A  new  council  of  state  was  also  appointed,  with 
Jos6  Maria  Sanchra  president.  Several  of  the 
governors  and  oflScers  appointed  by  Maxirailmn 
having  pronounced  against  him,  the  '^  EstqfettSy'" 
a  semi-official  journal  published  at  the  coital, 
announced  in  May  its  profound  conviction  that 
"  Mexico  must  be  ruled  for  many  years  yet 
without  calling  Mexican  statesmen  to  power/ 
Whether  or  not  this  opinion  was  shared  bj 
Maximilian,  it  is  certain  that,  in  despair  of  find- 
ing a  competent  financier  in  Mexico,  he  was 
compelled  to  employ  a  Frenchman,  M.  Lan- 
glais,  sent  to  him  by  the  Emperor  Ni^leonfor 
that  pui-pose,  to  direct  the  finances  of  the  em- 
pire. 

A  decree,  promulgated  in  August,  prescribed 
rules  for  the  establi^ment  and  direction  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  which  was  placed  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  Emperor  reserved  to  himself  the 
right  of  appoLuting  and  dismissing  all  bis  rep- 
resentatives to  foreign  nations.  The  salary  of 
ambassadors  was  fixed  at  $12,000,  tiiat  of  en- 
voys extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipoten- 
tiary at  $10,000,  and  that  of  ministers  r^ent 
at  $8,000.  The  imperial  dignity  was  farther 
enhanced  by  the  creation,  by  decree  of  April 
10th,  of  three  orders,  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Gua- 
dalupe, that  of  the  Eagle  of  Mexico,  and  tb^ 
of  St  Charles.  The  first  was  originally  founded 
by  the  Emperor  Iturbide  in  1823,  and  was  t^- 
porarily  revived  by  Santa  Anna  in  1858^'55. 
The  last  is  open  only  to  females,  on  whom  it  is 
to  be  conferred  by  the  Empress  for  exemplary 
acts  of  piety,  humility,  or  charity.    Decoration? 
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of  the  first  two  orders  have  abeady  been  widely 
distributed  in  Mexico  and  Europe. 

From  the  moment  of  assuming  the  imperial 
crown,  Maximilian  was  troubled  with  questions 
respecting  the  succession.  No  issue  had  re- 
sulted from  his  marriage  with  the  Empress,  and 
the  hostility  manifested  toward  his  government 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  Mexican  people  satis- 
fied him  that  no  solution  of  the  diflSculties  in 
which  he  was  involved  could  be  obtained  by  a 
future  transfer  of  the  imperial  dignity  to  another 
prince  of  European  extraction.  The  stigma  of 
foreign  usurpation  would  still  attach  to  him. 
A  native  prince,  however,  might  form  a  rally- 
ing point  for  a  national  party,  to  include  all 
persons  in  favor  of  a  strong  government,  and 
under  the  prestige  of  such  a  name,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  succession,  his  own  rule  might  be 
tolerated,  and  perhaps  become  popular.  For- 
tunately for  his  purpose,  Mexico,  soon  after  its 
independence  had  been  secured,  was  erected 
into  an  empire  under  Augustin  Iturbide.  Al- 
though this  form  of  government  was  annulled 
in  less  than  a  year,  and  the  Emperor  himself 
was  banished  and  subsequently  shot,  two  of  his 
sons  and  several  grandchildren  still  survive, 
and  in  them,  if  in  any  native  Mexican,  the  tra- 
ditions of  imperial  power  would  seem  to  centre. 
Hence  the  idea  was  conceived  of  nominating 
one  or  more  of  this  family  as  sucQOssors  to  the 
empiro  established  in  1864,  in  case  Maximilian 
should  die  without  issue.  Such  an  act,  it  was 
urged,  would  go  far  toward  disarming  the  prej- 
udices of  those  who  still  held  out  against  the 
empire,  and  would,  perhaps,  induce  Juarez  and 
the  republicans  to  cease  tlieir  opposition.  In 
the  hope,  tlierefore,  that  the  Mexicans  would 
look  with  complacency  upon  the  prospect  of  the 
throne  being  hUed  by  a  native  dynasty  after  the 
death  of  the  reigning  monarch,  two  of  the 
grandchildren  of  the  Emperor  Iturbide  arc  said 
to  have  been  designated  as  princes  imperial, 
next  in  the  line  of  succession  after  Maximilian 
and  his  consort  Carlotta.  It  having  been  re- 
ported that  one  of  these,  the  child  of  an  Ameri- 
can woman,  had  been  removed  from  his  moth- 
er's protection,  and  that  the  latter  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  Mexico,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  in  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
aentatives,  requesting  information  "in  regard 
to  the  kidnapping  of  the  child  of  an  American 
lady  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  by  the  usurper  of 
that  republic,  the  so-called  Emperor,  under  the 
pretence  of  making  such  child  a  prince."  In 
reply,  the  State  Department  announced  that  no 
omoal  information  had  been  received  in  regard 
to  the  kidnapping  referred  to,  and  no  other  in- 
formation upon  the  subject  which  it  was  deem- 
ed advisable  to  make  public  at  the  present  time. 
The  termination  of  the  rebellion  in  the  South- 
era  States  of  the  American  Union  in  the  spring 
of  1865,  cast  adrift  many  restless  spirits,  who, 
aocDstomed  to  the  excitement  of  military  life, 
ni  relished  the  idea  of  settling  down  to  peace- 
fol,  industrial  pursuits.  Many  of  these  natu- 
rally looked  at  once  toward  Mexico,  with  the 
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republican  party  of  which  they  heartily  sym- 
pathized, as  a  new  field  for  adventure,  and  the 
Imperial  Government  entertained  grave  appre- 
hensions that  thousands  of  discharged  Amer- 
ican soldiers  would  hasten  to  enlist  in  the  service 
of  Juarez.  That* the  Mexican  republicans  should 
wish  to  till  their  wasted  and  demoralized  ranks 
with  such  material  was  natural  enough;  and 
scarcely  had  the  first  disbanded  regiments  of 
United  States  volunteers  returned  from  the  bat- 
tle-fields of  the  South,  than  offices  were  opened 
in  the  Northern  cities  for  registering  the  names 
of  persons  wishing  to  emigrate  to  Mexico,  where, 
it  was  aUeged,  liberal  inducements  to  settle,  in 
the  shape  of  grants  of  lands,  were  offered  to 
them.  As  Gen.  Ortega  was  in  the  United 
States  at  the  time,  it  was  generally  reported 
that  he  was  the  promoter  of  fliis  scheme,  which 
was  also  said  to  bo  connected  in  some  manner 
with  his  election  to  the  Presidency  of  Mexico, 
However  that  might  be,  no  doubt  seems  to  have 
been  entertained  that  the  so-called  emigrants 
were  intended  for  military  service  in  the  repub- 
lican army ;  and  the  question  arose,  whether  the 
United  States  Government  was  not  bound,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  its  neutrality  act,  to  pre- 
vent their  departure.  The  solution  of  this 
question  might  have  involved  a  rupture  with 
France,  with  which  country  our  relations  were 
of  an  exceedingly  delicate  nature ;  bat  such  an 
issue  was  avoided  by  the  difficulty  which  those 
having  charge  of  the  emigration  scheme  en- 
countered in  raising  the  necessary  funds  to 
equip  and  despatch  men  to  Mexico.  The  long 
distance  to  be  traversed  before  reaching  their 
destination,  the  obstacles  which  the  French 
fieet  could  oppose  to  a  landing  on  th'e  coast, 
and  th«  utter  impossibility  of  putting  the  emi- 
grants in  an  effective  condition  when  landed, 
presented  grave  obstacles  to  the  scheme,  in  view 
of  which  it  was  ultimately  abandoned,  without 
the  necessity  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Government 

Relieved  from  the  apprehensions  excited  by 
the  prospect  of  American  emigrants  enlisting 
in  the  service  of  Juarez,  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment proceeded  to  perfect  a  plan  of  its  own  for 
encouraging  emigration  into  the  country.  The 
amval  of  foreign  colonists,  bringing  with  them 
habits  of  industry,  a  love  of  order,  and  a  spirit 
of  activity  and  progress,  it  was  supposed,  would 
exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  native 
population,  and  tend  to  develop  tlie  national  re- 
sources. At  the  close  of  1864  rumors  were  very 
prevalent  that  Dr.  Gwin,  an  ex-Senator  from 
the  United  States,  had  been  appointed  by  Maxi- 
milian prefect  of  several  of  the  northern  States 
of  Mexico,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  thither 
an  extensive  emigration  from  the  bouthern 
States  of  the  American  Union,  or  of  developing 
the  mineral  resources  of  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try; and  it  was  further  hinted  that  this  portion 
of  the  empire  was  to  be  ceded  to  France  as 
some  sort  of  indenmity  for  the  expenses  under- 
gone by  her  in  establishing  Maximilian  on  his 
throne.  The  appointment  of  Dr.  Gwin  as  prefect , 
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was  denied  by  one  Lnis  de  Arroyo,  said  to  be 
the  agent  of  Maximilian  in  New  York,  who 
stated  in  a  letter,  published  in  the  papers  of 
that  city  in  May,  tliat ''  although  for  some  time 

E resent  in  Mexico,  Dr.  Gwin  never  had  any  re- 
ttions  with  the  persons  composing  his  M^esty's 
Government."  He  also  denied  that  any  Mexi- 
can territory  had  been  ceded  to  France.  Not- 
withstanding this  denial,  it  was  subsequently 
charged  by  the  representative  of  Juarez  at 
Washington,  Seilor  Romero,  and  it  is  believed 
by  many,  that  an  armed  emigration  from  the 
Southern  States  of  the  American  Union  into 
Northern  Mexico  was  in  contemplation  previous 
to  the  close  of  the  rebellion ;  also  that  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  was  cognizant  of  and  friendly 
to  the  scheme ;  and  that  Dr.  Gwin  was  to  have 
been  his  agent,  first  in  promoting  the  emigra- 
tion, and  then  in  procuring  the  cession  of  the 
territory  to  France.  If  any  such  project  was 
entertained,  its  consummation  was  effectually 
prevented  by  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion  in 
the  United  States,  which  left  that  country  fr^e 
to  oppose  any  further  encroachments  on  Mexi- 
can territory  by  foreign  powers. 

Meanwhile,  with  the  close  of  the  war  in 
the  United  States,  several  of  the  Southern 
leaders  determined  to  leave  the  country  and 
settle  in  Mexico.  Among  these  were  Gens. 
Sterling  Price  and  Magruder,  of  the  Southern 
army,  and  ex-Governors  Polk  and  Harris,  who 
went  there,  as  pioneers  or  agents,  in  behalf  of 
such  persons  as  had  resolved  to  expatriate 
themselves  rather  than  live  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States.  They  were  subsequently 
^  joined  by  Matthew  F.  Maury,  formerly  Erector 
'of  the  ubservatory  at  Washington,  and  who 
had  been  known  throughout  the  war  a»  a  de- 
termined and  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  Union. 
Instigated  by  their  favorable  reports,  a  number 
of  discontented  citizens  of  the  Southern  States 
emigrated  to  Mexico  during  the  summer  of 
1865,  where  they  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  colony 
of  Americans.  So  promising  appeared  the  pros- 
pects of  a  large  influx  of  this  class  of  emigrants 
that  the  Imperial  Grovemment  in  September 
issue^l  a  decree  guaranteeing  to  them  certain 
privileges  and  advantages,  the  most  important 
of  which  were  the  foUowing :  the  introduction, 
free  of  duty,  of  their  seeds  and  instruments  of 
labor,  machinery,  etc. ;  naturalization  imme- 
diately after  their  arrival,  if  it  should  be  de- 
sired; grants  of  lands  at  low  rates,  and  even 
donations  of  lands,  should  the  emigrants  be 
without  the  means  of  purchasing,  and  their 
capital  be  needed  to  establish  them  successfully ; 
exemption  from  conscription  in  the  military 
service  during  the  first  years  of  their  residence 
in  the  country;  assistance  by  the  Government 
to  colonies  destitute  of  private  capitis ;  and 
authority  to  bring  negroes  in  the  capacity  of 
free  apprentices,  engaged  by  contract  for  a  cer- 
tmn  number  of  years,  upon  conditions  which 
the  Imperial  Government  will  regard  as  suited 
to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  apprentice,  and  which 
will  establish  the  respective  rights  of  proprietor 


and  workman.  This  last  privilege,  which,  in  iU 
practical  operation,  amounts  to  the  establish- 
ment of  slavery,  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  United  States  Grovemment  by  Seflor  Ro- 
mero, in  the  following  words: 

Ji  IB  realljr  an  extraordinary  thing,  and  almost  in- 
comprehensible, that  when  slaTerj  has  receired  • 
death-blow  in  the  only  country  that  could  reriTe  it, 
and  when  it  has  been  shown  by  facts  that  its  exist- 
ence is  an  evil,  social,  moral,  and  political,  there  can 
be  in  the  world  a  usurper  who,  without  baring  estab- 
lished his  authority  in  the  country  he  tries  to  domi- 
nate over,  should  attempt  to  reestablish  that  odious 
system  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  himBelf, 
merely  channng  the  name  for  the  purpose  of  delod- 
injp  the  world. 

As  this  system  of  labor  might  be  taken  for  whit  in 
Mexico  is  called  peonage,  and  as  that  may  be  con- 
sidered here  as  an  institution  equivaleat  to  sliTerj, 
I  think  it  expedient  to  show  to  you  that  on  some 
estates  in  the  lierrat  calUnUSf  to  the  south  of  Mexico, 
there  has  in  fact  been,  through  the  abuses  of  the  pro- 
prietors, and  the  influence  they  enjoyed,  somethiitf 
that  might  bo  compared  in  its  practical  effects  wxk 
what  the  ex-Archduke  of  Austria  has  now  establiabed 
in  his  aforesaid  decree ;  but  such  abuses,  besides  being 
restricted  to  a  very  narrow  district,  were  neTe^san^ 
tioned  by  the  Mexican  laws,  and  the  national  gorers- 
ment  or  that  republic  has  taken  especial  care  to  cor- 
rect them  and  root  them  out.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
ex- Archduke  of  Austria  to  sanction  such  an  abasire 
practice  by  a  law  which,  if  it  goes  into  force,  will  be 
executed  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Hexicao 
territory. 

To  encourage  sfill  further  emigration  from 
the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union, 
Maximilian  soon  after  appointed  Manry,  who 
had  previously  been  made  an  honorary  council- 
lor, imperial  commissioner  of  colonization,  an^ 
Gen.  Magruder  chief  of  the  land  office  of  coloni- 
zation. The  former  immediately  issued  several 
circulars,  couched  in  persuasive  language,  in  one 
of  which,  besides  praising  the  climate  and  smI 
of  Mexico,  he  eulogized  the  "  wise  and  mild 
rule  of  Maxhnilian,"  whom  he  declared  to  be 
"  beloved  by  the  imperialists  and  respected  by 
all."  The  empire,  he  said,  was  continually 
gaining  ground,  many  important  works  of  in- 
ternal improvement  were  in  progress,  ind 
property  and  life  were  daily  beoonung  more 
secure;  but  as  a  curious  corollary  from  to, 
he  advises  emigrants  "  at  first  to  establish  them- 
selves in  villages,  as  well  for  mutual  oonyem- 
ence  as  for  protection  against  the  bands  of  law- 
less marauders,  who  are  ever  ready  to  pounce 
upon  the  helpless  farmers."  After  advising 
settlers  to  select  lands  lying  along  the  slopes 
bordering  on  the  tierrcu  calienta  or  low  lands 
of  the  coast,  ho  gives  the  following  mfonnation 
respecting  the  progress  of  Southern  eniigration 
in  Mexico : 

Bryant  from  Arkansas  has  established  a  colony  in 
Chihuahua.  Mitchell,  of  Missouri,  another  on  the 
Rio  Verde,  in  the  Department  of  San  Luis  Potoa. 
Terry,  of  Texas,  another  in  Jalisco.  They  rent  at 
first,  with  the  privilege  of  purchase  in  the  mean  time 
at  a  stated  price.  . 

Then  there  is  the  fine  colony  of  Cariotta,  ne«r  U)^ 
dova,  where  the  lands  were  abandoned.  There  were 
a  number  of  haciendas  in  that  neighborhood  tM* 
were  indebted  for  more  than  they  were  worth  toine 
Church,  and  which,  by  the  Juarex  Government,  wei» 
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eonfiscsted.  These  have  been  exappropriated  by  the 
empire,  and  applied  to  coIonizatioD.  These  lacds  are 
sold  to  immigrants  at  one  dollar  per  acre  in  fire  equal 
annual  instaOments.  (Generals  Price  and  Shelby, 
of  Missouri,  OoTemor  Harris,  of  Tennessee,  Judge 
Perkins,  of  Louisiana,  the  Rer.  Mr.  Hohrilan,  of  Mis- 
souri, and  a  number  of  others,  have  already  estab- 
lished themselres  there.  They  are  all  highly  pleased 
with  their  prospects.  By  the  time  the  railway  tnrough 
to  Yera  Cruz  is  completed,  and  the  last  instalment 
faHs  due,  they  will  have  improved  their  forms,  when 
the  most  stoi^  among  them  expect  that  these  farms 
will  be  worth  ten,  twenty,  and  even  fifty  dollars  the 
acre.  A  gentleman  from'  Louisiana  has  been  there 
for  serea  or  eight  years.  He  established  a  coflee 
plantation  of  eigbtv  acres,  which  is  now  in  good  bear- 
ing, and  the  crop  from  which  last  year  was  valued  at 
$18,000.  The  Cordova  coffee  sells  in  the  New  York 
market  as  Java,  and  the  tobacco  equals  that  of  Cuba. 

Each  married  man  there  is  allowed  six  hundred 
and  forty,  acres,  but  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
one-fooxth  of  that  quantity  wul  probably  be  quite  as 
much  as  one  family  will  be  able  to  cultivate ;  it  is  so 
fertile  and  wonderfully  productive. 

Agents  have  been  estaolished  at  various  convenient 
points  to  assist  emigrants  on  their  arrival  in  the 
country,  by  giving  them  information  and  furnishing 
them  with  the  necessary  certificates  and  passports  to 
enable  them  to  pass  the  custom-houses,  to  enjoy  all 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  exemptions  of  the  Em- 
peror's decree. 

At  preaent  the  following  agencies  have  been  estab-w 
lishco,  namely:  L.  Oro^a,  at  Yera  Cruz;  John 
Perkins,  formerly  of  Louisiana,  at  Cordova ;  John  T. 
Lux,  formerly  of  Lousiana,  at  Montcrejr;  Alonzo 
Ridley,  of  California^  at  Mazatlan ;  Captain  of  port 
of  Tampico,  at  Tampico ;  Captalb  of  port  of  San  Bias, 
at  San  Bias;  Captain  of  port  of  Matamoros,  at  Mata- 
moros:  Mr.  Ramon  de  la  Yega^  President  de  la  Junta 
de  los  Mejores  de  Colima,  at  Manzanillo. 

Favorable  inducements  were  also  held  out 
to  European  emigrants,  several  companies  of 
whom,  from  Germany,  Italy,  and  Belgium, 
were  at  the  close  of  the  year  reported  on  their 
way  to  Mexico.  In  June  a  proposition  was 
made*  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Manu- 
Cactores,  to  introduce  one  hundred  thousand 
laborers  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  cultiv<ite  the 
tierras  ealientes,  which  would  otherwise  hjive 
to  be  abandoned,  as  the  white  race  cannot  sup- 
port the  heat  of  the  climate.  He  estimated  the 
consequent  increase  of  national  wealth  at  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  annuaUy.  On  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Arroyo,  the  imperial  agent  in  New  York, 
Maximilian  later  in  the  year  expressly  declined 
to  permit  the  introduction  of  this  cla^  of  emi- 
gnmts.  According  to  the  same  person,  an  im- 
portation of  Chinese  coolies  was  forbidden,"  on 
account  of  the  conditions  imposed  upon  said 
workmen,  which  reduce  them  to  a  state  of 
rirtnal  slavery."  Mr.  Arroyo  was  furtlier  au- 
thorized to  announce,  that  "  not  even  a  shadow 
of  slavery  would  be  tolerated  in  the  empire,  and 
that  colonization  would  be  made  with  freemen, 
under  no  other  conditions  than  those  to  which 
the  civilized  world  consents,  and  the  law  of  the 
empire  demands." 

The  financial  condition  of  the  empire  proved 
to  Maximilian  and  his  ministers  a  source  of 
great  and  constantly  increasing  perplexity. 
The  inexperience  and  unpractical  character 
of  the  committee  of  Mexicans  appointed  in 
1864  to  devise  a  system  of  finance,  prevented. 


as  might  have  been  supposed,  the  adoption  of 
any  sensible  measure.  Meanwhile  tlie  expenses 
of  the  empire  so  largely  exceeded  the  receipts, 
that  unless  some  means  were  speedily  taken 
either  to  enhance  the  revenue  or  to  retrench, 
the  permanence  of  the  Government  would  be^ 
come  exceedingly  questionable.  From  a  pamph- 
let published  in  Washington  in  tiie  interest  of 
the  friends  of  the  Mexican  BepubUcan  Govern- 
ment, we  derive  the  foUowing  atatement  of  the 
public  debt  of  the  country  at  the  dose  of  1865 : 


Foreign  debt,  as  recognized  by  the 
ooDBtitational  Government  in  1862, 

Indebtedness  acknowledged  to  the 
French  Government  by  Maximil- 
ian for  the  expenseeofthe  Interven- 
Uon  to  Julj  1, 18«4,  of  which  $10,- 
000,000  were  paid  out  of  the  first 
loAn,  and  the  balance  ftmdcd  at 
8  per  cent,  viz. 

First  loan  put  out  for  account  of 
Haxlmiliiiii,  at  6  per  cent  interest. 

To  pay  France  the  above  $10,000,000 
and  more  on  account  of  reelanoa- 
tions  to  French  subjecta  Ibrther 
bonds  (aa  an  additional  loan)  were 
put  in  drcuktlon,  to  the  amount 
of. 


Second  loan  put  out  for  account  of 
Maximilian  in  Paris, being  the  lot- 
tery loon,  at  6  per  cent  interest, 
amounting  to 


Pnblk  D«bL     Aiina«l  InL 


♦$T8,n2,M8 


40,000,000 
40,000,000 


20,8T0,«T0 

92,592,602 
$211J8fi,6a5  $12,966,204 


$2,583,428 


1,200,000 
2,400,000 


1,222,229 
6,5M,555 


From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  public 
debt  has  been  increased  by  the  experiment  of 
intervention,  and  the  establishment  of  an  em- 
pire, $190,103,045  over  the  sum  total  under 
the  republic  The  contrast  between  the  annual 
expenditures  of  the  two  governments  is  equaUy 
striking,  as  the  following  tables  show : 

Annual  erpenditurea  of  th6  Oavemmeni  qf  ths  Republic 
09  establUTied  by  law  qf  Congreu  August  16, 1861. 

Interest  on  the  foreign  debt $2,760,022 

For  foreign  relations $21 0.840 

For  home  departmenta 1,798,009 

For  fl  nance 1,578,624 

Forwar 4,745,895 

8,827,418 

Total  annual  expenditures  of  the  national 

Government $11,087,440 

Annual  expendUurtt  qfihe  OovemiMnt  qf  MawifnUian, 

Interest  on  his  foreign  debt  (of  which  interest 

$10,877,777  is  to  France) $12,966,204 

Annual  cost  of  his  lottery  scheme  in  Paris 1^1,287 

Personal  expenses  and  civil  list  of  Maximilian 

$10,500  per  day  (paid  dally) 8,882,500 

25,000,000  irancs  per  annum  on  account  of  ex- 
penses of  French  contingent,  according  to 
treaty  of  Minunar 4,629,629 

400^000  fhuDCS  per  voyage  subvention  to  the 
French  lino  of  transport  steamers  fi>om  Bt 
Nazaire 

Ministers,  legations,  consulates,  agents,  employes, 
pensions,  glits,  travelling  expensek  military 
and  civil  expenses,  and  charges  of  his  foreign 
armedforce 26,220,963 

Total  annual  exi>enses  under  Maximilian . .  .$49,929,826 
Annual  expenses  as  fixed  by  the  national  Congrees 

under  the  republic ^ 11,087,440 

Annual  hicrease  under  Maxhnillan $33,841,886 

*  This  should  more  properly,  perhapt,  be  stated  at  $81,- 
682,560.  The  sum  of  $^869,917,  which  represents  the  debts 
recognized  under  the  republic  as  due  tc  french  subjects,  it 
included  in  the  additional  loon  of  $20,870,870,  given  lower 
down  in  the  table. 
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No  budget  for  1866  has  been  pnblifilied  hj 
the  Imperial  Government,  and  the  above 
Bgnree  cannot  therefore  be  snbstantiallj  yeri- 
fied.  Other  estimates  place  the  annual  ex- 
penses at  abont  $42,000,000.  Bat  all  accounts 
agree  that  tlie  expenditures  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  will  more  than  double  the  amount 
of  receipts,  and  that  under  the  present  Govern- 
ment it  will  be  impossible  to  meet  the  annual 
deficit  otherwise  than  by  loans.  As  has  been 
previooslj  stated,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  sent 
to  the  assistance  of  Maximilian  an  able  financier, 
M.  Langlais,  to  extricate  him  from  his  embar- 
rassments. He  at  once  proposed,  as  one  of  the 
first  reforms  to  be  instituted,  to  reduce  the  large 
appropriation  annually  made  for  the  support 
of  the  imperial  establishment ;  and  unless  these 
economies  were  acceded  to,  refused  to  accept 
the  office  of  Minister  of  Finance,  which  he  was 
expected  to  fill.  The  Emperor  was  equally  op- 
posed to  this  species  of  reduction,  and  for  a 
time  all  schemes  of  retrenchment  failed.  Mean- 
while the  imperial  treasury  was  so  nearly 
drained  of  funds,  that  in  December  a  loan  of 
$800,000  was  thankfully  received  from  Marshd 
Bazaine,  on  account  of  the  French  Government, 
to  meet  current  demands ;  and  measures  were 
in  progress  to  secure  another  European  loan  of 
$100,000,000.  Finally,  the  Emperor  acceded  to 
the  demands  of  M.  Langlais.  who  thereupon  ac- 
cepted office,  and  proceeded  to  institute  several 
important  financial  refonns.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  his  plan  had  not  been  fully  developed, 
but  it  was  understood  that  he  intended  to  cut 
down  the  personal  expenses  and  civil  list  of  the 
Emperor  to  $3,000  per  day,  and  to  do  away 
with  several  superfluous  ministries  which  en- 
tailed a  useless  expense.  At  this  moment  it 
would  seem  that  the  existence  of  the  Imperial 
Government  depends  upon  the  negotiation  of 
the  new  loan.  Should  that  fail,  it  is  supposed 
that  a  general  forced  loan  will  be  resorted  to, 
which,  it  is  feared,  would  lead  to  an  uprising 
of  the  people. 

In  October  the  Republican  Government  of 
Mexico  through  its  agents,  John  W.  Corlies 
and  Co.>  put  into  the  New  York  market  a 
loan  of  $80,000,000.  Faithful  payment  of 
the  bonds  and  interest  was  guaranteed  by  the 
General  Government  of  the  republic  of  Mex- 
ico and  of  the  States  of  Tamamipas  and  San 
Luis  Potosi,  and  was  declared  to  be  further 
secured  by  the  special  pledge,  having  the  effect 
of  a  national  mortgage,  of  5,000,000  of 
acres  of  agricultural  and  600,000  of  min- 
eral lands  in  the  States  of  Tamaulipas  and 
San  Luis  Potosi.  The  agricultural  lands  thus 
pledged  are  estimated  at  the  value  of  from 
one  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  and  the  mineral 
lands  at  the  minimum  value  of  one  hundred 
dollars  per  acre,  which  would  make  the  aggre- 
gate specific  security,  at  the  lowest  price, 
amount  to  $66,000,000.  Mr.  Romero,  the 
Mexican  minister  at  Washington,  certified 
that  the  loan  had  been  authorized  in  No- 
vember, 1864,  and  was  duly  offered  by  the 


proper  agents.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the 
bonds  were  reported  to  have  had  a  fair  sale. 
A  resolution  was  about  that  time  offered  in 
Congress  that  the  United  States  GoverDincnt 
should  pledge  itself  for  the  payment  of  the  loan, 
but  no  action  has  yet  been  taken  upon  it. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  imperial 
sway  in  Mexico,  the  country  undoubtedly  owes 
to  it  the  present  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
line  of  railway  which  is  to  unite  the  capital 
with  Yera  Cruz.  Throughout  the  year  this 
work,  surpassing  in  the  magnitude  of  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  almost  any  road  ever 
projected,  was  pushed  forward  with  great  a^ 
tivity,  and  it  is  now  estimated  that  the  portion 
between  Puebla  and  the  city  of  Mexico  will  be 
completed  in  the  summer  of  1866.  A  section 
from  the  capital  to  Chalco,  thirty-sdx  miles  in 
length,  was  successfully  opened  in  October. 
This  road,  which,  after  leaving  Pdebla,  pases 
through  Orizaba  on  its  way  to  the  coast,  is 
under  charge  of  an  English  company,  who  hare 
sub-let  a  portion  of  the  work  to  a  French  com- 
pany. Ajiother  line,  from  Puebla  to  Vera 
Cruz,  passing  through  Jalapa  and  Perote,  has 
,also  been  projected ;  also  a  road  from  Guaymas 
*to  Libertad  on  the  Gulf  of  California.  The 
Emperor  has  granted  to  Messrs.  Clnte  and  Ca 
the  right  to  establish  three  lines  of  telegraph, 
viz. :  from  Guan^uato  to  Matamoras,  passing 
through  San  Luis,  Saltillo,  and  Monterey;  from 
Matamoras  to  Vera  Cruz,  passing  through  Vic- 
toria, Tarapico,  and  Tuxpan;  and  from  San 
Luis  to  Durango,  passing  through  Aqnas  Ca- 
lientas,  Zacatecas,  FresniUo,  and  Sorabrerete. 
These  are  in  addition  to  one  already  projected 
between  the  capital  and  Vera  Crok  In  De- 
cember an  imperial  decree  granted  to  J.  Stan- 
ley Keeling  the  right  for  ten  years  to rnn  aline 
of  steamers  between  Vera  Cruz  and  New  York. 

During  1865  the  United  States  Government 
continued  to  be  represented  in  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico by  W.  H.  Corwin,  acting  charg6  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin,  the  reg- 
ularly accredited  minister  to  the  constitutions! 
Government.  No  minister  was  accredited  by 
the  Imperial  Government  to  the  United  States; 
and  from  official  expressions  of  the  State  De- 
partment, it  may  be  presumed  that  none  wonH 
nave  been  recognized.  In  compliance  with  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  December  18th,  requesting  **  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  steps  taken  by  the  so-called 
Emperor  of  Mexico,  or  by  any  European  power, 
to  obtain  from  the  United  States  a  recognition 
of  the  so-called  empire  of  Mexico,  and  what 
action  has  been  taken  in  the  premises bythe 
Government  of  the  United  States,"  the  Pres- 
ident sent  to  Congress  an  elaborate  diplomatio 
correspondence,  from  which  it  i^pears  that  oc 
July  17th  the  French  minister,  M.  Montbolon, 
called  at  the  Department  of  State  and  in^H^ 
Mr.  Seward  that  a  special  agent  had  arrived 
from  Mexico,  bearing  a  letter  from  Maxicilian 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with 
papers  making  certain  exDlanations  rebtive  to 
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transactioiis  on  the  Hio  Grande,  npon  which 
the  United  States  Government  had  made  rep- 
reaentatlons  to  the  Imperial  Government  of 
France.  On  the  18th  of  Jnly  Mr.  Seward,  after 
eonference  with  the  President,  returned  the 
letter  to  M.  Montholon,  saying  ihat  the  IlDited 
States  was  in  friendly  communication  with  the 
Republican  Grovemment  of  Mexico,  and  there- 
fore that  the  President  declined  to  receive  the 
letter,  or  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  agent 
who  brought  it. 

On  the  1st  of  August  M.  Romero,  the  Mex- 
ican minister,  informed  the  Department  that 
Don  Lais  Arroyo  assumed  to  act  as  commercial 
agent  in  New  York  without  an  exequatur  or 
o&er  recognition  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  asked  whether  the  Government  rec- 
ognized th«  right  of  Maximilian  to  make  such 
appointment.  Mr.  Seward  replied,  August 
9th,  that  no 'law  of  the  United  States  prevents 
a  person  ^m  advertising  himself  as  consul,  but 
ihsX  the  United  States  Govermnent  in  all  its 
of&dsl  correspondence  has  recognized  no  other 
government  in  Mexico  except  that  of  Juarez ; 
and  that  such  a  commercial  agent  can  perform 
no  consular  act  relating  to  the  affairs  of  his 
ooontrymen  in  the  United  States.  "To  pro- 
hibit him  from  attesting  invoices  and  mani- 
fests," said  the  Secretary,  "would  be  tanta- 
moant  to  an  interdiction  of  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  those  Mexican  ports 
which  are  not  in  possession  of  the  Republican 
Government  of  that  country.  The  consuls  of 
the  United  States  in  Mexico,  who  have  their 
exequatur  from  that  Government  only,  them- 
selves discharge  dtities  as  commercial  agents  in 
the  ports  which  are  not  under  the  conti'ol  of 
the  Government  in  all  respects  like  those  which 
the  person,  Arroyo,  m  the  same  way  and  to  the 
same  extent,  claims  to  do  in  New  York  in  re- 
spect to  said  ports." 

Although  the  evacuation  of  Mexico  by  the 
French  troops  had  been  expressly  provided  for 
in  the  convention  concluded  between  France 
and  Mexico  in  1864,  and  M.  Drouyn  do  Lhuys 
had  stated  the  intention  of  Napoleon  to  with- 
draw his  troops  as  soon  as  the  government  of 
Maximilian  was  established,  and  they  could 
with  propriety  depart,  few  indications  were 
afforded- in  1866  of  any  desire  or  preparation  to 
lessen  the  foreign  contingent  in  the  imperial 
service.  Bodies  of  troops,  it  is  true,  were  from 
thne  to  time  sent  home,  but  their*places  were 
generally  filled  by  others  arriving  from  France, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  precisely  the  same 
condition  of  affairs  existed  as  had  in  former 
years  caused  remonstrances  from  the  United 
States  Government.  These  remonstrances  were 
repeated  during  the  year  with  undiminished 
earnestness  by  Mr.  Seward.  On  July  13tli  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Bigelow,  acting  chargd  in  Paris, 
eo^osing  a  number  of  intercepted  letters  re- 
ceived from  the  Mexican  minister  in  Washing- 
ton, which  went  to  show  complicity  on  the  part 
yf  the  French  authorities  in  Mexico  in  Gwin's 
colonization    scheme    heretofore    mentioned. 


These  he  requested  him  to  present  to  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  and  frankly  inform  him  that 
the  sympathies  of  the  American  people  are  al- 
ready considerably  excited  in  favor  of  the  re- 
publio  of  Mexico ;  and  because  they  are  disposed 
to  regard  with  impatience  the  continued  mter- 
vention  of  France  in  the  country,  any  favor 
shown  to  the  proceedings  of  Dr.  Gwin  by  the 
titular  Emperor  of  Mexico  or  ,by  the  Imperial 
Government  of  France,  with  reference  to  those 
agents,  will  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  popular 
impatience,  because  it  will  bo  regarded,  per- 
haps justly,  as  imparting  dangers  to,  or  at  least 
as  a  menace  against  the  United  States.  Under 
date  of  November  6th  Mr.  Seward  represented 
to  Mr.  Bigelow  that  the  presence  and  operations 
of  a  French  army  in  Mexico,  and  its  mainten- 
ance of  authority  there,  was  a  cause  of  serious 
concern  to  the  United  States.  Nevertheless 
the  objections  of  the  United  States  were  still 
broader,  and  included  the  authority  itself  which 
the  French  army  was  thus  maintaining.  That 
authority,  he  said,  was  in  direct  antagonism  to 
the  policy  of  this  Government  and  the  princi- 
ple on  which  it  is  founded.*  "  Every  day's  expe- 
rience of  its  operation  only  adds  some  new  con- 
firmation of  the  justice  of  the  views  which  this 
Government  expressed  at  the  time  the  attempt 
to  institute  that  authority  first  became  known. 
The  United  States  have  hitherto  practised  the 
utmost  frankness  on  that  subiect.  They  still 
regard  the  attempt  to  establish  permanently  a 
foreign  and  Imperial  Government  in  Mexico  as 
disallowable  and  impracticable,  for  the  reasons 
they  could  not  now  agree  to  compromise  the 
position  they  have  heretofore  assumed,  Thoy 
are  not  prepared  to  recognize  or  to  pledge  them- 
selves hereafter  to  recognize  any  political  insti- 
tutions in  Mexico  which  are  in  opposition  to  the 
Republican  Government  with  wnich  we  have 
so  long  and  so  constantly  maintained  relations 
of  amity  and  friendship."  He  said,  in  closing, 
that "  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  we  should 
not  be  dweUing  so  earnestly  upon  this  branch 
of  political  relations  if  it  had  not  been  our  con- 
viction that  those  relations  of  the  present  mo- 
ment supersede  those  of  commerce  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  American  people."  Mr.  Bige- 
low, under  date  of  November  80th,  reports  read- 
ing the  despatch  of  Mr.  Seward  to  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys,  who  thanked  him,  though  he  felt 
obliged  to  say  that  ho  derived  neither  pleasure 
nor  satisfaction  from  its  contents. 

On  the  8d  of  November  Mr.  Seward  wrote  to 
Mr.  Bigelow  with  reference  to  the  summary 
execution  of  Gen.  Ai-teaga  and  his  brother 
ofBcors,  saying:  "I  am  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  request  you  to  ask  the  serious  attention 
of  the  French  Government  to  the  military  pro- 
ceedings in  Mexico,  by  which  native  Mexicans 
taken  captives  while  adhering  in  war  to  their 
own  Republican  Government  are  denied  rights 
which  the  law  of  nations  invariably  accords  to 
prisoners  of  war."  Mr.  Bigelow  communicated 
to  the  French  Government  this  protest  of  the 
United  States  against  the  atrodous  ax^ts  of  Na- 
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poleon^s  agent;  and  on  the  80th  of  November 
he  receiv^  an  ofScial  reply,  in  which  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhnys,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor, 
formally  repudiated  not  merely  the  acts  of 
MaximUian,  bat  that  person  himself.  The  fol- 
lowing is  Mr.  Bigelow's  report  of  the  interview : 

M.  Dronyn  de  Lbavs  referred  to  the  representation 
I  bad  made  in  regard  to  the  shooting  of  the  Mexican 
prisoners  taken  in  war.  and  also  to  the  case  of  Madame 
de  Iturbide.  "Why/*  he  said,  "do  you  not  go  to 
i*resident  Jnarez  ?  We  are  not  the  Oovemment  of 
Mexico,  aud  you  do  us  too  moch  honor  to  treat  us 
as  such.  We  had  to  go  to  Mexico  with  an  army  to 
secure  certain  important  interests,  but  we  are  not 
responsible  for  Maximilian  or  his  Goverment.  He  is 
accountable  to  you,  as  to  any  other  Government,  if 
he  violates  its  rights,  and  you  hare  the  same  reme- 
dies there  that  we  haa." 

Fall  detaOs  respecting  these  and  other  diplo- 
matic questions  arising  between  France  and  the 
United  States,  will  be  found  under  the  head  of 
Diplomatic  Coeeespondenoe. 

MICHIGAN.  The  Legislature  of  Michigan 
convened  at  Lansing  on  January  4,  1866,  and 
was  organized  by  the  choice  of  Republican 
officers  in  both  hou^ps.  Gilbert  E.  Reed  was 
elected  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Austin  filair,  the  retiring  Governor,  delivered 
his  valedictory  message,  and  Henry  H.  Crapo, 
the  Governor  elect,  was  inaugurated.  Among 
the  acts  passed  by  this  Legislature  was  one  sub- 
mitting to  the  people  at  the  fall  eleotion  of  1866 
an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  allow- 
ing colored  men  to  vote,  and  one  authorizing 
a  loan  of  $1,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
a  Stater  bounty  of  $150  each  to  volunteers  en- 
listing in  the  service  of  the  United  States  sub- 
sequent-to  February  15,  1865. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  Michigan 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1865, 
are  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 

Balance  in  treosory  Kovember  80, 1^ |440,04T  27 

Eocelpts  for  fiscal  year  1865 1,954,818  68 

Total  avoUable  ftinds  for  1865 $2,894^68  48 

Total  payments  for  fiscal  year  1S65 l,02^964  14 

Balance  In  treasury  December  1, 1865 468;399  29 

The  number  of  men  entitled  to  tlje  bounty 
of  $150  was  estimated  at  5,000 ;  and  with  a 
view  of  raising  the  required  sum,  about  $750,- 
000,  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  visited  New 
York  in  May,  and  offered  at  private  sale  the 
bonds  authorized  to  be  issued  in  payment  of 
the  bounties.  Public  attention  being  then  ab- 
sorbed in  investments  in  national  securities,  he 
met  with  no  success ;  and  upon  advertising  pro- 
posals for  the  bonds  in  Micnigan  soon  after,  he 
received  bids  for  only  $41,000,  the  greater  part 
of  which  were  considerably  below  par.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  adopted  the  expedient 
of  exchanging  the  bonds  for  the  bounty  certifi- 
cates given  to  the  recruits  upon  enlisting,  and 
in  this  way  disposed  of  $845,000,  which  is 
somewhat  less  than  half  the  amount  required. 
By  the  provisions  of  an  "  act  authorizing  a  war 
bounty  loan,"  approved  February  5, 1864,  a  loan 
of  $500,000  was  authorized  for  bounty  pur- 
poses.   The  money  arising  from  this  loan  was 


applicable  to  bounties  to  fill  the  quotas  of  1864 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  Treasnrer 
issued  the  balance  of  these  bonds  to  the  amonnt 
of  $270,000,  all  of  which  was  purchased  by  the 
treasury  office  for  the  sinking  fund.  The  war 
fund  account  stands  as  follows : 

Amount  recelred  for  bonds  nnder  a<^  Ka  94, 
1864 |CTJ,«»fc 

Amonnt  received  for  bonds  under  act  Na  85, 
1865. 845,0W0I 

•Aocraed  interest  received  of  bnyos  of  above 

bonds 8^» 

Of  the  amount  levied  In  1864,  taxes  for  interest 
on  War  Loan,  the  amount  actually  paid  is 
credited  to  this  ftmd «,B55I0 

Becei ved  for  a  coupon  paid  by  miitake 8  SO 

tTM,8Wtt 

The  War  Fund  was  overdrawn  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  1864 W^^^ 

The  payments  on  account  of  this  Aind  for  the 
fiscal  year  186S,  wore 61T^U17 

Leaving  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  ftmd  of...    IS,7!i  ® 

m^ 

During  the  fiscal  year  1866,  the  som  of 
$279,591  was  set  apart  for  the  several  anting 
funds  authorized  by  law.  The  funded  interest- 
bearing  debt  of  the  State  is  as  follows: 

Renewed  Loan  Bonds,  6*s,  due  January  1, 1878,  ^W^  ^ 
Two  MllUon  Loan  Bonders,"        «       1,1868,    Wg^^ 

**  **  **       6'8,»        "       1,1818,    WOOOOO 

«     6'8;«      «*     tissa,   moMo; 

War  Loan  Bonds,  r^  due  January  1, 1886. V^^  J 

Bte.  Marie  Canal  Bonds,  e's,  due  January  1, 1878,  WflW  « 
War  Bounty  Loan,  Ta,  due  May  1, 1890 WW» 

Total |3,TS8,0W0l) 

The  amount  of  non-interest  bearing  debt  Is—  ^  ^ 

Adjusted  bond^pastdue ijjg 

Full  paid  $5,000,(»0  Loan  Bonds,  past  due ^MO  W 

War  Loan  Bond^  1100  and  too,  called  in ^^ 

1140,000  unrecognixed  6,000,000  Loan  Bond^  ad-  ^  ^  „ 

justablefor •  »M"* 

Making  a  total  of  ftmded  and  fundable  debt,  of.  |S,S6Q^  90 

Increase  since  1864 HSMBO* 

The  Trust  Fund  debt  is  made  up  of  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  and  funds  respectively,  to  wit: 

Primary  School  Fund ^!!*S2 

University  Fund •••• ^g^J 

Normal  School  Fund «.»•» 

Eaibroad  Deposits ^^^ 

Total $1,480,438 

The  charged  of  the  State  against  the  GfflC^ 
Government,  from  the  commenoemeDt  of  the 
war  to  May  1,  1865,  amount  to  $728,8ia42. 
This  includes  clothing,  equipage,  pay,  tran^- 
tation,  food,  etc.,  and  every  thing  under  in- 
structions of  the  Treasury  Department  charge- 
able ;  and  the  proper  accounts  and  vouchers 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  we 
Treasury.  The  war  tax  apportioned  to  tm 
State,  by  act  of  Congress,  was  $501,763.33. 
Fifteen  per  cent  of  this  tax,  under  "wtraf  ok 
of  Secretary  Chase,  was  deducted,  and  $92,wu 
has  been  paid  to  the  State  by  the  G«neralOov- 
ernment,  leaving  the  claim  of  the  State  P^>^' 
819.58  subject  to  adjustment. 

The  number  of  troops  rmsed  by  the  btate 
under  all  calls  was,  according  to  the  r^  ^J 
the  United  States  Provost  Marshal"  Gen^ 
90,119,  or,  reduced  to  a  three  years' standaru, 
80,865. 
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The  population  of  Michigan,  according  to  the 
State  census  of  1864,  was  given  in  our  Tolnme 
for  last  year.  From  the  statistics  of  the  census 
pnUish^  early  in  1865  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
it  appears  that  Michigan  contains  85,995,520 
acres  of  land,  of  which  bat  8,647,645  acres  are 
improved,  and  but  12,086,660  returned  as  tax- 
able. There  are,  if  equally  apportioned,  about 
4J  acres  of  improved  land  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  State.  The  following 
table  ^ves  the  amount  of  the  crops  raised  in 
the  State  in  the  two  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  censuses  of  1854  and  1864 : 


Wheat,  acres 

Wbeat,  bnshels 

Com,  acTM 

Corn,  baahels 

Okbcr  grain,  bashels . 
Potatoea,  bwels. ... 

Haj,  tons , 

Foric,  pounds 

Batter,  pounds 

Cbeeee,  pounds 

Sofar,  poonds 

Horses 

Work  oxen 

Milk  cows 

Other  nest  cattle. . . . 

Bheep 

Swtoe 

Males.  ...» 


C«iMUofl864.  C«iMuaori8M. 


4T8,6T1 

7,027,983 

827,866 

7,A80,658 

2,394,420 

2,917,484 

496,041 

11,258,841 

7,924,896 

779,680 

•  1,611,462 

91,684 

67,088 

139,260 

141,268 

961,888 

289,882 

106 


841,881 

9,687,627 

427,629 

11,007,284 

4,196,244 

4,069,271 

848,846 

88,187,002 

18,836,402 

1.680,946 

4,044,899 

176,088 

60,648 

283,188 

210,880 

2,058,868 

826,289 

1,116 


The  wheat  crop  of  Michigan  for  1868  aver- 
aged bat  11}  bushels  to  the  acre,  being  much 
below  the  ordinary  yield.  The  hay  crop  is  the 
next  in  value,  being  worth  more  than  $15,000,- 
000  for  1868.  The  average  amount  of  butter 
made  per  cow  in  1868  was  59  lbs.  9  oz.,  and  of 
cheese  6  lbs.  13  oz.  Sorghum  and  imphee  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  table,  but  the  total  manu- 
£Eicture  of  sugar  in  1864  was  4,044,899  lbs.,  or 
more  than  five  pounds  for  each  inhabitant. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  Michigan  has  nearly 
doubled  since  the  taking  of  the  last  State  cen- 
sus, and  in  1868  the  average  yield  per  head  was 
8  Iba.  Si  oz.,  or  nearly  one  pound  greater  than 
in  the  whole  country  in  1859.  There  were,  in 
1868,  2,058,868  sheep  in  the  State,  the  clip 
from  which  amoAited  to  7,294,934  pounds,  or 
nearly  one-tenth  of  the  whole  quantity  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  This  shows  an 
annual  increase  of  796,769  pounds  since  1859. 
The  clip  of  1864  was  estimated  at  1,000,000 
pounds  more  than  that  of  1863.  From  these 
data  it  would  seem  that  Michigan  is  destined  to 
beccHne  one  of  the  leading,  if  not  the  first,  wool- 
growing  State  in  the  Union. 

Tlie  following  table  exhibits  the  lumber  prod- 
uct, which  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth 
"  by  the  State : 


figures,  the  annual  amount  of  lumber  produced 
in  Michigan  is  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  nearly  8,000,000  feet.  Of  this  amount 
upward  of  8^000,000  feet  came  from  the  Sagi- 
naw River  district. 

The  statistics  of  mining  products  are  incom- 
plete. It  appears,  however,  that  278,000  tons 
of  iron  ore  were  produced  in  1868,  an  amount 
only  exceeded  by  Pennsylvania  in  1860.  Be- 
tween 1854  and  1864  the  number  of  copper 
mines  increased  nearly  120  per  cent,  and  the 
amount  of  copper  mined  over  180  per  cent 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  shipments 
of  copper  during  1865  : 

Toni.  LU. 

Portage  Lake  district 4,696  866 

Keweenaw  district 8,284  1,678 

Ontonagon  district 2,140  846 

Total  shipments 9,971       8,874 

Or  within  twenty-eight  tons  of  a  grand  total 
of  10,000  tons.  In  each  district  there  has  been 
a  considerable  increase  over  the  product  of 
1864,  the  greatest  being  in  Keweenaw  district. 
The  following  are  the  amounts  of  increase,  as 
near  as  can  be  ascertained : 

Toiu.  Lb*. 

Keweenaw  district 776       1,598 

Ontonagon  district 420        .... 

Portage  Lake  distrid 860       1,481 

Total  Increase 1,646       1,027 


1854. 


bomber  of  saw  mills,  922 

PmoDS  employed. . .  4,579 

Feet  of  lumber  sawed  892,920,714 
Cknltal  inveBted. ....  1^442,678 
Valae  of  product....  I  $8,27g,086 


1864. 


1,078 

7,747 

621,477,904 

$6,109,070 

$8,868,660 


Incrww*. 


161 

8,168 

228,667,190 

$8,666,492 

i  $8,090,614 


Perek 

"loii 

60.2 
6a2 
160.6 
166.5 


TABLB  or  BmniXNTS. 
Tons. 


1862., 
1868., 
1864., 
1866. 


Total. 


Tens. 
..  9,062 
..  8,648 
..  8,472 
. .  9,971 

.76,107 


A  number  of  mills  made  no  returns.    Adding 
the  number  of  feet  sawn  by  these  to  the  above 


1846  to  1854 7,642 

1866  to  1857 11,812 

1868 8,600 

1859.: 4,200 

1860 6,000 

1861 7,400 

An  impulse  is  likely  to  be  ^ven  to  the  pro- 
duction of  copper  in  Michigan  by  the  building 
of  a  harbor  and  ship  canal  at  Portage  Lake, 
Keweenaw  Point,  Lake  Superior,  in  aid  of 
which  Congress  in  1866  granted  a  large  tract 
of  land.  Whenever  the  State  shall  be  ftdly  re- 
imbursed for  advances  in  this  work,  such  tolls 
only  are  to  be  charged  as  shall  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  canal. 

Michigan  promises  to  become  one  of  the 
chief  apple-raising  States  of  the  Union.  Tlje 
shipments  in  1865  were  estimated  at  410,000 
barrels,  which,  at  an  average  price  of  $3.50  per 
barrel,  were  worth  nearly  $1,600,000,  They 
were  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  winter 
fruit  going  principally  to  the  Eastern  and  Mid- 
dle States.  Connected  with  this  subject  is  the 
new  method  of  preserving  fruit  in  storehouses, 
from  which  the  natural  dampness  of  the  atmos- 
phere has  been  eliminated,  and  in  which  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  has  been  dhninished.  A 
model  building  of  this  description  has  recently 
been  erected  in  Detroit,  having  a  capacity  of 
storing  80,000  bushels  of  fruit.  In  the  gradual 
ripening  of  fruit  hydrogen  and  carbon  are  con- 
stantly given  off;  the  former  unites  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  and  forms  water — ^the  latter 
carbonic  acid.  This  process  in  any  confined 
vessel  filled  with  fruit,  consumes  all  the  oxygen, 
especiaUy  if  the  fruit  oe  ripe  and  the  air  warm, 
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in  ftbont  forty-eight  boura.  The  rooms  of  this 
house  will  be  gas-tight,  and  when  fiUed  with 
fruit,  if  closed  up  for  two  days,  a  candle  will  go 
out  in  them  almost  instantly.  The  fruit  will 
be  then  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  composed 
of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  and  carbonic  acid. 
The  former  is  destitute  of  all  active  properties, 
good  or  bad.  The  latter  is  not  sufficiently  acid, 
unless  under  heavy  pressure,  to  produce  any 
action  on  fruits  immersed  in  it.  Hydrogen  and 
carbon  then  cease  to  be  evolved  from  the  fi^t, 
as  there  is  now  no  agent  to  unite  with  them,  in 
the  same  way  that  they  cease  to  be  evolved 
from  a  burning  candle,  when  the  dr  is  re- 
moved. Decomposition,  ceases  in  both  cases, 
and  for  the  same  reason.  The  principle  is  thus 
stated  by  Liebig :  *^  Decay  is  much  retarded  in 
the  absence  of  moisture,  and  by  the  substance 
being  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  cir- 
bonic  acid,  which  prevents  the  air  from  coming 
in  contact  with  decaying  matter."  . 

From  the  census  returns  of  1864  we  extract 
the  following  table  of  towns  contiuning  over 
five  thousand  inhabitants : 

PopaUU<m,186a    Poirala*B,  1661 

AdrUm «,1»4  7,044 

Aim  Arbor 4,447  6,781 

Detroit 4^878  58,170 

EostSaglnaw 8,005  5,725 

Grand  Rjipids a090  9,770 

Joclceon 4,799  6,544 

Kalamazoo 6,075  6,897 

The  only  election  held  in  the  State  in  1865 
took  place  on  April  8d,  and  was  for  an  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  two 
Regents  of  the  University.  The  Democrats 
having  made  no  nomination  for  the  former 
office,  Isaac  P.  Christiancy,  Republican,  was 
almost  unanimously  elected,  receiving  59,720 
votes  out  of  a  total  vote  of  59,892.  The  vote 
for  Regents  of  the  University  was  as  follows : 
Republicans— E.  0.  Walker,  52,834;  G.  Willard, 
60,843.  Democrats—O.  0.  Oomstock,  19,883; 
E.  Wells,  19,426.  Average  Republican  ma- 
jority, 32,184. 

MILITARY  COMMISSIONS.  Trials  for 
offences  by  military  commissions  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  year.  These  tribunals  took 
jurisdiction  of  such  offences  as  were  submitted 
to  their  decision,  including  murder,  the  passing 
of  counterfeit  money,  and  election  frauds. 

The  most  important  trials  were  those  of  the 
conspirators  for  the  murder  of  President  Lin- 
coln, and  that  of  Oapt.  Wirz  for  cruelty  to  the 
Union  prisoners  at  Andersonville.  Before  or- 
dering the  trials  of  any  persons  charged  with 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  President  Johnson 
applied  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Speed,  for  his  opinion  as  to  whether 
such  persons  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
and  legally  liable  before  a  military  commission. 
Mr.  Speed  gave  his  opinion  that  they  were  so 
liable,  and  in  July  the  reasons  of  that  opinion 
are  given  in  a  letter  to  the  President  This 
opinion  contains  all  that  has  been  advanced  in 
favor  of  the  jurisdiction  and  legality  of  such 
tribunals.    It  is  as  follows : 


ATr*T-Q>2rcBAL''s  OmcM,  WiSBDroTOir,  Julj  — ^  18601 

Sib:  Toa  ask  me  whether  the  persons  charged 
with  the  offence  of  having  assassinated  the  Pi^si- 
dent  can  be  tried  before  a  military  tribnnal,  or  mutt 
they  be  tried  before  a  civil  court. 

The  President  was  assassinated  at  a  theatre  in  tfao 
city  of  Washington.  At  the  time  of  the  assassina- 
tion a  civil  war  w^as  flagrant^  the  city  of  Washington 
was  defended  by  fortifications  regularlv  and  con- 
stantly manned,  the  prindpal  police  of  the  city  was 
by  Federal  soldiers,  the  public  offices  and  property 
in  the  city  were  all  raarded  by  soldiers,  'ana  the 
President's  house  and  person  were,  or  should  have 
been,  under  the  guard  of  soldiers.  Martial  law  had 
been  declared  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  but  the 
civil  courts  were  open  and  transacted  business  as  in 
times  of  peace. 

Such  being  the  facts,  the  question  is  one  of  great 
importance — important  because  it  involves  the  con- 
stitutional guaranties  thrown  about  the  rights  of  the 
citixen,  and  because  the  security  of  the  an»y  and 
the  Government  in  time  of  war  is  involved — import- 
ant, as  it  involves  a  seeming  conflict  betwixt  the  laws 
of  peace  and  of  war. 

Uavinff  given  the  question  propounded  the  pa- 
tient ana  earnest  consideration  its  magnitude  and 
importance  reauire,  I  will  proceed  to  give  the  reasons 
why  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  conspirators  not 
only  may  be,  but  ought  to  be,  tried  by  a  militaiy  tri- 
bunal. 

A  civil  court  of  the  United  States  is  created  by  a 
law  of  Congress  under  and  according  to  the  Consti- 
tution. To  the  Constitution  and  the  law  we  most 
look  to  ascertain  how  the  court  is  constituted,  the 
limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  what  its  mode  of  pro- 
cedure. 

A  military  tribunal  exists  under  and  according  to 
tho  Constitution  in  time  of  war.  Consress  may 
prescribe  how  all  such  tribunals  are  to  do  consti- 
tuted, what  shall  be  their  jurisdiction  and  mode  of 
Erocedure.  Should  Congress  fail  to  create  such  tri- 
unals,  then,  under  the  Constitution,  they  must  be 
constituted  according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  civil- 
ized warfare.  They  may  take  cogrnixance  of  such 
offences  as  the  laws  of  war  permit;  they  must  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  customary  usages  of  such  tri- 
bunals in  time  of  war,  and  inflict  such  punishments 
as  are  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  civilized  nations 
in  time  of  war.  In  time  of  peace  neither  Congress 
nor  the  military  can  create  any  military  tribunals, 
except  such  as  are  made  in  pursuance  or  that  clanse 
of  the  Constitution  which  gives  to  Congress  the 

Eower  "to  make  rules  for  Uie  {government  of  the 
md  and  naval  forces.**  I  do  not  think  that  Con- 
gress can,  in  time  of  war  or  peaoe,  under  this  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  create  military  tribunals  for  the 
adjudication  of  offences  committed  by  persons  not 
engaged  in  or  belon^uf  to  such  forciss.  "niis  is  a 
proposition  too  plain  lor  aivument.  But  it  does 
not  follow  because  such  military  tribunals  cannot 
be  created  by  Congress  under  this  clause,  that  they 
cannot  be  created  at  all.  Is  there  no  other  power 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  Congress  or  the 
military  under  which  such  tribunals  may  be  cr<»tcd 
in  time  of  war  ? 

That  the  law  of  nations  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
laws  of  the  land  must  be  admitted.  Tho  laws  of  na- 
tions are  expressly  made  laws  of  the  land  bv  the 
Constitution,  when  it  says  that  "  Congress  sbalf  have 
power  to  deflne  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies 
committed  on  the  high  seas  and  offences  against; the 
laws  of  nations."  To  define,  is  to  f^ve  the  limits  or 
precbe  meanii^g  of  a  word  or  a  thing  in  bdng;  to 
make,  is  to  call  into  being.  Consress  has  power  to 
detine,  not  to  make,  the  laws  or  nations;  but  Con- 
gress has  power  to  make  rules  for  the  government 
of  the  army  and  navjr.  From  the  veryiace  of  the 
Constitution,  then,  it  is  evident  that  the  laws  of  na- 
tions do  constitute  a  part  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 
But  very  soon  after  the  organization  of  the  FedersI 
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GoTemment,  Mr.  Randolph,  then  Attorney-General, 
said:  "The  law  of  nations,  although  not  specifically 
adopted  by  the  Constitution,  is  especially  a  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land.  Its  obligation  commences  and 
runs  with  tbe  existence  of  a  nation,  subject  to  modi- 
fication on  some  points  of  indifference.''^  (See  opin- 
ion, Attorney-General,  vol.  i.,  page  27.)  The  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  knew  that  a  nation  could  not 
maintain  an  honorable  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  world^  that  does  not  regard  the  great  and  essen- 
tial principles  of  the  law  of  nations  as  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land.  Hence  Congress  may  define  those 
laws,  bat  cannot  abrogate  them,  or,  as  Mr.  Randolph 
says;  may  **  modify  on  some  points  of  indiflerence.^' 

That  the  laws  of  nations  constitute  a  part  of  the 
laws  of  the  land  is  established  from  the  face  of  the 
Constitution  upon  principle  and  by  authority. 

But  the  laws  of  war  constitute  much  the  greater 
part  of  the  law  of  nations.  Like  the  other  laws  of 
nations,  they  exist  and  are  of  binding  force  upon  the 
departments  and  citizens  of  the  Goyemment,  though 
not  defined  by  any  law  of  Congress.  No  one  that 
has  eyer  glanced  at  the  many  treatises  that  haye 
been  published  in  different  ages  of  the  world  by  great, 
ffood,  and  learned  men,  can  fail  to  know  that  the 
uws  of  war  constitute  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  that  those  laws  haye  been  prescribed  with  toler- 
able accuracy. 

Congress  can  declare  war.  When  war  is  declared, 
it  must  be,  under  the  Constitution,  carried  on  accord- 
ing to  the  known  laws  and  usages  of  war  among 
einlized  nations.  Under  the  power  to  define  those 
laws.  Congress  cannot  abro^te  them  or  authorize 
their  infraction.  The  Constitution  does  not  permit 
this  Goyemment  to  prosecute  a  war  as  an  unciyilized 
and  barbarous  people. 

As  war  is  required  by  the  framework  of  our  Goy- 
emment to  be  prosecuted  according  to  the  known 
usages  of  war  among  the  ciyilized  nations  of  the 
earth,  it  is  important  to  understand  what  are  the 
obligations,  duties,  and  responsibilities  imposed  by 
war  upon  the  military.  Congress  not  having  de- 
fined, as  under  the  Constitution  it  might  have  done, 
the  laws  of  war,  we  must  look  to  the  usage  of  nations 
to  ascertain  the  powers  conferred  in  war,  on  whom 
the  exercise  of  such  powers  devolve,  over  whom,  and 
to  what  extent  do  tnose  powers  reach,  and  in  how 
far  the  citizen  and  the  soldier  are  bound  by  the  legit- 
imate use  thereof. 

The  power  conferred  by  war  is,  of  course,  adequate 
to  the  end  to  be  accomplished,  and  not  greater  than 
what  is  necessary  to  be  accomplished.  The  law  of 
war,  like  every  other  code  of  laws,  declares  what 
shall  not  be  done,  and  does  not  say  what  may  be 
done.  The  legitimate  use  of  the  great  power  of  war, 
or  rather  the  prohibitions  upon  the  use  of  that  power, 
increase  or  diminish,  as  tne  necessity  of  the  case 
demands.  Where  a  city  is  besieged  and  hard  pressed, 
the  commander  may  exert  an  authority  over  the  non- 
combatants  which  he  may  not  when  no  enemy  is  near. 

All  wars  against  a  domestic  enemy  or  to  repel  in- 
vasions arc  j>rosecuted  to  preserve  the  Government, 
if  the  invading  force  can  be  overcome  by  the  ordinary 
civil  policy  of  a  country,  it  should  be  done  without 
bringini^  upon  the  country  the  terrible  scourge  of 
war;  ir  a  commotiou  or  an  insurrection  can  be  put 
down  by  the  ordinary  process  of  law,  the  miUtaij 
should  not  be  called  out.  A  defensive  foreign  war  is 
declared  and  carried  on-  because  the  civil  police  is 
inadequate  to  repel  it;  a  civil  war  is  waged  oecause 
the  laws  cannot  be  peacefully  enforced  oy  the  ordi- 
nary tribunals  of  the  country  through  civil  process 
and  by  civil  ofiicers.  Because  of  the  utter  inability, 
to  keep  the  peace  and  maintain  order  by  the  custom- 
ary officers  and  agencies  in  time  of  peace,  armies 
are  organized  and  put  into  the  field.  They  are  called 
out  and  in  zested  with  the  powers  of  war  to  prevent 
total  anarchy,  and  to  preserve  the  Government. 
Peace  is  the  normal  condition  of  a  country,  and  war 
ibnormal,  neither  being  without  law,  but  each  having 


laws  appropriate  to  the  condition  of  society.  The 
maxim  *nier  anna  iUcnt  Ugea  is  never  wholly  true. 
The  object  of  war  is  to  bring  society  out  of  its*abnor- 
mal  condition ;  and  the  laws  of  irar  aim  to  have  that 
done  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  persons  or 
property. 

Anciently,  when  two  nations  were  at  war,  the  con- 
queror had  or  asserted  the  right  to  take  from  his 
enemy  his  life,  liberty,  and  property ;  if  either  was 
spared,  it  was  as  a  favor  or  act  of  mercy.  By  the 
laws  or  nations,  and  of  war  as  a  part  thereof,  the  con- 
queror was  deprived  of  this  right. 

When  two  governments,  foreign  to  each  other,  are 
at  war,  or  when  a  civil  war  becomes  territorial,  all 
of  the  people  of  the  respective  belligerents  become 
b^  the  law  of  nations  enemies  of  each  other.  As  ene- 
mies the^r  cannot  hold  intercourse,  but  neither  can 
kill  or  injure  the  other  except  under  a  corombsion 
from  their  respective  governments.  So  humanizing 
have  been  and  are  the  laws  of  war,  that  it  is  a  high 
offence  against  them  to  kill  an  enemy  without  such 
commission.  The  laws  of  war  demand  that  a  man 
shall  not  take  human  life  except  under  a  license  from 
bis  goyemment ;  and  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  no  license  can  be  given  by  any  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  to  take  human  life  in  war, 
except  accordiujg  to  the  law  and  usages  of  war.  Sol- 
diers regularly  in  the  service  have  tne  license  of  the 
Government  to  deprive  men,  the  active  enemies  of 
their  Government,  of  their  liberty  and  lives.  Their 
commission  so  to  act  is  as  perfect  and  legal  as  that 
of  a  judge  to  adjudicate,  but  the  soldier  must  act  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  war,  as  the  judge  must  in 
obedience  to  the  civil  law.  A  civil  judge  must  try 
criminals  in  the  mode  prescribed  in  the  Constitution 
and  the  law ;  so  soldiers  must  kill  or  capture  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  war.  Non-combatants  are  not  to 
be  disturbed  or  interfered  with  by  the  armies  of 
either  party  except  in  extreme  cases.  Armies  are 
called  out  and  organized  to  m^et  and  overcome  the 
active,  acting  public  enemies.  But  enemies  with 
whom  an  army  nave  to  deal  are  of  two  classes :    . 

1st.  Open,  active  participants  in  hostilities,  and 
soldiers  who  wear  the  uniform,  move  under  the  flag, 
and  hold  the  appropriate  commission  from  their  Goy- 
emment. Openly  assuming  to  discharge  the  duties 
and  meet  the  responsibilities  and  dangers  of  soldiers, 
they^  are  entitled  to  all  belligerent  rights,  and  should 
receive  all  the  courtesies  due  to  soldiers.  The  true 
soldier  is  proud  to  acknowledge  and  respect  those 
rights,  and  ever  cheerfolly  extends  those  cour^ 
tesies. 

2d.  Secret  but  active  participants,  as  spies,  brig- 
ands, bushwhackers,  jayhawkersj  war  rebels,  and 
assassins.  In  all  wars,  and  especially  in  civil  wars, 
such  secret,  active  enemies  rise  up  to  annoy  and 
attack  an  army,  and  they  must  be  met  and  put  down 
by  the  army.  When  lawless  wretches  become  so 
impudent  and  powerful  as  not  to  be  controlled  and 
governed  by  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  a  country, 
armies  are  called  out  and  the  laws  of  war  invoked. 
Wars  never  have  been  and  never  can  be  conducted 
upon  the  principle  that  an  army  is  hilt  a  posse  eomi' 
tatus  of  a  civil  magistrate. 

An  arm3r,  like  all  other  organized  bodies,  has  a 
right,  and  it  is  its  first  duty  to  protect  its  own  exist- 
ence,  and  the  existence  of  all  its  parts,  by  the  means 
and  m  the  mode  usual  among  civilized  nations  when 
at  war.  Then  the  question  arises,  do  the  laws  of  war 
authorize  a  different  mode  of  proceeding  and  the  use 
of  different  means  against  secret  active  enemies  from 
those  used  against  open  active  enemies? 

As  has  been  said,  tne  open  enemy  or  soldier  in  time 
of  war  may  be  met  in  battle  and  killed,  wounded  or 
taken  prisoner,  or  so  placed  by  the  lawful  strategy 
of  war  as  that  he  is  powerless.  Unless  the  law  of 
self-preservation  absolutely  demands  it,  the  life  of  a 
wounded  enemy  or  a  prisoner  must  be  spared.  Un- 
less pressed  thereto  by  the  extremest  necessity,  the 
laws  of  war  condemn  and  punish  vrith  great  severity 
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hanh  or  crael  treatmeDt  to  a  wonndcd  enemj  or  a 
pri)M>Dor. 

Certain  stipulations  and  agreements,  tacit  or  ez« 
press,  betwixt  the  open  belligerent  parties  are  per- 
mitted br  the  laws  of  war,  and  are  held  to  be  of  rerj 
high  and  sacred  character.  Snch  is  the  tacit  under- 
standing, or  it  may  be  usage  of  war,  in  regard  to  flags 
of  truce.  Flags  of  truce  are  resorted  to  as  a  means 
of  ssTing  human  life,  or  alleriating  human  suffering. 
When  not  used  with  perfidy,  the  laws  of  war  require 
that  thej  should  be  respected.  The  Romans  regard- 
ed ambassadors  betwixt  belligerents  as  persons  to  be 
treated  with  consideration  and  respect.  Plutarch,  in 
his  Life  of  Cesar,  tells  us  that  the  oarbarians  in  Gkul 
baring  sent  some  ambassadors  to  Csesar,  he  detained 
them,  charging  fraudulent  practices,  and  led  his 
army  to  battle,  obtaining  a  great  rictorj. 

When  the  Senate  doomed  festivals  and  sacrifices 
for  the  Tictorj,  Cato  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion 
that  Caesar  ought  to  be  giren  into  the  hands  of  the 
barbarians,  that  so  the  g^ilt  which  this  breach  of 
faith  might  otherwise  bring  upon  the  State  might 
be  expiated  bj  transferring  the  curse  on  him  who 
was  the  occasion  of  it. 

Under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  should  a  commander  be  guiltj  of  such  a 
flagrant  breach  of  law  as  Cato  changed  upon  Ciesar. 
he  would  not  be  delirered  to  the  enemy,  but  would 
be  punished  after  a  military  trial.  The  many  hon- 
orable gentlemen  who  hold  commissions  in  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  and  have  been  deputed  to  con- 
duct war  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  would  keenly 
feel  it  as  an  insult  to  their  profession  of  arms  for  any 
one  to  sar  that  they  could  not  or  would  not  punish  a 
fellow-soldier  who  was  guilty  of  wanton  cruelty  to  a 
prisoner,  or  perfidy  toward  the  bearers  of  a  flag  of 
truce. 

The  laws  of  war  permit  capitulations  of  surrender 
and  paroles.  They  are  arguments  betwixt  belliger- 
ents, and  should  be  ftcmpulously  obsenred  and  per- 
formed. They  are  contracts  wholly  unknown  to 
ciril  tribunals.  Parties  to  such  contracts  must  an- 
swer any  breaches  thereof  to  the  customary  military 
tribunals  in  time  of  war.  If  an  officer  of  rank, 
possessing  the  pride  that  becomes  a  soldier  and  a 
gentleman,  who  should  capitulate  to  surrender  the 
forces  and  property  under  nis  command  and  control, 
be  charged  witn  a  fraudulent  breach  of  the  terms  of 
surrender,  the  laws  of  war  do  not  permit  that  he 
should  be  punished  without  a  trial,  or,  if  innocent, 
that  he  shall  have  no  means  of  wiping  out  the  foul 
imputation.  If  a  paroled  prisoner  is  cnarged  with  a 
breach  of  his  parole,  he  may  be  punishea  if  guilty, 
but  not  without  a  trial.  He  should  be  tried  by  a 
military  tribunal  constituted  aod  proceeding  as  the 
laws  and  usages  of  war  prescribe. 

The  laws  and  usage  of  war  contemplate  that  sol- 
diers have  a  high  sense  of  personal  honor.  The  true 
soldier  is  proud  to  feel  and  know  that  his  enemy  pos- 
sesses personal  honor,  and  will  conform  and  be 
obedient  to  the  laws  of  war.  In  a  spirit  of  justice, 
and  with  a  wise  appreciation  of  such  feelings,  the 
laws  of  war  protect  the  character  and  honor  of  an 
open  enemy.  When,  by  the  fortunes  of  war,  one 
open  enemy  is  thrown  into  the  hands  and  power  of 
another,  and  is  charged  with  dishonorable  conduct 
and  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  war,  he  must  be  tried 
according  to  the  usages  of  war.  Justice  and  fairness 
say  that  an  open  enemy,  to  whom  dishonorable  con- 
duct is  imputed,  has  a  rif^ht  to  demand  a  trial.  If 
such  a  demand  can  be  rightfully  made,  surely  it  can- 
not be  rightfully  refused.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
military  authonties  of  this  country  will  never  refuse 
such  a  demand,  because  there  is  no  act  of  Congress 
that  authorizes  it.  In  time  of  war  the  law  and  usage 
of  war  authorize  it,  and  they  are  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land. 

One  belligerent  may  request  the  other  to  punish 
for  breaches  of  the  laws  of  war,  and,  regularly,  such 
a  request  should  be  made  before  retaliatory  measures 


are  taken.  Whetbo*  the  laws  of  war  ban;  bcea  in- 
fringed or  not,  is  of  nec«sshy  a  tnieitioQ  to  be  de- 
cided br  the  laws  and  n^ges  of  war.  and  is  cog- 
nizable before  a  military  tribonaL  When  prisosen 
of  war  conspire  to  escape,  or  are  gmhr  of  a  l)reach 
of  Impropriate  and  neces&aiT  rcl^  of  prison  disci- 
pline, they  may  be  punishea,  bat  not  vitboot  traL 
The  commander  who  should  order  erery  pnaoner 
charged  with  improp^  conduct  to  be  shot  or  hmf, 
wonki  be  guilty  of  a  hig^h  offence  against  the  laws  of 
war,  and  &ould  be  punished  tberdfor,  after  a  regahr 
miUtary  triaL  If  tne  culprit  should  be  condeffioed 
and  executed,  the  commander  would  be  as  free  froo 
guilt  as  if  the  man  had  been  killed  in  battle. 

It  is  manifest,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  mil- 
itary tribunals  exist  under  and  accordixu;  to  the  lavs 
and  OMg]^  of  war  in  the  interests  ofjostice  lad 
mercy.  They  are  established  to  sare  homtn  li£^  sod 
to  prerent  cruelty  as  far  as  possible.  The  ccm- 
mander  of  an  army  in  time  of  war  has  the  saoie  {wwer 
to  organize  military  tribunals  and  execute  their  jodr- 
ments  that  he  has  to  set  his  squadrons  in  the  ieM 
and  fight  battles.  His  authority  in  each  case  is  from 
the  law  and  usages  of  war. 

Haring  seen  that  there  must  be  militaiy  tribanils 
to  decide  questions  ariang  in  time  of  war  betvizt 
belligerents  who  are  actire  and  open  enemies,  let  ns 
next  see  whether  the  laws  of  war  do  not  anthorixe 
such  tribunal  to  determine  the  fate  of  those  w\o 
are  ^  actire,  but  secret,  participants  in  the  hos- 
tilities. 

In  Mr.  Wheaton's  "  Elements  oflntenationalUT" 
he  sars :  "  The  effect  of  a  state  of  war,  lawfiiUy  de- 
clared to  exist,  is  to  place  all  the  subjects  of  etch 
belligerent  i>owerin  a  state  of  mutual  bo&tilitT.  Tf» 
usage  of  nations  has  modified  this  maxim  bj  legalu- 
ing  such  acts  of  hostilitr  only  as  are  committed  ^ 
those  who  are  authorized  by  the  express  or  imphed 
command  of  the  SUte :  such  are  the  regularly  coiih 
missioned  naral  and  military  forces  of  the  nation  and 
all  others  called  out  in  its  defence,  or  spontaneooslj 
defending  themselres,  in  case  of  necessity,  without 
any  express  authority  for  that  purpose.  Cicero  tells 
us  in  his  '  Offices,'  that  by  the  Roman  feudal  law  do 
person  could  lawfully  engage  in  battle  with  the  pnlv 
lie  enemy  without  being  regulariy  enrolled  and 
takingr  the  miUtary  oath.  TWs  was  a  regulation 
sanctioned  both  by  policy  and  religion.  Theliorron 
of  war  would  indeed  be  greatly  aggrarated  if  ewry 
indiridual  of  the  belUger^nt  SUtes  were  allowed  to 
plunder  and  slay  indiscriminately  the  enemy  s  sub- 
jects without  being  in  any  manner  accountable  wf 
his  conduct.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  land  wars,  utm- 
ular  bands  of  marauders  are  liable  to  be  t«a*«<*" 
lawless  banditti,  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of  tte 
mitigated  usages  of  war,  as  practised  by  civiuxed 
nations."—  (Wheaton's  "  Elements  of  Intcmationai 
Law,"  page  406,  8d  edition.)  .        .  . 

In  speaking  upon  the  subject  of  bandittLPamcK 
Henry  said,  in  the  Vir^nia  Conrention:  "The  hon- 
orable  gentleman  has  giren  you  an  elaborate  •«^'*°; 
of  what  he  judges  tyrannical  legislation,  and  an  « 
pott /ado  law  (in  the  case  of  Josiah  PhilUps);  he  Has 
misrepresented  the  facts.  That  man  was  no*  *^' 
ecuted  by  a  tyrannical  stroke  of  power,  nor  was  ne  a 
Socrates;  he  was  a  fugitire  murderer  «n\",?yj 
law ;  a  man  who  commanded  an  infamous  banmui, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  war  was  at  the  most  P«™?"' 
stage  he  committed  the  most  cruel  and  shocw^ 
barbarities;  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  human  name. 
Those  who  declare  war  against  the  human  raw 
may  be  struck  out  of  existence  as  soon  as  appr^ 
bended.  He  was  not  executed  according  to  inwe 
beautiful  legal  ceremonies  which  are  poinlcd  oat  07 
the  laws  in  criminal  cases.  The  enormity  01  nu 
crimes  did  not  entitle  him  to  it.  I  am  truly  a  friena 
to  legal  forms  and  methods,  but,  sir,  the  occasion 
warranted  the  measure.  A  pirate,  an  o"yf%^JtJ 
common  enemy  to  all  mankind,  mar  bo  put  to  awu 
at  any  time.    It  is  justified  by  the  law  of  nature  aoa 
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Dttions." — (8d  Tolame  Elliotfa  <*  Debates  on  the 
Federal  ConstitntioD,"  page  140.) 

No  reader,  not  to  say  student,  of  the  law  of  nations 
can  donbt  but  that  Mr.  Wheaton  and  Mr.  Henrj 
hara  fairly  stated  the  laws  of  war.  Let  it  be  con- 
stantlj  borne  in  mind  that  tbey  are  talking  of  the 
law  in  a  state  of  war.  These  banditti  that  spring  op 
in  time  of  war  are  respecters  of  no  law,  human  or 
dirine,  of  peace  or  of  war ;  are  hodea  humani  generit^ 
and  may  be  hunted  down  like  woWes.  Thoroughly 
desperate  and  perfectly  lawless,  no  man  can  be  re- 
qmred  to  peril  bis  life  in  venturing  to  take  them 
prisoners — as  prisoners,  no  trust  can  be  reposed  in 
them.  But  they  are  occasionally  made  nrisoners. 
Being  prisoners,  what  is  tor  be  done  with  tnem  ?  If 
they  are  public  enemies,  assuming  and  exercising 
the  right  to  kill,  and  are  not  regularly  authorized  to 
do  so,  they  must  be  apprehended  and  dealt  with  by 
the  military.  No  man  can  doubt  the  right  and  duty 
of  the  military  to  make  prisoners  of  them,  and,  being 
piblic  enemies,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  military  to  pun- 
uh  them  for  any  infraction  of  the  laws  of  war.  But 
the  military  cannot  ascertain  whether  they  are  guilty 
or  not  without  the  aid  of  a  military  tribunal. 

In  all  wars,  and  especially  in  civil  wars,  secret  but 
active  enemies  are  almost  as  numerous  as  open  ones. 
That  fact  has  contributed  to  make  civil  wars  such 
scourges  to  the  countries  in  which  they  rage.  In 
nearly  all  foreign  wars  the  contending  parties  speak 
different  languages,  and  have  different  habits  and 
manners ;  but  in  most  civil  wars  that  is  not  the  case, 
hence  there  is  a  security  in  participating  secretly  in 
hostilities  that  induces  many  to  thus  engage.  War, 
prosecuted  according  to  the  most  civilized  usage,  is 
oorrible ;  but  its  horrors  are  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  immemorial  habits  of  plunder,  rape,  and  murder 

Sracttsed  by  secret  but  active  participants.  Certain 
iws  and  usages  have  been  adopted  oy  the  civilized 
world  in  wars  between  nations  that  are  not  of  kin  to 
one  another,  for  the  purpose  and  to  the  effect  of  ar- 
resting or  softening  many  of  the  necessary  cruel 
conseciuences  of  war.  How  strongly  bound  are  we. 
then,  m  the  midst  of  a  great  war,  where  brother  ana 
personal  friend  are  fighting  against  brother  and 
niend,  to  adopt  and  begovemea  by  those  laws  and 
osagesl 

A  public  enemy  must  or  should  be  dealt  with  in  all 
wars  by  the  same  laws.  The  fact  that  they  are  pub- 
lic enemies,  being  the  same,  they  should  deal  with 
each  other  accoroung  to  those  laws  of  war  that  are 
contemplated  by  the  Constitution.  Whatever  rules 
have  been  adopted  and  practised  b^p*  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  world  in  war  to  soften  its  harshness  and 
fcrerity  should  be  adopted  and  practised  by  us  in 
this  war.  That  the  laws  of  war  authorized  com- 
manders to  create  and  establish  military  commissions, 
courts,  or  tribunals,  for  the  trial  of  offenders  ^igainst 
the  laws  of  war,  whether  they  be  active  or  secret  par- 
ticipants in  the  hostilities,  cannot  be  denied.  That 
the  judgments  of  such  tribunals  may  have  been 
sometimes  harsh,  and  sometimes  even  tyrannical, 
does  not  prove  that  they  ought  not  to  exist,  nor  does 
d  prove  tnat  they  are  not  constituted  in  the  interest 
of  jostico  and  mercy.  Considering  the  power  that 
tike  laws  of  war  give  over  secret  participants  in  hos- 
tilUies,  such  as  banditti,  guerrillas,  spies, etc.,  the  posi- 
tion of  a  commander  would  be  miserable  indeed,  if  he 
could  not  call  to  his  aid  the  judgments  of  such  tri- 
bunals ;  «he  would  become  a  mere  butcher  of  men, 
without  the  power  to  ascertain  justice,  and  there  can 
be  no  mercy  where  th^re  is  no  justice.  War,  in  its 
mildest  form,  is  horrible;  but  take  away  from  the 
contending  armies  the  ability  and  right  to  organize 
what  is  now  known  as  a  Bureau  of  Military  Justice, 
thc^r  would  soon  become  monster  savages^  unre- 
strained by  any  and  all  ideas  of  law  and  justice. 
Surely  no  lover  of  mankind,  no  one  that  respects 
law  and  order,  no  one  that  has  the  instinct  of^  jus- 
tice, or  that  can  be  softened  by  mercy,  would  in  time 
9f  war  take  away  from  the  commanders  the  right  to 


organise  military  tribunals  of  justice,  and  especially 
such  tribunals  for  the  protection  of  persons  charged 
or  suspected  with  being  secret  foes  and  participants 
in  the  nostilities.  It  would  be  a  miracle  if  the  rec- 
ords and  history  of  this  war  do  not  show  occasional 
cases  in  which  those  tribunals  have  erred ;  but  they 
will  show  many,  very  many  cases  in  which  human* 
life  would  have  been  taken,  but  for  the  interposition 
and  iudgments  of  those  tribunals.  Every  student  of 
the  laws  of  war  must  acknowledge  that  such  tribu- 
nals exert  a  kindly  and  benign  influence  in  time  of 
war.  Impartial  history  will  record  the  fact  that  the 
Bureau  or  Military  Justice,  regularly  organized  dur- 
ing this  war,  has  saved  human  life  and  prevented 
human  suffering.  The  greatest  suffering  patiently 
endured  by  our  soldiers,  and  the  hardest  battles  gat- 
lantly  fought  during  tnis  protracted  struggle,  are 
not  more  creditable  to  the  American  chancer  than 
the  establishment  of  this  bureau.  This  people  have 
such  an  educated  and  profound  respect  for  law  and 
justice— such  a  love  of  mercy— that  they  have,  in 
the  midst  of  this  greatest  of  civil  wars,  systematized 
and  brought  into  regular  order  tribunals  that  before 
this  war  existed  under  the  law  of  war,  but  without 

general  rule.  To  copdemn  the  tribunals  that  have 
een  established  under  this  bureau  is  to  condemn 
and  denounce  the  war  itself,  or,  justifjrin^  the  war, 
to  insist  that  it  shall  be  prosecuted  accordmg  to  tlie 
harshest  rules,  and  without  the  aid  of  the  laws, 
usages,  and  customary  agencies  for  mitigating  those 
rules.  If  such  tribunau  had  not  existed  before, 
under  the  laws  and  usages  of  war,  the  American  citi- 
zen mi^ht  as  proudly  point  to  their  establishment  as 
to  our  inimitable  and  inestimable  constitutions.  It 
must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  sueh  tribunals 
and  such  a  bureau  cannot  exist  except  in  time  of 
war,  and  cannot  then  take  cognizance  of  offenders 
or  offences  where  the  civil  courts  are  open,  except 
offenders  or  offences  against  the  laws  of  war. 

But  it  is  insisted  by  some,  and  doubtless  with  hon- 
esty, and  with  a  zeal  commensurate  with  their  hon- 
esty, that  such  military  tribunals  can  have  no  con- 
stitutional existence.  The  argument  against  their 
constitutionality  may  be  shortly,  and  I  think  fairly, 
stated  thus ; 

Congress  alone  can  establish  military  or  judicial 
tribunals.  As  Congress  has  not  established  military 
tribunals,  except  such  as  have  been  created  under 
the  articles  of  war.  and  which  articles  are  made  in 
pursuance  of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  which 
gives  to  Congress  the  power  to  make  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  army  and  navyj  any  other  tribu- 
nal is  and  must  be  plainly  unconstitutional,  and  all 
its  acts  void.  This  objection  thus  stated,  or  stated 
in  any  other  way,  begs  the  question.  It  assumes 
that  Congress  alone  can  estabhsh  military  or  judicial 
tribunals.    Is  that  assumption  true  ? 

We  have  seen  that  when  war  comes,  the  laws  and 
usages  of  war  come  also,  and  that  during  the  war 
they  are  part  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  Under  the 
Constitution,  Congress  may  define  and  punish  of- 
fences against  those  laws,  butin  default  of  Congress's 
defining  those  laws  and  prescribing  a  punishment 
for  their  infraction,  and  tne  mode  of  proceeding  to 
ascertain  whether  an  ofience  has  been  committed, 
and  what  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted,  the  army 
must  be  governed  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  war  as 
understood  and  practised  by  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  world.  It  has  been  abundantly  shown  that  these 
tribunals  are  constituted  by  the  army  in  the  interest 
of  justice  and  mercy,  and  lor  the  purpose  and  to  the 
effect  of  mitigating  the  horrors  of  war. 

But  it  may  be  insisted  that  though  the  laws  of 
war  being  a* part  of  the  law  of  nations,  constitute 
a  part  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  those  laws  must 
be  regarded  as  modified  so  far  and  whenever  they 
come  in  direct  conflict  with  plain  constitutional  pro- 
visions. The  following  clauses  of  the  Constitution 
are  principally  relied  upon  to  show  the  conflict  be- 
twixt the  laws  of  war  and  the  Constitution : 
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"  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment, shall  be  by  the  jury ;  and  such  trial  shall 
be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said  crime  shall  have 
been  committed;  but  when  not  committed  within 
any  State  the  trial  shall  be  at  snch  place  or  places  as 
the  Congress  may  by  law  have  directed,"— (Art.  III. 
of  the  original  Constitution,  sec  2.) 

*'  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital 
or  otherwise  infamous  crime  unless  on  a  presentment 
or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  -aris- 
ing in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia 
when  in  actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or  of  public 
danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same 
offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopai.*d^  of  life  or  limb, 
nor  shall  be  compelled,  in  any  cnminal  case,  to  be 
witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  lib- 
erty, or  property,  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor 
shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  with- 
out just  compensation." — (Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution, Art.  V.) 

**In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an 
impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the 
crime  shaU  have  been  committed,  which  district  shall 
have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  be  in- 
formed of  tne  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to 
be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him,  to 
have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in 
his  favor,  and  to  nave  the  assistance  of  counsel  for 
his  defence."— (Art.  VI.  of  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution.) 

These  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  intended 
to  fling  around  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  a 
citizen  all  tlM  guaranties  of  a  jury  trial.  These  con- 
stitutional guaranties  cannot  be  estimated  too  highly 
or  protected  too  sacredly.  The  reader  of  history 
knows  that  for  many  weary  ages  the  people  suffered 
for  the  want  of  them ;  it  would  not  only  be  stupidity, 
but  madness,  in  us  not  to  preserve  them.  No  man 
has  a  deeper  conviction  of  their  value,  or  a  more  sin- 
cere desire  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  them,  than  I 
have. 

Nevertheless,  these  exalted  and  sacred  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  must  not  be  read  alone  and  by 
themselves,  but  must  be  read  and  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  other  provisions.  The  Constitution  was 
framed  by  great  men,  men  of  learning  and  large  ex- 
perience, and  it  is  a  wonderf\il  monument  or  their 
wisdom.  Well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
they  knew  that  the  nation  for  which  they  were  form- 
ing a  goremment  would,  unless  all  history  was  false, 
have  wars,  foreign  and  domestic.  Hence  the  Gov- 
ernment framed  by  them  is  clothed  with  the  power 
to  make  and  carrv  on  war.  As  has  been  snown, 
when  war  comes,  the  laws  of  war  come  with  it.  In- 
fractions of  the  laws  of  nations  are  not  denominated 
crimes,  but  offiemces.  Hence  the  expression  in  the 
Constitution  that  **  Congress  shall  have  power  to  de- 
fine and  punish  *  *  *  offences  against  the  laws  of 
nations.''^  Many  of  the  otfences  against  the  law  of 
nations  for  which  a  man  may,  by  the  laws  of  war, 
lose  his  life,  his  liberty,  or  his  property,  are  not 
crimes.  It  is  an  offence  against  the  law  of  nations 
to  break  a  lawful  blockade,  and  for  which  a  forfeiture 
of  the  property  is  the  penalty,  and  yet  the  running  a 
blockade  has  never  been  regarded  as  a  crime.  To 
hold  communication  or  intercourse  with  the  enemy 
is  a  high  oft^ence  against  the  laws  of  war,  and  for 
which  those  laws  prescribe  punishment,  and  yet  it  is 
not  a  crime ;  to  act  as  a  spy  is  an  offence  against  the 
laws  of  war,  and  the  punishment  for  which,  in  all 
a^s,  has  been  death,  and  yet  it  is  not  a  crime ;  to 
violate  a  flag  of  truce  is  an  ofience  as^ainst  the  laws 
of  war,  and  yet  is  not  a  crime  of  which  a  civil  court 
can  take  cognizance;  to  unite  with  banditti,  jay- 
hawkers,  guerrillas,  or  any  other  unauthorized  ma- 
rauders, is  a  high  offence  against  the  laws  of  war ; 
the  offence  is  complete  when  the  band  is  organized 
or  joined.  The  atrocities  committed  by  such  a  band 
do  not  constitute  the  offence,  but  make  the  reasons. 


and  sufficient  reasons  they  are,  why  such  banditti 
are  denounced  by  the  laws  of  war.  Some  of  the  of- 
fences a^inst  the  laws  of  war  are  crimes,  and  some 
are  not.  Because  they  are  not  crimes  they  do  not  cesM 
to  be  offences  against  those  laws;  nor  because thej 
are  not  crimes  or  misdemeanors  do  they  fail  to  m 
offences  against  the  laws  of  war.  Murder  is  a  crime, 
and  the  murderer,  as  such,  must  be  proceeded  against 
in  the  form  and  manner  prescribed  in  the  Gonstita- 
Uon.  In  committing  the  murder  an  offence  maj  also 
have  been  committed  against  the  laws  of  war;  for 
that  'offence  he  must  answer  to  the  laws  of  war,  and 
the  tribunals  legalized  by  that  law. 

There  is,  then,  an  apparent  but  no  real  conflict  in 
the  constitutional  provisions.  Offences  against  the 
laws  of  war  must  be  dealt  ¥rith  and  punished  onder 
the  Constitution  aa  the  laws  of  war,  they  being  apart 
of  the  law  of  nations,  direct ;  crimes  must  be  dealt 
with  and  punished  as  the  Constitution,  and  laws 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  may  direct. 

Congress  has  not  undertaken  to  define  the  code  of 
war,  nor  to  punish  offences  against  it.  In  the  case 
of  a  spy,  Congress  has  undertaken  to  say  who  shall 
be  deemed  a  spy,  and  how  he  shall  be  punished.  But 
every  lawyer  knows  that  a  spy  was  a  well-known  of- 
fender under  the  laws  of  war,  and  that  under  and  a^ 
cording  to  those  laws  he  could  have  been  tried  and 
punished  without  an  act  of  Congress.  This  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  act  of  Congress  when  it  says  that  he 
shall  suffer  death  "  accoraing  to  the  law  and  usages 
of  war."    The  act  is  simply  declaratory  of  the  law. 

That  portion  of  the  Cfonstitution  which  declares 
that  ''no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  his  life,  libertj, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law,"  has  sneb 
direct  reference  to,  and  connection  with,  trials  for 
crime  or  criminal  prosecutions,  that  comment  upon  it 
would  seem  to  be  unnecessary.  Trials  for  offences 
against  the  laws  of  war  are  not  embraced  or  intended 
to  be  embraced  in  those  provisions.  If  this  is  not  so, 
then  every  man  that  kilU  another  in  battle  is  a  mar- 
derer,  for  he  deprived  "a  person  of  life  without  that 
due  process  of  law  "  contemplated  bythisprorision; 
every  man  who  holds  another  as  a  prisoner  of  war  is 
s'able  for  false  imprisonment,  as  he  does  so  withoot 
that  due  process  of  law  contemplated  by  thispron- 
sion ;  every  soldier  that  marches  across  a  field  in  bat- 
tle array  is  liable  to  an  action  of  trespass,  because  he 
does  it  without  that  same  due  process.  The  argi^ 
ment  that  flings  around  oflTenders  against  the  laws  of 
war  these  guaranties  of  the  Constitution  would  con- 
vict all  the  soldiers  of  our  army  of  murder;  no  pris- 
oners could  be  taken  or  held ;  the  army  could  not 
move.  The  absurd  consequences  that  would  of  ne- 
cessity flow  firom  such  an  argument  show  that  it  can- 
not be  the  true  construction — ^it  cannot  be  what  waa 
intended  by  the  framers  of  the  instrument  One  of 
the  prime  motives  for  the  Union  and  a  Federal  Got- 
emment  was  to  confer  the  powers  of  war.  If '"^J^'jJ 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  so  in  confliCT 
with  the  power  to  carry  on  a  war  as  to  destroy  and 
make  it  valueless,  then  the  instrument,  instead  of 
being  a  great  and  wise  one,  is  a  miserable  ftilnre, 
a/riS  de  #tf. 

If  a  man  should  sue  out  bis  writ  of  habeoi  eorpui, 
and  the  return  shows  that  he  beloiufed  to  the  anny 
or  navy,  and  was  held  to  be  tried  for  some  oJ'^JJ 
against  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  the  writ  shoma 
be  dismissed,  and  the  party  remanded  to  f^^f  ^^ 
charges.  So,  in  time  of  war,  if  a  man  sBould  sue 
out  a  writ  of  h<Eb«u  corjnu,  a^d  it  is  made  to  appear 
that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  the  militery  as  a  prisoner 
of  war,  the  writ  should  be  dismissed,  and  the  pmontf 
remanded  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  laws  and  usa^s  oi 
war  require.  If  the  prisoner  be  a  regular  unoflena- 
ing  soldier  of  the  opposing  party  to  the  war  he  shouia 
be  treated  with  all  the  courtesy  and  kindness  con- 
sistent  with  his  safe  custody;  if  he  has  offendw^ 
against  the  laws  of  war,  he  should  have  such  tnai 
and  be  punished  as  the  laws  of  war  require. 

A  spy,  though  a  prisoner  of  war,  may  oe  tneo, 
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eoDdemned,  and  executed  by  a  militair  iribanal  with* 
oat  a  breach  of  the  Constitution.  A  bushwhacker,  a 
jarhawker,  a  bandit,  a  war  rebel,  an  assassin,  being 
public  enemies,  maj  be  tried,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted as  offenders  against  the  laws  of  war.  The  sol- 
dier that  would  fail  to  try  a  spy  or  bandit  after  his 
capture  would  be  as  derelict  in  nls  duty  as  if  he  were 
to  fail  to  capture ;  he  is  as  much  bound  to  try  and 
execute,  if  ^ilty,  as  he  is  to  arrest :  the  same  law 
that  makes  it  his  duty  to  pursue  and  kill  or  capture, 
makes  it  his  duty  to  try  according  to  the  usages  of 
war.  The  judge  of  a  civil  court  is  not  more  strongly 
bound  unaer  the  Constitution  and  the  law  to  try  a 
criminal  than  is  the  military  to  try  an  offender  against 
the  laws  of  war. 

The  fact  that  the  ciril  courts  are  open  does  not 
affect  the  right  of  the  military  tribunal  to  hold  as  a 
prisoner  and  to  try.  The  civil  courts  have  no  more 
right  to  prevent  the  military,  in  time  of  war,  from 
tiying  an  offender  against  the  laws  of  war,  than  they 
have  a  right  to  interfere  with  and  prevent  a  battle. 
A  battle  may  be  lawfully  fought  in  the  very  view  and 
presence  of  a  court :  so  a  spy,  a  bandit,  or  other  of- 
fender against  the  laws  of  war,  may  be  tried,  and 
tried  lawf\illy,  when  and  where  the  civil  courts  are 
open  and  transacting  the  usual  business. 

The  laws  of  war  authorize  human  life  to  be  taken 
without  legal  process,  or  that  legal  process  contem- 
plated by  those  provisions  in  the  Constitution  that 
are  relied  upon  to  show  that  military  judicial  tribu- 
nals are  unconstitutionaL  Wars  should  be  prosecuted 
justly  as  well  as  bravely.  One  enemy  in  the  power 
of  another,  whether  he  bo  an  open  or  a  secret  one, 
should  not  be  punished  or  executed  without  a  trial. 
If  the  question  be  one  concerning  the  laws  of  war,  he 
shall  be  tried  by  those  engaged  in  the  war ;  they  and 
they  only  are  his  peers.  The  military  must  decide 
whether  he  is  or  not  an  active  participant  in  the  hos- 
tilities. K  he  is  an  active  participant  in  the  hostili- 
ties, it  is  the  duty  of  the  military  to  take  him  a 
prisoner  without  warrant  or  other  judicial  process, 
and  dispose  of  him  as  the  laws  of  war  direct. 

It  is  curious  to  see  one  and  the  same  mind  justify 
the  killing  of  thousands  in  battle  because  it  is  done 
according  to  the  laws  of  war,  and  ^ret  conderonine 
the  same  law  when,  out  of  regard  for  justice  and  with 
the  hope  of  saving  life,  it  orders  a  military  trial  be- 
fore the  enemy  are  killed.  The  love  of  law,  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  wish  to  save  life  and  suffering,  should 
impel  all  g^ood  men  in  time  of  war  to  uphold  and  sus- 
tain the  existence  and  action  of  such  tribunals.  The 
object  of  such  tribunals  is  obviously  intended  to  save 
hie,  and  when  their  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  of- 
fences against  the  laws  of  war,  that  is  their  effect. 
They  prevent  indiscriminate  slaughter;  they  prevent 
men  n'om  being  punished  or  killed  upon  mere  sus- 
pidoiu 

The  law  of  nations,  which  is  the  result  of  experi- 
ence and  wisdom  of  ages,  has  decided  that  jayhawk- 
ers,  banditti,  etc.,  are  offenders  against  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  war,  and  as  such  amenable  to  the  mil- 
itary. Our  Constitution  has  made  those  laws  a  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land.  Obedience  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  law,  then,  requires  that  the  military 
should  do  their  whole  duty;  they  must  not  only 
meet  and  fight  the  enemies  of  the  country  in  open 
battle,  but  thf.y  must  kill  or  take  the  secret  enemies 
of  the  country,  and  tir  and  execute  them  according 
to  the  laws  of  war.  Tb8  civil  tribunals  of  the  coun- 
try cannot  rightfully  interfere  with  the  military  in 
the  performance  of  their  hish,  arduous,  and  perilous 
but  lawful  duties.  That  ^ooth  and  his  associates 
were  secret,  active  public  enemies,  no  mind  that  con- 
templates the  facts  can  doubt.  The  exclamation 
nseu  by  him  when  he  escaped  from  the  box  on  the 
stage,  after  he  had  fired  the  fatal  shot,  "  Sic  semper 
tyrannu"  and  his  dying  message,  **  Say  to  my  moth- 
er  that  I  die  for  my  country,"  show  that  ne  was 
not  an  assassin  from  private  malice,  but  that  he  acted 
IS  a  public  foe.    Such  a  deed  is  expressly  laid  down 


by  Yattel  in  bis  work  on  the  law  of  nations,  as  an 
offence  against  the  laws  of  war,  and  a  gr^at  crime. 
'*I  give,  then,  the  napie  of  assassination  to  a  treach- 
erous murder,  whether  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed 
be  the  subjects  of  the  party  wnom  we  cause  to  be 
assassinated  or  of  our  own  sovereign,  or  that  it  be 
executed  by  any  other  emissary  introducing  himself 
as  a  suppliant,  a  refugee,  or  a  deserter,  or,  m  fine,  as 
a  stranger."--(Vattel,  839.) 

Neither  the  civil  nor  the  military  department  of 
the  Government  should  regard  itself  as  wiser  and 
better  than  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  that  exist 
under  or  are  made  in  pursuance  thereof.  Each  de- 
partment should,  in  peace  and  in  war  confiuins  itself 
to  its  own  proper  sphere  of  action,  diligently  and 
fearlessly  perform  its  legitimate  functions,  and  m  the 
mode  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  and  the  law. 
Such  onedienoe  to  and  observance  of  law  will  main- 
tain peace  when  it  exists,  and  will  soonest  relieve 
the  country  fVom  the  abnormal  state  of  war. 

My  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  if  the  persons 
who  are  charged  with  the  assassination  of  the  Presi- 
dent committed  the  deed  as  public  enemies^  as  I  be- 
lieve they  did— and  whether  tney  did  or  not  is  a  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  by  the  tribunal  before  which  they 
are  tried — they  not  only  can,  but  ought  to  be,  tried 
before  a  military  tribunal.  If  the  persons  charged 
have  offended  against  the  laws  of  war,  it  would  bo 
as  palpably  wrong  for  the  military  to  hand  them 
over  to  the  civil  courts,  as  it  would  be  wrong  in  a  civil 
court  to  convict  a  man  of  murder  who  h^,  in  time 
of  war,  killed  another  in  battle. 

I  am,  sir,  most  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
JAMES  SPEED,  Attorney-General. 

To  the  President. 

Haying  received  this  opinion,  the  following 
order  was  issued  for  the  trial  of  the  assassins : 
ExiouTiVB  OnAMBBK,  Washinotoiv  Cfty,  iiay  1 J866. 

Whereas,  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  has  given  his  opinion  that  the  persons  impli- 
cated in  the  murder  of  the  late  President  Lincoln, 
and  the  attempted  assassination  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  H. 
Seward,  Secretary  of  State^  and  an  alleged  conspir- 
acy to  assassinate  other  officers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  City,  and  their  aiders  and 
abettors,  are  subject  io  the  jurisdiction  of,  and  legally 
triable  before,  a  military  commission,  it  is  ordered  : 

First.  That  the  Assistant  Adjutant-General  detail 
nine  competent  military  oflScers  to  serve  aa  a  com- 
mission tor  the  trial  of  said  parties,  and  that  the 
Jud^e  Advocate  General  proceed  to  prefer  charges 
against  said  parties  for  tneir  alleged  offences,  and 
bring  them  to  trial  before  said  military  commission ; 
that  said  trial  or  trials  be  conducted  by  tho  said 
Judge  Advocate-General  as  recorded  thereof  in  per- 
son, aided  by  such  assistant  or  special  judge  aavo- 
cates  as  he  may  designate,  and  tnat  said  trials  be 
conducted  with  all  diligence  consistent  with  the  ends 
of  iustice,  and  said  commission  to  sit  without  regard 
to  uours. 

Second.  That  Brevet  Mai.-Gen.  Hartranft  be  as- 
signed to  duty  as  special  rrovost  Marshal  General 
for  the  purpose  of  said  trial  and  attendance  upon 
said  commission  and  the  execution  of  its  mandates. 

Third.  That -the  said  commission  establish  such 
order  or  rules  of  proceeding  as  may  avoid  unneces- 
sary delay,  and  conduct  to  the  ends  of  public  justice. 

(Signed)  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

A4rt.-Generars  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  May 
16.  18G6.  (Official  copy). 

(Signed)  W.  A.  NICHOLS,  A.  A.  Gen 

In  compliance  with  this  order,  the  following 
officers  were  detailed  as  members  of  the  mili- 
tary commission: 

President,  M^J-Gen.  David  Hunter. 

Members. — ^Maj.-Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  Brevet 
Mfy.-Gen.  August  V.  Ki^-itz,  Brig.-Gen.  Albion 
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P.  Howe,  Brig.-Gen.  Robert  8.  Foster,  Brig.-Gen. 
James  A.  Ekin,  Brig. -(Jen.  Thos.  M.  Harris,  CoL 
Chas.  H.  Tompkins,  Brevet  Col.  D.  R.  Clendenin. 

The  prosecution  was  conducted  by  Briff.- 
Gen.  Joseph  Holt,  Judge  Advocate  General ; 
assisted  by  Brevet  Colonel  H.  L.  Burnett,  of 
Indiana,  and  Hon.  John  A.  Bingham,  of  Ohio, 
Assistant  Judge  Advocates. 

The  prisoners  selected  for  their  counsel,  Rev- 
enly  Johnson,  of  Maryland ;  Thomas  Ewing,  of 
Kansas;  W.  E.  Doster,  of  Penn ;  Fred.  A.  Aikin, 
District  of  Columbia ;  Walter  8.  Cox,  John  W. 
Clampit,  and  F.  Stone,  of  Maryland. 

The  Commission  having  organized,  the  follow- 
ing charges  and  specifications  were  presented : 

Chargt  1.— For  maliciously,  unlawfully,  and  trai- 
torously, and  in  aid  of  the  existing  armed  rebellion 
against  the  United  States  of  America,  on  or  before 
the  6th  of  March,  ▲.  d.  1865,  and  on  divers  other  days 
between  that  day  and  the  15th  dar  of  April,  a.  d. 
1865,  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring  to- 
gether with  one  John  H.  SurratL  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
Jefferson  Davis,  Qeorffe  N.  Sanders,  Beverly  Tucker, 
Jacob  Thompson,  William  C.  Cleary,  Clement  G. 
Clay,  Georse  Harper,  George  Young,  and  others  un- 
known,  within  the  military  department  of  Washing- 
ton, and  within  the  fortified  and  intrenched  lines 
thereof,  to  kill  and  murder  Abraham  Lincoln,  late, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  combining,  confederating,  and 
conspiring,  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy 
thereof;  Andrew  Johnson,  now  President  of  the 
United  States  aforesaid:'  Wm.  H.  Seward,  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  aforesaid;  and  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  Lieutenant-General  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  aforesaid,  then  in  command  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  under  the  direction  of  the 
said  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  in  pursuance  of  and  in 
prosecuting  said  malicious,  unlawful,  and  traitorous 
conspiracy,  aforesaid,  and  in  aid  of  said  rebellion, 
afterwards— to  wit :  on  the  14th  day  of  April,  a.  d. 
1865— within  the  militarv  department  of  Washin^n 
aforesaid,  and  within  the  rortified  and  intrenched 
lines  of  said  militarv  department,  together  with  the 
said  John  Wilkes  Bootn  and  John  U.  Surratt,  ma- 
hciously,  unlawfully,  and  traitorously  murdering  the 
said  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States,  as  aforesaid,  and  ma- 
liciously, unlawfully,  and  traitorously  assaulting, 
with  intent  to  kill  and  murder,  the  said  Wm.  H.  Sew- 
ard, then  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  as 
aforesaid ;  and  lyin^  in  wait,  with  intent  maliciously, 
unlawtiilly,  and  traitorously  to  kill  and  murder  the 
said  Andrew  Johnson,  then  beine  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States;  and  the  said  Ulysses  S.  Goant 
then  being  Lieutenant-General,  and  in  command  or 
the  armies  of  the  United  States,  as  aforesaid. 

Specification  1. — In  this  that  they,  the  said  David 
E.  Harold,  Edward  Spansler,  Lewis  Payne,  John  H. 
Surratt,  Michael  O'Laughlin,  Samuel  Arnold,  Mary 
E.  Surratt,  George  A.  Atzerott,  and  Samuel  A.  Mudd, 
incited  and  encouraged  thereunto  by  Jefferson  Davis, 
(Jeoroe  N.  Sanders,  Beverly  Tucker,  Jacob  Thomp- 
son, William  C.  Cleary,  Clement  C.  Clay,  George 
Young,  and  others,  unknown  citizens  of  the  United 
States  aforesaid,  and  who  were  ensafled  in  armed 
rebellion  against  the  United  States  of  America  with- 
in the  limits  thereof,  did,  in  aid  of  said  armed  rebel- 
hon,  on  or  before  tne  6th  day  of  March,  a.  d.  1865, 
and  on  divers  other  days  or  tunes  between  that  day 
and  the  15th  day  of  April,  a.  d.  1865,  combine,  con- 
federate, and  conspire  together,  at  Washin^on  City, 
within  the  military  department,  and  within  the  in- 
trenched fortifications  and  military  lines  of  the  said 
United  States,  there  combine  unlawfully,  malicious- 


ly, and  traitorously,  to  kill  and  murder  Abnhm 
Lincoln,  then  President  of  the  United  Slates  afore* 
aaid,  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy 
thereof,  and  unlawfully,  maliciously,  and  traitoN 
ously  to  kill  and  murder  Andrew  Johnson,  then 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  upon  whom,  on 
the  death  of  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  after  the  4th 
day  of  March,  a.  d.  1865,  the  oflSce  of  President  of 
the  said  United  States,  and  Commaoder-in-chief  of 
the  army  and  navy  thereof^  would  devolve ;  and  to 
unlawfuUy,  maliciously,  and  traitorously  kill  and 
murder  U.  S.  Grant,  then  Lieutenant-General,  under 
the  direction  of  said  Abraham  Lincob,  in  command 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  aforesaid ;  and  an- 
lawfuUy^maliciously,  and  traitorously  to  kill  and 
murder  William  H.  Seward,  then  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  aforesaid,  whose  duty  it  was  by 
law,  upon  the  death  of  said  President  and  Tice-Pre^ 
ident  of  the  United  States  aforesaid,  to  caoae  an 
election  for  electors  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  conspirators  aforesaid  designing  or  intending  by 
the  Idlling  and  murder  of  the  said  Abraham  Ltncom 
and  Andi^w  Johnson,  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  William 
H.  Seward  as  aforesaid,  to  deprive  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States  of  a  constitutional  com- 
mander4n-chief;  and  to  deprive  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  of  their  lawful  commander,  and  to  pre- 
vent a  lawful  election  of  President  and  Yice-Prea- 
dent  of  the  United  States  aforesaid:  and  by  the 
means  aforesaid  to  aid  and  comfort  tne  insnmnti 
engaged  in  armed  rebellion  against  the  said  United 
States  aforesaid,  and  thereby  to  aid  in  the  sabrerson 
and  overthrow  of  the  said  United  States;  and  being 
so  combined,  confederated,  and  conspiring  t(>ii;ether 
in  the  prosecution  of  said  unlawful  and  traitorous 
conspiracy  on  the  night  of  the  14th  day  of  April  A.n. 
1865,  at  the  hour  of  about  ten  o'clock  and  fifteen 
minutes  p.  x.,  at  Ford's  Theatre,  on  Tenth  Street,  in 
the  city  of  Washin^on,  and  within  the  militarr  de- 
partment  and  mihtary  lines  aforesaid,  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  one  of  the  conspirators  aforesaid,  in  pursu- 
ance of  said  unlawful  and  traitorous  conspiracy,  did 
then  and  there,  unlawfully,  maliciously,  and  traitor^ 
ously,  and  with  intent  to  kill  and  murder  the  said 
Abraham  Lincoln,  discharge  a  pistol  then  held  in  the 
hands  of  him,  the  said  Booth,  the  same  being  then 
loaded  with  powder  and  a  leaden  ball,  sgaiiut  and 
uiK>n  the  left  and  posterior  side  of  the  bead  of  the 
said  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  did  thereby  there  and 
then  inflict  upon  him,  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln, 
then  President  of  the  said  United  States,  and  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy  thereof^  a 
mortal  wound,  whereof  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the 
15th  day  of  April,  a.  d.  1865,  at  Washington  City 
aforesaid,  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln  died;  and  there* 
by,  then  and  there,  in  pursuance  of  said  conspiracr, 
the  said  defendant,  and  the  said  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
did,  unlawfully,  traitorously,  and  maliciously,  and 
with  the  intent  to  aid  the  rebelUon  as  aforesaid,  bl] 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as  aforesaid;  and 
further,  in  prosecution  of  the  unlawful  traitoroM 
conspiracy  aforesaid,  and  of  the  murderous  wd 
traitorous  intent  of  the  said  conspiracy,  the  said  Ed- 
ward Spangler,  on  the  said  14th  day  of  April,  i- ». 
1865,  at  about  the  same  hour  of  the  day  aforewld, 
within  the  military  department  and  the  milite^nj** 
aforesaid,  did  aid  and  assist  the  said  John  Wilkes 
Booth  to  obtain  entrance  to  the  box  in  the  *heatore  m 
which  the  said  Abraham  Liftcoln  was  sittinf  at  u« 
time  he  was  assaulted  and  shot  as  aforesaid  by  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  and  also  did  then  and  there  aid  said 
Booth  in  bamng  and  obstructing  the  door  of  the  box 
of  said  theatre  so  as  to  hinder  and  prevent  any  as- 
sistance to  a  rescue  of  the  said  Abraham  lanMln 
against  the  murderous  assault  of  the  said  Jolin 
Wilkes  Booth,  and  did  aid  and  abet  him  in  matong 
his  escape  after  the  said  Abraham  Lmcoln  bad  been 
murdered  in  manner  aforesaid. 

And  in  further  prosecution  of  swd  unlawfiil,  m^ 
derous,  and  traitorous  conspiracy,  and  in  porsuano* 
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tliere<^aDd  with  the  intent  &a  aforesaid,  the  said 
David  £.  Harold  did,  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of 
April,  A.  D.  1865,  within  the  milit^  department  and 
oulitanr  lines  aforesaid,  aid,  abet,  and  assist  the  said 
John  Wilkes  Booth  in  the  killing  and  murder  of  the 
aaid  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  did  then  and  there  aid 
and  abet  and  assist  him,  the  said  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
in  altemptine  to  escape  through  the  miiitarj  lines 
aforesaid,  and  did  accompany  and  assist  the  said  J. 
Wilkes  Booth  in  attcraptine  to  conceal  himself  and 
escape  from  justice  after  killing  and  murdering  said 
Abraham  Lincoln,  as  aforesaid ;  and,  in  further  pros- 
ecution of  said  unlawful  and  traitorous  conspirac;^, 
and  of  the  intent  thereof  as  aforesaid,  the  said  Lewis 
Pajme  did,  on  the  same  night  of  the  14th  day  of  April, 
A,  D.  1865,  about  the  same  hour  of  10  o'clock  ana  16 
minutes  p.  m.,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  and  within 
the  military  department  and  military  lines  aforesaid, 
unlawfully  and  maliciously  make  an  assault  upon  the 
said  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  aforesaid, 
In  the  dwelling-house  and  bed-chamber  of  him,  the 
said  William  H.  Seward;  and  there,  with  a  large 
knife  held  in  his  hand,  unlawfully,  traitorouslr,  and 
in  pursuance  of  the  said  conspiracy,  strike,  stab,  cut, 
and  attempt  to  kill  and  murder  the  said  William  H. 
Seward,  and  did,  thereby,  then  and  there,  and  with 
the  intent  aforesaid,  with  said  knife,  inflict  upon  the 
face  and  throat  of  the  said  William  H.  Seward  dirers 
ffrieTous  wounds;  and  the  said  Lewis  Payne,  in 
farther  prosecution  of  the  said  conspiracy,  at  the 
same  time  and  place  last  aforesaid,  did  attempt,  with 
the  knife  aforesaid,  and  a  pistol  held  in  his  hand,  to 
kill  and  murder  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Augustus  W, 
Seward,  Emerick  W.  Uansell,  and  GeorgeT.  Robin- 
son,  who  wero  then  striving  to  protect  and  rescue 
the  said  William  H.  Seward  firom  murder  bv  the  said 
Lewis  Payne ;  and  did  then  and  there,  witn  the  said 
knife  and  pistol  held  in  his  hands,  luflict  wounds 
upon  the  bead  of  the  said  Frederick  W.  Seward  and 
upon  the  persons  of  the  said  Augustus  W.  Seward, 
Emerick  W.  Hansell,  and  GeorgeT.  Robinson. 

And  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  said  conspir- 
acy, and  its  traitorous  and  murderous  designs,  the 
said  George  A.  Atzerott  did,  on  the  night  of  the  14th 
of  April,  A.  D.  1865,  and  about  the  same  hour  of  the 
night  aforesaid,  within  the  military  department  and 
the  military  lines  aforesaid,  lie  in  wait  for  Andrew 
Johnson,  then  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
aforesaid,  with  the  intent  unlawfully  and  maliciously 
to  kill  and  murder  him,  the  said  Andrew  Johnson. 

And  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  conspiracy 
aforesaid,  and  of  its  murderous  and  treasonable  pur- 
poses aforesaid^n  the  night  of  the  18th  and  14th  of 
April,  1865,  at  Washington  City,  and  within  the  mil- 
itaiT  department  and  military  lines  aforesaid,  the 
add  Michael  O'Laughlin  did  then  and  there  lie  in 
wait  for  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

And  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  said  con- 
spiracT,  the  said  Samuel  Arnold  did,  within  the  mil- 
itary department  and  military  lines  aforesaid,  on  or 
before  the  6^  day  of  March,  a.  d.  1865,  and  on  divers 
other  days  and  times  between  that  day  and  the  15th 
of  April,  A.  D.  1865,  combine,  conspire  with,  and  aid, 
connseL  and  abet,  comfort,  and  support  the  said 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  Lewis  Payne,  George  A.  At- 
lerott,  Michael  O'Laughlin,  and  their  confederates  in 
the  said  unlawful,  murderous,  and  traitorous  con- 
spiracy, and  in  the  execution  thereof,  as  aforesaid ; 
tad,  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  said  conspiracy, 
Mary  B.  Sarratt  did,  at  Washington  City,  and  within 
the  military  department  and  roiutary  lines  aforesaid, 
CD  or  before  the  6th  day  of  March,  a.  d.  1865,  and  on 
divers  other  da^s  and  times  between  that  day  and 
the  20th  day  of'^ April,  a.  d.  1865,  receive,  entertain, 
harbor,  and  conceal,  aid  and  assist  the  said  John 
Wilkes  Booth.  David  E.  Harold,  Lewis  Payne,  John 
fi.  Sarratt,  Michael  O'Laughlin,  Gkorge  A.  Atzerott, 
Samuel  Arnold,  and  their  confederates,  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  murderous  and  traitorous  conspiracy 
■foresaid,  and  with  intent  to  aid,  abet,  and  assist 


them  in  the  execution  thereof,  and  in  escaping  from 
justice  after  the  murder  of  the  said  Abraham  Lmcoln, 
as  aforesaid,  with  intent  to  aid,  abet,  and  assist  them 
in  the  execution  thereof,  and  in  escaping  from  justice, 
after  the  murder  of  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  said  conspiracy  in  the  manner  aforesaid. 
By  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
J.  HOLT,  Judge  Advocate  General. 

The  Commission  commenced  tho  trial  May 
Idth,  and  were  engaged  on  it  until  the  29th  of 
June.  A  great  number  of  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined, and  the  testimony  taken  is  very  volu- 
minous. On  the  last  day  named  their  finding 
was  made,  and  transmitted  to  the  President  for 
approval  On  the  6th  of  July  the  following 
order  was  issued,  approving  of  the  findings  and 
sentences : 

War  Departxext,  ADJUTANT-GBifB»AL*s  Oftior,  ) 
Washisoton,  July  5,  1865.        J 

To  Major-Genoral  W.  S.  Hancock,  United  States 
Volunteers,  commnnding  the  Middle  Military  Divis- 
ion, Washington,  D.  C. 

WTifrecUf  by  the  Military  Commission  appointed  in 
paragraph  4,  Special  Orders,  No.  211,  dated  War 
Department,  Adjutant-Generars  OflSce,  Washington, 
May  6, 1865,  and  of  which  Major-General  David  Hun- 
ter. United  States  Volunteers,  was  president,  the 
following  named  persons  were  tried^  ana,  after  mature 
consideration  of  evidence  adduced  in  their  cases,  were 
found  and  sentenced  as  hereinafter  stated,  as  follows: 

IHrsi.  David  £.  Harold. — ^Finding  of  the  specifica- 
tion, ^ilty,  except  combining,  confederating,  and 
conspiring  with  Edward  Spangler,  as  to  whicn  part 
thereof,  not  guilty ;  of  the  charge  guilty,  except  the 
words  of  the  charge,  that  he  combined,  confederated, 
and  conspired  with  Edward  Spangler ;  as  to  which 
part  of  the  charge,  not  guilty. 

SefUmiee. — ^And  tho  Commission  does,  therefore, 
sentence  him,  the  said  David  £.  Harold,  to  be  hanged 
by  the  neck  until  he  be  dead,  at  such  time  and  place 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct, 
two-thirds  of  the  Commission  concurring  therein. 

Second,  George  A.  Atzerott. — Finding  of  the  speci- 
fication, guilty,  except  combining,  confederating, 
and  conspiring  with  Edward  Spangler;  of  this,  not 
guilty.  Of  the  charge  gpilty,  except  combining, 
confederating,  and  conspmng  with  Edward  Spang- 
ler; of  this,  not  guilty. 

S^Unce, — And  the  Commission  does,  therefore, 
sentence  him,  the  said  George  A.  Atzerott,  to  be 
hung  by  the  neck  until  he  be  dead,  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct, 
two-thirds  of  the  Commission  concurring  therein. 

Third.  Lewis  Payne. — Finding  of  the  specification, 
guilty,  except  combining,  confederating,  and  con- 
spiring with  Edward  Spangler;  of  this,  not  guilty. 
Of  the  charge,  ^ilty,  except  combining,  conf^erat- 
ing,-and  conspiring  with  Edward  Spangler;  of  this, 
not  guilty. 

SenUnee. — And  the  Commission  does  therefore 
sentence  him.  tho  said  Lewis  Payne,  to  be  hung  by 
the  neck  until  he  be  dead,  at  such  time  and  place  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Commission  concurring  therein. 

Fourth,  VL9Ty  E.  Surratt. — ^Finding  of  the  Bj>ecifica- 
tion  guilty,  except  as  to  receiving,  sustaining^  har- 
boring, and  concealing  Samuel  Arnold  and  Michael 
O'Laughlin,  and  except  as  to  combining,  confederat- 
ing, and  conspiring  with  Edward  Spangler ;  of  thif, 
not  guilty.  Of  the  charge  guilty,  except  as  to  com- 
bining, confederating,  and  conspinng  with  Edward 
Spangler ;  of  this,  not  guilty. 

Swtenoe. — And  the  Commission  does,  therefore, 
sentence  her,  the  said  Mary  £.  Surratt,  to  be  hung 
by  the  neck  until  she  be  dead,  at  such  time  and  place 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct, 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  con* 
ourring  therein. 
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And  whereas,  the  Provident  of  the  United  Ststes 
has  approred  the  foregoiog  sentences  in  the  follow* 
ing  order,  to  wit : 

Ex¥cunvB  Manbiok,  July  0, 1868. 

The  forcgoln;?  Bcntenccs  In  the  cases  of  David  R  Harold, 
O.  A.  Atzerott,  Lewis  Pa/no,  Mary  E.  Surratt,  are  hereby  ap- 
proved ;  and  it  Is  ordered  that  the  soDtoDoes  In  the  cases  of 
David  E.  Harold,  G.  A.  Atzerott,  Lewis  Payne,  and  Mary  E. 
Bornitt,  be  carried  into  ezecntlon  by  the  proper  military  aa- 
tbority,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the 
7th  day  of  Jnly,  lS6fi,  between  the  hoars  of  10  o'clock  a.  k. 
and  2  o'clock  p.  m.  of  that  day. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON,  President 

Therefore  yon  are  hereby  commanded  to  cause  the  fore- 
going  sentences,  in  the  cases  of  David  £.  Harold,  G.  A  At- 
aerott,  Lewis  Pavne,  and  Mary  £.  Surratt,  to  be  doly  executed 
in  accordance  with  the  President's  order. 

By  command  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

£.  D.  TOWNSEND,  Assistant  Adjutant-General 

In  the  remaining  cases  of  O^Laughlin,  Spangler, 
Arnold,  and  Mudd,  the  findings  and  sentences  are  as 
follows : 

Fifth, — ^Michael  O'Lauffhlin.— Finding  of  the  spe- 
cification guiltv,  except  the  words  thereof  as  follows : 
And  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  conspiracy  afore- 
said, and  of  its  murderous  and  treasonable  purposes 
aforesaid,  on  the  nights  of  the  ISth  and  14th  of  April, 
1865,  at  Washington  City,  and  within  the  military 
department  and  military  lines  aforesaid,  tho  said 
Michael  O'Laughlin  did  there  and  then  lie  in  wait  for 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  then  Lieut.-General  and  command- 
er of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  with  intent  then 
and  there  to  kill  and  murder  the  said  Ulysses  S. 
Grant— of  said  words  not  guilty;  and  except  com- 
bining, confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward 
Spangicr ;  ol  this,  not  guiltjt  Of  the  charge — guilty, 
except  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring 
with  jSdward  Spangler;  of  this,  not  guilty. 

HenUnce, — The  Commission  sentence  'O'Laughlin 
to  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  for  life. 

Sixth,  Finding — Edward  Spandcr,  of  the  specifi- 
cation, not  guilty,  except  as  to  the  words  *'  the  said 
Edward  Spangler,  on  said  14th  day  of  April,  a.  d. 
18G5,  at  about  the  same  hour  of  that  day,  as  afore- 
said, within  said  military  department  and  the  mil- 
itary lines  aforesaid,  did  aid  and  abet  him  (meaning 
John  Wilkes  Booth)  in  making  his  escape  after  the 
said  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  murdered  in  man- 
ner aforesaid,''  and  of  thcsQ  words,  ^ilty.  Of  the 
charge  not  guilty,  but  guilty  of  having  feloniously 
and  traitorously  aided  and  abetted  John  Wilkes 
Booth  in  making  his  escape  after  having  killed  and 
murdered  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States,  he.  the  said  Edward  Spangler,  at  the  time  of 
aiding  ana  abetting  as  aforesaid,  well  knowing  that 
the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  as  aforesaid, 
had  been  murdered  by  the  said  John  Wilkes  Booth 
as  aforesaid.  The  Commission  sentenced  Spangler 
to  hard  labor  for  six  years. 

Seventh,  Samuel  Arnold. — Of  the  specifications, 
guilty,  except  combining,  confederating,  and  con- 
spiring with  Edward  Spangler;  of  this,  not  guilty. 
Of  the  charge,  j?uilty,  except  combining,  confederat- 
ing, and  conspiring  with  Edward  Spangler ;  of  this, 
not  guilty.  The  Commission  sentenced  him  to  im- 
prisonment at  hard  labor  for  life. 

Eighth,  Samuel  A.  Mudd.— Of  the  specification, 
guilty,  except  combining,  confederating,  and  con- 
spiring with  Edward  Spangler;  of  this,  not  guilty;  and 
excepting  receiving,  and  entertaining,  and  harboring, 
and  concealing  said  Lewis  Payne,  John  H.  Surratt, 
Michael  O'Laugblin,  George  A.  Atxerott,  Mary  E. 
Surratt,  and  Samuel  Arnold ;  of  this,  not  guilty. 

Of  the  charge  g[uiUy,  except  combining,  confed- 
erating, and  conspiring  with  Edward  Spangicr ;  of 
this  part  guilty.  The  Commission  sentenced  Mudd 
to  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  for  life. 

The  President's  order  in  these  cases  is  as  follows: 

It  is  further  ordered,  that  the  prisoners,  Samuel 
Arnold,  Samuel  A.  Mudd,  and  Michael  O'Laughlin, 
be  confined  at  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary  at  Al- 


bany, New  York,  during  the  period  designated  In 
their  respective  sentences. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON,  President 

Efforts  were  snbseqnentlj  made  to  review 
the  proceedings,  by  bringing  up  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Surratt,  on  hoSbeca  corpus;  but  the  writ,  altiiough 
allowed,  was  suspended  by  order  of  Ae  Pr^ 
ident,  and  those  who  had  been  condemned  to 
death  were  executed  in  accordance  with  tbe 
order  issued — those  who  were  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment were  transported  to  Fort  Jefferson, 
Dry  Tortugus,  to  serve  out  the  period  of  thdr 
incarceration. 

The  trial  of  Capt  Henry  Wirz  was  second  in 
importance  and  interest  to  that  of  the  assassins. 
Capt.  Wirz  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Confed- 
erate prison  at  Andersonville,  and  it  was  al- 
leged that  through  his  cruelty  thousands  of 
Union  prisoners  of  war  had  lost  thdr  Uvea 
The  Commission  before  which  he  was  tried 
was  convened  by  order  of  August  19, 1865, 
directing  the  oflBcers  detailed  for  that  purpose 
to  meet  as  a  special  military  Commission  on 
tho  21st  of  August,  for  tbe  trial  of  such  prison- 
ers as  might  be  brought  before  it  The  Com- 
mission assembled  on  the  day  named,  and  Win 
was  arraigned  on  the  charges  and  specifications. 
The  first  charge  was  for  traitorously  conspir- 
ing with  others  to  iiyure  the  health  and  destroy 
the  lives  of  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  held  and  being  at  the  time  prisoners  of 
war.  The  second  charge  was  for  morder,  in 
violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  var,  with 
thirteen  specifications. 

After  argument  on  a  motion  to  quash  the 
charges  and  specifications  as  too  general  and 
uncertain,  and  that  the  offences  charged  w€7« 
cognizable  by  civU  and  not  by  militaiy  conrte, 
which  motion  was  overruled  by  the  court,  the 
prisoner  pleaded  not  guilty,  ,\nd  on  snggestioD 
of  the  Judge  Advocate,  Wiii  was  remanded  tD 
prison,  and  the  court  adjourned  sine  die. 

On  the  23d  of  August^  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Commission,  the  Judge  Advocate  read  an  order 
from  the  War  Department,  dated  August  22d, 
directing  that  the  Commission  convened  on 
tho  20th,  by  the  order  of  the  President,  be  dis- 
solved, and  another  order  convening  a  spedal 
Commission  to  assemble  on  the  23d[,  for  the  trial 
of  Henry  Wirz,  and  such  other  prisoners  as  might 
be  brought  before  it,  the  detaO  of  oflSoers  being 
the  same  as  that  of  the  previous  commission. 

The  charges  and  specifications  agamst  the 
prisoner  were  substantially  the  same  as  those 
on  which  he  was  at  first  arraigned. 

The  trial  was  very  lengthy  and  tedious- 
large  numbers  of  witnesses  being  examined, 
and  the  Commission  found  Wirx  guilty,  and 
he  was,  in  accordance  with  the  sentence  of 
the  Commission,  executed  on  the  10th  day  of 
November. 

An  additional  interest  is  given  to  trials  by 
military  Commissions  in  consequence  of  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  holdmg  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction  in 
the  case  known  as  the  Indiana  conspirators. 
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MINNESOTA.  The  Republicans  of  Minne- 
sota met  in  convention  at  St.  Pan],  on  Septem- 
ber 6tli,  and  nominated  for  Governor  GJen.  W. 
R.  Marshall,  and  a  fnll  ticket  of  State  officers. 
Their  resolutions  declared  that  the  "measure 
of  a  man's  political  rights  should  be  neither  his 
religion,  his  birthplace,  his  race,  his  color,  nor 
any  merely  physical  characteristics ;  "  that  it 
would  be  "subversive  both  of  the  form  and 
ftpirifr  of  our  institutions,  to  permit  any  portion 
of  our  population  to  remain  in  a  degraded  and 
abject  caste,  taxed  to  support  and  compelled  to 
obey  a  Government  in  which  they  have  no 
voice ; "  that  the  administration  of  the  General 
Government  by  President  Johnson  meets  their 
"hearty  approval  and  concurrence;"  that,  as 
soon  as  the  reestablished  credit  of  the  nation 
will  permit,  the  indebtedness  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  made  to  bear  a  less  rate  of 
interest  than  at  present;  that  the  United  States 
will  not  permit  an  Imperial  Government  to  rule 
in  Mexico,  and  ought  to  compel  the  withdrawal 
of  the  invaders  of  that  country.  It  was  also 
resolved  that  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
of  Minnesota  in  Congress  should  be  requested 
to  use  their  influence  to  secure  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  "  where- 
by the  basis  of  representation  be  established 
upon  the  aggregate  number  of  legal  voters,  in- 
stead of  upon  the  number  of  population." 

The  Democratic  Convention  met  at  the  same 
place  in  August,  and  adopted  a  long  series  of 
resolutions,  the  most  important  of  which  were 
those  recognizing  "with  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion" President  Johnson's  policy  of  reorgani- 
zation, and  pledgmg  to  his  administration  the 
hearty  support  of  the  Democracy  of  Minnesota, 
"so  long  and  so  far  as  he  adheres  to  the  iunda- 
mental  and  historic  dogmas  of  the  Government, 
which  in  the  past  have  been  cardinal  doctrines 
of .  the  Democratic  fiaith;"  accepting  "with 
unfeigned  satisfaction  the  extinction  of  slavery 
as  an  accomplished  result  of  the  war,  and  as 
an  acknowledged  condition  of  peace ; "  pro- 
testing agjunst  the  continued  suppression  of  the 
writ  of  hdbeaa  corpus  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country ;  recommending  the  absorption  of  out- 
standing national  bonds  by  new  issues,  bearing 
a  less  rate  of  interest,  and  subject  to  taxation ; 
opposing  a  protective  tariff;  recommending  the 
Implication  and  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine to  the  present  condition  of  the  Mexican 
Republic;  opposing  the  project  to  confer  the 
elective  frandiise  upon  the  negroes  of  the  State ; 
and  favoring,  in  the  absence  of  Congressional 
action  upon  tiie  subject,  some  measure  of  State 
aid  to  Minnesota  soldiers  disabled  in  the  war. 
The  convention  reassembled  at  St.  Paul  on  Sep- 
tember Tth,  and  nominated  for  Governor  Hon. 
Hwiry  M.  Rice,  and  a  full  ticket  for  State  offi- 
cers. The  election  took  place  on  November 
Tth,  with  the  following  result  for  Governor : 

"W.  R.  Man}iaU«  Republican 17,885 

Henry  M.  Bice,  Democrat 18,864 

Minority  for  Marahall 8,471 
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The  other  candidates  on  the  Republican  ticket 
were  elected  by  mtyorities  differmg  Httie  from 
the  above.  The  result  of  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  was  as  follows : 

_        -„  8«i»U.         HooM.     Joint  BaUo*, 

Bepnblicans 14  29  43 

Domucnts. 7  18  20 

Bepnblloan  minority 7  16  28 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  1865,  the  people  were  called 
upon  at  this  election  to  vote  upon  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  striking  out  the  word 
"  white"  from  the  qualifications  of  voters.  In 
a  total  vote  of  27,010,  there  was  a  majority  of 
2,670  agamst  the  amendment. 

The  receipts  into  the  State  Treasury  for  the 
year  ending  December  1, 1865,  were  $489,120.46, 
and  the  disbursements  during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  $416,818.60,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$72,801.86  on  hand.  The  estimated  disburse- 
ments for  1866  are  $268,474.81,  and  the  re- 
ceipts $269,442.91.  At  the  clpse  of  the  year, 
the  floating  debt,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  State,  was  announced  to  be  substantially 
cancelled;  and  a  claim  of  $108,000  against  the 
United  States  for  expenditures  in  suppressing 
Indian  hostilities  was  put  forward.  The  land 
offices  in  the  State  disposed,  during  1865,  of 
804,982  acres,  and  the  raOroad  companies  of 
about  200,000.  Of  school  lands,  156,048  acres 
were  sold,  at  an  average  price  of  about  $6.30 
per  acre,  realizing  $983,528.  If  the  remainder 
of  these  lands  should  sell  for  the  same  price,  the 
school  fund  will  amount  to  $16,000,000.  The 
land  registry  shows  entries  during  the  year 
of  139,232  acres. 

Minnesota  contributed  to  the  national  forces 
during  the  late  civil  war,  24,263  men  of  all 
arms,  a  number  equivalent  to  three-fourths  of 
those  who  voted  in  1860,  or  to  about  one-sev- 
enth of  her  entire  population  in  that  year. 
Notwithstanding  this  large  number  of  men 
taken  from  the  State,  the  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1865,  was  250,099,  com- 
prising 131,323  males  and  118,776  females, 
showing  a  gain  of  78,077,  equivalent  to  about 
46  per  cent.,  over  the  census  of  1860.  The 
return  of  volunteers  at  the  close  of  military 
operations,  and  the  annual  emigration,  brought 
the  poptflation,  it  was  estimated,  up  to  275,000 
by  the  close  of  1865. 

The  railroad  interest  of  Minnesota  is  witness- 
ing a  great  development,  and  wlien  the  lines 
now  in  progress  shall  be  completed,  the  State 
is  destined  to  become  rich  and  populous.  Dur- 
ing 1865  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  ten  mOes 
of  track  was  completed,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  graded,  and  it  is  estimated  that  four 
hundred  and  seventy-four  additional  miles  will 
be  completed  by  the  close  of  1866.  Of  the 
railroad  communications  with  the  Eastern  and 
Western  States,  Gov.  MiUer,  in  his  message  to 
the  Legislature  of  1866,  upon  the  occasion  of 
retiring  from  office,  says:  "The  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Company  have  given  assurances 
that  their  road  shall  be  completed  to  WinoufL 
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at  an  early  day ;  thus,  by  means  of  the  St  Paul 
and  Pacific  and  Winona  and  St  Peter's  lines, 
a  continuous  railioad  communication  will  be 
formed  from  almost  every  populous  district  of 
the  State  to  Chicago  and  other  Eastern  markets. 
The  city  of  St  Louis  will  be  reached  by  the 
Minnesota  Central  Railroad  and  its  connections, 
while  our  wealthy  tier  of  counties  bordering 
on  the  Iowa  line,  will  be  equally  well  cared  for 
by  tlie  completion  of  the  Southern  Minnesota 
road." 

In  the  latter  part  of  1865  Professor  Eames, 
the  State  geologist  for  Minnesota,  returned 
from  an  exploring  expedition  from  the  region 
around  Vermilion  Lake,  which  lies  in  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  State,  about  eighty 
miles  north  of  Lake  Superior,  and  two  hundred 
and  thirty  from  St  Paul.  He  reported  in  the 
vicini^  of  this  lake,  and,  in  fact  throughout 
nearly  the  entire  country  between  the  lake  and 
Lake  Superior,  extensive  formations  of  gold  and 
silver-bearing  quartz,  and  immense  bodies  of 
iron  ore  of  a  superior  quality.  The  field  ac- 
curately examined  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake 
exhibited  a  formation  of  talcose  and  silicious 
slate,  which  the  ore-bearing  quartz  veins 
traverse,  upward  of  six  miles  in  width  and 
ten  in  length.  All  the  indications  went  to 
show  that  this  mineral  range  is  very  exten- 
sive. Both  the  talcose  and  silicious  slates  are 
very  rich  in  veins  of  gold  and  silver.  Within 
a  distance  of  half  a  mile  eight  veins  were  ex- 
amined, varying  from  one  inch  to  ten  feet  in 
width,  and  all  of  them  are  auriferous  or  silver- 
bearing.  Some  of  these  veins  were  traced  to 
the  distance  of  seven  mUes.  Numerous  speci- 
mens of  this  quartz  have  been  assayed  at  the 
United  States  mint  and  elsewhere,  and,  though 
they  were  taken  from  the  surface,  have  yielded 
$30  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  ton. 

An  immense  iron  range  was  also  discovered 
in  the  same  vicinity,  its  first  exposure  being 
about  two  miles  long  and  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  wide,  extending  northeast  It  was  ex- 
amined to  the  thickness  of  fifty  feet  and  it  is 
supposed  that  it  extends  much  below  this  depth. 

The  effect  of  these  announcements  was  to 
greatly  excite  the  speculative  spirit  of  the 
people,  and  the  spring  of  1866  will  doubtiess 
witness  a  considerable  emigration  to  TermiUon 
Lake,  where  a  plentiful  supply  of  timber  and 
unlimited  water-power  offer  facilities  for  the 
prosecution  of  (juartz  crushing  and  solid  min- 
ing. ITie  looahty  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Chippewa  reserves,  and  trouble  is  antici- 
pated from  the  Indians,  who  have  been  led  to 
believe  by  traders  and  others  that  the  aurifer- 
ous regions  were  not  included  in  tiie  territory 
ceded  by  them  by  the  treaty  of  1854.  No  steps 
have  yet  been  taken  to  remove  this  tribe  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  State,  but  the  popular 
feeling  in  favor  of  such  removal  grows  every 
year  stronger,  and  it  will  doubtiess  soon  take 
place. 

The  fur  traid  continues  to  form  an  import- 
ant item    of  industry,  and  employs  several 


thousand  persona,  white  men  and  Indians^ 
The  value  of  the  furs  obtained  in  1865  wai 
between  $400,000  and  $500,000,  which  is  some- 
what under  the  yield  of  former  years.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  number  are  taken  to  ^ew 
York  to  be  disposed  of.  The  chief  kinds  taken 
are  mink,  muskrat,  otter,  and  beaver  skins. 
Deer  skins  have  be>corae  comparatively  scarce 
in  consequence  of  the  great  destruction  of  deer 
caused  by  the  Sioux  Indians  previous  to  their 
expulsion  from  the  State. 

Ten  million  bushels  of  wheat  were  raised  in 
Minnesota  in  1865,  the  average  yield  being 
twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.  Seven  hnndred 
thousand  bushels  are  reported  to  have  been  ex- 
ported, at  remunerative  prices. 

mSSISSIPPL  In  this  State  .tiie  military 
operations  during  the  last  foxur  months  of  the 
war  were  of  comparatively  littie  importance; 
but  the  people  were  much  impoverished ;  Con- 
fedei-ate  money  was,  of  course,  valueless;  and  the 
only  currency  was  the  notes  of  the  Ifississdppi  and 
Tennessee  Kailroad  Company,  and  Miasikppi 
cotton  bonds.  Industry  was  in  a  great  measure 
paralyzed.  Immediately  after  uie  sorrender 
of  the  Confederate  forces  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  movements  were  set  on  foot  look- 
ing to  the  restoration  of  the  State  to  the  Fed- 
eral Union.  Judge  Barwell  issued  an  appeal 
to  the  people,  calling  for  the  appointment  of 
delegates  to  a  convention  at  Yicksburg.  G(rf. 
Clarke  called  an  extra  session  of  the  State 
Legislature  to  be  held  at  Jackson  on  the  18th 
of  May,  and,  with  a  view  to  tiie  preservation  of 
order  and  the  protection  of  property,  issued 
the  following  proclamation : 

MssiDLUf,  Mac,  ]Ii]r<,I863i 
To  iheJPeopU  o/Misiimppi  : 

Gen.  Taylor  informs  me  that  all  Confederate  armies 
east  of  the  Missisaippi  River  ore  snrrendered,  wifli 
all  Goremmcnt  cotlon,  quartermaster,  commiasair, 
and  other  stores.  Federal  commanders  will  only 
send  sach  troops  as  may  be  necessary  to  guard  pw>* 
lie  property.  All  officers  and  persona  in  poaseaooo 
of  pubuc  stores  will  be  held  to  a  rigid  accoontabilitji 
and  embezzlers  will  certainly  be  arrested. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  to  issne  suppHes  to  the 
destitute.  I  have  called  the  Legislature  to  conreoe 
on  Thursday,  the  18th  instant  Thev  will,  donWIesi, 
order  a  convention.  The  officers  of  the  SUte  Got- 
emmcnt  will  immediately  return  with  the  archiresto 
Jackson. 

County  officers  will  be  vigihint  in  the  preacrration 
of  order  and  the  protection  of  proper^.  ShenJB 
have  power  to  call  out  ihepome  amuiamt  and  the 
militia  will  keep  arms  and  other  orders  for  this  ^fo- 
pose,  as  in  times  of  peace. 

The  State  biws  must  be  enforced  as  they  n<>*f2 
until  repealed.  If  the  public  properfrr  ia  protected 
and  peace  preserved,  the  necessity  of  federal  teo^p* 
in  your  counties  will  be  avoideo.  You  are,  tn«fr 
fore,  urged  to  continue  to  arrest  all  marauden  ana 
plunderers.  The  collection  of  taxes  should  be  sus- 
pended, as  the  laws  will  doubtiess  be  changed. 

Masters  are  responsible,  as  heretofore,  forthcprjv 
tection  and  conduct  of  their  slaves,  and  they  shouid 
be  kept  at  home  as  heretofore.  Let  all  dtixeitf  fear- 
lessly adhere  to  the  fortunes  of  the  SUte.  Asasi 
the  returning  soldiers  to  obtain  civil  em^oyment, 
contemn  twelfth-hour  vaporers,  and  meet  acta  wiio 
fortitude  and  conunon  sense.  ^ ,_ 

CHARLES  CLABKE,  Governor  of  JDa 
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The  Legislatnre  met  at  the  time  and  place 
appointed.  Got.  Clarke,  in  his  message,  after 
adverting  to  the  responsibility  he  had  assumed 
in  cdling  the  Assembly  together,  and  the  trying 
circomstances  under,  which  they  met,  admitted 
that  the  war  had  ended,  and  with  it  the  power 
of  the  Confederacy.  He  expressed  satismction 
that  his  own  part  had  been  performed  with 
fidelity  to  his  State  and  in  obedience  to  her 
laws.  He  admitted  that  the  Southern  States 
would  return  to  the  Union,  but  feared  that  the 
presence  of  a  military  power  would  render  re- 
organization a  delicate  and  difficult  task,  and  to 
aid  in  its  accomplishment  advised  the  adoption 
of  the  speediest  measures  possible  consistent 
with  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  He  alluded  to  the  unanimity 
with  which  the  people,  through  their  delegates 
in  convention,  had  severed  their  connection 
with  the  Union,  but  said  their  action  on  that 
occasion  was  not  hasty,  and  that  the  subject 
had  occupied  their  minds  for  many  years. 
There  were  causes,  he  said,  which  justified  revo- 
lution and  impelled  to  secession,  and  that  with 
no  purpose  of  aggression,  but  for  defence  alone, 
had  the  people  taken  up  arms.  The  people  of 
the  Northern  States,  who  had  demonstrated  the 
earnestness  of  their  determination  to  preserve 
the  Union  as  essential  to  free  government  and 
liberty,  and  had  by  the  exhibition  of  their 
power  astonished  the  world,  could  not  now, 
ne  sdd,  desire  the  abasement  of  a  people  whom 
tiiey  had  found  equal  to  themselves  in  all  except 
numbers  and  resources.  He  recommended  the 
calling  of  a  convention  to  repeal  the  ordinance 
of  secession,  to  remodel  the  State  Constitution, 
and  to  enlai^  the  power  of  the  Legislature. 

The  Legislature  continued  in  session  three 
days.  The  most  important  business  transacted 
was  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the  election  of 
members  of  a  State  Convention  on  the  19th  of 
June,  to  assemble  at  Jackson,  oi\  the  8d  of 
July,  to  repeal  the  ordinance  of  secession  and 
perform  such  other  acts  as  the  situation  seemed 
to  demand  for  the  return  of  the  State  to  the 
Union.  At  a  public  meeting  held  at  Holly 
Springs  on  the  29th  of  May,  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions was  adopted,  approving  the  course  of  Gov. 
Clarke  in  calling  the  extra  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  of  the  action  of  that  body  in  providing 
for  a  State  Convention ;  favoring  a  spe^y  return 
of  the  State  to  the  Union ;  expressing  horror 
and  detestation  of  those  bad  men,  who,  "  over- 
leaping aU  the  restraints  of  law  and  civilized 
society,  have  intensified  the  trials  and  sufierings 
inseparable  from  a  state  of  war,  by  the  com- 
mission of  the  crimes  of  assassination,  rapine, 
and  theft;  "  asserting  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all 
good  citizens  "  unitedly  and  persistently  to  use 
ev^y  effort  to  suppress  lawlessness,  wrong,  and 
riolence; "  and  "  to  revitalize,  as  far  as  in  them 
lie«,  the  energy  and  authority  of  the  civil 
power;"  and  counselling  the  "cultivation  of 
sentiments  of  loyalty  toward  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  no  less  than  of 
tbdr  own  State  government'' 


The  action  of  Qov,  Clarke  and  of  the  Legis- 
lature was,  however,  not  recognized  by  the 
Federal  Government  On  the  18th  of  June  the 
President  issued  a  proclamation,  appointing 
William  L.  Sharkey  Provisional  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  recognizing  a  por- 
tion of  the  previous  institutions  of  the  State. 
This  was  the  same,  except  as  to  date,  the  name 
of  the  State  and  Governor,  as  that  appointing 
Lewis  C.  Parsons  Provisional  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama. (See  Alabama.)  Gov.  Sharkey  imme- 
diately entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
on  the  1st  of  July  issued  the  following  procla- 
mation : 

Fellow-  OUis€fu  qf  the  8taU  qf  Minimppi  : 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  the 
power  vested  in  him  hj  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  pleased  to  i^point  the  undersiffned 
Provisional  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
**  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  loyal  people  of  said 
State  to  oreanixe  a  State  government,  whereby  jus* 
tice  may  Be  established,  domestic  tranquillitv  in- 
sured^ and  loyal  citizens  protected  in  all  their  nffhta 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property ;  **  and,  to  accomplish 
this  object,  has  directed  me,  "  at  the  earliest  practica- 
ble period,  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  convening  a  con- 
vention of  delegates,  to  be  chosen  by  that  portion  of 
the  people  of  said  State  who  are  loyal  to  the  United 
States,  and  no  others,^  for  the  purpose  of  altering  or 
amending  the  Constitution  thereof,''  so  that  the 
State  may  be  able  to  resume  its  place  in  the  Union. 
And  being  anxious  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
President,  and  to  restore  the  dominion  of  civil  gov- 
ernment as  speedily  as  possible,  I  do  hereby  ordain 
and  declare  as  follows,  to  wit : 

First, — To  avoid  the  delay  which  would  necessarily 
occur  from  the  separate  organization  of  each  county 
by  special  appointments  of  the  several  county  ofn- 
cers^  the  persons  who  exercised  the  functions  per- 
tainmg  to  the  following  named  officers,  on  the  day 
when  the  archives  and  other  public  property  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  lorces  of  the  United 
States,  to  wit,  the  22d  day  of  May,  1866,  are  hereby 
appointed  to  fill  those  offices  in  each  county,  to  wit: 
the  office  of  judge  of  probate  and  clerk  of  the  probate 
court,  the  office  of  sheriff  and  coroner,  the  office  of 
justice  of  the  peace  and  constable,  the  office  of  board 
of  county  pohce,  the  office  of  county  treasurer  and 
collector,  and  assessor  and  county  surveyor,  and  the 
several  municipal  offices  of  every  incorporated  city 
or  town  whose  organizations  have  been  regularly 
kept  up.  This  general  appointment  of  officers  is  not 
intended  to  revoke  any  special  appointment  made  by 
me  prior  to  the  date  of  this  proclamation.  And  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  necessary  that  these  several  offices 
should  \fk  filled  by  incumbents  who  are  loyal  to  the 
United  States  Government,  I  reserve  the  power  to 
remove  any  one  who  may  be  exceptionable  in  this 
respect ;  and  I  earnestly  invoke  the  loyal  citizens  of 
eacn  county  to  give  me  timely  and  the  most  authentic 
information  that  can  be  procured  in  regard  to  any 
officer  who  is  obnoxious  to  this  serious  objection. 

Second, — These  several  officers,  before  they  enter 
upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices^  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  amnesty  oath 
prescnbe<|  in  the  President's  proclamation  of  the 
29th  May,  1865,  and  must  immediately  transmit  the 
oath  so  taken  to  this  office.  At  the  end  of  the  am- 
nesty oath,  after  the  word  '*  slaves,"  must  be  added 
the  words  '*  and  will  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
of  my  office  to  the  best  of  mv  ability."  And  any  one 
who  may  undertake  to  act  in  his  official  capacity 
without  compliance  with  this  requisition,  will  subject 
himself  to  punishment.  This  oath  may  be  taken 
before  any  commissioned  officer,  civil,  military,  or 
naval,  in  the  service  of  tho  United  States,  or  bdfor^ 
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the  Judges  of  probate  hereby  appointed,  or  hereto- 
fore appointed  bj  me,  after  they  shall  have  taken  the 
oath  tnemselres,  or  before  the  Judge  of  the  Criminal 
Court  of  Warren  County.  But  no  one  can  hold  any 
of  these  offices  who  is  exempted  in  the  President's 

Sroclamation  from  the  benefits  of  the  amnesty  unless 
rst  specially  pardoned  b^  the  President. 

Third, — In  counties  which  hare  been  disorganized, 
or  where  there  are  no  persons  who  can  fill  the  seTeral 
county  offices,  either  in  consequence  of  death  or 
otherwise,  special  appointments  will  be  immediately 
made  when  the  necessity  for  such  appointments  shall 
be  made  known  to  me. 

Fourih, — The  sherifis  hereby  appointed,  or  in  case 
there  be  no  sheriffs  the  judge  of  probate  or  the 
coroner,  or  any  justice  of  the  peace,  m  the  order  in 
which  they  are  here  placed^  shall  hold  an  election  at 
the  several  election  precmcts  in  each  county,  on 
Monday,  the  7th  day  of  August  next,  for  delegates  to 
a  convention  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  Pres- 
ident's proclamation.  Voters  for  delegates  to  this 
convention  must  possess  the  qualifications  rec^uired 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws  as  they  existed  pnor  to 
the  9th  day  of  January,  1861,  and  must  also  produce 
a  certificate  that  they  have  taken,  before  a  competent 
officer,  the  amnesty  oath  prescribed  by  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  29th  of  May,  1865,  which  certincate 
shall  be  attached  to  or  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the 
oath,  and  no  one  will  be  eligiole  as  a  member  of  this 
convention  who  has  not  also  taken  this  oath.  The 
sheriflf  shall  ^ive  public  notice  of  the  election  by 
postinff  up  this  proclamation  or  otherwise. 

/V/7a.— Each  county  and  town  entitled  to  separate 
representation  shall  be  entitled  to  be  represented  in 
the  convention  by  the  same  number  of  represent- 
atives thev  were  entitled  to  in  the  lower  branch  of 
the  Legislature  prior  to  the  9th  day  of  January, 
1861. 

Sixth. — The  returning  officers  of  the  election  shall 
give  to  the  persons  having  the  highest  number  of 
votes  a  certificate  of  election,  and  the  delegates  so 
elected  shall  assemble  at  the  city  of  Jackson,  on 
Monday,  the  14th  day  of  Au^st  next,  and  shall  or- 
ganize a  convention  ^>j  electing  proper  officers,  and 
adopting  necessary  rules,  and  after  taking  an  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  may 
proceed  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

<S*rw/A.— The  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi are  required  to  meet  at  Oxford,  on  Monday,  the 
81st  day  of  July,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  in- 
stitution in  operation. 

Eighth. — Crime  must  be  suppressed  and  guilty  per- 
sons punished.  The  commanding  general  at  this 
post  has  kindly  offered  to  use  the  forces  under  bis 
command  for  the  protection  of  the  people  and  for  the 
apprehension  of  offenders  against  the  law  :  and  it  is 
hoped  the  people  will  give  him  timely  inrormation, 
and  render  such  assistance  as  will  enable  him  to 
carry  out  this  laudable  object.  I  would  advise  the 
people,  when  it  may  be  necessary  in  consecfuence  of 
their  remoteness  from  a  military  force,  to  organize 
themselves  into  a  county  patrol,  for  the  apprehension 
of  offenders,  who,  when  arrested,  if  they  cannot  be 
safely  confined  in  the  county,  may  be  brought  to 
Jackson  for  confinement  in  the  military  prison  until 
they  can  be  disposed  of  by  civil  law.  In  taking  re- 
cognizances the  justices  of  the  peace  will  make  them 
returnable  to  the  text  term  of  the  circuit  court  as 
now  established  by  law,  or  that  may  hereafter  be 
established  bv  law.  • 

Probably  there  are  some  persons  who  have  some 
conscientious  scruples  about  taking  the  amnesty 
oath,  because  they  believe  the  emancipation  procla- 
mation unconstitutional.  I  allude  to  the  subject 
only  because  I  have  understood  there  are  a  few  such. 
This  objection  certainly  cannot  be  raised  with  pro- 
priety by  such  as  denied  that  they  were  subject 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  the  su- 
preme law  when  the  proclamation  was  issued. 
Whether  it  be  constitutional  or  not  is  a  question 


which  the  people  have  no  ri^ht  to  determine ;  tht 
determination  of  that  question  rests  with  the  so* 
preme  judicial    department    of    the    Government 
Legislative  bodies  often  pass  unconstitutional  acts, 
but  they  must  be  regarded  as  valid,  and  they  mnst 
be  observed  as  the  law,  until  the  proper  department 
of  the  Ck)yemment  declares  them  void.    Every  pre- 
sumption is  in  favor  of  their  validity.    And  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  case  with  executive  acts.    This  proc- 
lamation, therefore,  must  be  resfarded  as  valid  nnti] 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  decide  otherwise.    When 
it  does  so  decide,  parties  will  be  absolved  from  the 
obligation  of  the  oath.     Perhaps,  however,  parties 
who  believe  the  proclamation  void  are  over- sanguine 
in  the  correctness  of  their  opinions.    There  is  a  gen- 
eral principle  in  the  law  of  nations  which  anthonzes 
one  belligerent  party  to  do  toward  his  enemy  what- 
ever will  strengthen  himself  and  weaken  his  enemy, 
limited,  of  course,  by  the  laws  of  humanity.    Some 
writers  of  high  authority  hold  that  legitimate  power 
in  war,  toward  an  enemy,  is  coextensive  wiui  ne- 
cessity.    Even  the  desolating  of  a  country  and  the 
burning  of  towns  and  villages  are  held  to  Be  justifi- 
able acts  in  certain  cases.    Whether  these  prineiplei 
be  broad  enough  to  cover  the  taking  of  slaves,  as 
they  certainly  are  with  regard  to  other  propertv,  is 
not  for  me  to  determine,  and  I  mention  them  onfr  to 
show  to  those  who  entertain  this  opinion  that  per- 
haps it  does  not  rest  on  as  solid  a  foundation  as  toej 
imagine  it  does.    The  people  of  the  Southern  States 
were  in  rebellion ;  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  a  right  to  prescribe  terms  of  amnesty ;  be  has 
done  so,  and  it  is  hoped  the  people  will  all  cheerfaDj 
take  this  oath,  with  a  fixed  purpose  to  observe  it  in 
good  faith.    Why  should  they  now  hesitate  or  doubt 
since  slavery  has  ceased  to  be  a  practical  question } 
It  was  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  war ;  it  was  staked 
on  the  issue  of  the  war,  and  that  issue  has  been  de- 
cided against  us.    It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  of 
honor  to  submit  without  a  murmur.     The  negroes 
are  now  free — free  by  the  fortunes  of  war— free  by 
the  proclamation — free  by  common    consent— fite 
practically,  as  well  as  theoretically,  and  it  is  too  late 
to  raise  technical  questions  as  to  the  means  bv  which 
they  became  so.    Besides,  it  would  be  bad  policy 
now  to  undertake  to  change  their  condition  if  we 
could  do  so.    It  would  be  nothing  less  than  an  effort 
to  establish  slavery  where  it  does  not  exist.     There- 
fore let  us  cordially  unite  in  our  efforts  to  orgaiDize 
our  State  Government,  so  that  we  may,  by  wise  legis- 
lation, prepare  ourselves  to  live  in 'prosperity  and 
happiness  in  the  changed  condition  of  our  domestic 
relations.    Fellow-citisens,  I  accept  the  office  of  Pro- 
visional Governor  in  full  view  of  the  troubles  and  re- 
sponsibilities incident  to  it.    I  was  actuated  by  no 
other  motive  than  a  desire  to  aid  the  people  in  organ- 
izing a  civil  eovemment  preparatory  to  the  restora- 
tion of  their  narmonious  relations  with  the  Govern- 
ment  of  the  United  States.      That  I  shall  commit 
errors  I  know  full  well ;  but  I  know  also  that  I  shall 
very  soon  leave  the  office,  and  that  I  shall  carry  with 
me*the  consoling  reflection  that  I  endeavored  to  snb- 
serve  the  best  interest  of  the  people  in  this  critical 
and  trying  conjunction  of  pubhc  affairs.    The  people 
of  the  South  have  just  passed  through  a  most  terrible 
and  disastrous  revolution,  in  which  they  have  sig- 
nally failed  to  accomplish  their  purpose.    Perhaps 
their  success  would  have  proved  to  be  the  greatest 
calamity  that  could  have  befallen  their  countir.  and 
the  greatest  calamity  to  the  cause  of  civil  liberty 
throughout  the  world.    The  true  patriot  finds  his 
greatest  enjoyment  in  the  noble  ana  pleasing  reflec- 
tion that  his  government  is  to  live  after  him  with  an 
honored   name,  to  shed  its  blessings  on  millioos 
throu^  future  centuries.  And  as  go<^  ffovemmenta 
are  things  of  growth,  improved  by  the  Tights  of  ex- 
perience and  (men  by  revolutions,  let  us  hope— sad 
and  disastrous  as  this  revolution  nas  been— that  the 
lessons  it  has  taujirht  us  will  not  be  destitute  of  ralne. 
The  businesa  of  improving  our   government,  if  il 
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ihoQld  be  found  to  need  it,  and  of  promoting  recon- 
ciliation between  the  Northern  and  southern  people, 
are  now  prominent  duties  before  us,  so  that  we  maj 
hereafter  lire  in  the  more  secure  and  perfect  enjoj- 
ment  of  the  great  patrimony  left  us  by  our  fathers, 
and  so  that  those  who  are  to  come  after  us  may  long 
e^|oy  in  their  fullest  functions  the  inestimable  bless- 
ine  of  civil  liberty,  the  best  birthright  and  noblest 
inheritance  of  mankind. 

Bone  at  the  city  of  Jackson,  on  the  1st  day  of  July, 
A.  D.  1865. 

W.  L.  SHARKEY. 

By  the  Governor: 

Jambs  B.  Ybbobs,  Secretary  of  State. 

On  the  17tb  of  July  the  Governor  ordered  a 
tax  of  one  dollar  on  each  bale  of  cotton  sent  to 
market,  toward  paying  the  expenses  of  the 
State  Convention  provided  for  as  above,  and  on 
the  21st  issued  an  order  doubling  the  tax  in  cases 
where  payment  was  refused,  and  authorizing 
the  sheriff  to  seize  and  sell  at  public  auction  a 
suffident  quantity  of  cotton  to  pay  the  tax. 
The  election  of  delegates  was  characterized  by 
an  unusual  degree  of  (^uiet,  and,  pursuant  to  the 
Governor's  proclamation,  the  (jonvention,  the 
first  to  meet  under  the  call  of  a  provisional  Gk>v- 
emor,  assembled  at  Jackson  on  the  Hth  of 
August.  James  R.  Yerger  was  chosen  pres- 
ident, and  made  a  short  address,  in  which  he 
expressed  the  hope  that  they  were  entering  on 
an  era  of  restoration,  peace,  and  prosperity,  and 
of  security  to  the  generations  to  come  after 
them. 

After  the  election  of  a  secretary,  the  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  administered  to  all  the  delegates.  On  the 
17th  a  memorial  was  adopted,  to  be  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  praying 
him  not  to  garrison  the  State  with  negro  troops. 
This  was  presented  to  Gen.  Osterhaus,  to  be 
forwarded.  On  the  21st  the  following  amend- 
ment to  the  State  Constitution  was  adopted, 
after  an  earnest  debate,  by  a  vote  of  86  to  11 : 

The  institution  of  slavery  having  been  abolished 
by  the  State  of  Mississippi,  neither  slavery  nor  in- 
Tolnntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  in  punishment 
of  crime,  of  which  the  party^  shall  have  been  duly 
oonvicted,  shall  hereafter  exist  in  this  State;  and 
the  Legislature  at  the  next  session,  and  thereafter, 
as  the  public  welfare  may  require,  shall  provide  for 
the  protection  and  security  of  the  persons  and  prop- 
ertv  of  the  freedmen  of  this  State,  and  guard  them 
and  the  State  against  the  evils  that  may  arise  from 
their  sudden  emancipation. 

On  the  same  day  an  ordinalice  was  passed, 
providing  for  a  general  election  according  to 
the  constitution  and  the  election  laws  of  the 
State  as  they  existed  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1861,  for  Representatives  in  Congress,  State  offi- 
oera,  and  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  for 
a  special  election  of  county,  district,  judicial, 
and  ministerial  oflScers,  both  to  be  held  on  the 
Bd  of  October.  On  the  22d  an  ordinance  was 
passed,  declaring  the  ordinance  of  secession  null 
and  void,  and  repealing  all  the  ordinances  of 
the  Convention  of  1861,  except  the  revenue 
ordinance,  which  was  left  for  the  Logblature 
to  act  upon.  On  the  23d  an  ordinance  was 
passed,  ratifying  aU  laws  and  official  acts  passed 


since  the  act  of  secession,  not  repugnant  to  the 
Constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  Missis- 
sippi, prior  to  January,  1861,  except  the  laws 
concerning  crimes  and  the  acts  enabling  rail- 
roads to  pay  moneys  borrowed  by  tiiem ;  also 
repealing  all  laws  authorizing  the  payment  of 
dues  to  the  State  in  Confederate  scrip,  and  all 
laws  authorizing  the  distillation  of  spirits  on 
State  account;  ratifying  all  official  accounts, 
proceedings,  judgments,  decrees,  etc.,  of  the 
several  courts;  legalizing  all  sales  made  by  ad- 
ministrators and  others  acting  in  a  judicial 
capacity ;  authorizing  executors  and  others  to 
compromise  with  persons  against  whom  they 
held  notes,  as  to  the  real  value  of  the  property 
for  which  such  notes  were  given ;  authorizing 
ex  pa/rU  testimony  to  be  taken  to  prove  whether 
or  not  contracts  which  had  been  made  contem- 
plated specie  or  currency  payments ;  ratifying 
all  marriages  consummated  since  January,  1861, 
whether  celebrated  with  the  usual  forms  or  not. 
On  the  24th  Governor  Sharkey  sent  in  to  the 
Convention  the  following  despatch  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson : 

ExiourmB  Manbiok,     ) 
WAsmxoTOK,  D.  C,  Auff.  15, 1865.  J 

Gov.  Wm,  L,  Sharkey ^  Jackson^  MiM.  : 

I  am  Ratified  to  see  that  you  have  organized  your 
convention  without  di'fficulty.  I  hope  that  without 
delay  your  convention  will  amend  your  State  consti- 
tution, aboIishiDg  slavery  and  denying  to  all  future 
Legislatures  the  power  to  legislate  that  there  is  prop- 
6rty  in  man ;  also  that  they  will  adopt  the  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  states  aboUshing 
slavery.  If  you  could  extend  the  elective  franchise 
to  all  persons  of  color  who  can  read  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  in  English  and  write  their  names, 
and  to  all  persons  of  color  who  own  real  estate  valued 
at  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  pay 
taxes  thereon,  you  would  completely  disarm  the  ad- 
versary and  set  an  example  the  other  States  will  fol- 
low. This  you  can  do  with  perfect  safety,  and  you 
would  thus  place  Southern  States  in  reference  to  nreo 

gersons  of  color  upon  the  same  basis  with  the  free 
tates.  I  hope  and  trust  your  convention  will  do 
this,  and  as  a  consequence  tne  radicals,  who  are  wild 
upon  negro  franchise,  will  be  completely  foiled  in 
their  attempts  to  keep  the  Southern  States  from  re- 
newing their  relations  to  the  Union  by  not  accepting 
their  Senators  and  Representatives. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON,  President  United  States. 

On  the  same  day,  after  laying  on  the  table  a 
proposition  to  submit  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  the  people  for  ratification  or  rejection, 
and  nominating  Judge  E.  S.  Usher  for  Gov- 
ernor, the  Convention  a^oumed  iine  die.  At 
an  informal  meeting  of  the  delegates  in  their  in- 
dividual capacity,  a  petition  to  I*resident  John- 
son, praying  him  to  pardon  Jefferson  Davis  and 
Gov.  CJarke,  was  read,  and  a  resolution  was 
adopted  requesting  the  President  of  the  Con- 
vention to  forward  the  memorial  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

A  good  deal  of  excitement  was  occasioned  by 
the  taking  of  a  man,  named  Potter,  out  of  the 
custody  of  a  civil  magistrate,  by  Gen.  Osterhaus, 
while  he  was  undergoing  tiial  for  shooting  a 
negro  in  the  act  of  robbery.  Gen.  Osterhaus 
published,  in  the  Jackson  "  News  "  of  the  2d  of 
September,  a  reply  to  some  strictures  made  in 
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that  paper  with  regard  to  his  course,  alleging 
that  what  he  had  done  was  striotlj  within  the 
scope  of  his  instructions,  which  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

0M4ral  OrcUn  Ko.  18. 

UbaDQUARTKU  DXPAKTIRKT  ov  MnsrssTPPi, ) 
VlOXSBITBO,  MlBA^  Aug.  1&,  ISOOl       f 

The  foUovrinff  endorsement  on  a  communication 
regardine  jurisdiction  of  mib'tarr  courts  in  certain 
cases,  wEich  was  addressed  to  the  Assistant  Judge 
Advocate  General,  and  by  him  referred  to  the  Judge 
Adrocate  General  of  the  army,  and  which  is  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  is  published  for  the  infor- 
mation of  all  concerned : 

Wae  Dkpabtmxht,  Burxau  or  Miutart  Jretics, ) 
July  25, 1S05.     f 

RespectAiUy  returned  to  CoU  W.  M.  Dunn,  Assist- 
ant Judge  Adrocate  General. 

The  trials  by'  military  commission  of  the  within 
named  citizens  of  Mississippi  (Cooper,  Downing,  and 
Saunders),  charged  with  capital  and  other  gross  as- 
saults upon  colored  soldiers  of  our  army  (and  in  one 
instance  of  a  similar  treatment  of  a  colored  female), 
should  be  at  once  proceeded  with ;  and  all  like  cases 
of  crime  in  that  locality  should  be  ])romptly  and 
rigorously  prosecuted.  That  the  President  has  ac- 
corded a  Provisional  Government  to  the  State  of 
Mississippi  is  a  fact  which  should  not  be  allowed  to 
abridge  or  injuriously  affect  the  jurisdiction  hereto- 
fore properly  assumed  by  military  courts  in  that 
region  during  the  war.  And  especially  is  the  con- 
tinued exercise  of  that  jurisdiction  called  for,  in 
cases — ^Ist,  of  wrongj  or  injury  done  bv  citizens  to 
soldiers  (whether  white  or  black) ;  and  2d,  of  assault 
or  abuse  of  colored  citizens  generally ;  where,  indeed, 
the  local  tribunals  are  either  unwilling  (by  reason  or 
inherent  prejudice)  or  incapable  (by  reason  of  the 
defective  machinery,  or  because  of  some  State  law 
declaring  colored  persons  incompetent  as  witnesses) 
to  do  full  justice  or  properly  punish  the  offenders. 

The  State  of  Mississippi,  m  common  with  other  in- 
surgent States,  is  still  in  the  occupation  of  our  forces, 
and-~embraced,  as  it  is,  in  a  military  department—is 
still,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  under  the  control 
of  the  military  authorities.  Moreover,  the  rebellion, 
though  physically  crushed,  has  not  been  officially  an- 
nounced or  treated,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  as  a 
thing  of  the  past;  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  0(>rpus 
has  not  been  terminated,  nor  has  ftiilitary  law  ceased 
to  be  enforced,  in  proper  cases,  through  the  agency 
of  military  courts  and  military  commanders,  m  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  the  charges  against  the  with- 
in named  parties  have  been  examined  and  found  to 
be  generallv  substantially  correct  in  form.  A  few 
changes  only  in  the  allegations  have  been  noted  as 
proper  to  be  made  before  these  charges  are  served 
upon  the  accused. 

(Signed)  A.  A.  HOSMER, 

Major  and  Judge  Advocate. 

rin  the  absence  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General) 

Approved : 

*  E.  M.  STAOTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 


(Signed) 
July  27,  1866. 


By  order  of  Maj.-Gen.  SLOCUM. 
J.  Wasrsn  Millsb,  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

The  mle  laid  down  as  ahove  by  Judge  Advo- 
cate Ilosmer,  and  endorsed  by  Secretary  Stan- 
ton, constituted  also,  it  would  seem,  a  sufficient 
justification  of  Gen.  Slocum  in  the  following 
transactions.  On  the  19th  of  August  Gov. 
Sharkey  issued  the  following  proclamation,  call- 
ing on  the  people  to  organize  under  ihe  militia 
laws  of  the  State  a  force  for  the  apprehension 
of  offenders  and  the  proyention  of  crime : 


KzBOunva  Omoa,  Jacoox,  Ang^ist  19, 1862. 
Information  having  reached  me  that  parties  of  bad 
men  have  banded  together  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  and  plundering,  and 
for  violating  the  law  in  varioos  wavs^  and  that  outrages 
of  various  Kinds  are  beins  perpetrated,  and  the  mil- 
itary  authorities  of  the  United  States  beinff  insoiB- 
cient  to  protect  the  people  thioughoot  the  eptire 
State.  I  ao  therefore  call  upon  the  people,  and  es- 
peciaily  on  such  as  are  liable  to  jtmbrm  military 
duty  and  are  familiar  with  military  discipline,  to  or- 

fanize  volunteer  companies  in  each  coantr  in  the 
tate,  if  practiaJ>le,  at  least  one  company  ox  cavatrf 
and  one  of  infan^,  as  speedily  as  possible,  for  thie 
detection  of  criminals,  the  prevention  of  crime,  and 
the  preservation  of  good  order.  And  I  urge  upon 
these  companies,  when  formed,  that  thev  will  be 
vigilant  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Theee  com- 
panies will  be  organized  under  the  law  in  r^ation  to 
volunteer  companies,  as  contained  in  the  Revised  Code 
and  the  amenament  thereto  passed  on  the  10th  day 
of  February.  1860,  except  that  as  soon  as  the  proper 
number  shall  volunteer  the  election  of  officers  may 
take  place  immediately  and  without  further  order, 
and  commissions  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  letuins 
are  received,  and  the  election  may  be  held  by  any 
justice  of  the  peace.  I  most  earnestly  call  upon  the 
young  men  of  the  State,  who  have  so  distingmsbed 
themselves  for  gallantnr,  to  respond  promptly  to  this 
call,  which  is  made  in  behalf  or  a  suffering  people. 

It  will  be  the  duty,  as  I  hope  it  will  be  the  pleas- 
ure, of  these  companies  to  pursue  and  apprehend  oil 
offenders  against  law,  and  by  vigihince  to  prevent 
crime ;  to  aid  the  civil  aothonties,  and  jto  contribute 
all  in  their  power  to  the  restoration  of  sood  order  in 
the  community.  Arms  will  be  procureo,  if  possible, 
for  such  as  may  not  have  them ;  but  I  would  advise 
an  immediate  organization  with  such  arms  as  can  be 
procured. 

Given  under  my  hand,  and  the  great  seal  of  the 
State  affixed.  W.  L.  SHARKEY, 

Provisional  Governor  of  MissisaippL 

On  the  24th  Gen.  Slocum  issued  an  order  in- 
terfering wiUi  the  proposed  organization  of  the 
State  militia,  as  follo^ : 

General  Orden  ^t>.  22. 
Hkadqitabtcbs  Dkpabtmeict  or  MwCTWTrrt.  i 
ViCKSBuao,  MisSn  August  24, 1868k     f 

The  attention  of  District  Commanders  is  called  to 
a  proclamation  of  the  Provisional  GoTemor  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  of  the  19th  inst.,  which  provides 
for  the  organization  of  a  military  force  in  each  county 
of  the  State. 

While  the  General  Government  deems  it  necessaij 
to  maintain  its  authority  here  by  armed  forces,  it  m 
important  that  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  officers 
commanding  shoula  be  clearly  .defined. 

The  State  of  Mississippi  was  one  of  the  first  that 
engaged  in  the  recent  reDellion.  For  more  than  four 
years  all  her  energies  have  been  devoted  to  a  war 
upon  our  Government.  At  length,  from  exhaustion, 
she  has  been  compelled  to  lay  down  her  arms ;  but 
no  orders  have  as  yet  been  received  by  the  mintary 
authorities  on  duty  here  indicating  that  ihe  State  has 
been  relieved  from  the  hostile  position  which  she 
voluntarily  assumed  toward  the  United  States. 

The  General  €k)vemment,  earnestly  desiring  to 
restore  the  State  to  its  former  position,  nas  appointed 
a  Provisional  Governor,  with  power  to  call  a  conven- 
tion for  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose.  Upon 
the  military  forces  devolve  the  duties  of  preserving 
order  and  of  ef  ecuting  the  laws  of  Congress  and  the 
orders  of  the  War  Department.  The  oraers  defining 
the  rights  and  privile^s  to  be  secured  to  freedmen 
meet  with  opposition  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  and 
the  duties  aevolving  upon  military  officers,  in  the 
execution  of  these  orders,  are  often  of  a  delicate  na- 
ture.   Ithascertainly  bean  the  desire  of  the  Depsrt- 
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mont  CommAiider,  and,  so  far  as  he  has  observed,  of 
all  officers  on  duty  in  the  State,  to  execute  these 
Ofders  in  a  spirit  of  oonciliatioQ  and  forbearance; 
and  while  obejineimplioitlj  all  instmctions  of  the 
President  and  the  War  Department  to  make  military 
role  as  little  odions  as  possible  to  the  people.  While 
the  militarj  authorities  have  acted  in  this  spirit,  and 
hare  been  as  suocessfnl  as  could  have  been  antici- 
pated, the  ProTiaional  Goyemor  has  thought  proper, 
without  consultation  with  the  Department  Oom- 
mander,   or  with  any  other  officer  of  the  United 


to  respond  promptly  to  his  call ;  meaning  thereby 
that  class  of  men  who  hare  as  yet  scarcely  udd  down 
the  arms  with  which  they  hare  been  opposing  our 
Goremment.  Such  force,  if  organized  as  proposed, 
is  to  be  independent  of  the  muitarr  authority  now 
present,  and  superior  in  strength  to  the  United  States 
rorces  on  duty  in  the  State.  To  permit  the  young 
men  who  hare  so  distinguished  themselrcs  to  be 
armed  and  organized  independentir  of  United  States 
military  officers  on  duty  here,  and  to  allow  them  to 
operate  in  counties  now  garrisoned  by  colored  troops, 
filled,  as  manr  of  these  men  are,  not  onir  with  preju- 
dice against  tnose  troops,  and  against  tbe  execution 
of  orders  relatire  to  fireedmcn,  but  eren  against  our 
Goremment  itself,  would  bring  about  a  collision  at 
once,  and"  increase  in  a  tenfold  degree  the  difficuU 
ties  that  now  beset  the  people.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
tiiat  the  day  will  soon  come  when  the  young  men 
esOed  upon  bj  Goremor  Sharkey  and  the  colored 
men  now  serringthe  United  States  will  zealously 
co(^peTate  for  the  preserration  of  order  and  the  pro- 
motion of  the  interests  of  the  State  and  nation.  It 
will  be  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  colored  race 
to  hare  the  assurance  in  an  official  proclamation 
from  the  Proridonal  Goremor  that  the  day  has  al- 
ready arrired  when  the  experiment  can  safely  be  at- 
tempted. But  as  the  questions  on  which  these  two 
claues  will  be  called  to  cooperate  are  those  with  re- 
gard to  which  there  would  undoubtedly  be  some 
difference  of  opinion,  particularly  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  laws  relatire  to  freedmen,  the  Com- 
manding General  prefers  to  postpone  the  trial  for  the 
present.  It  is  the  earnest  ^sire  of  all  military  offi- 
cers, as  it  must  be  of  erery  good  citizen,  to  hasten 
the  day  when  the  troops  can,  with  safety  be  with- 
drawn from  this  State,  and  the  people  be  lefl;  to  ex- 
ecute their  own  laws;  but  this  will  not  be  has- 
tened by  arming  at  this  time  the  young  men  of  the 
State. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Prorisional  Goremor  is 
based  on  the  supposed  necessity  of  increasing  the 
militarr  forces  in  the  State  to  prevent  the  commit 
lion  of  crime  by  bad  men.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  most  of  the  outrages  hare  been  committed 
igainst  Northern  men,  Goremment  couriers,  and 
colored  people.  Southern  citizens  hare  been  halted 
by  these  outlaws,  but  at  once  released  and  informed 
that  ther  had  been  stopped  by  mistake ;  and  these 
citizens  bare  refused  to  giro  information  as  to  the 
parties  by  whom  they  were  halted,  although  frankly 
acknowledging  that  thej  knew  them. 

Goremor  Sharkey,  m  a  communication  written 
after  his  call  for  the  organization  of  militia  forces 
was  made,  setting  forth  the  necessity  for  such  or- 
ganization, states  that  the  people  are  unwilling  to 
fare  information  to  the  United  States  military  au- 
uorities  which  will  lead  to  the  detection  of  these 
outlaws,  and  suggests,  as  a  remedr  for  these  erils, 
the  arming  of  uie  rery  people  who  refuse  to  give 
each  information. 

A  better  plan  will  be  to  disarm  all  such  citizens, 
and  make  it  for  their  interest  to  aid  those  who  hare 
been  sent  here  to  restore  order  and  preserve  peace. 
It  is  therefore 

Ordered.  That  District  Commanders  give  notice  at 
ODoe  to  all  persons  within  their  respective  districts 


that  no  military  (Organizations,  except  those  under 
the  control  of  the  United  States  authorities,  will  be 
permitted  within  their  respective  commands;  and 
that,  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  organize  after  such 
notice,  those  engaged  in  it  will  be  arrested.  When- 
ever any  outrages  are  committed  upon  either  citizens 
or  soldiers,  the  commander  of  the  post  nearest  the 
point  where  the  offence  is  committed  will  report  the 
fact  to  the  District  Commander,  who  wHl  forthwith 
send  as  strong  a  force  to  the  locality  as  can  be 
spared. 

The  officer  in  command  of  such  force  will  at  once 
disarm  every  citizen  within  ten  miles  of  the  place 
where  the  offence  was  committed.  If  any  citizen 
possessing  information  which  would  lead  to  the  cap- 
ture of  the  outlaws  refVises  to  impart  the  same,  be 
will  be  arrested  and  held  for  trial.  The  troops  will 
be  quartered  on  his  premises,  and  he  wUl  be  com- 
pelled to  provide  for  the  support  of  men  and  animals. 
These  villains  can  be  arrested,  unless  they  receive 
encouragement  from  some  portion  of  the  community 
in  which  they  operate,  and  such  communities  must 
be  held  responsible  for  their  acts,  and  must  be  made 
to  realize  the  inevitable  consequences  of  countenanc- 
ing such  outrages. 

By  order  of  Major-General  SLOCUM. 

J.  Wabbsn  Miller,  Assistant  Acyutant-General. 

On  the  29th  the  President  received  a  de- 
spatch from  G^n.  Oarl  Schurz,  expressing  doubts 
of  the  propriety  of  (5ov.  Sharkey's  course,  and 
deprecating  any  action  by  the  President  ad- 
verse to  the  order  issued  by  Gen.  Slocum. 
Next  day  the  President  telegraphed  to  G^n. 
Schurz  as  follows  r 

ExsounvB  Makbton,        ) 
WismiroTOK,  D.  O,  August  80, 1SC5. ) 

Major- Gmeral  Carl  Schura,  Vich^rg^  Miss.  : 

1  presume  Gen.  Slocum  will  issue  no  order  inter- 
fering with  Gov.  Sharkey  in  restoring  the  functions 
of  the  State  government  without  first  consulting  the 
CK>vemment,  giving  the  reasons  for  such  proposed 
.  interference.  It  is  believed  there  can  be  organized  in 
each  county  a  force  of  citizens  or  militia  to  suppresp 
treason,  preserve  order,  and  enforce  the  civd  au- 
thori^  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States,  which 
would  enable  the  Federal  Government  to  reduce  the 
army  and  withdraw  to  a  great  extent  the  forces  of 
the  United  States,  thereby  reducing  the  enormous 
expenses  of  the  Government.  If  there  was  any  dan- 
ger from  an  organization  of  the  citizens  for  the  pur- 
pose indicated,  the  military  are  there  to  detect  and 
suppress  on  the  first  appearance  any  move  insur- 
rectionary in  its  character.  One  ^eat  object  is  to 
induce  the  people  to  come  forward  m  the  defence  of 
the  State  and  rederal  Government.  General  Wash- 
ington declared  that  the  people  of  the  militia  was  the 
army  of  the  Constitution,  or  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  practicable,  the  original 
design  of  the  Govemment  must  be  resumed,  ana  the 
govemment  administered  upon  the  principles  of  the 
great  chart  of  freedom  handed  down  to  the  people  by 
the  founders  of  the  republic. 

The  people  must  be  trosted  with  their  govemment. 
and,  ir  trusted,  my  opinion  is  they  will  act  in  ^ood 
faith  and  restore  their  former  constitutional  relations 
with  all  the  States  composing  the  Union.  The  main 
object  of  M^j.-General  Carl  Schurz's  mission  to  the 
South  was  to  aid,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  carrying 
out  the  policy  adopted  by  tne  Govemment  for  re- 
storing the  States  to  their  former  relations  with  the 
Federal  Govemment. 

It  is  hoped  such  aid  has  been  given.  The  procla- 
mation authorizing  restoration  of  State  governments 
requires  the  military  to  aid  the  Provisionol  Governor 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  prescribed  in  the 
proclamation,  and  in  no  manner  to  interfere  or  throw 
impediments  in  the  way  of  consummating  the  object 
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of  hiB  appoiDticcnt^  at  least  without  advising  the 
GoTemmeDt  of  the  iDtcnded  interference. 
ANDREW  JOHNSON, 

President  United  States. 

On  the  2d  of  September  the  President  re- 
ceived a  despatch  n-om  Gov.  Sharkey,  stating 
that  Gen.  Slocnm  had  issned  an  order  prevent- 
ing the  execntion  of  his  proclamation  of  Angost 
19th,  and  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  the  despatch  sent  to  Gen.  Carl  Schnrz.  A 
similar  despatch  was  subsequently  sent  to  Gov. 
Sharkey.  On  thd  same  day  the  following 
despatch  was  sent  to  Gen,  Slocnm : 

Wa«  DiPAKTMsaT,  WAsnnreTOH,  Sept  2d. 
To  Jf(jy\'Qen,  Slocum  : 

Upon  the  19th  of  August  Gov.  Sharkey  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  for  the  formation  of  military 
companies  in  each  countj  to  detect  criminals  and 
prevent  crime  and  preserve  good  order  in  places 
where  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  were 
insufficient  to  do  so.  If  vou  have  issued  any  order 
countermanding  this  proclamation  or  interfering  with 
its  execution,  you  will  at  once  revoke  it.  AcknowU 
ed^  the  receipt  of  this  order  and  telegraph  your 
action. 

By  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
T.  T.  ECKERT,  Acting  Ass.  Sec  War. 

Gen.  Slocum  promptly  issued  the  following 
order,  revoking  his  order  of  August  24th  : 

General  OrdenKo,  28. 

HlAIM^UAKTIBS  DlPAKTMBirr  OF  Mississtrpi, ) 
YioKSBiTBO.  Mas.,  Sept  4,  lS66i        ) 

By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
General  Orders  No.  22,  current  series  from  these  head- 
quarters,  is  hereby  revoked. 

No  officer  will,*  in  any  manner,  interfere  with  the 
organization  of  troops  pursuant  to  the  proclamation 
of  the  Provisional  Gfovemor. 

The  order  which  is  hereby  revoked  was  issued,  as 
stated  therein,  from  apprehension  of  danger  of  con-  . 
flict  between  the  State  troops  and  colored  troops  ' 
serving  the  United  States,  ana  in  the  firm  belief  that 
it  was  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  every  United  States 
officer  serving  m  this  department  to  be  guarded  in 
the  execution  of  all  orders ;  to  avoid  giving  offence ; 
and  in  case  of  conflict  with  either  officers  or  soldiers 
serving  under  the  State  authorities,  to  postpone  ac- 
tion in  the  matter,  if  possible,  until  it  has  oeen  re- 
ferred to  the  district  or  department  commander  for 
decision. 

By  order  of  Major-Oeneral  SLOCUM. 

J.  W.  MiLLiR,  A.  A.  G. 

The  condition  and  relations  of  the  freedmen 
became  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  Mis- 
sissippi. Many  of  the  negroes  remained  with 
their  old  masters;  others  roamed  about  the 
country  in  idle  vagrancy.  Almost  all  of  them 
had  very  extravagant  notions  of  their  newly 
acquired  rights  and  privileges.  Their  late 
owners  and  the  white  population  generally,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  accepting  tno  new  order 
of  things  in  good  faith  as  an  inevitable  neces- 
sity, were  for  the  most  part  unprepared  to 
grant  equal  rights  to  the  negroes.  Some  even 
expected  the  restoration  of  slavery  sooner  or 
later.  Little  trouble,  hoMrever,  actusdly  occurred 
batween  the  freedmen  and  ^eir  employers. 
All  labor  was  contracted  for,  and  owners  of 
plantations  were  anxious  to  make  contracts  for 


1866,  being  apprehensive  that  laboren  wonM 
be  procured  with  difficulty  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season.  The  admission  of  negro  testimony 
in  courts  of  justice  and  the  right  to  sue  and  U 
sued,  incident  to  the  right  to  protection  of  per- 
son and  property  guaranteed  by  the  amended 
State  constitution,  met  with  much  oppoation; 
and  Ool.  Thomas,  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  having  propoeed  to 
turn  over  the  business  of  his  court  to  the  civil 
authorities,  Gov.  Sharkey  issued  the  following 
proclamation : 

ExBOunw  OvncE,  Jaoksov,  S«pt«mber  2S,  IS6&1 

By  an  order  bearing  date  the  20th  mst,  Col  Sun* 
uel  Thomas,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  in  this  State,  proposes  to  trmffer  to 
the  civil  authorities  of  the  State  the  right  to  trj  lU 
cases  in  which  the  rights  of  freedmen  are  iaTolnd, 
either  for  iiyuries  done  to  their  persons  or  propertj. 
This  proposition  is  made,  however,  on  condition  tut 
'*  the  juoicial  officers  and  magistrates  of  the  proTiip 
ional  government  of  the  State  will  take  for  their 
mode  of  procedure  the  laws  now  in  force  in  tliis 
State,  except  so  far  as  those  laws  make  4  distinction 
on  account  of  color,  and  allow  negroes  the  samo 
rights  and  privileges  as  are  accorded  to  white  men 
before  their  courts : "  bv  which  I  understand  thit 
ne^oes  shall  bo  allowed  to  testily  in  cases  where 
their  interest  is  involved.  And  believing  that  the 
late  constitutional  amendment  which  abolished 
slavery  aboUsbes  all  laws  which  constituted  a  part 
of  the  policy  of  the  system  of  slavery,  and  in  dedtr- 
ingthat  the  negro  shall  be  protected  in  hia  person 
and  property,  establishes  prmciples  which,  of  them- 
selves, entitle  the  negro  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  as  a 
necessary  incident  to  such  right,  that  he  is  made 
competent  as  a  witness,  accoi^ne  to  the  Uwa  of 
evidence  of  the  State :  Now,  therefore,  I,  William  L 
Sharkey,  Provisional  Governor  of  Mississippi,  with  a 
view  of  securing  to  our  citixens  the  ri^ts  of  tiial 
before  their  own  officers,  and  under  their  own  laws, 
rather  than  by  a  military  tribunal  and  by  military  law. 
do  hereby  proclaim  and  make  known  that  in  all 
cases,  civil  or  criminal,  in  which  the  rights  of  ne- 
groes are  involved,  either  for  injuries  done  to  their 
persons  or  property,  or  in  matters  of  contract,  wt 
testimony  of  negroes  may  be  received,  subject  to  the 
common  rules  of  evidence,  as  regards  competency 
and  credibility,  which  prevail  in  r^;ard  to  white  pe^ 
sons.  And  1  do  therefore  accept  the  proposition  of 
CoL  Samuel  Thomas,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the 
Freedmen* 8  Bureau  of  this  State,  and  request  that 
no  freedmen' 8  court  shall  hereafter  be  orwuedt 
and  that  those  ahxjady  in  existence  be  cloted,  and 
instructed  to  transfer  the  cases  before  them  to  cinl 
authorities;  and  I  hereby  instruct  all  judicial  officcn 
and  magistrates  to  act  accordingly,  until  the  Legis- 
lature shall  act  upon  this  subject. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  tue 
State  affixed  this  day  and  date  above  written. 

W.L.  SHARKEY,    . 
Provisional  Governor  of  Missiflsippi- 


The  State  election  took  place  on  the  2d  of 
_,«eemijw,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Gen. 
Beiy.  G.  Humphreys  for  Governor,  H.  J.  Har- 
ris for  Secretary  of  State,  T.  T.  Swann  for  Au- 
ditor. Gen.  John  H.  Echols  for  Treasurer,  and  0. 
E.  Hooker  for  Attorney-General.  Five  Con- 
gressmen were  also  elected.  The  total  vote  of 
the  State  for  Governor  was  44,916.  In  1S60 
the  total  vote  for  President  was  69,120.  Both 
honses  of  the  Legidature  convened  and  organ- 
ized on  the  16th.  Gov.  Sharkey  was  chw^ 
United  States  SeP^tor,  to  fill  the  uDCxpiwfl 
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term  of  Jefferson  Bans,  and  J.  L.  Alcom  for 
the  long  term. 

Gov.  Humphreys,  in  his  inaugnrol  message, 
after  asserting  the  snpremacy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  said  that  he  had  ^'  al- 
ways believed  that  no  one  or  more  States  could 
constitutionally  sever  the  ties  that  unite  the 
people  of  the  several  States  into  one  people," 
tliough  not  unmindful  that  a  different  doctrine 
had  been  taught  and  maintained  by  some  of 
the  brightest  intellects  and  most  illustrious 
patriots.  He  regretted  that  the  solution  of  the 
question  had  been  referred  to  the  arbitrament 
of  war ;  but  having  been  so  referred  and  decided 
beyond  appeal,  the  people  of  the  State  acknowl- 
edged the  decision,  and  were  anxious  to  renew 
their  fealty  to  the  United  States,  and  in  good 
faith  to  maintain  it.  "  It  is  now  our  duty," 
said  be,  **  to  address  ourselves  to  the  promotion 
of  peace  and  order — to  the  restoration  of  law, 
the  fisdth  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  stability 
and  prosperity  of  the  Union ;  to  cultivate  ami- 
cable relations  with  our  sister  States,  and  estab- 
lish oar  agricultural  and  commercial  prosperity 
upon  more  durable  foundations — trusting  that 
the  lessons  taught  by  the  rebellion  will  not  be 
lost  either  to  the  North  or  the  South — that 
freemen,  once  enlightened,  will  not  submit  to 
wrong  or  ii^ustice,  that  sectional  aggression 
will  meet  with  sectional  resistance,  and  that 
the  price  of  political  perfidy  is  blood  and  car- 
nage." To  attempt  to  persuade  the  world  that 
the  State  had  abolisned  slavery  willingly, 
would,  he  said,  be  "  hypocritical  and  unprofit- 
able." It  would  be  due,  however,  to  her  honor 
to  show  by  her  future  course  that  she  had  done 
so  in  good  fiEuth,  and  that  slavery  should  never 
again  exist  within  her  borders.  "With  regard 
to  the  emancipated  slaves  he  said,  *^  The  highest 
degree  of  elevation  in  the  scale  of  civilization 
to  which  they  are  capable  morally  and  intellect- 
naDy  must  be  secured  to  them  by  their  educa- 
tion and  religious  training;  but  tJiey  cannot  be 
admitted  to  political  or  social  equality  with  the 
white  race.  It  is  due  to  our8elves-«-to  the 
white  emigrant  invited  to  our  shores — and,  it 
should  never  be  forgotten,  to  maintain  the  fact 
that  ours  is  and  it  shall  ever  be  a  government 
of  white  men."  He  urged  that  the  State,  in 
the  guardianship  she  might  assume  over  the 
freedman,  should  deal  justly  with  him,  and  pro- 
tect him  in  Ml  his  rights  of  person  and  property, 
but  that  ho  should  be  required  to  choose  some 
employment  that  would  insure  the  mainten- 
ance of  himself  and  his  family,  and  that  he 
should  be  compelled  to  fulfil  his  contracts  for 
labor. 

On  the  26th  the  State  Auditor,  in  compliance 
with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  day  before,  made  the  following 
•tatements : 

UC  Tb«  amuant  of  Cotton  Notes  issaed  nn- 
dtr  an  act  entitled  "an  act  nnthorlzing 
th«  iMnanco  of  Treaanry  Notes,  as  ad- 
vAooes  upon  cotton,^  approved  December 
W.1861. 15,000,000  00 


2d.  The  amount  of  Andltor^s  Wairants  drawn 
upon  the  Treasury  as  adTanco  npon  cotton..  |5,000|003  00 

8d.  The  amount  of  cotton  bonds 
redeemed  to  Ist  May,  1865,  and 
notes  destroyed $1,171,168  CO 

Bedeemod  to  20th  May,  ISCO,  notes 
notdestroyed 26,178  85 

Bedeome<l  from  October  24th  and 

25th,  1865. 0,095  60 

#1,202,487  85 

Cotton  bonds  onpold $3,798,564  65 

On  the  same  day  the  treasurer  reported  as 
follows : 

Bonds  to  secure  adranoe  on  cotton  hare  been 
filed  In  this  office  amounting  to $4,191,717  50 

Overissue  on  bonds  and  repaid  into  Treasury 
by  A.  J.  Gillespie,  Auditor 150  00 

Outstanding  Auditor's  warrants  issued  for  ad- 
vanceon  cotton. 8,184  60 

$5,000,002  00 

Amount  cotton  money  repaid  and  burned $1,171,168  50 

26,628  60 

"  *'  "  "     to  me  since 

16th  October,  1865 6,096  80 

Total  amount  paid  to  redeem  bonds. $1,208,882  60 

While  the  Le^slature  was  in  session  the  fol- 
lowing correspondence  took  place  between  Gov. 
Humphreys  and  President  Johnson : 

To  His  ExeelUncy  tie  PrenderU  of  the  United  States  ; 

A  telegram  just  received  from  the  President  of 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  says :  Passenger  trains  of 
cars  were  attacked  on  the  evening  of  the  I4ti^  pos- 
session taken  by  a  garrison  of  colored  troops  at 
Lauderdale  Springs,  ladies  insulted,  and  the  officers 
unable  to  control  tne  troops. 

The  Legislature  has  memorialized  for  removal  of 
United  States  troops,  and  seem  willing  to  extend  to 
the  frecdmcn  the  right  to  testify  in  court,  if  assured 
the  troops  would  be  withdrawn.  Members  fear  that 
one  concession  only  leads  to  another.  What  assur- 
ances can  I  give  on  this  subject  ? 

B.  O.  HUMPHREYS,  Governor  of  Mississippi. 

WAsnDTGTON,  Novcmbcr  17, 1865. 
-R  ff.  Humphreys: 

The  troops  will  be  withdrawn  firom  Mississippi 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  the  peace 
and  order  of  the  civil  authorities  have  been  restored 
and  can  be  maintained  without  them.  Every  step 
will  be  taken  while  they  are  there  to  enforce  strict 
discipline  and  subordination  to  the  civil  authorities. 
There  can  be  no  other  or  greater  assurance  than  bos 
heretofore  been  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

There  is  no  concession  required  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Mississippi,  or  the  Legislature,  other  than 
a  legal  compliance  with  the  laws  and  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  adoption  of  such  meas- 
ures giving  protection  to  all  fireedmen  and  possession 
of  property  without  regard  to  color,  as  will  entitle 
them  to  assume  their  constitutional  rights  in  the 
Federal  Union.  The  people  of  Mississippi  may  feel 
well  assured  that  there  is  no  arbitrary  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  dictate  what  their  ac- 
tion shall  be,  but  on  the  contrary  to  simply  and  kind- 
ly advise  a  policy  that  is  beneficial  and  will  result  in 
restoring  all  the  relations  which  should  exist  between 
the  States  comprising  the  Federal  Union.  It  is  hoped 
that  they  will  feel  and  appreciate  the  suggestions 
herein  mode,  for  thev  ore  done  in  that  spirit  which 
should  pervade  the  bosom  of  all  who  desire  peace 
and  harmony,  and  a  thorough  restoration  of  the 
Union.  There  must  be  a  confidence  between  Gov- 
ernment and  States,  while  the  Government  confides 
in  the  people.  The  people  must  have  faith  in  the 
Government.  This  must  be  mutual  and  reciprocal, 
or  all  that  has  been  done  will  be  thrown  away. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON,  President 
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This  letter  of  President  JoLnson  was  not 
without  effect  It  became  apparent  that  there 
was  onlj  one  way  in  which  the  State  might  be 
rid  of  the  presence  of  a  military  force,  and  the 
rule  of  the  civil  anthorities  be  fblly  restored. 
On  the  20th  Qoy.  Humphreys  sent  a  message  to 
the  Legislatnre,  in  which,  though  he  used  some 
very  strong  language  in  condemnation  of  the 
Frcedmen's  Bureau,  he  argued  that  as  the 
amended  State  constitution  guaranteed  protec- 
tion to  the  person  and  property  of  the  freedman, 
and  that  as  this  could  not  be  effected  except 
through  an  independent  and  enlightened  judi- 
ciary, the  courts  must  be  thrown  open  to  tlie 
negro ;  but  that  this  would  be  idle  if  he  were 
not  permitted  to  testify  himself  and  introduce 
such  testimony  as  he  or  his  attorney  might 
deem  essential  to  establish  the  truth  and  justice 
of  his  case.  He  added :  **  It  is  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence  and  yirtue  of  our  courts  and  juries 
of  white  men,  to  say  or  suspect  that  they  cannot 
or  will  not  protect  the  innocent,  whether  white 
or  black,  against  the  falsehoods  and  pcijury  of 
black  witnesses.''  He  recommended,  therefore, 
that  negro  testimony  should  be  admitted  in 
the  courts,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  the 
freedman,  out  for  the  security  of  society  against 
the  crimes  of  both  races. 

The  Legislature  before  a^'ouming  passed  a 
bill  conferring  civil  rights  upon  freedmen,  free 
negroes,  and  mulattoes,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  which  they  may  sue  and  be  sued  in 
all  the  courts  of  the  State,  and  may  devise  and 
inherit  property ;  negro  marriages  are  legalized ; 
the  marriage  of  a  white  person  with  a  negro  is 
made  felony,  and  punishable  with  confinement 
in  the  State  penitentiary  for  life ;  negroes  are 
competent  witnesses  in  all  suits  in  which  ne 
are  parties ;  every  negro  must  have  a  le 
certificate  of  his  mode  of  employment ;  all  con- 
tracts made  by  negroes  for  hire  for  longer  pe- 
riods than  one  month  must  be  in  writing,  and 
if  a  negro  without  just  cause  leave  his  employer 
he  forfeits  all  wages ;  every  civil  officer  is  re- 
quired to  take  back  to  his  employer  a  negro 
deserting  him,  both  parties  having  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  circuit  court ;  justices  may  issue 
warrants  for  the  arrest  of  freedmen  who  desert 
their  employers;  negroes  employed  cannot  be 
hired  by  others;  negroes  may  make  affidavits 
and  begin  suits  in  courts  of  law  and  equity ;  the 
penal  code  of  the  State  is  made  the  same  for 
whites  and  blacks,  except  in  cases  otherwise 
specially  provided  by  statute. 

An  act  was  passed  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  maimed  State  and  Confederate  soldiers  in  the 
State,  with  a  view  to  providing  them  with  arti- 
ficial limbs.  An  exemption  law,  and  a  stay  law 
suspending  tlie  laws  for  the  collection  of  debts 
till  the  Ist  of  January,  1868,  were  both  passed 
over  the  Oovemor's  veto.  The  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  rati- 
fied, with  the  qualification  that  this  ratifica- 
tion is  expressly  made  and  adopted  upon  tlie 
conditions  and  with  the  reservations  follow- 
ing: 


1.  It  shall  not  be  construed  into  an  i^prort<or<D. 
orsement  of  the  political  principles  or  ooctrine  tbtl 
the  reserved  rights  of  a  State  can,  without  the  oon. 


sent  of  such  state,  be  nsuiped  or  abrid^  bj  the 
Federal  Goveminent,  throuen  the  instnuncDUQitjof 
a  Constitutional  amendment. 

2.  It  shall  not  be  construed  into  expressed  or  im- 
plied consent  on  the  part  of  the  Lerislature  that  Con- 
gross  shall  abolish  slavery  where  it  lawfolij  exists  yi 
any  State  that  may  refuse  to  rati^  said  aroendroenu 

8.  The  emancipation  of  slavery  in  this  State  being 
a  fixed  fact — distinctly  recognised  by  her  constitii- 
tion,  and  by  recent  legislative  enactments,  desi^ 
in  good  faith  to  maintain  and  protect  the  ciril  n^bti 
of  the  freedmen  appertaining  to  their  new  cooditioo 
of  freedom — the  second  section  of  said  amendnent 
shall  not  be  construed  as  a  grant  of  power  to  Con- 
gress to  legislate  in  regard  to  the  freedmen  of  tbii 
State ;  but  so  far  as  relates  to  this  State  it  ihall  be 
construed  simply  as  a  grant  of  power  to  Cen^ress  by 
appropriate  legislation  to  prombit  and  prevent  toe 
roestaolishment  of  slavery  therein.  / 

MISSOURI.  On  January  6th  the  State  Con- 
stitutional Convention  assembled  at  St  I/)aii^ 
and  the  State  Legislature  at  Jefferson  City. 
The  first  important  action  of  the  conventiofl, 
after  its  organization,  was  the  passage  of  an 
ordinance  abolishing  slavery  in  the  State.  The 
ordinance,  and  the  proceedings  relative  thereto, 
are  reported  in  the  Axntjal  Ctcu>t£dii  for 
1864.  Gk)vernor  Fletcher,  on  the  11th,  issued  a 
proclamation,  stating  the  action  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  declaring  **  that  henceforth  and  fo^ 
ever  no  person  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  difidl  be  subject  to  any  abridgment  of 
liberty,  except  such  as  the  law  shall  prescribe 
for  the  common  good,  or  know  any  master  bat 
God."  The  occasion  was  celebrated  in  St. 
Louis  by  the  suspension  of  business  during  the 
day,  and  the  decoration  of  the  housee  with 
flags,  and  at  night  by  an  illumination. 

le  next  measure  considered  by  the  conTcn- 
tion  was  the  Bill  of  Rights, 

The  first  and  second  sections  of  the  bill  were 
such  as  are  usually  inserted.  The  third  section 
reported  was  as  follows : 

That  no  person  can,  on  account  of  color,  be  dis- 
qualified as  a  witness,  or  be  disabled  to  contract,  or 
be  prevented  from  acquiring,  holding,  and  t^""J^ 
ting  proper^,  or  be  liable  to  any  other  punishment 
for  any  offence  than  that  imposed  upon  others  for  i 
like  offence^  or  be  restricted  m  the  exercise  of  relig- 
ious worship,  or  be  hindered  in  acquiring  education, 
or  be  subjected  in  law  to  any  other  restrtinta  or  dis- 
qualifications, in  regard  to  any  personal  rights,  thin 
such  as  are  laid  upon  others  under  like  orcnm- 
stances. 

It  was  moved  to  amend  by  inserting  after 
the  word  "contract"  the  words  "^^c^*?^' 
tracts  of  marriage  between  persons  of  African 
descent  and  white  persons."  For  this  amwd- 
ment  the  foUowmg  substitute  was  a^oj^ted: 
"  otherwise  than  as  others  are  disabled,*  ana 
the  section  was  passed.  The  fourth  secUoo 
recognized  the  people  as  the  source  of  ^J^^ 
cal  power.  An  amendment  was  offered  wm 
"  civil  government  is  ordained  of  God,  and  u 
essentia  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  hmnaD 
society ;  "  but  the  people  have  the  right  to  de- 
termine the  form  of  government  they  vi|i 
adopt,  etc.    After  much  discussion,  the  ania»<* 
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ment  was  rejeoted.  Section  fifth  reoo^ized 
the  exclusive  right  of  the  people  to  regrnlate, 
alter,  or  aholish  their  form  of  govemmenfi  etc., 
"  but  every  such  right  should  he  exercised  in 
pursuance  of  law  and  consistently  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States."  It  was  moved 
to  strike  out  the  words  "in  pursuance  of  law 
and,"  which,  after  debate,  was  withdrawn.  The 
sixth  and  seventh  sections  were  adopted  as  fol- 
lows, without  debate : 

Thai  this  State  shall  ever  remain  a  member  of  the 
American  Union,  that  the  people  thereof  are  a  part 
of  the  American  nation,  and  that  all  attempts,  n*om 
whatever  source  or  npon  whatever  j)rete^  to  dis- 
solve said  Union  or  to  sever  said  nation,  ongnt  to  be 
resisted  with  the  whole  power  of  the  State. 

That  every  citizen  of  this  State  owes  paramount 
alliance  to  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  no  law  or  ordinance  of  this 
State  in  contravention  thereof  can  hare  any  binding 
force. 

The  eighth  section  recognized  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  petition  for  a 
redress  of  grievances,  and  was  adopted  without 
debate.  The  first  part  of  the  ninth  section  was 
as  foUows : 

That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right 
to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  consciences ;  that  no  person  can,  on 
account  of  his  religious  opinions,  be  rendered  ineligi- 
ble to  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  in  this  State. 

After  the  word  "  State  "  the  following^  words 
were  added  as  an  amendment,  "nor  be  dis- 
qualified from  testifying,"  and  the  section  was 
lylopted.  The  other  sections  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  are  generally  similar  to  the  Constitu- 
tions of  other  States.  The  third  section  of  the 
second  article  relating  to  the  Elective  Franchise, 
provides  that  at  any  subsequent  State  or  local 
election  no  person  shall  be  deemed  a  qualified 
voter  who  bias  ever  been  in  armed  hostility  to 
the  United  States  or  to  the  lawful  authorities 
thereof;  or  to  the  Grovernment  of  the  State ; 
or  has  ever  given  aid,  comfort,  countenance,  or 
support  to  any  persons  engaged  in  such  hos- 
tihty- ;  or  has  ever,  in  any  manner,  adhered  to 
the  enemies,  foreign  or  domestic,  of  the  United 
States,  either  by  contributing  to  them  or  by 
imlawfdlly  sending  within  their  lines  money, 
goods,  letters,  or  information ;  or  has  ever  dis- 
loyally held  communication  with  such  enemies; 
or  has  ever  advised  or  aided  any  person  to  en- 
ter ^e  service  of  such  enemies ;  or  has  ever, 
by  act  or  word,  manifested  his  adherence  to  the 
Cttose  of  such  enemies,  or  his  desire  for  their 
triumph  over  the  arms  of  the  United  States ;  or 
his  sympathy  with  those  engaged  in  exciting  or 
carrying  on  rebellion  against  l^e  United  States ; 
or  has  ever,  except  under  overpowering  com- 
polsion,  submitted  to  the  authority,  or  been  in 
the  service  of  the  so-caUed  "  Confederate  States 
of  America ;  "  or  has  ever  left  this  State  and 
gone  within  the  lines  of  the  armies  of  the  so- 
called  "Confederate  States  of  America,"  with 
the  purpose  of  adhering  to  asXd  States  or  armies ; 
or  has  ever  been  a  member  of,  or  connected  with, 
•ny  order,  society,  or  organization  inimical  to 


the  Gk)vemment  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the 
Government  of  this  State;  or  has  ever  been 
engaged  in  guerrilla  warfare  against  loyal  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States,  or  in  that  de- 
scription of  marauding  commonly  known  as 
"bushwhacking; "  or  has  ever  knowingly  and 
willingly  harbored,  aided,  or  countenanced  any 
person  so  engaged ;  or  has  ever  come  into  or 
left  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  en- 
rolment for  or  drafted  into  the  military  service 
of  the  United  States ;  or  has  ever  with  a  view 
to  avoid  enrolment  in  the  militia  of  this  State, 
or  to  escape  the  performance  of  duty  therein, 
or  for  any  other  purpose,  enrolled  himself  or 
authorized  himself  to  be  enrolled,  by  or  before 
any  oflScer,  as  disloyal  or  as  a  Southern  sympa- 
thizer; or  in  any  other  terms  indicating  his 
disaffection  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  its  contest  with  rebellion,  or  his  sym- 

Eathy  with  those  engaged  in  such  rebellion ;  or 
aving  ever  voted  at  any  election  by  the  people 
in  this  State,  or  in  any  other  of  the  United 
StateSj  or  in  any  of  their  Territories,  or  held 
oflSce  m  this  State,  or  in  any  other  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  of  their  Territories^  or  under 
the  United  States,  shall  thereafter  have  sought 
or  received  under  claim  of  alienage  the  protec- 
tion of  any  foreign  Government^  through  any 
consul  or  other  oflScer  thereof,  in  order  to  se- 
cure exemption  from  military  dntj  in  the  militia 
of  this  State,  or  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States;  nor  shall  any  such  person  be  capable 
of  holding  in  this  State  any  office  of  honor, 
trust,  or  profit  under  its  authority ;  or  of  being 
an  officer,  councilman,  director,  trustee,  or 
other  manager  of  any  corporatian,  public  or 
private,  now  existing  or  hereafter  established 
by  its  authority ;  or  of  acting  as  a  professor  or 
teacher  in  any  educational  institution,  or  in  any 
common  or  other  school ;  or  of  holding  any 
real  estate  or  other  property  in  trust  for  the  use 
of  any  church,  religious  society,  or  congrc^- 
tion.  But  the  foregoingprovisions in  relation 
to  acts  done  against  the  United  States  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  not  a  citizen  thereof,  who 
shall  have  committed  such  acts  while  in  the 
service  of  some  foreign  country  at  war  with  the 
United  States,  and  who  has,  since  such  acts, 
been  naturalized,  or  may  hereafter  be  natural- 
ized under  the  laws  of  tiie  United  States ;  and 
the  oath  of  loyalty  hereinafter  prescribed,  when 
taken  by  any  such  person,  shall  be  considered 
as  taken  in  such  sense. 

A  system  of  registration  was  required  in 
every  county  of  the  State  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Legislature.  Previous  to  the  adoption  of 
such  a  system,  every  voter  was  required  to 
take  an  oath.  After  its  adoption  he  was  re- 
quired to  take  the  same  oath  upon  the  registry 
of  his  name;  and  no  one  unregistered  could 
vote  at  an  election ;  nor  one  registered,  unless 
his  name  had  been  entered  ten  days  previous. 
Mere  re^stry  does  not  confer  the  right  to  vote. 
The  oath  prescribed  is  designated  in  the  Con- 
stitution as  the  Oath  of  Loyalty,  and  is  in  th* 
following  form : 
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I,  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear,  that  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  terms  of  the  third  section  of  the 
second  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  adopted  in  the  jear  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixtj-five,  ana  have  carefully  considered  the  same ; 
that  I  have  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  done  any 
of  the  acts  in  said  section  specified ;  that  I  hare  al- 
ways been  truly  and  loyally  on  the  side  of  the  United 
States,  a^nst  all  enemies  thereof,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic I  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  United  States,  and  will  support  the  Constitution 
Ad  laws  thereof,  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  any 
law  or  ordinance  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding; that  I  wilL  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
protect  and  aefend  the  Union  of  the  United  States, 
and  not  allow  the  same  to  be  broken  up  and  dissolyed, 
or  the  Goyemment  thereof  to  be  destroyed  or  oyer- 
thrown,  under  any  circumstances,  if  in  my  power  to 
preyentit;  that  I  will  support  tne  Constitution  of 
the  State  of  Missouri;  and  that  I  make  this  oath 
without  any  mental  resenration  or  eyasion,  and  hold 
It  to  be  binding  on  me. 

The  sections  seventh,  etc,  to  the  fourteenth, 
prescribing  the  application  of  the  oath,  were 
adopted  by  the  Convention,  in  the  following 
words : 

7.  Within  sixty  days  after  this  Constitution  takes 
effect,  every  person  m  this  State  holding  any  office 
of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  Constitution  or 
laws  thereof,  under  any  municipal  corporation,  or 
any  of  the  other  offices,  positions,  or  trusts  mentioned 
in  the  third  section  of  this  article,  shall  take  and  sub- 
scribe the  said  oath.  If  any  officer  or  person  re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  thereof,  his  office,  position,  or  trust 
shall  ipso  facto  become  vacant,  and  the  vacancy  shall 
be  filled  according  to  the  law  governing  the  case. 

8.  No  vote  in  any  election  hj  the  people  shall  be 
cast  up  for,  nor  shall  any  certificate  of  election  be 
granted  to  any  person  who  shall  not,  within  fifteen 
da^rs  next  preceding  such  election,  have  taken,  sub- 
scribed, and  filed  said  oath. 

9.  No  person  shall  assume  the  duties  of  any  State, 
county,  city,  town,  or  other  office,  to  which  he  may 
be  appointed,  otherwise  than  by  a  vote  of  the  people ; 
nor  snail  any  person  after  the  expiration  of  sixty 
days  after  this  C!onstitution  takes  effect,  be  permitted 
to  practise  as  an  attorney  or  counsellor  at  Uw ;  nor, 
after  that  time,  shall  any  person  be  competent  as  a 
bishop,  priest,  deacon,  minister^  elder,  or  other  cler- 
gyman of  any  religious  persuasion,  sect,  or  denomi- 
nation, to  teach  or  preach  or  solemnize  marria^s, 
unless  such  persons  shall  have  first  taken,  subscribed, 
and  filed  said  oath. 

10.  Oaths  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  sections  of  this  article,  shall  be 
filed  as  follows :  by  a  State  civil  officer,  or  a  candi- 
date for  a  State  avil  office,  and  by  members  and 
officers  of  the  present  General  Assembly,  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  by  a  military  officer  in 
the  office  of  the  Adjutant-General ;  by  a  candidate 
for  either  house  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the 
clerk's  office  of  the  county  court  of  the  county  of  his 
residence,  or  in  that  of  the  county  where  the  vote  of 
the  district  is  required  by  law  to  oe  cast  up,  and  the 
certificate  of  election  granted ;  by  a  city  or  town 
officer  in  the  office  where  the  archives  of  such  city 
or  town  are  kept ;  and  in  all  other  cases,  in  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  of  the  county  of  the 
person's  residence. 

II.  Every  court  in  which  any  person  shall  be 
summoned  to  serve  as  a  grand  or  petit  juror,  shall 
re<iuire  him,  before  he  is  sworn  as  a  juror,  to  take 
said  oath,  in  open  court ;  and  no  person  renising  to 
take  the  same  shall  serve  as  a  juror. 

12.  If  any  person  shall  declare  that  he  has  consci- 
entious scruples  against  taking  an  oath,  or  swearing 
in  any  form,  the  said  oath  may  be  changed  into  a 


solemn  affirmation,  and  be  made  by  him  m  that 
form. 

18.  In  addition  to  the  oath  of  loyalty  aforesaid, 
every  person  who  may  be  elected  or  appoiDted  to 
any  office,  shall,  before  entering  upon  its  duties,  take 
and  subscribe  an  oath  or  by  amrmation  that  he  will, 
to,  the  best  of  bis  skill  and  ability,  diligeotlr  sod 
faithfully,  without  partiality  or  prejudice,  discbaiip 
the  duties  of  such  office  according  to  the  Constini- 
tion  and  laws  of  this  State. 

14.  Whoever  shall,  after  the  times  limited  in  the 
seventh  and  ninth  sections  of  this  article,  hold  or 
exercise  any  of  the  offices,  positions,  trusts,  profe> 
sions,  or  functions  therein  specified,  without  nsTiog 
taken,  subscribed,  and  filea  said  oath  of  loyahr, 
shall,  on  conviction  thereof  be  punished  by  fine  not 
less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisoDinect 
in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  six  months,  or  bj 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  ^  and  whoerer 
shall  take  said  oath  falsely,  by  sweannff  or  b^  affir* 
mation,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  oe  adjudged 
ffuilty  of  ]^erjury,  and  be  punished  by  imprisonffleot 
m  the  pemtentiary  not  less  than  two  years. 

Non-residents,  whether  Americans  or  for- 
eigners, not  otherwise  disqualified,  can  vote 
after  a  residence  of  one  year,  or  one  year  after 
having  declared  an  intention  to  become  natm^ 
alized.  After  January  1,  1876,  no  person  un- 
qualified can  hecome  a  qualified  voter,  nnlesa, 
in  addition  to  the  previous  requisites,  he  shall 
be  able  to  read  and  write ;  cases  of  phyacal 
disability  are  excepted.  The  disqualAcatiww 
of  the  third  section  can  be  removed  firom  p»- 
Sons  who  subsequently  entered  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  and  were  honor- 
ably discharged.  A  ni^ority  of  both  booses 
of  the  Legislature,  after  the  year  1871,  can  sus- 
pend or  repeal  any  part  of  the  third  section 
relating  to  the  qualifications  of  voters  merelj, 
and  after  1876  all  parts  of  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  6tli, 
8th.  9th,  10th,  11th,  12th  sections  may  be  re- 
pealed. But  no  such  suspension  or  repeal  sball 
dispense  with  the  taking,  by  every  person 
elected  or  appointed  to  office,  so  much  of  the 
oath  of  loyalty  as  follows  the  word  "  domestic; " 
subsequently,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Legislatare, 
the  sections  so  suspended  or  repealed  may  be 
reinstated  in  the  Constitution  with  fuD  force 
and  effect. 

On  February  15th  the  State  Convention  adopt- 
ed a  resolution,  declaring  that  in  their  election 
the  people  intended  "  not  only  that  davery 
should  be  abolished  and  disloyalty  disfi^i- 
chised,  but  that  the  Constitution  shonld  be 
carefully  revised  and  amended,  to  adapt  it  io 
the  growth  of  the  State."  Under  this  view  the 
Convention  proceeded  to  make  an  entirely  new 
Constitution.  The  previous  Constitution  had 
been  in  operation  nearly  forty-five  years,  during 
which  great  improvements  had  been  niadeia 
the  locSl  institutions  of  various  States.  The 
efforts  of  the  Convention  were,  therefore,  di- 
rected to  introduce  or  extend  these  beneficial 
changes  to  the  institutions  of  Mssouri.  It  i*' 
unnecessary  to  repeat  the  plan  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  judiciary ;  the  system  of  free  schoob 
under  whicli  gratuitous  instruction  is  afforded 
to  all  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty 
years ;  the  creation  of  corporations,  which  were 
to  be  authorized   on  general  principles,  ana 
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other  chaiiffes  similar  to  those  generally  adopt- 
ed in  the  Northern  States.  It  was  made  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Constitution  that  the  Legislature 
should  have  '*no  power  to  make  compensation 
for  emancipated  slaves."  It  was  fhrther  pro- 
Tided  that  the  Constitution  should  he  submit- 
ted to  the  approval  or  rejection  of  the  people 
on  June  6th  ensuing,  and  if  approved  by  them 
it  should  take  effect  on  the  4tn  of  July.  The 
voters  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  were  authorized  to  vote,  whether  within 
or  without  the  State,  after  choosing  two  of  their 
officers  to  act  as  officers  of  the  election.  No 
person  was  to  be  allowed  to  vote  unless  he  was 
a  qualified  voter  under  the  terms  of  the  second 
article  of  the  Constitution,  as  above  mentioned, 
the  same  as  if  this  article  had  been  previously 
adopted,  and  was  in  full  force  and  effect,  in- 
cluding the  oath  above  mentioned.  ITie  Con- 
vention also  passed  an  ordinance,  declaring  va- 
cant on  the  May  1st  ensuing,  the  offices  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Comi^  of  all  circuit 
courts,  and  of  all  courts  of  records,  established 
by  any  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  those 
of  the  justices  of  all  county  courts,  of  all  circuit 
attorneys  and  their  assistants,  and  of  all  sherifis 
and  county  recorders.  The  vacancies  so  created, 
and  all  others  which  might  occur,  were  to  be 
filled  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  each  by 
appointment  by  the  Governor.  Every  persqn 
80  appointed  was  required  to  make  affidavit,  as 
prescribed  in  the  oi^dinance  adopted  June  10, 
1863,  which  disfranchised  all  persons  engaged 
in  rebellion  subsequent  to  December  17,  1861. 
The  ordinance  further  provided  as  follows : 

No  porson  shall  be  prosecated  in  any  civil  action, 
or  cruninal  proceeding,  for  or  on  account  of  any  act 
by  him  done,  performed,  or  executed,  after  the  let 
day  of  Januaiy,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-one,  by  virtue  of  military  authority  vested  in 
him  by  the  United  States,  or  that  of  this  State,  to  do 
such  act,  or  in  pursuance  of  orders  received  by  him 
or  them  firom  any  person  vested  with  such  authority ; 
and  if  anj  action  or  proceeding  be  brought  or  insti- 
tuted against  any  person  for  the  doing  of  any  such 
act,  the  defendant  may  plead  in  bar  thereof,  and  give 
this  ordinance  in  evidence.  The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  apply  in  all  cases  where  suits  are  now 
pending,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  like  effect  as 
m  suits  or  actions  hereafter  brought. 

On  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  word  "  white  " 
as  a  qualification  for  voters,  senators,  and  rep- 
resentatives, the  Convention  was  so  evenly  di- 
vided, that  the  question  was  lost  by  one  vote. 
One  of  the  Senators  in  Congress  from  the  State 
(Mr.  Brown),  in  a  letter  on  the  Constitution, 
thus  refers  to  the  qualification  of  color : 

Other  and  subsequent  efforts  to  abolish  the  phrase- 
ology in  the  Constitution  recognizing  distinctions, 
founded  on  color  and  race  alone,  in  the  matter  of 
electors,  were  made  and  with  the  same  result,  show- 
ng  about  an  equally  divided  sentiment  in  the  Con- 
rention. 

Still,  failure  as  the  attempt  was  to  open  up  the 
franchise  to  the  attainment  of  all,  it  left  in  the  minds 
of  nearly  all  the  Radical  members  of  the  Convention 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  need  of  so  doing  at  an 
earl^  day,  and  without  doubt  this  was  one  of  the 
moving  considerations  for  empowering  the  Legisla- 
ture to  initiate  constitutional  amendments  by  a  ma- 


jority vote,  ratified  by  the  people.  Let  it  be  borne 
in  mmd  that  this  power  to  alter  embraces  the  subject 
matter  of  suffrage  and  elections  as  well  as  every  other 
part  of  the  Constitution.  Authorizing  the  Legisla- 
ture, therefore,  to  liberalize  and  extend  the  franchise 
was  in  effect  a  reference  back  to  the  people  of  the 
question  of  universal  suffrage,  leaving  the  approxi- 
mations to  be  regulated  by  the  popular  demand. 
Certainly  this  is  no  limitation  on  the  power  of  the 
people,  and  thev  who  are  most  strenuous  for  uni- 
versal sufirage  nave  no  cause  to  complain  that  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  people  is  forever  reserved  to 
them  by  the  Constitution  itself.  They  do  and  will  al- 
ways deplore  that  a  Convention  of  Radical  men  com- 
missioned to  build  up  the  foundations  of  a  great 
commonwealth  anew  should  have  foregone  so  provi- 
dential an  opportunity  to  link  their  names  with 
immortality  and  set  the  example  of  true  and  noble 
reconstruction,  by  establishing  an  equal  freedom  as 
the  ground-work  of  their  structure.  They  believe, 
ftirthermore.  that  it  will  hereafter  be  a  source  of 
equal  mortification  to  many  who  are  responsible  for 
this  omission,  and  that  they  too  ifiil  oerire  their 
chief  consolation  from  the  (act  that  the  facility  of 
amendment  guarantees  a  speedy  success  to  that  agi- 
tation which  can  only  end  when  here  in  Missouri,  as 
all  over  this  Union  of  States,  all  men  stand  equal  be- 
fore the  law. 

On  March  7th,  Gov.  Fletcher  issued  a  procla- 
mation, stating  that  no  organized  force  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Federal  Government  existed  in 
the  State,  and  calling  upon  the  civil  officers  to 
resume  their  duties  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
under  the  laws  thereof  and  to  arrest  and  bind 
over  all  offenders  against  the  criminal  laws  of 
the  United  States,  as  they  were  authorized  to 
do.  On  March  lYth,  M^j.-Gen.  Pope,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Military  Department,  issued  his 
orders  t^aid  in  carrying  out  the  proclamation 
of  the  Governor.  All  provost  marshals  were 
relieved  from  all  duties  except  those  of  a  mili- 
tary character,  whenever  notified  that  the  civil 
courts  were  in  operation,  and  required  to  turn 
over  all  matters,  not  military,  to  the  civil  au- 
thorities, and  render  their  assistance  when  de- 
sired. 

The  total  vote  on  the  new  Constitution,  on 
June  6th,  was  85,678,  of  which  48,670  were  in 
favor,  and  41,808  against  it.  It  was  therefore 
adopted  by  a  mcgority  of  1,862  votes.  In  1860 
the  vote  of  the  State  for  Preadent  was  131,462, 
and  in  1864  it  was  104,428. 

Some  exciting  scenes  ensued  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  to  enforce  the  ordinances  of  the 
Convention  and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  first  arose  under  the  ordinance  above 
mentioned,  vacating  the  public  oflSces.  The 
judges  of  the  higher  courts  declined  to  vacate. 
The  Circuit  Court  of  St.  Louis  County  decided 
that  there  was  no  le^al  validity  in  the  ordinance. 
New  judges,  David  Wagner  and  Walter  E.  Love- 
lace, were  appointed  by  Governor  Fletcher  to 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
in  place  of  Judges  Bay  and  Dryden.  An  order 
frmn  the  new  judges  was  served  on  the  clerk 
of  the  court  on  June  12th,  demanding  the  de- 
livery of  the  records.  In  consequence,  the  old 
court  in  session  issued  the  following  order, 
which  was  attached  to  the  doors  of  the  clerk's 
office  and  of  the  court-room : 
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In  thb  Butbxmx  Oovbt  or  Mimouu,  ) 
H«LD  AT  St.  Loun,  Monday,  June  1%  1860t     f 
It  is  ordered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Hissoori : 
That  no  person  or  persons  shall  touch,  handle,  or  re- 
move from  the  coart-room  or  office  of  the  clerk  of  this 
court  any  of  the  books  or  records  of  the  same  with- 
out the  consent  of  A.  W.  Mead,  the  clerk  thereof;  and 
any  person  or  persons  disobeying  this  order  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  contempt  of  this  court,  and  shall  be 
punished  accordingly. 
A  true  copy  from  the  record. 
Attest :  A.  W.  MEAD,  Clerk. 

On  the  18th  an  iiy'unction  was  issued  by  the 
Circuit  CJourt  of  St.  Louis,  restraining  tiie  new- 
judges  and  all  others  from  meddling  in  any 
manner  with  the  records,  without  the  consent 
of  the  old  clerk.  On  the  next  day  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  being  in  session,  the  com- 
mander of  the  enrolled  militia,  Gen.  D.  C.  Cole- 
man, appeared  and  presented  to  the  judges  on 
the  bench  th^  following  order  from  Governor 
Fletcher : 

EiKcrnvx  DzpABnoEXT,  June  18, 186JJ. 
Sin :  By  the  ordinance  of  the  State  Convention 
vacating  certain  offices,  the  offices  of  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  became  vacant  on  the  first  day  of 
May  last  By  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  on 
me  by  that  ordinance,  as  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  I  have  caused  commissions  to  be  issued  in 
legal  form  to  Hon.  David  Wagner,  Hon.  Walter  E. 
Lovelace,  and  Hon.  Nathaniel  Holmes,  as  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  aAd  who  have  qnalificd  as 
such  judges. 

The  ordinance  referred  to  is  the  supreme  law  on 
that  subject,  and  it  is  my  imperative  duty  to  enforce 
'  it,  which  dutv  I  shall  pursue  the  most  summary 
course  in  performing,  and  will  treat  as  they  deserve 
an;^  acts  on  your  part  done  in  furtherance  or  a  design 
to  intrude  yourselves  into  and  usurp  the  powers  of 
the  office  of  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Courk 
RespectfiillyyourB,  " 

THOS.  C.TLETCBlEB,  Governor  of  Missouri. 

The  Judges  Bay  and  Dryden  informed  the 
General  that  they  declined  to  yield  compliance 
to  the  threat,  adding  that  the  Governor  had  no 
warrant  or  authority  for  interrupting  them  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  General 
then  Tvithdrew,  and  in  a  half  hour  returned 
with  the  following  order  from  the  Governor : 
/fecial  Order, 
HsADQtrAVTBBS  Stats  OF  MiBSOiTRi,  Jtme  14, 186& 

1.  The  usurping  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  will 
be  eompelled  to  submit  to  the  ordinance  of  the  State 
Convention  vacating  certain  offices. 

2.  David  Wagner,  Walter  E.  Lovelace,  and  Nathan- 
iel  Holmes  will  oe  put  in  possession  of  the  Supreme 
Court  room,  in  the  court-house,  at  St.  Louis,  with 
all  the  records,  seals,  frimiture,  books,  and  papers  of 
the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

8.  Brig.-Gen.  D.  C.  Coleman  is  charged  with  the 
execution  of  this  order,  and  will  employ  such  force 
for  that  purpose  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  and 
arrest  all  persons  who  may  oppose  him. 

THOMAS  C.  FLETCHER, 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief. 
HEADQXTAjmeBS  Statb  of  Missouri.  Jane  14, 1865. 

Gexbral:  Herewith  please  find  special  order  di- 
recting you  to  enforce  the  ordinance  of  the  State 
Convention,  vacating  certain  offices  by  putting  the 
recently  api>ointed  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  into 
the  possession  of  the  court-room,  records,  etc.,  of 
that  court. 

You  will  proceed  to  the  court-house,  and,  on  the 
arrival  of  Messrs.  Dryden  and  Bay,  deliver  to  each 
of  them  the  sealed  note  addressea  to  them  respec- 


tively.    An  officer  of  the  d^  police  will  accompan? 
you.  and  will  have  a  force  or  the  dty  police  it  hand. 

If,  after  delivering  the  notes,  the  said  Bay  and 
Dryden  do  any  act  to  disturb  Messrs.  Lorelaee  asd 
Wa^er  in  entering  on  said  discharge  of  their  datiei 
.as  judges,  you  wul  direct  the  pohoemen  to  arrest 
them,  and  take  them  before  the  City  Becoider,  and 
at  once  inform  me  of  that  fact. 

In  case  Messrs.  Bay  and  Dryden  do  not  come  to 
the  court-house  at  9  o'clock  or  soon  thereafter, 
you  will  cause  the  note  referred  to  to  be  deUyered 
to  them  at  their  rooms. 

In  putting  the  judjges  into  possession  of  the  court- 
room and  clerk's  office,  you  will,  as  fiar  is  is  con- 
venient in  your  judgment,  avoid  the  use  of  Tideot 
means ;  but  if  in  your  judgment  necessarv,  do  not 
hesitate  to  employ  all  the  force  it  may  requfre. 

THOMAS  C.  FLBTCHEB. 

To  Gen.  David  C.  Coleman. 

Tlie  subsequent  proceedings  in  the  conrt 
were  thus  reported :  "  Judges  Bay  and  Dryden 
refused  also  to  recognize  the  authority  of  tiua 
order,  and  again  protested  against  any  inte^ 
ruption  of  themselves  or  their  business  st  fte 
bauds  of  Gen.  Coleman.  This  gentleman  in- 
formed the  Judges  that,  as  an  officer,  he  mnst 
obey  the  orders  of  his  superiors.  At  firrt,  he 
desired  the  Judges  should  consider  theoiselTes 
removed  by  force.  This  they  declined  acceding 
to.  He  then  proposed  to  lay  his  hands  npon 
them,  and  that  they  should  consider  that  as  an 
arrest  This  also  was  declined,  and  he  was  in- 
formed that  they  would  only  yield  to  the  pres- 
ence and  command  of  a  force  whidi  Aey  could 
not  successfully  resist  The  General  then  in- 
formed them  that  a  force  of  police  was  waiting 
in  the  hall  of  the  court-house.  The  police 
were  then  introduced,  the  Judges  taken  from 
their  seats  by  the  police,  by  whom  they  were 
escorted  as  prisoners  to  the  office  of  Becorder 
Wolff. 

"  When  there,  they  found  the  following  com- 
plaint on  file  against  them: 
7b  ih6  Judge  (^ihe  Beeord^^a  (hurt  qfSU  LouU  Cowiy- 

I  do  complain  of  Wm.  V.  N.  Bay  and  John  S.  Dryden 
for  disturbing  the  peace  by  interference  with  the  So- 
premc  Court.    Please  summon  as  witnesses. 
Very  respectfully, 

THOMAS  C.  FLETCHER. 

David  Wagner, 

Walter  E.  Xovelace, 

Thomas  C.  Fletcher, 

D.  C.  Coleman, 

Bomen. 

"On  this  charge  these  gentlemen  gave  bond 
to  appear  before  the  recorder  on  the  next 
morning. 

**  Directly  after  this  ^ectment,  Messrs.  Wag- 
ner and  Lovelace  entered  the  Supreme  Conrt 
room,  and  seated  themselyes  upon  the  judges* 
bench.  They  attempted  to  transact  no  boa- 
ness,  and  after  a  short  time  adjourned  their 
court  until  8  o'clock  p.  m.  Dunng  this  time 
Gen.  CJoleman  and  his  iw»w  comitatvM  were  in 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  room. 

"  At  3  o'clock  Messrs.  Wagner  and  Lovelace 
again  took  their  seats  on  the  judges'  bench  and 
opened  their  court 

"  After  a  suspense  of  some  minntes,  an  aj^ 
tomey  arose  and  inquired  in  what  order  *ihe 
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Court'  would  proceed  to  hear  cases?  To  this 
Mr.  Wagner  responded  that  'the  Coart'  had 
not  yet  considered  that  matter,  but  "would  do 
so  in  a  few  days. 

"Immediately  after  the  eviction  of  Judges 
Bay  and  Dryden,  Gen.  Coleman  demanded  pos^ 
session  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Mead,  Clerk  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  of  the  books,  records,  seal,  etc.,  be- 
longing to  the  court,  with  which  order  he  nec- 
essarily complied,  and  thus  had  his  official  ca- 
reer as  'summarily'  interrupted  as  was  that 
of  the  Judges  themselves." 

On  the  next  day  the  complainants  did  not 
appear  before  the  Recorder's  Court,  and  the 
persons  arrested  Were  discharged. 

It  was  objected  to  these  proceedings  that  the 
vacating  ordinance  was  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  act  calling  the  Convention,  and  therefore 
beyond  the  power  of  the  Convention  to  adopt ; 
that  it  had  never  been  submitted  to  the  people, 
nor  incorporated  in  or  made  a  part  of  the  Con- 
gtitntion  which  had  been  submitted  ;  that  it 
was  the  bHsiness  of  tlie  courts  to  pass  on  the 
constitutionality  of  laws,  and  not  that  of  the 
Governor;  that  it  belonged  to  the  old  court 
and  not  to  the  new  one  to  decide  the  question, 
or  the  whole  theory  of  liberty,  based  on  a  con- 
stitutional judiciary,  passes  away,  etc  There 
was  also  an  interference  of  the  military  with 
courts  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Subsequently 
a  civil  suit  was  commenced  in  the  Circuit  Court 
by  Judge  Dryden  against  the  Governor  and 
Greneral  and  others  for  unlawful  interference 
while  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  ask- 
ing as  damages  $50,000.  It  had  not  reached 
a  decision  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  oath  required  of  professional  men,  also 
created  much  excitement.  The  ICssouri  Bap- 
tists, at  their  thirteenth  annual  meeting,  held 
on  August  19th  and  20th,  agreed  to  decline 
taking  the  oath  required  of  ministers  and 
teachers  by  the  new  Constitution.  About  fifty 
members  were  present.  The  reasons  for  this 
action  were  briefly  that  the  oath  was  in  conflict 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
interfered  with  the  freedom  of  worshipping 
Qod;  was  ex  pott  facto  in  its  operations, 
and  made  every  minister  who  refused  to  take 
it  become  a  witness  against  himself;  that  the 
oath  was  unjust  and  unequal  in  its  operations ; 
that,  its  purpose  was  to  punish  ministers  for 
what  was  really  no  crime  against  any  human 
law;  that  to  take  it  was  to  acknowledge  an 
authority  in  the  State  tiiat  does  not  belong  to 
it,  and  that  human  authority  was  above  divine. 
The  Catholic  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  Ins  clergy : 

8t.  Louib,  23th  Jnlj,  1800. 
Revebkkd  Sib  :  Since  under  the  new  Constitution 
a  certain  oath  is  to  be  exacted  of  priests,  that  they 
may  hare  leave  to  annonnce  Gk)d'8  word,  and  officiate 
at  marriagefl,  which  oath  they  can  in  nowise  take 
without  a  sacrifice  of  ecclesiastical  liberty,  I  have 
judged  it  expedient  to  indicate  to  you  my  opinion  in 
the  matter,  that  yon  may  have  before  your  eyes  a 
rule  to  be  followed  in  a  case  of  this  delicacy.  I  hope 
that  the  civil  power  will  abstain  from  exacting  such 


an  oath.    But  should  it  happen  otherwise,  I  wish  yon 
to  inform  me  of  the  particular  circumstances  of  your 
position,  that  I  maybe  able  to  give  you  counsel  and 
assistance. 
I  am,  Rev.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant  in  the  Lord, 
t  PETER  RICHARD,  Archbishop  St.  Louis. 

The  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  thus  expressed  his  views : 

St.  Loun,  August  29, 1969. 
Editon  Itmouri  Demoerat. 

A  friend  has  called  my  attention  to  the  following  in 
your  paper  of  Monday,  the  SSth : 

We  lean  that  Bishop  Hawks,  of  the  Entsoopal  Cboroh  la 
this  State,  has  advised  the  dcigy  of  his  diocese  to  take  tho 
ooQstttutloDal  oath,  or  If  they  cannot  oonsolentloasly  do  so, 
to  abandon  preaching  In  this  State. 

I  do  not  know  who  authorised  you  to  say  so  much. 
My  re4d  position  is  this : 

I  am  opposed  to  the  oath  pressed  upon  the  clersy, 
not  because  by  it  the  State  mfrinses  upon  my  divine 
commission.  In  my  judgment  it  does  not  If  I 
thouffbt  that  it  did,  I  would  never  take  the  oath— 
and  I  have  taken  it  Hy  opposition  is  that  it  is  retro- 
spective in  its  action,  ana  that  it  also  singles  out 
particular  classes  for  its  application. 

My  advice  to  all  cler^prmen  who  have  asked  it  (and 
there  are  many  of  various  Christian  denominations 
who  have  done  so)  has  been  always — If  you  can  take 
the  oath  conscientiously,  do  so ;  if  not,  then  do  not 
take  it 

Of  the  wisdom  of  the  Convention  in  framing  and 
ordering  such  an  oath  I  say  nothing— my  view  is 
manifest  I  hope  that  it- may  soon  be  repealed,  and 
that  in  the  mean  time  the  civil  authority  will  not  at- 
tempt to  enforce  it. 

Yours  respectfully, 

C.  0.  HAWKS. 

A  number  of  prosecutions  were  commenced 
against  non-juring  clergymeu,  who  were  in  the 
meanwhile  confined  in  the  ceUs  of  prisons. 

Members  of  the  legal  profession  were  also 
required  to  take  the  oath.  At  the  September 
term  of  the  criminal  court  in  St  Louis,  Judge 
Prim,  after  opening  the  court,  informed  the  at- 
torneys present,  that  he  considered  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  declare,  that  no  person  would  be  per- 
mitted to  practise  as  an  attorney  or  counsellor- 
at-law  in  the  court,  without  having  taken  and 
filed  the  oath  of  loyalty  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. In  his  opinion  the  courts  had  al- 
ways been  the  fudges  of  the  qualifications  of 
attorneys,  that  is,  whether  thev  had  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law  before*  en- 
gaging in  practice,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
courts  now,  as  heretofore,  to  permit  no  person 
to  practice  who  was  not  a  legally  constituted 
attorney.  Robert  McDonald  then  addressed 
the  court,  expressing  the  opinion,  that  this  ac- 
tion amounted  to  a  prejudgment  of  the  rights 
of  parties  who  might  be  arraigned  for  trial  be- 
fore it,  for  a  refusal  to  take,  subscribe,  and  file 
the  oath.  The  cases  set  for  trial  were  post- 
poned one  or  two  days,  but  the  court  pro- 
ceeded to  swear  the  panel  of  grand  jurors, 
when  three  of  the  jurors  objected  to  being 
sworn.  One  objected,  that  in  1861  he  wa.-» 
loyal  to  the  United  States,  but  sought  to  sub 
vert  the  State  Grovernment  under  Gov.  Jack- 
son. Another  was  opposed  to  the  provisionf 
of  the  Constitution,  believed  the  instrument 
was  contradictory  and  in  contravention  to  the 
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C(H)8titQtion  of  the  United  States.  A  third 
stated  that  his  conscience  would  not  permit 
him  to  indict  a  minister  who  had  failed  to  take 
the  oath  for  preaching  the  gospel,  and  there- 
fore was  not  competent  to  sit  as  a  grand  juror, 
especially  as  this  question  would  probably  be 
before  the  jury.  The  court  refused  to  excuse 
them,  stating  that  the  reasons  assigned  by  them 
were  not  valid,  and  that  they  were  not  judges 
of  their  disqualifications.  The  court  then 
charged  the  grand  jury,  and  upon  a  review  of 
the  sections  of  the  Constitution  arrived  at  the 
following  conclusions : 

Ist.  That  the  office  of  any  officer  or  person  referred 
to  in  the  third  section  becomes  vacant  at  once^  by  a 
failore  on  the  part  of  snch  officer  or  person  to  take, 
subscribe,  and  file  the  oath  of  loyalty  in  the  proper 
archive,  within  sixty  days  from  the  4th  day  ot  July, 
1865, 

2d.  That  any  such  officer  or  person,  who,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  said  sixty  days,  shall  hold  or  exer- 
cise his  office  without  haFing  taken,  subscribed,  and 
filed  the  oath  of  loyalty,  is  liable  to  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, or  both. 

Sd.  That  after  the  expiration  of  said  sixty  days,  no 
person  shall  assume  the  duties  of  any  State,  county, 
city,  town,  or  other  office  to  which  he  may  be  ap- 
pointed, otherwise  than  by  a  vote  of  the  people;  and 
no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  practise  as  an  attor- 
ney or  counsellor-at-law ;  and  no  person  shall  be  com- 
petent as  a  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  minister,  elder,  or 
other  cler^man  of  any  religious  persuasion,  sect,  or 
denomination,  to  teach  or  preach,  or  solemnize  mar- 
riages, without  having  first  taken,  subscribed,  and 
filed  the  oath  of  loyalty,  under  the  penalty  of  fine  and 
imprisonment  as  Sefore  stated ;  and, 

4th.  That  persons  taking  the  oath  of  loyalty  false- 
ly, by  swearing  or  affirmation,  are  liable  to  be  ad- 
judged guilty  of  perjury,  and  to  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment in  the  penitentiary  for  a  term  of  not  less 
than  two  years. 

The  Judge  further  added : 

But  I  charge  you  that  it  is  your  sworn  duty  to  en- 
force this  law,  by  presenting  all  offenders  against  its 
provisions^  no  matter  what  their  estate  or  condition. 

Some  or  you,  too,  may  possibly  entertain  similar 
opinions;  but  such  opinions  must  yield  to  the  man- 
dates of  a  law  which  your  oath  requires  you  to  en- 
force, and  which  it  is  not  within  your  competency  to 
repeal  or  invalidate. 

Before  the  adjournment  of  the  court  a  mo- 
tion was  made  to  set  aside  the  rule.  This  mo- 
tioU,  after  argument  on  a  subsequent  day,  was 
overruled  by  the  court. 

The  operation  of  the  law  was  very  unequal. 
In  some  cases  grand  juries  adjourned  without 
finding  indictments  against  a  minister,  teacher, 
corporation  oflicer,  trustee,  deacon,  or  elder.  In 
other  cases  individuals  made  complaints  before 
justices  of  the  peace  against  teachers,  male 
and  female,  who  had  not  taken  the  oath. 
Many  of  the  clergy,  especially  Catholic,  were 
cast  into  prison. 

Maj.-Gen.  Pope,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
Department,  adopted  the  policy  of  withdraw- 
ing the  military  force  as  fast  as  the  people  gave 
a  sign  of  their  wiUingness  to  return  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  courts,  and  to  enforce  and  obey 
the  laws.  In  August,  the  number  of  military 
posts  had  been  reduced  to  less  than  a  dozen, 
which  were  kept  up  chiefly  for  the  protection 


of  Government  property.  Martial  Uw  was 
nowhere  applied  to  any  but  strictly  military 
offences,  and  practically  was,  at  this  early  dav, 
at  an  end. 

On  November  Ist,  the  total  receipts  into  the 
treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
80,  1865,  were  $2,463,909.08,  and  total  ex- 
penditures $1,854,661.77,  leaving  a  balance  in 
the  treasury  of  $609,247.26,  of  which  balance 
$105,535.28  was  in  currency,  and  $503,711.98 
in  Union  military  bonds  and  other  issues  of  the 
State.  The  total  bonded  debt  of  the  State,  ex- 
clusive of  bonds  loaned  the  several  raikoads. 
was  $602,000,  of  which  amount  $402,000  ma- 
tured in  1862  and  1863.  For  these  matured 
bonds,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  January  2, 
1864^  new  bonds,  having  twenty  years  to  run, 
to  the  amount  of  $260,000,  had  been  exchanged. 
The  total  amount  of  bonds  of  the  State  loaned 
to  the  railroads,  including  the  bonds  guaranteed 
by  the  State,  was  $23,701,000,  on  which  the 
accrued  and  unpaid  interest  up  to  January,  1866, 
was  $1,307,780.  Tlie  amount  of  the  war  deht 
of  the  State  reached  $7,546,575.  This  debt 
was  incurred  by  the  State  for  the  payment  of 
the  six  months'  militia,  the  enrolled  militia,  and 
the  different  organizations  called  out  by  the 
order  of  the  Federal  commanders.  Of  the 
gross  amount,  the  sum  of  $3,016,657  had  been 
paid  or  cancelled.  It  was  in  progress  of  pay- 
ment by  the  increased  taxation  upon  persons 
immediately  benefited  by  the  objects  for  which 
the  debt  was  incurred.  It  was  believed  that 
within  two  years  the  entire  debt  would  be  ex- 
tinguished. 

The  railroads  of  the  State  continued  to  pro- 
gress. The  one  from  St  Louis  to  the  western 
State  line,  known  as  the  Pacific  Railroad,  was 
completed  during  the  year.  The  Southwest 
Branch  and  Iron  Mountain  became  by  the  oper- 
ation of  law  the  property  of  the  State;  and  the 
Governor,  in  a  message  to  the  Legislature,  ^e^ 
ommended  its  sale  on  such  terms  as  would  in- 
sure its  completion.  The  liability  of  the  State 
on  account  of  the  road  was  $4,000,000,  with 
overdue  interest  amounting  to  $1,860,000.  The 
construction  of  550  miles  of  road,  in  addition 
to  that  built  on  this  route,  would  connect  St 
Louis  with  Galveston. 

The  Governor  urged  upon  the  Legislature  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
connection  with  the  State  University.  This 
measure  is  required  by  the  new  Constitution. 
The  grant  of  Congress  to  the  State,  for  the  en- 
dowment of  an  Agricultural  College,  amounts 
to  880,000  acres  of  land. 

By  the  new  Constitution,  it  is  provided  that 
the  right  of  suffrage  of  every  male  now  ten 
years  of  age,  shall  depend  upon  his  ability  to 
read  and  write  when  ne  becomes  twenty-wie. 
The  Governor  urges  the  Le^lature  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  power  granted  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  compel  parents  to  send  their  chU- 
dren  to  school.  The  Constitution  also  Q^^ 
the  establishment  and  mdntenance  of  a  State 
University,  with  departments  for  instruction  »n 
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igiicaltve  and  the  nataral  soienoes,  and  a  nor- 
mal professorship.  The  State  Uniyersity  at 
Colnmbia  is  sitaated  in  the  central  and  a  fertile 
portion  of  the  StAte.  The  bnildings  are  lai^ 
sobstantia],  and  elegant,  and  were  erected  wiUi- 
out  cost  to  the  State.  This  institution  is  en- 
dowed with  the  fond  arising  fVom  the  sale  of 
the  land  granted  by  the  act  of  Congress  of 
March  6,  1820,  to  the  State,  for  the  nse  of  a 
seminary  of  learning.  Of  this  fund  $1,000,000 
is  inyested  in  the  stock  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Mlasonri,  and  20,000  in  the  stock  of  tiie  Branch 
Bank  of  Chillicothe.  The  sixth  section  of  the 
ninth  article  of  the  Constitution  requires  that 
this  stock  should  be  sold  or  invested  in  (Jnited 
States  or  other  securities. 

The  University,  notwithstanding  the  small 
amount  derived  for  its  support  from  the  divi- 
dend of  three  per  cent,  per  annum  declared  by 
the  State  Bank,  is  in  a  healthy  and  flourishing 
condition,  mfdntaining  a  high  rank  among  the 
institutions  of  learning  in  the  West. 

The  State  holds  in  trust  for  the  Common 
School  Fund  $678,967.96,  which  is  invested  in 
stock  of  the  State  Bank  of  Missouri.  The  Con- 
stitution requires  that  this  stock  shall  be  sold. 

The  Missouri  Military  Institute,  provided  by 
the  act  of  May  18,  1861,  has  not  been  organ- 
ized. The  Governor  has  not  been  able  to  And 
the  deed  contemplated  by  l^e  eleventh  section 
of  that  act,  the  delivery  of  which  to  the  Gov- 
ernor is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  taking 
effect  of  the  law.  The  buildings  which  were 
erected  by  the  Masonic  Order  at  a  large  cost 
have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  Sie  acts 
.  of  the  public  enemy. 

A  board  of  emigration,  created  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  previous  year,  has  been 
engaged  for  six  months  in  disseminating  in  the 
other  States  and  in  Europe  information  con- 
cerning the  peculiarities  and  capabilities  of  the 
soil  of  the  State,  the  numerous  localities  of  the 
mintttds,  extent  of  timber,  availability  of  water- 
courses, nature  of  the  climate,  and  opportu- 
nities for  education.  The  peaceful  attitude 
which  public  affairs,  soon  after  the  war,  as- 
sumed, greatly  aided  the  people  in  recovering , 
from  their  disasters. 

MORNT,  Ohablbs  Augusts  Louis  Joseph, 
Due  de,  President  of  the  French  Legislative 
body,  bom  in  Paris,  October  28, 1811,  died  in 
that  dty,  March  10,  1865.  His  parentage  was 
purposely  involved  in  mystery,  but  he  is  gener- 
dly  understood  to  have  been  the  illegitimate 
child  of  Queen  Hortense,  the  mother  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  the  Count  de  Flahault,  and  thus 
a  half  brother  of  the  Emperor.  He  was  brought 
up  under  the  care  of  his  grandmother,  Madame 
de  Sousa,  and  was  early  remarked  for  his  pro- 
ficiency in  his  studies  and  the  elegance  of  his 
manners ;  and  to  give  him  a  position  in  society, 
the  Count  de  Momy,  a  nobleman  resident  in 
the  Isle  of  France,  was  induced  to  adopt  him  as 
bis  son,  receiving  the  sum  of  800,000  francs  for 
the  act  At  the  age  of  nineteen  the  young 
Count  was  placed  at  a  military  school,  and 
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after  two  years  received  his  commission  as  sub- 
lieutenant in  a  regiment  of  lancers  then  quar- 
tered at  Fontainebleau ;  here  he  showed  the  ver- 
satility of  his  mind  by  frequenting  the  library 
of  the  palace,  where  for  a  time  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  theological  and  metaphysical 
studies.  He  soon  after  joined  the  French  army 
in  Africa,  where  he  took  part  in  the  expedition 
to  Mascara  and  the  siege  of  Constantine.  At 
Mascara  he  performed  the  feat  of  crossing  the 
whole  army  of  Abd-el-Kader  to  join  that  of 
the  French ;  at  Constantine  he  was  wounded 
with  four  balls,  and  at  the  end  of  the  campaign 
was  nominated  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  for  having  saved  the  life  of  General 
Trezel  beneath  the  walls  of  that  stronghold. 
Li  1837  Queen  Hortense  died,  leaving  Idm  an 
annuity  of  40,000  francs,  and  soon  after  he  re- 
tired from  the  army,  and  with  his  capital 
plunged  into  conunercial  speculations,  his  first 
essay  being  as  a  manufacturer  of  beet-root 
sugar  at  Clermont  He  subsequently  engaged 
in  other  speculations,  vrith  more  or  less  success. 
Li  1843  ne  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  for  Puy-de-Dome,  and,  after  eight 
years'  service,  was  elected  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  when  he  at  once  identified  himself 
with  the  policy  of  Louis  Napoleon.  During 
the  coup  a^etfit  he  was  one  of  the  few  who 
were  in  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor,  and 
was  one  of  his  most  effective  assistants  in  its 
consummation.  After  that  event  he  held  the 
office  of  Minister  of  the  Interior,  being  ap- 
pointed December  2,  1861,  but  resigned  lus 
position  January  23,  1852,  on  account  of  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  Orleans 
family.  Subseonently  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Legislative  oody,  and  from  1854  to  the  time 
of  his  death  officiatea  as  its  president  In  1857 
the  Count  was  sent  to  Bussia  as  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  represent  the  French  Em- 
peror at  the  coronation  of  the  Czar,  when  the 
relations  between  the  two  Governments  were 
restored  to  an  amicable  footing,  and  a  treaty 
of  commerce  negotiated.  During  his  stay  in 
Russia,  M.  de  Morny  married  the  young  and 
wealthy  Princess  Troubetskoi,  who  had  been 
brought  up  at  the  institution  of  the  imperial 
maids  of  honor.  As  a  wedding  present,  he  is 
said  to  have  given  his  bride  diamonds  costing 
2,000,000  francs.  He  also  purchased,  in  the 
name  of  his  wife,  a  seignorial  estate  belonging 
to  the  Sevlosky  family,"  situated  about  twelve 
miles  from  St  Petersburg.  Pohtical  affairs, 
however,  by  no  means  claimed  his  exclusive 
attention;  on  the  contrary,  for  the  last  ten 
years  he  was  associated  in  numerous  industrial 
undertakings,  and  entered  largely  into  im- 
portant speculations  connected  with  railroads, 
canals,  mmes,  credit,  societies,  etc.  He  had 
also  a  decided  taste  for  paintings,  of  which  he 
had  gathered  quite  a  valuable  collection.  Of 
his  political  character,  it  niay  be  said  that  he 
exercised  no  useless  tyranny.  His  strategy 
consisted  in  profiting  by  circumstances,  and  de- 
meaning himself  courteously  toward  those  lie 
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had  pat  down.  The  inflnoDoe  he  had  in  the 
Chamber  proceeded  entirely  from  this  tendency 
of  his  character^  audacity  in  great  moments  of 
crisis,  and  conciliation  when  the  danger  was 
over  and  the  battle  won. 

MORRia  Brevet  Brimdier-General  William 
Walton,  U.  8.  arm j,  colonel  2d  U.  8.  artillery, 
born  at  Ballston  Springs,  N.  Y.,  in  1801,  died  at 
Fort  McHemy,  Baltimore,  Dec.  11, 1865.  He 
came  of  distinguished  ancestors,  whose  names 
had  been  honorably  associated  with  the  history 
of  our  nation  from  its  birth;  entered  West 
Point  at  the  close  of  the  second  War  of  Inde- 
pendence in  1815,  and  graduated  July  1,  1820, 
as  second  lieutenant  of  the  6th  infantry.  With 
that  regiment  he  distinguished  himself  in  Indian 
warfare  near  Council  Bluf^  Iowa,  for  which 
services  he  received  the  promotion  of  first  lieu- 
tenant In  1824  Lieutenant  Morris  was  hon- 
ored by  a  transfer  from  the  in&ntry  to  the  ar- 
tillery; receiving  a  first  lieutenancy  in  the 
4th  regiment  of  the  latter  service.  When 
the  war  with  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida 
began.  General  Thomas  S.  Jessup,  who  had  as- 
sumed command  of  the  army  in  tiie  Creek  Na- 
tion (now  Alabama),  organized  a  battalion  of 
mounted  Creek  volunteers  for  service  adjust 
the  Seminoles,  and  gave  the  command  to  lieu- 
tenant Morris,  with  tlie  volunteer  rank  of  ma- 
jor. At  the  head  of  this  force  M^jor  Morris 
formed  the  advance  of  General  Jessup's  com- 
mand, marching  into  Florida  to  the  assistance 
of  Governor  R.  E.  Call  and  Colonel  Zachary 
Taylor,  and  arrived  in  time  to  take  part  in  the 
"great"  Indian  battie  of  Wahoo  Swamp,  on 
November  21, 1886.  The  battie  was  a  total  de- 
feat for  the  Indians.  They  were  driven  across 
the  Withlacooohee,  with  a  loss  of  fifty  killed, 
while  our  loss  was  only  eight  killed  and  nine- 
teen wounded.  For  his  conduct  on  t^  occa- 
sion Miyor  Mortis  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy 
in  the  4th  artillery,  the  promotion  dating 
December  17,  1886.  He  was  also  engaged  in 
several  other  affairs  with  the  Indians,  the  most 
important  of  which  were  the  batties  of  the 
Okeechobee  (December  25, 1887),  the  affairs  at 
Hatcheeluskee  Creek  (January  27, 1887),  Camp 
Moore,  Clear  River,  Waccassassa,  and  Mosquito 
Inlet  His  conduct  in  those  several  engage- 
ments gained  him  a  brevet  promotion.  His 
brevet,  which  was  that  of  ms^jor,  was  dated 
January  27, 1887  (the  day  of  the  Hatcheeluskee 
affair),  and  read  that  it  was  given  "  for  gallant 
conduct  on  several  occasions,  and  general  effi- 
ciency in  the  war  against  the  Florida  Indians." 

When  the  war  with  Mexico  began,  Captain 
Morris  had  become  irregularly  attadied  to  the 
Judge  Advocate's  department  of  the  army,  and 
though  actively  engaged  and  distinguished  at 
the  batties  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Pd- 
raa,  the  reputation  which  he  won  in  that  war 
was  more  that  of  a  military  lawyer  than  a 
warrior.  During  the  nine  years  of  garrison 
life,  from  1887  to  1846,  he  had  won  a  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  ablest  military  lawyers  in  tiie 
•ervice;  and  after  the  famous  campaign  of 


General  Scott  against  the  dty  of  Meiico  ha^ 
£urly  opened,  Captain  Morris  was  employed  as 
his  legal  talent  rendered  most  appropriate.  He 
was  made  Military  €k>vemo(  and  alcalde  of 
the  city  of  Tampico  on  the  occupation  of  that 
city,  being  removed  shortiy  after  to  assume  the 
same  duties  in  the  more  important  post  of  Pne- 
bla.  Here  he  remained  until  t^e  dose  of  the 
war.  Captain  Morris  was  pronoted  m^or, 
November  4,  1858,  and  attached  to  the  4th 
artillery,  and  placed  on  duty  as  commandoit  of 
Fort  Kearny,  Nebraska  Territory.  He  was  re- 
lieved of  this  command  by  Colonel  D.  S.  Miles 
in  1860,  and  ordered  to  the  command  of  Fort 
Ridgely,  Minn.,  where  he  was  on  duty  until 
shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  Iste 
war,  when  he  was  ordei^ed  to  Fort  McHcn- 
ry,  Baltimore.  He  was  in  command  at  this 
point  on  the  memorable  19tJi  of  April,  when 
the  riots  occurred  in  the  streets  of  that  dty, 
and  he  caused  much  surprise  and  no  li^e  in- 
dignation among  the  secesaonists  by  his  prompt- 
ness in  training  his  guns  on  the  riotous  dtj. 
Here  General  Morris  remained  during  tiie  en- 
tire war,  his  career  marked  by  no  startling 
events,  but  his  conduct  always  distingmshed  by 
firmness,  fortitude,  and  faithfulness. 

It  was  shortiy  after  assuming  command  at 
Fort  McHenry  that  Colonel  Morris  (he  had 
been  promoted  lieutenant-colonel,  May  14, 
1861)  took  the  important  step  of  refiising  to 
answer  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  granted  by  a 
Maryland  judge,  in  order  to  obtain  noseesdon 
of  a  soldier  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  McHenry. 
Against  the  advice  and  arguments  of  all  his 
friends,  legal  advisers  and  fellow  officers,  Colo- 
nel Morris  deliberately  conduded  to  reftise  the 
surrender  of  the  culprit ;  and  though  the  habtat 
corpus  had  not  been  formally  suq>ended,  he  de- 
cided that  the  commencement  of  hostiliti«s 
necessarily  suspended  it.  He  was  the  first  offi 
cer  who  resisted  the  execution  of  the  writ  oi 
Tuibeas  corpus  after  the  war  began,  though 
hasty  historians  have  ^ven  the  credit  to  to- 
eral  B.  F.  Butier.  He  always  acted  with  i 
firmness  only  intensified  by  its  deliberaticm  and 
coolness.  He  possessed  great  perseverance, 
and  was  of  iron  will,  though  mud  mannered 
and  affectionate  to  an  unusual  degree.  He 
was  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  and  dig- 
nified and  courtly  manners.  Colonel  Morris  re- 
ceived his  ftill  promotion  to  the  colonelcy  of 
the  2d  artillery  on  November  1,  1861,  and  his 
brevet  of  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army 
was  dated  June  9,  1862,  "for  meritorious  e»- 
vice." 

MOTT,  Valentine,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent 
American  sur^on,  for  many  years  at  the  head 
of  his  profession  in  the  world,  bom  at  Glen 
Cove,  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  August  20, 
1785,  died  in  New  York  dty,  April  26, 1865. 
His  father.  Dr.  Heniy  Mott,  a  native  of  Hemp- 
stead, L.  I.,  practised  medicine  for  many  yean 
in  New  York,  and  died  in  1840,  at  the  age 
of  88.  Valentine  Mott  received  his  dassica! 
instruction  firom  private  instructors  at  New- 
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towD,  L.  I^  and  in  1804  entered  Oolnmbia 
OoU^  as  a  medical  student,  becoming  a  pri- 
vate pnpil  in  mediciae  at  the  same  time,  of  his 
relative,  Dr.  Valentine  Seaman.  In  1806  he 
was  graduated  M.  D.,  and  proceeded  almost  im«- 
mediatelj  to  Enrope,  where  he  vinted  regularly 
for  months,  St  Thomas',  Bartholomew's,  and 
Guy's  Hospitals,  where  he  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  the  clinical  instruction  of  Abernethy, 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  choos- 
ing the  latter  as  his  private  preceptor,  and 
attending  also  the  lectures  of  Currie  and 
Haighton.  From  London  he  went  to  Edin- 
bnrghf  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Hope, 
Pla^ir,  and  Crregory,  as  well  as  the  prelections 
of  Dngald  Stewart  His  skill  and  mtrepidity 
as  an  operator,  even  at  this  early  period,  began 
to  win  him  renown ;  and  on  his  return  to  the 
United  States  in  1809,  he  was  at  once  called  to 
fill  the  chair  of  surgery  in  Columbia  College. 
This  responsible  position  he  held  with  credit  to 
himself  and  the  college  till  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Columbia  College  was  merged  in  1818 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
when  he  was  immediately  called  to  the  same 
chair  in  the  new  college,  where  he  remained 
till  1826,  when  some  difficulties  arising  between 
the  trustees  and  professors  on  the  principles  of 
coUe^Ate  government,  he  rescued,  withdrew 
from  the  school,  and  with  Drs.  Hosack,  Mitchill, 
Francis,  and  others,  founded  the  "Butgers  Medi- 
cal College,"  which,  however,  was  prevented 
from  further  action  by  the  Legislature,  in  con- 
sequenoe  of  an  alleged  invalidity  of  its  charter, 
after  an  existence  of  four  years.  In  1880  Dr. 
Mott  returned  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  as  Professor  of  Surgery,  where  he 
remained  till  1840,  when  he  became  President 
of  the  Faculty  and  Professor  of  Surgery  and 
Relative  Anatomy  in  the  new  University  Medi- 
cal School.  Of  the  science  of  Belative  Anato- 
my, one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
surgeon*  he  is  considered  the  author.  In  1860 
he  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  his  profes- 
sorship, after  a  service  of  more  than  fifty  years, 
and  was  immediately  elected  Professor  Emeritus. 
In  this  capacity  he  occasionally  lectured  to  the 
daases  during  each  subsequent  year.  He  was 
&e  first  to  introduce  in  this  country  clinical 
instruction  in  surgery. 

But  while  maintaining  a  hi^h  character  as 
a  lecturer  and  teacher  of  surgical  science.  Dr. 
}Aoit  was  winning  a  magnificent  reputation  as 
a  practical  surgeon.  Cool,  calm,  and,  always 
thoroughly  self-possessed,  he  spared  *no  labor 
or  pains  to  make  himself  perfectly  master 
of  the  anatomy  of  whatever  portion  of  the 
body  was  to  be  the  subject  of  his  operations. 
Through  Hfe  it  was  his  uniform  practice  never 
to  perform  an  important  operation  upon'  the 
living  Bubiect  until  he  had  first  performed  it 
on  the  cadaver.  When  but  thirty-three  years 
of  ace,  in  1818,  he  placed  a  ligature  around  the 
bradieo-cephalic  trunk  or  arteria  innominata, 
only  two  inches  frx>m  the  heart,  for  aneurism 
of  the  right  sub-olavian  artery,  for  the  first 


time  in  the  history  of  surgery.  The  patient 
survived  the  operation  twenty-eight  days,  and 
thus  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  this  haz- 
ardous and  thus  far  unparalleled  undertakinff. 
He  discovered  in  this  case  tiiat  though  lUl 
supply  of  blood  to  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
right  arm  was  apparently  out  of^  the  circula- 
tion was  kept  up  oy  the  interoficuJating  blood- 
vessels, the  pulsation  at  the  wrist  maintained, 
and  no  evidence  of  loss  of  vitality  or  warmth 
manifested  in  the  limb.  The  pi^ent  finally 
died  from  secondary  hemorrhage.  In  July. 
1864,  Dr.  A.  W.  Smyth,  of  New  Orleans,  per- 
formed the  operation  suocessftdly,  and  the  pa- 
tient entirely  recovered,,  thus  demonstratmg 
that  it  was  both  possible  and  justifiable. 

In  1828  he  ezsected  the  entire  right  clavicle 
for  malignant  disease  of  that  bone,  where  it 
was  necessary  to  apply  forty  ligatures,  expose 
the  pleura,  and  look  for  arteries  displaced  to  an 
almost  incredible  degree,  by  the  abnormal 
growth  of  a  cancerous  tumor.  This,  the  most 
dangerous  and  difficult  operation  which  can 
be  performed  on  the  human  body,  had  never 
before  been  attempted,  and  though  com- 
pletely successful  (the  patient  still  hving  and 
ei^joying  perfect  health),  it  was  thirty  years  be- 
fore it  was  again  performed,  either  in  Europe 
or  America.  In  1821  he  performed  the  first 
operation  for  osteo-sarcoma  of  the  lower  jaw. 
In  1822  he  introduced  his  original  operation 
for  immobility  of  the  lower  jaw.  He  was  the 
first  surgeon  who  removed  the  lower  jaw  for 
necrosis,  and  the  first  to  tie  successfully  the 

Erimitive  iliac  artery  for  aneurism.  Ottier  of 
is  original  operations  were — cutting  out  two 
inches  of  the  deep  jugular  vein,  inseparably  im- 
bedded in  a  tumor,  and  tying  both  ends  of  the 
vein,  and  closing,  with  a  fine  ligature,  wounds 
of  large  veins  of  a  longitudinal  or  transverse 
kind,  even  where  an  oHve  sliced  piece  had  been 
cut  out.  He  tied  the  common  carotid  artery 
forty-six  times ;  cut  for  stone  one  hundred  and 
sixty -five  times;  and  amputated  nearlv  one 
thousand  limbs.  Sir  Astiey  Cooper,  lus  former 
preceptor,  himself  one  of  the  most  eminent 
surgeons  of  modem  times*  said  of  him :  "  He 
has  performed  more  of  tne  great  operations 
than  any  man  living,  or  that  ever  did  live." 
Yet  it  would  be  doing  a  great  imustice  to  Dr. 
Mott's  memory,  to  intimate  that  he  was  ambi- 
tious to  operate  under  all  circumstances.  No 
surgeon  ever  investigated  his  cases  with 
more  conscientious  care  and  thoroughness,  or 
weighed  with  more  dehberation  the  question, 
"Is  an  operation  necessary? "  That  he  decid- 
ed in  favor  of  operating  when  some  of  his 
associates  hesitated,  as  was  sometimes  the  case, 
was  due  rather  to  his  large  experience  than  to 
an  overweening  fondness  for  the  use  of  the 
knife.  Gift^ed  with  a  constitution  of  remarka- 
ble vigor  and  nerves  of  extraordinary  steadi- 
ness, he  continued  to  operate  with  his  usual 
success,  and  to  lecture  on  surgery  with  great 
ability,  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  decease. 
But  though  surgery  was  his  favorite  depart- 
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ment  of  the  profession,  he  had  also  a  large 
medical  praotioe,  and  was  for  a  series  of  years 
the  favorite  aoconcheur  in  a  large  cirde  of 
&milies  in  New  York.  Unlike  many  practi- 
tioners in  the  decline  of  life,  he  was  always 
ready  to  adopt  any  improvements  in  practice, 
or  any  a<\javants  to  it,  which  bore  the  test 
of  practical  triaL  The  introdnction  of  an- 
a39thetics  was  welcomed  by  him  with  great 
cordiality,  and  perhaps  no  member  of  the 
profession  administered  them  more  freqnentiy. 
or  with  better  general  effect  Though  himself 
the  inventor  of  many  admirable  surgical  and 
obstetrical  instruments,  he  always  manifested 
his  gratification  at  any  successful  inventions  of 
other  surgeons.  In  1886,  wearied  by  his  inces- 
sant labors.  Dr.  Mott  visited  Europe,  and  spent 
two  or  three  years  in  travel  throughout  Great 
Britain,  the  Gontlnenl^  and  the  East.  He  was 
received  with  great  distinction,  his  reputation 
having  preceded  him.  In  Paris  he  was  most 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  great  surgeons  of 
that  capital,  and  exnoyed  the  special  Mendship 
of  the  King  of  the  French,  Louis  Philippe,  and 
his  family.  In  Oonstantinople  he  was  cdlled 
to  remove  a  tumor  from  the  head  of  the  reign- 
ing Sultan,  Abdul  Medjid,  and  was  invested  by 
that  sovereign  with  the  order  of  EInight  of 
Me^ldechi  of  Oonstantinople  for  his  success. 
On  his  return,  he  published  the  results  of  his 
tour  under  the  titie  of  "  Travels  in  Europe  and 
the  East "  (N.  Y^  1842).  and  not  long  after  a 
translation  of  "  Velpeau's  Operative  Surgeryj" 
with  extensive  additions  and  annotations,  m 
four  volumes,  8vo.  Besides  these  works,  Dr. 
Mott  had  published  a  "Sketch  of  the  life  of 
Wright  Post,  M.  D.;"  an  "Anniversary  Dis- 
course before  the  Graduates  of  the  University 
of  New  York"  (1860);  "Discourse  before 
the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Inebriate  Asylum;" 
"Eulogy  on  John  W.  Francis.  M.  D.,  before 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine;"  and 


twenty-five  papers  on  surgical  topics,  many  of 
them  of  great  length,  and  illustrated  vdth  nu- 
merous drawings.  A  selection  of  his  clinical 
lectures,  reported  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Francis,  was 
published  m  1860.  In  1864^  though  neail/ 
ei^ty  years  of  age,  he  accompanied  sever^ 
otner  eminent  physicians  to  Annapolis  and 
elsewhere,  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
starved  and  cruelly  maltreated  Northem  pris- 
oners, and  contributed  his  testimony  to  tiieir 
deplorable  condition. 

literary  and  sdentifio  honors  were  showered 
upon  Dr.  Mott  with  a  liberal  hand.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  M.  D. ;  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  New  York  honored  him  with 
tiie  degree  of  LL.  D. ;  he  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
medical  societies  of  several  of  the  States,  Fel- 
low of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Paris,  of  the 
Clinical  Society  of  Paris,  and  of  the  Medical 
and  Ohirurgical  Societies  of  London  and  Bros- ' 
sels.  Kings  and  Queen's  College  of  Phjsiciaoa 
of  Ireland,  which  has  elected  but  twenty  new 
members  in  two  hundred  years,  elected  him  an 
Honorary  Fellow.  He  had  served  for  many 
years  as  President  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity Medical  College,  and  for  a  considerable 
period  as  President  of  tiie  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
President  of  the  New  York  Inebriate  Asjlm. 
His  death,  which  was  the  result  of  a  very  brief 
illness,  was  induced  by  the  shock  he  ex- 
perienced on  receiving  the  intdligence  of 
President  lincoln's  assassination.  His  genial 
temper,  fine  constitution,  and  temperate  habits, 
had  enabled  him  to  bear  up  under  his  vast  load 
of  care  and  his  constant  and  abundant  labors 
to  a  good  old  age,  with  a  far  greater  measure 
of  health  and  vigor  than  usually  falls  to  the 
lot  of  profession^  men ;  and  when  at  hist  the 
Nestor  of  the  profession  was  takea  aw^,  he 
was  widely  and  almost  universally  monmed 
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NASSAU,  a  German  duchy.  Duke,  Adolf  I., 
bom  July  24, 1817,  succeeded  his  father  on  Au- 
gust 20, 1839.  Heir  apparent  Prince  Wilhelm, 
bom  April  22,  1832.  The  legislature  of  the 
duchy  consists  of  two  Chambers,  meeting  an- 
nually, and  elected  for  the  term  of  six  years. 
Area,  1,802  English  square  miles.  Population 
in  186^  468,811.  Capital,  Wiesbaden,  with  a 
population  of  26,573  inhabitants.  As  to 
their  reli^ous  denominations,  the  inhabitants 
were  divided,  in  1868,  as  follows :  Protestants, 
241,884;  Roman  Catholics,  218,885;  Men- 
nonitea,  104;  German  Catholics.  809;  Israel- 
ites, 7,252.  Contingent  of  Nassau  to  the 
Federal  Army,  6A98. 

NAVY,  CONFEDERATE.  The  surrender 
of  the  naval  vessels  of  the  Confederates  on  the 
rivers  is  related  under  Abmt  Opxbations.    For 


the  facts  relative  to  the  ocean  steamers  iee 
Navy,  U.  S.,  and  Diplomatic  Oobresposdssol 
NAVY,  UNITED  STATEa  Until  the  t^- 
mination  of  hostihties  in  the  spring  of  1865, 
the  six  squadrons,  established  in  the  early  part 
of  the  war,  continued  to  be  mamtained,  mj 
the  Nortti  Atlantic  Squadron,  Rear-Adnnral 
D.  D.  Porter;  the  South  Atlantic  Squadror^ 
Rear- Admiral  J.  A.  Dahlgren;  tiie  East  Gutf 
Squadron,  Acting  Rear-Admiral  0.  K.  Stnb- 
ling;  the  West  Gulf  Squadron,  Acting  Rear- 
Admiral  H.  K.  Thatcher ;  the  Mississippi  FlotiUa, 
Acting  Rear-Admiral  S.  P.  Lee;  and  the  Poto- 
mac Flotilla,  Commander  Foxhall  A.  Pari^- 
In  addition  to  these  there  were  the  osnal  Bqaaa* 
rons  in  foreign  waters,  which,  in  the  summer 
and  autumn,  were  greatly  increased  in  nnmoeff 
and  effectiveness. 
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The  most  important  operations  of  the  navy 
dnrmg  the  year  -were  those  performed  hj  the 
North  Atlantic  Sqnadron,  actmg  in  codperation 
with  the  large  iMid  force  under  Gen.  Terry, 
in  the  snocessftd  attack  npon  Fort  Fisher,  on 
January  18th  and  15th,  of  which,  as  they  were 
intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
first  attack,  in  Decemher,  1864,  a  fall  aooonnt 
was  ^ven,  under  the  head  of  "  Operations  of 
the  United  States  Navy,''  in  our  volume  for 

1864.  Of  this  remarkable  attack  fall  details, 
not  accessible  when  our  narrative  was  written, 
were  included  in  the  documents  accompanjing 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 

1865.  Although  the  vessels  participating  in 
that  engagement  varied  in  size  from  small  gun- 
boats of  five  hundred  tons  to  powerfiil  frifiates 
Eke  the  Wabash  or  Colorado,  or  the  New  iron- 
■ides,  yet  in  weight  of  metal  and  in  the  rapidity 
and  force  of  their  fire  they  probably  exceeded 
any  fleet  that  ever  attacked  fortifications.  The 
accompanying  diagram  illustrates  the  position 
of  every  vessel  in  the  attack,  and  the  manner 
in  which  their  fire  was  concentrated  upon  the 
fort  The  attacking  squadron  numbercKl  forty- 
four  vessels,  mountmg  upward  of  five  hundred 
guns.  Admiral  Porter  aeclared  that  the  same 
fleet  which  was  used  at  Fort  Usher  could  silence 
Fortress  Monroe,  considered  the  strongest  and 
most  important  work  in  the  United  States,  in  a 
day,  and  dismount  all  the  conspicuous  guns; 
and  that  the  iron-dads  could  demolish  all  the 
casemates  in  a  few  hours.  The  result  of  the 
engagement  convinced  him  that  the  old  nuidm, 
that  ''one  gun  on  shore  is  equal  to  many  on 
shipboard,"  was  no  longer  true,  at  least  with 
re^>ect  to  forts  of  earth  or  masonry,  having 
guns  mounted  according  to  the  present  system ; 
and  that  turrets,  similar  to  those  in  monitor 
vessels,  must  be  employed  to  protect  the  guns 
of  land  defences  from  such  a  fire  as  an  effective 
fleet  of  iron-clads  can  concentrate  upon  them. 
In  view  of  the  experience  derived  at  Fort  Usher, 
he  advised  that  all  works  hereafter  constructed 
shall  be  earthworks,  and  that  those  already 
built  shall  be  covered  with  earth,  the  guns  to 
be  mounted  in  monitor  turrets,  which  can  be 
constructed  of  any  tiiickness  of  iron  deemed 
necessary.  In  this  way  only,  he  thinks,  can 
the  advantage  formerly  possessed  by  forts  over 
ships  be  restored.  The  fSall  of  Fort  Rsher  com- 
peued  the  abandonment  by  the  enemy  of  Forts 
Caswell,  Campbell,  and  Shaw,  and  oUier  works 
defending  the  entrances  to  Cape  Fear  River, 
which  were  immediately  occupied  by  the  navy. 
In  February  a  number  of  the  fight-draught  ves- 
•els  ascended  the  river  and  cooperated  with  the 
troops  under  Gens.  Schofield  and  Terry  in  the 
reduction  of  the  strong  works  guarding  the  ap- 
proaches to  Wilmington.  The  capture  of  this 
place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  enabled 
Admiral  Porter  to  reinforce  the  squadron  in 
the  James  Biver.  The  enemy  upon  their  re- 
treat from  Wilmington  took  the  large  iron-clad 
Chickamauga  some  distance  up  the  Cape  Fear 
Elver,  and  sunk  her  across  the  stream  at  Indian 


Wells.  On  March  12th  the  gunboat  Eolus  pass- 
ed safely  up  the  river  and  opened  communi- 
cations with  C^en.  Sherman,  at  FayetteviUe. 
Nothing  else  of  interest  in  which  the  navy  par- 
ticipated occurred  on  this  station  previous  to 
the  termination  of  hostilities.  In  the  latter 
part  of  March  Admiral  Porter  went  up  the 
James  Biver,  to  superintend  whatever  duties 
might  devolve  upon  the  navy  in  the  final  series 
of  battles  around  Petersburg  and  Richmond. 
As  the  operations  were  dmost  exclusively  of  a 
military  character,  his  vessels  were  not  actively 
employed.  After  the  evacuation  of  Bichmond, 
the  gunboats  proceeded  up  the  river,  removing 
torpedoes  and  other  obstructions  to  navigation. 
At  Bichmond  the  unfinished  ram  Texas,  and 
the  tug  gunboat  Beaufort,  were  found  unin- 
jured, ^e  following  vessels  had  been  blown 
up  by  the  enemy:  Virginia,  flagship,  four  guns, 
iron-clad;  Bichmond,  four  guns,  iron-elad; 
Fredericksburg,  four  guns,  iron-clad;  Nanse- 
mond,  two  guns,  wooden;  Boanoke,  one  gun. 
wooden;  Torpedo,  tender;  ShrapneU;  imd 
Patrick  Henry,  school-ship. 

The  operations  of  the  South  Atlantic  Squad- 
ron had  little  of  that  stirring  character  notice- 
able in  former  years  of  the  war.  Admiral 
pahlgren  rendereid  efBcient  service  in  January 
in  transferring  a  part  of  Sherman's  army  to 
Beaufort,  S.  C. ;  and  in  the  succeeding  month  a 
division  of  his  squadron  demonstrated  along  the 
approaches  from  Bull's  Bay  to  Mount  Pleasant, 
with  a  view  of  embarrassing  the  Confederate 
commander  at  Charleston  ana  deceiving  him  as 
to  the  Federal  plan  of  campaign.  The  city  was 
meanwhile  carefully  watched,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  February  18th  it  fell  without  a  struggle 
into  the  hands  of  the  naval  and  military  forces 
of  the  United  States.  Previous  to  their  de- 
parture from  Charleston,  the  enemy  destroyed 
most  of  their  effective  vessels  afloat;  but  the 
ram  Columbia,  which  had  grounded  in  coming 
out  of  her  dock  in  January,  was  left  by  them, 
and  was  floated  on  the  26th  of  ApriL  She  was 
pierced  for  six  guns,  and  was  plated  on  her 
casemate  with  six  inches  of  iron.  Hie  harbor 
was  found  to  be  plentifully  filled  with  obstsuo- 
tions.  and  the  numerous  powerM  earthworks, 
which  had  so  long  defied  the  efforts  of  the  fleet, 
were  uniiyured.  Georgetown  and  other  places 
on  the  coast  were  immediately  occupied  by  the 
gunboats.  On  the  night  of  January  15th,  the 
monitor  Patapsco,  lieut-Com.  Quackenbuah, 
while  en^ea  in  covering  the  scout  and  picket 
boats,  which  were  searching  the  entrance  to 
the  lower  harbor  of  Charleston  for  obstructions 
and  torpedoes,  struck  and  exploded  a  large 
toraedo  on  her  port  side,  and  almost  imme£- 
ately  sank.  Five  oflicers  and  thirty-eight  men 
were  saved,  and  sixty-two  ofiScers  and  men  were 
lost.  Two  other  vessels  were  lost  during  the 
jrear.  The  Dai  Ching  gunboat  having  grounded 
m  the  Combahee  Biver,  under  the  fire  of  a 
Confederate  battery,  was  destroyed  by  her  com- 
mander, after  she  had  been  much  cut  up  and 
her  guns  disabled  in  a  seven  hours'  engagement 
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An  the  offioers  and  orew  were  brought  off  safe- 
.y,  except  five.  On  the  morning  of  March  Ist 
tbe  flaguiip  of  the  squadron,  the  Harvest  Moon, 
having  on  board  Admiral  Dahlgren,  was  stmck 
bj  a  torpedo  while  steaming  down  the  bay  of 
Gfeorgetown,  and  sank  soon  fufter.  Bnt  one 
life  was  lost  The  operations  of  the  East  Gulf 
Sqaadron,  being  far  removed  from  the  seat  of 
war,  were  of  comparatively  little  interest  They 
were  confined  ohieflji  to  petty  expeditions  on 
the  Florida  coast,  the  destrnction  of  salt  works, 
etc  The  record  of  the  Mississippi  and  Potomac 
flotillas  is  eqnaUy  barren  of  stirring  events. 

In  the  Department  of  the  Gn^  the  chief 
interest  centred  around  the  investment  and 
capture  of  the  strong  works  which  defended 
Mobile.  The  naval  force  employed  to  cooperate 
with  the  troops  under  Gen.  Oanby  in  these 
operations  was  early  in  the  year  increased  by 
several  light-draught  iron-clads  detached  from 
the  Mississippi  Squadron,  and  which  were  well 
adapted  to  navigate  the  shallow  waters  of  the 
Mobile  Bay.  A  naval  reconnoissance  on  March 
11th  having  shown  that  the  enemy  had  not 
evacuated  their  works  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  city.  Admiral  Thatcher  covered  the  landing 
of  the  troops  on  the  left  bank  of  fish  Eiver,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  March  and  the  early  part 
of  April  cooperated  in  the  ioint  military  and 
naval  attack  upon  Fort  Alexis  and  Spanish 
Fort  The  upper  bay  was  found  to  be  thickly 
planted  with  torpedoes,  and  a  large  force  was 
employed  in  dragging  for  and  removing  them. 
In  spite  of  these  precautions,  however,  two 
rirer  monitors,  the  Milwaukee  and  Osage,  and 
the  "tin-dad"  Rodolph,  were  destroyed  by 
torpedoes  between  March  28th  and  April  1st, 
the  casualties  amounting  to  twenty-seven.  On 
April  14th  the  gunboat  Sciota  was  lost  by  the 
same  means,  and  during  the  operations  in  the 
bay  several  small  tugs  and  launches  met  a  simi- 
lar fate.  On  the  night  of  April  8th  Fort  Alexis 
aod  Spanish  Fort  yielded  to  the  joint  attack  of 
the  army  and  fleet ;  and  on  the  10th  a  detach- 
ment of  iron-dads,  in  consequence  of  the 
thorough  dragging  of  the  Blakely  River,  moved 
up  nearly  abreast  of  Spanish  Fort,  from  which 
point  Forts  Huger  and  Tracy  were  so  persist- 
entiy  shelled  that  they  were  evacuated  by  the 
enemy  on  the  succeeding  day.  On  the  12th 
the  troops  were  conveyed  across  the  bay  to  at- 
tack Mobile  on  its  west  side,  but  before  any  dem- 
onstration could  be  made  the  city  was  surren- 
dered by  the  mayor.  The  Confederate  army  and 
fleet,  on  evacuating  the  city,  retreated  up  the 
Tombigbee,  whither  preparations  were  makmg 
to  follow  and  attack  them,  when,  on  May  4th,  a 
proposition  was  received  from  Commodore 
Ferrand,  their  naval  commander,  to  surrender 
all  ^e  vessels  in  those  waters.  This  was  ac- 
cepted, and  the  surrender  took  place  on  the 
10th  at  Nanna  Hubba  Blu£^  the  terms  being 
the  same  accorded  by  Qen.  Grant  to  G^en.  Lee. 
Four  vessels  were  surrendered,  the  Morgan, 
Baltic,  Nashville,  and  Black  Diamond,  and  four 
hundred  and   twenty-one   officers   and   men 


were  paroled.  The  Huntsville  and  Tuscaloosa, 
two  powerftil  rams,  were  sunk  in  Spanish 
River  before  the  evacuation  of  Mobile.  Full 
details  of  the  operations  before  Mobile  will  be 
found  under  the  head  of  "  Army  Operations." 
Subsequent  to  the  fall  of  the  city  the  fleet  was 
employed  in  occupying  the  prindpal  forts  along 
the  Gulf  coast;  but  no  fbrther  fighting  took 
place.  On  the  24th  of  April  the  Con^erate  ram 
w .  H.  Webb,  having  run  the  blockade  of  Red 
River,  steamed  rapidly  down  the  Mississippi 
past  New  Orleans,  with  the  intention  of  getting 
out  to  sea  and  making  for  Havana.  So  unex- 
pected was  her  appearance  in  front  of  New 
Orleans,  that  she  received  only  two  shots  in  her 
hull  wlule  passing.  She  was  immediately  pur- 
sued by  a  detachment  of  gunboats,  and  when 
about  twenty-five  miles  below  the  city  wm  en- 
countered by  the  corvette  Richmond,  coming 
up  the  river.  Her  commander,  seeing  escape 
hopeless,  ran  her  on  shore  and  blew  her  up.  Her 
cargo  consisted  of  cotton,  rosin,  and  turpentine. 
The  crew  dispersed  among  the  swamps,  but 
were  eventually  nearly  all  captured. 

Although  in  1864  the  privateers  Alabama, 
Florida,  and  Geor^a,  constituting  the  chief 
naval  force  the  enemy  then  had  afloat,  were 
destroyed  or  captured  by  national  cruisers, 
their  resources  were  not  yet  exhausted.  The 
shipyards  and  foundries  of  Great  Britain 
still  supplied  them  with  vessels  and  guns,  and 
to  the  same  country  they  were  indebted  for 
trained  seamen  and  gunners  in  numbers  idways 
equal  to  the  demand.  Early  in  1865  two  new 
vessels,  of  power  superior  to  those  which  had 
already  so  crippled  our  commerce,  were  put 
into  iJie  service,  and,  but  for  the  vigilance 
of  United  States  naval  officers  and  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war,  might  have  wrought  serious 
mischief.  One  of  these  was  the  iron-dad  ram 
Stonewall,  Captain  Page,  originally  built  for 
the  Danish  Government,  and  subsequentiy  pur- 
chased by  the  rebels.  Some  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing an  armament  and  crew  was  at  first  ex- 
perienoed,  but  in  January  she  was  met  by  an 
English  steamer  off  the  coast  of  France,  and 
her  armament,  which  was  made  in  En^and, 
with  supplies  for  a  cruise  and  an  English  crew, 
were  transferred  to  her.  When  fully  equipped 
and  manned  she  was  a  formidable  antagonist, 
having  a  heavy  ram  projecting  from  her  bow, 
and  two  turrets,  mounting  one  three  hundred 

gound  rifle  gun  and  two  others  of  less  calibre, 
he  was  easuy  managed,  and  could  steam  at  the 
rate  of  ten  Imots  an  hour.  On  February  4th 
the  Stonewall  arrived  at  Ferrol,  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Spain,  where  she  received  some 
slight  repairs,  and  probably  took  in  additional 
supplies.  About  ttus  time  the  U.  S.  vessels 
Magara  and  Sacramento,  which  had  received 
tidings  of  her  whereabouts,  arrived  at  the  neigh- 
boring port  of  Corunna,  and  kept  a  strict  watch 
over  her  movements.  Notwithstandin'g  their 
superiority  in  numbers  and  guns,  so  formidable 
dia  the  iron-dad  seem  likely  to  prove  in  a  contest 
with  the  wooden  vessels,  that  the  two  sides  were 
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about  eqnallj  matched.  In  smooth  water  the 
Stonewall,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
she  could  be  turned,  probably  had  the  advan- 
tage, while  under  otJier  circumstances  the  su- 
periority rested  with  her  adversaries.  Thus 
matters  remained  for  several  weeks,  no  occa- 
sion oflfering  when  both  sides  were  willing  to 
risk  an  engagement  In  the  latter  part  of 
March  the  Stonewall  eflfected  her  escape  from 
Ferrol,  and  put  into  Lisbon  on  the  27th,  being 
followed  thimer  by  the  Niagara  and  Sacramento. 
She  was  immediately  ordered  away  by  the 
Portuguese  authorities,  and  the  United  States 
vessels  were  required  to  remain  twenty-four 
hours  after  her  departure.  While  attempting 
to  change  their  anchorage  in  the  Tagus,  the 
vessels  were  fired  upon  from  Belem  Castle,  -un- 
der the  supposition  that  they  were  attempting 
to  run  out  and  follow  in  the  traces  of  the  Stone- 
wall before  the  twenty-four  hours  had  expired. 
Fortunately  no  lives  were  lost,  and  ample 
apology  was  rendered  for  the  outrage  by  the 
Portuguese  Government  Oaptdn  Craven, 
commanding  the  Niagara,  was  subsequently 
court-martialed  for  neglecting  to  attack  the 
Stonewall. off  Ferrol,  and  sentenced  to  two 
years'  suspenuon  from  duty.  This  sentence  was 
set  aside  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Upon 
leaving  Lisbon  the  Stonewall  proceeded  to 
Teneriffe  and  thence  to  Havana,  where  she  ar- 
rived on  May  11th.  On  the  28th  Acting  Rear- 
Admiral  Godon  arrived  at  Havana  with  the 
squadron  destined  for  the  Brazil  station,  to- 
gether with  several  iron-clads,  and  soon  after- 
ward the  Stonewall  was  surrendered  by  her 
commander  to  the  Spanish  authorities.  She 
was  subsequently  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
United  States  by  tne  Spanish  Government,  and 
conveyed  to  Washington. 

The  Shenandoah,  the  second  of  the  two  ves- 
sels above  referred  to,  was  built  in  Glasgow,  in 
1868,  and  caUed  the  Sea  King.  Her  registered 
tonnage  was  seven  hundred  and  ninety  tons,  her 
framework  being  iron  witJi  wood  planking; 
and  she  was  propelled  by  engines  of  two  hun- 
dred horse  power.  She  was  ori^^nally  owned 
by  William  Wallace,  of  London,  and,  like  so 
many  other  rebel  vessels,  was  entirdy  of  British 
origin  and  equipment  In  September,  1864, 
she  was  sold  to  Richard  Wright,  of  Liverpool, 
and  soon  after  cleared  in  ballast  at  London,  as 
an  ordinary  merchant  vessel,  for  Bombay.  In 
the  mean  time,  another  vessel,  called  the  Laurel, 
of  Liverpool,  was  taking  on  board  all  the  neces- 
sary armament,  stores,  etc.,  several  Confederate 
officers,  and  a  large  number  of  men.  On  the  same 
day  that  the  Sea  King  sailed  from  London  for 
Bombay,  the  Laurel  sailed  from  Liverpool  for 
Nassau.  The  two  vessels  met  at  Madeira,  and 
thence  proceeded  in  company  to  an  island  near 
by,  where,  within  Portuguese  waters,  the  ar- 
mament and  men  were  speedily  transferred 
from  the  Laurel  to  the  Sea  King,  both  vessels 
being  still  under  the  British  flag.  The  Sea  King 
was  then  renamed  Shenandoah,  hoisted  the  rebd 
^ag,  and  set  forth  on  her  piratical  cruise,  under 


the  command  of  J.  I.  Waddell,  formerly  ot  tlie 
U.  S.  navy.  Her  armament  consisted  of  ax 
guns,  viz.,  four  68-pounders  and  two  82- 
pounders,  with  a  full  crew  of  British  sailors. 
The  first  heard  of  her  after  she  left  Madeira 
was  that  she  had  destroyed  a  few  vessels  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Island  of  St.  Helena.  Her 
next  performance  was  to  double  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  cruise  around  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  and  the  Straits  ^f  Sunda.  She  then 
made  her  appearance  in  ihe  port  of  Melbonmc, 
Australia,  and  having  coaled,  provimoned,  and 
received  a  reinforcement  of  men,  sailed  on 
February  8th  for  the  North  Pacific,  where, 
between  April  1st  and  July  1st,  she  destroyed 
and  bonded  twenty-nine  vessels,  thus  entirely 
breaking  up  the  whaling  season  in  that  qnarter. 
Although  notified  by  some  of  his  victims  that 
the  Confederate  armies  had  surrendered,  Waddell 
gave  no  heed  to  the  intelligence,  but  continned 
his  work  of  destruction  until  four  months  after 
the  fall  of  Richmond,  when  he  was  advised  by 
an  English  vessel  that  Lee  was  on  parole  and 
Davis  a  prisoner.  Nothing  remained  for  the 
Shenandofidi  after  this  but  to  return  for  refiige 
to  the  country  of  her  origin,  and  on  November 
6th  she  cast  anchor  in  the  Mersey.  Capt. 
Waddell  having  in  a  formal  letter  surrendered 
his  vessel  to  the  English  Government,  she  was 
by  the  latter  given  up  to  the  American  consnl 
at  Liverpool.  The  depredations  of  the  Shen- 
andoah upon  American  commerce  naturally 
formed  the  subject  of  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence with  Great  Britain,  from  which,  though 
it  was  clearly  ^hown  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment, if  disposed  to  do  so,  might  have  pre- 
vented the  sailing  or  the  refitting  of  cruisers  at 
various  times  during  the  war,  no  practical  re- 
dress  seems  to  have  been  obtained. 

From  the  commencement  to  the  termination 
of  the  war,  about  thirty  vessels  of  all  descrip- 
tions were  fitted  out  by  the  enemy  to  prey  upon 
American  conmierce ;  and  although  out  seven 
of  these,  viz.,  the  Sumter,  Nashvme,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  TaUahassee,  and  Shenandoah, 
were  in  any  respect  formidable,  their  operations 
were  disastrous  to  our  mercantile  navy  afloat, 
and  almost  broke  up  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
country.  Careftd  statistics  show  that  dunng 
the  war  275  vessels,  of  nearly  100,000  tons  in 
the  aggr^te,  were  c^turod  by  these  pn- 
vateers.  These  comprised  4  steamers,  78  ships, 
43  brigs,  82  barks,  and  68  schooners.  The  value 
of  the  vessels  and  their  cargoes  it  is  not  easf  to 
compute,  but  it  amounted  to  many  millions. 

Gn  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  vessels  cap- 
tured and  sent  to  United  States  admiralty  courts, 
for  abjudication,  from  May  1, 1861,  to  the  doae 
of  the  war,  was  1,149,  of  which  there  were  steam- 
ers, 210;  schooners,  569;  sloops,  189;  ships,  13; 
brigs  and  brigantmea,  29;  barks,  25;  yachte, 
2;  small  boate,  189;  rams  and  iron-clads,  o; 
gunboats,  torpedo  boats,  and  armed  schocm- 
era  and  sloops,  10 ;  class  unknown,  7— maK- 
ing  a  total  of  1,149.  The  numbers  of  vesMW 
burned,  wrecked,    sunt   and  otherwise  (W- 
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etrojed  dnring  the  same  time  were :  steamers, 
85;  schooners,  IH;  sloops,  82;  ships,  2;  brigs, 
2;  barks,  4;  small  boats,  96;  rams,  5;  iron- 
clads, 4;  gonboats,  torpedo  boats,  and  armed 
schooners  and  sloops,  11;  total,  365 — ^making 
the  whole  nnmber  of  vessels  captured  and  de- 
stroyed, 1,504.  Daring  the  war  of  1812  the 
naval  vessels,  of  which  there  were  801  in  ser- 
vice at  the  dose,  made  291  captures.  There 
w(ffo  61 T  commissioned  privateers,  and  their 
captures  numbered  1,428.  Nearly  all  the  cap- 
tures of  value  in  the  recent  war  were  vessels 
bunt  in  so-called  neutral  ports,  and  fitted  out 
and  freighted  for  the  purpose  of  running  the 
blockade.  The  gross  proceeds  of  property  cap- 
tured since  the  blockade  was  instituted,  and 
condemned  as  prize  prior  to  the  Ist  of  J^ovem- 
ber,  1866,  amount  to  $21,829,643.96;  costs  and 
eirpenses,  $1,616,223.96;  net  proceeds  for  dis- 
tribution, $20,601,927.69.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  there  were  a  number  of  important  cases 
still  before  the  courts,  whidi  will  largely  in- 
crease these  amounts.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  estimates  that  the  value  of  ttie  1,148  cap- 
tured vessels  will  not  be  less  than  $24,600,000, 
and  of  the  856  vessels  destroyed  at  least 
$7,000,000,  making  a  total  valuation  of  not  less 
than  $31,500,000,  much  of  which  was  British 
property. 

As  early  as  the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher,  which 
sealed  the  last  of  the  Atlantic  ports  easily  ac- 
cessible to  blockade-runners,  measures  were 
taken  for  the  reduction  of  the  squadrons  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  But  this  process,  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  gradual,  was  pushed  forward  so 
rapidly  after  me  overthrow  of  the  rebellion  in 
April  and  May,  that  at  the  dose  of  the  latter 
month  the  entire  force  remaining  in  domestic 
waters  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  vessels. 
Early  in  July,  this  force  was  fhrther  reduced 
to  thirty  steamers,  which,  with  storeships  and 
tenders,  comprised  the  entire  squadrons  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  In  June,  the  North 
and  South  Atlantic  Souadrons  were  consolidated 
iato  one,  known  as  iLe  Atlantic  Squadron,  and 
commanded  by  Acting  Rear- Admiral  Badford, 
who,  in  June,  was  succeeded  by  Commodore 
Joseph  Lanman.  A  similar  consolidation  of 
the  two  Gulf  Squadrons  was  effected,  Admiral 
Thatcher  remaining  In  com  maud.  On  July  8 1  st 
the  Potomac  Flotilla  passed  out  of  existence, 
and  on  August  14th  the  Mississippi  Squadron, 
whidi  had  been  gradually  reduced,  was  wholly 
discontinued.  AUuding  to  the  extensive  scale 
on  which  the  reductions  had  been  made,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  his  last  annual  report, 
said:  "There  were  in  the  several  blockading 
squadrons  in  January  last,  exclusive  of  other 
duty,  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  vessels, 
and  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-five 
guns.  There  fu^e  now  but  twenty-nine  vessels 
remaining  on  the  coast,  carrying  two  hundred 
and  ten  guns  exdusive  of  howitzers.  Disposi- 
tion has  been  made  of  all  the  others.  Some 
of  the  vessels  are  liud  up  in  ordinary,  some 
with  their  crews  are  on  foreign  service,  but 


many  have  been  sold,  and,  with  most  of  the 
men  that  were  actively  engaged  in  hostile  op- 
erations, are  now  employed  in  peaceful  occupa- 
tions." At  the  commencement  of  Decomt^r. 
1866,  when  this  was  written,  of  the  great  naval 
armament  which  had  been  employ^  in  over- 
throwing the  enemy  and  maintaining  the  na- 
.tional  dignity  abroad,  there  were  in  actual 
commission  but  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
vessds  of  all  descriptions. 

The  domestic  troubles  of  the  country  having 
been  appeased,  measures  were  at  once  taken  to 
reestablish  or  strengthen  the  various  foreign 
squadrons.  These,  though  not  greatly  increa^ 
over  former  years,  either  in  the  number  of  ves- 
sels Of  of  guns,  were,  nevertheless,  from  the  supe- 
riority of  steam  over  sails  for  naval  war- vessels, 
and  the  improvement  and  new  patterns  of  ord- 
nance, of  greatly  augmented  efficiency  and 
power.  Four  foreign  squadrons,  the  European, 
the  Brazilian,  the  East  India,  and  the  Pacific, 
were  on  a  permanent  footing  at  the  dose  of 
1865jand  measures  were  in  progress  to  revive 
the  West  India  Squadron,  on  account  of  the 
proximity  of  those  waters  to  the  United  States, 
and  of  our  intimate  commerdal  relations  with 
the  islands  therein.  It  was  also  proposed  to  make 
considerable  additions  to  the  Pacific  Squad- 
ron and  ultimately  to  divide  it,  in  view  of  the 
extensive  limits  of  the  station  and  the  rapidly 
developing  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the 
South  American  republics. 

After  recapitulating  the  facts  connected  with 
the  expansion  of  the  navy,  between  1861  and 
1866,  from  insignificant  proportions  to  an  al- 
most unexampled  size  and  power,  and  the  prin- 
cipal achievements  performed  by  it,  the  Secre- 
tary, in  his  last  annual  report,  gives  the  foUow- 
ing.interesting  statistics : 

Three  hnodred  and  twenty-two  officers  traitorously 
abandoned  the  service.  The  embarrassment  caused 
by  these  desertions  in  the  moment  of  trial  was  tem- 
porary. Better  men  from  the  merchant  marine,  edu- 
cated and  vastljr  more  effident,  promptly  volunteered 
their  services,  in  many  instances  at  ^at  pecuniary 
sacrifice,  to  fight  the  oattles  of  the  union.  About 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  of  these  gallant  and 
generous  spirits  have,  after  examination,  received 
appointments  and  been  employed  in  the  navy.  Most 
of  the  volunteer  officers  have  received  an  honorable 
discharge,  and  returned  to  their  peaceful  professiond 
pursuits. 

From  seven  thousand  six  hundred  men  in  service 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion,  the  number 
was  increased  to  fifty-one  thousand  five  hundred  at 
its  close.  In  addition  to  these^  the  aggregate  of  arti- 
sans and  laborers  employed  m  the  navy  yards  was 
sixteen  thousand  dght  hundred  and  eighty,  instead 
of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fortv-four  pre- 
viously in  the  pay  of  the  Government.  I^his  is  ex- 
clusive of  those  employed  in  the  private  ship  yards 
and  establishments,  under  contracts,  constituting  an 
almost  equal  aggregate  number.  Two  hundred  and 
eight  vessels  have  been  commenced  and  most  of 
them  fitted  for  service  during  this  period.  A  few  of 
the  larger  ones  will  require  still  further  time  for  com- 
pletion. Ody  steamers,  the  propellers  also  having 
sailing  pow^r,  have  been  built  bv  the  Government 
during  my  aidministration  of  the  department. 

Since  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  four  hundred  and 
eighteen  vessels  hare  been  purchased,  of  which 
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three  hundred  and  thirteen  were  steamers ,  at  a  cost 
of  $18,866,681.88,  and  of  these  there  have  been  sold 
three  hundred  and  forty  yessels,  for  which  the  Got- 
eminent  has  receired  $5,621,800.27. 

With  the  dose  of  the  war  it  became  neces- 
sary to  take  measures  for  laying  np  the  iron- 
dad  vessels  which  were  already  afloat,  and 
those  approaching  completion.  As  firesh  water 
is  indispensable  for  the  preservation  of  this 
class  of  vessels,  and  as  none  of  the  navy  yards 
possessed  this  requisite,  the  Secretary  was  in- 
duced, in  the  absence  of  any  Congressional  ap- 
propriation for  a  suitable  dock  yard  or  station 
in  fresh  water,  to  select  League  Island,  in  the 
Delaware  Eiver,  which  a  committee,  appointed 
in  1862,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress,  had 
reported  the  most  suitable  location  for  a  new 
J&^l  "so  far  as  iron  vessels  are  concerned.' ' 
To  this  place  were  accordingly  conveyed  from 
time  to  time  during  the  year  all  the  iron-dads 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  not  in  commission.  On  the 
Mssissippi  River,  where  there  is  as  yet  no  pub- 
lic navy  yard,  the  station  at  Mound  City  has 
been  retained,  and  the  iron-clads  belonging  to 
the  Mississippi  Squadron  have  there  their  head- 
quarters. Several  vessels  of  this  class  which 
were  built  at  St.  Louis  and  attached  to  the 
West  Gulf  Squadron,  where  they  rendered 
good  service,  particularly  in  the  Bay  of  Mobile, 
have  been  laid  up  at  Algiers,  opposite  New  Or- 
leans. In  view  of  the  great  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  League  Island,  and  the  contracted 
and  altogether  insuffident  area  of  the  Phila- 
delphia navy  yard  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
has  strongly  urged  the  transfer  of  the  latter  to 
the  former  place.  On  July  22, 1865,  the  iron- 
clad ram  Dunderberg,  commenced  three  years 
previous  at  the  ship  yard  of  W.  H.  Webb  in 
New  York,  was  successfully  launched.  In  size, 
in  strength,  in  offensive  power  by  means  of  her 
armament  and  ram,  and  in  her  almost  com- 
plete impregnability,  she  is  perhaps  the  most 
formidable  vessd  ever  constructed;  and,  al- 
though destined  to  be  completed  long  after  the 
termination  of  the  recent  rebellion,  she  will 
prove  of  inestimable  value  as  an  engine  of 
offence  or  defence  ia  any  future  struggle. 
While  due  care  has  been  taken  to  render 
the  Dunderberg  safe  in  a  heavy  sea-way,  the 
prime  necessity  of  offering  the  utmost  resist- - 
ance  to  the  missiles  of  an  enemy  has  not  been 
neglected.  For  this  end  the  advantage  of  an 
angular  surface  to  receive  the  enemy's  fire  has 
been  combined  with  a  great  mass  of  timber  and 
the  protective  powers  of  four  and  one-half 
inch  solid  armor  plating.  In  her  general  ap- 
pearance die  resembles  a  huge  fort  embrasured 
for  a  score  of  the  heaviest  ordnance  yet  placed 
upon  the  deck  of  any  vessel,  and  her  magnitude 
and  novel  design  are  rendered  pleasing  to  the 
eye  by  her  spars  and  outward  fittings.  The 
hull  contains  several  thousand  feet  of  solid  tim- 
ber of  the  finest  quality  and  choicest  selection. 
The  bottom  is  flat,  the  sides  angular,  extremely 
sharp,  and  surmounted  by  a  casemate  in  which 
are  to  be  placed  dzteen  guns,  although  it  is 


Eierced  for  twenty-one.  The  hull  is  built  in 
lyers  of  square  logs,  securely  bolted  together, 
having  no  openings  between  them,  and  is 
caulked  inside  as  well  as  outside.  This  massive 
structure  is  strongly  trussed  with  diagonal 
braces  of  iron  fjBistened  inside  of  the  solid  ^me, 
securely  strengthening  her,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  seems  almost,  impossible  that  die 
could  be  damaged  by  any  ordinary  disaster. 
The  hull  is  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  four 
inches  in  extreme  length,  and  seventy-two  feet 
ten  inches  extreme  beam.  The  main  hold  is 
twenty-two  feet  seven  and  a  half  inches  in 
depth.  Her  tonnage  is  set  down  by  the  navd 
authorities  in  the  register  as  five  thousand  and 
ninety  tons.  The  ram  is  a  portion  of  the  diip 
itself  being  literally  the  bow  fashioned  into  a 
hu^  beak.  To  form  this  ram  the  vessel  is  a 
solid  mass  of  timber  from  her  stem  backward 
fifty  feet,  rendering  it  impossible  for  any  shock 
to  break  it  off.  It  is  arranged  with  a  wrou^t- 
iron  jacket  or  front-piece  to  protect  it,  not  ^y 
from  shot  but  fi*om  abrasion  in  contact.  The  side 
armor  is  of  the  best  hammered  iron  plates,  throe 
and  a  half  inches  in  thickness,  and  screw- 
bolted  to  the  armor  cushion  by  one  and  a  half 
inch  bolts.  The  plates  are  placed  v^licaUy, 
and  not  horizontally,  as  is  tlie  case  with  the 
iron-clad  vessels  of  Europe.  The  armor  which 
covers  the  casemate  is  four  and  a  half  inches  in 
thickness,  and  is  also  placed  vertically  on  the 
sloping  sides.  The  top  of  the  casemate  wiD 
have  a  light  bomb-proof  armor.  The  main 
deck  outside  of  the  casemate  will  be  covered 
vrith  thick  armor,  and  will  be  secured  to  the 
deck  by  three-quarter  indi  iron  bolts  with 
counter-sunk  heads.  The  armor  will  extend 
out  over  the  shdf  which  serves  as  a  protecdon 
to  the  screw  and  the  two  rudders.  The  case- 
mate is  constructed  of  square  logs,  each  one 
foot  in  thickness,  built  up  to  the  hei^t  of 
seven  feet,  and  covered  over  with  a  bomb-proof 
deck  on  which  it  was  origindly  intended  to 
place  two  turrets,  similar  to  those  in  use  on 
board  of  the  monitors.  The  casemate  will  con- 
tain twelve  to  fourteen  eleven-inch  Dahlgren, 
and  four  fifteen-inch  Hodman  smooth-bore  guns, 
making  it  the  heaviest  armament  of  its  number 
ever  placed  on  the  deck  of  any  vesseL 

The  following  table  recapitulates  the  general 
dimensions  of  this  formidable  v^sd : 

Extreme  length 890feet  4tnctaMw 

EitremebcMn 78    **    10     •* 

Depth  of  main  hold »    **     T     « 

Height  of  casemate T    *     •     * 

Lengthofram 60    ^* 

Draught  when  ready  for  sen. ....     21    ** 

DiBplflccment 7,000  tons. 

Tonnage 6sOW    • 

Weight  of  iron  armor 1,000    ** 

IHmentioru  qf  Buffing  Boaei%  <fo. 

C7linder8(two\each lOOfaiehes. 

Stroke  of  pistons 45   ** 

Boilers— 0  main  and  2  donkej. 

Depth  of  boilers ISfeet 

Height  of  boilers 17  feet « tivlket. 

Front  of  boilers 81    **  «     " 

Weight  of  boilers ^COtons. 

Boiler  snrfkoe 80,000  ibet. 

Qratosurfcce l,ao«   " 
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OondeiiBer  snr&oe 12,000  square  feet  ninety-five  koots  a  day,  and  a  minimum  rate 

SSTAS?^"rr::::;:::::     ^'^ku»t  of  ahmidred  and  fourteen. 

Weight  of  propdier 84^0  pounds.  The  navy  yards  now  in  active  use  are  those 

?!?^,^^®~^"^°^^'' I'SSSl?™  at  Ejttery,  Me.;  Charlestown,  Mass.;  Brook- 

s^1KS2?iJS'w;^::::::::::  tftW  lyn,  N.  Y.  ;   PhOadelphia,  Pa.;    Washington, 

J>,  0. ;  and  Mare  Island,  Oal. ;  besides  those  at 
Some  interesting  facts  and  statistics  concern-  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Pensacola,  Fla.,  which  suf- 
mg  the  comparative  healthiness  of  iron-dads  fered  considerably  daring  the  time  they  were 
and  wooden  vessels  are  ^ven  in  the  report  of  in  the  hands  of  the  rebds.  Secretary  Welles 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Sur-  complains  that  they  are  all  of  limited  area,  and 
gery,  which  accompanies  the  annual  report  of  insufficient  for  our  present  navy.  **  Not  one 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  An  exammation  of  them,"  he  says,  "presents  the  full  requisite 
of  the  sick-reports,  covering  a  period  of  over  conveniences  and  facilities  for  promptly  fitting 
thirty  months,  shows  that  so  far  from  being  out,  in  a  rapid  and  efficient  manner,  more  than 
unhc^thy,  there  was  less  sickness  on  board  a  single  vessel  at  a  time.  Vessels  which  ought 
tiie  monitor  vessels  than  on  the  same  number  of  to  be  repaired  in  three  months  are  often  de- 
wooden  ships  with  an  equal  number  of  men,  tained  for  a  year,  and  offic-ers  ordered  to  their 
and  in  similarly  exposed  positions.  Not  less  ships,  which  should  be  ready  for  sea,  have  been 
valuable  testimony  respecting  the  offensive  kept  waiting  for  months  at  great  expense  to 
power  and  ooaworthy  qualities  of  iron-clads  of  themselves  and  the  country,  and  to  the  iiyury 
the  type  of  the  Monadnock,  which  is  double  of  the  service.  There  is  not  a  pubho  yard 
torreted,  carries  four  guns,  and  has  a  tonnage  where  an  iron  vessel  can  be  constructed,  an 
of  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  tons,  is  af-  iron  plate  made,  or  where  shafting  can  be 
forded  in  a  report  of  Admiral  Porter,  written  forged,  or  steam  madiinery  manufactured,  ex- 
soon  after  the  faU  of  Fort  Fisher.  Speaking  of  cept  on  a  moderate  scale ;  nor,  with  the  excep- 
&6  conduct  of  the  monitors  in  a  gale  off  New  tion  of  Mare  Island,  in  Oalifornia,  and  Norfolk, 
Inlet,  he  said :  "The  smaller  monitors,  Mahopao  have  we  a  navy  yard  with  sufficient  room  to 
and  Oanonicus,  at  times  almost  disappeared  erect  the  necessary  works  for  even  present 
from  sight,  and  the  commander  of  the  former  wants.  England,  beades  her  great  public  navy 
v^sel  complained  of  discomfort,  owing  to  the  yards,  with  which  ours  can  bear  no  comparison, 
decks  leaking;  but  the  vessels  were  in  no  danger  possesses  even  several  private  establishments, 
at  any  time.  As  to  the  Monadnock,  she  could  m  each  of  which  there  are  more  mechanical 
ride  out  a  gale  at  anchor  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  appliances  than  are  possessed  by  our  whole 
She  is  certainly  a  perfect  success,  so  far  as  the  country."  Entertuning  such  opinions,  he 
hull  and  machinery  are  concerned,  and  is  only  recommends  the  enlargement  of  the  yards  at 
defective  in  some  minor  details,  which,  in  the  Charlestown  and  Brooklyn,  the  rebuilding  of 
bnilding  of  these  vessels,  require  the  superin-  those  at  Norfolk  and  Pensacola,  the  comple- 
tendence  of  a  thorou^  seaman  and  a  practical  tion  of  that  of  Mare  Island,  and  the  transfer  of 
and  ingenious  man.  The  Monadnock  is  capable  that  at  Philadelphia  to  League  Island.  Con- 
ef  crossing  the  ocean  alone  (when  her  com-  gross,  however,  has  taken  no  measures  to  carry 
passes  are  ac^usted  prm)erly\  and  could  de-  out  these  suggestions,  and  the  outbreak  of  a  new 
stroy  any  vessel  in  the  Frencn  or  British  navy,  war,  a  few  years  hence,  would  find  the  coun- 
lay  their  towns  under  contribution,  and  return  try  as  inadequately  supplied  with  proper  navy 
again  (provided  she  could  pick  up  coal)  without  yards  and  fadlities  for  building  or  repmring 
fear  of  being  followed.  She  certdnly  could  ships  as  at  the  commencement  of  1861. 
dear  any  harbor  on  our  coast  of  blockaders  in  The  Naval  Academy,  which  in  1861  was 
case  we  were  at  war  with  a  foreign  power."  temporarily  removed  from  Annapolis,  Md.,  to 
Elsewhere,  in  the  same  report,  he  says,  that  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  was  ui  September,  1865,  re- 
a  fight  the  Monadnock  would  prove  more  than  stored  to  its  quarters  in  the  former  place,  and 
a  match  for  the  New  Ironsides,  which  has  been  at  the  close  of  the  year  contained  four  hundred 
oonddered  the  most  powerftil  vessel  in  the  and  fifty-one  midshipmen.  In  October  Admi- 
navy.  A  fhrther  test  of  the  sea-^ing  qualities  ral  Porter  succeeded  Commodore  Blake  as 
of  tiie  Monadnock  was  afforded  m  her  voyage  superintendent.  The  present  buildings,  designed 
around  Cape  Horn,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  originally  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  midship- 
tbe  Pacific  Squadron.  In  the  roughest  weather  men,  being  wholly  inadequate  to  accommodate 
she  behaved  in  a  manner  to  excite  the  admira-  the  large  number  of  pupils,  additional  buildings 
tion  of  all  who  witnessed  her  performances,  and  grounds  are  imperatively  needed.  The  cost 
"  In  the  long  seas  of  the  Pacific,"  says  Com-  of  these  is  estimated  by  the  late  superintendent 
mander  Rodgers,  "  I  observed  that  the  Monad-  at  $800,000.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  view 
nock  took  very  little  water  on  her  decks,  rising  of  the  temptations  thrown  in  the  way  of  students 
above  the  waves  easily  and  buoyantly."  He  by  the  location  of  the  school  in  the  midst  of  a 
further  reported  that  her  machinery  worked  large  town,  recommends  some  other  dte  on  Ches- 
weDj  with  the  exception  of  a  temporary  disor-  apeake  Bay.  The  report  of  the  board  of  visitors 
der  m  one  of  her  condensers,  which  was  soon  for  1864  shows  that  many  of  the  boys  entering 
repaired ;  and  also  that  she  made  good  speed,  the  school  have  neither  die  mental  nor  physical 
luling  at  a  maximum  rate  of  a  hundred  and  qualities  to  fit  them  for  the  naval  service,  and 
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are  obliged  to  leave  before  the  coudasion  of 
the  course.  A  e^cial  department  for  mstrno- 
tion  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  naval  en- 
pineery  is  now  connected  with  the  school. 
With  a  view  of  improving  the  quality  of  the 
enlisted  men  in  the  navy,  the  apprentice  system 
has  been  revived,  and  as  an  indncement  to  par- 
ents to  send  their  boys  for  instruction  in  sea- 
manship, it  is  recommended  that  half  the  an- 
nual appointments  to  the  Naval  Academy  be 
made  m>m  among  the  naval  apprentices  who 
have  served  two  years  on  boaM  of  a  practice 
ship.  By  this  plan,  it  is  believed,  the  phyacal 
standard  of  the  midshipman  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved, while  a  better  class  of  boys  will  be  ob- 
tained for  naval  apprentices. 

The  naval  pension-fund  on  January  1,  1866, 
amounted  to  about  $10,000,000,  and  in  July 
last  it  pdd  as  interest,  in  currency,  the  sum  of 
$292,783.69.  This  fond  is  wholly  derived  from 
the  Qovemment^s  share  in  the  proceeds  of 
captured  and  condemned  prize  property :  most 
of  it  was  foreign  capital,  embarked  in  foreign 
bottoms  to  aid  the  insurgents.  The  income 
from  this  source  will,  if  rightly  husbanded,  be 
ample  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  payment  of  naval  pensions,  with- 
out any  tax  upon  the  people.  On  November 
1,  1865,  the  navy  pension  roU  was  as  follows : 

OSl  hiTiIida,  with  annual  pensions  anioanting  to  $08,667  60 
1,096  widows  and  orphans,  annoally  reoelTlng. . . .  179,94S  00 

S,027  persons,  receMng  total  amount  of. $248,629  60 

Being  an  increase  during  the  year  of  four  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  persons,  receiving  pensions 
amounting  to  $58,870.40. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  Naval  Department 
from  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  to  the  80th  of 
June,  1865,  embracing  a  period  of  four  years 
and  four  months,  and  covering  not  only  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  navy,  but  such  as 
have  arisen  m  the  purchase,  construction,  and 
equipment  of  vessels  and  in  t^e  maintenance  of 
the  large  naval  force  required  during  the  war, 
were  $814,170,960.68 — an  average  annual  ex- 
penditure of  $72,600,990.98.  The  navy  has 
cost  the  Government  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  expenses  entailed  by  the  war. 

The  following  tables  of  expenses  and  es- 
timates, exhibit  the  great  reductions  which 
wiU  follow  the  peace  establishment : 

The  arallable  resonroes  for  tho  fiscal  year 

ending  June  »tt,18«5,  were $140,0ai,12C  «0 

Expenditures  during  the  same  time 116,781,676  96 

$28,809,460  04 
Appropriations  not  wanted  and  carried  to  sur- 
plus ftind 900,469  89 

Leaving  a  balance  at  the  oommenoement  of 

the  present  fiscal  year  of 22,408,990  65 

The  appropriations  for  the  current  year  are . .    119,882,928  76 

Making  the  total  ayallable  resources  from 
appropriations  for  the  fisoal  year  ending 
June^l866 $142,291,919  40 

This  is  exclusive  of  what  has  been  and  may 
be  derived  from  the  sale  of  vessels  and  other 
property  which  the  close  of  the  war  has  en- 
abled the  department  to  dispose  of. 


The  whole  of  this  amount  will  not  be  needed 
for  disbursement  during  the  year,  and  several 
of  the  bureaus  will  have  balances  sufScientJy 
large  to  cover  their  expenditures  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year.  The  estimates  for  the  year 
ending  June  80, 1867,  are  aa  foUowa: 

Pfcyofthenayy $9,38«.«8  00 

Boontiea  to  discharged  eeuMB 800,000  00 

Equipment  of  Teasels 1,000.000  00 

Karv  yards,  par  of  superlntendepts,  etc T,188^8M  00 

KaTigatlon,  ixaTal  Academy,  Obearratoiy, 

etcTTTT! 4Sft,TI9  00 

Surgeons' necessaries  and  hospitals )6&,750  00 

Marine  corps 1,797,794  60 

Ooniingent  and  miscellaneous 8,200^000  00 

Total #28,962,497  60 

This  amount  includes  the  sum  of  $5,500,000 
for  the  erection  of  barracks  for  the  acoommo- 
dation  of  seamen  now  quartered  on  board  re- 
ceiving-ships; for  the  erection  of  additional 
dweUing-houses  for  officers  in  the  several  navy 
yards ;  the  purchase  of  land,  and  other  improve- 
ments  of  a  permanent  character. 

NETHERLANDS,  THE,  or  Hollakd,  a 
kingdom  in  Europe.  Xing  William  m.,  boni 
February  19,  1817,  succeeded  his  father,  on 
March  17, 1849.  Heir  apparent  to  the  throne, 
Prince  William,  bom  September  4, 1840.  The 
sovereign  has  a  dvil  list  of  600,000  guHdera, 
and  800,000  more  guilders  is  allowed  for  the 
princes  or  princesses  of  the  royal  family,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  court  Accor^dng  to 
the  constitution  of  1848,  the  Upper  House,  or 
first  Chamber,  consists  of  thirty-nine  members^ 
elected  by  the  Provincial  Diets  firom  among  the 
most  highly  assessed  inhabitants;  the  8ec(Hid 
Chamber  numbers  seventy-two  members, 
elected  by  ballot  The  right  of  voting  is  made 
contingent  upon  the  paying  of  a  ta^  of  120 
guilders.  Oftiie  members  of  the  second  Cham- 
ber, one-half  retire  every  second  year,  and  of 
the  "Upper  Chamber  one-third  every  third 
year.  Area,  10,905  square  miles.  Population  in 
1864,  8,699,744.  Capital,  Amsterdam,  with 
261,455  inhabitants.  The  largest  cities  next  to 
Amsterdam,  are  Rotterdam,  wiih  114,052  in- 
habitants, and  The  Ha^e  with  85,689.  There 
were,  in  1868,  thirty-six  towns  having  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants.  As  to 
their  religious  denominations,  the  inhabitants 
were,  in  1859,  classified  as  follows:  Reformed 
(Calvinists),  1,942,887;  Lutherans,  64,539; 
Catholics,  1,234,486;  Greeks,  82;  Israelitee, 
63,890.  The  Netherlands,  in  1857,  had  2,478 
public  schools,  with  4,638  schoolmasters  and 
184  schoolmistresses;  186,766  boys  and  186,001 
girls:  944  higher  schools,  with  1,842  male  and 
female  teachers,  and  40,493  male  and  40,653 
female  pupils;  63  additional  ** Latin  schools,'' 
witi  1,802  pupils;  three  universities — ^Leyden, 
Groningen,  and  Utrecht — with  1,327  students. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  the  Netherlands 
contained,  in  1863,  the  following  population : 

East  Indies 10,119,494 

West  Indies 81.068 

Coast  of  Guinea. 190,000 

The  most  important  of  the  East  India  p<«- 
sessions  are  the  following: 
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JftTS  and  Madura ia,M»,680 

Sumatra  (Western  CkMwt). I,070,7d8 

Borneo  "  **      841,078 

Dow       Eastern  Goast 610,679 

Oelebes. 2M.418 

Timor. 907,184 

The  number  of  Earopeans  living  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  is  83,194,  of  whom  27,665  were 
bom  in  the  colonies.  But  this  number  does 
not  include  the  East  India  armj,  which  com- 
prises 12,474  Europeans.  The  number  of 
Chinese  in  the  East  India  colonics  is  284,263. 
In  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  slavery  was 
aboli^ed  on  July  1,  1863.  Before  that  date 
the  slave  population  amounted  to  85,371.  The 
budget  for  1865  estimates  the  revenue  at  103,- 
948,076  guilders;  the  expenditures  at  103,652,- 
597  guilders.  The  public  debt  amounted,  in 
1865,  to  999,266,882  guilders.  The  budget  for 
the  colonies  showed,  in  1863,  a  surplus  of 
8,780,609  guilders.  The  army  consisted,  in 
1865,  of  1 ,837  officers,  and  69,249  men.  The 
East  India  army  numbered  in  1862,  24,644 
infantry ;  2,823  artillery :  624  cavdry ;  937  en- 
^eers;  1,264  officers.  The  fleet  in  1865  con- 
Bsted  of  164  vessels,  carrying  2,150  guns.  The 
value  of  imports  amounted,  in  1863,  to  442,- 
438,906  guilders  (from  the  United  States 
8^661,965) ;  of  exports,  to  374,780,947  guilders 
(to  the  XJnited  States  8,279,722).  The  move- 
ment of  shipping  was  as  follows : 


Ektxbed. 

V<Mh. 

ToDBi^e. 

VmmU. 

TMuun. 

IMS 

83« 
8^ 

1,757,625 
1,662,291 

9,078 
8,618 

1,889,281 

IbfiSL 

1,740,887 

Total 

17,956 

8,419,916 

17,691 

8,579,618 

The  merchant  navy  consisted,  in  December, 
1868,  of  2,281  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of510,152. 

The  leading  measure  of  the  session  of  the 
States-General  which  dosed  in  1865,  was  the 
n»eal  of  the  Municipal  Excise  Act — ^an  act 
which  authorized  eveiy  municipality  to  impose 
excise  duties  on  whatever  articles  of  consump- 
tion they  thought  proper.  Thus,  scarcely  an 
article  of  domestic  use  was  allowed  to  pass  any 
of  the  city  gates  without  paying  the  town  ex- 
cise—a system  attended  with  immense  incon- 
venience both  to  merchants  and  consumers. 
The  repeal  of  the  Excise  Act  was  to  come  into 
operation  on  January  1, 1866,  and  its  first  effect 
▼as  expected  to  be  to  give  a  great  impetus  to 
the  trade  in  French  wine  with  Holland,  on 
which  a  mere  nominal  duty  was  to  be  placed, 
in  conformity  with  the  recent  commercial 
treaty  concluded  between  France  and  the  Neth- 
erlands. The  great  failure  of  the  session  was 
the  withdrawal,  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  of 
the  bin  for  the  repeal  of  the  Newspaper  Stamp 
AcL  When  this  bill  was  introduced  it  met 
witi^  80  much  opposition  that  the  minister 
thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  it  rather  than 
go  to  a  division.  The  chief  domestic  event  of 
the  seeaon  was  the  withdrawal  of  M.  Groen 


Van  Prinsterer,  the  able  leader  of  the  "  Church 
and  State  "  (conservative)  party,  from  political 
life,  in  consequence  of  increasing  infirmities. 

NEVADA,  The  Legislature  was  convened 
for  its  second  session  at  Carson  City,  on  January 
1,  1865,  and  was  organized  by  the  choice  of 
Kepublican  officers  in  both  houses.  It  con- 
tinued in  session  about  two  months,  and  among 
its  proceedings  was  the  passage,  on  February 
16th,  of  a  joint  resolution  ratifying  the  anti- 
slavery  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  There 
was  but  one  vote  in  each  house  in  the  negative, 
both  being  thrown  by  Democrats. 

An  election  was  held  in  November  for  a 
member  of  Congress  and  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature. The  resolutions  of  the  Democratic 
Convention  endorsed  the  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  urged  a  speedy  admission  of  tJie 
reconstructed  States  into  the  Union.  Those  of 
the  Bepublicans  were  as  follows : 

Hetohtd,  That  we  endorse  our  nationid  and  State 
admimstratioDB*  conducted  as  they  have  been  with 
patriotiam,  wisdom,  and  economy :  and  will,  in  the 
rutore  as  in  the  past,  give  to  both  that  support  which 
they  have  so  weU  deserved  at  the  hands  or  the  Union 
organixation. 

^efohsdf  That  there  must  be  no  imprudent  haste 
m  admitting  representatives  from  the  conquered 
rebel  States  mto  the  national  Congress;  and  we  are 
inflexibly  opposed  to  according  these  communities  a 
position  of  equality  in  power  and  dignity,  and  nar- 
ticipatlon  in  tne  aoministration  of  the  Federal  Qov> 
emment  with  the  loyal  States,  until  most  conclusive 
and  unmistakable  proof  has  been  furnished  of  pro- 
found contrition  for  the  past  and  devoted  patriotism 
in  the  fViture. 

Bttolved,  That  the  (Government  of  the  United 
States,  alike  b^  virtue  of  the  Constitution  and  under 
the  laws  of  nations,  as  a  victorious  bellig;erentj  may, 
in  consideration  of  the  withdrawal  of  its  military 
power  and  the  restoration  to  their  ancient  status 
m  the  Federal  Union  of  the  so-called  Confederate 
States,  subject  such  States  to  such  conditions  as 
may  place  the  peace,  integrity,  and  existence  of  th« 
nation  beyond  the  luaard  of  future  disturbance ;  and, 
in  all  its  intelligent,  earnest  efforts  to  secure  this 
great  end,  the  Union  men  of  Nevada  will  support  the 
administration  of  Andrew  Johnson. 

BetoU^d,  That,  inasmuch  as  the  right  of  suffrage 
is  limited  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State 
of  Nevada  to  the  loyal  white  man,  we  are,  therefore, 
opposed  to  changing  our  organic  and  statutory  law 
in  this  respect,  and  are  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  reorganization  of  the  State  govern- 
ments of  the  80-call^  seceded  States,  limiting  this 
right  to  the  loyal  white  man,  until  time  and  experi- 
ence shall  demonstrate  that  it  is  impracticable  to  re- 
organize  said  State  governments  on  such  basis. 

The  foUowing  is  the  result  of  the  vote  for 
member  of  Congress : 

DeloB  B.  Aahlftr.  Bepublicon 8,991 

n.  K.  Mitchell,  Democrat 2,115 

MnJority  for  Ashley 1,576 

The  Legislature  elected  is  reported  to  be 
unanimously  Bepublican  in  both  branches. 

The  public  debt  of  Nevada  amounted,  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1866,  to  $486,500,  of  which  $60,000 
were  due  on  January  10th ;  $49,0p0  on  February 
1st ;  $5,775  on  July  1st ;  and  $11,260  on  August 
1, 1866,  which  would  leave  the  debt  on  the  last- 
named  date  $810,475.  The  third  section  of  the 
ninth  article  of  the  Constitution  provides  that^ 
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"for  the  pnrpose  of  enabling  the  State  to 
transact  bosiness  on  a  cash  basis  from  its  or- 
ganization, tiie  State  may  contract  public  debts ; 
but  such  debts  shall  never  in  the  a^regate, 
exclusive  of  interest,  exceed  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defiraying  extraordinary  expenses,  such 
as  would  be  necessary  in  time  of  war  or  insur- 
rection.'^  Under  this  provision  it  is  con- 
tended that,  as  the  State  debt  already  exceeds 
the  limit  allowed,  no  more  money  can  be  raised 
oy  loan  until  the  present  indebtedness  is  re- 
duced, and  that  tiie  expenses  of  the  next  fiscal 
year  will  have  to  be  met  by  taxation. 

Her  silver  mines  still  continue  to  be  the  great 
source  of  wealth  to  Nevada;  and  notwithstand- 
ing several  districts  have  eiyoyed  an  ephemeral 
notoriety,  the  "Washoe"  region  still  maintains 
its  preeminence,  and  will,  in  all  m^obability,  do 
80  for  many  years  to  come.  The  following 
table  shows  the  average  monthly  production  of 
the  four  principal  mining  centres  of  Nevada, 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1865 : 

Washoo  (YiiginU  and  Gold  Hill  DlBtrtcto) $1,28«,276 

Austin  (Reese  Birer  District) 7^000 

Aaron  (Esmenldft  District) 19,000 

UnionTllle  (Humboldt  District) 1,S82 

Total  monthlj  arenge |1,881,60T 

Of  this  amount  by  far  the  greater  part  comes 
from  the  celebrated  Oomstock  lode,  near  the 
town  of  Virginia,  in  Western  Nevada,  which 
may  be  described  as  a  ledge  of  ore  running 
along  the  mountain  side  for  three  miles,  and 
having  a  width  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
feet,  and  a  depth  at  present  incalculable. 
Over  thirty  companies,  formed  principally 
by  Eastern  capital,  were  at  work  on  this 
ledge  in  1865,  but  so  variable  is  the  soil  in 
mineral  richness  that  probably  not  half  of  them 
have  paid  dividends.  One  company  has  spent 
already  a  million  of  dollars,  without  striking  a 
bed  of  "pay  ore,"  that  is,  ore  rich  enough  to 
pay  for  mining.  The  success  of  other  com- 
panies, again,  has  been  of  the  most  remarkable 
character.  The  Grould  &  Curry,  whick  is  the 
largest  and  most  famous  enterprise  on  the  Oom- 
stock ledge,. has  mined  to  the  depth  of  eight 
hundred  feet,  excavated  five  millions  of  cubic 
feet  of  earth,  and  produced  twelve  millions 
of  bullion,  of  which  four  millions  were  clear 
profit  It  is  said  that,  but  for  extravagance  in 
the  management  and  the  necessity  of  expensive 
experiments,  the  net  profits  would  have  reached 
six  millions.  This  company  has  now  more 
than  two  miles  of  underground  passages,  and 
has  consumed  more  lumber  to  brace  up  the 
walls  of  its  tunnels  than  the  entire  town  of 
Yirmnia,  containing  from  ten  to  twelve  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  has  used  for  all  its  buildings. 
In  May,  1865,  for  the  first  time  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Oomstock  lode  in  1859,  its  an- 
nual production  began  to  diminish,  and  so  ma- 
terially to  diminish,  that  fears  are  entertained 
lest  the  mines  may  be  giving  out  and  fedl  to 
pay  expenses.  That  these  fears  are  not  with- 
out some  foundation  will  appear  from  the  fol- 


lowing table,  showing  the  approximate  yield 
of  these  mines  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1865: 

TowmiM  ATolriapolc  Valaa. 

JannaiT 64^128) 

Febroary 69,106}...  UJ^'M 

March ftlTSTi 

April «UWi 

Miy B8,4M[....$m«1,811 

June 48,079) 

Jal7 41,626) 

Awist Ufi9n\..,tS^UJKi 

Boplember 40,278) 

In  nearly  every  mine  on  the  ridge  the  lower 
workings  now  show  ore  which  is  of  inferior 
quality  and  much  less  in  quantity  to  what  tlie 
upper  levels  have  produced;  and  it  becomes 
interesting  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of 
continuing  the  excavations  ah^ady  commenc^ 
with  a  view  of  finding  new  and  valuable  de- 
posits of  ore  at  a  much  lower  d^th.  On  this 
point  the  opinion  of  William  Ashbumer,  Min- 
eralogist of  the  Oalifomia  State  Geological 
Survey,  is  worth  quoting.  "It  is  now,"  he 
pays,  "  an  accepted  conclu£don  by  all  those  per- 
sons who  have  examined  the  matter  carefuHj, 
and  have  had  the  most  experience  in  geologic^ 
as  well  as  in  genera^  minmg  matters,  that  ^e 
Oomstock  is  a  fissure  vein  of  extraordinary 
width  and  productiveness,  and,  consequently, 
reasoning  from  analogy,  we  have  great  right  to 
assume  tiiat  ore  exists  and  will  ultimately  be 
found  at  as  great  a  depth  as  it  is  possible  to 
extend  underground  workings.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  instance  where  a  well-defined  fissure  vein 
has  been  found  terminating  entirely  in  depth ; 
and  altliough  nothing  is  more  frequent  in  the 
progress  of  working  than  to  meet  with  bairen 
zones  of  unproductive  matter,  their  metalliferous 
contents  have  never  been  exhausted  at  any 
depth  which  has  yet  been  obtained  by  mining. 
The  limit  to  the  successM  working  of  one  of 
these  veins  appears  to  be  fixed  entsrely  by  the 
increased  cost  of  extraction  of  the  ore,  and 
pumping  the  water  from  the  lower  levels,  and 
consequent  reduction  of  the  profits.  There  is 
a  point,  of  course,  where,  in  the  absence  of  new 
discoveries  of  increased  value,  the  receipts  will 
exactly  counterbalance  the  expenses  of  work- 
ing, and  then  soon  these  latter  will  exceed  the 
former."  ♦  ♦  *  ^^  As  a  general  thing,  these 
mines  have  been  worked  heretofore,  not  so 
much  with  reference  to  the  permanent  inter- 
ests of  the  stockholders,  as  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  market  value  of  the  stock.  With 
this  view,  it  has  frequently  happened  that  cu> 
cumstances  deeply  anecUng  the  interests  of  the 
mines  have  been  concealed  from  the  public, 
and  the  policy  has  hitherto  been  to  increase 
the  production  as  largdy  as  possible,  in  order 
to  enable  certain  persons  to  realize  immediatdy 
great  profits  firom  the  sale  of  their  stock,  ratiier 
tiian  await  the.  slower  and  perhaps  more  haz- 
ardous returns  which  it  was  expected  would  be 
afforded  by  the  dividends.  This  is  the  only 
excuse,  or  rather  reason,  why,  in  the  midst 
of  mines  yielding  so  enormously,  no  proporti<»i 
of  the  gain  in  then:  more  prosperous  d^s  was 
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devoted  to  the  purposea  of  exploration; 
and  the  necessity  of  keeping  these  works  in  ad- 
vance of  those  of  extraction  seems  never  to  have 
ent^*ed  the  minds  of  those  persons  who  were 
called  npon  to  fill  the  positions  of  trnstees  to 
the  various  companies,  until  the  receipts  began 
to  be  inferior  to  the  expenses." 

Ck)nsoious  that  their  existence  depends  upon 
the  discovery  of  new  deposits  of  ore  at  a  lower 
d^th,  most  of  the  companies  on  the  Oomstock 
ledge  are  now  engaged  in  sinkiDg  tibeir  shafts 
deeper.  Their  average  depth  is  now  about  five 
hundred  feet  only,  while  that  of  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  silver  mines  of  Mexico  and 
Europe  is  fi-om  fifteen  to  twenty-five  hundred. 
The  Gould  &  Curry  Company  are  tunnelling 
the  mountain  on  which  their  mine  is  situated, 
some  distance  below  their  previous  excavations, 
and  in  connection  with  it  propose  to  sink  a 
shaft  of  enormous  depth,  with  a  strong  prob- 
ability of  finding  valuable  deposits  of  ore. 
There  is  also  a  project  for  draining  these  mines 
by  means  of  an  adit  some  three  and  a  half  miles 
in  length,  known  as  the  Sutro  Tunnel,  which 
win  strike  the  vein  at  a  depth  of  nearly  two 
thousand  feet  below  the  ontcrops.  A  careM 
estimate  shows  that  within  the  last  five  years 
upward  of  thirty-five  millions  have  been  t^en 
from  the  Comstock  ledge  and  put  upon  the 
market,  and  that  enough  has  been  wasted  in 
Uie  working  of  the  ore  to  make  the  products 
of  the  district  reach  sixty  millions. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  The  political  canvass 
m  this  State  commenced  early  in  the  year  with 
the  nomination  by  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  of  candidates  for  Governor  and 
other  State  officers,  and  for  members  of  Con- 
gress. The  former  nominated  for  Governor 
Frederic  Smyth,  and  passed  resolutions  express- 
ing confidence  in  the  administratioh  of  President 
Lincoln  and  in  iavor  of  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war.  The  Democrats  nominated  Edward 
W.  Harrington,  and  adopted  as  a  platform  of 
principles,  "the  Constitution  and  the  Union." 
Amendments  sustaining  the  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia resolutions  of  1798-^99,  recommending  a 
convention  of  States,  and  denouncing  the  anti- 
slavery  amendment  and  the  war,  were  rejected. 
The  election  took  place  on  March  14tli,  with 
the  following  result: 

GoTtrnor.  Nambcr  of  VoUi. 

Frederic  Smvth,  Bepabllcao 84,145 

Edtrard  W.  Harrington,  Democrat 28,017 

Majority  for  Smyth 6,071 

The  Legislature  elected  at  the  same  time  stood 
as  follows : 

Souta.  HooM        Joint  iMllot 

Bepablloans 9  214  223 

Democrata 8  114  117 

SepobUcan  minority..      8  100  106 

Three  Republicans  were  also  elected  members 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress. 

The  Legislature  convened  at  Concord  on  June 
7th,  and  was  organized  by  the  election  of  E.  A. 
Straw  as  President  of  the  Senate,  and  A.  F. 


Pike  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. On  the  succeeding  day  Governor  Smyth 
was  inaugurated,  and  a  Secretary  of  State, 
Treasurer,  and  other  State  officers  were  elected 
by  a  convention  of  both  houses.  The  Legisla- 
ture adjourned  on  July  Is^  having  passed  153 
acts  and  resolutions.  One  of  the  most  important 
acts  in  relation  to  the  State  finances  authorized 
the  Treasurer,  with  advice  of  the  Governor  and 
Council,  to  issue  bonds,  not  exceeding  one  mill- 
ion of  dollars,  in  such  sums  and  for  such  time, 
not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  ^ve  years,  and 
at  such  rate  of  interest,  payable  semi-annually, 
as  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council, 
should  determine  noon.  It  also  provided  for 
the  raising  of  seven  nundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  by  taxation,  to  be  assessed,  collected, 
and  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  on  or 
before  December,  1866 ;  also,  that  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  1867,  there  shall  be  set  apart 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  annually,  for  four  years  afterwards, 
such  sums  as  will  be  needed  to  pay  up  the  one 
million  of  bonds  authorized  above.  An  act  in 
relation  to  a  temporary  loan  empowered  the 
Treasurer  to  borrow  for  the  immediate  use  of 
the  State  the  sum  of  one  million  and  ^yq  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
one  year.  Another  act  levied  a  tax  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  upon  the  income  of  all  bonds, 
notes,  or  other  securities  not  taxed  by  the  State ; 
the  intent  being  to  levy  a  duty  upon  the  income 
of  Government  bonds,  and  thus  indirectly  tax 
the  bonds  themselves.  This  act  was  advocated 
by  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Legislature, 
and  passed  mainly  through  their  votes,  tiio 
great  body  of  the  Republicans  opposmg  it. 

By  a  vote  of  the  people  in  the  November 
election  of  1864^  it  devolved  upon  the  Legidature 
of  1865  to  appoint  a  time  for  the  meeting  of  a 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  to  order  the 
election  of  delegates  to  the  same.  The  action 
of  the  convention  was  to  be  limited  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions :  to  enable  our  qualified  voters 
in  the  military  or  naval  service  to  exercise  the 
right  of  suffrage  while  absent  from  the  State ; 
to  abolish  all  religious  tests  as  qualifications  for 
office:  to  diminish  the  number  of  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives ;  to  increase  the 
number  of  members  of  the  Senate ;  and  to  make 
provisions  for  future  amendments  of  the  Con- 
stitution. A  Legislative  committee^  to  whom 
the  subject  was  referred,  recommended  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  Legislature  of  1866,  which 
was  done.  Among  the  last  proceedings  of  the 
Legislature,  were  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
ratifying  the  antislavery  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  and  also  of  the  following  resolu< 
tions  on  national  affairs : 

1.  Besolvedf  etc,.  That  we  welcome  with  profonna 
gratitade  to  the  AlmijB^hty  Gi^er,  the  return  of  peace 
and  the  restoration  of  the  national  aatbority. 

2.  £esolvdd,  That  we  give  onr  hearty  thanks  to  our 
soldiers,  who  left  the  comforts  and  secority  of  home 
to  suppress  the  rebellion  and  restore  the  Union; 
that  we  will  cherish,  with  perpetual  hono^*,  the  mem- 
ory of  those  who  have  given  tneir  lives  a  sacrifice  fo 
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their  conntrj,  and  that  we  receire  as  a  priceless 
treasore.  those  who  are  permitted  to  return  to  us 
bringing  with  them  the  prestige  of  victorj  and  the 
example  of  their  heroic  deeds. 

8.  I^hedf  That  we  take  a  just  pride  in  the  patriot- 
ism, perscTerance,  and  wise  counsels  of  the  statesmen 
who  have  administered  our  national  €h>Temment 
amidst  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  rebellion, 
and  confidently  refer  them  for  their  reward  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  nation  and  the  records  of  history. 

4.  lUiohtd^  That  we  hare  full  confidence  in  the 
ability,  intesrity,  and  patriotism  of  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States;  and  while  under  the 
peculiar  situation  of  the  country  no  one  can  antici- 

Eato  the  exigencies  which  may  arise,  belieying  that 
e  will  be  fdUy  equal  to  every  emergency,  we  pledge 
to  him  and  to  the  GoTemment  our  united  action  and 
earnest  support. 

6.  Retolvedj  ''That  with  proper  safeguards  to  the 
purity  of  the  ballot-box,  the  elective  franchise  should 
Debased  upon  loyalty^to  the  Constitution  and  Union, 
recognizing  and  affirming  the  equality  of  all  men 
before  the  Taw,"  and  that  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
rebellious  States,  both  justice  and  svety  require  that 
ample  provision  be  made  for  the  protection  of  the 
freedmen. 

6.  Besolvedf  That  we  ask  the  attention  of  our  Sen- 
ators and  the  Representatives  in  Congress,  to  these 
resolutions,  as  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire. 

An  additional  resolntion  endorsing  the  dec- 
laration of  President  Johnson,  "  that  the  States 
that  have  been  in  rebellion  are  stiU  States,  or 
in  other  words  that  the  GK)vemments  of  those 
States  are  not  destroyed  but  were  only  in 
abeyance,  and  that  when  the  rebellion  was 
suppressed,  and  the  laws  and  the  Constitution 
revived,  neither  the  President  nor  Congress 
has  any  authority  to  prescribe  the  qualification 
of  electors  of  those  States,"  was  rejected  by  a 
large  m^ority. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  State  was  thus 
exhibited  in  the  message  of  Gov.  Smyth  to  the 
Legislature : 

Funded  debts  and  trnst  fbnds $1,628,878  44 

Notes  duo  the  oorrent  year 2,856,000  00 

Total  debt,  represented  by  loans $8,978,878  44 

Interestdue  Uie cnirent year 258,000  00 

Total  debt  as  represented  by  loans,  with  car- 
rent  interest $i28e,878  44 

Outstanding  obllgatioDS  estimated  by  the  Aa- 

ditor 706,000  00 

Ho  estimates  the  demands  upon  the  treasury 
the  current  year,  inelndlng  floating  debt,  in- 
tcrebt,  outstanding  claims,  and  expenditures,  8,675,050  00 

Deduct  estimated  receipts 982,100  00 

Leaves  to  be  provided  for  the  current  year. . . .  $2,643,950  00 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  reported  toward  the  close  of 
the  session  that,  on  July  1,  1865,  the  actual 
debt  of  New  Hampshire  would  be  $8,798,625.82. 
The  amount  of  deposits  in  savings  banks  at  the 
date  of  the  last  commissioners'  report  was 
$7,831,335.72,  being  an  increase  of  $167,577.26 
over  the  previous  year.  The  banks  of  discount 
were  stated  to  be  fast  surrendering  their  State 
charters  and  passing  into  national  associations. 
The  public  institutions  and  schools  of  the  State 
were  reported  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
From  the  printed  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
common  schools  in  1864,  the  following  statistics 
are  obtiuned  :   Number  of  districts  reported, 


2,828 ;  number  of  scholars  four  yean  of  ago 
and  upward,  attending  school,  88,401 ;  average 
attendance,  62,826;  number  between  four  and 
fourteen  not  attending  anywhere,  8,440 ;  nnm- 
ber  of  male  teachers,  769 ;  female  t^en. 
8,262 ;  volumes  reported  in  school,  district,  and 
town  libraries,  71,411;  school  hoases  unfit  for 
their  purposes,  609 ;  unsuocessM  teachers,  163 ; 
money  strictly  used  for  schools,  $244^263.63; 
amount  for  each  scholar,  $2.90 ;  visits  of  citi- 
zens, not  including  strangers,  82,666 ;  number 
of  academies  and  permament  sdiools  reported. 
61. 

During  the  reoent  dvil  war  New  Hampsbire 
i^imished  88,427  troops  to  the  national  armies. 
Of  these  11,089  have  been  disabled,  and  5,518 
fell  in  battle. 

Of  the  resources  and  products  of  the  State 
the  following  account  is  given  by  Gov.  Smyth : 

In  some  branches  of  agriculture  we  have  already 
reached  a  comparative  degree  of  excellence.  In 
wheat-growiuff  our  average  yield  per  acre  is  12t 
buaheU,  ^d  U  larger  than  that  of  llune,  MirrlHid, 
Pennsylvaoia,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  JConi^, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  or  West  Virginia.  In  corn  cro^a 
our  average  jrield  per  acre  is  20J  bnshelfi,  and  m 
larger  than  that  of  Maine,  New  York,  Maryland,  Del- 
aware,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Missonii  Kan- 
sas, or  Nebraska.  In  potatoes  our  average  yield  is 
164  bushels  per  acre,  and  is  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  State  this  side  the  Eocky  Mountains.  Id  rve 
crops  our  average  yield  per  acre  is  14*  bushels, 
and  is  larger  than  that  of  Maine^New  Jersey,  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio.  Michigan,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  or  Weat 
Virginia.  In  the  hay  crop  the  average  yield  is  one 
ton  to  the  acre,  being  larger  than  that  of  Maine  and 
equal  to  each  of  the  other  New  England  States,  Of 
beef  and  mutton  we  produce  all  that  is  reouired  for 
home  consumption,  with  a  surplus  for  otber  mar- 
kets. 

The  heavy  growth  of  timber  in  the  northern  ptft 
of  the  State,  must  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
owners  for  many  years  to  come.  Our  minerals  are 
also  attracting  more  attention.    The  variety  of  ores 


, ^ probable  t ^ 

all  these  ores  may  at  no  distant  day  be  mined  at  a 
large  profit.  The  slate  quarries  of  Littleton,  ap- 
parently inexhaustible,  and  the  rich  hme-beda  m 
that  vicinity,  suitable  for  mechanical  and  agricul- 
tural purposes,  only  call  for  enterprise  to  dcTeiop 
sources  of  wealth  and  employment. 

NEW  JERSEY.  This  State  had  ite  faU 
share  of  the  general  prosperity,  as  is  erident 
from  its  increasing  revenne  and  the  condition 
of  its  finances.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
November  30, 1865,  the  reoeipta  of  the  treosnry, 
inelndlng  the  cash  balance  of  $189,278  on  hwd 
at  the  close  of  the  provions  year,  were  |69o,- 
811,  the  disbnrsements  for  ordmary  «^^ 
traordinary  expenses  having  been  $480,850, 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasnra 
of  $ic5,461.  Available  assets,  the  property  <rf 
the  "  State  fnnd,"  conwsting  of  shares  of  van- 
ous  railroad,  canal,  and  other  stock,  etc,  were 
also  in  the  treasury,  amounting  to  $575,486. 
The  receipts  of  the  "  School  fund  "  during  wa 
fiscal  year,  indnding  the  balance  of  $47,9»2  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year,  «no*^*®^ 
to  $170,214.    The.disbi>r9ements  from  the  fima 
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during  the  same  time  were  $82,017,  leaying  a  was  also  approved  on  the  28d  of  March  to  an 

balance  on  hand  of  $88,198.  The  whole  amount  thorize  the  establishment  of  a  home  for  disabled 

of  the  "  School  fmid,"  securely  invested  and  soldiers. 

drawing  interest,  was,  on  the  80th  of  Noyem-  The  law  passed  at  the  session  of  the  Legia- 

ber,  indnding  the  cash  balance  on  that  day,  latnre  in  1865,  for  the  more  effectual  organization 

$588,205.  of  the  militia  of  the  State,  has  had  the  effect  of 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  "  War  reducing  it  to  a  better  state  of  discipline  and 

fond  "  during  the  fiscal  year  were  $984,983.  placing  it  in  a  more  effective  condition  than  at 

Tlie  entire  debt  of  the  State  on  account  of  tiie  any  former  period.     Several  new  companies 

war,  nearly  all  incurred  for  the  payment  of  the  were  added  to  the  rifle  corps  daring  the  year, 

monthly  bounty  to  discharged  men  and  the  so  that  that  organization  now  includes  neariy 

iamilies  of  volunteers,  was  $2,818,119.    Claims  2,000  rank  and  file,  well  armed  and  equipped, 

of  the  State  against  the   United  States  for  and  ready  to  be  concentrated  for  active  service 

money  advanced  during  the  war,  amounting  to  at  any  point  within  the  State  at  a  few  hours' 

abont  $800,000,  when  paid  will  reduce  the  entire  notice. 

indebtedness  of  the  State,  all  of  which  was  in-  The  interest  of  the  people  in  the  cause  of 

curred  for  war  purposes,  to  about  $2,000,000.  education  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  amount 

The  number  of  men  mustered  into  the  of  money  raised  and  appropriated  for  the  main- 
United  States  service  from  this  State  during  tenance  of  public  schools  was  larger  than  in 
the  war,  exclusive  of  the  militia  sent  to  any  previous  year,  being  $704,694,  an  increase 
aid  in  the  defence  of  Maryland  and  Penn-  of  $67,614  over  the  expenditures  for  1864.  The 
sylvania  in  1864^  was  79,848 — a  total  greater  number  of  children  attending  the  public  schools 
than  that  of  all  the  able-bodied  men  in  during  the  year  was  larger  than  in  1864.  In 
the  State  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  comphance  with  an  act  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
forty-five  at  the  commencement  of  the  war —  ture  on  tiie  2d  of  Februaiy,  the  Governor  pur- 
all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  one  regi-  chased  for  the  State  the  Model  and  Normal 
ment,  have  been  mustered  out  and  discharged.  School  buildings  at  Trenton,  as  well  as  the  land, 
The  amount  paid  by  the  State  during  the  year  library,  and  other  property  connected  with 
to  soldiers  honorably  discharged,  was  $126,472,  tbem,  and  the  Nonnal  School  became  one  of 
and  to  families  and  dependent  mothers  $416,-  the  permanent  institutions  of  the  State.  The 
205,  the  total  for  these  purposes  from  the  be-  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  duringthe 
ginning  of  the  war  being  $2,817,875.  Besides  year,  in  these  schools  and  in  the  Farnum  rre- 
tbeee  amounts,  an  a^egate  of  more  than  paratory  School  at  Beverly,  was  as  follows : 
$2,800,000  was  transmitted  during  the  war  by  Maicf.    FMn«iM.    Totd. 

soldiers  in  the   field  for  the  benefit  of  their    gj^g^Jjf^ aJJ        JJ|        Jg 

families  in  the  State.    The  rem wns  of  seventy-  parnnm  iSpwitoiySchooiV.V.*. '..*!.' 112        125        287 

seven  New  Jersey  soldiers  were  entombed  at  —        —        — 

the  Gettysburg   cemetery,   the   graves  being  Total 826        4oi        737 

all  regularly  graded,  headstones  erected,  the  The  "  College  for  the  Benefit  of  Agriculture 

avenues  macadamized,  and  trees  and  shrubbery  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  organized  in  conform- 

plimted.    Measures  having  been  taken  for  the  ity  with  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862. 

eetabliflhment  of  a  similar  cemetery  at  Antie-  donating  public  lands  to  provide  colleges  of 

tam,  an  agent  was  sent  by  the  Governor  of  t^s  class  in  the  several  States,  went  into  oper- 

New  Jersey  to  visit   all  the  battle-fields  in  ation  in  September,  by  the  opening  of  a  Scien- 

Maryland,  and  mark  the  graves  of  the  New  tifio  School  in  connection  witn  Rutgers  College 

Jersey  dead,  so  that  their  remains  might  be  at  New  Brunswick.    The  course  of  instruction 

identified,  with  the  view  of  reinterment  at  includes  civil  engineering,  mechanics,  chemis- 

Antietam.  try,  the  theory   and  practice  of  agriculture, 

On  the  28d  of  March  the  Legislature  passed  modern  languages,  and  military  tactics.*    Gov- 

an  act  incorporating  the  "  Soldiers'  Children's  emor  Parker,  in  his  third  annufd  message,  says : 

Home"  at  Trenton,  and  on  the  6th  of  AprU  ^he  farm  attached  to  the  institution  has,  during 

an  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made  m  aid  the  past  year,  been  creatly  improved   by  under- 

of   tlie    institution.      To    this   was    added    a  draining,  fencing^  and  the  use  of  fertilizers.    All  the 

farther  sum  of  $8,000,  donated  by  the  "Dela-  cleared  land  not  in  meadow,  has  been  ploughed  and 

ware  and  Raritan  Canal"  and  the  "Camden  P'^P*^^?''  chopping.    The  price  onginaUy  pdd 

rj?    Tt^u^Jr  t5«:i«^  «    nr«»r>««;^-       uVi.^  *or  the  tract,  containing  one  hundred  acres,  was  fif- 

and    Anaboy    Radroad"    Compames.      "The  teen  thousand  dollars, ind  the  improvements  since 

Homo  "  18  under  the  management  of  an  associ-  ,  made  have  cost  more  than  three  thousand  dollars, 

ation  of  ladies,  who  have  now  under  their  care  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  given 

forty-one    homeless    orphan   children,    all  of  awurance  that  this  farm  shaU  be  made  all  that  the 

whom  are  clothed  .j,d  instructed  at  the  cz-  Ip'S'.SJ^/^rbrp'JdT'^St'^eJ^ng 

pense  of    the  mstitution.     irrom   statistics   of  ^nd  the  cultiration  of  fruits.    The  best  implements 

orphanage  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  husbandry  will  be  used,  the  most  approved  meth- 

it  appe(u^  that  there  were  recently  in  the  ods  of  culture  adopted,  and  each  pupil  instructed 

State  1,866  orphan  or  half-orphan  children  of  to  keep  a  fuU  account  of  all  expenroents,  with  ex- 

wldiers  or    sailors,  and  that  of  this  number  P^nses  and  income. 

1,589  were  under  twelve  years  of  age.    An  act  Under  the  provisions  of  an  "  act  to  establish. 
Vol.  v.— 89           A 
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and  organize  a  State  Refonn  School  for  Jnye- 
nile  Offenders,"  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislatore,  the  Board  of  Control  appointed 
six  persons  as  tmstees,  whose  first  dnty  was  to 
purchase  land  and  erect  hnildings ;  but  the  sum 
of  $15,000,  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
purpose,  having  been  found  insufficient  for  the 
purchase  of  a  suitable  site,  a  further  appropria- 
tion was  recommended  by  Governor  Parker, 
under  the  conviction,  after  visiting  the  State 
prison  and  county  jails,  that  such  an  institu- 
tion could  not  £eu1  to  work  incalculable  good  to 
the  community  by  the  reformation  of  criminal 
and  vagrant  youths. 

The  number  of  patients  in  the  State  Lunatic 
Ai^lum  at  the  be^nning  of  the  year  was  888. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  192  were  received 
and  168  were  dischai^^ed  or  died,  leaving  in 
the  Institution  at  the  end  of  the  year  867  pa- 
tients. The  receipts  for  the  year,  indudmg 
$10,000  appropriated  by  the  State,  were  $86,- 
286 ;  the  payments  for  the  same  period  were 
$86,155,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer  of  $81. 

Owing  to  the  high  prices  of  providons 
and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  work  for  the 
convicts,  the  eroenditures  of  the  State  Prison 
largely  exceeded  the  income,  the  receipts  hav- 
ing been  only  $80,154,  while  the  expenditures 
amounted  to  $48,878,  involving  a  loss  of  $18,- 
724. 

The  survey  of  the  marl  region  of  the  State, 
comprising  nearly  a  thousand  square  miles,  is 
now  complete^  with  the  maps  and  sections,  by 
the  aid  of  which  the  position  of  the  marl  can 
be  readily  ascertained  by  the  use  of  compass 
and  level,  thus  making  all  the  varieties  of  this 
valuable  fertilizer  easily  accessible.  The  iron- 
ore  region  of  Morris  County,  embracing  eighty 
square  miles,  and  including  some  of  the  ridiest 
iron  mines  in  the  United  States,  has  also  been 
minutely  surveyed  and  mapped  upon  a  large 
scale. 

During  the  year  efforts  were  renewed  to 
have  the  New  York  Quarantme  established  on 
the  soil  of  New  Jersey.  On  this  subject  Gov. 
Parker,  in  his  third  annual  message,  says: 

On  the  6th  of  November  last,  application  was 
made  to  the  Federal  anthorities  at  Waanington  to  per- 
mit the  health  officers  of  New  York  to  locate  hospi- 
tals on  Sandy  Hook.  Having  received  information  of 
the  contemplated  application,  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber last  I  telegn^hea  to  the  New  Jersey  State  Agent 
to  visit  the  Prosiaent  at  once,  and  notify  him  that  on 
behalf  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  I  protested  against 
any  action  of  the  General  Qovemment  looking  to 
the  establishment  of  a  auarantine  hospital  at  Sandy 
Hook.  On  the  6th  of  November  I  forwarded  a  tele- 
gram to  the  President,  renewing  the  protest  against 
flrantlng  the  application,  and  claiming  for  the  Slate  of 
New  Jersey  jurisdiction  over  the  designated  locality. 
On  the  following  day  I  received  a  despatch  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  stating  that  the  question  had  been 
referred  to  him,  and  that  the  health  officers  of  New 
Yoik  were  then  at  Washington  urging  the  Govern- 
ment to  erant  authority  to  locate  quarantine  hospi- 
tals on  Government  property  at  Sandy  Hook.  Ac- 
eompanied  by  the  Attorney-General  of  this  State 
(whose  views  on  the  subject  entirely  coincided  with 


mine),  I  immediately  visited  Washington,  and  had 
lull  and  satis&ctory  interriews  with  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  War.  Written  objections  denying 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  make  the  proposed 
grant  were  filed  with  the  Secretary,  by  whom  they 
were  referred  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  recentiy  received  information  that 
the  Attorney-General  has  decided  that  the  General 
Government  has  not  the  right  to  grant  the  applica- 
tion. This  decision,  it  is  hoped,  will  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction  over  Sandy  Hook,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  efforts  of  the  New  York  authorities  to  in- 
duce the  General  Government  to  aid  in  estAbliating 
their  quarantine  on  the  soil  of  New  Jersey. 

With  regard  to  the  controversy  between  the 
State  and  the  General  Government  as  to  the 
power  of  the  latter  to  make  a  post  road  of  the 
railroad  from  Baritan  Bay  to  the  Delaware, 
Gov.  Parker  remarks : 

The  General  Government  has  no  right  to  build 
a  foot  of  railroad  or  to  charter  a  corporation  to 
construct  the  same,  in  any  of  the  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  passengers  or  freight  for  com- 
pensation. Neither  can  Congress  authorize  any  rail- 
road company  chartered  by  a  State  to  do  any  act 
that  is  foroidden  or  that  is  not  authorized  by  the  law 
of  its  incorporation  as  passed  by  the  Legislature. 
No  power  can  make  the  creature  supmor  to  or  inde- 
pendent of  its  creator. 

The  proportion  to  amend  the  Feda^  Cou 
stitution  by  adding  an  article  abohshing  slavoy 
throughout  Uie  United  States,  was  transmitted 
to  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  at  its  last 
session,  for  ratification  or  r^ection,  and  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate  and  Uouse  of  Assem- 
bly. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  assembled 
at  Trenton  on  the  20th  of  July,  and  nominated 
Marcus  L.  Ward  for  Governor,  to  fill  the  place 
of  Joel  Parker.  A  series  of  resolutions  were 
adopted,  pronouncing  the  war  not  a  ^iail- 
ur&^>  and  rejoicing  in  the  advent  of  peaoe^ 
endorsing  President  Johnson^s  reorganixation 
policy,  strongly  denoxmdng  the  conduct  of  the 
Democratic  party  during  ^e  war,  pledging  the 
support  of  the  party  to  the  constituti<Mial  amend- 
ment abolishing  slavery,  expresang  gratitude  to 
the  heroic  men  of  the  army  and  navy,  in  favor 
of  exempting  discharged  soldiers  from  the  poll 
tax,  pledging  the  party  to  the  most  rigid  econo- 
my in  the  State  administration,  and  reaffirming 
the  resolutions  of  the  Baltimore  Conv^ition 
in  reference  to  the  Monroe  doctrine.  A  reso- 
lution in  favor  of  negro  sufi&^ige  was  voted 
down  by  an  overwhelming  migority. 

The  Democratic  Conventi<Hi  assembled  also 
at  Trenton  on  the  80th  of  August,  and  Geo. 
Theodore  Buny on  was  Tmanimoualy  nominated 
for  Gk)vemor.  A  series  of  resolutions  were 
reported,  charg^g  the  consequenoes  of  the  war 
on  the  election  of  a  sectional  Preddent  and  the 
fanaticism  of  a  sectional  party,  favoring  a  re- 
turn of  the  (Government  to  its  original  purposes 
and  objects,  declaring  and  insisting  on  the  ri^ts 
of  the  States,  oppodng  negro  auffirage,  and 
agreeing  with  President  Johnson  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  left  with. the  States,  favoring  a 
return  to  the  spede  currency,  opponng  the 
exemption  of  Government  bonds  from  taxation. 
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expressing  sympathy  with  and  gratitude  to  tlie 
soldiers,  insisting  on  the  fnll  payment  of  the 
promised  Government  bounty,  opposing  mili- 
tary arrestSj  favoring  freedom  of  elections  and 
the  restoration  of  the  habeas  corpus^  and  severe- 
ly criticising  the  management  of  the  national 
debt. 

The  election  took  place  on  November  6th 
with  the  following  results: 

OoTwnor.  Namb«r  of  Votofc 

Marcus  L.  Ward,  Bepubllcan 67,62S 

G«n.  Theodore  Banyon,  Democrat 64,781 

M^ority  for  Ward 2,791 

The  Legislature  chosen  at  this  election  stood : 

Scostc         HooM.  Joint  BalloU 

BepublicftDS 11  86  47 

Democrats 10  24  84 

BepnbUcan  loqjoritj....    1  12  18 

NEW  YORK.  The  great  wealth  and '  re- 
sources of  the  Empire  State  were  strikingly 
manifested  in  its  uninterrupted  and  increasing 
pro^>erity,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  burdens 
entuled  upon  it  by  the  late  war.  The  soldiers 
fbmished  to  the  General  Government  by  this 
State  alone  were  sufficiently  numerous  for  mili- 
tary oQsrations  on  a  great  scale.  The  total  num- 
ber wjQose  term  of  service  varied  from  three 
months  to  three  years  was  457,456 ;  to  which 
inost  be  added  15^987  militiamen  mustered  for 
a  less  term  of  service  than  three  months,  making 
a  grand  total  of  478,448  men.  The  total  num- 
ber of  years^  service  supplied  by  the  State  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war  was  1,148,604 
years,  equal  to  882,868  three  years*  men.  Of 
tiiese  Ihere  remained  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  at  the  end  of  the  year,  only  seven 
regiments  of  infantry  and  two  of  cavaby. 
The  total,  sum  disbursed  by  the  State  for  boun- 
ties from  July  17, 1862,  to  January  1,  1866, 
was  $35,088,999. 

The  organizations  of  the  National  Guard  as 
they  existed  at  the  dose  of  the  year,  including 
(^eers  and  men  of  all  arms,  were  of  an  aggre- 
gate strength  of  49,906  men,  of  whom  81,170 
were  fully  armed,  equipped,  and  uniformed. 
The  amount  expended  out  of  the  sum  appro- 
priated by  the  lastt  Legislature  for  the  purchase 
of  anna,  accoutrements,  and  uniforms,  for  the 
National  Guard,  was  $216,651,  the  total  pay- 
m^its  having  been,  according  to  the  Comp- 
troller's report,  $648,859,  or  one-half  as  much 
as  the  entire  amount  of  the  other  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  State  Government. 

The  number  of  men  furnished  by  the  city  of 
New  York  during  the  war  was,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, 116,882,  for  terms  of  one,  two,  three, 
and  four  years,  the  total  number  of  years'  ser- 
vice being  267,551.  The  average  cost  per  man 
mder  each  call  was — ^for  bounties,  $80.06 ;  for 
bounties  and  hand-money,  $84.81 ;  for  bounties 
and  hand-money  and  expenses  connected  and 
not  connected  with  bounties,  including  ex- 
penses for  the  family  relief  fund,  $150.47. 

The  L€^;islature  at  its  session  in  1865  author- 
ized the  erection  of  a  fire-proof  edifice,  to  be 


called  the  "  Hall  of  Military  Record,"  as  a  re- 
pository  for  the  records  of  the  war.  and  for 
the  collections  of  the  Bureau  of  Mihtary  Sta- 
tistics, provided  the  sum  of  $75,000  shoidd  be 
voluntarily  contributed  for  the  purpose.  The 
authorities  of  the  city  of  Albany  offered  an 
appropriate  site,  and  contributions  were  made 
by  the  people  of  various  sections  of  the  State 
for  the  erection  of  the  building.  This  institution 
it  is  hoped  will  secure  the  careful  preservation 
of  the  records  of  the  military  services  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  regiments,  and  of  the  part  taken 
by  the  counties,  cities,  and  towns,  in  rwsing 
troops,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  a  safe  place 
for  the  deposit  and  display  of  flags,  trophies, 
and  other  objects  of  military  interest,  belonging 
to  the  collection  of  the  State,  as  well  as  for  the 
preservation  and  convenient  use  of  newspapers, 
Dooks,  pamphlets,  and  other  papers  belon^g 
to  the  Bureau  of  Military  Record,  which  al- 
ready has  in  its  custody  eight  hundred  battle- 
flags  of  regiments,  batteries,  and  ships,  besides 
numerous  relics  from  all  the  great  battle-fields 
of  the  late  war. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  80, 1865,  on  ac- 
count of  all  funds  except  the  canal  fund,  were 
$16,278.666 ;  the  payments  on  account  of  all 
the  funds  except  the  canal  fund  were  $16,188,- 
096,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  of  $90,570.  The  receipts 
on  account  of  the  general  fond  revenue  from 
all  sources,  were  $11,912,986 ;  the  ijayments, 
including  the  deficiency  from  the  previous  year, 
were  $18,092,880,  leaving  a  deficiency  on  the 
80th  of  September,  1865,  of  $1,179,894.  This 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sum  of  $2,667,- 
487,  taxes  due  from  the  city  of  New  York,  was 
not  collected  till  the  fall,  which,  if  it  had  been 

gaid  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  would 
ave  made  the  balance  in  the  treasury  $2,758,- 
007;  and  instead  of  a  deficiency  in  the  general 
fund,  there  would  have  been  a  surplus  of 
$lj^,048. 

The  funded  debt  of  the  State  on  the  80th  of 
September,  1860,  including  the  canal  and  gen- 
eral fund  debts,  was  $88,612,976 ;  on  the  80th 
of  September,  1865,  it  was,  not  including  the 
county  debt,  $25,475,540,  showing  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  debt  as  it  existed  before  the  war,  of 
$8,187,486.  The  State  would  withm  a  very 
few  years  have  been  entirely  free  from  debtj 
but  for  the  large  bounty  loan  made  during  1865 ; 
the  certificates  on  accoxmt  of  which  issued  up 
to  the  10th  of  December,  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  $25,566,000,  the  canal  and  general  fand  debts 
added  to  which  made  the  totid  debt  of  the 
State  on  the  10th  of  December,  1865,  $51,041,- 
540.  The  direct  tax  levied  during  the  year  was 
4  If  mills :  f  of  a  mill  for  schools,  2i  mills  for 
generalipurposes,  and  1  jf  of  a  mill  for  canals. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  receipts  on  account 
of  the  canals  from  tolls  and  other  sources  were 
$8,577,465,  and  the  payments  $1,927,874,  leav- 
ing a  surplus  revenue  of  $1,650,091  to  be  paid 
into  the  sinking  fund.    A  comparison  of  the 
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receipts  with  those  of  the  i»>eoedmg  year,  which 
were  H^^^^i  shows  a  dimiiintion  of  $763,- 
800.  Comptroller  Robinson  in  his  report  of 
December  80,  1866,  says : 

The  receipts  and  ezpenditores  opon  the  cmnals, 
should  attract  the  attention  of  tazpajers.  Whilat 
the  receipts  are  rapidly  diminishing,  Uie  expenses  are 
still  more  rapidly  increasing.  In  1868  the  receipts 
were  $5,118,501.85,  and  the  payments  for  collection 
and  ordinaiT  repairs,  $770,888.52.  In  1865  the  re- 
oeipts  were  $8,577,465.45,  and  the  payments  for  ool- 
lection  and  ordinary  repairs,  $1,927,878.59.  In  1868 
the  surplus  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  $4,847,618.88,  learing  a  "remainder" 
of  $981,876.17.  In  1865  the  amount  was  but  $1,650,. 
091.86.  leaTing  a  deficiency  of  $1,716,150.80,  to  be 
proTided  for  by  taxation.  In  1868  the  percentage 
which  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  canals  boreto 
the  amount  of  tolls  was  but  $15.83 ;  in  1865  it  rose  to 
the  enormous  rate  of  $54.78,  being  far  greater  than  it 
erer  was  before,  in  any  year  since  the  cuials  went 
Into  ML  operation.  And  this  statement  does  not  in- 
clude the  heayy  payments  for  ''extraordinary  re- 
pairs,'' which  would  make  it  much  higher.  The  pay- 
ments of  $860,000  to  the  General  Fund  Debt  Sinking 
Fund,  and  $200,000  for  the  support  of  QoTemment, 
cannot  of  course  be  made. 

These  facts  and  fiffures  are  instructiTe,  and  are 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  think  that  a 
State  can  manage  the  business  of  transportation  bet- 
ter than  priTate  individuals,  and  who  are  proposing 
to  build  new  canals,  and  to  colnmence  another  en- 
largement of  some  or  the  old  ones. 

The  stock  and  debts  of  the  railroads  in  the 
State  on  September  80,  1866,  were  as  follows : 


ship.    The  magnitade  of  the  change  may  be 
seen  from  the  followmg  statement  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Bank  Department : 
The  oapltal  InTested  in  banking,  under  our  State 

laws,  on  the  24th  day  of  Septemher,  1864,  was,  llormMS 
On  the  80th  day  of  September,  1865 .7!     nl^Vn 

Decreaae  during  the  flmal  year |9(s88MT8 

The  greatest  decrease   in  anj  preTions  year 

during  the  last  ten  years ^ 1^1499 

The  circnlation  returned  and  destroyed  during 
the  year  ending  September,  1865.  was  $16,728,- 
179,  which  exceeds  by  about  $2,000,000  the 
amount  returned  during  the  panic  year  of  1857, 
and  by  about  $9,000,000  the  aTerage  yearly 
amount  for  the  last  ten  years. 

The  circnlation  iaaaed  and  outstanding  on  the 

aOth  September,  1864^  was $40418,885(10 

The  cirenhition  is»ied  and  ontatandiiig  on  the 

aoth  September,  1865,  was 21,009,449  W 


Decrease  dnring  the  flecal  year. , 


.|18,10«4S«  60 


Capital  stock  by  charter  and  aots 

of  the  Legislatore 

Oapital  stock  subst^lbed  for 

O^tal  stock  paid  in 

Funded  debt 

Floatingdebt 

Total  ftmded  and  floating  debt. . 


Itopermted 
rstMin. 


$84,816,300 
96,486,663 
96,040,187 
68,804,976 
^660,684 
74,16^610 


BmM  opcnOad 
by  hone-powar. 


$18,781,000 
18,658,860 
18,10^06 
6^974,606 
676,845 
6,551,460 


During  the  same  year  ending  September  80th, 
the  earnings  of  the  railroads  operated  by  steam 
were  $48,642,966^  and  the  payments,  other  than 
for  construction,  mduding  $156,000  carried  to 
the  surplus  fund,  $48,742,428 ;  the  earnings  of 
the  roads  operated  by  horse-power  were  $5,- 
948.66T,  and  the  payments,  including  $226,288 
to  the  surplus  fund,  $5,853,440. 

On  the  9th  of  Mardi  the  Legislature  passed 
an  act  called  the  "enabling  act,"  the  object  of 
which  was  to  afford  to  the  banks  of  the  State  a 
means  of  transferring  their  organization  and 
bufidness  to  the  national  system  witliout  the 
tedious  process  of  a  formal  dissolution,  witli 
the  attendant  inconvenience  of  a  dispersion  of 
their  capital  and  surplus  earnings.  •  Between 
that  time  and  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  banks  closed  busi- 
ness as  State  institutions,  and  were  converted 
into  national  banks.  Besides  tiiese,  twenty 
banks  had  received  authority  and  were  doing 
business  under  the  national  system  prio%to  the 
passage  of  the  act,  ten  of  them  having  effected 
the  change  prior  to  the  1st  of  October,  1864. 
Thus  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  banks  were 
during  the  fiscal  year  transferred  with  all  their 
weslth  and  influence  to  the  national  guardian- 


Secoritles,  incladlng  cash,  held  nnder  eeneral 
laws,  to  redeem  drcalation,  Beptember  80, 

^  1864 ;....*. .TtgljX/^Vi 

Socnrlties  held,  under  general  laws,  to  redeem 

circulation,  September  80, 1865 85,4fl»45T  44 

Decrease  during  the  fiscal  year $11,681,86311 

The  decrease  of  the  different  das^es^  of  se- 
curities has  been  as  follows : 

Of  TJnlted  States  stookf $8l583,«»«( 

"  New  York  Statestocks 2;tt5,W«» 

"  Illinois  State  stocks 288,«0« 

"  Bonds  and  mortgages «fi,8i6W 

$11,924,!^  09 
Increase  of  cash  deposits  to  redeem  clreclatioD,       90^5  S 

Total  decrease  as  sUtedabore |ll,S8M«$n 

Notwithstanding  the  large  withdrawal  of 
labor  to  maintain  the  military  strength  of  the 
nation,  the  State  has  ccmtinued  to  make  steady 
progress  in  agriculture  and  manufactures— im 
provements  in  the  implements  of  faasbjindrT 
and  the  discoveries  of  science  having  contrib- 
uted largely  to  increase  the  productiveness  of 
industry,  and  thus  compensated  in  a  raeasore 
for  the  scarcity  of  laborers  and  artisans. 

The  school  system  of  the  State  continned  to 
increase  in  efficiency  and  importance.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  summary  from  the  returns  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 80,  1865,  showing  the  condition  of  the 
common  schools : 

Number  of  school  districts ^V*^ 

Teachers  for  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more IVw 

Children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  fire  and        __ 

twenty-one .7. 1,»8,T» 

Male  teachers  employed i^ 

Female  teachers  employed ^^"^ 

Children  attending  school 91^&t 

Average  dally  attendance  <rf  children 8«,flT 

Volumes  in  school  district  libraries ^*^ 

Nnmberof  schoolhouses *h^° 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  on  account  of 
common  schools  were : 

Amount  on  hand  October  1, 1861 **'^1£?S 

Apportionment  of  public  moneys Ii879,5^  Jj 

Proceeds  of  school  lands,  etc... JSrSl! 

Baisedbytax ^rMliOJ?* 

BaisedbyratcblU ®^^J?  2 

From  all  other  sources 9&,4u  T9 

Total »6.m«tf  « 
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For  taaefaon*  wages $8,976,098  48 

FbcMbrarien 26,816  08 

For  school  apparatus 175,756  70 

For  eolored  schools 86,622  26 

FcvselKml  honses,  sites,  eto 789,160  70 

Forall  other  expenses 790,269  09 

Forfeited  In  hands  of  Supervisors 751  98 

Asumnt  on  hand  October  1, 1865 516,782  80 

Total $6,252,242  54 

The  total  number  of  pupils  receiving  instruo- 
Uoii  in  the  State,  inclumng  colleges,  academies, 
private  schools,  and  common  schools,  but  ex- 
dadiDg  professional  schools,  was  1,007,787. 
The  number  of  pupils  who  received  instruction 
in  the  State  Normsd  School  during  the  year 
was  278;  in  teachers^  classes  in  academies, 
1,698 ;  in  the  Oswego  Normal  and  Trwning 
l^hool  since  its  organization,  185,  of  whom  106 
eradaated.  The  number  of  teachers  instructed 
m  teachers'  institutes  during  the  year  was 
8,887- 

In  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  on 
Washington  Heights,  the  whole  number  of  pu- 
pils ^7as  402,  of  whom  284  were  males  and  168 
females.  Of  these  267  were  supported  by  the 
State  and  81  by  the  counties,  tie  remainder 
being  beneficiaries  of  tbe  institution  and  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  or  supported  by  their 
Mends.  In  the  New  i  ork  Institution  for  the 
Blind  the  number  qf  pupils  on  the  80th  of  Sep- 
tember was  121,  of  whom  108  were  beneficiaries 
of  the  State.  In  the  twenty-five  schools  on  the 
indian  reservations  the  aggregate  attendance  of 
papUs  was  971. 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  several  State 
prisons  on  the  80th  of  September  was  1,878, 
of  whom  159  were  females  and  78  insane.  The 
esrningB  for  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $205^- 
219,  to  which  must  be  added  $78^477,  the  esti- 
mated value  of  a  large  stock  of  iron  and  nails 
mannfaotured  by  the  inmates  of  the  Clinton 
prison  remaining  unsold,  making  the  total  earn- 
ings $288,696.  The  expenses  during  the  same 
period  were  $474,040,  an  excess  over  the  re- 
ceipts of  $190,844.  Governor  Fenton,  in  his 
message  of  January  2,  1866,  says : 

The  Urge  excess  of  escpenditure  over  the  earnings 
of  the  year  compares  unfaTorabl^  with  the  resnlts  of 
previous  years,  and  is  caused,  in  part,  by  the  fact 
that  during  tbe  first  nine  months  of  this  period  there 
was  a  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  inmates,  while 
the  volume  of  expenses  conld  not  be  ratably  dimin- 
ished. The  report  of  the  inspectors  shows  gradual 
improvement  in  the  discipline  and  internal  manage- 
ment of  the  ]^er8ons  under  their  charge,  and  for  their 
eflforts  in  tlus  behalf  I  cannot  speoR  too  warmly. 
Periiaps,  however,  to  accomplish  tne  highest  success, 
our  prison  system  should  oe  wholly  absolved  from 
party  influence,  and  the  changes  incident  to  the 
Tarylnff  fortunes  of  political  organizations.  To  at- 
tain tms  independence,  and  to  engraft  on  our  penal 
code  valuable  improvements,  appears  to  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Prison  Association  of  this  State.  This 
association  is  charged  by  law  with  the  function  of 
"  visiting,  inspecting,  and  examining"  all  the  prisons 
)f  ^e  State,  and  ox  reporting  annually  to  the  Legis- 
lature the  results  of  this  inquiry.  These  duties  seem 
to  have  been  discharged  witn  intelligence  and  fidelitv, 
and  their  recommendations,  based  upon  extended  ob- 
servation and  research,  are  worthy  of  the  attentioiy 
of  the  Legislature.    The  measures  of  this  board  to 


furnish  more  thorough  information,  and  to  acquire 
familiarity  with  the  workins  of  prisons  throujgpnout 
the  Union,  will  doubtless  aid  in  the  diffusion  ofprac- 
tical  knowledge  and  lead  to  salutary  legislation. 

On  the  2d  of  November  a  vessel  arrived  from 
Europe  at  the  port  of  New  York,  having  on 
board  a  large  number  of  passengers,  several  of 
whom  were  sick  with  Asiatic  cholera.  The 
commissioners  of  quarantine  found  themselves 
wholly  unprovided  with  a  place  for  their  recep- 
tion, except  upon  the  floating  hospital  which 
had  been  used  during  the  summer  for  yellow- 
fever  patients.  But  this  vessel  was  ill  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  and  only  partially  met  the  re- 
quirements of  the  commissioners.  There  was 
still  no  place  in  which  might  be  detained  those 
persons  who,  from  having  been  exposed  to  the 
disease,  could  not  with  safety  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  city  until  they  had  undergone  th^ 
usual  precautionary  treatment.  Besides  this 
difficulty,  the  commissioners  were  without 
funds  to  procure  the  necessary  supplies  and 
accommodations,  the  last  appropriation  having 
been  exhausted  in  making  the  improvements 
and  disbursements  authorized  by  tbe  Legis- 
lature. Under  these  circumstances,  Gov.  Fen- 
ton advised  the  commissioners  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  incurring  such  liabilities  as 
might  be  necessary  to  meet  the  emergency, 
and  to  rely  upon  the  Legislature  to  ratify  their 
action.  In  accordance  with  his  suggestions, 
every  thing  possible  was  done  on  the  part  of  the 
commissioners  and  the  health  officer  to  provide 
what  the  occasion  seemed  to  demand.  But 
they  were  unable  to  procure  any  accommoda- 
tions on  land  either  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  or 
for  the  temporary  detention  of  those  who  had 
been  exposed  to  the  disease.  In  view  of  this 
unfortunate  condition  of  the  quarantine,  and 
the  fact  that  the  epidemic  of  eastern  Asia,  fol- 
lowing the  highways  of  commerce,  had  already 
made  its  way  from  Arabia  and  Syria  to  the 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  shores  of 
western  Europe,  and  might  be  expected  to  com- 
mence its  ravages  in  the  seaboard  cities  of  the 
American  contment  in  the  ensuing  spring  or 
summer,  the  Governor  recommended  prompt 
legislative  action  with  regard  to  such  measures 
as  should  meet  the  views  of  the  commissioners 
and  health  officer,  and  suggested  that  if  it  should 
be  found  impossible  to  procure  a  suitable  loca- 
tion on  land,  attention  i^ould  at  once  be  given 
to  the  erection  of  proper  structures  on  the  water. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held 
at  Albany  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  September.  A 
Secretary  of  State  was  the  highest  officer  to  be 
elected.  The  Convention  nominated  M^.-Gen. 
H.  W.  Slocum,  and  adopted  the  following  plat- 
form: 

JSesohedf  That  the  past  history  of  the  Democratic 
party  is  to  be  found  in  the  proudest  records  of  the 
country,  and  its  creed  in  the  Constitution ;  and  that 
it  is  r^y  to  meet  the  sreat  questions  of  the  future 
with  the  patriotism,  fidelity  to  principle,  and  practical 
wisdom  that  have  characterized  its  lona  and  auspi- 
cious identification  with  the  history  of  the  nation. 

Besolvedy  That  we  congratulate  the  people  of  this 
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State  and  of  the  nation,  npon  the  termination  of  civil 
war  and  npon  the  return  of  peace,  and  eepeoiallj  that 
this  blesaing  is  attained  witn  a  preserred  Union,  an 
nndiyided  conntrj,  and  the  reasaertion  of  conetita- 
tional  libertythroi^hont  the  land. 

Bmolved,  That  as  the  first  fruits  of  this  triumph, 
the  people  demand  the  subordination  of  military  to 
civil  rule,  the  restitution  of  the  authoritr  of  the 
courts,  and  the  recognition  of  the  equaliij  of  the 
States ;  that  we  regard  all  efforts,  either  by  prolonged 
military  rule  or  by  denying  the  right  of  representaGon 
to  States,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  adopt  negro 
e(]|uality  or  negro  suffrage  as  an  element  of  tneir  con- 
stitutions, as  Mnding  to  delay  and  prevent  the  paci- 
fication of  the  coun^,  and  to  subvert  tiie  principles 
of  the  Government,  and  endanger  the  liberues  of  the 
people. 

Jufohed,  That  in  the  plan  of  President  Johnson 
for  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  States  lately  in 
rebellion  to  their  old  positions  in  the  Union,  by  com- 
mencing the  work  of  reorganisation  at  the  point  of 
secession,  and  confiding  it  to  those  then  recognized 
as  electors  by  the  laws  of  the  respective  States,  leav- 
ing  the  question  of  suffittge,  where  the  Constitution 
places  it,  to  the  future  action  of  the  several  SUtes, 
we  recognize  enlightened  statesmanship,  sound  polit- 
ical tbeorv,  and  an  old-fkshioned,  time-honored  regard 
for  the  relations  and  rights  of  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  as  established  by  the  Constitution ; 
and  that  we  pledge  to  the  President,  in  this  great 
work,  our  coraial  and  energetic  support. 

Be$olv0d,  That  while  we  stigmatize  as  alike  fatal  to 
national  prosperity  and  the  i^hts  of  labor,  the  doe- 
trine  that  "  a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing," 
we  recognize  the  obligation  by  which  the  whole  re- 
sources of  the  oountiy  are  pledged  to  the  payment 
of  the  public  debt,  and  we  believe  the  interests  and 
honor  of  the  people  are  involved  in  its  faithfVil  fulfll- 
menl  and  that  all  constitutional  and  legal  means 
should  be  taken  to  compel  the  whole  prop^y  of  the 
country,  real  and  personal,  to  share  in  the  public 
burdens,  believing  that  equality  of  taxation  is  not 
only  equity^  but  iQso  the  soundest  possible  basis  of 
public  credit. 

Betohed,  That  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  the 
people  are  due  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  nation 
and  to  their  brave  commanders,  who  have  illustrated 
the  pages  of  our  history  with  deeds  of  valor  that  cle-  • 
vate  the  fame  of  the  people,  and  vindicate  the  char- 
acter of  republican  government. 

£etoh€a,  That  the  position  originally  taken  by  our 
Government  in  reference  to  the  interference  of  Eu- 
ropean powers  with  the  people  of  this  continent, 
called  the  "  Monroe  doctrine,*^  is  a  policy  which  has 
preserved  peace  and  avoided  foreign  entanglements, 
and  cannot  be  abandoned  without  dishonor  to  us  as 
a  Power  among  nations,  nor  without  danger  to  dem- 
ocratic institutions. 

Heaohed,  That  the  frank  and  generous  acceptance 
by  the  Southern  people  of  the  condition  in  which 
they  have  been  left  by  the  recent  war,  including  the 
abandonment  of  slavery,  removes  the  main  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  restoration  of  amicable  feeling 
among  the  States:  and  that  it  should  be  met  on  the 

Sart  of  the  Federal  Government  in  a  spirit  of  concilia- 
on  and  kindness. 

£e9ohedf  That,  banishing  all  minor  party  consid- 
erations, and  acting  m  the  spirit  of  an  enlarged  and 
5 onerous  patriotism,  we  cordially  support  President 
ohnson  in  the  policy  which  he  has  avowed,  to  enable 
the  States  lately  in  revolt  to  put  their  governments 
in  practical  operation,  and  in  all  such  constitutional 
measures  as  he  may  inaugurate  to  harmonize  tiie  coun- 
try and  restore  and  cement  the  union  of  the  States. 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted,  charging  the 
Seoretai-y  of  State  and  the  enumerators  under 
him  with  the  perpetration  of  frauds  in  con- 
nection with  the  censu:). 


The  Republican  Oonvention  met  at  Syraooso, 
on  the  20th  of  September.  Mi^.-Gen.  BaiioTv 
was  nominated  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  adopted : 

BetoVoed,  That  we  congratulate  the  people  of  this 
State  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion  and  the 
return  of  peace  to  all  sections  of  our  common  coqd- 
try;  and  that  we  find  in  the  preservation  of  theUnioiL 
the  reestablishment  of  the  national  anthori^r,  and 
the  extirpation  of  slavery,  ample  recompense  for  tht 
suffering  and  sacrifices  by  which  these  resnlts  kare 
been  achieved. 

Betohed^  That  to  the  soldiers  and  saflors  of  all 
ranks  and  m  all  departments,  by  whose  valor,  nnd^ 
divine  Providence,  this  great  result  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  who  have  oy  their  heroism  shed  new 
and  undying  lustre  on  the  American  name,  we  re* 
turn  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  a  grateful  people:  thit 
we  renew  the  demand  made  by  the  Union  x^aaooal 
Convention  at  Baltimore  that  adequate  provision  be 
made  by  the  national  authorities  for  the  support  and 
comfort  of  such  of  their  survivors  as  have  reoeired 
honorable  and  disabling  wounds  in  the  serriceof 
their  country. 

B^Bolved,  That  while  we  deplore  the  death  bj  as- 
sassination of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  closing  a  cueef 
of  transcendent  usefulness  and  honor,  and  u  a  great 
national  calamity,  we  recognize  in  Andrew  Johnson, 
his  successor,  a  statesman  of  ability,  experience,  and 
high-toned  patriotism  and  the  most  unsullied  integ- 
rity, and  one  who  has  rendered  invaluable  senrices 
to  the  Union  cause  during  the  rebellion,  and  whose 
single-hearted  devotion  to  tho  permanent  proroeriij 
and  glory  of  our  common  country  commanos  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  American  people;  and 
that  we  renew  to  him  in  his  administration  those  as- 
surances of  cordial  and  effective  support  which  were 
tendered  by  us  in  his  nomination  and  election. 

Besohed,  That  we  approve  as  eminently  wise  and 
just  the  sentiments  of  kindness  and  confidence 
which  President  Johnson  has  evinced  toward  those 
of  the  communities  and  individuals  btdvin'^' 
lion  who  accept  the  perpetuation  of  the  Union  and 
the  perpetual  prohibition  of  slavery  as  the  legitimate 
and  Irrevokabte  results  of  the  war ;  that  we  aoprore 
the  initial  steps  which  he  has  taken  toward  relaxing 
the  bonds  of  military  authority  in  the  Southern 
States  and  in  restoring  to  their  people  full  and  com- 
plete control  over  their  local  affiurs  just  as  soon  as 
may  be  found  compatible  with  the  preserration  of 
order,  the  maintenance  of  peace,  the  exclnsion  of 
sUvery,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  constitutional  obb- 
gations  of  the  national  authority  to  guarantee  to 
every  State  a  republican  form  of  government  j  and 
that  we  confidently  look  forward,  under  his  wise  and 
patriotic  administration,  to  the  establishment  of 
more  cordial  relations,  of  greater  mutual  respect,  and 
of  a  stronger  interest  m  each  other's  welfare  b^een 
the  Northern  and  Southern  sections  of  the  Union 
than  have  hitherto  prevailed,  and  that  in  aU  the 
measures  he  may  adopt  tending  to  the  attainment  ol 
these  lust  and  beneficent  ends  we  pledge  him  onr 
cordial  and  hearty  support. 

Betohed,  That  while  we  regard  the  national  sotct- 
eignty  over  all  the  subjects  committed  to  it  bTthe 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  having  been 
confirmed  and  established  by  the  recent  war,  we  re- 
gard the  several  States  in  the  Union  as  having  juro- 
diction  over  all  local  and  domestic  affairs  expr^y 
reserved  to  them  by  the  same  constitutional  anthw- 
itv,  and  that  whenever  it  shall  be  deemed  cogP^ 
ble  with  the  publio  safety  to  restore  to  the  States 
lately  in  rebellion  the  renewed  exercise  of  those 
rights,  we  trust  it  will  be  done  in  the  feith  and  on 
the  basis  that  they  will  be  exercised  in  a  spint  oi 
equal  and  impartial  justice,  and  with  a  riew  to  tne 
elevation  and  perpetuation  of  the  full  rights  of  cin* 
zenship  of  all  their  people,  inasmuch  as  these  an 
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piinciplea  which  oonstitate  the  basis  of  our  repnbli- 
ean  institutions. 

Mt9olf>4d,  That  the  restoration  of  peace  will  enable 
the  Goremment  to  restore  the  civil  tribunals  of  the 
country  to  their  Just  and  natural  supremaoj,  and 
that  we  have  fhll  and  entire  confidence  that  this  will 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  safety  of  the  nation  will  per- 
mit, and  no  sooner. 

Jietohed,  That  the  debt  incurred  bj  the  nation  in 
defence  of  its  own  existence  is  a  sacred  and  inviola- 
ble obligation,  resting  upon  all  the  property  and  all 
the  resources  of  all  sections  of  the  country  for  its 
fulfilment;  that  while  we  demand  at  the  hands  of 
Congress  such  measures  as  shall  impose  the  burden 
of  taxation  equally  and  impartially  upon  all  classes, 
we  hare  full  reliance  upon  the  people  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  national  honor  and  the  ultimate  ex- 
tinction of  the  national  debt  ^  and  that  we  approve 
and  endorse  the  determination  of  the  Government 
under  no  circumstances  to  assume,  directly  or  indi- 
rectlv,  any  portion  of  the  debts  incurred  by  the 
rebel  authorities  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  the  United  States. 

Jissolved,  That  we  expect  at  the  hands  of  the  Qov- 
emment  as  prompt  ana  as  large  a  reduction  of  the 
national  expenditures  as  the  national  safety  will 
permit ;  an  abolition  of  all  sinecures,  and  a  wise  and 
e<y)noniical  administration  of  public  affairs. 

Setolpedf  That  we  have  enure  confidence  in  the 
direction,  under  President  Johnson,  of  our  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  in  his  prompt  enforce- 
ment against  them  of  all  just  demands,  in  securing 
redress  for  national  insults  and  wrongs,  and  in 
maintaining  the  fixed  policy  of  our  Government,  by 
which  the  interference  of  foreign  Powers  with  the 
iostitutions  of  this  continent,  is  regarded  as  hostile 
to  our  peace  and  menacing  to  our  independence. 

BetoUed.  That  we  tender  our  congratulations  to 
William  H.  Seward  upon  his  providential  escape 
from  the  knife  of  the  assassin,  and  we  rejoice  that 
his  distinguished  services  mav  still  be  continued  to 
the  nation  and  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Resolved,  That  the  administration  of  Governor 
Fenton  deserves  and  commands  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of  this  State,  and  that  we 
hereby  pledge  to  it  our  cordial  and  hearty  support. 

Beaolvsd,  That  we  call  upon  the  loyal  constituen- 
cies of  the  several  districts  m  this  State,  in  selecting 
candidates  for  the  Legislature  and  other  offices,  to 
nominate  none  but  men  of  known  integrity  of  char- 
acter, as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  corruption,  and 
secnnng  an  honest  administration  of  public  affairs. 

Eeto^ed,  That,  as  the  Union  party  has  steadily 
sustained  the  Government  in  its  contest  with  the  re- 
bellion, not  only  against  its  open  enemies  in  the 
field,  but  against  those  who  gave  it  the  aid  of  organ- 
ized sympathy  and  encouragement  in  this  and  other 
loyal  State!^  so  will  it  now  maintain  its  authoritv 
and  second  its  efforts  to  restore  all  the  blessings  of 
onion,  fireedom,  and  peace  to  all  sections  of  our  com- 
mon country ;  and  we  confidently  appeal  to  its  past 
history,  its  present,  and  the  character  of  its  candi- 
dates, as  its  title  to  public  confidence  and  support. 

Baolvedf  That  we  repel  as  false  and  calumnious 
the  imputation  cast  by  the  Democratic  Convention 
noon  the  official  integrity  and  personal  honesty  of 
Cnauncey  M.  Denew,  Secretary  of  State,  and  that 
we  endorse  his  official  conduct  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  census,  and  in  all  respects,  as  worthy  of  the 
approval  and  commendation  of  the  people. 

KeBohed,^  That  we  tender  to  the  able  men  who 
have  sustained  the  cause  of  American  nationality  in 
England  our  grateftil  thanks,  and  mingle  our  mourn- 
ing with  that  of  his  countless  friends  m  this  country 
for  the  loss  of  Richard  Cobden,  one  of  the  truest  of 
their  number. 

The  election  took  place  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  Repub- 
lican ticket    The  vote  for  Secretary  of  State 


was,  for  Mi^or-General  Slocnm  (Democrat), 
272,798,  and  800,254  for  M^or-General  Barlow 
(Republican),  giving  the  latter  a  majority  of 
27,491.  The  Legislature  chosen  at  this  elec- 
tion stood : 

ona*.       JofaitBdlol 
89  116 

89  44 


BepoblicaiiB 2T 

Democrats. 6 


Bepublioan  minority. ...  82 
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The  whole  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  State 
on  the  14th  of  March  on  the  proposition  to 
amend  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  Ave  Commissioners  of  Appeals, 
was  188,260,  of  which  66,486  were  for,  and' 
81,582  against  the  amendment,  causing  its  re- 
jection by  a  minority  of  25,046  votes. 

A  State  convention  of  colored  men,  represent- 
ing quite  a  number  of  counties,  met  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  on  the  9th  of  November.  The  follow- 
ing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

JSetolved^  That  this  Convention  is  of  the  opinion 
that  there  should  be  a  representation  of  colored  men 
in  the  city  of  Washington  from  the  dLSerent  sections, 
to  be  there  during  the  session  of  Gonsress,  support- 
ed by  the  people,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  urge 
upon  the  members  of  Congress  the  importance  of 
having  the  status  of  the  colored  American  so  fixed 
in  the  land  that  his  color  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  his 
occupying  any  position  or  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  tiie 
rights  that  appertain  to  dtixenship. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution,  the  State  census  was  taken  during 
the  summer ;  the  inquiries  made  by  the  enu- 
merators referring  to  the  status  of  tlie  popula- 
tion on  the  first  JTonday  in  Jxme.  The  aggre- 
gates according  to  the  census  were  much  less 
than  had  been  anticipated ;  and  instead  of  the 
population  of  the  State  having  increased,  it  was 
found  to  be  48,958  less  than  in  1860,  and  only 
868,282  greater  than  in  1855.  The  popuktion 
of  New  York  city  was  less  by  87,288  than  in 
1860,  and  only  96,482  greater  than  in  1855. 
Secretary  Depew,  alluding  in  his  "Preliminary 
Report "  to  tnis  diminution,  said :  "  The  extra- 
ordinoiy  efforts  made  by  New  Yorkj  in  com- 
mon with  the  loyal  States,  for  the  mamtenance 
of  the  Union,  could  not  fail  of  being  shown  in 
the  results  of  the  census.  In  every  State  where 
a  census  has  been  taken  within  the  last  year, 
Uiis  influence  is  shown ;  and  if  the  aggregates 
are  less  than  were  anticipated,  it  is  only  becanse 
we  have  under-estimated  tne  effect  of  this 
cause." 

To  the  towns  that  showed  an  unusual  loss  or 
gain  from  the  census  of  1860  circulars  were 
sent,  requesting  opinions  as  to  what  had  oc- 
casioned the  change.  The  decrease,  in  sixty- 
five  towns,  was  ascribed  to  emigration,  chiefly 
tb  the  "West;  in  thirty-seven  towns  to  consol- 
idation of  farms ;  in  thirty-two  directly  to  the 
war,  but  in  what  manner  was  not  'specified;  in 
twenty-five  to  imperfection  of  returns  in  1860; 
in  twenty-three  to  discontinuance  of  manufac- 
tories ;  in  eighteen  to  increased  mortality,  es- 
pecially from  diphtheria;  in  eighteen  to  re- 
movals to  Canada  to  avoid  the  draft ;  in  fifteen 
to  the  decrease  or  discontinuance  of  the  lumber- 
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ing  business;  in  twelve  to  deaths  in  the  mil- 
itary service;  in  eleven  to  the  completion  of 
railroads;  and  in  eleven  others  to  removals  to 
the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  The  increase 
in  twentj-eight  towns  was  ascribed  to  tho 
growth  of  mannfactores ;  in  twenty-two  to  the 
growth  of  villages ;  in  fourteen  to  an  increase 
of  railroad  business ;  in  ten  to  emigration ;  and 
in  nine  to  suburban  growth. 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  of 
the  State  in  1865  by  counties,  with  the  increase 
and  decrease,  and  the  number  of  aliens  and 
colored  persons  not  taxed : 
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In  the  Senate  the  ratio  of  representation  ac- 
cording to  this  census  is  1  to  106,045.  In  ^e 
Assembly  the  Constitution  secures  to  every 
county  at  least  one  member,  with  the  exception 
of  Hamilton,  which  is  placed  with  Fulton  Coos- 
ty.  Deducting  aliens  and  colored  persons  not 
taxed,  the  total  population  divided  bylSSgires 
a  ratio  of  1  to  26,611i.  By  the  tirst  of  the  two 
methods  of  distribution  which  exist  in  asogn- 
ing  ratios ;  tho  counties  having  a  representatirc 
X>opulation  leas  than  this  are  first  deducted,  and 
the  remaining  population  divided  by  the  re- 
maining number  of  members  (Fmton  and 
Hamilton  having  one),  gives  a  ratio  by  which 
the  larger  counties  receive  their  allowance.  In 
the  present  census  the  counties  of  Cortland, 
Essex,  Franklin,  Fulton  and  Hamilton,  Lewis, 
Putnam,  Richmond,  Rockland,  Schenectady, 
Schuyler,  Seneca,  Warren,  and  Yates,  hsTina 
each  less  than  the  ratio  of  1  to  36,51  U,  and 
together  a  representative  number  of  287,513, 
would  be  deducted.  The  remaining  8,105,926, 
divided  by  115,  gives  the  ratio  of  1  to  27,008, 
by  which  the  other  counties  would  be  equalized. 

By  the  second  method,  as  each  county  (ex- 
cepting Hamilton)  has  a  fraction  that  would 
entitle  it  to  at  least  one  member,  the  ratio  of  1 
to  26,611  J  is  used  without  previous  deduction 
of  the  smaller  counties. 

NOMENCLATURE  AND  NOTATION, 
CHEMICAL.  "No  chemist  will  need  to  be 
reminded,"  observes  Professor  Hofmann  (/nfrv- 
duction  to  Modem  Chemittrp),  "that,  dnring 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  adenoe  of 
chemistry  has  undergone  a  profound  transfor- 
mation." He  reminds  his  readers  that  the  ac- 
cessions of  fact  have  been  so  rapid,  so  volomi- 
nous,  and  so  heterogeneous,  as  almost  to  exceed 
the  grasp  of  any  single  mind.  Meanwhile,  of 
course,  attempts  have  continued  to.  be  made 
toward  the  scientific  interpretation  of  such  facts; 
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toward  the  discovery  of  those  general  princi- 
ples which,  it  has  been  assmned,  mnst  hold 
trae  in  respect  to  the  chemical  nature  and  re- 
lationships of  different  substances^  and  to  the 
chemical  phenomena  they  can  exhibit;  and,  in 
fine,  at  once  toward  a  comprehensive  and  or- 
derly grouping  of  bodies,  elementary  and  com- 
pound, and  a  unitary  and  philosophical  system 
of  the  truths  ascertained  concerning  them. 

Such  being  the  important  ends  to  be  kept  in 
dew,  it  has  naturiQly  happened,  among  the 
multitude  of  experimenters  and  theorists  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  that,  in  the  first  place,  many 
of  the  suggestions  and  hypotheses  put  forward 
have  sooner  or  later  been  proved  untenable  and 
valueless ;  and  that,  in  the  second  place,  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  conflict  and  collision  has 
unavoidably  existed,  both  in  respect  to  the 
views  presented  and  to  claims  as  to  priority  in 
advancing  them.  This  ordeal  of  new  views  in 
chemistry  has  been  similar  to  that  through 
which,  some  two  and  three  centuries  earlier,  the 
mechanical  and  certain  of  the  physical  sciences 
were  passing.  Indeed,  in  the  roahn  of  chemical 
sdence,  the  dash  of  opposing  views  has  not  yet 
ceased ;  and  while  there  are  chemists  who  still 
withstand,  as  unsupported  or  unnecessary,  the 
recent  theories  respecting  combinations  and 
etjuivalencies,  and  the  new  system  of  names  it 
has  been  proposed  to  introduce,  it  is  also  true 
that  some  at  least  of  the  principles  referred  to, 
as  wbU  as  in  some  instances  the  claims  to  their 
origination,  are  still  in  question,  and  must  await 
the  decision  of  the  future.  StUl,  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  leading  chemists  of  the  world 
nave  taken  part  in  developing  the  new  views, 
or  have  already  given  assent  to  them,  that  we 
<»n  no  longer  doubt  their  ultimate  practical  ac- 
ceptance (subject  to  such  extensions  or  modifi- 
cation as  further  research  shall  introduce),  as 
the  basis  and  doctrines  of  the  science,  in  the 
new  form  in  which  it  is  to  pass  from  the  pres- 
ent to  future  times.  Recognizing  both  the 
changes  already  accomplished,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  continued  labors  in  the  same  direction. 
Professor  Miller,  in  his  opening  address  before 
the  chemical  section  of  the  British  Association, 
1865,  and  in  connection  with  a  reference  to 
CMtain  researdies  in  organic  chemistry,  said : 

'*In  these  and  kin£ed  investigations,  the 
necessity  for  the  introduction  of  ^ed  principles 
of  nomenclature  for  regulatiug  the  construction 
of  names  for  the  recently  discovered  compounds 
has  been  sensibly  felt ;  and  indeed  the  changes 
in  notation  rendered  necessary  by  the  altera- 
tion in  the  values  assigned  to  the  atomic  weights 
ci  many  of  the  chemical  elements  have  rendered 
a  general  revision  of  the  system  of  chemical 
nomenclature  a  matter  of  pressing  importance.*' 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  the  application 
of  the  new  views  of  chemical  combination, 
some  outstanding  and  apparently  irreconcilable 
facts  are  yet  to  be  met  with.  But,  admitting 
this,  it  is  still  safe  to  say  that  the  period  under 
coodderation  has  effected  the  growth  of  a 
dhemical   philosophy  which  is  largely  new; 


that  it  has  established  new  conceptions  of  the 
molecular  constitution  of  bodies,  both  element- 
ary and  compound ;  that  it  has  thus  necessitated 
new  ideas  of  chemical  equivalency  and  reac- 
tions, and  a  new  scheme  of  symbolic  notation ; 
while,  recently,  it  has  witnessed  the  attempt  to 
replace  the  imperfect  system  of  names  for  com- 
pound bodies  nitherto  in  use,  by  one  that,  at 
least  both  flexible  and  improvable,  may  yet  be 
developed  into  a  predsion  and  completeness 
adequate  to  the  constantly  growing  require- 
ments of  the  case. 

Basis  of  the  Old  and  of  the  Kew  ITotation, — 
From  the  time  of  the  promulgation  by  Dalton, 
during  the  first  few  years  of  the  century,  of  his 
discoveries  respecting  the  combination  of  bodies 
in  definite  and  fixed  equivalents  by 'weight, 
down  quite  or  nearly  to  the  present,  the  gen- 
eral theory  of  chemical  changes  or  reactions, 
as  held  by  a  large  body  of  chemists  and  adopted 
in  text-books  on  the  subject,  and  of  course  dso 
the  notation  employed  to  represent  the  products 
of  such  reactions,  have  been  essentially  such  as 
grew  out  of  or  harmonized  with  those  views  of 
Qie  distinguished  philosopher  named.  Strange 
to  say,  however,  within  a  very  few  years  of  the 
publication  of  Dalton's  views  (ap  eai'ly,  indeed, 
as  1808),  Gay-Lussac  made  known  another  dass 
of  facts  respecting  at  least  those  bodies  existing 
or  obtainable  in  the  aeriform  state ;  and  facto 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  full  half-century,  are 
now  at  length  only  just  admitted  to  tibeir  due 
place  and  force  in  connection  with  the  theory 
of  chemical  reactions  and  of  the  constitution  of 
elementary  and  compound  bodies.  Illustrations 
of  the  application  of  Dalton's  primary  law,  but 
without  reference  to  the  combining  volumes  in 
the  case,  are  seen  in  the  determination,  by  the 
most  recent  and  accurate  experiments,  of  the 
equivalents  or  combining  weights  of  the  ele- 
ments hydrogen^  chlorine^  oxygen^  nitrogen^  and 
carbon^  as  respectively  1,  85.6,  8,  14,  and  6 ; 
the  ultimate  atoms  of  these  bodies  bein^  sup- 
posed also  to  have  weights  correspondmg  to 
the  numbers  so  ascertained.  Now,  Gay-Lussao 
found  that — temperature  and  pressure  remain- 
ing the  same— elements  in  the  aSriform  state 
also  combine  invariably  in  certain  simple  rela- 
tions by  volume,  the  volumes  of  the  products 
furthermore  bearing  some  simple  ratio  to  t^e 
sum  of  volumes  of  the  components.  Thus,  2 
vols.  H.  combine  with  1  vol.  0.,  resulting  in  2 
vols,  water-vapor;  2  vols.  N.  with  1  vol.  O. 
form  2  vols,  nitrous  oxide ;  1  vol.  N.  with  1 
vol.  O.  forms  2  vols,  nitric  oxide ;  8  vols.  H. 
with  1  vol.  N.  form  2  vols,  ammonia ;  1  vol.  H. 
with  1  vol.  CI.  forms  2  vols,  chlorhydric  acid 
gas,  etc. 

This  prindple  of  combination  by  volumes, 
until  recently  admitted  into  the  text-books  of 
the  science  rather  in  the  manner  of  an  inci- 
dental circumstance,  has  at  length,  as  already 
implied,  come  to  be  seen  as  of  coordinate  im- 
portance, in  the  determining  of  combining- 
ratios  and  the  constitution  of  compound  bodies, 
with  the  more  familiar  prindple  of  equivalents 
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hj  wdgbt  The  spirit^  then,  of  the  chemical 
tiieory  now  apparentljr  being  superseded,  was 
essentially  that  of  recognizing  jxmderal  eqniv- 
alencies  only,  as  foond  to  exist  between  bodies 
elementary  and  compound.  But  it  will  be 
seen,  as  we  proceed,  tnat  the  modem  chemical 
theory  has  its  basis  in  the  conjoint  admission 
and  determination  of  both  panderal  and  volv^ 
metric  combining-ratios ;  while,  as  scarcely  less 
essential,  it  incorporates  at  the  same  time  two 
other  leading  ideas  recently  developed — that 
of  ittbsHtutumSy  or  replacements,  of  certain  ele- 
ments or  groups  in  compound  bodies ;  and  that 
of  definite  molecular  typeiy  few  in  number, 
under  which  all  elementary  and  aU  compound 
bodies  would  appear  naturally  to  Ml. 

Determination  of  Weight  and  Volume  Ra- 
tio$. — ^It  will  be  proper  here  to  premise  so  much 
of  chemical  theory  as  to  intimate  the  princi- 
ples which  have  been,  down  to  the  present 
time,  graduaUy  matured,  for  determining  the 
weight  and  wlume  ration  in  which  elementary 
(and  of  course  also,  compound)  bodies  enter 
into  combination.  Obviously,  the  relative  com- 
bining weights  can  usually  be  determined  with 
comparative  ease ;  and  the  volumes  also,  when- 
ever the  bodies  under  examination  are  such  as 
have  naturally,  or  can  be  brought  into,  the  gase- 
ous form,  at  temperatures  within  which  the 
experiments  can  conveniently  be  carried  on. 
In  the  mode  in  which  the  modem  chemical 
philosophy  regards  the  constitution  of  element- 
ary and  compound  bodies,  and  attempts  the 
determination  of  their  combining  weights  and 
volumes,  an  indispensable  part  is  played  by  the 
hypothesis  early  advanced  by  Ampere,  namely, 
that  of  all  bodies  in  the  gaseous  state  (pressure 
and  temperature  being  the  same)  equal  volumes 
contain  an  equal  number  of  atoms,  or  of  mole- 
cules ;  and  to  the  application  of  this  assumed 
principle,  as  yet,  but  a  small  number  of  appar- 
rent  exceptions  have  been  met  with. 

Let  it  lor  the  present  be  granted,  that  in  vol- 
umetric determinations  it  is  the  2-atom  or  dou- 
ble volume  which  should  be  dealt  with,  and 
the  following  statement,  from  Hofbann's  Mod- 
em Chemistry^  will  serve  clearly  to  indicate 
the  general  rule  of  both  weight  and  volume 
determinations : 

^  "  It  is  by  first  obtaining  the  gaseous  or  vola- 
tile compound  formed  by  an  element  either  with 
hydrogen  itself,  or,  failing  this,  with  some  ele- 
ment bearing  thereto  known  weight  and  volume 
ratios,  and  by  then  BsoerttLmuigitsvapor-deneiti/ 
and  composition^  so  as  to  learn  how  much  of 
the  element  under  investigation  exists  in  the 
dilitral  [double]  volume  of  such  compound, 
that  the  atom-weights  of  the  elements,  whether 
volatile  or  fixed,  can  be  most  safely  and  cer- 
tainly determined." 

In  a  small  proportion  of  instances,  in  which 
these  usual  modes  of  proceeding  are  impracti- 
cable, or  give  uncertain  results,  certain  analo- 
S^es  traceable  between  different  classes  of  com- 
pounds, or  those  relations  constituting  groups 
among  the  elements  themselves,  may  be  brought 


to  the  aid  of  the  chemist;  and  &.^  certain 
physical  principles,  if  applicable  to  the  bodiei 
m  question.  Among  the  latter,  is  the  law  of 
Dulong  and  Petit,  to  which  but  few  exceptions 
(C,  Si,  and  Bo,  at  least)  appear  to  remain,  viz., 
that  the  products  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the 
elements  into  their  specific  heats,  give  nearlj  a 
constant  quantity — a  law  from  whiclLin  con- 
nection with  Amp^re^s  hypothesis,  Eegnanlt 
(1849)  deduced  the  principle  of  thermic  propor- 
tional numbers,  or  thermal  equU^alenti,  of  the 
elements.  Other  principles  of  the  like  sort 
and  value,  especially  in  case  of  compoond 
bodies,  are  that  afforded  in  the  lawof  A^20- 
gotu  series^  as  those  of  the  dleohoU,  ethen^  h/- 
droearhons,  etc.,  with  certain  relations,  as  the 
regular  gradation  of  boiling-points,  pertaining 
to  them ;  as  well  as  also  the  principle  of  ito- 
morphiem^  or  similarity  of  crystalline  farma,  eta 
Glanee  at  the  Biee  of  the  Type  Theory,- 
M.  Auguste  Laurent,  November,  1846,  first  dis- 
tinctly intimated  the  idea  of  types  among  com- 
pound bodies.  Thus,  he  considered  alcohol,  and 
also  certain  hydrated  oxides,  as  comparahle 
with  water — ^an  atom  of  hydtogen  being  in 
the  former  replaced  by  one  of  ethyle  (CiHi), 
and  in  the  latter  by  one  of  a  metal :  thus,  call- 
ing water  HaO,— 

H.HO,         (C,H5).H0,  K.HO. 

Water.  AloohoL  HTdntoofFotML 

Professor  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  a  young  American 
chemist,  began  (1848-'60)  the  expansion  of  this 
idea  to  its  conseouences,  and  toward  the  fnll 
breadth  of  its  applications ;  while,  later,  through 
the  labors  and  writings  of  Williamson,  Gerharat, 
Wurtz,  Hofrnann,  o£ing,  and  others,  this  work 
has  been  well-nigh  completed ;  so  that  the  doc- 
trine of  typical  forms  among  compound  bodies, 
and  of  a  naturd  grouping  or  classification  of 
bodies  under  such  typ^  has  become  developed 
into  a  system,  based  on  true  scientific  grounds, 
and  warranted  especially  by  the  light  it  throws 
on  cases  of  substitution,  on  chemical  reactions 
generally,  and  on  the  results  to  be  uitidpated 
in  the  way  of  experiment,  in  case  of  given  com- 
pound bodies.  The  history  and  details  of  the 
type  theory  in  chemistry  may  possibly  be  given 
in  a  future  volume :  at  present,  it  most  suffice 
barely  to  indicate  the  main  results  reached. 

The  new  theory  admits  generally  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  atom  (equivalent,  or  combm- 
ing  proportaon)  of  any  body,  and  the  fMleeuu 
(definite  aggregation  of  atoms),  or  form  under 
which  the  same  body  exists  in  the  firee  stat^ 
It  regards  the  molecules  of  most  ample,  and 
of  many  compound  bodies,  as  composed  re- 
spectively of  two  atoms  (Ampere) ;  so  Uiat  free 
cnlorine  is  ClCl,  or  chloride  qf  chlorine,  etc. 
Under  it,  four  leading  types  have  been  det^ 
mined,  representing  respectively  1-,  2-,  8-,  and 
4-atom  combinations  of  certain  elements  or 
compounds  with  the  angle  atom  of  certain 
others ;  those  types  being  the  following: 
HOL  HA  H,N,        H,C. 

CblMiiTdrio  add.     Water.        AmmooiA.    ItoBh-gM. 
Owing  to  the  fact  of  the  successively  increa^ 
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ing  oondensatioii  of  volume,  with  increase  in 
the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms — ^the  prodnct- 
Tolmne  in  all  the  above  cases  being  that  of  a 
single  gaseous  molecule = two  atoms,  the  types 
after  t£e  frst  are  called  ^^ condensed"  (and* 
"  derived  "  also) ;  while  types  still  more  con- 
densed, and  also  "  mixed  "  types,  are  admitted, 
to  embrace  peculiar  forms  of  chemical  consti- 
tution. 

Weight  and  Volume  qf  AtomSj  and  0/ Mole- 
cules.— ^It  is  quite  impossible,  within  the  limited 
space  here  allowed,  to  present  in  fuU  either  the 
important  facts  in  the  growth  of  the  modem 
chemical  philosophy,  or  the  system  of  weight 
and  volume  determinations,  atomic  and  molec- 
ular, and  the  notation ,  corresponding,  which 
find  their  basis  in  it.  An  attempt  will,  how- 
ever, be  made  to  ^ve  a  general  outline  of  the 
latter  subjects,  or  at  the  least  so  far  as  to  em- 
brace the  principles  most  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  them. 

Up  to  a  very  recent  period,  the  works  of 
chemistry  have,  in  the  main,  proceeded  sub- 
stantially on  the  assumption  that  the  volume 
of  hydrogen  combined,  m  forming  water,  with 
oxygen,  was  to  be  taken  as  the  unit-volume,  or 
at  least  as  representing  (if  the  volumes  of  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  in  the  case  were  subdivided 
tn  equal  number  of  times,  and  until  the  sin- 
gle atom  of  the  former  was  reached)  a  single 
atom  of  hydrogen.  In  accordance  with  this 
view^  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  being 
taken  as  1,  those  of  O,  S,  0,  and  Oa,  respec- 
tively, woidd  be  8,  16,  6,  and  20 ;  while  the 
equivalents  of  the  other  elements  would,  of 
course^  be  made  to  accord  with  the  same  as- 
sumption. But  the  half  of  the  hydrogen  vol- 
ume in  water  is  the  quantity  which  combines 
with  a  like  volume  of  chlorine  to  form  chlor- 
hydric  acid  gas,  and  is  the  proportion  also 
which  directly  combines  with  many  other  ele- 
ments ;  while,  besides  this,  other  facts  also  go 
to  show  that  this  half  of  the  volume  of  hydro- 
gen in  one  unit-volume  (compound)  of  water, 
isntself  the  true  unit-volume  for  the  elements, 
including  not  only  hydrogen,  oxygen,  chlorine, 
etc,  but  in  fact  all,  save  four  or  five  exceptions 
yet  to  be  named. 

Now,  admitting  the  conclusion  thus  arrived 
at,  many  of  the  elements,  as  chlorine,  iodine, 
nitrogen,  potassium,  etc.,  which  like  hydrogei^ 
combine  with  oxygen  and  elements  of  its  class  in 
the  lowest  usual  proportion  in  double  volumes, 
stin  retain  their  previously  determined  atomic 
weights  unchanged ;  while  of  oxygen,  sulphun 
carbon,  and  calcium,  above  referred  to,  and  of 
certain  other  elements,  !n  consequence  of  the 
feet  that  their  unit-volume  (gaseous  or  volatil- 
ized, or  as  having  analogies  with  other  bodies 
which  may  be  so)  must  be  compared  with  two 
unit-volumes  of  hydrogen  and  bodies  of  its  class, 
the  previously  determined  atomic  weights  re- 
quire now  to  be  doubled;  thus,  O,  S,  0,  and 
Ga  are  now,  respectively,  16,  82,  12,  and  40. 
Berzelius  had  crossed  or  barred  the  symbols  of 
elements  which  he  supposed  to  combine  in  two 


atoms  each ;  but  more  recently  the  lor  has  been 
turned  to  the  new  use  of  marking  the  symbols 
of  elements  whose  atom-weight,  calling  tnn 
hydrogen  in  water  2  atoms,  should  be  doubled. 
Williamson  and  Hofinann,  however,  have 
finally  dropped  the  bar,  employing  the  bare 
symbols  as  before,  but  now  to  indicate  the  new 
or  double  equivalents,  in  cases  in  which  such 
have  been  determined. 

By  the  atom  of  an  elementary  body  is  to  be 
understood  the  smallest  proportional  weight  of , 
the  latter  which  is  capable  of  entering  into  or ' 
existing  in  chemical  combination.  It  has  al- 
ready been  intimated  that,  calling  the  ordinary 
elementary  atom  one  volume,  a  body  in  the 
free  state,  and  whether  simple  or  compound, 
appears  to  exist  as  a  collection  of  molecules, 
each  consisting  (as  the  rule)  of  two  atoms  of 
the  given  kind.  The  molecule  of  a  body  may, 
in  general,  be  defined  as  the  smallest  propor- 
tional weight  of  it  capable  of  existing  in  ^0 
free  or  uncombined  state.  Molecules  generally, 
then,  equal  in  volume  two  atoms  each.  Hof- 
mann  takes  the  cubic  litre  (equal  to  1  cubic 
decimetre,  or  TiArffth  of  a  cubic  metre)  as  his 
standard  unit-volume ;  and,  as  his  unit  of  actual 
weights,  the  weight  of  this  volume  of  hydro- 
gen at  0°  0.  of  temperature  and  760  mm. 
pressure ;  while,  for  this  weight,  which  equals 
0.0896  gramme,  he  has  proposed  the  name  of 
erith  (jcpiO^,  a  barleycorn).  He  accordingly 
terms  the  usnal  atom-volume  monolitral,  and 
the  usual  molecule-volnme  dilitral. 

Exceptions  to  the  rule  just  implied  are,  o^ 
one  side,  P  and  As,  which  combine  in  half  the 
usual  atom- volume,  or  are  hemi-litral ;  and  on 
the  other  Hg  and  Cd  (to  which,  also,  some 
authors  add  Zn),  which  combine  in  double  the 
usual  atom-volume,  or  are  dilitral ;  so  that,  in 
these  latter,  the  atom  equals  in  volume  the 
molecule.  Exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of 
product-volumes,  or  molecules  of  compound 
bodies,  appear  to  exist  also  in  certain  instances; 
as  in  case  of  perchloride  of  phosphorus,  chlo' 
ride  of  ammoniwm,monohydrated sulphuric  acid, 
and  a  few  other  bodies,  the  molecules  of  which 
seem  to  represent  4  volumes,  in  place  of  2. 

Analysis  qf  the  four  Leading  Types, — Ob- 
serving, now,  the  combining  proportions,  both 
by  volume  and  weight,  in  Uie  four  leading 
types,  the  following  interesting  results  are  ob- 
tained : 
Atomv H-f  ci  n 


ProportionB  by  weight,  1+85.6 


gh"  SI 


Weights  of  compound ) 
moleculea, f 

FA>portion8  by  toI- 
nine, 


H 

+N  H 
H 
H 
1 
+14  1 
1 
1 


86.5    IS 


17 


:h*^  W^  H 


+1 


+G 


+12. 


+1. 


Bams  of  Tolumes, 2 

Yolnme  of  product, ...       i 


2. 


Here  it  is  seen  that  the  product-vdumes  of 
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theso  foar  bodies  are  the  same  throughout, 
namely  the  ordinary  molecalar,  or  dilitral  toI- 
nmo ;  that  in  the  first  no  condensation  in  volnme 
has  occnrred;  that  in  the  second  there  has  been' 
a  disappearance  of  1  Tolame  by  condensation, 
in  the  third  of  2,  and  in  the  fourth  of  8  vol- 
nmes.  This  condensation  is  carried  to  still 
higher  degree  in  types  above  the  fourth  here 
given ;  and  generally,  the  condensation  in  the 
product-volume  increases  with  the  number  of 
elements  and  of  atoms  of  each  entering  into 
the  constitution  of  a  compound.  As  a  conse- 
quence, in  compounds' of  a  high  order,  this 
normal  volume  becomes  packed  with  scores 
of  atom-volumes,  each  originally  half  its  own 
magnitude ;  and  the  density  of  the  compound  gas 
or  vapor,  if  tlie  body  have  such  form,  is  corre- 
epondingly  augmented.  The  molecular  weights 
of  elementary  and  compound  bodies  of  the 
gaseous  form,  that  i^  the  weights  of  their  diU- 
tral  volumes,  directly  represent  the  ^ec\fio 
ffrtmtiei  of  such  bodies,  compared  with  hydro- 
gen as  2,  or  halved  (monolitral),  with  hydrogen 
as  1. 

Atomieity  or  Quantivalence  of  Bodies. — Chlo- 
rine, which  in  the  first  of  the  above  types  has 
fixed  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  tends  generally  to 
fix  one  atom  of  any  element  with  which  it  com- 
bines ;  so  also  of  Br  and  I ;  while,  like  O,  also 
8  and  Se  tend  each  to  fix  two  atoms ;  like  N, 
also  P  and  A  tend  to  fi:^  three  atoms;  and  like 
C,  also  Si  and  Ti  tend  to  ^x  four  atoms.  This 
fact  of  the  degree  of  atom-fixing  or  atom-en- 
feiging  power  of  an  element  (the  number  of 
atoms  it  chiefly  tends  to  combine  with)  con- 
stitutes, and  when  known  determines,  its  atom- 
ieity ;  and  according  as  elements  tend  to  en- 
gage 1,  2,  8,  4,  or  6  atoms  of  other  bodies,  they 
are  by  most  modem  chemical  writers  aaid  to  be 
mono-,  di-,  tri-j  tetr-,  or  hex^tomic. 

Honnann  questions  the  propriety  of  this  use 
of  the  terms  Just  given ;  and  he  has  substituted 
for  "atomicity"  the  term  quantitalenM.iqucm- 
tumj  how  much,  valens,  availing,  or  capable 
of);  while,  to  express  the  several  degrees  of 
quantivalenoe  above  indicated,  he  employs  the 
terms  uni-,  W-,  tri-,  and  quadri-taUnt — and  for 
the  highest,  we  may  suppose,  $exi-valent.  He 
then  turns  the  expressions  above  given  to  the 
new  use  of  marking  the  number  of  atoms  nor- 
mally entering  into  the  free  molecule  of  an  ele- 
ment ;  according  to  which  use,  most  elementary 
molecules  are  diatonic,  while  Hg  is  a  monatomio, 
and  P  a  tetratomic  element.  Tlie  distinction 
between  the  equivalence  (atomic  weight,  com- 
bining proportion,  or  molecule-forming  power) 
of  an  element  or  compound,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  quantivalenee  (atomicity,  atom-fixing 
and  atom-replacing  power)  of  the  same  body, 
on  the  other,  must,  it  is  believed,  now  be 
sufficiently  obvious  without  further  expla- 
nation. 

Representing  the  multiples  of  equivalents  by 
the  small  figures  placed,  as  in  one  form  usual, 
at  the  right  of  ana  below  the  symbols  (thus,  0», 
Oa,  etc.),  the  coefficient)  or  number  expressing 


the  degree  of  quantivalence,  is  placed  also  at 
the  right  of  the  symbol,  but  above— the  coeffi- 
cients in  common  use  being  as  follows:  '  "  '" 
*''*',  the  first  three  mere  traits,  but  for  which 
Hoftnann,  for  uniformity's  sake,  snbstitates  the 
numerals  *  *'  ***  (hence,  0*',C'%  etc.).  Denot- 
ing at  once  both  tlie  equivalential  and  qaanti- 
valential  coefficients,  e^resaons  such  as  tiie 
following  are  obtained:  O,",  Oi*%  H«',  S,*', 
etc  These  double  expressions  must,  of  coone, 
in  no  case  be  mistaken  for  fractions;  as  the 
two  orders  of  coefficients  indicate  entirely  dif- 
ferent forms  of  chemical  value  or  power.  Mein- 
time,  it  must  still  more  distinctly  appear  how, 
in  quantivalential  power,  certain  elementaiy 
atoms  and  compound* radicals  agree;  so  that 
not  only  can  the  two  replace  each  other,  hut 
either  tends  to  replace  as  many  atoms  of  a  mon- 
atomic  element  or  radical  as  the  number  of  nnits 
in  its  own  quantivalential  coefficient  Thus, 
the  triatomic  radical  rfyceryle  (CiH»)"' plays 
in  the  constitution  of  glycerine  precisely  the 
same  part  as  the  triatomic  element  aliuniniiim 
in  aluminio  hydrate,  as  follows : 

("•if  jo.        "-\0.;      . 

while  a  single  equivalent  of  diatomic  calcinm 
mav  replace  in  2HC1  the  two  equivalents  of 
hydrogen,  giving  Ca"Cls'.  It  may  be  added, 
that  for  elements  and  compound  radicals,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  degrees  of  quantiv- 
alence, Williamson  and  Odling  adopt  the  terms 
monad,  dyad,  triad,  tetrad,  etc. 

The  Type- Theory  not  Arhitrary.—Amcai^ 
objections  to  the  theory  of  chemical  types,  in 
the  form  generally  accepted,  Eolbe  in  particolar 
(Ann,  der  Ohem,  and  JPharm,,  Mwdu  I860)  has 
urged  that  the  types  themselves  wnich  hare 
been  adopted  are  artificial  and  arbitrary.  He 
would,  however,  introduce  a  new  system,  in 
which,  starting  with  the  feet  of  the  origin  of 
organic  compounds  in  a  concurrence  of  GOi 
with  HsO,  he  regards  an  oxide  of  carbon  (say, 
CaO*)  as  tiie  type  from  which  all  oompoundi  of 
C,  H.,  and  0.  may  be  derived,  and  assigns  for 
the  mono-,  hi-,  and  tri-basic  organic  adds  types 
consisting  of  tnis  form  and  the  multiples  of  the 
e(^uivalent8  in  it  by  2  and  8,  whilo  he  ad- 
mits other  types  also,  including  that  of  ammo- 
nia. Wnrtz,  in  reply,  presents  argoments  in 
fevor  of  the  view  that  the  leading  types  aasomed 
and  the  distinctions  of  boi^ee  corr^ponding  to 
them  actually  exist  in  nature.  He  says,  Tcry 
pertinentiy,  that  a  water  type  exists  because 
there  exists  a  [class  of]  diatomic  elements,  and 
an  ammonia  type  b^use  there  is  a  [class  <Hj 
triatomic  elements,  etc  Thus,  the  types  ve 
determined  b^  a  fiondamental  property  of  wj 
elements  themselves,  namely,  their  power  of 
combining  and  of  substitutioo,  in  respect  to 
other  elements — ^in  u  wwd,  by  their  atomieity. 

The  following  tabular  view  of  Uie  chemial 
elements,  tlie  indications  of  which  are  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  preceding  statemenfa^ 
adopted  in  somewhat  condensed  form  frott 
Hofinann's  Introduction  toMode^  Ohemiitry: 
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TobUqf 

JElemmtSt  and  Chemical 

Valuet. 

NAMES 
Oy  ELEMENTS. 

^ 
£ 

III 
0 

Aluminium 

Sb« 

As* 

Ba* 

Be* 

Bi» 

Br* 

Bo* 

Cd» 

Cs> 

Ca» 

C* 

Ce« 

Cl> 

Cr» 

Co" 

Cu« 

Di'' 

Au« 
H» 

r 

Fe« 

La« 

Pb« 

Li» 

Mg« 

Mn» 

Hg* 

Mo- 

Ni« 

Nb* 

N» 

Os* 

0> 

Pd> 

P» 

Ft* 

K» 

Rh« 

Rb» 

Ru* 

Se* 

^ 

Na' 

& 

Ta* 

Te» 

Tl» 

Th* 

Sn* 

Ti* 

W« 

XP 
Y« 

Y» 
Zn« 
Zr* 

215 
122 

76 
187 

14 
208      . 

80 

11 
112 
183 

40 

12 

92 

85.6 

62.6 

68.8 

68.5 

96 

19 
196.7 

1 
198 
127 

66 

92 

207 

7 

24 

65 
200 

92 

68.8 

97.6 

14 
199 

16 
106.6 

81 
197.4 

89 
104 

85.5 
104 

79 
108 

28.5 

23 

87.5 

82 

187.6 
128 
204 
281.5 
118 

60' 
184 
120 
187 

68 

66 

90 

"i' 

"i 
"2 

"'i' 

"2' 
.... 
"i* 

.... 

•  .  •  • 

Arsenic 

Barium 

BervUium 

Biwnflth .    . . 

Bromine 

Boron 

Oadmiom 

Onn^um 

C«ldam 

Carbon 

Geiium 

Chlorine 

Chromium 

Cobalts 

Copper.. 

Bid  jmiom 

Haorine 

Gold 

Htdrogen. 

TTMiuin 

T<xini4f 

2 

ton. 

Lanthaninm 

Lead 

Lithium 

Magnesium. 

Mercury 

Molybdenum 

Nickd 

Niobium 

Nitn^en 

2 

0?miuin  ...•.■■..■ 

Oxygen 

Q 

PftlladfnTYl  ........ 

PhoephoruB 

PlAth^nm. ...  ^ ....  , 

4 

Potassium. 

Rbodimn. 

Rubidium 

Bnthenium 

Sdenium 

2 

^Ter 

fiiHoon 

Sodium 

Sulphur ; . . 

2 

Tantalum 

Tdhnium 

Thallium 

Thorium 

Tin 

T^tanlnm 

Tiuigi^ten 

Uranium 

Vanadium 

Ztect 

Zirconium.. ....... 

Of  conrse,  the  atomio  volume  and  molecular 


ooDstitntioii  of  many  elements  in  respect  to 
which  these  particulars  are  not  given  in  the 
table,  are  regarded  as  being  known,  witli 
greater  or  less  certainty,  being  inferred  in  ac- 
cordance with  principles  already  indicated. 
Further,  some  variation  still  exists  between  dif- 
ferent authors  in  regard  to  the  atomic  weights 
and  quantivalential  coeflScients  to  be  assigned 
to  certain  of  the  elements.  Odling,  for  exam- 
ple, agreemg  in  the  other  instances  with  the 
values  above,  places  lead  and  palladium  among 
tetrads,  and  thallium  among  triads;  while 
Strecker  regards  the  last-named  element  as  pre- 
senting analogies  with  both  monatomic  and 
triatomio  elements,  and  raises  a  question  as  to 
the  invariableness  of  the  atomicities. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  the  symbols 
employed  throughout  this  article  have  tlie 
equivalential  (atomic -weight)  values  given  in 
the  table  aboye,  bo  far,  at  least,  as  the  aoubhng 
of  the  equivalents  of  certain  elements — 0.,  S., 
0.,  etc. — ^is  concerned. 

ITbmeTielature, — Besides  the  general  interest 
recently  taken  in  the  theory  of  diemical  com- 
bination and  equivalents,  much  attention  has 
during  a  very  few  years  past  been  given  to  the 
special  subject  of  the  nomenclature  to  be  em- 
ployed in  case  of  compound  bodies,  and  for  the 
present  at  least,  of  those  particularly  of  an  in- 
organic character. 

Professor  A.  "W.  Williamson  delivered  before 
the  London  Chemical  Society,  December  16, 
1864,  a  short  discourse  on  the  subjects  of  "Chem- 
ical Nomenclature  and  Notation ;"  and,  a  larga 
Eart  of  that  and  of  a  succeeding  evening  having 
een  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  views  advanced, 
the  result  was  a  very  general  approval,  in  the 
main,  of  their  puiport,  by  the  distinguished 
chemists  present.  Of  course,  as  the  title  of  the 
leading  discourse  indicates,  principles  relating 
to  the  symbolic  expression  of  compounds,  as 
well  as  to  their  naming,  were  considered.  Some 
of  the  more  important  views  advanced  on  the 
occasions  mentioned,  as  well  as  in  certain  pub- 
lished articles  on  the^ame  subjects,  wiU  be 
embodied  in  this  place,  but  without  following 
the  precise  order  of  their  presentation. 

Adopting,  as  now  usual,  tiie  volume  of  16 
parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  as  the  relative  unit- 
volume  of  bodies  in  gaseous  form,  Professor 
Williamson  had,  for  his  absolute  measures  of 
both  volume  and  weight,  fixed  on  units  differ- 
ent from  those  proposed  by  Hofmann.  As  the 
standard  volume,  he  takes  11.19  (for  most 
practical  purposes,  say  11.2)  litres,  selecting 
this  for  the  reason  that,  measured  in  oxygen  gas 
at  0°0.  and  760  mm.  pressure,  the  weight  ob- 
tained is  just  16  grammes.  The  selection  of 
this  number,  which  corresponds  with  the  new 
equivalent  weight  of  oxygen,  renders  compara- 
tively easy,  when  the  molecular  weights  ot  the 
latter  are  once  known,  all  calculations  relative 
to  the  actual  weights  and  volumes  of  gaseous 
and  volatilized  bodies. 

The  lecturer's  principal  purpose,  however, 
was   to   suggefit   the   adoption    in   scientific 
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treatises  and  usage  of  a  new  set  of  names  for  a 
large  class  of  ohemical  componnds — perhaps  to 
be  ultimatelj  extended  to  all  componnds,  or- 
ganic as  well  as  inorganic — and  names  which, 
it  appears,  were  regarded  as  obviating  some  oi 
the  difficnlties  and  inconsistencies  of  the  nomen- 
clature hitherto  in  nse,  at  least  in  text-books 
in  the  English  language.  The  system  of  names 
proposed  is,  in  fact,  not  wholly  new^  being  in 
good  degree  the  same  with  that  employed  in 
Gmelin's'  Hand-BoolL  and  to  some  extent  also 
by  Berzelins  and  other  continental  chemists. 
I^fessor  Williamson  admitted  the  hopelessness 
of  changing  the  common  usage  as  to  ^e  com- 
mercial names  of  yarious  substances,  as  todoty 
araenic^  etc. ;  but  he  considered  a  scientific  sys- 
tem of  nomenclature  as  unsuited  to  ordinary 
commercial  use.  Professor  Odling  called  at- 
tention to  the  impropriety  of  the  use  of  the 
word  off  in  the  existing  nomenclature,  and 
which  tiie  new  system  would  esc^>e :  thus,  to 
call  the  compound  010  an  oxide  qf  chlorine^  or 
a  chloride  of  oxygen^  does  not  in  either  case 
truly  express  the  relation  which  in  it  the  ele- 
ments bear  to  each  other. 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  both 
the  new  notation,  and  the  proposed  new  no- 
menclature. Thus,  among  elements  and  com- 
pound radical : 

H  —    1,  represents  an  atom  of  hydrogen. 

0  —  16,  "  "  "  oxygen. 

N  —  14,  "  ««  "  nitrogen. 

C  —  12,  «*  "  "  carbon. 

Hg— 200,  "  **  "  mercury. 

CO  —  28,  "  "  "  carbomc  oxide. 

SO,—  64,  "  "  "  sulphurous  acid, 

NH4—  18,  "  "  "  ammonium. 

CH,—  16,  "  "  •*  roethyle. 

CN  —  26,  "  "  "  cyanogen, 

C,H4—  28,  "  "  "  elhylene. 

Free  molecules  of  elements,  as  of  CL,  O.,  N., 
P.,  As,  Hg,  Cd,  Zsiy  are  thus  represented : 
Cla,  O,,  N^  P4,  A&u  Hg,  Cd,  Zn ; 
and  those  of  oonipound  radicals  thus  : 
(OH,),,  (ON),,  (NH«),.  NH,,  0,H4. 
The  following  examples  illustrate  symbols  of 
the  molecules  of  bases,  and  the  proposed  names : 

H,0,  hydrio  oxide  (water) ; 
K,0.  potassic  oxide  (potash) ; 
Cu,0,  cuprous  oxide ; 
Cu  0,  cupric  oxide ; 
(NH4)a  0,  ammonic  oxide ; 
Bi,0, ,  bismuthic  oxide ; 
Pe,0,,  ferric  oxide ; 
K,S,  potassic  sulphide ; 
(C,HO,0,  ethyUc  oxide  (ether) ; 
C,H40,  ethylenic  oxide ; 

the  following,  in  like  manner,  in  case  of 
molecules  of  acids : 

NsO, ,  nitrous  acid ; 

N,Os,  nitric  acid; 

I,Os,  iodic  acid; 

1,07 ,  periodic  acid ; 

GO,,  carbonic  acid; 

SiO, ,  silicic  acid  (silica) ; 

BoaO, ,  boric  acid ; 

(C,H,0),0,  acetic  acid; 

C4H4O,,  succinic  acid; 

and  finally,  these,  in  case  of  the  molecules  of  salts : 


HNO, ,  hydric  nitrate  (monohydrated  mtne  aeid); 

Fe(NOs), ,  ferrous  nitrate ; 

Fe^NO,)«,  ferric  nitrate; 

Fe|(S04},,  ferric  sulphate; 

H,s04 ,  hydric  sulphate  (monohydrated  solphoiie 

add): 
HKSO4,  hydro-potassic  sulphate ; 
H,P04.  hydric  phosphate  (trihydratedpbosphoiie 

acid); 
A],G1«>  aluminic  chloride; 
HCL  hydric  chloride  (chlorhydric  acid); 
FeCl, ,  ferrous  chloride  ; 
PtCLi »  platinio  chloride. 

The  names  assigned  to  compound  bodies  in 
the  author's  recent  work.  Chemistry  for  Shh 
dentin  are  substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
examples  here  given.  Prof.  W.  A.  Miller  and 
Mr.  Newlands,  while  approyins  in  substance 
the  proposed  nomenclature,  bom  inast  on  ihit 
importance,  with  a  view  to  definiteness  and 
fixedness  in  the  employment  of  the  names  for 
given  compounds,  not  less  than  to  aocnracj  in 
their  use  as  .analytic  and  suggestive  of  chemical 
composition,  of  incorporating  with  them  as  re- 
quired the  familiar  prefixes,  proto,  it  or  W,  fri, 
tetra,  $e»qui,  etc.;  and  the  latter  espedallj 
would  guard  against  assigning  to  oompoondi 
analogous  in  composition  dinerentiy  lonned 
names. 

In  the  discussions  above  referred  to,  Pro- 
fessors Graham,  Odling,  Brodie,  Ho^ann, 
MiUer,  Frankland,  and  others  took  part  Pro£ 
Bro^e  expressed  the  opinion  that  chemistrj 
had  reach^  a  stage  in  wnich  names  of  the  now 
usual  forms  may  be  abolished  altogether,  the 
compounds  being  written  or  described  merely 
by  tne  symbols  which  make  up  their  fonmilffi; 
but  Prof.  Frankland  insisted  that  there  mnst 
still  be,  as  now,  the  two  systems  of  express- 
ions. 

Prof.  Williamson  condenmed  Gerhardt's  ap- 
plication of  the  term  acid  to  the  hydrated  adds. 
He  would  restrict  the  term  to  what  are  now 
called  the  anhydroui  acidic  or  anhydrideiy  call- 
ing the  bare  compound  SOs  sulphuric  acid,  etc. ; 
while  bodies  of  the  former  class  he  wonW  re- 
gard as  hydrogen  ealU  (see  examples  of  salts, 
above).  These  views,  however,  old  not  meet 
with  general  approval.  Profc  Miller  has  pro- 
posed to  substitute  for  the  awkward  expression 
anhydride^  the  term  oxyh 

Finally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  period 
of  transition  in  chemical  theory  and  nomeidar 
ture  is  not  altogether  passed-  And  at  the  best, 
this  transitional  period  has  been,  and  while  it 
lasts  must  be,  one  of  perplexity  to  both  learners 
and  instructors.  Hofmann  states  that  he  had 
found  such  phrases  as  "  old  style,"  "  new  style," 
"newest  style,"  "little  equivalents,"  "Wg 
equivalents,"  etc.,  coming  into  use  in  instrnc- 
tion.  The  diflSculties  of  such  a  transition, 
however,  are  held  to  be  trifling  in  comparison 
with  the  advantages  to  be  attained  through  its 
consmnmation ;  among  these  being  the  secm> 
ing  in  a  hi^er  degree  than  before  of  simplicity 
and  precision,  both  in  theory  and  statement, 
with  greater  practical  utility,  and  an  increased 
value  in  the  wiyr  of  suggestiveness  in  the  new 
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^Tinbols,  if  not  also  in  the  new  names,  to  be 
emplojeil. 

&mree»  of  InformfUion, — ^In  the  preparation 
of  this  article,  besides  the  account  of  the  lecture 
and  discussions  above  referred  to  {Oh&m,  I^etM^ 
December  24^  1864^  and  January  27, 1865),  the 
lecture  of  Profl  Hofmann  in  the  same  journal 
(IPebruary  10, 1865),  and  certain  articles  in  the 
jPhUos.  Magaaine^  1864-^65,  recourse  has  been 
chieflj  had  for  facts  and  illustrations — ^the  lan- 
guage of  such  authorities  being  also  in  certain 
parts  adopted — ^to  the  following  sources:  Two 
series  of  papers  by  Pro!  Adolphe  Wurtt  en- 
titled, ''  An  Introduction  to  Ohemical  Philoso- 
phy, according  to  the  Modem  Theories,"  and 
appearing  in  the  Chemical  News — ^the  first, 
January  27  to  June  16,  1865,  and  the  second, 
January  19  to  February  28.  1866 ;  Prof.  T.  8. 
Hunt's  paper,  "On  the  Theory  of  Types  in 
Chemistry"  {Ghem,  NewSy  March  17-24, 1865, 
reprinted  from  the  American  Jour,  of  Science^ 
March,  1861);  Dr.  0.  M.  Wetherill's  paper  in 
the  Smithsonian  Report,  1863,  entitleo,  "A 
Brief  Sketch  of  the  Modem  Theory  of  Ohem- 
ical Types;  "  and  Prof.  A.  TV.  Hofmann's  In- 
troduction to  Modem  Chemiatry^  etc.,  London, 
1865. 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  The  civil  aspect  of 
nflkirs  in  North  Carolina  was  unchanged  at  tho 
commencement  of  the  year.  The  authorities 
presented  a  bold  and  confident  aspect,  and  were 
unremitting  in  their  efforts  to  stimulate  the 
people.  "  I  trust  and  believe,"  said  Governor 
Vance  in  a  proclamation  to  tiie  people,  "  that 
there  will  be  little  difference  of  opinion  in 
North  Carolina,  as  to  the  propriety  of  contin- 
ued resistance.  The  great  argument  which 
will  be  brought  forward  to  shake  your  honor, 
and  intended  to  excite  you  to  despair,  will  be 
that  successful  resistance  is  no  longer  possible. 
Some  will  tell  you  that  we  are  already  sub- 
dued ;  that  the  enemy  outnumbers  us;  that  our 
fighting  men  are  all  slain ;  our  resources  all  ex- 
hausted!, and  we  might  as  well  submit  now. 
This,  my  countrymen,  is  false,  and  as  frequently 
proceeds  from  a  craven  or  a  traitorous  as  from 
an  honest  but  mistaken  spint"  As  an  evi- 
dence of  strength  to  carry  on  the  war,  although 
it  equally  proved  an  indisposition  to  continue 
hostilities,  the  Govemor  further  said :  "  Over 
four  hundred  thousand  names  yet  stand  upon 
the  muster-rolls  of  the  Confederacy,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  many  thousands  who  shirk. 
Where  are  they?  Thousands  upon  thousands, 
absent  without  leave,  are  lurking  in  the  woods 
and  swamps  of  the  South ;  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  bushels  of  grain  now  rot  at  the  various 
depots  of  the  South  for  want  of  transportation, 
and  this  transportation  cannot  be  protected  be- 
cause these  absent  soldiers  are  not  at  the  post 
(rfduty."  After  the  advance  of  General  Sher- 
man from  Savannah  had  commenced,  the  Gov- 
emor found  it  necessary  to  appeal  again  to  the 
people  to  contribute  for  the  support  of  General 
Lee's  forces,  as  the  intermption  of  railroad  com- 
munication greatly  endangered   their  subsist- 


ence. At  this  time  he  pitoposed  that  each  one 
should  set  apart  a  certain  portion  of  his  stores 
to  be  delivered  at  intervals  to  the  nearest  com- 
missary agent.  The  militaiy  operations,  how- 
ever, which  are  related  elsewhere  {see  Abm y  Op- 
EBATiONs),  soon  exhibited  the  Federal  strength 
so  overwhelming  and  irresistible  as  to  convince 
the  most  reluctant  that  the  hour  of  submission 
was  near  at  hand.  The  fall  of  Wilmington, 
the  arrival  of  Sherman  at  Goldsboro',  the  sur- 
render of  Lee,  followed  soon  after  by  that  of 
Johnston,  extinguished  botii  the  power  and  the 
disposition  of  the  State  to  make  frurther  resist- 
ance. For  the  preservation  of  order  until  the 
will  of  the  military  commanders  should  be  made 
known,  Govemor  Vance  now  issued  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation: 

Btatb  of  North  Oxxolixa,  Exbcutivb  Depabtxbnt,  \ 
iiRSEysBOBo\  April  23, 18GS.      f 

WhereaBf  By  the  recent  surrender  of  the  principal 
armies  of  the  Confederate  States,  further  resistance 
to  the  forces  of  the  United  States  has  become  vain, 
and  would  result  in  useless  waste  of  blood ;  and, 

yVhereaSf  All  the  natural  disorders  attendant  upon 
the  disbanding  of  large  armies  are  upon  us,  and  the 
country  is  flU^  with  numey>us  bands  of  citizens  and 
soldiers  disposed  to  do  violence  to  persons .  and 
property: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Zebulon  D.  Vance,  Govemor  of  ' 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  sincere  hope  of 
averting  some  of  the  man^  evils  which  threaten  us, 
do  issue  this  my  proclamation,  commanding  all  such 
persons  to  abstain  firom  anv  and  all  acts  of  lawless- 
ness ;  to  avoid  assembling  together  in  crowds  in  all 
towns  and  cities,  or  doing  any  thing  whatsoever  cal- 
culated to  cause  excitement,  and  earnestly  appealing 
to  all  good  citizens  who  are  now  at  home,  to  remain 
there,  and  to  all  soldiers  of  this  State  to  retire  qui- 
etly to  their  homes^  and  exert  themselves  in  preserv- 
ing order,  should  it  become  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  citizens.  I  also  appeal  to  the  ffood  and 
true  soldiers  of  North  Carolina,  whether  they  have 
been  surrendered  and  paroled,  or  otherwise,  to  unite 
theinselves  together  in  sufficient  numbers,  in  tho 
various  counties  of  the  State,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  civil  magistrates  thereof,  to  elect  or  stay 
any  bodies  of  lawless  or  unprincipled  men  who  may 
be  committing  depredations  upon  the  persons  or 
property  of  peaceable  citizens,  assuring  tnem  that  it 
will  be  no  violation  of  the  parole  to  do  so :  and  I 
would  assure  my  fellow-citizens,  generally,  tnat  un- 
der Qod  I  will  do  all  thaf  may  be  in  my  power,  to 
settle  the  government  of  the  State,  to  restore  the 
civil  authority  in  her  borders,  and  to  ftirther  the 
great  ends  of  peace,  domestic  tranquillity,  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people.  Without  their  aid  I 
am  powerless  to  do  any  thing. 
Bj  the  Governor^ 

M.  McPhbtobs,  Private  Secretary. 

On  the  next  day  Gen.  Schofield,  then  Federal 
commander  in  the  State,  announced  in  the  follow- 
ing order  the  policy  which  he  proposed  to  pursue : 
General  Orders  No,  81. 
Hbidquartkbs  DzpAvnoRT  OF  North  Oakolika,    I 
ijiUT  or  THS  Omo,  Baleigb,  N.  d,  April  29,  ISdS.  \ 

The  Commanding  Qeneral  has  great  satisfaction  in 
announcing  to  the  army  and  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina that  hostilities  within  this  State  have  definitely 
ceased  ;  that  for  us  war  is  ended,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
peace  will  soon  be  restored  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  now  the  duty  of  all  to  cultivate  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  same  zeal  which  has  characterized  our 
conduct  of  the  war,  that  the  blessings  of  unions 
peace,  and  material  prosperity  may  be  speedily  re* 
stored  to  the  entire  country. 
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It  is  confidentlj  believed  ond  expected  that  the 
troops  of  the  army  and  people  of  r^orth  Carolina 
will  cordiallj  unite  in  an  honest  endeayor  to  accom- 
plish this  ffreat  end. 

All  good  and  peaceable  citizens  will  be  protected 
and  treated  with  Idndness,  while  those  who  disturb 
the  peace  er  violate  the  laws  will  be  punished  with 
the  sereritj  of  martial  law. 

The  troops  will  be  distributed  so  as  best  to  secure 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  Government,  and 
protect  the  people  until  civil  government  can  be  es- 
tablished in  narmonj  with  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

The  most  perfect  discipline  and  good  conduct  are 
enjoined  upon  all  officers  and  soldiers,  and  cordial 
support  upon  all  good  citizens. 

All  who  are  peaceably  disposed  are  invited  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  ana  to  resume  their  industrial 
pursuits.  Such  as  have  been  deprived  of  their  ani- 
mals and  waeons  by  hostile  armies  will  be  tempo- 
rarily supplied,  as  far  as  practicable,  upon  apphca- 
tion  to  me  nearest  Provost  Marshal,  by  loans  of 
captured  property  in  possession  of  the  Quartermas- 
ters Department  The  needy  will  also  be  supplied 
for  the  time  being  with  subsistence  stores  from  the 
Commissary  Department. 

It  will  be  left  to  the  Judicial  Department  of  the 
Government  to  punish  those  political  leaders  who 
are  responsible  for  secession,  rebellion,  and  civil  war. 
with  all  its  horrors.  D%tween  the  Government  or 
the  United  States  and  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
•  there  is  peace. 

By  command  of      Major-Gencral  SCHOFIELD. 

J.  A.  Campbell,  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

To  decide  the  civil  position  of  the  negroes,  he 
at  the  same  time  issued  the  following  order: 

Gmeral  Orders  Ko,  82. 
Hkai>q*is  DxrAXTMXKT  or  Tin  Anrr  or  Tin  Omo, 
Balkioh,  April  29, 1865. 

To  remove  a  doubt  which  seems  to  exist  in 
minds  of  some  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  it  is 
hereby  declared  that  oy  virtue  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  dated  January 
1, 186S,  all  persons  in  this  State  heretofore  held  as 
slaves  are  now  firee,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
arm^r  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons. 

It  is  recommended  to  former  masters  of  freedmen 
to  employ  them  as  hired  servants,  at  reasonable  wa- 
ges. And  it  is  recommended  to  freedmen  that  when 
allowed  to  do  bo  they  remain  with  their  former  mas- 
ters, and  labor  faithfully  so  long  as  they  shall  be 
treated  kindly  and  paia  reasonable  wages,  or  that 
they  immediately  seek  employment  elsewhere  in  the 
land  of  work  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  It  is 
not  well  for  them  to  congregate  about  towns  or  mil- 
itary camps.    They  will  not  be  supported  in  idleness. 

By  command  of      Major-General  SCHOFIELD. 

J.  A.  Campbkll,  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  State  now  chang- 
ed almost  instantaneously.  It  was  apparent 
to  every  mind  that  North  Carolina  was  des- 
tined to  be,  as  she  had  been,  a  State  of  the 
Federal  Union.  The  result  was  universally  ac- 
quiesced in,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  turned 
their  thoughts  to  the  pursuits  of  industry  and 
peace.  Public  meetings  were  held  in  various 
counties  of  the  State,  at  which  resolutions  ex- 
pressing the  views  of  the  people  were  adopted. 
They  generally  expressed  abhorrence  oi  the 
assassination  of  the  late  President ;  requested 
the  President  to  adopt  measures  -as  early  as 
practicable  for  the  restoration  of  civil  law  in  the 
State ;  and  accepted  the  abolition  of  slavery  as 
a  part  of  the  accomplished  situation  of  affairs. 

General  Schofield,  by  his  position,  was  virtu- 
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ally  Military  Governor  of  the  State,  and  wonld 
so  continue  until  the  authority  at  Washington, 
which  alone  was  recognized  as  supreme  in  the 
State,  commanded  a  change.  He  thereforo 
issued  a  further  order  relating  the  relations 
of  the  freedmen  and  whites,  as  follows : 
Gmeral  Orders  No,  4«. 

Headqvabt^bs  'Dwpxxrwars  or  Nomn  Cakouka,     i 
Abmt  of  thx  Ohio,  Balxiqbl  N.  C,  Hay  l&,lf«Qi  f 

The  following  rules  are  published  for  the  goTern- 
ment  of  freedmen  in  North  Carolina  until  the  resto- 
ration of  civil  government  in  the  State : 
^  I.  The  common  laws  governing  the  domestic  rela- 
tions, such  as  those  giving  parents  anthoritj  and 
control  over  their  children,  and  guardians  control 
over  their  wards,  are  in  force.  The  parent's  orgaa^ 
dian's  authority  and  obligations  take  the  pla^  of 
those  of  the  former  master. 

2.  The  former  masters  are  constituted  the  guar* 
dians  of  minors,  and  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  in  the 
absence  of  parents  or  other  near  relatives  capable  of 
supporting  them. 

8.  Young  men  and  women,  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  remain  under  the  control  of  their  parents  or 
guardians  until  they  become  of  age,  thus  aidinf  to 
support  their  parents  and  younger  brothers  andiis- 
ters. 

4.  The  former  masters  of  freedmen  may  not  tara 
away  the  young  or  the  infirm,  nor  rcftise  to  gire 
them  food  and  shelter;  nor mav  the  able-bodied  men 
or  women  go  away  from  their  homes,  or  lire  in  idle- 
ness, and  leave  their  parents,  children,  or  joang 
brothers  or  sisters  to  be  supported  by  others. 

5.  Persons  of  age,  who  are  fr^e  from  any  of  the 
obligations  referred  to  above,  are  at  liberty  to  find 
new  homes  wherever  they  can  obtain  proper  erorioy- 
ment;  but  they  will  not  be  supported  bytheOoT- 
emment,  nor  by  their  former  masters,  unless  thej 
work. 

6.  It  will  be  left  to  the  employer  and  servant  to 
aeree  upon  the  wages  to  be  paid ;  but  freedmen  are 
aavised  that  for  the  present  season  they  ongfat  to  ex- 
pect only  moderate  wages,  and  where  their  emploj- 
ers  cannot  pay  them  money,  they  ought  to  be  con- 
tented with  a  fair  share  in  the  crops  to  be  raised. 
They  have  gained  their  personal  freedom.  Byindns- 
try  and  good  conduct  they  may  rise  to  independence 
and  wealth. 

7.  All  officers,  soldiers,  and  citizens  are  reqoested 
to  give  publicity  to  these  rules,  and  to  instruct  the 
freed  people  as  to  their  new  rignts  and  obligations. ' 

8.  All  officers  of  the  army,  and  of  the  county 
police  companies,  are  authorized  and  required  to  cor- 
rect any  violation  of  the  above  rules  within  their 
jurisdiction. 

9.  Each  district  commander  will  appoint  a  super- 
intendent of  freedmen  (a  commissioned  officer),  with 
such  number  of  assistants  (officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers)  as  may  be  necessary,  whose  duty  it 
will  be  to  take  charge  of  all  the  freed  people  in  his 
district  who  are  witnout  homes  or  proper  employ- 
ment. The  superintendents  will  send  back  to  their 
homes  all  who  have  left  them  in  violation  of  the 
above  rules,  and  will  endeavor  to  find  homes  and 
suitable  employment  for  all  others.  They  will  pro- 
vide suitable  camps  or  quarters  for  such  ss  cannot 
be  otherwise  provided  for,  and  attend  to  their  disci- 
pline, police,  subsistence,  etc. 

10.  The  superintendents  will  hear  all  complaints 
of  guardians  or  wards,  and  report  the  fiicts  to  their 
district  commanders,  who  are  authorised  to  dissolTe 
the  existing  relations  of  guardian  and  ward  in  any 
case  which  may  seem  to  require  it,  and  to  direct  tiie 
superintendent  to  otherwise  provide  for  the  wards, 
in  accordance  with  the  above  rules. 

By  command  of  Maj.-Cten.  SCHOFIELD. 

J.  A.  Campbell,  Assistant  Adjutant-GeneraL 
Public  affairs  continned  under  the  control  of 
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the  military  authorities  tmtil  May  29th,  when 
President  Johnson  issued  a  proclamation  ap- 
pointing William  W.  Holden  Provisional  Gov- 
ernor. This  proclamation  is  similar  to  the 
one  issued  in  the  case  of  Alabama.  (See  Ala- 
bama.) 

On  June  12th  (Governor  Holden  issued  a  proc- 
lamation announcing  his  appointment,  and  stat- 
ing that  a  convention  would  be  held  as  early 
as  practicable,  the  object  before  it,  and  the  sub- 
sequent election  of  State  and  local  officers,  etc. 
He  then  urged  the  people  with  cheerfulness 
and  confidence  to  resume  tbour  accustomed 
pursuits ;  invited  all  who  had  been  refugees  to 
return,  assuring  them  of  protection  and  encour- 
agement in  their  exertions  to  improve  their  con- 
dition, and  instructed  the  colored  population  in 
the  duties  proper  to  their  new  condition. 

The  acquiescence  of  the  people  in  their  altered 
portion  proceeded  peacefully  and  rapidly,  and 
on  August  8th  Provisional  Governor  Holden 
issued  a  proclamation  for  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  a  State  Constitutional  Convention. 
The  persons  who  might  be  voters,  the  man- 
ner of  election,  eta,  were  ordered  as  follows : 

In  porsnance  of  power  vested  in  me  by  Andrew 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  bv  his 
proclamation  of  Hay  29,  1865,  appointing  a  Provi- 
sional Governor  of  North  Carolina,  under  the  fourth 
article  of  tiie  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
whidi  guarantees  to  every  State  in  the  Union  a  re- 
publican form  of  government;  and  in  order  to  enable 
the  loyal  people  of  said  State  to  organize  a  State 
goreminent,  whereby  justice  may  be  estabh'shed,  do- 
m^ic  tranquillity  restored,  and  loyal  citizens  pro- 
tected  in  all  their  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
er^ ;  and  in  order^  also,  that  said  State  may  be 
reanced  to  its  constitutional  relations  to  the  Feaenil 
(roTemmcnt,  by  presenting  such  a  republican  form 
of  government  as  will  entitle  the  State  to  the  guaran- 
tj  of  the  United  States  therefor,  and  its  people  to 
protection  by  the  United  States  against  invasion,  in- 
surrection^ and  domestic  violence,  I,  William  W.  Hol- 
den, ProTisional  Governor,  as  aforesaid,  do  hereby 
proclaim  that  an  election  will  be  held  in  said  State  on 
Thursday,  the  21st  day  of  September,  1865,  for  a 
convention,  to  bo  composed  of  oue  hundred  and 
twenty  delegates. 

The  clerks  and  sheriffs  of  the  respective  counties 
will  proceed  at  once  to  assemble  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  a  majority  of  whom  will  select  from  their  num- 
oer  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  eighteen  justices, 
men  of  intelligence,  discretion,  firmness,  and  ap- 
proved loyalty,  whose  duty  it  shall  bo  to  administer 
to  those  who  may  be  entitled  to  receire  it,  the  oath 
contained  in  the  President's  amnesty  proclamation 
of  May  39.  1865,  under  such  instructions  as  may  be 
prescribed  in  the  proclamation.  The  justices  shall, 
at  the  same  time,  appoint  inspectors  of  the  elections 
at  the  various  precincts  in  their  rcspectiire  counties, 
in  accordanc3  with  the  law  in  relation  thereto — chap- 
ter 52  Beviscd  Code  of  North  Carolina.  The  elec- 
tions for  members  of  the  convention  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  the  same  manner  as  elections  for  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  accordance  with  the 
proTisions  of  chapter  52  Revised  Code,  so  far  as  said 
provisions  may  be  applicable ;  and  the  officers  ap- 
pointed to  hold  said  elections,  and  to  make  returns 
thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalties  for 
Culnre  to  act  or  for  neglect  of  duty  as  are  prescribed 
fai  chapter  52  Revised  Code. 

Ko  person  will  be  allowed  to  vote  who  is  not  a 
voter  oualified  as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws  ot  the  State  in  force  immediately  before  the  20th 
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day  of  May,  1861,  except  that  the  payment  of  poll 
tax  shall  not  be  requirea. 

All  paroled  soldiers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
pretended  Confederate  States,  or  of  this  State,  and 
all  paroled  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  pre- 
tended Confederate  States,  or  of  this  State,  under 
and  including  the  rank  of  colonel  if  of  the  army,  and 
under  and  including  the  rank  of  lieutenant  if  of  the 
nayy,  will  be  allowed  to  vote,  provided  they  are  not 
included  in  any  of  the  fourteen  excluded  classes  of 
the  President's  amnesty  proclamation ;  and  provided, 
(Urther,  that  they  are  citizens  of  the  State  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  proscribed  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

No  person  will  be  allowed  to  vote  who  does  not 
exhibit  to  the  inspectors  a  copy  of  the  amnesty  oath, 
as  contained  in  the  President's  proclamation  of  May 
29, 1865,  signed  by  himself  and  certified  by  at  least 
two  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  sheriff  of  the  respective  counties  shall  furnish, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  certificates  of  election  to  those 
persons  who  may  have  received  the  highest  number  of 
votes  as  members  of  the  convention ;  and  the  sheriffs 
shall  also  immediately  send  to  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Raleigh,  a  statement  of  the  vote  in 
their  respective  counues  for  the  members  aforesaid, 
and  also  a  statement  of  said  vote,  sealed  up,  directed 
to^  the  President  of  the  convention,  Raleigh,  to  be 
laid  before  the  convention. 

The  members  of  the  convention  thus  chosen  will 
assemble  in  the  city  of  Raleigh,  on  Mondav,  the  2d 
day  of  October,  1866. 

The  attention  of  justices  appointed  to  administer 
the  amnesty  oath  is  especially  directed  to  the  four- 
teen excluded  classes  of  the  President's  amnesty 
proclamation  of  May  29,  1865. 

Under  the  first  exception  are  included  all  persons 
who  have  been  civil  or  diplomatic  officers  or  agents 
of  the  pretended  Confederate  Government,  either 
within  or  without  the  territoral  limits  of  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  seventh  exception  are  included  all  offi- 
cers, agents,  or  private  citizens  who  have  been  ab- 
sent from  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  rebellion. 

Under  ^he  thirteenth  exception  ore  included  all 
who,  during  the  rebellion,  have  held  any  office  or 
asency  under  the  State  or  pretended  Confederate 
GFovemment.  or  have  in  any  way  voluntarily  joined 
in  the^  rebellion,  as,  for  example,  for  entenn^  or 
marching  with  armed  forces  hostile  to  the  United 
States ;  by  sending  or  fumishinff  money,  provisions, 
or  arms  to  persons  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  save  in: 
cases  where  money  or  provisions  were  furnished' 
from  the  promptings  of  charity  or  humanity ;  by  act* 4 
ing  with  assemolages  of  persons,  whether  organiaed 
or  unorganized,  hostile  to  the  United  States ;  or  in- 
any  other  way  giving  vomntury  aid,  assistance,  or 
encouragement  to  the  rebellion,  and  whose  taxable 
property  on  the  29th  day  of  May,  1865,  exceeded  in 
value  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  other  exceptions  are  so  plain  as  not  to  require 
explanation. 

No  certificate  will  be  panted  by  the  justices  to  any 
person  who  is  included  in  any  of  the  excluded  classes, 
upless  on  exhibition  by  the  party  of  his  pardon  for 
his  offence  from  the  President. 

The  justices  appointed  to  administer  the  amnesty- 
oath  and  to  furnish  certificates  of  the  same,  which 
shall  be  evidence  of  loyalty,  are  especially  instructed 
to  be  vigilant  and  faithful.  While  it  will  not  be  theii 
duty  to  attempt  to  pry  into  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  men,  they  will,  nevertheless,  admonish 
those  who  may  apply  to  take  the  oath,  that  it  must 
be  taken  and  subscribed  to  in  good  faith,  with  an 
honest  intention  on  their  part  to  keep  it,  without 
secret  purpose  or  mental  reservation  upon  anv  occa- 
sion pr  at  any  time  to  commit  any  act  in  violation  of 
said  oath ;  and  they  wiU  warn  them  that  if  the  oath, 
is  not  thus  taken  and  kept,  the  pardon  offered  theixD 
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bj  the  President  will  be  void,  and  they  will  remain 
Bobiect  to  trial  '::nder  the  law  for  perjury  and  treason. 

Ijie  justices,  clerks,  and  sberins,  whose  dnty  it  is 
to  proTide  for  julministering  the  oath  and  to  conduct 
the  elections,  are  enjoined  to  use  eyerr  practicable 
means  to  enable  everj  citixen  to  take  the  oath  who 
may  desire  and  be  entitled  to.do  so.  And  the  in- 
spectors are  enjoined  to  inspect  and  examine  fairly 
and  truly,  to  decide  in  every  case  in  accordance  with 
the  law  and  with  the  instructions  they  have  received 
firom  this  office,  and  to  make  prompt  and  correct  re- 
turns of  the  number  of  votes  and  for  whom  cost  at 
their  respective  precincts. 

Done  at  our  city  of  Raleigh,  the  8th  day  of  An^st, 
1865,  and  in  the  year  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  the  eigiitv-ninth. 

WILLIAM  W.  HOLDEN,  Provisional  OoverBor. 

The  delay  of  the  Govemor  in  issuing  this 
proclamation  and  tixing  the  period  for  the  elec- 
tion, was  in  order  to  afford  time  to  the  people 
to  take  the  amnesty  oath,  to  enrol  their  names 
and  obtain  the  certificates  required.  In  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  be  "was  sustained  by 
Mig.-Gon.  Schofield,  who  issued  general  orders 
requiring  all  officers  and  men  to  give  a  cordial 
support  to  the  Governor  and  the  persons  ap- 
pointed to  office  by  him.  At  the  same  time  the 
civil  officers  were  authorized  to  call  upon  the 
nearest  military  commanders  for  necessary  aid 
in  the  execution  of  their  legal  duties.  The 
original  proclamation  of  President  Johnson  was 
well  received  by  the  people  of  the  State.  They 
were  divided  into  tliree  classes:  those  who 
were  Unionists,  in  opposition  to  tlie  Confed- 
eracy; those  who  were  Conservatives,  under 
the  Confederacy;  and  the  Secessionists,  llie 
latter  were  destitute  of  all  political  power,  and 
tiieir  influence  was  in  a  great  measure  destroyed 
by  the  moderation  of  the  President's  proclama- 
tion and  the  abstinence  of  all  interference  with 
the  claim  of  suffi*age  for  the  negroes. 

On  the  12th  of  September  the  election  for 
delegates  to  the  State  Convention  was  held, 
and  that  body  assembled  at  Raleigh  on  October 
2d,  and  organized  by  the  election  of  Edwin  G. 
Reade,  an  ex-member  of  the  Tliirty-fifth  Con- 
gress, as  President.  All  the  counties  of  the 
*  State  except  three  were  found  to  be  fully  repre- 
sented, and  all  the  members  present  took  the 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  President,  on  taking  his  seat, 
spoke  as  follows : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  :  As  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  we  are  assem- 
bled at  a  time  of  g^reat  perplexity  to  reorganiie 
the  government,  which  has  been  disturbed  by  a 
protracted  and  disastrous  war.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  a  virtuous  and  intelligent  people 
have  chosen  a  body  of  men  distinguished  for  abil- 
ities, of  much  experience,  and  of  exalted  patriot- 
ism, folly  equal  to  the  grave  matters  which  are  in- 
trusted to  them.  As  the  interests  of  our  constituents 
are  the  same,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  little 
conflict  of  opinions  among  us,  and  that  Arank  speech 
and  courteous  manners  will  distinguish  our  inter- 
course, so  that  he  who  has  been  called  to  preside 
over  our  dehberations  will  find  but  little  incon- 
venience from  his  lack  of  experience,  and  will  be 
enabled  to  use  the  position  with  which  he  has  been 
honored,  as  he  earnestly  desires  to  do,  for  its  le^ti- 
nate  obiects  only,     rellow-citixens,  we  are  going 


home.  Let  painfol  reflections  upon  our  late  tepua* 
tion  and  pleasant  memories  of  our  eariy  omon 
quicken  our  footsteps  toward  the  old  mansion,  that 
we  may  grasp  hajni  again  the  hand  of  friendshin 
which  stands  at  the  door,  and,  sheltered  by  the  ola 
homestead  which  was  built  upon  a  rock  and  has 
weathered  the  storm,  enjov  tofi;ether  the  long,  brizht 
future  which  awaits  us.  "With  the  ^idance  of  In- 
finite Wisdom  and  the  care  of  a  merciful  Providence, 
which  I  earnestly  invoke  for  the  Convention  and  for 
each  individual  member,  I  invite  you  to  the  calm 
consideration  and  wise  solution  of  the  importsLt 
questions  which  are  to  result  in  the  peace,  prosperity, 
and  happiness  of  ourselves,  and  in  the  prosperity, 
strength,  and  grandeur  of  our  nation. 

The  Provisional  Grovemor,  in  a  brief  message 
to  the  Convention,  declared  their  duties  to  be 
too  plain  to  require  any  suggestions  fnym  him, 
and  said: 

North  Carolina  attempted,  in  May,  1861,  to  sepa- 
rate herself  from  the  Federal  Union.  The  attempt 
involved  her,  with  other  slaveholding  States,  in  a 
protracted  and  disastrous  war,  the  result  of  which 
was  a  vast  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  on  her 
part,  and  the  practical  abolition  of  domestic  slavery. 
She  entered  into  the  rebellion  a  slaveholding  State, 
and  she  emerged  from  it  a  non-slaveholding  State. 
In  other  resp^ts,  so  far  as  her  existence  as  a  State 
and  her  rights  as  a  State  are  concerned,  she  has  un- 
dergone no  change.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  wisely  determined  that  her  existence  as  a  • 
State  shoula  not  be  extinguished,  but  that,  under  J 

that   clause   of    the    Federal   Constitution   which  j 

**  guarantees  to  every  State  in  the  Union  a  repub- 
lican form  of  ^vemment,"  her  people,  in  coDvention 
assembled,  might  so  alter  and  amend  their  constitu- 
tion and  adopt  such  measures  as  would  restore  the 
State  to  her  constitutional  relations  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  thus  secure  once  more  \o  the 
people  thereof  the  immeasurable  benefits  and  bless- 
ings of  the  Union.  Allow  me  to  congratulate  von, 
gentlemen,  upon  the  favorable  circumstances  w'hich 
surround  you,  while  engaged  in  this  g^reat  work  of 
restoring  the  State  to  her  former  and  natural  posi' 
tion. 

It  was  resolved  by  the  Convention  that  a 
committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  revise  the 
Constitution  of  the  State ;  that  a  committee  of 
eleven  be  appointed  to  report  what  action  was 
necessary  in  regard  to  the  secession  ordinance 
of  20th  May,  1861 ;  that  a  committee  of  eleven 
be  appointed  to  report  an  ordinance  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery ;  that  a  committee  of  two 
from  each  Congressional  district,  as  they  ex- 
isted, be  appointed  to  divide  the  State  into 
seven  Congressional  districts;  that  a  commit- 
tee of  eleven  be  appointed  to  report  what 
acts  of  tiie  Convention,  Legislature,  and  the 
courts,  since  May  20, 1861,  shall  be  declared  to 
be  in  force ;  that  a  committee  of  eleven  be  ap- 
pointed to  report  what  steps  were  necessary  to 
obtain  a  general  amnesty  for  participation  in 
the  late  war. 

The  committees  were  accordingly  appointed, 
and  on  the  4th  the  Committee  on  Secession  re- 
ported an  ordinance  which,  after  some  debate, 
was  adopt-ed  in  the  following  form : 

Be  U  ordained  hy  the  deUgatee  of  the  people  o/I^rtk 
Carolina^  in  Convention  aeeembttdy  and  ti  is  her^ 
declared  and  ordained.  That  the  ordinance  of  the 
Convention  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  ratified 
on  the  21st  day  of  November,  1789,  which  adopted 
and  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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and  also  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  General  As- 
sembly ratifying  ana  adopting  amendments  to  the 
said  donstitntion,  are  now,  and  at  all  times  since  the 
adoption  and  ratification  thereof  hare  been,  in  fhll 
force  and  effect,  notwithstanding  the  supposed  ordi- 
nance of  the  20th  of  May,  1861,  declaring  the  same 
to  be  repealed,  rescinded,  and  abrogated  ;^  and  the 
said  supposed  ordinance  is  now,  and  at  all  times  hath 
been,  null  and  yoid. 

The  TOte  of  the  Conrention  was  unanimous 
on  this  ordinance. 

On  the  5th  the  Oommittee  on  the  Abolition 
of  Slaverj  reported  the  following  ordinance : 

Be  U  declared  and  ordained  by  the  deUgatee  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina^  in  Contention 
aseemlled,  and  it  i$  here^  ordained^  That  slayerj  and 
inyoluntarj  seryitude  otherwise  than  for  crimes 
whereof  the  parties  shall  haye  been  duly^  conyioted, 
shall  be,  ana  is  hereby,  foreyer  prohibited  within 
theSUte. 

It  was  passed  on  the  subsequent  day  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Convention. 

An  election  for  members  of  Congress,  Gov- 
ernor, and  State  Legislature,  was  ordoted  to  be 
held  on  the  second  Thursday  in  November. 
The  ordinance  provided  that  no  one  should  be 
eligible  to  oflBco  or  qualified  to  vote  who,  being 
free  in  all  respects,  had  not,  before  May  27th, 
taken  and  subscribed  the  oath  of  amnesty  pre- 
scribed in  the  proclamation  of  President  Lin- 
coln with  the  purpose  to  suppress  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  restore  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  and  thenceforward  had  observed  the 
same,  or  who  had  taken  the  oath  prjDscribed  in 
President  Johnson's  proclamation  of  May  29, 
I860,  or  who  was  excepted  from  the  amnesty. 

An  ordinance  was  also  adopted  dividing  the 
State  into  seven  Congressional  districts,  with 
a  population  as  follows:  1st  district,  118,000; 
2d,  125,000;  8d,  119,000;  4:th,  128,000;  6th 
127,000;  6th,  124,000;  7th,  126,000. 

An  ordinance  was  presented  in  the  Conven- 
tion, which  provided  for  repealing  or  reducing 
the  Stite  debt  to  its  gold  value,  and  paying  that 
which  existed  before  the  war,  and^  that  which 
had  been  contracted  during  the  war.  The 
question  created  much  discussion,  but  the  action 
of  the  Convention  was  finally  determined  by 
the  following  despatch  from  President  JoVu- 

son: 

Wasuikoton  Citt,  October  18, 1865. 
W.  W,  Jfoldent  Provinonal  Governor  : 

^rery  dollar  of  the  State  debt  created  to  aid  the 
rebeUion  aminst  the  United  States  shonld  be  repu- 
diated, finally  and  forever.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people  should  not  be  taxed  to  pay  a  debt  to  aid  in 
carrjinff  on  a  rebellion  which  they,  in  fact,  if  left  to 
themselves,  were  opposed  to.  Let  those  who  have 
given  their  means  for  the  obligations  of  the  State 
^k  to  that  power  they  tried  to  establish  in  violation 
of  law,  constitution,  and  will  of  the  people.  They 
moat  meet  their  fate.    It  is  their  misfortune,  and 


cannot  be  recognized  by  the  people  of  any  State  pro- 
fessing themselyes  loyal  to  the  Government  01  t* 
United  States  and  in  the  Union. 


I  repeat,  that  the  loyal  people  of  North  Carolina 
shonld  be  exonerated  from  the  payment  of  every 
dollar  of  indebtedness  created  to  aid  in  carrying  on 
the  rebellion.  I  trust  and  hope  that  the  peop^  of 
North  Carolina  will  wash  their  hands  of  every  thing 
that  partakes  in  the  slightest  degree  of  the  rebellion, 
vhico  has  been  so  recently  crushed  by  the  strong 


arm  of  the  Government,  in  carrying  out  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  by  the  Constitution  <^the  Union. 
ANDREW  JOHNSON, 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  payment  of  the  debt  contracted  during 
the  war  was  not  only  repudiated,  but  an  ordi- 
nance was  adopted  prohibiting  any  foture  Legis- 
lature from  assuming  or  paymg  any  debt  con- 
tracted directly  or  indirectly  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  against  the  United  States. 

It  was  also  provided  by  the  Convention  that 
the  ordinance  declaring  null  and  void  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession  passed  May  20,  1861,  and 
the  ordinance  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  State, 
should  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratifi- 
cation or  rejection,  at  the  time  when  the  elec- 
tion for  State  officers  was  held. 

The  subject  of  legation  relative  to  the 
freedmen,  and  the  measures  necessary  to  con- 
form the  laws  of  the  State  to  the  aboUtion  of 
slavery,  were  referred  to  the  Legislature,  and  a 
commission  created  to  report  a  code  to  that 
body.  The  same  reference  was  given  to  an  ad- 
dress of  a  colored  convention  asking  that  equal 
rights  should  be  granted  to  them. 

An  ordinance  was  also  passed  directing  the 
sherififs  and  boards  of  magistrates  to  enroU  and 
organize  as  many  military  companies  in  their 
respective  dbtricts  as  might  be  necessary  to 
preserve  law  and  order  therein,  and  to  act  as 
an  armed  police  until  the  regular  organization 
of  the  State  militia.  The  following  extract 
from  the  debate  on  this  ordinance  explains  the 
social  position  of  the  people  at  this  time : 

Mr.  Ferebee,  in  advocating  the  bill,  said  that  in  his 
county  the  white  citixens  had  all  been  deprived  of 
arms,  while  the  negroes  were  almost  all  of  them 
armed  by  some  means  or  another.  It  was  a  fact  that 
nearly  every  negro  was  supplied  with  arms,  and 
there  was  a  very  general  feehng  of  insecurity  on  the 
part  of  the  whites.  There  had  been  rumors  of  anti- 
cipated trouble  in  some  of  the  counties  at  the  com- 
mencement of  next  year.  He  did  not  know  how 
well  grounded  the  fears  might  be,  but  there  certainly 
was  much  apprehension  among  the  white  citizens, 
especially  among  the  female  portion,  of  coming 
danger. 

Qen,  Dockery  confirmed  the  statement  made  by 
CoL  Ferebee,  and  stated  that  in  his  county  the  white 
residents  had  been  disarmed,  and  were  at  present 
almost  destitute  of  means  to  protect  themselves 
a^nst  robbery  and  outrage.  He  had  consulted 
\nth  the  General  in  command  of  this  department, 
and  found  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  raising  01 
such  a  police  force  as  was  contemplated  by  the  oilL 
He  had  stated  that  no  force  taking  the  shape  of  an 
army  could  be  allowed  to  be  raised  except  under  bis 
command,  as  there  could  be  but  one  head  to  the  mil- 
itary in  the  State.  But  he  did  not  object  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  armed  police. 

Mr.  Barrow  thought  that  the  Convention  was  over- 
looking the  facts  of  their  present  situation.  They 
were  still  under  martial  law.  and  he  did  not  see  what 
authority  any  person  woula  have  to  raise  the  con- 
templated armed  force,  unless  they  do  it  under  the 
authority  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  oflScer  in 
command  of  the  district.  In  his  own  county  no  dan- 
ger was  apprehended,  and  a  police  was  in  existence, 
under  the  charge  of  a  Federal  officer.  He  was  un- 
willing  to  approve  of  any  act  that  would  seem  to 
come  In  conmct  with  the  Federal  authorities. 

Gen.  Dockery  directed  the  recollection  of  the  Con- 
Tention  to  the  action  of  Gov.  Sharkey  in  Mississippi 
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in  reAstablishing  the  militia  of  that  State,  and  to  the 
&ct  that  the  Pnaidentof  tlie  United  States  had  ap. 
proved  and  connrmed  such  action.  He  beliered  he 
would  pursue  the  same  course  in  relation  to  North 
Carolina  should  it  become  necessary  to  do  so. 

Judge  Howard  explained  that  the  bill  onlr  pro- 
Tided  for  the  raising  of  the  contemplated  police  in 
counties  where  it  was  deemed  necessanr  for  the  prea- 
erration  of  law  and  order,  and  that  m  ease  of  anj 
serious  outbreak,  it  gare  tne  command  of  the  force 
to  the  United  States  officer.  If  Gen.  Buger  abides 
b  J  the  opinions  expressed  b^  him  to  the  committee, 
there  was  nothing  m  the  ordinance  which  could  come 
in  conflict  with  his  opinions  or  wishes. 

Col.  Ferebee  read  an  extract  from  President  John- 
son's proclamation  in  relation  to  the  Mississippi 
militia,  wherein  he  sajs  the  people  must  be  trusted 
with  their  own  fforemment,  and  if  so  trusted,  he  be- 
liered  they  would  prove  deserving  of  tiie  confidence 
reposed  in  them. 

A  nnmber  of  other  ordinances  of  less  general 
importance  were  adopted,  when  the  Convention 
acyoumed,  to  assemble  again  on  the  fourth 
Thursday  in  May,  1866. 

After  acUonrmnent,  the  President  and  other 
members  proceeded  to  Washington,  on  behalf 
of  the  Convention,  to  present  their  more  im- 
portant measures  to  President  Johnson.  On 
November  10th  they  appeared  before  the  Pres- 
ident, when  Mr.  Reade  stated,  among  other 
things,  that  the  first  act  of  the  Convention  was 
to  declare  her  uninterrupted  connection  with 
the  Union,  and  that  the  ordinance  of  May, 
1861,  by  which  she  was  attempted  to  be  sev- 
ered, was  null  and  void.  This  was  done  by  a 
vote  very  nearly  approaching  unanimity,  and 
thus  the  first  issue  in  the  late  war  was  yielded. 
The  next  thidg  done  was  to  prohibit  slavery, 
and  this  was  by  a  unanimous  vote ;  and  a  com- 
mittee of  able  lawyers  was  provided  to  prepare 
wholesome  laws  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Legislature ;  and  thus  the  second  issue  in  the 
late  war  was  yielded.  The  Convention  having 
yielded  what  was  involved  in  the  war,  and 
being  of  the  opinion  that  the  State  was,  and 
always  had  been,  in  the  Union,  and  that  her 
relations  had  only  been  disturbed  and  not  de- 
stroyed, respectfully  asks  the  President  to  de- 
clare, on  the  part  of  tiie  authorities  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  State  has  done  on  her 
part,  that  her  governmental  relations  have  been 
reconciled.  The  Convention  instructed  the 
Legislature  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
debts  of  the  State;  declared  all  debts  contract- 
ed in  aid  of  the  rebellion  to  be  illegal,  and  pro- 
hibited the  payment  of  the  same.  Mr.  Reade 
continued : 

We  have  heard  that,  notwithstanding  the  State 
might  vield,  and  as  she  understands  it  has  yielded, 
all  that  was  involved  in  the  war,  and  notwithstand- 
ing our  people  were  submissive,  well  disposed,  and 
anxious  for  fraternal  relations,  her  delegation  in 
Con^ss  would  not  be  admitted  unless  they  had 
Qualifications  not  prescribed  by  the  Constitution; 
that  they  would  be  required  to  take  an  oath  which 
few  men  in  the  St^te  can  take,  affirming  not  merely 
that  they  are  right  now,  but  that  they  have  never 
been  wrong.  The  exclusion  of  her  delegation  upon 
any  such  test  as  is  suggested  would  be  felt  by  our 
people  universally,  as  su9i  a  deep  wrong  that  it  would 
put  their  strong  devotion  to  the  Government,  and 


their  lively  hope  of  perfect  reconciliation,  to  ibo 
severest  triaL  They  can  understand  the  bittenien 
of  strife  and  the  aversion  to  treason;  bat  they  will 
be  confounded  at  the  repulsion  of  oflfered  fnendshtp 
and  avowed  loyalty.  The  Convention,  therefore, 
respectfully  asks  Congress  to  repeal  the  test  otth. 
I  have  thought  it  respectful,  both  to  yon  and  to  Con- 
gress,  that  this  request  should  pass  throng  your 
hands,  with  the  hope  that  your  ^xcellencys  iDaff> 
nanimity  would  aad  to  it  some  reflectioD  whiw 
would  avail  that  body. 

After  further  remarks  by  Mr.  R^jade,  in  which 
he  spoke  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  Pres- 
ident by  North  Carolina,  the  latter  respcHided 
as  foUows : 

Hon.  Mr.  Reade :— I  receive  from  you,  withpleaa- 
ure,  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  of 
North  Carolina.  I  reciprocate  cordially  the  concU- 
iatory  spirit  in  which  you  have  addressed  me.  The 
Convention  of  North  Carolina  has  done  much  and 
well  toward  restoring  that  State  to  her  proper 
national  relations :  but  something  yet  remains  to  be 
done  to  render  tnat  restoration  immediately  piac* 
ticable.  An  acceptation  of  her  Congressional  ameod> 
ment  abollshinflr  slavery  throughout  the  United 
States,  bjr  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  North 
Carolina,  is,  in  my  judgment,  practically  important 
to  the  successful  restoration  which  is  so  much  de* 
sired   by  all.    Without  answering  specifically  tb€ 

Siestions  you  have  proposed  to  me,  it  will  be  snfS- 
ent  to  sav  that  my  action  must  depend  upon  erents, 
and  that  Mr.  Holden  will  be  again  mstraoed  to  con- 
tinue  the  exercise  of  his  functions  as  ProTisional 
QoTemoT  until  he  shall  have  been  expressly  relieTed 
by  orders  to  that  effect. 

The  ordinances  referred  to  the  people  were 
ratified  on  the  day  of  election,  and  Jonathan 
Worth  was  chosen  Governor,  by  a  m^'ority  of 
6,730,  over  W.  W.  Holden,  the  ProvisioDal  Gov- 
emor.  The  total  vote  at  the  election  was  58,- 
664.  In  1860  the  total  vote  for  President  was 
96,230. 

On  N"ovember  27th  the  President  sent  the  fol- 
lowing despatch  to  the  Provisional  Governor: 
Washingtok,  D.  C.  November  57,  ISC 
To  the  Hon.  W,  W,  Bolden,  BroviHonal  Gomwr  cf 
North  Carolina  ; 
Accept  my  thanks  for  the  noble  and  efficient  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  disharged  your  duty  as  Pro- 
visional Governor.  You  will  be  sustained  bj  the 
Ch)vemment.  The  results  of  the  recent  elections  in 
North  Carolina  have  greatly  damaged  the  pro^>ects 
of  the  State  in  the  restoration  of  its  goremment. 
Should  action  and  the  spirit  of  the  Legi^latnre  be  in 
the  same  direction,  it  will  greatly  increase  the  mis- 
chief already  done,  and  might  prove  fatsl  It  is 
hoped  the  action  and  spirit  manifested  by  the  Legis 
lature  will  be  so  directed  as  to  repair  their  increase  of 
difiScultics,  under  which  the  State  has  already  placed 
itself.  ANDREW  JOHIfSOK, 

President  of  the  United  States. 
Meanwhile  the  Legislature  which  had  been 
elected  held  a  brief  session,  during  which  it  rati- 
fied, with  but  six  dissenting  votes,  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution  abolishing 
slavery,  elected  three  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  John  Pool  and  William  A.  Graham 
United  States  Senators,  and  adopted  other  meas- 
ures* suggested  by  the  Provisional  Governor. 
On  December  16th  the  newly  elected  Govern- 
or was  duly  inaugurated.  In  his  address  be  re- 
fi'ained  from  subjects  upon  which  the  Provisional 
Governor  only  was  authorized  to  act,  and  said  * 
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I  regard  it,  howerer.  as  a  fit  occaaion  for  me  to  de- 
clare &at  the  people  of  North  CaroUna>  impoTerished 
by  the  late  desolatinjg  war,  and  discouraged  bj  the 
nn  certainties  of  the  future,  ardently  desire  a  restora* 
tion  of  the  Union  and  or  ciril  goyemment.  The 
animosities  which  produced  and  grew  out  of  the  war 
on  our  part  are  rapidly  passing  away.  All  good  and 
wise  men  feel  that  the  common  good  of  our  whole 
country  required  the  suppression  of  the  sectional 
criminations  and  recriminations  from  which  have 
sprunff  our  national  calamities.  I  am  sure  that  the 
greni  body  of  our  people  desire  that  national  amity 
shall  be  restored.  Such,  I  am  assured  and  beliere. 
is  the  general  feeling  amone  those  we  lately  called 
our  foes.  Such  is  peculiany  the  case  among  the 
braye  men  who  perilled  their  lives  in  the  respective 
armies  lately  engaged  in  mortal  combat.  The  brave 
are  always  generous. 

Admonished  hj  the  recent  past,  surely  the  virtue 
of  this  great  nation  will  not  again  surrender  itself 
to  the  guidance  of  turbulent  sectional  leaders. 

I  am  sure  all  our  people,  if  now  admitted  into  full 
communion  with  the  United  States,  upon  the  terms 
prescribed  by  the  President  (with  all  wnich  terms  we 
nave  fully  complied),  would  perform  all  their  consti- 
tutional obligations  with  as  much  fidelity  as  any  peo- 
ple in  the  Union.  Unfounded  distrust  will  not  besret 
kindness  and  confidence.  We  ought  to  be  indeed  by 
our  acts.  To  them  I  appeal  for  the  verification  of 
mjassertion. 

We  honor  the  generous  magnanimity  and  elevated 
statesmanship  exhibited  in  the  President's  plan  of 
reconstruction.  It  looks  to  the  permanent  good  of 
tiie  whols  nation,  and,  in  view  of^the  appalling  diffl- 
culties  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  is  probably 
the  wisest  practicable  plan  which  could  be  devised. 
We  have  promptl;^  and  almost  unanimously  complied 
with  all  its  provisions  by  declaring  our  ordinance  of 
secession  null  and  void,  by  amending  our  Constitu- 
tion abolishing  slavery,  repudiating  our  war  debt, 
ratifying  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  foreirer  prohibiting  slavery  in  the 
States,  and  by  solemnly  taking  an  oath  renewing  our 
allesianee  to  the  United  States.  If  all  these  acu  are 
hela  insufficient  to  entitle  us  to  confidence,  we  can 
scarcely  hope  to  do  anything  which  will  be  held  satis- 
factory. I  will  vouch  for  North  Carolina  if  not  driven 
to  despair  by  ungenerous  distrust  She  will  grasp 
the  hand  of  reconciliation,  if  offered,  with  generous, 
magnanimous  confidence. 

Oa  December  28d  Secretary  Seward,  by  di- 
rection of  President  Johnson,  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  Provisional  Governor  Holden,  of  Nortii 
Oarolina,  relieving  him  from  his  tmst,  and  ex- 
pressing the  President's  aclamwledgment  of 
the  fidelity,  the  loyalty,  and  discretion  which 
had  marked  his  adminiBtration  of  affairs  in  that 
State.  A  copy  of  the  letter  was  sent  to  the 
Governor  elect  of  North  Carolina,  with  the 
tender  of  the  cooperation  of  the  Goverrment 
of  the  United  States  whenever  it-may  be  <oun^ 
necessary  in  effecting  the  early  restoration  ana 
permanent  nrosperi^  and  welfare  of  the  State 
over  which  ne  lias  been  called  apon  to  preside. 
These  ofliciai  oommnnications  are  similar,  with 
the  exception  of  names,  to  those  addressed  to 
the  Governors  elect  and  Provisional  Governors 
of  other  Sonthem  States  with  similar  purpose. 

On  the  same  day.  Provisional  Governor  IIol- 
den  replied  as  follows : 

Balkigb,  N.  0.,  December  23, 1S65. 
To  iU  Hon,  W,  K  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

Sir:  Your  despatch  of  this  date,  relieving  me  of 
mj  duty  as  Provisional  Governor  of  North  Caroli- 
na, has  been  received.    It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be 


relieved  of  the  responsibilities  and  labors  of  the  office. 
I  will  at  once  transfer  the  great  seal,  papers,  and 

Property  of  the  State,  now  in  my  possession,  to  the 
[on.  Jonathan  Worth,  the  Governor  elect  Be 
pleased  to  convey  to  the  President  my  sincere  ao- 
knowledffments  for  the  honor  he  has  done  me  and 
the  confidence  reposed  in  me  in  calling  me  to  this 
position,  with  the  expression  of  the  hope  that  his 
plan  for  reconstructing  the  insurgent  States  to  their 
natural  and  appropriate  place  in  the  Union  may  be 
crowned  with  entire  success. 
With  the  highest  regard,  your  obedient  servant, 
W.  W.  HOLDEN. 

On  December  80th  Governor  Worth  issued 
an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  congratu- 
lating them  on  the  restoration  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment, and  stated  that  an  extra  session  of  the 
Legislature  would  be  soon  convened  and  meas- 
ures adopted  which  were  necessary  to  the  com- 
plete reorganization  of  the  State.  By  a  state- 
ment of  the  Treasurer,  the  debt  of  the  State 
contracted  before  the  war.  and  not  repudiated 
by  the  Convention,  was  $9,749,500,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  interest  due  and  unpaid,  in 
round  numbers  $3,000,000,  m^ing  in  all  $12,- 
749,500.  ""Jhe  State  owns  stocks  in  railroad  com- 
panies and  bonds  of  railroads  and  other  corpo- 
rations, most  of  which  were  productive  before 
the  war,  equal  to  $9,678,289.  He  estimates 
the  losses  of  the  State  by  the  war  at  $250,- 
000,000,  of  which  $200,000,000  was  for  slaves. 
The  present  value  of  real  ana  personal  property 
he  estimates  at  $250,000,000.  In  consideration 
of  the  want  of  a  circulating  medium,  caused 
by  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  Confederate 
and  State  Treasury  notes,  he  recommended  that 
the  bonds  and  coupons  now  due  and  to  become 
due  in  the  present  year  be  funded,  and  that  no 
appropriation  be  made  to  pay  interest  at  present 
The  resumption  of  the  payment  of  interest  at 
an  early  day  was  anticipated. 

The  freedmen  of  the  State  came  under  the 
charge  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  during  a 
part  of  the  year  considerable  numbers  were  sus- 
tained by  tiie  Government  But  the  demand 
for  labor  secured  employment  to  the  great  mass. 
At  Newbem  a  colored  Equal  Bights  League  was 
formed,  which  issued  an  address  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  describing  their  objects  as  follows : 

The  object  of  the  League  is  to  secure  by  political 
and  moral  means,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  repeal  of  all 
laws  and  parts  of  laws.  State  and  national,  that  make 
discriminations  on  account  of  color.  This  is  our 
object  in  all  its  length  and  breadth.  We  therefore 
aspire  to  the  condition  and  privileffes  of  freemen.  Is 
not  this  a  natural  aspiration  ?  Is  it  not  dictated  by 
self-respect?  We  ask  an  opportunity  to  show  that 
we  are  worthy  to  be  free,  and  propose  to  attain  the 
condition  and  privileges  of  freemen  by  becoming  in- 
telligent, by  industiy,  by  virtue,  by  piety.  If  the 
object  is  noble  and  one  worthy  of  freemen,  the  means 

S reposed  for  attaining  it  are  moral  and  peaceful.  We 
islaim  the  remotest  uitention  of  enforcing  the  claim 
by  violence.  Does  any  one  suggest  insurrection,  wo 
firown  upon  him,  denounce  him.  The  address  closes : 
We  do  pledze  ourselves  to  maintain  good  order. 
Our  arms  and  our  lives,  if  necessary,  are  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Government  to  quell  and  crush  insurrec- 
tion. Having  done  this,  we  shall  demand  of  the  law* 
ftil  authority  protection  for  our  property,  schooltf, 
presses,  and  churches. 
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OBrrUARIES,  Ambbioan.  1864.  — King, 
DAinEL,  M.  D.,  omitted  in  Otcjlop^dia  of  1864. 
{See  Kino,  Daniel.) 

Kixo,  Thomas  Staer,  omitted  in  Cyclopaedia 
of  1864.    (See  Kino,  T.  S.) 

Knioht,  Jonathan,  M.  D.,  omitted  in  Cyolo- 
pjiDLA  of  1864.    (See  Knight,  J.) 

Jan,  1,  1865. — ^Maklatt,  Rev.  A.  G.,  a  cler- 
gyman  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
President  of  Irving  Female  College,  Mechanics- 
bui^,  Pennsylvania,  died  at  the  college. 

Jan,  1.— McDonald,  Angus  W.,  a  colonel 
in  the  Confederate  service,  and  for  many  years 
brigadier-general  of  Virginia  militia,  died  in 
Richmond,  Va.  He  was  a  native  of  New  York, 
and  was  bom  in  1802.  His  father  was  a  mfgor 
in  the  United  States  Army,  and  died  daring  the 
war  of  1812,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  son  was 
appointed  a  cadet  at  West  Point,  and  graduated 
in  1817,  and  on  his  graduation  was  appointed 
third  lieutenant  in  the  artillery  corps.  He  was 
promoted  to  a  second  lieutenancy  in  February, 
1818,  and  in  April  of  the  same  year  to  a  first 
lieutenancy.  lie  resigned  in  January,  1819, 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at  Romney, 
Va.  He  had  been  for  many  years  a  brigadier- 
general  of  the  militia  of  Virginia,  and  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  received  a  commission 
as  colonel  of  volunteers  in  the  Confederate  army. 
In  June,  1864,  he  was  captured  by  Gen.  Hunter, 
near  Lexington,  Va.,  and  was  exchanged  on  the 
14th  of  November. 

Jan,  2. — ^Mebseles,  Hon.  Jacob  M.,  ex-State 
Senator  of  New  Jersey,  died  of  paralysis  at 
South  Bergen,  N.  J.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
legislature  for  three  years,  sheriff  of  Hudson 
County  for  three  tenns,  and  was  the  pioneer  in 
establishing  various  stage  and  city  railroad  lines 
in  that  section. 

Jan,  4. — ^Wrioht,  Rev.  Austin  H.,  M.  D., 
Missionary  of  the  American  Board,  died  at 
OoroomifiJi,  Persia. 

Jan.  5. — ^Milnor,  Mrs.  Eleanob,  widow  of 
Rev.  James  Milnor,  D.  D.,  died  at  Brooklyn, 
L.  I.,  aged  86  years.  She  was  an  autiiorcss, 
and  well  known  for  her  active  interest  in  the 
New  York  City  Orphan  Asylums  and  other 
local  benevolent  institutions. 

Jan.  10. — Weld,  Lewis  Ledyasd,  Lieut.-Col. 
of  the  41st  U.  S.  Colored  troops,  died  near 
Richmond,  Va.,  aged  82  years.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Hartford,  Conn.,  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1854,  studied  law,  and  in  1857  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1868  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Denver 
City.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  Territory 
of  Colorado,  he  was  made  Secretary,  and  was 
for  some  time  the  Acting  Governor,  exerting  a 
powerful  influence  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  authority.    In  1862  he  resigned  his 


office,  with  a  view  to  engage  in  the  military 
service,  and  while  waiting  a  suitable  opportu- 
nity edited  the  Denver  "  CommonwealtL"  He 
served  in  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Florid4^ 
and  in  the  Army  of  the  James,  befwe  Richmond, 
where  he  died  from  an  acute  disease  brought 
on  by  exposure. 

Jaru  12.— EwEN,  Daniel,  City  SnrveyOT  of 
New  York  for  forty-eight  years,  died  at  his  res- 
idence in  that  city,  aged  69  years. 

Jan.  18. — ^Babtlett,  Willlam  Pitt  Gbkkn- 
wooD,  an  eminent  mathematician  coonected 
with  the  Nautical  Almanac  Office  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  died  in  that  place  aged  27  years.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  daas  of 
1868,  after  attaining  a  high  standard  of  scholar- 
ship, and  in  1869  was  appointed  one  of  the 
proctors  of  the  college,  which  office  he  held 
until  1862.  In  the  summer  of  1860  he  Tinted 
England  and  France,  to  attend  the  anniversary 
meetings  of  the  great  European  Scientific  S<>- 
cieties.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  "  Mathe- 
matical Monthly,"  and  was  dected  a  member 
of  the  American  Cabinet  of  Science. 

Jan.  14.:— FowLEB,  CoL  Samttel,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  died  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  of  pneumonia. 

Jan,  14.— Kkmpshall,  Hon.  THOicAa,  ex- 
member  of  Congress  from  New  York,  died  at 
Rochester.    He  was  a  native  of  England,  and  a 

Eioneer  settler  of  Rochester,  representing  his 
tate  in  Congress  from  1889  to  1841. 

Jarh.  16. — ^Habpeb,  Hon.  Joseph  M.,  ex-mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  New  Hampshire,  died  at 
Canterbury  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  a  native  of  Limerick,  Me.,  but  studied  med- 
icine and  commenced  practice  in  Canterbury 
in  1819.  In  the  war  of  1812  Dr.  Harper  served 
for  some  time  as  a  surgeon  in  the  army.  In 
1826  and  *27  he  was  a  member  of.  the  New 
Hampshire  House  of  Representativee  and  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1829  and  '30. 
The  last  year  he  was  President  of  the  npper 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Matthew  Harvey,  became  acting  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire  from  May  till  June 
in  1S31.  Soon  afterwards  Dr.  Harper  was  four 
years  a  Representative  in  Congress.  In  1848 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  Mechanics^ 
Bank  in  Concord,  and  filled  the  position  tiQ 
1856. 

Jan,  16.— Bell,  Col.  Lewis,  of  flie  4th  New 
Hampshire  volunteers,  acting  brigadier-general, 
died  of  wounds  received  at  Fort  Fisher  fiie  pre- 
ceding day.  He  was  born  in  Chester,  N.  H., 
in  1836,  and  was  the  youngest  B<m  of  the  late 
Oovernor  Samuel  Bell.  He  graduated  at  Brown 
University  in  1853,  and  commenced  the  prao- 
tioe  of  law  at  Farmington,  N.  H.  In  1860  he 
was  appointed  solicitor  for  Sti^ord  Connty. 
In  April,  1861,  he  was  offered  the  captaincy  of 
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a  oompanj  of  the  Ijst  New  Hampshire  regiment 
of  thi^3e  months'  men,  and  served  dnring  the 
eaoipaign.  Retoming  home  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  4th  New  Hamp^ire 
Tolunteers,  and  npon  the  resignation  of  CoL 
Whipple,  in  March,  1862,  was  made  commander 
of  the  regiment.  Col.  Bell  was  for  some  time 
a  member  of  Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman's  staff,  and 
was  inspector  general  of  the  Department  of  the 
South  from  November,  1861,  to  March,  1862. 
Previously  to  the  Wilmington  expedition  he 
had  been  several  times  temporarily  a  brigade 
commander,  and  had  served  bravely  at  Poco- 
ta^o  and  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Wagner.  At 
the  attack  on  Fort  Fisher  he  commanded  a 
brigade  of  Gen.  Ames'  division,  and  was  mor- 
tally wounded  while  leading  his  men  in  an 
assault  upon  one  of  the  traverses  of  that  work. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Chief  Justice  Bell,  of 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  of  the  late  Dr.  Luther  V. 
Bell,  of  the  McLean  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  of 
Dr.  John  Bell,  U.  S.  A. 

Jan.  17. — Whbaton,  Hon.  Laban,  died  at 
his  residence  in  Norton,  Mass.,  aged  68  years. 
He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1817,  and 
was  the  founder  of  the  Wheaton  Female  Semi- 
nary. 

Jan,  18. — ^Latdibr,  John  R.,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Delaware,  died  at  Wilmington.  He 
was  for  nearly  twenty  years  a  successful  mer- 
chant in  Canton,  China,  and  since  his  retii-e- 
ment  from  active  mercantile  life,  has  been 
prominent  in  unobtrusive  acts  of  benevolence. 
Jan.  20. — ^BuEix,  William,  a  canal  contract- 
or, died  at  his  residence  in  Gates,  Monroe  Co., 
N.  Y.,  aged  74  years.  He  was  born  in  Canada, 
and  removed  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  penniless, 
bat  with  a  determination  to  work,  his  first  job 
being  to  saw  a  cord  of  wood  in  payment  for  his 
newspaper.  He  commenced  business  as  a  sub- 
contractor on  the  Erie  Canal,  but  soon  con- 
tracted largely  upon  his  own  account.  Among 
hia  heaviest  nndertaJdngs  were  the  Lockport 
Locks  and  the  Rochester  Aqueduct. 

Jan,  21. — Whbelook,  Brevet  Brig.-General 
CHABLE^Oolonel  9Tth  New  York  volunteers, 
^ed  at  Washington,  D.  C,  from  disease  con- 
tacted in  the  service.  He  was  a  native  and 
resident  of  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
was  engaged  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  a 
large  and  prosperous  business,  which  he  aban' 
^ned  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter, 
and  devoted  his  whole  time  to  raising  men  for 
tihie  army,  pledging  himself  to  provide  for  their 
nmiilies.  In  the  summer  of  1861  he  said  to  a 
friend:  "I  am  worth,  I  think,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $10,000.  Half  of  this  I  have  already 
given  or  pledged  to  aid  the  war,  and  if  my 
coontry  wants  the  other  half  it  cati  have  it, 
and  myself  into  the  bargwn."  Becoming  im- 
patient with  tiie  slow  progress  of  the  war,  he 
won  after  commenced  raising  a  regiment  on 
his  own  hook,  fed  and  housed  several  hundred 
men  at  his  personid  expense  for  many  months, 
and  after  a  series  of  embarrassments  and  disap- 
pointments that  would  have  disheartened  almost 


any  other  man,  completed  its  organi^tion  and 
marched  it  to  the  field.  Entirely  without  mili- 
tary experience,  and  with  but  a  very  limited 
general  education,  ho  became  one  of  the  best 
volunteer  officers  m  the  service,  and  so  signally 
distinguished  himself  that  he  was  brevetted 
brigadier-general  for  bravery  and  good  soldier- 
ship. He  had  seen  much  service,  was  engaged 
in  many  of  the  bloodiest  battles  in  Virginia, 
was  taken  prisoner,  if  we  mistake  not,  at  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  tasted  for  manv 
months  the  sweets  of  prison  life  at  Richmond, 
but  was  subsequently  exchanged,  when  he  re- 
joined his  old  regiment  and  did  more  gallant 
service  in  behalf  of  the  old  flag.. 

Jan.  23. — Bacon,  Daved  FnANOis.  M,  D.,  an 
author  and  son  of  the  Rev.  David  Bacon,  Mis- 
sionary pioneer  in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  died  in 
New  York,  aged  51  years.  He  was  bom  in 
Prospect,  Conn.,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
the  class  of  1881,  and  at  the  Medical  College 
in  1886,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  sent  out  by 
the  American  Colonization  Society  as  principal 
colonial  physician  in  Liberia.  After  his  return 
from  Africa,  he  published  three  parts  of  a  work 
entitled  **  Wanderings  on  the  Seas  and  Shores 
of  Africa,"  in  whidi  his  observations  on  the 
west  coast  of  that  country  are  very  minutely 
recorded  (N.  Y.^  1843.  8vo).  During  most 
of  his  life  he  resided  in  New  York,  and  at  one 
time  he  was  actively  engaged  in  political  affairs, 
as  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  election  of  Henry 
Clay  to  the  Presidency.  He  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  In 
1835  he  published  a  wor^,  evincing  much  re- 
search, entitled  "Lives  of  the  Apostles." 

Jan.  27 — Noble,  Samuel,  the  oldest  man  in 
Boston,  died  in  that  city,  aged  99  years.  He 
was  a  native  of  Durham,  New  Hampshire. 

Jan.  28.— Jaokson,  Dr.  Robbbt  Montoomebt 
Smith,  Medical  Inspector  of  the  23d  army  , 
corps,  and  acting  medical  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Ohio,  died  at  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  He  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  Mid 
a  resident  of  Cresson,  Pa.,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war.  He  was  widely  known 
throughout  Pennsylvania,  being  distinguished 
for  great  force  of  character,  decided  opinion, 
and  some  eccentricity  withaL  He  was  a  man 
of  strong  and  generous  feelings,  and  intense  in 
his  patriotism.  As  a  scientific  man  he  had  few 
superiors  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  thoroughly 
versed  in  all  departments  of  natural  science, 
and  as  a  geologist  and  botanist  was  specially 
distinguished,  lie  wks  a  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Geological  Commission,  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Rogers  was  chie^  and  very  much  of  the 
results  of  that  survey  are  due  to  the  skill  and 
industry  of  Dr.  Jackson.  He  was  an  enthusi- 
astic mountaineer,  and  believ^  that  in  the  pure 
air  of  the  Alleghanies  the  enervated  and  listless 
inhabitants  of  cities  and  the  lowlands  would 
find  health,  strength,  and  energy.  He  published, 
some  years  ago,  a  work  called  "  The  Mountain," 
which  is  distinguished  by  a  love  of  nature,  and 
by  a  scientific  handling  of  the  topics,  which- 
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without  b^ing  too  techmcal,  is  of  a  character  to 
elevate  the  human  mind  and  teach  the  reader 
to  look  "from  nature  np  to  nature's  God." 
Some  of  Dr.  Jackson's  views  are  bold  and 
startling,  but  his  fine  command  of  language, 
bis  chaste  and  vigorous  style,  places  the  book 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  its  kind  ever 
written.  Dr.  Jackson  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  and  other  learned  institu- 
tions. 

Jan,  29.— Smitu,  Resoabbiok  M.,  State  Treas- 
urer of  New  Jersey,  died  at  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Jan,  29.— FuOTC,  Isaao,  the  great  Illinois 
farmer,  died  at  Bloomington,  Illinois,  aged  67 
years.  He  went  to  that  State  forty  years 
ago  in  poverty,  but  by  industry  and  persever- 
ance accumulated  a  large  fortune,  owning 
40,000  acres  of  the  best  land  in  Illinois,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  paying  a  tax  upon  nearly 
$2,000,000.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate,  and  a  speech  delivered  by  him  before 
that  body  two  years  since  was  widely  circulated. 

Jan,  29. — ^Funk,  Henbt  B.,  a  well-known 
philanthropist,  diea  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Ftb,  1. — ^West,  Robbbt  Athow,  an  editor, 
and  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice,  died 
at  Washington,  D.  0.  He  was  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, having  emigrated  to  tiiis  country  many 
years  ago.  His  connection  with  the  press  com- 
menced with  an  engagement  on  "The  Com- 
mercial Advertiser,"  New  York,  during  the 
editorship  of  the  late  William  M.  Stone.  He 
afterwards  became  assistant  editor,  and  subse- 
quently editor,  of  that  journal,  holding  the 
ktter  position  until  June,  1863,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Washington  and  took  charge  of  "  The 
Chronicle  "  of  that  dty.  About  a  year  since  he 
was  appointed  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Military 
Justice  in  the  office  of  the  Judge-Advocate 
,  General  As  an  editor  Mr,  West  was  invariably 
well-informed,  truthful,  and  courteous,  always 
avoiding  personality,  and  possessing  an  agree- 
able and  racile  pen.  In  politics  he  was  a  Whig 
and  afterwards  a  Eepublican,  and  a  thoroughly 
loyal  man,  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  Grovem- 
ment,  and  hater  of  slavery. 

jP<j5.  8. — SwAiM,  Samuel  Budd,  D.  D.,  an 
American  Baptist  clergyman,  died  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  aged  66  years.  He  was  a  native  of  New 
Jersey,  son  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Swaim,  whose 
death  a  few  years  since  was  hoHorabiy  men- 
tioned in  Baptist  journals.  When  quite  young 
he  was  sent  to  the  Preparatory  School  of  Co- 
lumbian College,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  where, 
in  the  spring  of  1827,  he  became  a  subject  of 
divine  grace,  and  consecrated  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  There  he  be- 
came endeared  to  all  who  knew  him  by  the 
amiableness  of  his  disposition  and  the  geniality 
of  his  piety.  Owing  to  the  suspension  of  studies 
in  that  college,  he  entered  Brown  University, 
where  he  graauated  in  1830,  and  subsequently 
went  through  the  ftill  course  at  Newton  Theo- 
logical Institution,  graduating  in  1838.  Bodi 
at  Providence  and  at  Newton  he  was  distin- 


guished for  correct  deportment  and  supericn 
scholarship,  and  few  gave  equal  promiBe  of 
efficiency  m  the  sacred  vocation. 

After  finishing  his  studies,  his  health  was  for 
some  time  so  much  impaired  as  to  interfere 
with  his  plans  of  ministerial  service.  Yet  he 
preached  in  various  places,  and  had  he  felt  him- 
self equal  to  the  demands  of  a  pastorate  upon 
his  physical  strength,  He  could  have  had  a 
choice  of  eligible  positions. .  With  the  hope  of 
benefit  from  a  change  of  climatebhe  resided 
and  preached  for  a  time  in  Ohio.  WiUi  health 
partially  restored,  he  returned  to  New  Englsnd, 
and  accepted  the^astoral  cai'e  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Worcester.  His  labors  in  that 
city,  continued  through  many  years,  were  emi- 
nently blessed,  and  tiie  prosperity  of  the  de- 
nomination there  is  greatly  owing  to  his  ability 
and  fidelity.  At  length  his  healtii  gave  way  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  induce  him  to  retire  frwn 
the  field,  and  accept  the  smaller  d^arge  of  Uie 
church  at  West  Cambridge.  Subsiequently  he 
served  for  a  time  the  American  Baptist  Eknne 
Mission  Society  as  District  Secretary  for  New 
England,  and  during  the  past  year  he  has 
preached  at  Leidngton,  Mass. 

Fel),  6. — Thomas,  Sidney  A,,  died  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  aged  60  years.  He  had  been  a 
teacher  of  youth  for  many  years,  and  was  the 
author  of  a  system  of  book-keeping,  and  other 
educational  works.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
first  teachers  in  New  England  to  introduce  the 
military  dress  and  drill  mto  schools.  At  the 
opening  of  the  war,  numbers  of  his  pupils  were 
employed  by  the  State  and  Government  in 
drilling  the  companies  and  r^^ents  of  volun- 
teers before  they  left  for  the  seat  of  war. 

Feb,  6. — ^Babtlbtt,  Washikotoit  a.,  formerly 
an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  died  in  Brooklyn, 
L.  I.,  aged  49  years.  He  was  father  of  the 
young  lady  whose  marriage  a  few  years  ago  to 
to  Seiior  Oveido  of  Cuba,  was  known  as  the 
^^  Diamond  Wedding."  In  1861  be  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  fitting  out  a  naval  brigade, 
but  subsequentiy  left  the  service. 

F^,  6. — Peobak,  John,  a  m^or-general  in 
the  Confederate  service,  mortally  wounded  in 
the  battie  of  Hatcher's  Eun,  and  died  in  Peters- 
burg the  following  day.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
late  Hon.  John  Pegram,  M.  C.  from  Virginia  in 
1818  and  1819,  but  was  bom  in  South  Carolina, 
to  which  State  his  father  had  removed.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1856,  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  war  was  first  lieutenant  of  2d 
dragoons,  but  resigned  on  the  secession  of  his 
State,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  Confederate  volunteer  regiment, 
and  in  1862  promoted  to  be  brigadier-general. 
He  was  in  most  of  the  severe  battles  of  the 
Army  of  Virginia,  and  in  1864  was  made 
m^jor-generaL  His  division  had  distinguished 
itself  through  the  campai^  of  1864-'65  for  its 
persistent  and  desperate  lighting,  and  its  com* 
mander.  Gen.  John  Pegram,  was  r^arded  by 
his  superiors  in  command  as  one  of  the  ablest 
division  commanders  in  the  army. 
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Feb,  6. — ^WiNDEB,  JoHx  H.,  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  the  Confederate  service,  died  at  Flor- 
ence, 8.  0.,  of  apoplexy.  He  was  a  native  of 
Maryland,  the  son  of  Gen.  "William  H.  Winder, 
of  Baltimore,  an  oflScer  in  the  war  of  1812,  ana 
gradnated  at  West  Point  about  1825.  He 
served  in  the  army  with  considerable  distinc- 
tion, took  part  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  rebellion  was  miyor  and 
brevet  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  8d  artillery. 
He  resigned,  and  entered  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice, where  he  was  soon  made  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral, but  was  not  employed  in  active  service  to 
any  great  extent  He  commanded  the  post  of 
Bichmond,  and  had  charge  of  the  Union  prison- 
ers in  Dbby  Prison  and  BeUe  Isle  for  some 
time,  and  was  finally  sent  to  Andersonville, 
Ga.,  in  a  similar  capacity.  When  Sherman^s 
expedition  passed  through  Georgia,  he  left  An- 
dersonville and  repaired  first  to  Charleston,  and 
afterwards  to  Florence,  where  he  died. 

Feb,  8. — ^Teemaine,  Col.  Lyman,  of  the  10th 
New  York  cavalry,  died  near  Petersburg  of 
wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Hatcher's 
Run,  February  6th.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Hon.  Lyman  Tremaine  of  Albany,  and  was  born 
in  Greene  County,  K.  Y.,  in  June,  1848 ;  en- 
tered Hobart  College  in  the  f^ll  of  1860,  and 
remainodtill  the  summer  of  1862,  when,  unable 
longer  to  resist  the  calls  of  patriotism,  he 
entered  the  army  as  a^utant  of  the  7th  New 
York  heavy  artillerr.  He  served  with  distinction 
in  the  defences  of  Washington,  and  subsequently 
as  assistant  adjutant-general,  with  the  rank  of 
captain,  on  the  staff  of  Gren.  Davies  of  the  cav- 
alry in  Kilpatrick's  division  .of  the  Potomac 
army.  In  this  position  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  bravery  and  the  prompt  and  intelli- 
gect  discharge  of  his  duties.  In  December. 
1864,  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  10th  New  York  cavalry,  in  the  command 
of  which  regiment  he  was  wounded  at  Hatch- 
er's Run  in  the  battle  of  February  6th,  and  died 
on  the  following  Wednesday.  Col.  Tremaine 
was  distinguished  for  an  unusual  degree  of 
generosity,  firmness,  and  courage,  great  ability 
and  entire  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  country. 

Feb,  9. — Holmes.  Dr.  Ezeziel,  editor  of  the 
"  Maine  Farmer,"  died  at  Winthrop,  Me.,  aged 
64  years.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University 
in  the  class  of  1821. 

Feb,  11. — Stevens,  Bexjamdj,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Boston,  died  at  his  residence  aged  75 
years.  He  was  sergeant-at-arms  from  1835  to 
1869,  consecutively,  and  a  member  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  Legislature,  both  before  and  after 
his  incumbency  of  that  office.  He  was  also  an 
active  and  zealous  freemason,  and  a  constant 
attendant  upon  the  meetings  and  festivals  of 
that  order. 

Feb.  12.— Dean,  Col.  of  the  58th  Colored 
troops,  was  killed  in  Arkansas.  He  was  on  an 
expedition  from  Helena  across  the  country  to 
St  Francis  River. 

Fd>,  12. — Rode,  Chaeles  R.,  antlior,  editor, 
and  publisher,  died  in  New  York  city,  aged 


about  40  yeara.  His  father  was  a  Prussian  and 
his  mother  a  native  of  Holland.  For  somo 
years  he  was  publisher  of  the  City  Directory 
He  was  also  conductor  of  "The  Criterion,"  a 
short-lived  literary  journal,  and  subsequently 
took  charge  of  "  The  Publishers'  Circular."  Ho 
was  actively  engaged  on  Appleton's  "American 
CyclopsBdia,"  and  contributed  to  Harper's  and 
other  magazines.  A  few  years  since  a  number 
of  his  friends  among  the  publishers  presented 
him  with  the  means  of  travelling  in  Europe  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Feb,  12.— Schuyler,  Philip,  grandson  of 
Mig.-Gen.  P.  Schuyler,  died  at  Pelham,  West- 
chester County,  K  Y.,  aged  77  years. 

Feb,  18. — Danfoeth,  Kev.  A.  H.,  a  Baptist 
clergyman  and  missionary,  died  at  Milestown, 
Pa.,  aged  47  years.  Immediately  upon  com- 
pleting his  educational  course  at  Hamilton,  in 
1847,  he  went  as  missionary  to  Assam,  India. 
There  he  labored  for  eleven  years,  when  ill 
health  compelled  his  return.  For  a  time  he 
indulged  the  hope  of  retui;ning  to  the  chosen 
field  of  bis  toil,  but  finding  that  the  Providence 
of  God  indicated  otherwise,  he  settled  with  the 
Baptist  church  at  Milestown.  During  his  pas- 
torate of  three  years  the  church  was  greatly 
prospered,  and  the  pastor  enjoyed  the  highest 
respect  and  warmest  regards  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. Early  last  spring  he  went  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Christian  Commission.  His  labors  among  the 
soldiers  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  several, 
but  he  labored  to  the  point  of  exhaustion.  Ho 
was  prostrated  by  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever, 
from  which  he  never  ftilly  recovered.  Mr. 
Danforth  was  an  able  preacher,  and  showed  in 
his  intdlectual  efifbrts  an  acuteness  of  discrim- 
ination, a  felicity  of  analysis,  and  a  comprehen- 
siveness of  thought,  which  proved  him  to  be 
endowcKi  witii  ability  of  a  high  order. 

Feb,  18.— Hicks,  Thomas  H.,  U.  S.  Senator, 
and  former  Governor  of  Maryland,  died  at 
Washington,  in  his  76th  year.  He  was  born 
in  Dorchester  Comity,  Maryland;  frequently 
served  in  the  Legislature  of  that  State;  was 
Governor  from  1868  to  1862;  and  was  elected 
a  Senator  in  Congress  upon  the  death  of  James 
A.  Pearce,  taking  his  seat  during  the  third  ses- 
sion of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress,  and  was 
reelected  for  the  term  ending  in  1867,  serving 
on  the  Committee  upon  Naval  Affairs,  and  that 
on  Claims.  His  firmness  and  adroit  manage- 
ment were  among  the  most  efficient  means  of 
saving  Maryland  to  the  Union,  when  the  seces- 
sion mania  began  to  sweep  over  the  South. 
He  refused  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Legislature  to  consider  an  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion, and  by  this  most  judicious  act  saved  his 
State  from  the  headlong  measures  that  in  the 
heat  of  the  moment  would  probably  have  been 
ta^en.  This  gave  time  for  second  thought,  and 
the  Union  element  rallied.  When  the  attack 
on  the  Massachusetts  Sixth  reginaent  was  made 
in  Baltimore,  Governor  Hicks  issued  a  proc- 
lamation declaring  that  all  his  authority  would 
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be  exercised  in  fAYor  of  the  Oovemment. 
Before  the  LegiBlatnre  assembled  Baltimore 
was  strongly  garrisoned,  and  the  State  saved. 
In  his  public  career  he  ever  proved  himself 
strong  and  stead&st  against  political  pressure. 
He  died  suddenly  of  paralysis. 

Feb,  16.— Davies,  Kev.  Thomas  Fbki>ebiok, 
a  Congregational  clergyman  and  editor,  died  in 
Westport,  Conn.,  aged  72  years.  He  was  fit- 
ted for  coUege  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ely  of  Huntington, 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1813,  and  for  a 
year  or  two  subsequently  was  engaged  in  teach- 
ing at  New  Haven^  at  the  same  time  pursuing 
his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Dwight  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
May,  1816.  and  in  March,  1817,  was  ordained 
and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  of  Huntington,  succeeding  his  former 
teacher.  Dr.  Ely  being  compelled  by  ill  health 
to  resign  his  pastoral  office,  Mr.  Davies  removed 
to  New  Haven  in  1819,  and  became  the  editor 
of  the  "  Christian  Spectator."  After  having 
been  thus  engaged  for  several  years,  and  sub- 
sequently connected  with  the  "  Religious  Intel- 
ligencer," he  accepted  a  call  from  the  church 
in  Green  Farms,  now  Westport,  where  he  re- 
mained from  1829  to  1839.  During  the  next 
ten  years  he  resided  in  New  Haven,  and  the 
residue  of  his  life  he  divided  between  his  native 
place.  New  Haven,  and  Westport,  Conn. 

Feb,  17. — Bond,  Geoboe  Phillips,  Professor 
of  Astronomy  in  Harvard  College,  died  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  aged  89  years.  He  was  the  son 
of  Prof.  William  Cranch  Bond,  Director  of  the 
Observatory  of  Harvard  University,  and  was 
born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1845,  and  in  February,  1859,  was 
appointed  Phillips  Prof,  of  Astronomy  and 
Director  of  the  Observatory  of  Harvard  College. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  stood  in  the  highest 
rank  of  American  astronomers.  Among  other 
papers  he  wrote  one  upon  the  construction  of 
the  rings  of  Saturn,  in  which  their  fiuid  nature 
was  first  established ;  another  on  the  orbits  of 
Hyperion,  having  participated  in  the  discovery 
of  Hyperion ;  others  on  the  Nebula  of  Andro- 
meda, on  various  comets,  on  stellar  photography, 
&c.  About  a  month  previous  to  his  death,  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  London  voted 
a  gold  medal  to  Mr.  Bond  for  his  great  work 
on  the  Donati  Comet 

Feb,  18. — ^Wallaoe,  Col.  Joseph,  died  at 
Louisville,  Ky.  He  was  formerly  a  resident  of 
Philadelphia,  but  for  six  years  previous  to  his 
death  had  been  connected  with  the  editorial 
department  of  the  "  Louisville  Journal." 

Feb,  20.— Shebman,  Watts,  an  American 
banker,  died  in  the  Island  of  Madeira,  whither 
he  had  gone  for  the  restoration  of  his  health, 
aged  53  years.  He  commenced  his  business 
career  as  a  teller  in  the  Ontario  Bank  at  Can- 
andaigua.  New  York.  Subsequently  he  re- 
moved to  Little  Falls,  Herkimer  Co.,  where 
he  became  cashier  of  the  Herkimer  County 
Bank.    He  was  then  appointed  cashier  of  the 


Albany  City  Bank,  and  from  tbonco  rcmowl 
to  New  York,  where  he  established  himself  in 
the  celebrated  banking  house  now  so  widely 
known  by  the  name  of  Duncan,  Sherman  &  Co. 
Mr.  Sherman  was  a  man  of  the  most  rare  quali- 
fications for  his  position.  His  course  was  strictly 
governed  by  commercial  integrity  unswayed  by 
any  bias  but  the  interests  of  his  firm. 

Feb.  22. — Campbell,  Lieut -Commander  Mar- 
shall C,  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  naval  s^rice, 
and  until  a  short  time  before  his  death  instruc- 
tor in  seamanship  and  naval  tactics  in  the  Naval 
Academy,  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.  He  was  bom 
in  Tennessee  in  188^  but  was  admitted  to  the. 
Naval  Academy  firom  Mississippi,  where  his 
parents  then  resided,  in  February,  1850.  Ho 
was  a  young  officer  of  fine  attainments,  and 
had  spent  nine  years  and  seven  months  of  the 
fifteen  years  he  had  been  in  the  navy,  afloat^ 
his  last  cruise  having  closed  in  September,  1864. 
His  assiduity  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
had  so  far  overtasked  a  somewhat  feeble  frame 
that  he  returned  to  Baltimore,  now  tiie  resi- 
dence of  his  widowed  mother,  only  to  die. 
Although  from  a  seceding  Stat^  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  thorough  attacimient  to  the 
national  cause. 

Feb,  24.— Ogdkn,  Hon.  E.  E.  B.  D.,  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey,  died  at 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Feb,  26. — Fi-BET,  Samuel,  publisher  and  edi- 
tor, died  in  New  York  city,  aged  66  years.  He 
was  connected  with  one  of  the  first  agricultural 
journals  published  in  New  York,  "  The  New 
York  Farmer."  He  was  afterwards  connected 
with  "The  United  States  Farmer,"  and  later 
still  with  "  The  American  Artisan." 

Feb. — .— Kellogo,  Rev.  R.  O.,  formeriy  Pro- 
fessor in  Lawrence  University,  Wisconsin,  killed 
himself  during  an  attack  of  insanity  at  the  In- 
sane Asylum,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Feb, — , — HiNDMAN,  Thomas  C,  m^or-general 
in  the  Confederate  army,  was  killed  by  Con- 
federate soldiers  in  Texas. 

March  1. — ^WoEDS,  Hon.  Jonathan  L.,  an 
eminent  lawyer  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  died  at  his 
residence  there. 

March  5. — Alsop,  Hon.  Chableb  Ricbasi>, 
lawyer,  and  State  Senator  of  Connecticut,  died 
at  Middletown,  aged  62  years.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1821,  studied  law  with  Chan- 
cellor Kent  and  Daniel  Lord,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profesmon, 
in  Middletown.  From  1848  to  1846  he  was 
mayor  of  thatcity,  and  in  1865  he  represented 
the  18th  Senatorial  District  in  the  Connecticut 
Legislature.  He  was  a  member  of  the  ooerpo- 
ration  of  Yale  College  in  1855  and  1856. 

March  10. — ^Whitiko,  Migor-Gen.  William 
H.  C,  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  service, 
wounded  at  Fort  Fisher,  and  taken  prisoner, 
died  at  Governor's  Island,  N.  Y.,  wmther  he 
had  been  removed.  He  was  a  native  of  New 
York,  was  born  about  1825,  and  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1845,  ranking  very  high  in  his 
class.    He  took  part  in  the  Mexican  war,  and 
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was  promoted  rapidly  for  an  officer  of  engineers, 
Laying  attained  me  rank  of  captain  of  en^eers 
in  1861,  when  he  went  over  to  the  Confederates, 
having  resided  for  some  years  in  Virginia.  He 
was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  1862,  and  a 
nugor-general  in  1868.  In  the  antnmn  of  1864 
he  was  put  in  command  of  Fort  Fisher,  and 
was  in  charge  dnring  both  attacks. 

Manrtih  11. — ^Bbadbtjby,  Edwabd  G.,  a  well- 
known  piano-forte  mannfactnrer  (of  the  firm 
W.  B.  &  E.  G.  Bradbury),  died  in  New  York 
dty,  aged  15  years. 

March  11.— SxEnrwAY,  Henbt  Jr.,  piano-forte 
mannfectnrer,  of  the  celebrated  firm  of  Steinway 
&  Sons,  died  in  New  York,  aged  84  years. 

March  14. — ^Millineb,  Alexandeb,  a  Revo- 
lutionary pensioner,  died  at  Adams  Basin,  N.  Y., 
aged  105  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Quebec. 

March  IS.-t-Wilson,  Dr.  Thomas  B.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
Philadelphia,  and  an  eminent  ornithologist  and 
naturalist,  died  at  Newark,  Delaware.  He  had 
for  many  years  devoted  himself  to  the  promo- 
tion of  zoological  science,  and  his  liberality  and 
munificence  in  this  direction  were  unbounded. 
The  splendid  collection  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  Philadelphia  Academy,  which  ranks  as  the 
third  in  importance  in  the  world,  was  his  gift, 
and  the  library  of  that  institution  was  created 
mainly  by  his  liberality. 

March  16. — Grain,  Col.  William  G,  a  prom- 
inent Democratic  politician,  died  in  Herkimer, 
N.  Y.,  aged  66  years.  He  was  liberally  edu- 
cated, and  studied  medicine,  but  never  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1882,  1845, 
and  1846,  and  during  his  last  term  was  Speaker 
of  the  Assembly,  which  position  he  filled  with 
dignity  and  ability.  In  1840  he  was  elected 
sheriff  of  Herkimer  County;  was  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  tlie  Senate  in  1857,  and 
also  for  Lieutenant-Governor  in  1860.  Was 
several  times  Presidential  Elector  upon  the 
Democratic  ticket,  and  frequently  represented 
his  party  in  State  Conventions. 

March  18. — Cbosbt,  William  B.,  a  promi- 
nent merchant  in  New  York  city,  died  at  his 
residence  there,  aged  80  years. 

March  19. — Johnson,  Rev.  Evan  M.,  an  Epis- 
coi>aI  clergymau,  died  at  his  residence  in  Brook- 
lyn, L.  I.,  aged  73  years.  He  was  a  native  of 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  graduated  at  Rhode 
Island  CoUegCj  now  Brown  Universitjr,  in  1805, 
and  was  ordamed  to  the  ministry  m  Trinity 
Church,  Newport,  by  Right  Rev.  A.  V.  Gris- 
wold,  July  8,  1813.  Removed  to  New  York 
city  in  1814,  and  became  Assistant  Rector  of. 
Grace  Church,  which  position  he  held  for  one 
year,  when  he  took  charge  of  St.  James  Church, 
Newtown,  L.  I.,  as  rector.  In  the  year  1824 
he  settled  in  Brooklyn,  and  built  St.  John^s 
^hurch,  now  situated  on  the  comer  of  Johnson 
and  Washington  Streets,  two  years  thereafter. 
This  thickly  built  portion  of  the  city  was  then 
used  as  a  farm,  owned  by  Mr.  Johnson  himself. 
Here  ho  preached  the  free  gospel  until  1847, 


when  he  retired  and  hired  a  little  place  in  Mar- 
shall Street,  near  the  Jackson  Ferry,  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  his  services  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  for  a  short  time.  The  building 
proving  inconvenient  for  the  purpose,  he  estab- 
lished St,  Michaers  Church  in  High  Street,  of 
which  he  remained  rector  up  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  During  the  years  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
ministrations  he  united  nearly  4,000  couples 
in  marriage,  and  christened  nearly  10,000  chil- 
dren. He  was,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  the 
oldest  settled  Episcopal  clergyman  in  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Ma/rch  19. — ^MoLbnan,  John,  a  comic  artist, 
died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  aged  85  years. 

March  24, — Bates,  Rev.  Lewis,  a  pioneer 
Methodist  clergyman,  died  at  Taunton,  Mass., 
aged  ^h  years..  He  was  bom  in  Cohasset, 
Mass.,  March  20,  1780,  and  was  a  descendant 
in  the  seventh  generation  of  John  Rogers  the 
Smithfield  martyr.  His  childhood  was  spent 
in  part  in  Springfield,  Vt.  He  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1801,  and  com- 
menced preaching  in  1802,  but  did  not  receive 
deacon's  orders  until  1806,  and  in  1808  was  or- 
dained a  minister  at  New  London,  Conn.  His 
subsequent  labors  as  a  preacher  were  in  connec- 
tion with  the  New  England  and  Providence 
Conferences.  In  1850  he  entered  upon  the  su- 
perannuated relation,  and  located  his  family  at 
Taunton,  Mass..  where  he  remained  till  his 
death.  He  had  been  for  sixty-one  years  a  min- 
ister, and  forty-six  years  of  the  period  had  been 
in  active  service,  mostly  as  a  pioneer  in  the 
organization  or  early  training  of  Methodist 
churches. 

March  25, — Tekrt,  Brig.  Gen.  "William  R., 
an  oflScer  in  the  Confederate  service,  killed  in 
the  assault  on  Fort  Stedman,  near  Petersburg. 
He  was  a  native  of  Yirginia,  and  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  Lexington  (Va.)  Military  Academy. 

March  28. — ^LiTTLB,  Jacob,  a  leading  Wall 
Street  (peculator,  died  in  New  York  city,  aged 
68  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
but  commenced  his  business  career  in  New 
York,  where  for  many  years  past  he  has  been 
well  Icnown  as  a  "  bear  operator "  among  the 
business  men  of  Wall  Street.  His  financial 
abilities  were  great,  and  his  vast  successes  and 
heavy  losses,  though  causing  constant  fluctu- 
ations of  fortune,  were  borne  with  equal  self- 
possession.  Throughout  a  long  and  active  life, 
passed  in  a  whirl  of  excitement,  and  in  a  busi- 
ness most  dangerous  in  its  influence,  he  was 
considered  even  by  his  enemies  to  be  a  man  of 
spotless  integrity.  His  mental  powers  were 
vast,  and  his  decisions  seemed  the  result  of  in- 
tuitive perception.  Though  for  "many  years 
afOicted  with  poor  health,  his  death  was  the 
result  of  a  recent  attack  of  softening  of  tlie 
brain. 

March  80. — ^Daniel,  Hon.  John  M.,  a  Vir- 
ginian editor^  author,  and  diplomatist,  died  in 
Richmond,  va.  He  nad  attained  to  some  noto- 
riety as  a  newspaper  writer  in  Richmond  prior 
to  1864,  and  was  appointed  by  Pr<«ddent  Pierce, 
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in  that  year,  minister  resident  at  the  Ooort  of 
Sardinia;  but  his  ignorance' of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, and  his  affectation,  rendered  him  very 
nnpopolar  as  a  minister,  and  in  1858  he  resign- 
ed acd  returned  to  the  United  States.  Soon 
after  his  return  he  became  again  connected 
with  the  Richmond  press,  and  was  noted  for 
the  violence  of  his  language  as  a  political  con- 
troversialist, and  his  readiness  to  resort  to  the 
duello  as  a  means  of  settling  personal  difSculties. 
He  was  very  bitter  toward  John  Brown  in 
1859,  and  insisted  strenuously  upon  his  execu- 
tion. At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he 
avowed  himself  a  secessionist  from  conviction, 
and  advocated  to  the  best  of  his  ability  the 
claims  of  John  B.  Floyd  and  Henry  A.  Wise 
upon  the  gratitude  and  support  of  the  Con- 
federacy. He  was  for  a  time  on  the  staff  of 
one  of  the  corps  conmianders  (Jackson,  we  be- 
lieve) of  the  Army  of  N"orthem  Yirginia,  but 
returned  soon  to  Richmond  and  to  the  editor- 
ship of  the  "  Richmond  Examiner,"  in  which, 
while  zealously  advocating  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  he  was  unremitting  in  nis  attacks  on 
Mr.  Davis,  the  President  of  the  Confederacy. 
After  the  death  of  "Stonewall"  Jackson  he 
wrote  a  memoir  of  him  which  was  republished 
in  England. 

March  — , — ^LoKun,  Madame  YiBonnA.  "Wra- 
TiNO,  a  distinguished  opera  singer,  and  prima 
donna  in  the  Koyal  Opera  House  at  Havana, 
died  at  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

March  81. — ^Mills,  Brevet  M^or  Chables 
JiLBCBS,  U.  S.  volunteers,  was  killed  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Hatcher's  Run,  aged  24  years.  He  was  a 
native  of  Boston,  Mass.,  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1860,  and  subsequently  entered  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  Cambridge,  when 
he  left  to  accept  the  commission  of  lieutenant 
in  the  2d  Massachusetts  volunteers.  He  join- 
ed the  regiment  in  August,  1861,  and  was  badly 
wounded  in  both  legs  at  the  battle  of  Antietam 
while  acting  as  a^utant  of  the  regiment  He 
never  recovered  from  the  lameness  produced 
by  these  wounds,  and  being  unable  to  join  his 
regiment  in  six  months,  was  mustered  out  of 
service.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  mount .  a 
horse  he  again  sought  a  commission,  and  was 
appointed  in  October,  1868,  the  adjutant  of  the 
Massachusetts  66th  volunteers.  He  went  with 
his  regiment  to  Virginia  in  March,  1864.  As 
soon  as  the  active  movements  of  the  campaign 
began,  he  was  appointed  by  Brig.-Gen.  Stone- 
man  on  the  staff  of  his  division,  and -subse- 
quently served  successively  on  the  staffs  of 
Mai.-Gen.  Crittenden  and  Brig.-Qens.  Ledlie 
and  White.  In  August  he  was  promoted  to  be 
captain  and  assistant  a^utant-general  of  the  9th 
corps,  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Wilcox.  In  October 
he  was  transferred  to  the  2d  corps,  on  the  staff 
of  Mtg.-Gen.  Hancock.  He  was  soon  after 
:  promoted  to  be  brevet-m^'or  "  for  gdlant  and 
meritorious  conduct  in  the  field,"  and  remained 
in  the  2d  corps  when  he  was  killed. 

April  1.  —  WiNTHBOP,  Brevet  Brig.-Gen. 
Fbedkeiok  fcolonel  of  the  6th  New  York  vol- 


unteers and  captain  12th  infentry  U.  S.  army), 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Five  Forks,  Ya.,  while 
leading  the  1st  brigade,  2d  division,  6th  corps. 
He  was  bom  in  New  York  in  1840,  joined  the 
Tlst  regiment  New  York  State  militia  in  its 
three  months'  service  at  the  beginning?  of  ^e 
war  as  a  private,  and  fought  at  BuU  Run.  In 
October,  1861,  he  was  appointed  captain  in  the 
12th  IT.  S.  infantry  (regular  army),  and  oon- 
tinued  in  service  until  the  battles  of  the  WDder- 
ness  in  1864,  when  he  was  appointed  colond 
of  the  6th  New  York  regiment,  and  shortly 
afterwards  brevetted  brigadier-general  for  gal- 
lantry in  the  field.  He  was  a  cousin  of  the 
late  Migor  Theodore  Winthrop  and  of  Robert 
C.  Winthrop,  of  Boston. 

April  2. — ^WiLDEB,  Samson  Vbtld^o  Stod- 
DABD,  an  eminent  philanthropist  of  New  Jersey, 
died  at  Elizabeth,  aged  86  years.  He  was  a 
native  of  Bolton,  Ma^.,  and  descended  from  a 
Huguenot  family.  He  commenced  Ms  mercan- 
tile life  in  Boston,  fix)m  which  place  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  business  he  went  to  Paris.  In 
1813  he  went  to  London,  where  he  soon  form- 
ed the  acquaintance  of  Rev.  Roland  Hill  and 
other  celebrities  of  that  era.  He  voy  early 
enlisted  in  the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  and  in 
1823,  on  the  organization  of  the  Tract  Society, 
was  prevailed  upon  after  much  solicitation  to 
accept  the  presidency.  He  retired  ft^om  the 
office  in  1842,  having  presided  over  it  for  more 
than  sixteen  years.  Removing  to  New  York  in 
1830,  he  became  a  prominent  banker  in  connec- 
tion with  the  house  of  Hottinguer,  in  Paris,  and 
later  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  At 
the  time  he  resigned  his  po&ition  over  the  Tract 
Society  he  was  connected  with  a  number  of 
other  organizations,  all  of  which  he  retired 
from.  Eie  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  re- 
ligious tracts  that  obta^ied  a  large  and  world- 
wide notoriety. 

April  8. — Hyde,  Rev.  Ijlvius,  a  Congrega- 
tional clergyman  and  author,  died  at  Yemon, 
Conn.,  aged  76  years.  He  was  a  native  of 
Franklin,  Conn.,  and  when  six  years  of  age  be- 
came for  a  time  a  member  of  the  fiumly  of  his 
brother,  Rev.  Alvan  Hyde,  D.  D.,  of  Lee,  Mass., 
by  whom,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1802, 
he  was  fitted  for  Williams  College,  fit)m  wbidi 
he  graduated  in  1818.  He  studied  theology  at 
Andover,  and  in  1818  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Salisbury,  Conn.  In  1828  he  was 
settled  in  Bolton,  Conn.,  and  subsequently  at 
Ellington,  Wayland,  and  !Becket,  Mass.,  return- 
ing again  to  Bolton.  When  threescore  and  ten 
years  of  age  he  retired  from  the  pastoral  office, 
passing  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  Yemon, 
Conn.  Mr.  Hyde  was  a  man  of  rare  attain- 
menls.  His  reading  was  extensive  and  thorou^, 
and  through  his  fondnetss  for  books  he  bfid 
gathered  a  large  and  valuable  library.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  books,  among  which  wts 
a  biography  of  his  brother.  Rev.  Dr.  Hyde,  pub- 
lished  in  1834.  He  also  edited  a  pew  edition 
of  Dr.  Nettleton's  YiDage  Hymns, 

April  4. — Gbaoie,  Abohibald,  an  eminent 
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New  York  merohant,  died  in  that  olty,  aged  69 
years. 

April  5. — Babnfm,  Zesjas,  formerly  pro- 
prietor of  Bamum's  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md.,  died 
in  that  city.  He  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  by  profession  a  civil  engineer.  After  real- 
izing a  handsome  fortune  in  the  management 
of  his  hotel,  he  relinquished  it  to  devote  his 
time,  as  president,  to  the  resuscitation  of  the 
Baltimore  Central  Railroad^a  task  that  he  soon 
effoctoallj  accomplished.  He  was  also  among 
the  earliest  to  venture  his  money  and  time  for 
tiie  establishment  of  the  magnetic  telegraph, 
and  was  himself  the  first  president  of  the  pres- 
ent American  Telegraph  Company.  He  was 
president  of  the  old  "Magnetic  Company"  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  all  improvements 
calculated  for  the  public  good,  Mr.  Bamum  was 
ever  among  the  foremost  to  encourage  and  idd 
both  with  his  capital  and  business  qualifications. 

April  6. — Janbwat,  Col.  Hugh  H.,  Ist  New 
Jersey  volunteer  cavalry,  killed  at  Fame's  Cross- 
roads, near  Jetersville,  Ya.  He  was  bom  in 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  in  1842,  entered  the  1st  New 
Jersey  cavalry  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  as  second  lieutenant,  and  rose  steadily 
through  every  grade  to  the  highest,  being  ap- 
pointed colonel  when  but  twenty- two  years  of 
age,  at  the  written  request  of  every  officer  in 
the  regiment.  He  had  been  in  every  important 
battle  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  had 
been  twelve  times  wounded.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  extraordinary  promise,  and  in  his  last 
as  in  every  previous  battle,  he  led  his  men  into 
the  fight,  asking  them  only  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. He  had  just  seized  the  colors  of  his 
regiment,  and  was  in  the  act  of  carrying  them 
forward,  when  a  bullet  entered  his  brain,  and 
he  died  instantly. 

April  6. — ^Tbotter,  Hon.  Jonathan,  ex- 
Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  died  at  his  residence  in  New 
York,  aged  68  years.  He  was  born  in  New- 
castle-npon-Tyne,  and  emigrated  to  this  coun- 
ti-y  in  1818.  Soon  after  he  entered  into  the 
leather  business  in  New  York,  where  he  con- 
tinned  until  1825,  when  he  built  an  extensive 
manufactory  in  Brooklyn,  and  removed  thither 
in  1829.  He  was  soon  after  elected  to  the  office 
of  alderman,  and  subsequently  became  mayor, 
serving  one  term.  He  was  the  first  president 
of  the  Atlantic  Bank  of  Brooklyn,  and  was 
vice-president  of  the  Leather  Manufacturers' 
Bank  of  New  York.  Since  1837  he  has  lived 
in  retirement. 

April  6.— Read,  Brevet  Brig.-Gen.  S.  T., 
Chief  of  Staff  to  Gen.  Ord,  shot  by  the  rebel 
Gen.  Dearing,  in  a  hand  to  hand  conflict  at 
^e  High  Bridge  over  the  Appomattox,  near 
"Farmvillo,  Va.  Gen.  Read  was  a  native  of 
Massachusetts,  and  had  entered  the  service  as 
captain  of  a  company  of  unattached  cavalry 
from  that  State  in  January,  1862.  After  con- 
siderable service  in  this  capacity  the  several 
companies  of  cavalry  having  been  organized 
into  a  battalion,  he  accepted  a  staff  appoint- 
ment, and  distinguished  Inmself  at  Gettysburg, 


where  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  subse- 
quently in  the  battles  of  Grant's  campaign. 
When  Gten.  Ord  took  a  command  in  connection 
with  the  Army  of  the  Jame^  he  gave  him  a  po- 
sition as  chief  of  stafij  which  he  retained  when 
Gren.  Grd  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  James.  He  had  recently  received 
a  brevet  promotion  for  gallantry  in  the  field. 

April  6. — ^MiLEs,  Pliny,  post-office  reformer 
and  statistician,  died  at  Malta,  aged  54  years. 
He  was  a  native  of  New  York,  was  for  some 
years  a  schoolmaster,  contributed  largely  to 
American  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  ul- 
timately became  widely  known  as  a  traveller. 
He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  cheap  postal  facili- 
ties. In  1854  he  published  an  interesting  vol- 
tmie  of  "  Rambles  iu  Iceland." 

April  7. — Hale,  Hon.  James  T.,  an  eminent 
Pennsylvania  jurist,  died  of  typhoid  fever,  at 
his  residence  in  BeUefonte,  Pa.,  aged  55  years. 
He  was  a  native  of  Bradford  County,  Pa., 
received  a  common  school  education,  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832. 
In  1851  he  was  appointed  Presiding  Judge 
of  the  Twentieth  .fudicial  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  1858  was  elected  a  Repre- 
sentative from  that  State  to  the  Thirty-sixtii 
Congress,  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  CWms,  and  on  Roads  and  Canals;  re- 
elected to  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  and  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Clmms.  He 
was  a  warm  and  consistent  patriot. 

April  9. — ^PoTTS,  Hon.  Stacy  Gardner,  an 
eminent  lawyer  and  politician  qf  New  Jersey, 
died  at  Trenton,  aged  66  years.  He  was  a  native 
of  Harrisburg,  ra.,  but  at  nine  years  of  age  re- 
moved with  his  father  to  Trenton,  N.  J.  After 
passing  four  years  in  the  Friends'  School  of  that 
city,  he  became  so  captivated  with  the  o|>por- 
tunities  of  seeing  books  and  newspapers  in  a 
printing-office,  that  he  was  permitted  to  enter 
it  as  an  apprentice.  Having  access  to  a  book- 
storo,  and  becoming  a  member  of  a  debating 
club,  he  cultivated  his  taste  for  composition, 
and  soon  began  to  contribute  in  prose  and  poe- 
try, to  the  newroaper  of  the  town.  In  1821 
he  was  employed  as  editor  of  a  weekly  paper, 
the  "  Emporium,"  chiefly  literary,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  a  contributor  to  the  Philadelphia 
'*  Monthly  Magazine."  In  1828  he  entered  upon 
the  study  of  law,  still  continuing  to  devote  six 
hoxu^s  of  every  day  to  his  duties  as  editor,  which 
obliged  him  to  do  the  greater  part  of  his  study 
inthejiight.  In  1827  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  in  1828  and  1829  was  in  the  Ic^ature.  In 
1881  he  was  appointed  by  the  legislature  to  the 
lucrative  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, which  he  held  for  ten  years.  In  18S4  he 
was  appointed  (also  by  the  le^slature)  an  alder- 
man, which  gave  him  a  seat  as  Judge  in  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  At  the  dose  of  his 
clerkship,  his  health  requiring  relaxation,  he 
accompanied  his  brother — the  late  William  S. 
Potts,  D.  D.,  of  St  Louis— on  a  visit  to  Europe, 
from  which  he  returned  in  1841.  In  1845  he 
was  associated,  by  act  of  legislature,  with  ex 
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Governor  Yroonij  the  ra^sent  Chancellor  Green, 
and  the  late  Minister  Dayton,  on  a  commission 
to  revise  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  and  besides 
performing  his  share  of  the  re^ision,  it  devolved 
on  him  to  arrange  and  systematize  the  result 
for  publication.  Upon  the  incorporation  of  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  of  the  State  he  was  placed  on 
the  first  board  of  managers,  and  was  active  in 
its  affairs  from  1847  till  his  resignation  in  1852. 
In  that  year  he  was  chosen  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Oourt,  and  at  the  close  of  the  term  of 
seven  years  retired  from  public  life.  In  1844 
the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was 
conferred  on  him  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 
Judge  Potts  was  an  active  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  was  at  different  times 
connected  with  various  boards  and  institutions 
of  the  Church  at  large.  When  a  member  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  1851,  he  was  made 
chairman  of  a  special  committee  to  arrange  the 
complicated  finances  of  the  Church,  and  his 
report,  published  in  iiill,  elicited  great  admira- 
tion from  its  skill  and  perfectness.  He  devoted 
some  of  his  later  time  to  the  composition  of  a 
work,  entitled  *'  The  Christ  of  Revelation,"  de- 
signed to  trace  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the 
Redeemer  from  the  propnecies  to  the  life  and 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament 

Aprii  9. — Smtth,  Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  A., 
commanding  the  2d  division  2d  army  corps, 
was  mortally  wounded  near  Farraville,  Va.,  by 
a  shot  from  a  sharpshooter  on  the  6th  of  April, 
and  died  at  Petersburg.  lie  was  born  in  Ire- 
land, but  emigiyited  to  this  country  when  a  boy, 
and  settled  at  Wilmington,  Del,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  the  coachmaking  business.  At  tiie 
opening  of  the  war  he  recruited  a  company  in 
Wilmington,  and  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  and 
joined  a  three  months'  regiment  then  leaving 
for  the  Shenandoah  valley.  Returning  home 
he  was  made  migor  of  the  Delaware  regiment 
then  leaving  for  the  seat  of  war,  and  rose  grad- 
ually from  that  position  to  lieutenant-colonel 
and  colonel,  and  soon  was  put  in  charge  of  a 
brigade,  where  he  won  a  high  reputation  for 
his  daring  and  skill.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  summer  of  1864, 
for  his  gallant  conduct  at  Cold  Harbor. 

April  11, — Aaron,  Rev.  Samuel,  a  Baptist 
clergyman,  teacher,  and  author,  died  at  Mount 
Holly,  N.  J.,  aged  65  years.  He  was  a  native 
of  New  Britain,  Pa.,  and  of  Welsh-Irish  extrac- 
tion. Left  an  orphan  at  the  early  age  of  six 
years,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  an  uncle, 
upon  whose  farm  he  worked  for  several  years, 
spending  a  portion  of  the  winter  months  in  a 
district  schooL  Inheriting  a  small  patrimony 
from  his  father,  when  about  sixteen  years  of 
age  he  entered  the  academy  at  Doylestown. 
At  twenty,  he  connected  himself  with  the  Clas- 
sical and  Mathematical  School  at  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  as  a  student  and  assistant  teacher,  and 
subsequently,  after  his  marriage,  opened  a  day 
school  at  Bridge  Point,  and  later  became  prin- 
cipal of  an  Academy  at  Doylestown.  In  1829 
ho  was  ordained  as  a  minister,  and  became 


pastor  of  the  Biq)tist  church  at  New  Britain. 
In  1833  he  took  charge  of  the  Burlington  EQgb 
School,  at  the  same  time  holding  the  pastorate 
of  the  church  in  that  place.  In  1841,  accepting 
a  call  to  the  church  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  he 
removed  thither,  and  after  preaching  about  three 
years,  he  resigned  the  pastorate,  and  removing 
to  the  suburbs,  founded  the  *^  Treemount  Semi- 
nary,^' which  under  his  auspices  became  famous 
throughout  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey, not  only  for  the  number  of  its  students,  bat 
for  the  thoroughness  of  the  instmcticm  afforded 
them.  Becoming  involved  in  the  finpTK^ifyl  crisis 
of  1857,  through  endorsements  for  a  friend,  he 
gave  up  ^*  Treemount"  to  his  creditors,  and  re- 
moving to  Mount  Holly,  accepted  a  call  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Baptist  church — a  position  he 
retained  till  his  death.  In  September  of  the 
same  year,  Mr.  Aaron  and  Ms  son  Charies 
became  the  principals  of  the  "Mount  Holly 
Institute,"  continumg  in  the  discharge  of  Mis 
duties  up  to  the  time  of  the  brief  illness  which 
terminated  his  useful  life.  Mr.  Aaron  was  twice 
tendered  the  presidency  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral College.  He  was  ihe  autlior  of  many  im- 
provements in  text-books. 

April  11. — ^BooTH,  Mrs.  Mart  H.  C,  an 
American  poetess,  died  at  New  York  city,  aged 
84  years.  She  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and 
married  early  an  editor  of  some  note  by  the 
name  of  Booth,  with  whom  she  removed  about 
fifteen  years  since  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Here 
she  contributed  occasionally  to  her  husband's 
paper.  After  some  years  domestic  trials  in- 
vaded her  home,  and  the  sorrow  which  brooded 
over  it  from  the  misconduct  of  others,  impaired 
her  naturally  frail  constitution.  By  the  advice 
of  her  friends  she  made  the  voyage  to  Eurq)e, 
and  amid  the  mountain  air  of  Zuridx,  Switzer- 
land, found  the  pulmonary  disease  which  had 
tiireatened  her  ufe  measurably  checked.  She 
resided  in  Zurich  several  years,  corresponding 
with  some  American  pt^rs  and  periodicals, 
and  in  1864  a  little  volume  of  her  occaaonal 
poems  and  translations  was  published  in  Ger- 
many, though  with  a  Milwaukee  imprint  also, 
tinder  the  title  of  "  Wayside  Blossoms."  Find- 
ing that  her  disease  was  again  assuming  an  aggra- 
vated form,  and  yearning  to  behold  her  native 
land  once  more,  she  returned  in  the  autumn  of 
1864  to  the  United  States,  and  took  up  her 
residence  in  New  York.  During  the  winter 
she  suffered  most  intensely,  but  by  the  force  of 
a  strong  will  succeeded  in  revising  her  poems 
for  a  new  edition  before  her  death.  Her  poems 
evince  talent  of  a  very  high  order. 

April  11. — Skbgeant,  CoL'Wiluam,  210th 
Pennsylvania  volunteers,  and  ci^tain  of  the  12th 
infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  was  wounded  on  the  31st  of 
March  near  Petersburg,  and  died  on  board  the 
boat  coming  from  City  Point  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe. He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1830,  and 
was  the  son  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Sergeant, 
and  brother  of  Mrs.  General  Meade.  He  was 
educated  for  the  bar,  and  had  attained  a  high 
position,  and  represented  his  native  city  in 
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the  legisktare  before  the  opening  of  the  war. 
He  Yolunteered  early  in  the  war,  and  soon  after 
received  an  appointment  as  captain  in  the  12th 
U.  8.  infantry,  in  which  position  his  gallantry 
in  the  peninsnlar  and  other  campaigns,  attracted 
the  attention  of  his  superiors.  He  was  snb- 
sequently  called  to  the  command  of  the  210tJi 
Pennsylvania  volnnteers,  and  in  the  duties  of 
his  new  post  was  as  remarkable  for  his  personal 
bravery  as  for  the  military  talent  which  he  had 
developed.  He  was  gentle,  open-hearted,  and 
generous  to  a  fault. 

April  17. — ^Ttleb,  Ohablbs  H.,  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  rebel  army,  killed  at  West  Point, 
Ga.,  in  the  battle  at  thatjpointwith  M^*or-Q«n- 
eral  Wilson's  cavalry.  He  was  a  native  of  the 
Sonth,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  a 
captain  of  dragoons  in  the  U.  S.  army.  His 
promotion  was  not  rapid,  and  he  had  not  ap- 
parently distinguished  himself  in  the  war. 

April  21. — OooK,  Gen.  William,  Chief  En- 
gineer of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad,  and 
a  leading  citizen  of  New  Jersey,  died  at  Hobo- 
ken,  K  J.,  in  the  64:th  year  bf  his  age.  He  was 
a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
U.  8.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  Im- 
mediately upon  graduating,  he  entered  the  En- 
^neer  corps  of  the  army,  and  served  for  some 
years,  being  employed  principally  npon  Gov- 
ernment explorations  and  surveys.  In  1880, 
he  left  the  army  to  accept  the  position  of  CiYil 
Engineer  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad 
Company,  in  which  position  he  remained  until 
bis  death. 

April  21. — ^Murphy,  Matthew,  Col.  69th 
regiment  N".  T.  volunteers,  died  in  N"ew  York, 
from  wonnds  received  at  the  battle  of  Hatcher's 
Ron,  Pel).  4, 1865.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
born  Deo.  26,  1840,  but  had  come  to  the  United 
States  in  childhood.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  war  he  was  a  teacher  in  Public  School 
No.  24,  and  from  patriotic  impulses  entered  as 
a  private  in  the  69th,  but  soon  rose  from  the 
ranks  by  his  merit,  and  on  the  return  of  the 
regiment  to  this  city  was  elected  its  colonel, 
reorganized  and  filled  up  the  regiment,  and  led 
it  again  to  the  field.  He  had  taken  part  in 
most  of  the  prominent  battles,  and  had  won 
the  reputation  of  a  brave  and  gallant  officer. 

April  22.— MoKean,  WiLLLiM  W.,  U.  S,  K, 
a  commodore  in  the  naval  service  of  the  United 
States,  died  near  Binghamton,  N".  Y.,  after  a 
brief  illness.  He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1801,  being  the  son  of  Judge  McKean  and  a 
nephew  of  Governor  McKean.  He  entered  the 
navy  from  Pennsylvania  in  November  1814,  and 
had  consequently  been  over  fifty  years  in  the 
service,  twenty-five  of  them  afloat.  His  last 
cruise  was  completed  in  June,  1862.  In  1823- 
'24  he  commanded  a  schooner  in  Porter's  squad- 
ron, and  was  very  active  in  suppressing  piracy 
along  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and  among  the  islands 
of  the  West  Indies.  In  1860  he  was  sent  on 
the  special  service  of  conveying  the  Japanese 
ombassy  home,  and  on  his  return  was  the  first 
commander  of  the  West  Gulf  blockading  squad- 


ron. He  received  his  commission  as  comiLodore 
July  16,  1862.  Like  Rear-Admiral  Foote,  he 
was  as  eminent  for  his  piety  as  for  his  skill  and 
daring,  and  won  the  esteem  of  all  who  were 
under  his  command  for  his  consistent  and  prac- 
tical Christian  character. 

April  23, — Creighton,  Rev.  William,  B.  D., 
an  American  Episcopal  clergyman,  died  at  Tai*- 
rytown,  N.  Y.,  ftged  73  years.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  N"ew  York  city,  graduated  at  Columbia 
CoUege,  and  during  a  great  part  of  his  earlier 
ministry  was  rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church.  Dur- 
ing the  suspension  of  Bishop  Onderdonk,  he 
was  elected  Provisional  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  New  York,  but  declined  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion, which  was  afterwards  filled  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Dr.  Wainwright.  He  presided  in  the 
Diocesan  Convention  for  many  years  previous 
to  this,  and  also  presided  in  the  Lower  House 
of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  during  its  sessions  of  1853, 
1856,  and  1859.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
for  many  years  previously,  he  had  been  rector 
of  Christ  Church,  Tarrytown, 

April  24.  —  Gbeenlbap,  Rev.  Jonathait, 
D.  D.,  an  American  Presbyterian  clergyman, 
died  in  Brooklyn.  N".  Y.,  aged  80  years.  He 
was  a  native  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1814,  and  commenced  his 
first  ministry  in  Wells,  Me.,  where  he  continued 
until  1828,  when  he  removed  to  Boston  and  be- 
came agent  of  the  American  Seamen's  Friend 
Society.  In  1833  he  became  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  same  society,  which  position 
he  retained  unti  1841,  when  he  resigned.  Soon 
after  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Franklin 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn  (then 
known  as  the  Wallabout  Presbyterian  Church), 
and  continued  in  that  position  until  his  death. 

April  26. — ^BooTH,  efoHN  Wilkes,  the  assassin 
of  President  Lincoln,  died  in  Caroline  County, 
Va.,  from  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  base  of 
the  bpain,  inflicted  by  Sergeant  Boston  Corbett. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  the  celebrated  but  ec- 
centric actor,  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  and  was 
born  in  Harford  County,  Md.,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Baltimore,  in  1889.  His  early  education 
was  irregular  and  deficient  in  moral  training, 
and  in  1856  he  adopted  the  stage  as  a  profes- 
sion. He  attained  some  reputation  as  an  actor, 
mainly  in  those  parts  requiring  extravagant  and 
violent  displays  of  passion.  His  habits  were 
dissipated  in  the  last  degree,  but  he  possessed 
those  traits  which  made  him  popular  with  his 
fellow-actors,  who  overlooked  his  vices  in  their 
liking  for  his  traits  of  good  fellowship.  In  per- 
son, he  was  a  man  of  remarkable  beauty,  grace- 
fulness, and  physical  strength.  At  the  very 
commencement  of  the  war  he  avowed  himself 
a  Secessionist,  and  had  been  throughout  tibo 
war  prone  to  the  most  violent  language  and 
action  whenever  the  subject  was  discussed. 
Indeed,  his  conduct  in  this  respect  had  latterly 
been  so  outrageous,  that  his  elder  brother,  Ed- 
win Booth,  the  tragedian,  who  was  thoroughly 
loyal,  felt  constrained  to  forbid  him  his  house. 
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In  the  spring  of  1864  ho  virtually  withdrew 
from  the  stage,  and  had  appeared  bnt  once 
since  that  time,  when  he  took  part  with  his 
brothers  in  the  nerformance  of  "ef alius  Caesar," 
at  the  Winter  Gardeu.  He  professed  to  have 
engaged  in  speculations  in  petroleum  lands  and 
oil ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  was 
mainly  as  a  cover  for  the  conspiracy  for  the 
capture  or  murder  of  the  President,  in  which 
he  had  been  involved  for  many  months.  He 
had  repeatedly  visited  Canada  during  the  year 
1864  and  the  early  months  of  1865,  and  the 
evidence  obtained  on  the  trial  of  his  fellow-con- 
spirators indicated  a  scheme  of  abducting  the 
President  The  attempt  to  abduct  Mr.  Lincoln 
failed,  and  then  Booth  determined  upon  his 
murder.  This  he  had  attempted  to  accomplish 
on  the  day  of  the  inauguration,  but  failing  agwn, 
his  fury,  which  grew  by  what  it  fed  upon,  led 
him  to  include  in  the  massacre  the  principal 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Vice-President,  and 
the  Lieutenant-General.  He  addressed  himself 
to  the  work  of  training  his  accomplices  in  Wash- 
ington and  its  vicinity  for  their  several  parts. 
The  murderous  plot  failed  to  kill  any  except 
the  chief  victim,  tliough  Mr.  Seward  and  his 
son  were  saved  from  death  almost  by  miracle. 
After  firing  the  fatal  shot  at  Mr.  Lincoln,  Booth 
leaped  from  the  box  to  the  stage,  and  his  spur 
catching  upon  the  flag  which  draped  the  front 
of  the  President's  box,  he  fell  upon  the  stage 
and  fractured  one  of  the  bones  of  the  1^,  but 
springing  up  he  flourished  his  bloody  knife  and 
snouting,  "Sic  sbmpbb  ttbanjiis,"  fled  across 
the  stage  to  a  private  entranc«|  where  one  of 
bis  accomplices  was  holding  a  horse  for  him. 
Accompanied  by  Harold,  another  accompUce, 
he  passed  rapidly  across  the  Long  Bridge  into 
Virginia,  ana  turning  southward  rode  nearly 
thirty  miles,  to  the  residence  of  Dr.  Mudd,  where 
his  broken  limb  was  set.  The  doctor  aided  in 
concealing  him,  and  finally  conveyed  him  across 
a  swamp  from  whence  he  escaped  still  farther 
southward,  traversed  the  northern  neck  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  crossing  the  Rappahannock  at  Swan 
Point,  where  he  paid  $800  for  a  boat  to  take 
himself  and  his  companion  over,  he  made  his 
way  with  great  diflBculty  to  Garrett's  farm,  near 
Bowling  Green,  about  twenty  miles  below  Fred- 
ericksburg. Colonel  Baker,  of  the  War  Detective 
Police,  had  been  following  his  trail  indefatigably, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  April,  a  squad  of 
his  detectives  under  his  brother,  Lieut.  Baker, 
had  traced  him  to  Garrett's  farm,  and  by  threats 
had  compelled  Garrett's  sons  to  show  them 
the  barn  in  which  he  was  concealed.  They 
summoned  him  to  surrender,  but  he  refused 
obstinately,  and  they  finally  set  fire  to  the  bam. 
He  then  aimed  at  Lieut  Baker,  and  one  of  the 
detectives.  Sergeant  Boston  Corbett,  fired  at 
him,  and  the  ball  took  effect  in  the  base  of  the 
brain,  near  the. point  where  his  bullet  had 
wounded  President  Lincoln.  He  lived  three 
hours,  perfectly  conscious,  and  in  great  agony, 
and  died  about  7  a.  m.  of  the  26th  of  April, 
eleven  days  after  his  victim. 


April  80. — Latta,  A.  B^  the  inventor  of 
steam  fire-en^es,  died  in  Ludlow,  Kentncl^, 
aged  44  years. 

April  — . — ^MooRE,  Augustus  Olcott,  pub- 
lisher of  works  upon  agricultural  subjects,  died 
at  New  York  city,  aged  48  years.  He  was  a 
native  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  removed  at  an 
early  age  with  his  parents  to  Ohio,  in  which 
State,  at  the  age  of  19  years,  he  purchased  and 
worked  a  farm.  Subsequently  he  went  into 
the  banking  business  in  Cincinnati,  but  after 
several  years'  experience,  his  love  of  art  led  him 
to  leave  mercantile  life  and  devote  his  time  and 
attention  to  painting,  for  which  he  had  a  de- 
cided, talent  In  1863  he  removed  to  New 
York'  and  engaged  in  the  publishing  business^ 
but  the  close  confinement  bringing  on  hemor- 
rhage of  the  lungs,  he  relinquished  it  in  1859, 
and  spent  some  time  travelling  in  Europe,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Central  America,  frequentlj  con- 
tributing articles  for  "  The  Agiculturist,"  illus- 
trated by  his  own  penciL  He  returned  from 
Europe  in  the  fall  of  1864. 

April  — . — Seldin,  Geobge  N«  a  philanthro- 
pist and  leading  citizen  of  Troy,  li.  Y.,  died  in 
that  city.  He  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  hirge 
property  to  benevolent  objects,  among  which 
was  $25,000  for  the  founding  of  an  mstitution, 
to  be  known  as  the  "  Selden  Institute,"  for  the 
education,  bringing  up,  and  maintenance  of  fe- 
male nurses. 

April  — .— WiLLARD,  Dr.  Stlvesteb  D., 
Surgeon-General  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
died  at  Albany. 

May  1. — De  Haven,  Lieut  Edwin  J^  H.  S. 
N.,  died  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  bom  in  that 
city  in  1819,  and  entered  the  navy  in  1828. 
being  but  ten  years  of  age.  He  had  been 
nearly  thirty-six  years  in  the  serrice,  about 
one-half  of  it  in  the  sea  service,  but  o^»°?Jj 
impaired  vision  had  been  placed  on  the  retired 
list  His  last  cruise  was  completed  in  1857. 
He  was  a  man  of  fine  soientino  abilities,  and 
was  often  detailed  for  special  service.  He  com- 
manded the  first  Arctic  exploring  expedition, 
of  which  Dr.  Kane  wrote  so  graphic  an  ac- 
count, lieut  De  Haven  was  for  several  j^ 
employed  in  the  National  Obseiyatory,  nnder 
Maury,  who  was  indebted  to  him  for  mnch  of 
the  scientific  reputation  he  attained. 

jfay  8.— Oram,  Miss  Elizabeth,  a  t«*^ 
and  authoress,  died  in  Georgetown, D.  ^-j*^ 
75  years.  She  was  for  many  years  a  snccessnil 
teacher  in  New  York  city,  and  was  extenaT^y 
known  as  the  author  of  many  elementary  edu- 
cational works,  a  Magnetic  Globe,  for  which  she 
received  a  patent  nnder  the  administration  of 
Gen.  Jackson  in  1881,  and  of  numerous  ftp- 
tive  essays  in  poetry  and  prose.  She  also  pnb- 
lished  transitions  of  several  works  ^^^ 
German  and  French  into  English,  and  from 
English  into  German  and  French. 

May  8.— Reynolds,  John,  formerly  GorerEor 
of  Illinois,  died  at  Belleville,  m.,  aged  76  years. 
He  was  a  native  of  Montgomery  Conntr,  n^ 
and  was  bom  of  Irish  parents,  who  had  landec 
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from  an  emigrant  ship  at  Philadelphia  three 
years  before.  When  a  lad,  his  family  removed 
to  lUinois,  and  in  1805  he  entered  school  in 
Kaskaskia,  attending  only  in  the  winter  season. 
By  his  perseverance  he  n^ade  rapid  progress  in 
bis  stndies,  and  in  1885  was  a  Kepresentative 
in  Congress,  and  again  from  1889  to  1843. 
He  was  Governor  of  Illinois  from  1880  to 
1S34. 

May  12.  —  Willabd,  Joseph,  antiquarian, 
author,  and  Master  in  Chancery,  died  m  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  aged  67  years.  He  was  a  native  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  at  ten  years  of  age  en- 
tered Phillips'  Academy,  where  he  remained 
two  years.  He  then  returned  to  Cambridge  to 
a  private  classical  and  mercantile  school,  from 
which  he  entered  Harvard  College ;  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1816 ;  studied  law  with  Charles 
Hmnphrey  Atherton,  of  Amherst,  N.  H.,  and 
first  settled  in  Waltham;  then  went  to  Lan- 
caster, and  finally  to  Boston  about  1829. 
While  in  Lancaster  he  wrote  his  very  valuable 
and  exact  history  of  that  town,  being  one  of 
the  earliest  pioneers  in  that  department  of  our 
Xew  England  literature.  He  also  wrote  the 
life  of  his  ancestor,  Simon  Willard,  containing 
the  genealo^es  of  the  family  down  to  the  fourth 
generation.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  29th  January, 
1829,  and  made  its  corresponding  secretary, 
which  office  he  held  until  April,  1864,  when  on 
account  of  ill  health  he  declined  a  reelection. 
In  18S8  Governor  Everett  appointed  him  Mas- 
ter in  Chancery  under  the  Insolvenoy  act  of 
that  year,  and  he  held  the  same  until  the  Mas- 
ters in  Chancery  were  superseded  by  the  Com- 
missioner^  of  Insolvency.  In  1839  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  joint 
clork  of  the  Courts  of  Suffolk  (Supreme  and 
Common  Pleas),  with  George  C.  Wilde.  In 
1856  these  offices  becoming  elective,  he  was 
chosen  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  (which  re- 
placed tiiie  Common  Pleas)  for  five  years,  and 
again  in  1861  for  a  like  term.  He  was  also  for 
about  the  same  period,  and  until  his  death,  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  old  Boston  Library. 

May  18. — Abpin,  Paul,  an  editor  and  author, 
died  in  New  York,  aged  54  years.  He  was  a 
native  of  France,  and  the  oldest  French  iour- 
nalist  in  the  United  States.  He  was  a  large 
contributor  to  the  "American  CyclopsDdia ; " 
was  for  a  long  time  editor  of  "  The  i^ew  Or- 
leans Bee,"  and  was  more  recently  editor  of 
"  The  Oourrier  des  Etats  Unis." 

May  21. — ^Pinckney,  William  T.,  formerly 
a  prominent  politician  of  New  York  city,  died 
of  apoplexy.  He  represented  the  Seventh 
Ward  in  the  Board  of  Education  for  more  than 
twelve  years,  and  when  the  first  ten  governors 
were  appointed  over  the  Almshouse,  he  was 
designated  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  oc- 
cupy one  of  the  chairs.  After  the  completion 
of  his  term  he  was  reappointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
oocurring  in  the  Board,  and  subsequently  was 
reelected  to  the  position  by  the  people.  He 
was  President  of  the  Astor  Fire  Insurance 
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Company  from  its  organization,  retaining  that 
position  until  his  death. 

May  28. — ^Bigelow,  Ttleb,  a  lawyer  and 
philanthropist,  died  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  aged 
86  years.  He  was  a  native  Of  Worcester,  Mass. ; 
was  fitted  for  college  at  the  High  School  in  that 
town,  graduated  with  a  high  rank  of  scholar- 
ship at  Harvard  College  in  1801 ;  studied  law, 
and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  hisprofession 
in  Leominster,  and  in  1805  at  Watertown, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death.  He  soon 
rose  to  a  high  position  at  the  bar,  but  before 
reaching  the  prime  of  life  was  obliged  to  give 
up  practice  on  account  of  deafness.  By  his  last 
will  Mr.  B.  left  to  Harvard  College  the  sum 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  as  a  fund  fbr  the  main- 
tenance and  support  of  indigent  and  meritorious 
students. 

May  26. — ^MoMubtbie,  Henet,  M  D.,  late 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Philosophy  in  the 
Higli  School  of  Philadelphia,  died  in  that  city, 
aged  78  years,  He  was  the  author  of  some 
valuable  text-books. 

May  — . — ^Emebsok,  Geoboe  H.,  a  chemist 
and  author,  died  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  aged  27 
years.  He  was  a  young  man  of  great  promise, 
and  his  researches  had  already  contributed 
much  to  the  progress  of  the  science  of  Blow- 
pipe Analysis.  He  was  the  author  of  an  essay 
on  *•  Crystals  and  Precipitates  in  Blowpipe 
Beads." 

June  2. — Nichols,  Chables,  formerly  U.  S. 
Consul  to  Amsterdam,  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I., 
aged  76  years.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Sir 
Richard  Nichols,  the  first  colonial  Governor  in 
JN^ew  York,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
the  class  of  1812.  Early  in  life  he  removed  to 
New  York  city  and  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  being  a  member  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  "Palmer  &  Nichols."  He  was  ap- 
pointed consul  to  Amsterdam,  HoUand,  by 
President  Tyler,  and  served  also  in  that 
capacity  during  the  administration  of  President 
Polk. 

June  13. — Campbell,  CoL  J.  Cleveland, 
23d  U.  S.  C.  T.,  died  at  Caatleton,  N.  Y.,  from 
injuries  received  at  the  expl6sion  of  the  mint 
at  Petersburg,  July  30,  1864.  He  was  born  in 
New  York  in  July,  1886,  and  graduated  suc- 
cessively at  the  Free  Academy,  Union  College, 
and  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Early  in  the 
war  he  entered  as  a  private  in  the  44tii  N.  Y. 
volunteers,  was  soon  promoted  to  be  a  lieuten- 
ant on  Gen.  Palmer^s  staff,  was  next  adjutant 
of  the  162d  N.  Y.  volunteers,  then  captain  in 
Upton's  12l8t  N.  Y.  volunteers,  and  after  pass- 
ing a  most  brilliant  examination  was  commis- 
ioned  lieutenant-colonel,  and  finally  colonel  of 
the  23d  U.  S.  C.  T.  He  led  his  regiment  into 
the  hottest  of  the  fight  at  Petersburg,  when  the 
mine  exploded,  and  left  in  and  around  that 
awful  crater  nearly  400  of  his  men,  killed  or 
wounded.  His  lung  was  contused  and  rup- 
tured by  a  bursting  shell,  which  eventually 
caused  his  death. 

June  13. — ^DoTY,  Hon.  James  Duanb,  an 
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American  statesman,  died  at  Salt  Lake  Oitj, 
aged  65  years.  He  was  a  native  of  New  York, 
but  in  early  life  removed  to  Wisconsin  Terri- 
tory, from  whence  he  was  sent  a  delegate  to 
Congress,  from  1889  to  1841,  and  was  a  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  that  State  from  1849 
to  1868.  He  was  also  for  many  years  U.  S. 
Judge  for  Northern  Michigan,  and  from  1841 
to  1844  Governor  of  Wisconsin.  In  the  fell  of 
1861  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  and  in  1863  was  made  Governor 
of  Utah. 

June  14. — ^Paoe,  Col.  Johk  Ham  Williams, 
a  lawyer  and  president  of  the  Cape  Cod  Rail- 
road Company,  was  drowned  in  Boston  Harbor, 
aged  60  years.  He  fitted  for  college  at  Phil- 
lips' Academy,  graduated  at  Harv^  College 
in  1826,  and  studied  law  in  the  Law  School  at 
Cambridge  and  also  at  New  Bedford,  where  he 
practiced  his  profession  twelve  years.  He  then 
removed  to  Boston  to  become  treasurer  of  the 
Lawrence  Machine  Company.  He  was  after- 
wards chosen  president  of  the  Cape  Cod  Rail- 
road Company,  which  office  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  representative  in 
the  State  Legislature  from  New  Bedford  in 
1844,  1845,  and  1846;  was  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  Governor  Clifford  in 
1853,  and  of  Governor  Washburn  in  1854.  He 
was  several  times  affected  with  mentd  aberra- 
tion, and  while  in  this  state  he  ended  his  life. 

June  16. — RnoGLES,  Hon.  Chablbs  H.,  an 
eminent  American  jurist,  died  at  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.  Y.,  aged  about  76  years.  He  was  a 
native  of  Litchfield  Co.,  Connecticut,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly  in  1820, 
and  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  that 
State  from  1821  to  1823.  After  a  successful 
career  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  eight  Circuit  Judges, 
imder  the  Constitution  of  1821,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  served  with  the  entire  approbation  of 
the  bar  and  the  community  for  several  years. 
When  the  Convention  for  revising  the 
Constitution  sat  in  1846,  he  took  his  seat  as  a 
member  from  the  county  of  Dutchess,  and,  by 
common  consent,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  new 
judicial  system  to  be  established.  He  was 
made  Jud^e  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  its 
first  orgamzation,  and  in  1858  was  presiding 
Judge.  In  1856  Judge  Ruggles  retired  from 
the  bench  on  account  of  ^ulmg  health. 

June  17. — Rtjffin",  Edmund,  a  prominent 
Southern  politician  and  agriculturist,  died  by 
his  own  hand,  near  Danville,  Va,,  aged  80 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  an 
active  participant  in  the  war,  having  made 
his  boast  of  being  the  first  to  fire  npon  Fort 
Sumter.  Previous  to  the  war  he  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  subject  of  agriculture, 
was  president  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Virginia,  and  for  some  years  published  "The 
"Farmer's  Register"  at  Petersburg.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  popular  volume  on  calca- 
reous manures. 


June  26.— Gbuitoy,  Rev.  R.  C,.  D.D.,  a  Pre*, 
byterian  clergyman,  died  in  Dayton,  Olno. 
He  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  a  mdnftte 
of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Early  in 
his  ministerial  career  he  was  settled  at  Mats- 
viUe,  Ky.,  where  he  labored  zealously  and 
effectively  for  many  years.  Subsequently  he 
accepted  a  call  from  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  Here  he  labored 
until  the  war  broke  up  the  relations  between 
himself  and  his  church,  being  driven  from  the 
pastorate  because  of  his  attachment  to  tiie 
Union.  He  remained,  however,  in  Manphis, 
preaching  most  of  the  time  in  a  public  Ml, 
without  compensation,  until  that  city  was 
occupied  by  the  Union  forces.  Soon  thwe- 
after  he  was  called  to  the  pulpit  of  the  Cen- 
tral Presbyterian  Church  in  Dayton,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death. 

June  29. — Bolles,  Enoch,  a  prominent  dt- 
izen  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  died  in  that  dty,  aged 
86  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Connecticntj  and 
in  his  early  days  followed  the  sea.  The  vessel 
in  which  he  sailed  was  imprisoned  in  Ghaiieston 
harbor  by  the  embargo  early  in  this  centniy^ 
and  returning  North,  he  engaged  in  the  shoe 
business  in  Newark,  and  subsequently  was  for 
forty  years  principally  engaged  in  real  estate 
speculations,  by  which,  tlirough  the  growth  of 
tne  city,  he  amassed  a  large  fortune.  He  was 
for  a  long  period  on  the  town  committee,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  first  common  coun^  of 
the  city  in  1836,  and  also  in  1837  and  1840. 

June  29. — ^MoClanahait,  CoL  Jomr  R.,  of 
the  Confederate  army,  and  editor  of  the 
"Memphis  Appeal,"  was  Mlled  by  a  fell  ixm 
the  window  of  the  Gayoso  House,  Memphis. 
In  1860  he  was  a  warm  supporter  of  Mr.  Dong- 
las  for  the  Presidency.  He  subsequently  en- 
gaged in  the  war,  and  on  the  approach  of  the 
national  troops  removed  his  publishing  office 
to  Grenada,  Miss.,  and  thence  m  K^id  succes- 
sion to  numerous  other  points.  After  the  dose 
of  the  war  he  returned  to  Memphis.  He  was 
considered  a  fine  scholar  and  an  able  writ^. 

June  30. — OnoHAJtD,  Rev.  Isaac,  city  mis- 
sionary and  author,  died  in  New  York,  in  the 
80th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, converted  at  the  age  of  13  years,  and 
soon  after  attiuning  his  mjjority  entered  the 
ministry,  and  eventually  became  the  pastor  of 
an  Independent  or  Congregational  church  at 
Walworth,  near  London.  In  1828  he  was  led 
to  unite  with  the  Baptist  Church,  and  a  few 
years  subsequently  emigrated  with  nis  family  to 
America,  landing  in  JNew  York,  during  the 
visitation  of  the  Asiatic  cholera.  After  labor- 
ing for  a  short  time  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  at  West  Troy,  and  afterwards  as  an  in- 
structor in  an  educational  institution  at  Had- 
dington, near  Philadelphia,  he  took  up  his  final 
residence  in  New  York,  in  1886,  in  connection 
with  the  City  Tract  Society,  where  he  continued 
till  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
tracts  and  controversial  works. 
/wn€_.— Fbt,  Joseph  Reese,  a  Philadelphia 
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banker,  and  music  and  art  connoisseur,  died  in 
that  city  of  dropsy.  He  was  widely  known 
for  his  connection  with  music,  criticism,  and  the 
literature  of  the  operatic  stage.  He  was  a  son 
of  William  Fry,  who  for  many  years  published 
*'The  National  Gazette,"  a  celebrated  daily 
newspaper,  which  for  a  long  time  ei\joyed  a 
high  reputation  for  its  articles  on  foreign  pol- 
itics. In  connection  with  this  paper,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Fry,  like  his  brother  William,  acquired  a  pen- 
chant for  literary  and  art  pursuits,  which  ad- 
hered to  him  through  life.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  well  versed  in  several  lan- 
guages, especially  familiar  with  the  history  and 
literature  of  music,  and  wrote  with  facility  and 
taste.  He  translated  and  adapted  Bellini's 
great  opera  of  Norma,  firom  the  Italian,  for  the 
celebrated  Wood-English  opera  troupe,  and 
with  his  brothers,  William  and  Edward,  super- 
intended its  production  here  in  a  style  truly 
memorable.  He  was  the  author  of  the  libretto 
of  the  opera  of  Leonora,  of  which  his  brother 
William  composed  the  music,  and  also  of  the 
libretto  of  the  opera  of  Notre  Dame,  which  was 
produced  under  his  direction  at  the  Academy 
of  Music  in  such  splendid  style.  Mr.  Fry  was 
a  man  of  truly  remarkable  energy  in  whatever 
he  undertook,  and  the  events  of  hLs  life  abound 
in  illustrations  of  the  success  with  which  he 
achieved  seemingly  impossible  things  by  mere 
force  of  character.  The  production  of  Norma 
and  Notre  Dame  here  under  his  auspices  was 
in  each  case  far  beyond  all  rivalry,  and  marked 
the  man  as  a  phenomenon  in  his  way.  The 
Union  League  Brigade,  raised  for  service  in  the 
field  at  the  time  of  deep  gloom,  was  largely  in- 
debted to  his  eflfbrts  for  its  existence.  Through- 
out his  life  he  was  thoroughly  identified  with 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city  of  his 
birth. 

June — . — Btjckminster,  William,  the  found- 
er, editor,  and  publisher  of  the  Massachusetts 
"  Ploughman,"  died  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  aged 
82  years. 

July  4. — ^Dirin)AS,  James,  a  prominent  cit- 
izen of  Philadelphia,  formerly  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bank,  died  at  Philadelphia,  aged 
77  years.  Se  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  Va., 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 

July  8. — ^Mulligan,  Billy,  a  notorious  rongh, 
was  shot  and  killed  by  a  policeman  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  1856  he  was  the  leader  of  a  gang  of 
outlaws  infesting  that  city,  and  together  with 
others  was  expatriated  by  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee. In  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens  he  fired 
upon  and  killed  two  men,  and  was  about  to  tire 
again  when  killed  as  above  stated. 

July  10. — ^TiLLOxr,  Feanois  R.,  an  eminent 
jurist  and  ex-Recorder  of  New  York,  died  at 
'niUetudlem,  N.  J.,  aged  70  years.  He  was  a 
prominent  city  politician,  and  for  a  time  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Almshouse. 

July  13. — Heston,  Rev.  Newton,  a  Congre- 
gational clergyman,  and  pastor  of  the  State 
weet  Congregational  church,  Brooklyn,  L.  L, 


died  in  that  city  of  apoplexy,  aged  44  years.  He 
was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  converted  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  united  with  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  at  nineteen  was  considered  a 
preacher  of  great  power.  He  subsequently  (in 
1862)  became  connected  with  the  Congrega- 
tionalists.  As  a  pastor  he  was  devoted  to  his 
work,  and  his  faithful,  self-denying  eflfbrts  for 
the  conversion  of  souls  were  abundantly  blessed. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  books  for  chil- 
dren, some  of  which  had  a  large  circulation. 

July  16. — JoBDAN,  Ambrose  L.,  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  New»York  city,  died  at  his  residence, 
aged  76  years.  He  entered  upon  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  1812  at  Cooperstown,  N. 
Y.  After  a  period  of  some  years  he  removed 
to  Hudson  City,  and  remained  there  in  business 
until  1838,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
New  York.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Aasera- 
bly,  a  State  Senator,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Er- 
rors, and  Attorney-General.  In  each  of  these 
positions  he  filled  with  honor  his  sphere  of  duty, 
discharging  the  responsibilities  of  nis  office  with 
rare  fidelity  and  skill. 

July  16.— JuMEL,  Madame  £iiz A  B.,  a  French 
widow,  who  married  Aaron  Burr  in  1882,  died 
at  Washington  Heights,  New  York  city,  in  the 
92d  year  of  her  age.  She  was  bom  of  an  Eng- 
lish mother,  Mrs.  Capet,  in  the  cabin  of  a 
French  firigate  which  was  carrying  troops  to 
the  West  Indies  from  La  Brest  The  mother 
dying  at  her  birth,  she  was  placed  by  the  cap- 
taui  in  the  custody  of  a  Mrs.  Thompson,  at  New- 
port, R.  I.  Soon 'after  attaining  the  age  of 
seventeen  y^ars.  Miss  Capet  became  acquainted 
with  a  British  officer,  Col.  P.  Croix ;  an  elope- 
ment followed,  upon  which  they  took  up  their 
residence  in  New  York  city.  Brought  into  the 
highest  circles  by  her  position,  her  beauty  and 
attractive  manners  made  her  a  favorite  with 
some  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  that  time, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Patrick  Henry, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Gen. 
Knox.  She  was  a  woman  of  unbounded  am- 
bition, and  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder  that  her 
reputation  suflfered  materially,  by  the  scandal 
of  those  who  witnessed  her  triumphs.  Early 
in  this  century  ihe  married  a  French  wine- 
merchant  named  Stephen  Jumel,  who  became 
noted  for  his  wealth  and  liberality.  They 
went  to  Paris,  purchased  a  magnificent  estab- 
lishment, and  under  the  social  patronage  of 
Lafayette  and  his  coivtemporaries,  Madame  Ju- 
mel became  as  noted  in  the  falons  of  the 
French  capital  as  in  the  parlors  of  the  Western 
metropolis.  But  her  life  of  prodigality  made 
sad  inroads  upon  her  husband's  fortune,  he  be- 
came dispirited,  and,  failing  to  arouse  him  to 
the  necessary  exertion,  she  broke  up  their  es- 
tablishment, returned  to  New  York,  and  retir- 
ing to  an  estate  of  her  own,  devoted  herself  to 
the  restoration  of  her  husband's  fortune,  with 
such  success  that  in  1828  he  returned  to  this 
country,  once  more  possessed  of  ample  means. 
After  his  death  business  led  her  to  seek  legal 
advice  of  Aaron  Burr,  with  whom  in  earlier 
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days  she  had  been  quite  intimatelj  acquainted, 
and  who  had  reached  bj  this  time  the  age  of 
78  years.  Soon  after,  he  sought  her  hand  in 
marriage,  and  after  several  decided  rejections 
she  was  finally  induced  to  give  her  consent 
A  few  days  after  the  wedding  she  placed  a  large 
sum  in  his  hands,  which  was  subsequently  irre- 
trievably lost  in  a  Texan  speculation,  of  which 
no  mention  was  made  to  her ;  and  upon  her  in- 
quiries, his  reply  was  such  as  to  cause  a  coolness 
between  them,  which,  aggravated  by  ftirther 

rulations  and  losses,  finally  induced  her  to 
a  complaint'  against  him,  praying  that  he 
might  have  no  ftirther  control  or  authority 
over  her  affairs.  A  separation  ensued,  though 
the  marriage  contract  was  never  dissolved  by 
law.  Since  then,  Madame  Jumel  has  resided  in 
comparative  retirement  on  Washington  Heights. 

July  17. — ^Bailey,  Hon.  Geoboe  W.,  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  Vermontw  died  at  his  residence 
in  Montpelier.  He  had  held  the  above-men- 
tioned office  for  four  years,  discharging  the  du- 
ties of  his  position  with  credit  to  himself  and 
to  the  State. 

July  18. — Billings,  Benjamin  L.,  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  New  York,  died  of  apoplexy  on  the 
steamboat  Matteawan  while  taking  his  family 
to  Keyport,  N.  J.  He  was  a  practitioner  of 
great  ability  and  research. 

July  18. — Hatwabd,  Nathaniel,  an  Amer- 
ican inventor  and  manufacturer,  died  at  Col- 
chester, Oonn.,  aged  57  years.  He  was  a  native 
of  Easton,  Conn.,  and  resided  there  and  at  other 
places  in  the  State  until  1847,  when  he  removed 
to  Colchester.  In  1887  he  discovered  the  pro- 
cess of  combining  rubber  gum  with  sulphur, 
which  was  the  be^nning  of  5ie  successful  man- 
ufacture of  rubber  cloth.  Tliis  discovery  he 
sold  in  1838  to  Charles  Goodyear,  of  New  Haven, 
who  soon  after  secured  a  patent  for  it.  In  1843 
Mr.  Hayward  invented  the  process  of  preparing 
fire-proof  or  vulcanized  rubber,  and  in  that  year 
he  made  the  first  rubber  shoes  that  had  been 
made  from  sheet-rubber,  at  Wobum.  He  soon 
after  discovered  a  method  for  giving  high  polish 
to  rubber  shoes,  and  in  1847  establl^ed  the 
Hayward  Rubber  Company  at  Colchester,  which 
for  several  years  employed  fife  hundred  hands 
in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes, 
and  is  still  one  of  the  largest  rubber  shoe  man- 
ufactories in  the  country.  Latterly,  he  had  taken 
a  greater  personal  interest  in  the  rubber  mills 
at  Stoneham,  which  have  l^imed  out  large  num- 
bers of  pontoons  for  army  use,  and  other  varie- 
ties of  rubber  manufacture.  Mr.  H.  was  always 
among  the  foremost  in  works  of  practical  benev- 
olence and  local  improvement,  and  has  left  a 
large  estate  and  an  excellent  reputation  as  a 
moral  and  business  man. 

July  18.— Nicholas,  Capt.  John  S.,  U.  S.  N., 
died  at  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  in  the  65th  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  a  native  and  citizen  of  Vir- 
ginia, from  which  State  he  was  appointed  in 
June,  1815.  He  received  his  last  commission 
in  1855,  and  saw  two  years  of  sea  service  under 
it,  making  nearly  twenty  years  spent  at  sea  out 


of  forty-nine  in  the  navy.  He  was  a  dassmate 
of  the  late  Admiral  Du  Pont,  and  was  last  or 
dered  to  some  special  duty  xmder  the  War  De- 
partment. 

July  22. — Cabboll,  Hon.  Chables  H.,  a 
prominent  lawyer  and  politician  of  Livingston 
County,  N.  Y.,  died  at  his  reffldenoe  in  Grove- 
land,  in  the  71  st  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a 
native  of  Maryland,  and  removed  with  his  fathe) 
to  Livingston  County  in  1815,  where  he  ha& 
resided  since,  except  during  a  few  years'  absence 
in  Missouri,  occupied  in  the  supervision  of  the 
large  estate  of  the  family.  He  studied  law  with 
John  C.  Spencer,  in  Canandaigua,  but  never 
practiced,  although  he  served  one  or  two  terms 
as  Judge  of  Livingston  County.  He  was  a 
member  of  Assembly  in  1836,  and  represented 
his  district  in  Congress  fi'Om  1848  to  1847.  He 
was  the  last  male  representative  of  his  family. 
Hi3  elder  brother,  Henry,  was  secretary  to 
Henry  Clay  while  Commissioner  at  Ghent,  and 
was  killed  in  1820,  in  Missouri.  Dr.  Danid  J. 
died  in  New  York,  and  the  younger  of  the 
three  brotherSw  Wm.  T.,  died  while  holding  the 
office  of  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Judge  Carroll  was  a  man  of  positive  character. 
Although  not  brilliant^  he  was  an  intelligent 
and  forcible  debater,  and  wielded,  for  many 
years,  a  commanding  political  influ^ice  in  his 
district.  He  was  a  life-long  and  devoted  fnend 
of  Henry  Clay,  an  ardent  Whig  untO  that  party 
was  merged  into  other  organizations,  when  he 
passed  over  into  the  American  party,  and  sub- 
sequently identified  himself  with  the  Danocracy. 
But  during  the  war,  he  was  thoroughly  for  the 
Union,  and  was  happy  that  he  lived  to  see  the 
rebellion  subdued.  He  was  of  a  genial  dispo- 
sition, but  found  his  greatest  pleasure  in  super- 
intending his  large  estate,  in  developing  its 
agricultural  resources,  and  in  improving  the 
breed  of  horses  and  cattle.  In  this  he  rendered 
a  great  service  to  the  section  of  country  where 
he  lived  for  half  a  century. 

July  28. — Spkddkn,  Robert,  ex-Lieut  U.  8. 
N.,  died  at  New  Orleans,  aged  88  years.  He 
entered  the  navy  early  in  the  present  century, 
and  left  it  in  1824.  In  1814  to  took  a  proim- 
nent  part  in  the  defence  of  New  Orleansi,  lo^g 
an  arm  at  the  fight  of  Lake  Borgne.  In  1824 
he  resigned  his  commission,  and  settled  perma- 
nently in  New  Orleans,  where  he  occupied  the 
highest  social  position,  and  held  from  time  to 
time  many  offices  of  trust,  such  as  port  warden, 
harbor  master,  and  coroner  of  the  parish  <rf 
New  Orleans. 

July  24. — Tayloe,  Rev.  FrrcH  W.,  an  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  and  senior  chaplain  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  died  in  Boston,  aged  64 
years. 

July  25. — Cook:,  Rev.  Edwct  R.  T.,  an  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  rector  of  Wainwright  Me- 
morial Church,  New  York,  died  in  that  city, 
aged  40  years.  He  was  an  able,  devoted,  and 
efficient  pastor,  and  his  labors  had  been  signally 
blessed  to  the  prosperity  of  his  church. 
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Juhf  80. — Ingram,  Alexander,  M.  B.,  a  sur- 
geon of  the  U.  S.  Army,  was  lost  in  the  wreck 
of  the  steamship  Brother  Jonathan,  off  the  coast 
of  Oregon.  Dr.  Ingram  was  bom  in  Scotland, 
daring  the  temporary  sojonrn  there  of  his  par- 
ents— both  American  citizens.  He  entered  the 
army  of  the  United  States  in  May,  1861,  rank- 
ing sixth  in  a  class  of  twenty  members.  In 
Jannary,  1862,  he  was  on  duty  with  l^e  2d 
cavalry  at  Oantonment  Holt,  Washington.  He 
served  with  credit  to  his  corps  and  with  eminent 
satia&ction  to  the  regiment,  and  was  with  it 
through  all  its  campaigns  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  nntil  Jannary,  1863.  He  was  then 
ordered  to  Washington,  and  assigned  to  the 
charge  of  St.  Aloysins  Hospital  and  when  that 
was  broken  np,  was  transferreo,  as  surgeon  in 
charge,  to  Judiciary  Square  Hospital.  In  Sep- 
tfflnber,  1864,  he  was  ordered  to  California  and 
put  on  a  board  for  the  examination  of  applicants 
for  appointment  as  asmstant-surgeon  of  volun- 
teers. After  being  relieved  from  this  duty,  he 
was  appointed  chief  surgeon  of  the  troops  in 
Southern  Oalifomia.  When  GFen.  Wright  was 
ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Northern  Divi- 
sion of  the  Pacific  coast,  the  medical  director 
of  the  department,  knowing  the  eminent  fitness 
of  Dr.  Ingram  for  the  position,  assigned  him  as 
the  chief  medical  officer  of  Gen.  Wright's  com- 
mand. 

July  80. — NiSBET,  James,  an  American  editor 
and  author,  was  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the  Brother 
Jonathan,  off  the  coast  of  Oregon,  aged  about 
65  years.  He  was  by  birth  a  Scotchman,  and 
having  been  somewhat  unsuccessful  in  his  career 
as  novelist  and  journalist  in  England  and  Aus- 
tralia, he  removed  to  Oalifomia  not  far  jfrom 
1855.  His  first  literary  venture  in  this  country 
was  "  The  Annals  of  San  Francisco,"  which, 
altiiough  pecuniarily  a  failure,  led  to  his  em- 
ployment as  news  editor  on  "  The  Chronicle." 
Luter,  he  accepted  a  like  position  on  "The 
Bulletin,"  then  edited  by  James  King,  who  was 
subsequently  assassinated  during  the  disturb- 
ances prior  to  the  reign  of  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee. Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  King,  Mr. 
Nisbet  became  editor  of  that  paper. 

August  8. — ^Bergen,  Peter  G.,  ex-Judge  of 
Kings  County  Court,  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  the  early  Dutch  settlers 
of  Long  Island,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
had  been  identified  with  the  popular  interests 
of  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  He  was  at  one  time 
county  judge,  and  besides  other  offices  of  honor 
and  trust,  was  for  twenty- two  years  a  promi- 
nent and  valued  member  of  the  Board  ot  Edu- 
cation. 

Auguit  8. — MoLouGHUN,  Eev.  F.  T.,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergyman,  died  in  New  York 
city,  aged  29  years.  He  was  bom  in  the  parish 
of  AgUa,  Upper  Canada,  and  at  an  early  age 
entered  the  College  of  St.  Michael,  Toronto. 
The  office  of  the  priesthood  being  evidently  his 
vocation,  Mr.  McLoughlin  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  was  received  into  the  Seminary  of 
6t  Mary's,  Baltimore,  Md.    His   theological 


studies  having  been  completed,  ho  was  ordained 
priest  by  Bishop  Loughlin,  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  James,  Brooklyn,  for  that  diocese.  Soon 
thereafter  he  was  assigned  to  the  parish  of  Flat- 
bush,  where  he  ministered  with  zeal  and  fidelity 
to  the  people  committed  to  his  care,  until  his 
health  became  visibly  impaired,  when  he  was 
translated  to  the  Church  of  the  Assumption, 
Brooklyn.  Here  he  continued  the  studies  of 
his  office,  and  won,  by  his  attention  to  the  best 
interests  of  His  people,  the  sincere  admiration 
of  all.  Again  was  he  assailed  by  disease,  which 
the  best  medical  skill  could  n^  overcome,  and 
was  obliged  to  cease  his  labors  and  retire  to  the 
country,  where  he  could  obtain  that  repose  so 
essential  to  his  complaint  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  had  just  returned  from  a  voyage  to 
Europe,  whither  he  had  been  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health. 

Augmt  11. — Campbell,  Duncan  R.,  D.  D.,  a 
Baptist  clergyman,  and  for  many  years  Presi- 
dent of  Georgetown  College,  Ky.,  died  at  Cov- 
ington, Ky.,  aged  about  68  years.  He  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  and  a  graduate  of  one  of 
the  Scottish  universities,  but  came  to  this  coun- 
try while  yet*  a  young  man,  and  after  spending 
some  years  in  the  pastorate,  in  which  he  was 
justly  admired  for  his  abilities  as  a  preacher, 
he  came  to  Georgetown,  Ky.,  first  as  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  Church  in  that  fiourishing  town, 
and  on  Rev.  Dr.  Malcora's  resignation  of  the 
presidency  of  the  college  in  1849,  succeeded 
him  in  that  office,  which  position  he  retained 
until  his  death.  The  college  had  been  prosper- 
ous under  his  administration,  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  when  the  students  very 
generally  enlisted  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
the  classes  were  exceedingly  small  till  the  close 
of  the  war.  Dr.  Campbell  was  a  man  of  fine 
culture,  and  extensive  as  well  as  thorough 
scholarship,  both  in  belles-lettres  and  theology. 

Auguit  11.*— Sherman,  Hon.  J.  H.,  U.  S. 
Consul  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  died  at  hb 
residence  in  Charlottetown,  in  the  68d  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  a  native  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  early  became  interested  in  steam  naviga^ 
tion.  In  1880  he  was  master  of  the  Hudson 
River  steamer  De  Witt  Clinton.  .Of  late  years 
he  had  resided  in  Vermont,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  consulate  from  thence  in  1861.  The  cli 
mate  of  Prince  Edward  Island  acted  unfavor- 
ably upon  his  lungs,  and,  after  a  long  struggle 
against  disease,  congestion  set  in  and  proved 
fatal. 

Augmt  14. — Mattinolt,  James  F.,  manager 
of  the  American  Telegraph  for  sixteen  years, 
died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  of  consumption. 

Aug,  19. — ^DoDD,  Rev.  Edwabd  Mills,  mis- 
sionary of  the  American  Board  at  Constanti- 
nople, died  of  cholera  at  Marsovan,  Turkey. 
He  was  bom  at  Bloomfield,  K  J.,  June  22, 
1824.  His  father  was  an  elder  in  the  Presby- 
terian church  at  Bloomfield.  After  receiving 
a  good  school  education  he  became  a  clerk  in  a 
store  in  his  native  place  in  1839,  and  that  year 
having  become  hopefully  a  Chrisiian,  felt  that 
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it  was  his  datj  to  prepare  for  the  ministry,  and 
oommonoed  a  coarse  of  preparatory  stndy.  He 
entered  Princeton  College  in  1840,  and  grad- 
uated in  1844.  After  spending  one  year  in 
teaching,  and  three  in  the  Union  Theol(^oal 
Seminary,  New  York,  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Newark  Presbytery  in  1848,  haying  two 
years  previonsly  decided  to  become  a  mission- 
ary. He  was  ordained  in  June,  1848,  at  New- 
ark, married  the  following  October,  and  sailed 
from  Boston  for  Smyrna  in  January,  1849.  He 
was  first  assigned  to  a  mission  to  the  Jews  at 
Salonica.  Aftei^  little  more  than  three  years^ 
service,  the  state  of  his  health  was  such  that  he 
was  constrained  to  return  to  the  United  States. 
Having  recovered  his  health  he  again  sailed  for 
Smyrna  in  September,  1855,  and  for  the  next 
eight  years  labored  as  a  missionary  aro<Hig  the 
Armenians  at  Smyrna.  In  1868  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  Smyrna  to  Marsovan  with  special 
reference  to  the  superintendence  of  the  girls' 
boarding-school  to  be  opened  there.  The  or- 
ganization of  this  school  was  unavoidably  de- 
layed till  the  summer  of  1865,  and  meantime 
Mr.  Dodd  was  engaged  in  ordinary  missionary 
labors,  and  in  preparing  the  building,  &c.,  for 
the  school  It  had  been  opened  but  two  months 
when  he  was  attacked  with  cholera,  and  died 
after  only  twelve  hours'  illness.  Though  a 
constant  sufferer  from  feeble  health,  Mr.  Dodd 
was  a  very  active  and  usefbl  missionary.  He 
was  an  excellent  Turkish  and  Hebrew  scholar, 
and  had  contributed  a  large  number  of  hymns 
of  great  merit  to  the  Turkish  hymn  book. 

Aug.  19.— Sewill,  Kiah  B.,  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  Mobile,  died  at  Boston,  iage4  58 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Edgecomb,  Maine, 
and  a  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Sewall,  of 
that  State,  widely  known  and  honored  as  an 
example  of  piety  and  faithful  service  in  the  min- 
istry. Mr.  Sewall  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  1829,  with  high  honor,  his  schokrship 
giving  him  the  position  of  President  of  the  Peu- 
cinian  Society,  one  of  the  chief  literary  associa- 
tions of  the  college.  After  graduation  he  was 
selected  as  a  tutor  in  the  Gardiner  Lycexmi, 
where  he  remained  two  years;  thence  he  re- 
moved to  New  York,  and  after  teaching  tiiere 
two  years,  went  to  St  Louis  and  travelled  over 
Missouri  and  Illinois.  Returning  to  Portland, 
he  engaged  in  speculation.  In  1838  Mr.  Sewall 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in  New  York,  to 
which  he  carried  matured  powers  of  mind  and 
varied  experience,  which  qualified  him  for  the 
reception  of  the  subtle  prmciples  of  jurispru- 
dence, and  the  discharge  <rf  the  duties  of  a  pro- 
fession requiring  keenness  of  perception,  calm- 
ness of  judgment,  and  readiness  in  the  use  of  his 
faculties.  Thus  equipped  for  the  practical  du- 
ties  of  life,  he  entered  upon  the  pursuit  of  his 
profession  in  Mobile  with  -^dor  and  success. 
He  soon  acquired  a  high  standing  at  the  bar, 
and  prominent  official  station ;  every  thing  was 
bright  and  encouraging  before  him,  when  the 
war  broke  out  and  dashed  his  fond  hopes 
and  well-founded  expectations.     Mr.  Sewall, 


from  his  New  England  education,  from  his  an- 
cestral antecedents,  and  from  his  firm  Northerp 
principles,  could  be  no  other  than  a  Union  man. 
for  this  he  had  been  badgered  by  the  Secesaon- 
ists  among  whom  he  was  living,  and  had  beec 
subjected  to  great  pecuniary  loss  and  peril  tc 
his  life.  Even  after  Mobile  surrendered,  the 
expression  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment was  attended  with  inconvenience  if 
not  actual  danger.  But  Mr.  Sewall,  nothing 
daunted  by  the  threatening  aspects  aroondhim, 
persevered  to  maintain  the  highest  expresdon 
of  dievotion  to  the  Union  and  its  flag.  At  the 
meeting  of  loyal  citizens  on  June  6th  last,  he 
was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee,  and  re- 
ported and  advocated  a  series  of  resolutions  ex- 
Eressive  of  devotion  to  the  Constituti(Hi  and 
iws  of  the  United  States,  and  of  a  desire  cm 
the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Mobile  and  Baldwin 
Counties  for  a  reorganization  of  Gtyveromeot 
under  that  Constitution.  Although  these  r^o- 
lutions  encountered  severe  opposition,  they  were 
carried  by  the  earnest  advocacy  of  Mr.  Sewall 
and  his  associates.  He  did  not  cease  in  his 
efforts  for  the  cause  of  the  oountry  and  a 
peaceful  submission  to  its  laws,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  departure  from  the  city  in  ^e  early  part 
of  August ;  and  it  was  his  intention  to  return 
immediately,  to  give  his  effectual  aid  to  the 
cause  of  a  good,  peacefrd,  and  stable  Govern- 
ment under  the  old  Constitution.  Ait^  more 
than  four  years  of  anxious  solicitude  and  con- 
stant peril  in  Mobile,  he  was  conducting  his 
wife,  with  her  children,  to  visit  Portland,  her 
native  place,  when  he  was  seized,  upon  his 
passage  up  the  Mississippi,  with  a  severe  cold, 
which  terminated  in  his  death  in  Boston,  hav- 
ing the  previous  day  reached  that  dty,  in  a 
state  of  complete  exhausticm. 

Aug.  21. — ^Habdino,  Jespeb,  Collector  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  and  former  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Philadelphia  "  Inquire,  ^'  died  at 
Philadelphia,  aged  65  years.  He  was  a  native 
of  that  city,  and  was  educated  a  printer  in  the 
office  of  the  "United  States  Gazette."  At 
twenty-eight  years  of  age  he  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  "Inquirer,"  whidi,  through 
his  energy  and  industry,  proved  a  decided  suc- 
cess. In  1885  he  commenced  the  publioation 
of  Bibles,  and  gradually  extended  his  op^ntions 
until  he  became  the  most  exteadve  puUidier  in 
that  line  in  the  country.  He  was  also  largely 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  at  Tren- 
ton. The  commercial  disaster  of  1857,  which 
brought  ruin  upon  so  many,  did  not  spare  him; 
and  during  the  admimstTation  of  President  Lin- 
coln he  became  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 
for  the  First  District  of  Peun^Ivania.  His 
health  had  been  failing  for  a  year  previous  to 
his  death,  and  he  had  recently  gone  to  Cape 
May  in  the  hope  of  recdving  some  benefit,  but 
was  there  stricken  by  paralysis. 

Aug.  22. — MoCabthy,  Judge  Flobxnoe,  of 
the  ^ew  York  Marine  Court,  died  in  New 
York  city.  As  a  jurist  he  was  industrious, 
faithful,  and  honest,  always  carefully  investi- 
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gating  the  cases  submitted  to  him  for  adjudi- 
cation. 

Aug.  25. — Sweat,  Moses,  M.  D.,  an  eminent 
physician  and  anatomist  of  Maine,  died  in 
North  Parsonfield,  Me.,  aged  7T  years.  He 
was  widely  known  among  the  profession  as  one 
of  the  most  skilful  anatomists  of  his  day,  and 
many  of  his  most  diflBcult  and  successful  op- 
orations  are  recorded  in  the  leading  surgical 
works.  He  was  in  the  House  of  Representar 
tives  seyeral  terms,  and  was  also  a  member  of 
the  State  Senate. 

Avg.  25. — ^Thomab,  Moses,  trade  sale  and 
real  estate  auctioneer,  died  in  Philadelphia,  at 
the  age  of  about  eighty-four  years.  Mr.  Thomas 
was  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  publishing 
business,  but  relinquished  it  for  the  sale  of  real 
estate,  dry  goods,  etc.,  at  auction  nearly  thirty 
years  since.  For  the  last  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years  he  had  also,  in  connection  with  his  sons, 
held  the  semi-annual  book-trade  sales  in  Phil- 
adelphia. He  was  a  man  of  rare  integrity  and 
superior  business  ability^  and  had  won  the  con- 
fidence of  the  commumty  by  the  upright  and 
honorable  Inanner  in  which  he  conducted  his 
business. 

Aug.  25. — ^Wheaton,  Henry  G.,  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  New  York,  was  killed  by  a  railroad 
accident  in  New  York  city,  aged  59  years.  He 
entered  the  legal  profession  at  an  early  age,  in 
Albany,  and  by  his  assiduity  and  perseverance 
in  a  short  time  attained  to  a  very  high  position 
at  the  bar.  For  many  years  he  held  the  high- 
est rank  as  a  criminal  lawyer  in  that  city,  and 
prosecuted,  as  District  Attorney,  some  of  the 
most  important  causes  ever  tried  in  that  State. 
Thorough  in  his  prq)aration,  his  acuteness,  per- 
severance, and  logical  powers  were  always 
equal  to  iJie  occasion.  He  was  equally  distin- 
guished as  a  popular  orator  and  a  parliamentary 
debater,  and  for  several  years  was  a  member  of 
the  Assembly  from  Albany.  About  ten  years 
since  he  removed  to  New  York  city,  and  there 
dso  stood  high  as  an  advocate  in  the  civU  and 
municipal  courts  of  the  city. 

Aug.  26. — ^Hopkins,  G.  R.,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Oali  and  Buenaventura  Railroad,  died  at 
Buenaventura.  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  held  a  high 
rank  in  his  profession,  onered  his  services  some 
time  since  to  the  Government  of  Oolombia,  to 
construct  the  great  wagon-road  frobi  Oali  to 
Buenaventura,  on  the  Pacific,  through  the  fer- 
tile valley  of  the  Oauca,  and  was  employed  by 
Gen.  Mosquera  as  assistant  engineer.  He  per- 
fumed his  duties  with  such  credit  to  liimself 
that  he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  position  of 
engineer-in-chie^  and  was  progressing  success- 
fully with  the  work,  but  the  humidity  of  the 
climate  affected  his  health,  which  was  never 
very  robust,  and  he  soon  sank  under  the  ex- 
posure incident  to  his  professional  duties. 

Aug.  27. — ^TuTHnx,  Fbank,  M.  D.,  editor  of 
the  ^^  San  Francisco  Bulletin,"  and  former  assist- 
ant editor  of  the  "  New  York  Times,"  died  in 
Brooklyn,  aged  48  years.  He  was  a  native  of 
Suffolk  County,  L.  I.,  graduated  at  Amherst 


College,  at  the  early  age  of  eighted^  years, 
studied  medicine  in  New  York,  and,  ere  he  had 
scarcely  attained  his  nu^ority,  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
early  home.  After  a  period  of  seven  years  he 
riemoved  to  New  York,  and  having  great  lit- 
erary taste,  soon  after  the  '^  Times  "  was  estab- 
lished he  began  to  write  for  its  columns,  man- 
ifesting such  marked  ability  and  originality  that 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  embrace  journalism 
as  a  profession,  and  abandon  the  practice  of 
medicine.  He  remained  in  that  office  until 
1859,  when  he  resigned  his  desk  to  go  to  San 
Francisco,  upon  an  engagement  with  the  **  Bul- 
letin," where  his  talents  were  soon  so  highly 
appreciated  that  he  was  taken  into  a  partner- 
ship by  its  proprietors,  with  whom  he  was  stiU 
associated  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Dr.  Tut- 
hUl  held  a  seat  in  the  Legislature  of  New  York, 
as  a  representative  from  Suffolk  County,  in 
1851,  and  again  in  1859,  from  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn. As  a  legislator  his  course  was  marked  by 
intelligence,  industry,  fidelity,  and  an  integrity 
which  no  man  thought  of  questioning.  So 
well  satisfied  were  his  constituents  with  his 
services,  that  he  was  renominated  for  the  Le^ 
lature  in  1859,  but  dectined  because  of  his  en- 
gagement to  go  to  the  Pacific.  In  California, 
as  ahready  intimated,  he  speedily  made  his 
mark  as  an  editor,  a  philanthropist,  and  a 
friend.  Nearly  a  year  ago  he  left  San  Fran- 
dsco  for  Europe,  to  recuperate  his  failing 
health.  A  few  weeks  previous  to  his  death  he 
returned  from  a  tour  in  Spain,  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy,  greatly  benefited  by  the  jour- 
ney, and  confident  that  he  would  return  to 
CaJifornia  by  steamer  of  the  16th  September,  to 
resume  his  professional  duties  with  renewed 
energy  and  strength.  The  last  work  in  which 
Dr.  T.  en^ed  was  the  completion  of  a  history 
of  California,  finishing  its.  prefiice  and  reading 
his  last  proof-sheets  but  a  few  days  previous  to 
his  death. 

Aug,  80. — ^Deapeb,  Brevet  Brig.-Gen.  A.  G., 
IT.  S.  volunteers,  died  from  the  effects  of  a 
wound  received  in  Texas.  Early  in  the  war  he 
recruited  a  company  of  volunteers  for  the  14th 
Massachusetts  regiment,  and  was  commissioned 
captain,  July  5,  1861.  In  January,  1863,  he 
was  promoted  mi^or,  and  after  being  trans- 
ferred to  a  colored  regiment  was  promoted  to  a 
colonelcy.  He  was  attached  to  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Corps,  and  for  a  month  had  charge  of  a  bri- 
gade in  Mfg.-Gen.  Paine's  division,  where  his 
gallantry  won  for  him  the  title  of  brevet  brig- 
adier-general. A  few  months  previous  to  his 
death  he  left  Virginia  for  Texas,  with  the 
Twenty-fifth  Corps. 

Aug,  80. — Jordan,  Samuel,  paymaster  U.  S. 
Navy,  died  at  Poland,  Maine.  He  was  a  native 
of  Maine,  graduated  with  high  honors  in  the 
class  of  1861  at  Bowdoin  College,  and  imme- 
diately entered  the  navy,  serving  on  the  block- 
ade fiJong  the  coast,  and  latterly  in  the  West 
Gulf  Department,  where  he  contracted  the  dis- 
ease which  ended  a  promising  career. 
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Aug,  SO. — ^IiTEBMOBB,  Geobob,  historical 
and  aDti(^aarian  writer  and  book-ooUeotor,  died 
in  Cambndge,  Mass.,  aged  56  years. 

Aug.  — .-—Clay,  Smith,  an  aged  negro,  foster 
brother  of  the  Confederate  Gren.  J.  F.  H.  Clai- 
borne, and  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  died  in 
Mississippi  In  early  youth  he  was  the  body 
servant  of  the  late  G^n.  Ferdinand  L.  Claiborne, 
of  Natchez.  He  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  terrible  massacre 
of  Fort  Mims.  During  the  Murrell  excitement 
in  Mississippi,  in  1836,  when  the  central  coun- 
ties of  Mississippi  were  under  martial  law,  from 
an  apprehended  insurrection  of  the  nc^oes, 
and  many  persons,  white  and  colored,  were 
summarily  executed.  Clay  had  charge  of  one 
hundred  negroes  in  Madison  County,  the  focus 
of  the  excitement,  and  by  his  prudence  and  dis- 
cipline, and  the  universal  confidence  reposed  in 
him,  it  was  almost  the  only  plantation  in  the 
county  that  escaped  suspicion.  There  was  no 
overseer  on  the  place ;  for  six  weeks  he  per- 
mitted no  one  to  leave  or  enter  the  premises, 
and  he  stood  guard  every  night  around  the 
dwelling  of  his  mistress.  On  his  master^s  re- 
turn from  Congress  he  offered  him  his  freedom 
and  a  farm;  but  he  refused  to  accept  them. 
The  Grovemor  of  Mississippi  (the  late  Hiram  G. 
Runnels),  who  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  his 
conduct,  presented  him  a  certificate,  on  parch- 
ment, of  his  fidelity. 

Aug.  — . — Ibvin,  Dr.  William,  United  States 
Consul  at  Amoy,  China,  and  formerly  a  distin- 
guished physician  in  Central  Pennsylvania,  died 
in  Amoy,  of  cholera.  He  was  appointed  Con- 
sul in  1864,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  practice 
of  his  profesfflon  among  the  Chinese,  but  being 
unacclimated  feU  a  victim  to  the  disease  which 
he  had  been  successfully  treating  in  others. 

Aug.  81. — ^Leflore  Gsebnwood,  an  Indian 
half-breed  of  the  Choctaw  tribe,  died  at  bis 
residence  in  Carroll  County,  Miss.,  aged  65 
years.  He  was  the  oldest  resident  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  proud  of  his  descent,  used  often  to  re- 
fer to  the  boast  of  his  tribe,  that  it  had  never 
fought  against,  but  always  for  the  white  man. 
It  was  chiefly  tlirough  his  influence  that  the 
fjEurest  portion  of  Mississippi  was  ceded  by  the 
treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit  Creek  to  the  United 
States,  thus  giving  up  the  State  to  the  culture 
of  civilization.  When  his  tribe  took  up  their 
march  to  the  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi,  Col. 
Leflore,  as  he  was  called,  remained,  and  became 
a  citizen  of  the  State.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Senate,  and  his  counsels  upon  the 
political  questions  of  the  day  were  always 
listened  to  with  respect. 

Aug,  — .— MoLeod,  Rev.  Xavier  Donald,  a 
Koman  Catholic  clergyman  and  author,  was 
killed  upon  a  railroad  in  Indiana,  aged  44  years. 
He  was  a  native  of  New  York,  and  the  son  of 
Dr.  Alexander  McLeod,  a  Presbyterian  minister 
and  author.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege, studied  theology,  and  in  1845  took  orders 
in  the  Episcopal  Church.  After  a  pastorate  of 
a  few  years,  he  sailed  for  Europe  in  1860,  spend- 


ing the  two  following  years  in  travel  and  stodTj 
and  returning  to  tins  country  a  Roman  Catn* 
olic  He  then  gave  himself  for  a  number  of 
years  to  literary  pursuits,  contributing  to  va- 
rious magazines,  andpublishing  ^^Pymishurst, 
his  Wanderings  and  Ways  of  Thinking"  (New 
York,  1862),  "Life  of  Su*  Walter  Scott'* 
(1862).  "  The  Bloodstone "  (1858),  and  the 
"Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots"  (1857).  Mr. 
McLcod  is  also  the  author  of  "The  Elder's 
House;  or,  the  Three  Converts;"  "Chateau 
Lescure;  or,  the  Last  Marquis,"  and- a  "Life 
of  Fernando  Wood,"  the  mayor  of  New  Tcwk 
(1856).  McLeod's  "Fugitive  Poems"  are  his 
most  characteristic  productions;  some  of  them, 
"  The  Weeder "  (Putnam's  Monthly)  and  the 
"Saga  of  Viking  Torquil"  (Bjiickerbocker 
Magazine),  have  great  merit  In  1857  he  re- 
moved to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  he  was  for 
some  time  editorially  connected  with  the 
"  Leader  "  newspaper,  then  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  J.  V.  Huntingdon.  He  subsequently 
became  professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Letters 
at  Mount  St.  Mary^s  College,  near  Cincinnati 
After  the  long  and  trying  preparation  necessary 
for  the  Catholic  priesthood,  Mr.  McLeod  was 
ordained,  and  spent  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  in  a  little  cell  in  the  basement  of  his  church, 
from  which  he  came  forth  at  times  for  works 
of  charity  and  love. 

Aug. — . — MoChksnet,  Col.  J.  M^  United 
States  volunteers,  died  in  Beaufort,  N.  C.  He 
entered  the  army  as  a  private  in  one  of  the 
Brooklyn  regiments  and  eventually  gained  the 
colonelcy  of  the  Ninth  New  Jersey.  After- 
wards he  was  transferred  to  the  First  North 
Carolina  volunteers,  and  had  command  of  Fort 
Macon  and  the  district  About  the  time  of 
Gen.  Johnston's  surrender,  being  satisfied  that 
the  war  was  over,  he  resigned  and  went  into 
business  at  Beaufort,  but  until  the  time  of  his 
death  suffered  from  the  effects  of  a  severe 
wound  received  at  the  siege  of  Washington, 
North  Carolina. 

Aug.  — . — PABSoiira,  Moxboe  M.,  a  G^eral 
in  the  Confederate  army,  was  kill^  in  a  %ht 
between  the  Liberals  and  Imperialists,  near 
Camargo,  Mexico.  He  served  under  Sterling 
Price  during  the  war.  After  the  surrender  of 
£irby  Smith,  he  went  to  Mexico  with  several 
of  his  men,  and  joined  the  forces  of  Juarez. 

Sept.  — . — HoRTON,  Hon.  Albert  C,  ex- 
Lieut-Govemor  of  Texas,  died  at  Matagorda, 
in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  first 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  President  of  the  first 
Senate  of  Texas  as  a  State  of  the  Union.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1847,  he  retired 
from  public  office. 

Sept.  2. — ^LoNO,  John  Coluns,  a  Commodore 
in  the  United  Stateb  Navy,  died  at  North  Con- 
way, N.  H.,  aged  70  years.  He  was  a  native 
of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  joined  the  navy  in 
1811.  He  participated  actively  in  the  engage- 
ments of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  was 
on  board  of  the  Constitution  when  she  fought 
the  Java.  His  sea  service  amounted  to  21  years 
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and  three  months.  For  over  18  years  he  was 
on  shore  duty,  and  for  about  16  years  he  was 
unemployed.  He  has  served  his  country  as  a 
naval  officer  for  53  years,  during  which  time  ho 
has  performed  acts  which  have  rendered  his 
name  famous.  For  his  services  at  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  the  people  of  those  islands  will 
ever  cherish  his  memory  with  the  warmest 
affection.  He  was  assigned  the  duty  of  bring- 
ing Kossuth  to  this  country  in  the  steam-sloop 
Saranac,  but  would  not  allow  that  excited  pa- 
triot to  deliver  revolutionary  harangues  at  Mar- 
seilles, which  gave  Kossuth  so  much  dissatis- 
faction that  he  left  the  Saranac  at  Gibraltar. 
Commodore  Long  left  active  service  about  five 
years  ago,  and  resided  at  Exeter,  N".  H.  His 
last  command  was  of  the  Pacific  Squadron. 
He  was  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him  as  a 
gallant  and  faithful  officer. 

Sept,  2. — Rhea,  Rev.  Samuel  A.,  missionary 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  to  the  Nestorians,  died  of 
cholera,  between  Tabreez  and  Ooroomiah,  in 
the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a 
native  of  Blountville,  Tenn.,  and  when  fifteen 
years  of  age  became  hopefully  pious  and  united 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  town. 
He  graduated  at  Knoxville  University  in  1847, 
and  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  in  1850.  In  April  of  that  year  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Fourth 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  having  previously 
determined  to  give  himself  to  labors  amongthe 
heathen.  He  was  ordained  at  Blountville,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1851,  and  sailed  for  Boston  early  the 
following  month  for  the  Nestorian  Mission.  In 
November,  1851,  he,  in  company  with  other 
missionaries,  went  to  the  new  station  at  Gawar, 
among  the  Koordish  Mountains.  Here  his  labors 
were  very  arduous,  and  in  1868  his  health  was 
so  much  impaired  that  he  returned  to  Ooroo- 
miah, and  subsequently  to  the  United  States. 
In  July,  1860,  he  sailed  again  for  his  field  of 
missionary  labor,  arriving  at  Ooroomiah  in  Oc- 
tober, where  he  was  stationed  until  his  death. 
Mr.  Rhea  had  been  appointed  by  the  Mission  to 
the  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Azerbgan-Turkish  language,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  was  return- 
ing from  Tabreez,  whither  he  had  been  to  ob- 
tain facilities  for  the  work,  when  he  died. 
As  a  scholar,  he  was  studious,  thorough,  and 
accurate.  He  was  a  profound  Hebrew  scholar, 
spoke  the  modem  Syriao  with  great  accuracy 
and  fluency,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Tartar- 
Turkish  was  such  as  to  enable  him  to  preach 
in  that  language  with  great  acceptance. 

f^t,  4. — BoYLSTON,  Hon.  R.  B.,  a  prominent 
politician  of  South  Carolina,  died  at  Winnsboro, 
o.  0.  He  was  a  native  of  Charleston,  but  re- 
moved to  Fairfield  District,  where  he  gained 
great  distinction  at  the  bar,  and  was  for  several 
years  the  representative  of  that  district  in  the 
State  Legislature,  occupying  in  succession  the 
positions  of  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


S^,  6. — ^Tatlos,  Hon.  William,  M.  D.,  # 
prominent  physician  of  New  York  State,  and 
ex-member  of  Congress,  died  at  Manlius,  Onon- 
daga Co.,  aged  72  years.  He  was  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  but  removed  with  his  parents  when 
very  young  to  Onondaga  Co.,  where  he  was 
educated,  and  for  many  years  settled  in  prac- 
tice. He  was  at  one  time  President  of  the  New 
York  State  Medical  Society,  and  having  removed 
his  residence  to  the  city  of  New  York,  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  In  1882 
he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  was  reelected 
in  1836  and  188T;  served  two  years  in  the  As- 
sembly from  New  York  city,  and,  after  his  re- 
turn to  Manlius,  he  represented  Onondaga  Co. 
in  the  General  Assembly  for  two  years.  He 
subsequently  retired  to  private  life  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Sept,  7. — Bat,  William,  M.  L>.,  an  eminent 
physician  of  Albany,  died  at  the  age  of  92  years, 
lie  was  a  descendant  of  the  Huguenots,  his  an- 
cestors being  among  those  who  fled  first  into 
Holland,  and  subsequently  into  Ireland,  from 
whence  they  came  to  America,  and  settied  in 
Maryland  in  1720,  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  in  Albany,  graduated  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  and  removed  to  New  York  in  1794, 
where  he  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  S.  L.  Mitch- 
ill,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Claverack,  Columbia  County.  In 
1810  he  was  induced  to  remove  to  Albany,  and 
after  a  few  years  became  a  leading  practitioner. 
Upon  the  completion  of  his  half  century  of 
practice,  the  profession  of  Albany  gave  him  a 
public  dinner  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  and  in 
appreciation  of  his  long  and  faithful  services  as 
a  citizen  and  a  physician. 

Sept,  7. — ^Dow,  AuGusTirs  F.,  a  prominent 
merchant  of  New  York  city,  died  in  Fayetteville, 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  started  in 
mercantile  life  in  Hartford;  subsequently  he 
removed  to  New  York,  and  for  the  past  twelve 
years  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Wall  Street 
commission  house  of  Dow,  Young  &  Co.  He 
had  been  an  active  member  of  the  Republican 
party  from  its  organization,  and  was  nominated 
for  Congress  in  the  sixth  district  in  1858,  but 
withdrew  in  favor  of  Hon.  George  Briggs.  He 
was  an  ardent  friend  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, and  served  at  one  time  as  school  commis- 
sioner. 

Sept,  7. — Robins,  John,  an  old  and  prominent 
merchant  of  New  York  city,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, aged  86  years.  In  1797,  having  just 
returned  from  a  voyage  to  Port  Royal,  Marti- 
nique, he  sought  a  situation  as  under  clerk  in 
a  dry  goods  house,  with  the  determination  to 
learn  the  business,  and  after  a  service  of  eighteen 
months,  took  a  small  store  and  set  up  in  business 
upon  his  own  account.  By  industry  and  per 
severance  he  succeeded  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  soon  became  well  known  as  a  merchant  and 
banker.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  entered  the 
array  as  private  in  an  artillery  regiment.  Ho 
was  for  many  years  a  large  stockholder  and 
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iirector  in  the  Phoenix  Bank.  At  his  death 
his  property  was  estimated  to  be  between  three 
and  four  millions. 

Sept,  8. — OnoTKAu,  Pibrre,  Jr.,  an  enter- 
prising far  dealer,  died  at  St  Loais,  aged  77 
years.  He  was  the  son  of  Pierre  Chotean,  one 
of  the  founders  of  that  city,  and  was  bom  there 
in  1780.  The  advantages  for  education  were 
very  limited  at  that  time,  but  he  improved  them 
to  the  utmost,  and  when  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  commenced  active  life  as  derk  for  his 
father  and  uncle,  then  largely  engaged  in  the 
Indian  fur  trade.  He  also  commenced  early  to 
do  business  upon  his  own  account.  Following 
the  Indians  from  point  to  point  as  they  receded, 
he  at  different  times  occupied  the  places  where 
now  are  St  Joseph  and  Kansas,  and  then  Belle- 
view,  Council  Bluffs,  Fort  Pierre,  Fort  Berthold, 
Fort  Union,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  StcHie, 
and  Fort  Benton,  or  the  head  of  navigation  of 
the  Missouri.  He  also  followed  the  Indians  as 
they  receded  up  the  Osage  River,  and  up  the 
Mississippi,  from  Keokuk  to  St  Paul,  having 
trading  posts  all  along  the  rivers.  About  the 
year  1806  or  1807  he  went  up  to  Dubuque,  to 
trade  with  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  then  in- 
habiting that  country,  ascending  and  descend- 
ing the  rivers  in  canoes.  He  was  associated 
with  several  other  heavy  dealers  in  furs,  among 
whom  was  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  they  extended 
their  trade  as  far  south  as  the  Cross  Timbers 
of  Texas,  and  as  for  northwest  as  the  Blackfeet 
country,  and,  at  one  time,  as  far  north  as  tiie 
fklls  of  St  Anthony.  The  trade  with  Santa  F6 
was  also  in  their  hands.  As  a  necessity  he 
"^  as  drawn  into  extended  operations,  not  only 
with  Eastern  cities,  but  in  England  and  many 
parts  of  Europe.  Mr.  Choteau  never  had  a 
taste  for  political  life.  He  represented  his 
county  in  the  State  Convention  which  made 
the  first  Constitution,  but,  with  this  exception, 
he  invariably  refused  to  take  any  part  in  poli- 
tics. 

Sept,  19. — BzvEBB,  Brevet  Brig. -Gen.  Wil- 
ixiM  H.,  died  at  Newbern,  N.  C.  Gren.  Revere 
entered  the  service  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 
New  York  Fire  Zouaves,  and  subsequently  be- 
came a  captain  in  the  organization  known  as 
"  the  Ellsworth  Avengers."  After  being  mus- 
tered out  of  the  service  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Baltimore,  and  was  for  some  time  a  clerk  in 
the  Commissary  Department  in  that  city.  Under 
the  last  call  of  President  Lincoln  for  troops,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  recruiting  the  Tenth 
Maryland  regiment,  was  elected  colonel,  and 
held  that  position  until  the  completion  of  the 
term  of  service  of  the  regiment.  He  was  then 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Seventh  United  States  Colored  Troops, 
which  was  sent  to  North  Carolina  with  Uie 
Twenty-fifth  Army  Corps.  Gen.  Revere  was 
subsequently  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
post  at  Moorehead  City,  continuing  in  that  po- 
sition to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Sept.  20. — DowHES,  Commander  John  A^ 
U.  S.  N.,  died  at  New  Orleans.    He  was  a  na- 


tive of  Massachusetts,  and  son  of  the  late  Com- 
modore Downes.  Inheriting  a  taste  for  the  sea, 
he  entered  the  service  in  1887,  while  yet  quite 
young,  and  continued  therein  for  twenty-seven 
years.  During  the  war,  he  commanded  the 
gunboat  Huron  and  the  monitor  Nahant  He 
was  recently  occupied  with  special  duty  at 
Boston,  fi*om  which  he  was  detached  to  com- 
mand the  Grand  Gulf  squadron.  He  was  a  man 
of  fine  culture  and  unflinching  patriotism. 

S^t,  23.— Mjlbshall,  Chasiss  H.,  Commis- 
fiioner  of  Pilots,  and  shipping  merchant,  died 
in  New  York,  aged  74  years.  He  wajs  a  native 
of  Easton,  Waslungton  Co.,  N.  Y.  At  an  early 
age  he  proceeded  to  Nantucket,  and  fdlowed 
the  sea  until  the  War  of  1812,  when  he  taught 
school  for  a  while,  and  afterwards  again  resumed 
the  profession  of  a  seaman,  in  whidi  he  rapidly 
rose  to  honor  and  wealth.  Subseouently  he 
removed  to  New  York,  and  enteo^  into  the 
mercantile  business.  Here  he  soon  became  a 
prominent  citizen,  and  his  frankness  and  marked 
mtegrity  of  character  won  him  a  position  of 
great  influence.  His  love  of  country  was  it 
once  a  profound  conviction  and  a  ruling  passion, 
and  during  the  darkest  days  of  the  reb^on  he 
spared  no  efibrt  in  doing  lus  part  toward  siq»- 
porting  the  Government 

Sept.  23.^Mtjbbah,  Pendleton,  Confederate 
Governor  of  Texas,  died  at  Monterey,  Mexico,  in 
self-imposed  exile.  He  was  a  native  of  Alaba- 
ma, and  graduated  at  Brown  University,  Prov- 
idence, R.  L,  in  1848.  He  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas  in  1863. 

Sept  27. — Baylies,  Hon.  William,  formerly 
a  member  of  Congress,  died  at  Taunton,  Mass., 
aged  89  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Mafisachu- 
setts,  was  educated  a  lawyer,  and  hdd  many 

Eublic  offices,  having  been  in  the  State  Legis- 
iture  in  1830  and  1831.  He  was  a  Represent- 
ative in  Congress  from  Massachusetts  from  1813 
to  1817,  and  from  1833  to  1835,  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  ReTolutaonaiy 
Claims. 

Oct  2.— Talmage,  Rev.  Samuel  K,  D.  D..  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman  and  author,  died  at 
Midway,  Georgia.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  President  of  Oglethorpe  University.  He 
was  a  man  of  decided  ability,  and  author  of 
several  interesting  works. 

Oct,  4. — Fulleeton,  Rev.  Robert  Stewart, 
missionary  of  the  O.  S.  Presbyterian  Board, 
died  at  Laudour,  India,  aged  43  years.  Mr. 
Fullerton  sailed  for  India  as  a  missionary  in 
1850,  and  was  at  first  stationed  at  Futtehgurh, 
but  at  the  end  of  nine  months  was  called  tc 
Agra  to  take  charge  of  two  schools,  one  for 
boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  of  East  Indian 
birth.  These  schools  were  very  succe^tful,  and 
while  managing  them  he  also  officiated  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Presbyterian  (English)  Church  at 
Agra,  and  continued  to  labor  in  this  double  ca- 
pacity until  the  mutiny  broke  out  in  1857,  which 
scattered  both  the  schools  and  the  church,  and 
destroyed  the  mission  at  Agra.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Futtehgurh,  where  he  speedily  ao> 
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qraired  so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  native 
language  as  to  he  ahle  to  preach  in  it  with 
flnencj  and  oocnrooy.  As  soon  as  oircum- 
stances  would  permit  he  reopened  the  Fnr- 
ruckabah  high  school,  which  had  been  closed 
bj  the  war,  and  soon  brought  it  into  a  pros- 
perous condition.  His  health  failing  from  his 
excessive  labors,  he  removed  in  1864  to  Beyrah, 
to  be  nearer  the  hills,  but  was  attacked  there  by 
a  malignant  disease  which  soon  carried  him  off. 
Oct.  5. — ^MooBB,  Enwm  Waed,  a  Commo- 
dore in  the  Texan  Navy,  died  in  New  York 
city,  aged  54  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Alex- 
andria, Virginia,  and  at  fourteen  years  of  age 
was  transfi^red  from  the  Alexandria  Academy 
to  the  United  States  Navy,  with  a  midshipman's 
commission,  and,  beginning  with  an  extensive 
cruise  in  the  sloop-of-war  Hornet,  he  was  much 
in  active  service  down  to  the  Texan  war  of  inde- 
pendenoe  al  1836.  At  this  time,  by  regular 
promotion,  he  had  become  a  first  lieutenant,  and, 
as  an  intelligent,  active,  and  enterprisdng  young 
officer,  he  was  singled  out  by  the  Government 
of  Texas  to  the  chief  command,  as  commodore 
of  its  naval  establishment,  which  had  yet  to  be 
created.  Toung  Moore,  resigning  his  commis- 
sion in  the  United  States  service,  gladly  ac- " 
cepted  his  new  appointment,  and  hastened  to 
his  new  field  of  labor  and  adventure.  This  was 
in  1837.  He  was  a  commodore  in  the  cause  of 
of  a  new  republic  which  was  without  ships  and 
without  money.  He  contrived,  however,  partly 
from  the  credit  of  the  republic  and  partly  from 
his  own  resources,  to  purchase  in  New  Orleans 
two  small  ships,  which  he  fitted  up  and  equipped 
t^  vessels-of-war.  With  these  and  a  tender 
lie  set  sail  from  New  Orleans  in  the  spring  of 
1843  for  a  trial  of  strength  with  the  Mexican 
fieet  awaiting  him  in  the  Gulf.  This  fleet  con- 
sisted of  eight  or  ten  vessels,  including  two 
steamers,  the  Guadaloupe  and  Montezuma,  built 
in  England  at  an  expense  of  a  million  of  dollars. 
So  great  was  the  disparity  between  these  op- 
posing forces  that,  to  save  his  ships  from  what 
ne  believed  would  be  their  certain  destruction 
if  they  were  overhauled  by  the  enem)^  President 
Houston  repeatedly  ordered  Commodore  Moore 
to  sedc  shelter  in  the  Bay  of  Galveston ;  but, 
disr^arding  these  orders,  or  failing  to  receive 
tiikem  at  New  Orleans,  Moore  boldly  put  out  to 
sea  in  search  of  the  enemy.  The  Mexican  fleet 
was  at  length  sighted  off  the  coast  of  Yucatan. 
A  succession  of  hot  engagements  followed  in 
tilie  Bay  of  Oampeachy,  in  which  the  Mexican 
•quadron,  invariably  beaten,  was  finally  routed 
and  di^>ersed,  with  heavy  losses  in  ships  and  men. 
In  consideration  of  his  services,  the  Congress 
of  Texas— notwithstanding  the  removal  of 
•Moore  by  President  Houston,  and  the  veto  of 
the  bill  for  his  reinstatement  by  President  An- 
son  ^ones — ^passed  the  bill  into  a  law,  which 
included  the  liquidation  of  balances  of  money 
on  account  of  the  navy  to  the  sum  of  over 
seventy  thousand  dollars,  and  the  grant  of  a 
tnct  c^  land  to  the  commodore  of  thousands 
of  acres. 


After  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  commo- 
dore and  his  associate  Texan  naval  officers  ap- 
plied to  Congress  to  be  reinstated  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  with  the  rank  they  held  from 
Texas.  This  proposition  was  defeated.  A  com- 
promise was  finally  passed,  in  the  shape  of  an 
appropriation  to  these  officers,  as  officers  of  the 
Union  on  leave  pay  from  the  day  of  annexation 
to  the  passage  of  the  biU.  Of  this  appropriation 
(1855)  the  share  accruing  to  Commodore  Moore 
was  some  seventeen  thousand  dollars. 

His  time  subsequently  was  largely  occupied 
in  experiments  on  new  mechanical  inventions. 

Oct.  7. — Chapdst,  Hon.  Moses,  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  Rochester,  New  York,  died  in  that 
city,  aged  74  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  studied  law,  and  removed  to  New 
York  in  1813.  Ho  was  the  first  Judge  of  Mon- 
roe County,  which  position  he  filled  from  1825 
to  1831.  Since  that  time  he  has  devoted  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Oct,  7.— -Sastdees,  Brevet  Brig.-G^en.  Hobace 
T.  (Col.  19th  Wis.  vols.),  an  officer  in  the  U. 
S.  volunteer  service,  died  in  Washington,  D. 

C,  of  hsBmorrhage  of  the  lungs.  He  entered 
the  army  early  in  the  war,  and  on  the  2d  of 
June,  1862,  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
19  th  Wisconsin  regiment  of  infantry.  He  ac- 
quitted himself  with  great  gallantry  in  his  com- 
mand, and  on  the  12  th  of  January,  1865,  re- 
ceived the  brevet  rank  of  hrigadier-general.  His 
death  was  the  result  of  exposure  in  the  service. 

Oct.  10. — ^Eaton,  James  S.,  author,  and  prin- 
cipal of  the  English  department  of  Phillips 
Academy,  at  Andover,  Mass.,  died  at  that  place. 
He  had  been  long  and  favorably  known  as  a 
teacher,  and  was  the  author  of  some  school- 
books. 

Oct.  10. — ^RicoBD,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  a  well- 
known  authoress  and  teacher,  died  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  aged  78  years.  Her  active  life  was  spent 
mostiy  in  Western  New  York.  In  1828  she 
opened  a  young  ladies'  seminary  in  Genesee, 
which  she  continued  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
As  a  teacher  she  was  highly  gifted,  and  her 
personal  and  mental  accomplishments,  togetiier 
with  her  winning  methods,  gave  her  great 
power  over  the  young  minds  under  her  care. 
Her  Christian  influence  also  was  so  marked, 
that  a  large  number  of  her  pupils  became  sub- 
jects of  Divine  grace  while  connected  with  the 
seminary.  The  great  revival  of  1832  in  West- 
em  New  York  commenced  in  Mrs.  Ricord's 
seminary.  Subsequently  she  taught  some  years 
in  New  York  city.  She  was  the  autiior  of  a 
valuable  book  on  mental  philosophy  and  other 
important  works. 

Oct.  11. — Castleman,  Kev.  Robert,  an  Epis- 
copal clergyman  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  was  mur- 
dered near  Gaston,  N.  C,  for  his  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  freedmen. 

Oct.  11. — ^Dix,  James  A.,  principal  editor  of 
the  "  Boston  Dtuly  Journal "  for  a  number  of 
years,  died  in  that  city  of  consumption. 

Oct.  11. — GiGEE,  Rev.  George  Musqrave, 

D.  D.,   a  Presbyterian    clergyman,  Professor 
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Emeritus  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature, 
New  Jersey  College,  Princeton^  died  at  Prince- 
ton, aged  43  years.  He  was  a  very  thorongh 
classical  scholar,  and  had  been  for  some  years 
Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Alumni  of  the 
college.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  prosperity  of  the  college,  and  at  his 
death  left  it  a  bequest  of  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  be  realized  on  the  death  of  his  uncle. 

Oct  12.— Jones,  Rev.  Lot,  D.  D.,  an  Episco- 
pal clergyman  of  New  York,  died  suddenly  in 
Philadelphia,  from  the  effects  of  a  fall,  aged  69 
years.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he  was  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  having  com- 
menced his  labors  when  the  congregation  con- 
sisted of  some  half-dozen  adults  and  a  few  chil- 
dren, and  the  services  were  held  in  a  little  un- 
finished room  over  an  engine-house.  He  was 
much  beloved  for  his  unvarying  sweetness  and 
gentleness  of  character,  and  his  devoted  and 
unselfish  Christian  Dfe.  He  had  gone  to  Phil- 
adelphia as  a  deputy  to  an  Episcopal  Conven- 
tion. 

Oct  17. — Greek,  John,  M.  D.,  died  in  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  aged  82  years.  He  was  a  native 
of  Worcester,  and  was  the  fourth  in  the  descent 
of  a  line  of  physicians,  all  eminent  in  the  theory 
aud  practice  of  medicioe.  He  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  1804,  and  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  both  Brown 
University  and  Harvard  College  in  1826.  His 
professional  training  was  careful  and  thorough, 
and  he  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  medical 
science  while  he  continued  io  practice,  having 
accumulated  a  valuable  prtfessional  library  of 
about  two  thousand  volumes.  He  had  also  a 
collection  of  seven  thousand  volumes,  which  he 
presented  to  the  city  of  Worcester  in  1859,  as 
the  basis  of  a  public  library,  consisting  of  trav- 
els, voyages,  history,  and  theology.  Ten  years 
ago  feeble  health  and  increasing  age  compdled 
him  to  relinquish  the  active  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession. Ho  was  esteemed  and  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

Oct.  18.  —  Green,  Hon.  Btram:  Judge  of 
Wayne  County  Court,  died  at  Sodus,  Wayne 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  aged  79  years.  He  was  a  native  of 
New  York,  served  five  years  in  the  Assembly 
of  that  State,  and  was  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  1848  to  1845. 

Oct  19.— Agnew,  Rev.  Josiah  Holmes,  D.  D., 
a  Congregational  clergyman,  teacher,  and  editor, 
died  at  Pcekskill,  N.  Y.,  aged  61  years.  He 
was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  had  for 
many  years  devoted  himself  to  literary  and  ed- 
ucational pursuits,  being  at  one  time  editor  of 
the  "Eclectic  Magazine,"  and  afterward  for 
some  years  principal  of  a  female  seminary  at 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  He  subsequently  engaged  in 
some  speculations  in  coal-mining,  which  proved 
unsuccessful.  In  1860  he  became  Secretary  of 
the  Southern  Aid  Society,  and  in  1865  took 
charge  of  the  "  American  Foederal  Monthly,"  a 
continuation  of  the  old  "  Knickerbocker  Maga- 
zine." 


Oct  19. — ^Forward,  Hon.  Wiluam  A.,  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida,  died  at  Pikt- 
ka,  Florida.  He  was  a  native  of  New  York. 
In  1886  he  was  a  Canadian  rebel,  and  suffered 
imprisonment  and  banishment  In  1845  he  ac- 
companied Judge  Bronson  to  Florida,  whwi 
that  gentleman  was  appointed  United  States 
Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of  the  State, 
and  had  been  a  constant  resident  there  from 
that  period.  He  served  several  sessions  in  Ae 
Territorial  and  State  Legblatures,  and  in  1852 
was  elected  Judge  of  the  Eastern  Judicial  Qr- 
cuit,  which  position  he  held  until  1857.  In 
1869  be  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Bench. 

Oct  20.— HALL,Lieut.-CoLWimAMP.,U.8. 
volunteers,  died  in  New  York  city,  of  disease 
of  the  lungs,  contracted  in  Southern  prisons. 
Before  he  was  of  age  he  won  the  portion  from 
the  ranks  of  sergeant-mi^or  in  the  regolar  armj, 
and  was  conceded  to  have  been  the  first  to  place 
the  United  States  colors  on  the  heights  of  Cbt- 
pultepec.  For  this  act  of  gallantry  he  was 
conmiissioned  captain  in  the  regular  armr,  but 
for  private  reasons  chose  not  to  acc^t  the  ap- 
pointment When  the  celebrated  snuff-box, 
left  by  Andrew  Jackson  as  a  legacy  to  Uie  brav- 
est soldier  in  battle,  was  offered  a  few  jcars 
since  for  a  claimant  by  Andrew  Jackson  Dond- 
son,  the  adopted  son  of  the  legatee,  the  dairas 
of  Col.  Hall  were  urged  by  many  old  soldi^s 
who  had  witnessed  his  bravery  on  the  battle- 
field of  Mexico.  The  Now  York  Common  Oonn- 
cil,  however,  who  had  the  diflScult  task  of 
awarding  tiie  gift  in  their  hands,  decided  in 
favor  of  another,  on  the  alleged  ground  that 
Col,  Hall  belonged  to  the  regular  army,  and 
was  on  that  account  barred  from  the  list  of 
competitors.  Early  in  the  late  war  OoL  Hall 
took  the  field,  and  was  seriously  wounded  on 
more  than  one  occaaon.  He  was  made  prisoner 
by  the  Confederates  when  serving  as  nugor  of 
the  9th  New  York  or  Ira  Harris  cavaliy,  and 
was  held  by  them  for  seven  months.  CoL  Hall 
was  much  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  and 
possessed  a  liberal  degree  of  culture,  often  con- 
tributing interesting  articles  to  periodical  liter- 
ature. 

Oct  22.— Bebrt,  Abraham  J.,  M.  D-  an  em- 
inent physician  and  surgeon,  died  in  Williams- 
burg, L.  I.,  aged  66  years.  He  was  a  native  of 
New  York,  educated  carefully  as  a  physician, 
and  early  in  life  obtained  a  prominent  poation 
in  his  profession.  When  the  Asiatic  chdera 
desolated  New  York,  in  1882,  he  was  one  of 
the  few  who  remained  at  his  post,  laboring  d^ 
and  night  among  the  sick.  His  courage  and 
zeal  on  that  occasion  caUed  forth  many  expres- 
sions of  admiration  and  respect  fh>m  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  and  the  city  authorities  puhlidy  ac- 
knowledged his  eminent  services  by  a  vote  of 
thanks.  Latterly  Dr.  Berry  had  devoted  his 
time  to  dealing  in  real  estate  in  Williamsbui^, 
a  considerable  portion  of  that  part  oi  Brook- 
lyn having  belonged  to  his  family  for  mow 
than  a  century.  He  identified  himself  witn 
the  interests  of  Williaowburg^  became  its  mayor 
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when  it  was  made  a  city,  and,  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Law,  established  the  present  ferries. 
When  the  war  broke  out,  Dr.  Berry,  in  1861, 
Although  over  sixty  years  of  age,  fired  by 
that  enthusiasm  which  ran  through  the  coun- 
try like  an  electric  shock,  left  his  home  to 
act  as  surgeon  of  the  38th  New  York  regi- 
ment. When  Gen.  George  B.  McOlellan  took 
up  his  march  for  Harrison^s  Landing,  the 
patients  in  charge  of  the  doctor — over  three 
hundred  in  number — were  forgotten  at  their 
hospital,  near  the  White  House.  The  army  had 
departed  before  he  could  commence  to  move, 
but  he  not  only  carried  the  sick  and  convales- 
cent safely  through  six  days'  battles  to  the 
James  River,  but  his  train  numbered  over  eight 
hundred  sick  and  wounded  men  when  he  reach- 
ed the  Landing.  His  death  was  the  result  of  a 
fever  contracted  at  that  period. 

Oct,  22. — D WIGHT,  William  Theodobe,  a 
Congregational  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in 
Greenfield,  Conn.,  June  15,  1795,  died  in  An- 
dover,  Mass.,  Oct.  22,  1865.  He  was  the  sev- 
enth son  and  chUd  of  President  Timothy  and 
Mary  (Woolsey)  Dwight  The  year  of  his  birth, 
his  distinguished  father  was  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent of  Yale  College,  and  moved  his  family  to 
New  Haven.  After  spending  some  months  in 
a  r1fVMi<^ft1  school  at  South  Farms,  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  and  also  at  Fairfield,  young  D Wight  was 
admitted,  at  the  early  age  of  twelve,  to  the 
Freshman  class  in  Yale  College.  Owing  to  his 
youth,  it  was  not  thought  advisable  Siat  he 
shonld  at  once  go  on  with  his  class,  and  two 
years  were  passed  in  general  studies.  He  grad- 
uated in  1813,  having  maintained  throughout 
a  highly  honorable  position  in  his  class.  From 
1817  to  1819  he  served  as  tutor  in  the  college. 
In  1818  his  father^s  celebrated  Theological  Dis- 
courses were  published,  with  a  Memoir,  in  five 
vols.  A  large  part  of  the  labor  of  preparing 
this  edition  for  the  press  was  performed  by  Mr. 
D wight  In  the  fall  of  1819  he  entered  on  the 
study  of  law.  in  the  oflSce  of  Charles  Chauncey, 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1821  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  His  pow- 
ers were  admirably  adapted  to  the  profession 
thus  chosen,  and  he  pursued  it  with  interest 
and  success.  Laying  a  broad  and  deep  founda- 
tion by  careful  study  of  the  principles  of  law, 
and  acquiring,  with  the  aid  of  a  remarkably 
retentive  memory,  a  large  share  of  the  learning 
of  his  profesdon,  at  the  close  of  nearly  ten  years 
of  practice  he  found  success  waiting  on  h&  en- 
deavors, and  the  path  to  eminence  in  his  calling 
£airly  open.  At  this  time,  however,  his  con- 
victions of  duty  underwent  an  entire  change, 
consequent,  as  he  believed,  upon  the  renewal 
of  his  character  through  the  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Though  never  questioning  the  compati- 
bility of  an  earnest  devotion  to  the  duties  of  the 
l^al  profession  with  a  thoroughly  religious 
character,  he  found  that  the  chief  affection  and 
interest  of  his  mind  centred  in  another  work. 
Unidng  with  the  Fifth  Pi-esbyterian  Church, 
then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Skin- 


ner, he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  Christian  ministry.  Under  his 
father's  training  and  in  editing  his  Sermons, 
Mr.  Dwight  had  already  made  large  attainments 
in  the  study  of  Divinity,  and  in  a  few  months 
he  was  approved  as  a  minister  by  a  presbytery 
in  New  York  city.  After  receiving  several 
calls  to  settle,  he  finally  accepted  that  of  the 
Third  Congregational  Church  in  Portland,  Me., 
and  was  ordained  and  installed  June  6,  1832. 
After  a  ministry  of  nearly  thirty-two  yeai*s  to 
that  people,  in  consequence  of  declining  health 
he  resigned  his  charge  in  May  1864,  and  re- 
moved to  Andover,  Mass.,  where  ho  died  in 
October,  1865.  For  many  years  previous  to  his 
decease  Dr.  Dwight  had  been  widely  known  as 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  of 
the  Congregational  clergy.  His  intellectual 
vigor,  especially  a  rare  power  of  unravelling  an 
intricate  theme,  of  disentangling  the  main  ques- 
tion from  amass  of  irrelevant  matter,  combined 
with  his  forensic  experience,  and  a  manner 
marked  by  ease,  dignity,  and  decision,  made 
him  a  leading  member  of  deliberative  bodies 
and  an  admirable  presiding  officer.  Besides 
very  frequent  service  as  Moderator  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Councils,  some  of  them  of  much  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  the  Congregational  De- 
nomination, as  e.  g,  the  Council  held  in  New 
York  city,  in  connection  with  Rev.  Dr.  Chec- 
ver's  Church,  Dr.  Dwight  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Bowdoin  College,  a 
Corporate  Member  of  the  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  Pres-« 
ident  of  the  Portland  Benevolent  Society,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Maine  Missionary  Society,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Congregational  Library  Association, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  Andover 
Theolo^cal  Seminary,  and  President  of  the  Al- 
bany Convention  of  Congregational  Churches. 
As  a  preacher,  he  excelled  in  the  treatment  of 
the  most  commanding  themes.  He  dwelt  chiefly 
on  the  central  facts  and  disclosures  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  character  of  God,  the  soul,  redemp- 
tion, heaven,  hell.  He  spoke  of  what  to  him 
were  the  great  realities.  The  strength  and 
clearness  of  his  mind  were  accompanied  by  an 
equal  power  of  sensibility.  Under  the  influence 
of  deep  thought  and  emotion,  he  often  rose  to  a 
high  degree  of  noble  eloquence.  His  counte- 
nance was  open  and  expresave,  his  manner 
always  earnest,  often  highly  impressive,  and 
not  seldom  naturally  and  spontaneously  dra- 
matic. He  possessed  remarkable  power  in  ex- 
temporaneous address  when  questions  involving 
great  ethical  principlos  an4  human  interests 
were  under  discussion.  He  had  a  profound  and 
instinctive  abhorrence  of  all  that  was  false,  or 
unjust,  or  low.  His  resignation  of  his  charge 
called  forth  many  expressions  of  respect  and 
affection  from  the  community  in  which  his  min- 
isterial life  had  chiefly  been  passed.  One  of 
the  most  noticeable  of  these  was  an  address 
drawn  up  by  Hon.  William  Willis,  and  signed 
by  many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Portland,  of 
various  professions,  callings,  and  reli^ous  de- 
nominations, replete  with  testimony  to  the  pub-        « 
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lio  esteom  in  wMoh  Dr.  Dwight  was  held,  not 
only  as  a  faithM  pastor  and  preacher,  but  as  a 
citizen  and  patriot  He  received  the  degree  of 
D.  D.,  from  Bowdoin  College,  Me.,  in  1846. 
Ilis  published  works  were,  a  ^^  Memoir  of  Bev. 
Sereno  E.  Dwight,  D.  D.,"  1861,  "An  Oration 
before  the  Association  of  Alcunni  of  Yale  Col- 
lege," "  An  Address  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  of  Bowdoin  College,"  1849,  and  numer- 
ous other  orations,  addresses,  discourses,  and 
review  articles,  all  of  them  characterized  by 
sound  lo^c,  profound  thought,  and  a  chaste  and 
elegant  style. 

Oct.  28. — ^MissROON,  Commodore  John  S« 
U.  8.  N.,  died  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  aged 
about  65  years.  He  was  a  native  of  South  Car- 
olina, and  entered  the  service  in  1824.  At  the 
Boston  yard  he  filled  the  position  of  Ordnance 
Officer,  and  in  the  last  report  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  especial  commendation 
'9  bestowed  on  Commodore  Missrocm. 

Oct.  24. — Johnson,  William  P.,  brother  of 
Prefddent  Johnson,  and  United  States  Collector 
nt  Velasco,  Texas,  died  at  Columbia,  on  the 
Brazos  River,  from  an  accidental  gunshot  wound. 
While  taking  a  gun  from  a  small  boat  in  which 
his  party  had  crossed  the  river,  the  ball  entered 
the  nand  and  came  out  at  the  elbow,  shattering 
the  bone,  and  making  amputation  necessary; 
but  the  surgeons  of  that  region,  who  were  reb- 
els, refused  to  render  him  any  assistance,  be- 
cause of  his  relationship  with  the  President. 
•  Oct.  26. — ^MiKEB,  Hon.  Charles,  an  editor, 
and  formerly  member  of  Congress,  died  at 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  aged  65  years.  He  was  a 
native  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  when  nineteen 
years  old  emigrated  to  Wyoming  Valley,  where 
with  his  older  brother,  a  practical  printer,  he 
started  the  Luzerne  "  Federalist."  This  was  su- 
perseded by  the  "  Gleaner,"  with  Miner  as  the 
principal  editor.  Through  its  columns  he  gave 
for  several  months  the  celebrated  essays  of 
morals  and  wit,  of  fact  and  fancy,  and  delicate 
humor,  entitled,  "  From  the  Desk  of  Poor  Rob- 
ert, the  Scribe."  These  gave  him  shch  popu- 
larity that  he  was  invited  to  become  assistant 
editor  of  the  "  Political  and  Commercial  Regis- 
ter," in  Philadelphia.  He  accepted^  but  soon 
went  to  West  Chester,  where,  with  his  brother, 
he  established  the  "  Village  Record."  He  here 
wrote  over  the  signature  of  "John  Harwood," 
and  made  the  paper  very  popular.  In  1826  ho 
was  elected  twice  to  Congress  as  a  colleague  of 
James  Buchanan.  He  took  great  interest  in 
the  subject  of  slai^jry,  to  which  he  was  opposed. 
He  awakened  the  country  to  the  silk-growing 
business,  and  drew  up  and  introduced  the  first 
resolutions  on  the  subject,  and  wrote  the  able 
report  which  was  introduced  by  General  Ste- 
phen Van  Rensselaer,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  About  1882  he  relin- 
quished the  business  in  West  Chester,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Wyoming  Valley.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  "  History  of  Wyoming." 

Oct.  29.  —  Harding,  J.  Barclay,  collector 
of  national  revenue  in   the  First  District  of 


Pennsylvania,  died  in  Philadelphia,  of  congei- 
tion  of  the  brain.  He  was  publisher  of  ^'Tho 
Evening  Telegraph,"  and  an  active  supporter 
of  President  Johnson's  administration. 

Oct.  — . — Hawkiks,  CoL  Wiluam  S.,  an  officer 
in  the  Confederate  army,  and  a  poet  of  some 
ability,  died  in  NashviUe,  Tennessee.  In  1861 
he  entered  the  rebel  army  as  nugor  of  Gordon^s 
battalion,  was  for  a  while  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral Wheeler,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-cdo- 
nel,  and  was  afterwards  promoted  to  a  oolonelef 
and  served  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee  imt3 
taken  prisoner  and  sent  North,  where  be  re- 
mainea  until  released  on  the  return  of  peace. 

Oct.  29. — MoGK)RRisK,  Rev.  Bbsitabd,  a  Bo- 
man  Catholic  dergyman,  for  many  years  mis- 
rionary  priest  at  the  West,  died  at  his  residence 
in  Williamsburg,  L.  L,  aged  47  years.  He  was 
a  native  of  Ireland,  and  at  an  eariy  age  abowed 
preference  for  the  priesthood  as  the  chosen  pro- 
fession of  his  after  life.  Having  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  education  in  Ireland,  he  was  sent, 
when  yet  quite  young,  to  Paris,  in  order  to 
finish  his  education  and  study  theology.  At 
this  college  he  graduated  with  much  distinc- 
tion. Early  in  1842  he  came  to  this  oonntry, 
and  for  several  months  was  engaged  as  Pro- 
fessor of  French  at  St  John's  College,  Fordham. 
While  there  he  endeared  himself  to  his  colleagnes 
and  the  students  both  by  his  talents  and  his 
devotion.  He  was  not,  however,  long  p€fmitted 
to  remain  at  the  college,  as  missiwiaiy  priests 
were  much  needed  in  the  far  West.  He  was 
sent  for  by  Bishop  Quarters,  of  the  West,  and 
entering  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth  upon  his 
new  field  of  labor  m  the  Western  wiWs,  i« 
mained  as  a  missionary  priest  in  that  section  of 
the  country  for  nearly  eighteen  years,  oft«n  en- 
during the  greatest  hardships  and  exposure  in 
the  duties  of  the  ministry.  While  there  he 
built  fifteen  or  axteen  churches.  Bat  as  he 
grew  older,  exposure  began  to  tell  upon  him, 
and  it  became  evident  that  the  seeds  of  disease 
had  been  sown  in  his  heretofore  robust  consti- 
tution, and,  a  change  of  life  becoming  neoes- 
tary,  he  at  length  reluctantly  parted  from  his 
flock  in  the  West,  removing  to  Brooklyn,  abont 
^ve  years  ago,  where  he  bmlt  the  present 
Church  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul,  which  has  a 
congregation  of  seven  thousand  persons,  md 
was  its  pastor  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  Mr. 
McGonisk  was  a  man  of  fine  scientific  attain- 
ments, and  spoke  and  wrote  the  French  lan- 
guage with  fluency  and  accuracy. 

Oct.  SO.—FiTOH,  Asa,  a  weU-known  manu- 
facturer and  millionnaire  of  Fitchville,  Conn., 
died  in  that  viUage.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
leading  citizen  of  the  town. 

Mv.  2.— Reynolds,  Lieut-Col.  Joh^t  Gv  V- 
S.  volunteers,  and  captain  of  marines,  died  in 
Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  aged  64  years.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  entered  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  but  left  the  institution  danpgtue 
third  year  of  his  course.  In  May,  1824^  he  en- 
tered the  Marine  Corps  as  second  lieutenant 
Eleven  years  after,  as  first  lieutenant^  It  Btervea 
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with  distinction  in  the  Florida  war.  In  1848 
he  accompanied  Commodore  Kearny  in  the 
"  Constellation  "  in  his  cruise  around  the  world. 
On  his  return  from  this  cruise,  Lieutenant  Rey- 
nolds with  his  hattahon  of  marines  was  or- 
dered to  duty  with  the  army  of  General  Scott, 
and  participated  in  the  campaign  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  Mexico.  While  engaged  in  this  cam- 
paign he  was  promoted  (March,  1847)  to  he 
captain,  having  served  twenty-three  years  as  a 
Heatenant  He  also  received  the  brevet  pro- 
motion of  miyor  (September  18,  1847)  "  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  storming 
of  Ohapultepec  and  the  capture  of  the  city  oi 
Mexico."  The  Mexican  war  over,  Captain 
Reynolds  was  first  on  duty  at  the  recruiting 
rendezvous  at  New  York ;  next  in  the  Pacific 
Squadron ;  then  at  New  York  again ;  then  at 
the  Marine  Barracks  at  Warrington,  Florida ; 
then  on  the  frigate  St.  Lawrence ;  then  at  the 
Marine  Barracks  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out.  Captain  Rey- 
nolds was  promoted  to  be  m^or,  and  as  such 
commanded  the  battalion  of  marines  which 
were  engaged  at  Bull  Run  July  21,  1861.  For 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion  he  was  promoted 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  soon  after  entered  again 
on  active  duty.  He  commanded  another  bat- 
talion of  the  corps  in  the  secret  service  opera- 
tions, whi(jh  resulted  in  breaking  up  the  contra- 
band traflio  between  Maryland  and  the  Southern 
army,  and  in  destroying  large  stores  intended 
for  that  array  which  were  at  Port  Tobacco. 
With  the  same  battalion  he  took  part  in  the 
expedition  to  Port  Royal.  Col.  Reynolds  was 
some  time  later  order^  to  Morris  Island,  and 
relieved  Mtgor  (now  Colonel  Commandant) 
Jacob  Zeilin  of  the  command  of  the  battalion 
of  marines,  holding  a  position  and  manning  a 
battery  on  that  island.  Col.  Reynolds  asked 
to  be  relieved  on  account  of  age  and  health  in 
1864,  and  the  request  being  granted  he  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list  with  Colonels  Delan- 
cy  and  Ward  Marston.  He  was  ordered  to 
duty  first  at  the  Marine  Barrack^  Charleetown, 
Mass.,  and  subsequently  to  the  command  of  the 
Brooklyn  station,  where  he  died.  Col.  Rey- 
nolds was  one  of  the  most  prominent  oflScers  in 
the  Marine  Corps. 

Nov,  8. — Arnold,  Geoeoe  ("MoArone"), 
an  editor  and  poet,  died  at  Strawberry  Farms, 
N.  J.  He  was  widely  known  as  the  author  of 
the  "  McArone  "  papers  and  several  biograph- 
ical works,  and  by  various  contributions  to 
"Vanity  Fair,"  the  "Leader,"  and  other  jour- 
nals. He  was  also  the  author  of  several  poems 
of  remarkable  sweetness.  During  the  late 
war  he  did  honorable  service  in  the  cause  of 
the  country,  and  for  a  long  time  performed 
military  duty  at  one  of  the  forts  on  Staten 
Island. 

Nov.  4. — Cooke,  John  P.,  an  eminent  musi- 
cd  composer  and  leader  of  orchestral  bands, 
died  in  New  York,  aged  45  years.  He  was  a 
native  of  Chester,  in  Cheshh-e,  England.  He 
inherited  the  musical  and  tlieatrical  ability  of 


his  father,  who  was  a  musician  and  an  aotor  of 
good  repute.  The  first  thirty  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  in  England,  where  he  occupied  the 
position  of  leader  of  the  orchestra  at  Astley's 
theatre,  London,  under  the  management  of 
Batty.  At  difier^t  times  he  acted  as  con- 
ductor at  the  Adelphi  and  the  Strand  houses, 
and  in  1850,  having  come  to  this  country  at  the 
pressing  instance  of  Burton,  assumed  tlie  leader- 
ship of  the  orchestra  at  the  old  Chambers 
Street  theatre.  It  was  there  he  composed  and 
arranged  the  music  for  the  Winter's  Tale,  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and  other  Shak- 
spearian  productions.  When  engaged  at  the  Old 
Broadway  theatre  he  wrote  the  melodies  which 
added  so  much  to  the  great  success  of  the 
drama  of  the  Sea  cf  Ice.  He  also  furnished 
many  other  compositions,  which  have  been  con- 
sidered worthy  the  reputation  of  more  preten- 
tious musicians. 

Nov,  8. — Calhoun,  Hon.  William  B.,  a 
lawyer,  and  formerly  member  of  Congress,  died 
in  SpringOeld,  Mass.,  aged  69  years.  He  was 
a  native  of  Boston,  Mass.,  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1814,  studied  law,  and  by  his  talents 
and  inte^ty  of  character  soon  won  his  way 
into  public  favor.  In  1825  he  was  sent  to  the 
State  Legislature,  and  continued  a  representa- 
tive for  ten  years,  being  Speaker  during  the  last 
two  years.  From  1885  to  1843  he  represented 
the  Congressional  District  of  Hampden  and 
Hampshire  Counties  in  Congress;  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Senate  in  1846  and  1847; 
Secretary  of  State  from  1848  to  1861 ;  Bank 
Commissioner  from  1858  to  1855 ;  Presidential 
Elector  in  1844 ;  and  Mayor  of  Springfield  in 
1859.  In  1861  he  was  again  a  representative 
for  Springfield  in  the  State  Legislature.  This 
was  the  last  of  his  public  service.  Increasing 
ill  health  compelled  him,  at  the  dose  of  that 
year,  to  seek  repose  in  complete  retirement 
from  political  duties.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  pow- 
erful and  earnest  writer  for  the  press.  His 
style  was  pure,  vigorous,  and  effective.  For 
many  years  he  was  an  occasional  editorial 
writer  for  the  Springfield  "Republican,"  and 
for  a  long  period  was  quite  a  voluminous  con- 
tributor to  its  columns. 

Nov,  9. — Ballantinb,  Rev.  Henbt,  mission- 
ary of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  to  Ahmednuggur,  India, 
died  at  sea,  four  days  and  a  half  from  Liverpool 
while  upon  his  return  to  the  United  States,  aged 
62  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Schodaok,  N.  Y., 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Ohio  and  at  An- 
dover,-  Mass.,  and  was  ordained  at  Columbus  in 
1835.  In  May  of  the  same  year  he  sailed  from 
Boston  for  Western  India,  and  has  since  labored 
.among  the  Mahrattas  with  great  fidelity  and 
success.  He  was  returning  to  his  native  land 
in  the  hope  of  recovering  from  the  effect  of  his 
severe  and  protracted  toU  at  Ahmednuggur. 

Nov,  9.— Eastman,  Capt  Robert  Langdon, 
U.  8.  A.,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  res- 
idence of  his  father,  Col.  8.  Eastman,  U.  S.  A,, 
aged  about  25  years.  He  graduated  in  May, 
186J    at  West  Point     His  dass,  in  oonse- 
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qnenoe  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  the 
need  of  oflScers,  being  examined  in  advance  of 
the  usual  time,  ne  was  ordered  at  once  to  the 
field,  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run :  from 
that  time  he  was  on  duty  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  until  severe  disease,  contracted  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  so  prostrated  his  physical 
powers,  that  he  was  no  longer  capable  of  active 
service.  After  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill  he 
was  ordered  to  West  Point,  and  there,  though 
constantly  suffering  from  illness,  he  faithfully 
and  skilfully  performed  the  double  duty  of  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Drawing  and  Ethics,  until 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  continue  his  efforts 
to  be  useful.  He  was  a  native  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  but  never  hesitated  about  his  duty 
to  his  flag  and  to  his  country.  The  remem- 
brance of  his  modesty,  hl3  worth,  and  his  talents, 
will  be  cherished  by  those  to  whom  these  qual- 
ities so  much  endeared  him.  He  was  a  brave 
oflScor,  and  his  short  career  in  the  army  was 
useful  to  his  country,  and  honorable  to  himself 
and  to  his  family.  He  had  been  promoted  to 
the  captmncy  of  the  Sixth  regiment  of  Regular 
Infantry,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was 
attached  to  Gen.  Augur's  staff. 

Nap,  11. — ^MoOoHMiOK,  James,  one  of  the 
oldest  men  in  the  United  States,  died  in  New- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  in  his  115th  yeai*.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  county  of  Cavan,  Ireland,  and  his 
age  was  accurately  fixed  by  the  fact,  that  in  the 
Ir'.jh  Rebellion  of  1798,  when  ages  were  a  mat- 
t<jr  of  importance,  he  was  47  years  old.  He 
was  a  rebel  in  that  war,  and  was  wounded.  In 
his  youth  he  was  not  especially  remarkable  save 
for  health  and  strength.  On  one  occasion  he 
lifted  a  stone  weighing  seven  hundred  pounds, 
and  upon  another,  walked  fifty-two  miles  in 
one  day,  returning  the  same  distance  the  next 
day.  He  was  not  married  until  he  was  forty- 
five  years  old,  and  subsequently  had  a  family 
of  fourteen  children.  In  1846  he  came  to  this 
country.  His  habits  were  temperate,  and  all 
of  his  senses  continued  perfect  except  that  of 
sight,  which  was  fast  failing  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Nov,  13. — MoEKisoN,  William  W.,  mjyor  and 
commissary  of  subsistence  in  the  Confederate 
army,  died  in  North  Carolina.  He  was  for- 
merly a  clerk  in  the  Construction  and  Equip- 
ment Bureau  of  the  Navy  Department  at  Wash- 
ington. He  subsequently  had  charge  of  the 
Impressment  Bureau  of  the  rebel  Commissary 
Department  in  North  Carolina,  and  at  one  time 
was  the  chief  dependence  of  Lee  for  subsist- 
ence. . 

Nov,  18. — Parsons,  We  are  Drake,  a  mer- 
chant and  editor,  died  suddenly  in  New  York 
city,  aged  59  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Maine. 
Early  in  life  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  where 
he  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits.  He  also  had  business  connections  in 
Texas.  Subsequently,  and  about  twelve  years 
since,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  New  York, 
and  finally  started  the  "Daily  News,"  with 
Gideon  J.  Tucker  as  editor,  and  Jacob  Thompson 


and  other  men  of  ability  as  contributon.  Later, 
he  transferred  the  establishment  to  its  present 
proprietors,  since  which  time  Mr.  Parsons,  up 
to  the  date  of  his  demise,  had  not  engaged  in 
any  active  occupation.  He  had  many  fnends, 
was  a  Freemason,  and  always  bore  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  an  honorable  man.  A  member 
of  the  Mozart  Hall  branch  of  the  Democracy, 
fi*om  the  hour  of  its  organization,  he  hdd  the 
position  of  a  member  of  its  General  Committee, 
but  never  was  an  incumbent  of  any  politicai 
office.  He  enjoyed  excellent  and  robust  hedth 
until  the  attack  of  paralysis  which  struci  him 
down  at  his  own  threshold,  and  firom  the  effects 
of  which  he  died  after  lingering  a  few  days. 

Nov.  14.-:— Lane,  Washington,  editor  of  Ae 
"  Public  Ledger  "  for  twenty-five  years,  died  in 
Philadelphia,  aged  52  years.  Although  hol^ 
a  very  important  position,  his  retiring  nature 
caused  him  to  be  little  known  beyond  his  ap- 
propriate sphere.  He  was,  however,  admirably 
fitted  for  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and  was 
particularly  noted  for  his  industry  and  integrity 
of  character. 

Nov,  15.— Adams,  Capt.  Julius  W.,  U.  S.  A., 
died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  aged  25  years.  He  was 
bom  in  Massachusetts,  of  Revolutionary  stock. 
Selecting  ^e  profession  of  arms  from  his  earli- 
est youth,  he  was  appointed  from  Kentucky  to 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  and  graduated  in  1861,  with  the 
privilege  of  selecting  either  the  ordnance,  ar- 
tillery, infantry,  cavalry  or  dragoon  arm  of 
the  service.  He  selected  the  infantry,  and  was 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant.  He  was 
retained  as  an  Assistant  Instructor  in  Tactics 
until  June,  1862,  when  he  joined  his  r^ent 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Gaines'  Mills  and  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  at  Savage  Station  in 
the  retreat  of  the  "  Seven  Days ; "  neglected^ 
the  Confederate  surgeons,  and  left  man  open  shed 
exposed  to  the  weather  to  dress  his  own  wounds, 
he  was  finally  paroled  for  exchange;  but  he 
contracted  disease  from  his  exposure,  from  the 
effects  of  whRjh  he  never  entirely  recorered. 
Upon  the  recovery  from  his  wounds  he  re- 
joined his  regiment,  and  participated  in  the 
campaigns  which  followed  under  General 
Hooker,  Bumside,  and  Meade,  and  although 
but  a  captain,  commanded  his  regimenVthe 
old  4th  U.  S.  Infantry,  in  the  battles  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, QhancellorsviUe,  and  Gettysburg 
but  the  last  campaign  under  Gen.  Grant  proTea 
too  much  for  his  enfeebled  body,  and  despite 
his  efforts  to  bear  up,  he  was,  a  short  time  after 
the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  prostrated  by  pneu- 
monia and  compelled  to  quit  the  field,  x  n>m 
this  attack  he  never  fully  recovered,  and  grad- 
ally  sank  until  relieved  by  death. 

Nov,  16.— Stephenson,  Gkobge,  one  ot  tne 
survivors  of  the  Kane  Expedition,  died  m  ^ej 
York  city,  aged  88  years.  He  was  a  native  w 
DubUn,  Ireland,  and  early  took  to  the  s«l 
While  in  the  Arctic  expedition  he  contract<>a  a 
disease  of  tlie  heart  and  since  that  period  naa 
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BofTered  more  or  less  from  it.  The  Govern- 
menl^  in  recognition  of  his  services,  gave  him  a 
position  in  the  custom-honse  as  night  inspector, 
in  which  capacity  ho  remained  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death. 

K&D,  16. — Walsh,  Thomas  J.,  founder  and 
President  of  the  National  Typographical  Union, 
died  in  New  York  city.  Ho  was  a  native  of 
Albany.  For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  Mr. 
Walsh  has  been  intimately  connected  with  the 
typographical  fraternity  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  nearly  every  city  in  the  Union  his  influ- 
snce  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  journey- 
inen  printers  has  been  felt  and  recognized.  'Mr, 
Walsh  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  National 
Typographical  Union,  and  for  many  years  occu- 
pied the  most  responsible  oflScial  positions  con- 
nected therewith.  He  unhesitatingly  sacrificed 
time  and  money  in  his  advocacy  of  the  interests 
of  his  fellow- workmen ;  and  his  ad^co  and  influ- 
ence, as  connected  with  their  advancement  in 
a  social  and  pecuniary  point  of  view,  were 
equally  sought  after  and  generally  followed. 
His  yiews  on  the  labor-reform  questio'i  were 
broad  and  comprehensive,  and  he  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  movement  in 
New  York. 

NbfD,  17. — ^IvEs,  Thomas  Ponrroir,  Lieut. - 
Commander  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  died  in  Havre, 
France.  He  was  a  native  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
and  the  son  of  one  of  the  merchant  princes  of 
that  city.  Remarkable  for  his  devotion  to  the 
flag  of  the  Union  at  the  very  outbreak  of  the 
war,  he  laid  aside  all  private  enterprises ; 
and  abandoning  the  comforts  and  pleasures 
which  wealth  and  a  high  position  in  society 
aflforded,  he  hastened  to  offer  his  services  to  the 
Government,  and  entered  the  navy  as  an  acting 
volunteer  lieutenant,  at  the  same  time  presenting 
his  yacht  to  the  Navy  Department,  and  refus- 
ing to  receive  any  compensation  whatever  for 
his  services  as  an  officer  of  the  navy.  He  bore 
an  active  part  in  the  earlier  operations  against 
the  £[atteras  forts  and  at  Roanoke  Island ;  was 
then  transferred  to  the  Potomac  flotilla,  and, 
subsequently,  assigned  to  ordnance  duty  at  the 
Washington  ordnance  yard.  While  there,  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  the  fatal  disease 
which  finally  terminated  his  life,  began  to  de- 
velop themselves,  but  he  still  continued  to  per- 
form his  duties  with  singular  self-denial  and 
scrupulous  fidelity,  until  the  advice  of  his  phy- 
scians  and  friends  could  no  longer  be  disre- 
garded. With  extreme  reluctance  he  there- 
fore tendered  his  resignation  as  an  officer  of 
the  navy,  which  the  Department  reftised  to  ac- 
cept, and  he  then  asked  for  and  obtained  a 
leave  of  absence  to  visit  Europe,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  obtaining  permanent  relief.  In  his 
death  the  service  lost  a  young  and  accomplished 
but  zealous  officer,  and  the  country  a  true 
patriot. 

Kov.  18. — ^Tkbbt,  Hon.  Sbth,  an  eminent 

citizen  and  lawyer  of  Connecticut,  Judge  of  the 

Superior  Court,  etc.,  died  at  his  residence  in 

Hartford,  aged  85  years.    He  was  a  native  of 
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Enfield,  Conn.,  removed  to  Hartford  in  1803 
or  1804,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that 
county  in  1804,  being  at  the  time  of  his  death 
its  senior  member.  As  a  lawyer.  Judge  Terry 
was  accurate,  keen,  methodical,  and  reliable. 
His  attention,  for  many  years  past,  has  been 
confined  to  the  office  business  of  his  profession, 
drafting,  conveyancing,  and  the  care  of  estates. 
He  faithfully  fulfilled  many  private  trusts,  and 
was  a  favorite  draughtsman  of  wills,  deeds,  and 
contracts  ai'ising  from  the  domestic  relations. 
In  court,  Judge  Terry's  position  was  always 
respectable,  and  he  filled  the  offices  of  Judge  of 
Probate  and  of  City  Recorder  with  credit,  and 
retired  from  their  duties,  declining  to  bo  re- 
appointed. Mentally,  he  was  logical,  acute, 
and  active,  with  an  overflowing  humor  al- 
ways available.  He  was  of  incorruptible  in- 
tegrity, of  great  decision,  conscientious,  zeal- 
ous, just,  and  benevolent.  He  was  a  member 
of  many  of  the  great  charitable  corporations  of 
the  land,  and  a  friend  of  the  poor  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  Orphan  Asylum  and  the  Beneficent 
Society  have  each  lost,  by  his  death,  one  of  their 
most  practical  friends  and  advisers.  Mr.  Terry 
had  a  keen  eye  for  the  humorous,  and  his  reten- 
tive memory  and  quaint  manner  rendered  his 
wit  very  pleasing.  His  religious  views  were 
clearly  defined,  and  were  of  the  old  school  New 
England  sfamp.  Early  in  life  he  was  noted  for 
his  devotion  to  doctrinal  truths,  and  he  was 
decidedly  opposed  to  what  he  thought  was  her- 
esy. But  as  he  advanced  in  years  the  sincere 
Christian  triumphed  over  the  theologian,  and 
his  piety  and  zeal  grew  more  and  more  warm 
and  active  as  he  approached  the  end  of  life. 

Not.  19. — VooBHiEs,  John  S.,  an  eminent 
law  bookseller  and  publisher  of  New  York, 
died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  aged  57  years.  He  had 
been  for  forty  years  engaged  in  business,  and 
was  widely  known  and  esteemed  by  the  profes- 
sion. He  compiled  and  published  "  Voorhies' 
Code  of  Procedure,"  "Abbott's  Digest," 
"Cleaveland's  Banking  Laws",  "GreenJears 
Overruled  Cases,"  "Burrill's  Circumstantial 
Evidence,"  "Voluntary  Arraignments,"  etc., 
and  many  other  standard  law  books. 

Nov,  23. — Hand,  Edwabd,  superintendent 
of  the  banking  department  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  died  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  was  a  man 
of  rigid  integrity  and  probity,  possessing  capa- 
city of  a  high  order  and  the  ftiost  thorough 
fitness  for  the  position  which  he  filled.  He 
had  been  connected  with  the  department  since 
1849,  when  it  was  attached  to  the  Controller's 
office,  and,  on  its  organization  as  a  distinct  bu- 
reau of  the  State  government,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  deputy  superintendent,  which 
position  he  held  until  August,  1865,  when  his 
long  and  faithful  services  to  the  State  in  a  sub- 
ordSiate  capacity  were  justly  recognized  by  the 
executive  in  his  appointment  as  superintendent 
to  ffll  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation 
ofMr.  VanDyck. 

Not,  23.— Rttssy,  Col.  Rene  E.  De,  United. 
States  Engineer  Corps,  died  in  San  Francisco^ 
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CaL,  aged  74  yeare.  His  parents  belonged  to 
the  Frenoli  nobilitj,  and  formerly  resided  in 
Hayti,  whera  they  possessed  large  landed  es- 
talas,  the  value  of  which  was  fearfully  depre- 
ciated in  1791,  causing  the  family  to  emigrate 
to  this  country  and  settle  in  New  York  city, 
where  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  bom.  In 
1807  he  entered  West  Point,  and  graduated 
with  merit  in  1812,  being  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  perhaps,  the  oldest  living  graduate  of 
that  institution.  On  graduating,  De  Russy  was 
promoted  a  second  lieutenant  of  engineers,  and 
on  the  6th  of  July  foUowing  was  advanced  to  a 
first  lieutenancy.  In  September,  1814,  he  was 
brevetted  a  captain  "  for  gallant  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Plattsburg,  New  York."  More  than 
this,  Gen.  Macomb,  then  commanding  the  army 
operating  on  the  Canada  frontier,  promoted 
him  to  be  his  chief  engineer,  and  he  partici- 
pated in  that  capacity  at  the  age  of  about 
twenty-two  during  the  campaign  on  Lake 
Champlain.  February  9,  1815,  he  received  his 
full  promotion  of  captain.  It  was  nine  years 
after  before  he  received  another  advancement, 
and  that  was  only  by  brevet,  being  that  of 
mgyor  for  ten  years'  faithful  service  in  the  same 
grade.  He  was  made  a  full  mcgor  December 
22,  1830.  His  brevet  as  lieutenant-colonel  was 
won,  as  his  m^ority  had  been,  by  ten  years' 
faithful  service.  His  term  of  service  tfs  superin- 
tendent of  the  IGlitary  Academy  began  in  1883 
and  continued  for  five  years.  In  December, 
1838,  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  en- 
^neers,  and  from  that  time  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  late  war  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Eng^eers  in  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  our  coast  defences.  He  was  in 
charge  for  a  long  time  of  the  defences  of  the 
harbor  of  New  York  city,  where  he  became 
widely  known,  and  was  hdd  in  high  estimation. 
When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  in  charge  of 
Fortress  Monroe,  and  the  construction  of  the 
works  on  the  Rip  Raps  in  Hampton  Roads. 
While  still  engaged  in  this  work  he  was  pro- 
moted colonel  liarch  8,  1860,  and  orderea  to 
command  of  the  defences  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
which  position  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
Col.  De  Russy's  two  sons,  Gustavns  and  John, 
were  graduates  of  West  Point. 

Nov,  25. — ^Babns,  Rev.  William,  a  Methodist 
clergyman,  died  in  PhOadelphia,  from  an  apo- 

? lectio  attack.  •  He  was  born  near  Cookstown, 
'yrone  County,  Ireland,  about  1795.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  Presbyterian,  his  mother  a  Meth- 
odist, though  nominally  connected  with  the 
Anglican  Church.  He  had  the  advantages  of 
excellent  schools  in  his  native  county,  but  whUe 
still  in  his  minority  emigrated  with  some  of  his 
relatives  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in 
Baltimore,  where  he  followed  for  a  time  the 
profession  of  an  ornamental  pdnter,  in  which 
he  was  very  skiliiil.  At  the  age  of  1 9  he  united 
with  the  Light  Street  M.  E.  Church  in  Balti- 
more. Having  become  satisfied  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  preadi,  he  placed  himself  under  the 
direction  of  Rev.  George  Roszel,  then  presiding 


elder  of  the  Baltimore  District,  and  in  1817 
was  licensed  to  preach.  The  first  eight  yean 
of  his  ministry  were  spent  in  the  bounds  of  the 
Baltimore  Conference ;  at  its  division  he  was 
placed  in  the  Pittsburg  Conference,  from  whence 
he  was  soon  transferred  to  the  Philadelphia 
Conference,  in  the  bounds  of  which  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  ministry,  closing  it  in 
charge  of  the  M.  E.  Church  at  Bristol,  Pa. 
During  his  long  connection  with  this  Conference 
he  filled  with  great  success  several  of  the  best 
appointments  in  its  limits,  fourteen  years  hebg 
passed  in  the  service  of  some  of  the  lai^ 
churches  in  Philadelphia,  two  years  at  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  two  at  Dover,  Delaware,  two  at 
Harrisburg,  and  two  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania. 
That  he  was  called  twice  for  periods  of  two 
years  to  several  of  his  Philadelphia  charges, 
shows  the  estimation  in  which  the  people  hdd 
him.  His  mioistry  was  very  successfol,  hu^ 
accessions  being  made  to  the  churches  daring 
his  pastorate.  He  had  made  respectable  attain- 
ments in  the  classics,  and  was  very  thoronghh 
versed  in  theological  science.  He  bore  a  high 
reputation  as  a  preacher,  both  for  the  eloquence 
of  his  delivery  and  the  attractiveness  of  his 
style  and  language.  He  was  attacked  witii 
vertigo  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  while 
visiting  that  city  on  business ;  the  attack  soon 
passed  into  an  apoplectic  form,  and  he  died  the 
day  following.  He  left  a  volume  of  sermons 
ready  for  the  press,  as  well  as  several  other 
manuscripts  on  controversial  and  other  topics, 
some  of  mem  in  verse. 

Nov.  26. — ^Bingham,  Rev.  Abel,  for  thirtr- 
three-years  a  Baptist  misdonaiy  among  the 
Seneca  and  Ojibwa  Indians,  died  at  Grand 
Rapids,  ^chigan.  He  was  bom  at  Enfield, 
N.  H.,  May  9, 1786 ;  ordained  as  e  Baptist  min- 
ister at  Wheatlan^  New  York,  September  3, 
1888,  having  been  appointed  in  Jdy  previous^ 
as  missionary  to  the  Ojibwas.  He  resigned  his 
connection  with  the  mission  in  October  1855, 
and  removed  to  Michigan.  He  had  had  a  son 
and  daughter  also  engaged  in  the  missionaiy 
work. 

Nov*2S, — ^Hakbinoton,  Hon.  Samttkl  Max- 
well, LL.  D.,  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  Del- 
aware, died  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  68d  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  a  native  of  Dover,  Delaware; 
graduated  at  Washington  College,  Maryland,  in 
1823,  with  the  first  honors  of  Ms  dass,  and  im- 
mediately entered  upon  the  study  of  the  lav. 
In  1880  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State, 
to  succeed  Hon.  John  *M.  Clayton.  At  this 
time  he  displayed  such  legal  ability  that  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-eight  he  was  appointed 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  his  native 
State,  and  held  the  position  until  the  change 
in  the  State  Constitution  which  abolished  his 
court  and  merged  it  into  the  Superior  Conrt. 
Of  such  value  to  the  State  were  his  legal  abil- 
ities deemed  that  he  was  induced  to  accept  the 
S>sition  of  associate  justice  on  the  latter  bench, 
e  continued  as  such  for  many  years,  and  b 
1855 'was  again  appointed  chief  justice,  and 
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snbseqaently,  ia  1857,  was  elevated  to  the 
obancellorship,  the  highest  attainable  jadioial 
position,  the  daties  of  which  he  oontinaed  to 
discharge  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1849 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  commission  appoint- 
ed to  revise  and  codifj  the  laws  of  the  State, 
and  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled 
his  important  task  received  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  Delaware  Legblatnre.  In  1854  he 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.,  and 
has  been  for  some  years  I^esident  of  the  Del- 
aware Railroad  Company.  Through  all  the 
long  years  of  the  war  he  was  a  steadfast  and 
inflnential  supporter  of  the  Government,  and 
did  mach  to  strengthen  the  administration  of 
President  Lincoln,  whose  warm  personal  advo- 
cate he  was. 

K<n.  29. — Yks  Ahbuboh,  Isaao  A.,  the  well- 
known  lion-tamer,  died  in  Philadelphia,  aged 
about  50  years.  He  was  a  native  of  FishWll, 
N.  Y.,  and  early  in  life  became  connected  with 
a  travelling  menagerie,  where  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  practically  acquainted  with 
the  habits  aod  di^ositions  of  the  brute  creation. 
Finding  that  the  nercest  species  in  time  became 
familiar  with  their  keepers,  and  that  they  were 
susceptible  to  the  intiuence  of  training,  it  occur- 
red to  him  that  a  striking  performance  might  be 
produced  by  entering  a  den  of  lions,  tigers,  etc., 
properly  subdued,  and  forming  them  in  a  series 
of  groups  or  tableaux.  Ambitious,  fearless,  and 
energetic,  he  soon  had  a  collection  of  perform- 
ing animals  ready  for  the  proposed  exhibition, 
which  was  most  successftilly  given.  He  made 
his  first  appearance  in  New  York  at  the  Rich- 
mond Hill  Theatre  in  the  fall  of  1833,  and  his 
performances  being  then  entirely  novel  in  char- 
acter, created  a  great  excitement.  Later,  during 
the  same  season,  he  appeared  at  the  Bowery 
Theatre,  under  the  management  of  T.  S.  Ham- 
blin,  in  a  melodrama  written  for  him  by  Miss 
Medina,  entitled  "The  Lion  Lord;  or.  The 
Forest  Monarch,"  in  which  he  introduced  a 
royal  Bengal  tiger,  apparently  loose,  upon  the 
stage.  From  1834  until  1838,  Van  Amburgh 
performed  every  winter  at  the  old  Zodogical 
Institute  in  the  Bowery,  where  there  was  an 
extensive  menagerie.  In  the  summer  of  1838 
he  visited  Europe  for  the  first  time,  raaMng  his 
debut  in  Enghmd  at  Astley^s.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  was  engaged  by  Bunn  for  Drury  Lane, 
where  his  success  was  of  an  unprecedented  char- 
acter. Bunn,  in  his  "Hbtory  of  the  English 
Stage,"  says:  "It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
greater  degree  of  excitement  and  interest  than 
that  which  attended  Mr.  Van  Amburgh's  exhi- 
bition up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1838,  unless 
it  be  that  which  followed  it  through  the  early 
part  of  1889  while  he  remained  with  me."  Af- 
terwards, in  partnership  with  a  company  of 
Americans,  Van  Amburgh  travelled  through 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  with  a 
menagerie,  returning  to  the  United  States  in 
1845,  where  he  has  since  remained,  except  dnr- 
mg  several  temporary  visits  to  Europe.  The 
deceased  was  not  &r  from  fifty  years  of  age, 


and  few  public  men  were  more  extensively 
known.  Mr.  Van  Amburgh  had  not  perform- 
ed  for  a  long  time  previous  to  his  death,  and 
several  years  mnoe  he  surrendered  the  active 
management  of  the  firm  to  the  liands  of  Mr. 
Hyatt  Frost,  one  of  his  partners. 

Na9,  80.---0oirwAT,  Wiluam,  a  sailor  in  the 
United  States  Navy  for  forty  years,  died  in  the 
United  States  Kaval  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  L.  I., 
aged  68  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Oamden, 
Maine.  In  April,  1861,  he  was  stationed  at  the 
Warrenton  (Pensacola)  naval  station,  Florida, 
and  when  ordered  to  lower  the  United  States 
fiag  on  the  secession  of  the  State,  replied,  that 
he  "  could  not  do  it"  Upon  a  repetition  of  the 
order,  he  replied,  "I  have  served  under  that 
flag  for  forty  years,  and  I  won't  do  it."  Shortly 
after  Mr.  Oonway  was  sent  North,  where  he 
remtuned  until  his  death. 

Nov.  — . — Syhb,  Hon.  John  W.,  an  editor, 
died  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  aged  54  years.  He 
was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  was  for  twenty 
years  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  "  InteUi- 
geucer,"  which  he  conducted  with  great  suc- 
cess until  the  Whig  party,  of  which  it  was 
an  able  and  influential  representative,  became 
weakened  and  dispersed  by  the  defeats  and 
division^  which  befell  it  during  the  administra- 
tions of  Pierce  and  Buchanan.  In  1856  he  re- 
moved to  Baleigh,  North  Carolina,  where  he 
purchased  the  "Register,"  the  Whig  organ  in 
that  State.  There  he  remained  until  the  fall 
of  1868,  when  he  returned  to  Petersburg,  where 
he  continued  the  publication  of  the  "  Raster." 
In  the  mean  time  the  old  "  Intelligencer  "  had 
passed  through  several  hands,  and  finally  ceased, 
practically,  to  exist  Mr.  Syme  continued  the 
pubUcation  of  the  "Register"  until  August, 
1864,  when  he  was  compelled  to  suspend  it  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  material. 
While  editor  of  the  "  Intelligencer,"  he  at  one 
time  represented  Petersburg  m  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

Dec,  4. — Hnx,  John  H.,  formerly  Olerk  of 
Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  and  for  more  than  fifty 
years  publisher  of  the  Sussex  "  Register,"  died 
at  Newton,  N.  J.,  aged  75  years. 

Bee,  7. — Babolat,  J.  O'Oonnob,  surgeon  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  died  on  board  the  flag-ship 
Susquehanna,  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  aged  about 
48  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Louisiana,  but 
was  appointed  to  the  navy  from  Pennsylvania, 
of  which  State  he  had  become  a  citizen.  He 
entered  the  navy  as  assistant-surgeon  October 
17,  1889,  and  was  commissioned  surgeon  April 
4,  1854,  and  had  passed  more  than  twenty-six 
years  in  the  service,  of  which  nearly  fifteen  had 
been  afloat  Dr.  Barclay  was  a  man  of  great 
professional  skill,  and  his  scientific  and  hterary 
attainments  were  of  the  highest  order. 

Bee,  8. — ^Buknbll,  Hon.  Madison,  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y., 
died  suddenly  at  Jamestown.  He  had  repre- 
sented his  county  in  the  Legislature  with  great 
abUity. 

Bee.  8.— WiTHEBS,  Hon.  T.  J.^  a  Judge  of  the 
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Supreme  Oonrt  of  South  Carolina,  and  one  of 
Uie  ablest  jorLita  of  the  South,  died  at  Sumter- 
TiDe,  S.  C. 

Dtc,  12. — Helmsmulleb,  Fbedebiok  B.,  mu- 
sical composer  and  orchestral  conductor,  died 
in  New  York  city,  aged  47  years.  His  musical 
productions  evinced  a  high  order  of  talent 

Dec,  12. — ^HuNTmGTON,  Dr.  Eubha,  former- 
ly Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and 
many  years  Mayor  of  Lowell,  died  there,  aged 
69  years. 

Dec,  18.— RovEBE,  Signer  Auoustino,  buffo 
opera  singer,  died  in  New  York  city,  nearly  60 
years  of  age.  He  was  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Maretzek  opera  troupe,  and  had  won 
much  fame  in  the  musical  world. 

Dec,  14. — Baestow,  Col.  "William  A.,  an  ex- 
Governor  of  Wisconsin,  died  at  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  aged  64  years.  He  was  Governor  of 
his  State  from  January,  1654,  to  January,  1856. 
When  the  civil  war  commenced,  he  called  upon 
Gto.  Fremont,  then  commander  of  the  Western 
Department,  and  offered  to  raise  a  cavalry 
regiment  in  Wisconsin.  After  raising  it  he 
was  made  colonel,  and  the  regiment  served  with 
credit  in  the  Southwest;  but  owing  to  the  fail- 
ing health  of  CoL  Barstow,  during  most  of  his 
military  term  he  was  sitting  on  courts-ipartial  at 
St.  Louis.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mental 
characteristics,  of  indomitable  energy,  and  un- 
swerving fidelity  to  his  friends. 

Dec,  14. — ^DucAOHET,  Rev.  HKisniY  W.,  D.  D., 
aa  American  Episcopal  dergyraan,  died  at  Phila- 
delphia, aged  79  years.  He  was  a  native  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  was  educated  in  Philadelphia, 
and  for  some  years  practised  medicine  in  New 
York,  but  in  1825  was  ordained  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  and  assumed  the  charge  of  a  parish 
in  Salem,  Mass.  He  afterwards  resided  in  Nor- 
folk, Virginia,  and  in  1884  was  instituted  Rec- 
tor of  St.  Stephen's  Church  in  Philadelphia,  the 
duties  of  which  position  he  fulfilled  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  though  his  declining  years 
led  to  the  appointment,  some  time  since,  of  an 
assistant  rector.  He  had  several  times  repre- 
sented the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Gen- 
eral Convention,  and  was  for  many  years  Sec- 
retary of  the  Diocesan  Convention.  He  also 
occupied  the  position  of  Rector  of  the  Burd 
Orphan  Asylum,  an  institution  which  owes  its 
origin  to  his  untiring  exertions. 

Dr.  Ducachet  was  a  man  of  high  scholarly 
attainments,  and  of  a  most  genial  temperament, 
and  was  beloved  and  respected  by  a  very  wide 
circle  of  friends.  A  few  weeks  previous  to  his 
death,  his  only  child,  a  surgeon  in  the  army, 
died  in  Washington,  an  event  which  doubtiess 
hastened  the  father^s  decease.  He  had  retired 
to  his  study  for  the  purpose  of  writing,  as  was 
his  habit  in  the  evemng,  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing was  found  therein  lying  dead  upon  the 
floor. 

Dec,  IG.— Boyd,  Rev.  A.  H.  H.,  D.  D.,  an 
eminent  Presbyterian  clergyman,  died  at  Win- 
chester, Va.  He  was  a  native  of  Winchester, 
but  was  sent  to  Scotland  to  receive  his  collegi- 


ate and  theolo^cal  education.  Ou  hisreton 
he  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  Winches- 
ter, and  passed  his  life  in  the  pastorate  of  die 
Presbyterian  church  in  that  section.  A  man  of 
commanding  presence  and  genial  manners,  md 
of  considerable  intdlectual  power,  he  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  in  his  native  State.  He 
was  connected  with  the  New  School  Presbyte- 
rian body,  but  at  the  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  at  Cleveland  in  1859,  the  discnsion 
of  the  slavery  question  was  long  and  angry, 
and  Dr.  Boyd,  with  a  number  of  otiw 
commissioners  from  the  slaveholding  States, 
seceded  from  the  Assembly,  and  soon  after  or- 
ganized the  "  United  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,"  composed  of  those  Presbyteries  in  the 
slaveholding  States  which  had  belonged  to  the 
New  School  General  Assembly,  but  which 
were  dissatiisfied  with  its  course  on  the  subject 
of  davery.  Of  this  Synod  Dr.  Boyd  was,  we 
believe,  the  first  Moderator.  At  the  beginniof 
of  the  war  he  took  decided  ground  in  faro^ 
secession ;  but  his  disposition  was  so  gentle  and 
amiable,  that  he  was  far  less  bitter  in  his  hos- 
tility to  the  North  than  most  of  the  clergy  of 
that  section.  He  maintained  the  organization 
of  the  United  Synod  till  his  death.  ' 

Dec.  18.— OTallon,  Col.  Johk  an  eminent 
citizen  of  St.  Louis,  and  founder  of  the  Poly- 
technic Institute,  now  the  sdentifio  department 
of  St  Louis  University,  died  in  St  Louis.  Be 
was  a  man  of  large  wealth  and  great  benero- 
lence,  and  had  devoted  himself  with  zeal  to  the 
welfiu*e  and  improvement  of  the  city  which  be 
had  made  his  residence. 

Dec,  19.— Jones,  Chaeles  Davk,  lientenant 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  died  at  Boston,  aged  abcwt 
26  years.  He  entered  the  service  at  Annapolis, 
Md.,  in  1859,  and  throughout  his  short  life  bore 
his  part  with  honor  to  himself  and  to  the  naiy. 

Dec,  20.— Ames,  Hon.  Samuel,  for  ten  years 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Ehode  Island  Supreme 
Court,  died  suddenly  at  Providence,  R  L  He 
had  recentiy  resigned  his  office  on  account  of 
ill  health. 

Dect  20.— Steles,  CoL  William  R,  of  the 
rebel  army,  formerly  Charge  d^Affiures  at 
Vienna,  died  at  Savannah,  Ga.  He  was  a 
native  of  that  city,  where  he  began  life  as  a 
lawyer  in  1831.  In  1833  he  was  elected  S<^ci- 
tor  General  of  the  eastern  district,  which  oflBce 
he  fiUed  with  ability  until  the  beginning  of 
1836,  when  he  resigned  it,  and  soon  after  he 
retired  from  practice  altogether.  He  aner- 
wu^ds  removed  to  Cass  (now  Bartow)  Connty, 
where  he  was  living  at  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
cent struggle.  While  residinjg  there  he  was 
elected  a  Representative  in  Congress,  in  which 
body  he  served  for  the  term  of  two  years.  On 
the  accession  of  Itfr.  Polk  to  the  Presiteex, 
Mr.  Stiles  was  appointed  Charg^  d'Affiaires 
at  the  Austrian  court  During  his  residence 
at  Vienna  he  found  time  to  collate  valuawe 
materials  for  a  history  of  that  country,  aoq 
which  he  published  soon  after  his  retnrn  home 
in  1849.    Soon  after  the  commencement  <^tM 
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rebellion,  Colonel  Stiles  raised  a  regiment,  from 
the  command  of  which  he  retired  after  his 
health  had  been  much  impaired  by  exposure  in 
the  service. 

Dec,  24. — OuTTKB,  George  W.,  a  poet,  died 
at  Washington,  D.  0.  He  was  a  native  of 
Massachusetts,  but  early  in  life  removed  to  the 
West,  practising  law  with  some  success  in  Ken- 
tacky  until  1&46.  When  the  Mexican  war 
commenced,  he  raised  a  company  of  infantry, 
which  subsequently  formed  part  of  the  2d 
Kentucky  regmient,  command^  by  Ool.  McKee, 
who,  with  Ool.  Henry  Olay,  jr.,  met  a  tragic 
death  at  Buena  Vista.  During  the  Taylor  and 
Fillmore  administrations  Mr.  Cutter  held  a 
clerkship  in  the  Treasury  Department,  and  in 
the  days  of  Know  Nothingism  he  was  known 
at  Washington  as  an  orator.  Among  his  poems 
most  admired  are  "  E  Plurihua  ^Thww,"  and  the 
•*  Song  of  Steam." 

Dee.  28.-^Lee,  Mrs.  Hai^jlh  R,  widow  of 
G^rge  Gardner  Lee,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  died  in 
that  city,  aged  85  years.  She  was  the  author 
of  "  Three  Experiments  of  Living,"  and  other 
popular  works. 

Dee.  28. — ^Williams,  Mrs.  Majjt,  died  at  the 
White  House,  N.  J.,  aged  106  years.  She  had 
never  been  sick  until  a  few  weeks  previous  to 
her  death. 

Dec.  29. — ^KuETZ,  Rev.  Benjamin,  D.  D., 
LI^  D.,  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  editor  and 
author,  died  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  aged  71  years. 
He  was  a  native  of  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  received 
a  thorough  colle^te  and  theolo^cal  education, 
and  was  ordained  and  settled  in  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  in  1815,  where  he  filled  the  office  of  pas- 
tor with  great  acceptability  for  sixteen  years. 
He  was  tben  called  to  the  editorship  of  the 
"Lutheran  Observer,"  the  organ  of  his  denomi- 
nation. He  exhibited  great  ability  as  an  editor, 
and  though  occasionally  engaged  in  contro- 
versy, conducted  his  discussions  in  an  amiable 
and  Christian  spirit.  His  connection  with  the 
"Observer"  continued  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  books 
on  religious  topics. 

Dee.  29. — ^Psasb,  Oapt.  W.  C,  commanding 
the  Revenue  cutter  Kewanee,  died  of  typhoid 
fever,  on  the  Charleston,  S.  C.  station.  He 
was  an  efficient  officer,  ana  had  won  the  respect* 
and  esteem  of  all  witn  whom  he  was  iu  any- 
wise associated. 

OBmJARIES,  Canadian.— e/bn.  11.— Feb- 
LAND,  L'AsBfi,  M.  J.  B.  A.  Ferland's  reputation 
restd  upon  his  literary  productions,  although  he 
was  at  the  same  time  a  distinguished  ornament 
cf  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Canada.  While 
his  productions  have  not  been  very  numerous, 
they  are  held  in  great  estimation,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  importance  as  contributions  to 
historical  literature,  but  for  the  reason  of  their 
being  written  whilst  in  the  fall  pursuit  of 
his  arduous  professional  duties.  He  was  de- 
scended from  the  family  of  Freland,  formerly 
of  Poitou,  in  Vendue,  France,  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury; a  member  of  which  emigrated  to  Can- 


ada and  settled  on  the  IsJand  of  Orleans, 
pear  Quebec.  Here  the  name  was  changed  to 
its  present  style ;  and  the  father  of  the  historian 
was  married  to  a  daughter  of  M.  Lebrun  de 
Duplessis,  one  of  the  four  advocates  who  re- 
mained in  Quebec  after  the  conouest.  M.  Fer- 
land  was  bom  at  Montreal  on  tne  25th  of  De- 
cember, 1805.  Li  1813  his  mother  went  to 
reside  at  Kingston  with  her  son.  and  there  he 
pursued  his  early  studies.  In  1816  he  entered 
the  college  of  Nicolet,  where  he  remained  until 
1828,  when  he  was  admitted  to  holy  orders; 
served  for  one  year  as  under-secretary  to  Mon- 
seigneur  Plessis,  and  afterwards  became  pro- 
fessor of  arts,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  at  Ni- 
colet.  In  1828  he  was  admitted  to  the  priest- 
hood; was  vicar,  and  served  at  Riviere  du 
Loup  and  St  Roch,  Quebec ;  and  acted  as  first 
chaplain  of  the  marine  hospital  during  the  chol- 
era of  1884.  He  was  appointed  cur6  of  St. 
Isidore ;  and  subsequently  was  given  that  of  St. 
Foy,  and  in  1887  that  of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beau jre. 
In  1841  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
students  at  Kicolet,  and  became  superior  of  that 
institution  in  1847.  A  year  later  he  was  called 
upon  to  reside  at  the  arcbiepiscopal  palace, 
Quebec.  In  1866  he  proceeded  to  France,  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  materials  for  an  early 
history  of  Canada.  In  thi»  expedition  he  was 
eminently  successful ;  and  on  his  return,  pub- 
lished "  Observations  on  the  History  of  Canada," 
by  rAbb6  Brasseur,  and  subsequently,  "  Notes 
on  the  Registers  of  Notre  Dame  de  Quebec;  " 
"  A  Voyage  to  Labrador; "  lately  the  first  vol- 
ume of  "  Courses  of  History  of  Canada  from 
.1584  to  1688;"  and  a  "Journal  of  a  Voyage 
to  the  coast  of  Gaspe,"  with  other  narratives. 
M.  Ferland  was  a  gentleman  of  much  goodness 
of  heart  and  amiabUity  of  manners,  and  was 
very  generally  esteemed. 

He  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  Roman 
Catholic  chaplain  to  her  Majesty's  forces  in  the 
garrison  of  Quebec. 

April  16.---GALE,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice,  was  the 
son  of  a  Mr.  Gale,  who,  bom  in  Hampshire, 
England,  came  to  America  in  1770  as  Assistant 
Paymaster  to  the  Forces.  The  late  Mr.  Justice 
Gale  was  bom  at  St.  Augustine,  East  Florida, 
in  1788.  He  was  educated  at  Quebec,  while 
his  father  was  Secretary,  and  came  to  study 
law  at  Montreal  under  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Sewell  in  1802,  having  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Rolland  and,  we  believe,  Mr.  Papineau  as  fellow- 
students.  Mr.  Gale  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1808,  and  ere  long  secured  a  large  practice. 
In  1816  he  was  appointed  a  magistrate  in  the 
Indian  territories,  and  accompanied  Lord  Sel- 
kirk when  he  went  to  the  Northwest.  Later, 
when  Lord  Dalhousie  Was  attacked  for  his 
Canadian  administration,  he  went  home  as 
bearer  of  memorials  from  the  Englbh-speaking 
Lower  Canadians  in  the  townships  and  else- 
where, defending  his  Lordship's  conduct.  In 
1829  he  became  chairman  of  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, and  in  1884  was  raised  to  the  bench  to 
replace  Mr.  Justice  Uniacke,  who  preferred  to 
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resigii  the  seat  oq  the  bench  to  which  be  bad 

iofit  been  i4>pomted  rather  than  come  back  to 
Lontreal  dnnng  the  cholera  then  raging  thercC 
Judge  Gkde  retired  from  the  bendi  in  1849, 
forced  into  retirement  by  continued  ill-health 
and  the  gradual  coming  on  of  the  infirmities  of 
old  age.  He  had  married  in  1889  a  Miss  Haw- 
ley,  of  St  Armand  West  Bom  of  parents 
who  had  both  suffered  for  their  loyal  adherence 
to  the  British  crown  during  the  American  Rev- 
olution, and  educated  in  their  yiews,  Mr.  Gkde 
was,  as  long  as  he  moved  in  politios,  a  staunch 
conservative  and  defender  of  British  connection 
and  British  supremacy.  He  wrote  a  series  of 
letters  to  the  '^Montreal  Herald''  (in  those 
days  the  organ  of  the  stoutest  conservatism), 
over  the  signature  of  "  Nerva,"  which  produced 
a  strong  impression  on  the  public  mind  at  the 
time.  Ana  in  espousing  the  cause  of  Lord 
Dalhousie  and  upholding  the  old  ccmstitution 
{under  the  title  Constitutiondists  taken  by  the 
conservatives  of  that  day)  against  the  advocates 
of  democracy  or  responsible  government,  he 
was  but  consistentiy  pursuing  the  course  on 
which  he  at  first  set  out  While  upon  the 
bench,  he  maintained  in  an  elaborate  and  very 
able  Judgment  the  right  of  the  crown  to  estal>- 
lish  martial  law  in  1887,  reftising  to  theorize 
about  what  abstract  rights  man  had  or  ought 
to  have,  declaring  simply  and  firmly  what  the 
law,  as  he  read  it,  established  the  prerogative 
of  the  sovereign  to  be  in  a  colony.  Both  as 
lawyer  and  judge  he  won  the  respect  of  his 
coT^kre*  alike  by  his  ability  and  learning.  Of 
late  years  his  heart  was  most  deeply  interested 
in  the  freedom  of  the  slave.  He  could  not 
speak  with  patience  of  any  compromise  with 
slavery,  and  waxed  indignant  in  denunciation 
of  all  who  in  any  way  aided,  abetted,  or  even 
countenanced  it  When  the  Anderson  case 
was  before  the  Upper  Canada  courts,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  active  among  those  who  aroused 
agitation.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited 
the  country,  he  got  up  a  congratulatory  address 
from  the  colored  people  of  Canada,  which  how- 
ever was  not  received,  as  the  Prince  was  de- 
sired by  the  Duke  of  Newcastie  not  to  recog- 
nize differences  of  race  and  creed  wherever  \t 
could  be  helped.  He  was  a  man  of  high  prin- 
ciple, and  ever  bore  an  unblemished  moral 
character.  Yet  once  in  his  early  career  at  the 
bar  he  was  forced  by  the  then  customs  of  so- 
ciety to  go  out  in  a  dueL  E^  antagonist  was 
Sir  James  Stuart,  who  had  quarrelled  with  him 
in  court    Mr.  Gale  was  severely  wounded. 

JwM  27. — ^MoOoBD,  Hon.  J.  8.,  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Lower  Canada. 
The  deceased  judge  was  bom  near  Dublin,  on 
the  18th  day  of  June,  1801.  His  father,  who 
had  friends  in  Canada,  emigrated  in  1806,  and 
settled  there.  He  studied  law  in  the  ofilces 
first  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  RoUand,  and  sub- 
sequentiy  in  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Gale, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1822  or  1828.  He 
continued  to  practise  his  profession  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  1837,  when  he  en- 


tered the  volunteer  service,  raising  a  caTuli} 
corps,  and  becoming  commandant  of  a  brigade 
of  cavalry,  and  for  a  time  also  of  tho  whde 
militia  force  in  Montreal.  On  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  courts  by  the  Special  Oomi(al,  he  be- 
came a  District  Judge  and  Judge  of  the  Coort 
of  Requests,  and  subsequently  Judge  of  the  Ur- 
cuit  Court  Later,  on  the  reorgaiuzaticm  of  the 
Judiciary  in  1867,  he  became  a  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  He  had  thus  been  on  the 
bench  -for  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years, 
and  in  that  time  had  done  judicial  duty  in  ererr 
portion  of  the  old  district  of  Montreal,  «Dbn^ 
mg  about  half  the  population  of  Lower  Canada. 
Although  not  standing  foremost  among  the 
jurists  who  have  won  celebrity  among  the  ni«D- 
bers  of  the  bench  and  bar,  he  has  yet  prored 
an  eminentiy  useful  and  painstaMog  judge, 
whose  decisions  have  nnifonnly  stood  the  test 
of  appeal  more  successfully  than  those  of  most 
other  men  upon  the  bendi.  Few  or  none  rf 
them  have,  indeed,  been  altogether  set  aade. 
Besides  his  soldiering  for  several  years,  he  was 
for  years  a  zealous  student  of  natural  hist<3ry, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Montreal  Natonl 
History  Society.  He  was  known  as  a  stndent 
of  meteorology,  and  contributed  many  important 
papers  on  that  interesting  branch  of  stndj.  Bat 
the  work  into  which  he  Sirew  most  of  bis  heart 
and  soul  during  his  later  years— next  after  his 
judicial  duties,  if  not  equally  even  with  them— 
was  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  re- 
ligious community  to  whic^  he  belonged.  A 
zealous,  true-hearted  member  of  the  Ohnrch  of 
England,  he  was  also  a  warm  friend  and  ad- 
mirer of  the  metropolitan  Bishop  of  Canada, 
and  an  ardent  fellow-laborer  with  him  in  ererr 
thing  which  could  promote  the  interests  or  wel- 
fare of  the  Church.  He  was  successively  vice- 
chancellor  and  chancellor  of  the  Univeratr 
of  Bishops^  College,  Lennoxville,  which  office 
he  held  at  the  time  of  Ms  death.  Owing  to  &e 
illness  and  overta^dng  of  several  of  the  judges, 
the  Beauhamois  circuit  had  been  on  several  oo- 
camons  neglected,  and  the  matter  was  bro#t 
up  in  Parliament  by  the  representatives  of  that 
district.  When  urged  by  the  Attorney-General 
to  take  the  duty  there  for  one  tenn,  and  the 
diflBculties  of  the  Government  pomted  out  to 
him — the  blame,  in  fact,  cast  upon  them  by 
Parliament  for  neglect— he  replied,  "I  wiB  go, 
ifit  kills  me."  He  held  his  last  term  tijere,  and 
returned  home  iU.  He  was  never  fit  for  work 
afternvfirds. 

Oct.  — .— MoLkait,  Hon.  ex-Chief  Joriioe, 
was  bom  at  St.  Andrews,  near  Cornwall,  U.  C, 
in  April,  1791.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Hon. 
Neal  McLean,  M.  L.  C,  and  his  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  an  U.  E.  loyalist,  Col.  MacdonaW. 
The  son  was  educated  at  the  Cornwall  Gram- 
mar School,  under  Dr.  Strachan,  now  Bishop 
of  Toronto.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Attorney-General  Firth,  at  York,  as  Toronto 
W41S  then  called ;  but  before  he  had  been  called 
to  the  bar  he  went  through  the  Amencanwar 
as  captain  in  the  incorporated  militiB.    """* 
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assisting  the  aide-de-camp  of  Gen.  Brook,  after 
that  brave  commander  had  received  his  death- 
wonnd,  he  was  wounded  himself  in  the  hip. 
Afterwards,  in  the  engagement  at  York,  he 
saved  the  colors  of  the  York  militia.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane, 
and  was  sent  to  Greenbush,  opposite  Albany, 
New  York,  where  he  was  detained  till  the 

Eeace.  On  the  breaking  ont  of  the  rebellion 
I  Upper  Canada,  his  old  military  instincts 
came  back  npon  him,  and  he  took  an  active 
part  against  the  men  who  had  assembled  at 
Montgomery's  tavern,  near  Toronto.  After  his 
retnm  from  his  imprisonment  at  Greenbnsh, 
Mr.  McLean  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  and 
soon  after  he  was  employed  in  a  professional 
capacity  in  the  difficulties  that  arose  out  of  the 
contention^  between  the  Northwest  and  the 
Hadson  Bay  Companies. 

Mr.  McLean  represented  Stormont  and  Corn- 
wall, for  several  years,  in  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  Upper  Canada,  of  which  he  was 
twice  elected  Speaker.  He  was  appointed 
Jndge  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  the 
early  part  of  1887 ;  but  he  continued  to  feel  an 
interest  in  politics  long  after,  and  when  the 
union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  was  pro- 
posed, he  used  whatever  personal  influence  he 
poss^sed  with  members  of  the  Legislature  or 
otherwise  in  opposition  to  that  measure.  On 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Justice  Draper  to  the 
Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Mr. 
McLean,  fancying  iiyustice  had  been  done  to 
him,  resigned  the  Judgeship  he  had  so  long 
held.  Mr.  Macdonald  had  afterwards  an  op- 
portunity of  making  what  even  Mr.  McLean 
considered  full  amends,  by  appointing  him  Chief 
Justice  of  Upper  Canada.  This  promotion  was 
so  wholly  imexpected  by  the  object  of  it,  that 
at  first  he  could  scarcely  believe  the  intelli- 
gence. Before  he  resigned  the  Chief  Justice- 
ship of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  his  strength 
had  given  way.  Mr.  Sandfield  Macdonald, 
when  Attorney  General,  proposed  that  he 
should  take  the  Presidency  of  the  Court  of 
Error  and  Appeal,  a  comparatively  easy  berth, 
which  had  been  filled  by  Sir  John  Beverley 
Robinson  before  his  death.  Mr.  McLean's  in- 
tegrity as  a  Judge  was  never  questioned ;  he 
was  much  respected  by  the  Bar;  and  his  lib- 
eral hospitalities  while  on  circuit  will  be  long 
remembered. 

Ar'iMJ.  25. — ^Pabebb,  Chief-Justice.  The  de- 
ceased Chief  Justice  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Robert  Parker,  Esq.,  formerly  Controller  of  H. 
M.  Customs  at  the  port  of  St  John.  N.  B.  He 
commenced  his  studies  in  the  office  of  Ward 
Chipman,  Esq«  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  New 
Brunswick.  JKefore  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  the  legal  profession,  Mr  Robert  Parker,  at 
the  instance  of  his  father,  took  charge  of  the 
Customs  Department  in  Miramichi,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the 
previous  incumbent.  About  the  year  1816  he 
was  called  to  the  bar,  and  commenced  his  pro- 
fessional business  in  St  John.    In  1819  he 


married  Susan,  daughter  of  Lieut.-Col.  Morris 
Robinson,  formerly  Barrack-Master  General  at 
Gibraltar.  Mr.  Parker  was  appointed  to  the 
vacant  office  of  Recorder,  which  he  held  for 
four  or  five  years,  resigning  it  in  1829-'80.  In 
1826  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  as  one 
of  the  members  for  the  county  of  St.  John, 
and  held  the  seat  for  some  years,  not,  however, 
vrithout  contests  with  opposing  candidates. 
He  became  Solicitor-General  in  1828,*  and  as 
Attorney-General,  pro  tempore^  he  had  the 
management  of  the  celebrated  proceedings 
taken  against  John  Baker  for  hoisting  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  on  the  territory  in  pos- 
session of  Great  Britain,  but  claimed  by  the 
United  States,  pending  the  settlement  of  the 
Northeastern  Boundary  question  effected  by 
the  Ashburton  Treaty.  In  1884  a  vacancy  oc- 
curred in  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Justice  John  Murray  Bliss,  and 
he  was  then  elevated  to  the  bench.  How  Judge 
Parker  discharged  the  duties  which  now  de- 
volved upon  him  it  is  needless  to  say.  Judgp 
Parker's  accession  to  the  office  of  Chief  Justice 
was  so  recent,  that  his  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  that  office,  for  a  brief  period,  does  not  call 
for  special  remark.  As  a  member  of  society, 
the  heart  of  the  deceased  Chief  Justice  was  in 
every  good  work.  As  President  of  the  Bible 
Society,  for  a  very  long  period,  he  loved  to 
mark  the  growth  and  expansion  of  that  truly 
noble  Society,  whose  object  is  to  publish  the 
"Word  of  God,  "  without  note  or  comment,"  in 
all  the  languages  of  the  world,  and  to  supply  a 
copy  to  every  human  being.  He  watched,  as 
with  parental  fondness,  the  growth  of  the  So- 
ciety in  New  Brunswick,  discharging  the  deli- 
cate duties  which  devolved  upon  him  with  the 
utmost  assiduity  and  success. 

OBITUARIES— EuEOPEAN.—/Si^«.  1.— Cas- 
TELLAin,  Chevalier  Fobtunato  Pio,  a  celebrated 
Italian  artist  and  designer  in  jewelry,  died  at 
Rome.  His  name  had  become  noted  through- 
out Europe,  by  the  classic  taste  which  he  cus- 
played  in  adapting  the  designs  of  ancient 
Etruscan  artists  to  the  exigencies  of  modem 
jewelry.  His  studio  was  fdways  crowded  by 
foreigners,  and  his  classic  necklaces,  ear-rings, 
and  bracelets,  were  carried  to  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope as  trophies  of  Roman  taste. 
^  Jan,  2. — ^Thomson,  Richabd,  an  English  an- 
tiquarian, and  for  more  than  thirty  years  libra- 
rian of  the  London  Institute^ied  at  his  apart- 
ments there,  aged  70  years.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  number  of  published  works,  among  which 
were,  "  A  Faithful  Account  of  the  Processions 
and  Ceremonies  observed  in  the  Coronations  of 
the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England"  (1820); 
"The  Book  of  Life,  a  Bibliographical  Melody 
dedicated  to  the  Roxburghe  Club"  (1820); 
"The  Chronicles  of  London  Bridge"  (1827); 
"Illustrations  of  British  History"  (1828): 
"Tales  of  an  Antiquary"  (1828);  "Historical 
Essay  on  Magna  Charta "  (1829) ;  "Legends  of 
London  "  (1882) ;  and  a  catalogue  of  the  library. 

Jan,  8. — DoBSON,  John,  an  English  architect 
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of  much  celebrity,  died  at  Newcastle,  aged  77 
years.  He  was  born  at  Chirton,  near  North 
Shields,  and  early  evincing  some  artistic  talent, 
was  carefdlly  educated  for  the  profession  to 
which  he  devoted  his  life.  Soon  after  attaining 
his  minority  he  travelled  in  England  and  France, 
studying  church  architecture,  and  immediately 
after  his  return  entered  upon  his  work.  As 
his  reputation  began  to  extend  beyond  the 
imits  of  his  own  country,  he  was  cmled  upon 
to  design  houses,  churches,  and  castles,  in  other 

garts  of  England.  The  churches  built  from  Mr. 
►obson's  plans  were  numerous,  and  among 
them  may  be  mentioned  that  of  St.  Thomas, 
Newcastle;  the  Scottish  church  at  North 
Shields,  in  1818 ;  Gesmond  church,  at  Monk- 
wearmouth;  Lynn  church,  at  Warrington, 
Cheshire;  St  Stephen's,  South  Shields;  St. 
Mary's,  Jarrow,  and  St.  Mary's,  Rye  Hill ;  be- 
sides schools  built  cemeteries  laid  out,  etc 
The  restoration  of  Lambton  Castle  for  the  Earl 
of  Durham  affords  an  instance  of  his  inventive 
genius ;  the  graving-dock,  at  St  Peter's  ship- 
yard, his  talent  as  engineer,  and  the  Central 
Railway-station  at  New  Castle,  his  taste  and 
skill  as  a  designer.  Mr.  Dobson  was  also  em- 
ployed extensively  by  the  Government  on  the 
Custom-houses  at  Glasgow,  Newcastle,  and 
liverpooL  The  Royal  Arcade,  Newcastle, 
was  from  his  designs,  and  he  also  executed  sev- 
eral important  hydraulic  works.  The  result 
of  his  many  years  of  industry  and  devotion  to 
his  department  of  art,  will  long  afford  a  pleas- 
ing study  for  the  profession  in  which  he  had 
attained  the  front  rank. 

Jan.  9. — SzEMSBB,  Bebtalan,  a  Hungarian 
statesman  and  author,  died  at  Paris,  aged  58 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Borsod  County,  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  Miskolcz  and  Kaz- 
mark,  and  took  a  course  of  philosophical  and 
legal  studies  at  Patak  and  Presburg.  In  1836-'7 
he  travelled  over  a  large  portion  of  Europe,  and 
subsequently  held  various  public  oflSces  in  his 
native  country.  He  was  appointed  Minister  of 
the  Interior  in  the  Batthydnyi  cabinet,  being 
also  elected  representative  of  Borsod  in  the 
national  assembly  of  Pesth,  officiated  for  some 
months  as  commissary  of  the  revolutionary 
government  in  Upper  Hungary,  and  on  the 
declaration  of  independence  m  Debreczin,  was 
chojen  by  Kossuth  President  of  the  new  min- 
istry, with  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior.  He 
opposed  the  transfer  of  dictatorial  power  to 
Gfdrgey,  and  after  the  surrender  of  the  latter, 
escaped  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  resided  rmtil  his  deatii.  In 
exile  he  published,  besides  some  minor  writings, 
L.  Batthydnyi,  A.  Gargei,  und  L,  Kossuth^  and 
"  Hungary  from  1848  to  1860." 

Jan.  9. — DoD,  Robert  Pnipps,  compiler  of 
the  "Parliamentary  Companion,"  and  "Peer- 
age and  Baronetage,"  died  at  Nant  Issa-hall, 
near  Oswestry,  Shropshire,  from  the  effects  of 
an  accident  while  shooting. 

Jan,  10. — ^Ilchestkr,  William  Thomas  Hor- 
HEB  Fox-Stbanowats,  fourth  Earl  of,  died  at 


Melbury-house,  Dorset,  aged  69  years.  He 
was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  be- 
fore quitting  the  University  entered  the  diplo- 
matic service.  In  1816  he  was  attached  to  the 
embassy  at  St  Petersburg ;  at  Constantinople, 
1820;  and  at  Naples,  1822.  In  1824  he  was 
appointed  attach^  at  the  Hague;  in  1825  secre- 
tary of  legation  at  Florence;  in  1828  held  the 
same  office  at  Naples ;  in  1832  was  secretary  of 
embassy  at  Vienna ;  in.  1835  was  under-Secre- 
.  tary  of  State  at  the  Foreign  Office;  and  en?oy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  from  August,  1840,  to 
1840,  when  he  retired  upon  a  pension.  He  was 
a  man  of  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  displayed 
a  great  fondness  for  horticultural  pursuits. 

Jan,  10. — Camebox,  Rev.  Chablks  Kichabd, 
rector  of  Swaby,  died  at  Swaby,  Lincolnshire, 
aged  85  years.  He  was  educated  'at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
sermons  and  j)amphlets,  among  which  are 
"Lectures  on  Confirmations;"  "A  Sermon  on 
the  Death  of  Nelson ;"  "  Sayings  and  Doings  of 
Popery;"  "A  Letter  to  Mr.  Whitmore  on  the 
Com  Laws;"  "A  Pamphlet  on  the  Sabbath 
Question,  addressed  to  Archbishop  Whately;" 
"Parochial  Sermons;"  "On  the  Antichrist  of 
St.  John;"  "On  the  Revolutions  of  1848 ;"  and 
a  "  Poem  on  the  New  Moral  World  against  So- 
cialism." 

Jan.  15. — ^HoABC,  Venerable  Citables  James, 
Archdeacon  of  Surrey,  died  at  Goldstone,  aged 
83  years.  He  was  privately  educated,  and  vas 
admitted  a  pensioner  of  St.  John's  Coll(^ 
Cambridge,  irom  which  he  graduated  with  high 
honors  in  1803.  In  1806*  he  was  elected  a  Fel- 
low of  his  College,  and  the  following  year  was 
presented  to  the  Vicarage  of  BlMidford  Fomm, 
m  Dorsetshire,  and  in  1821  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Godstone.  In  1829  he  was  promoted  to  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Winchester ;  and  in  1831  to  a 
canonry  in  that  cathedral.  In  1847  he  was 
translated  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Srarey, 
which  he  resigned  in  1860,  on  account  of  fil- 
ing health,  consequent  upon  his  great  age. 
Among  his  many  publications  may  be  men- 
tioned: "Seven  Charges  as  Ardideaoon  of 
Winchester,  with  Notes ;"  "  The  OonrBe  of  W- 
vine  Judgments ;  eight  Lectures,  principally  m 
reference  to  the  Present  Time&  and  the  impend- 
ing Pestilence"  (1832);  "Memoir,  with  Re- 
mains of  the  Rev.  Charles  John  PateRon;"* 
"  Tendency  of  Principles  in  Tracts  for  the 
Times"  (1841) ;  "Baptism,  or  the. Ministration 
of  Public  Baptism  of  Infants,  to  be  read  in  the 
Church,  Scripturally  illustrated  and  expUined ;" 
"  Holy  Scriptures  and  Essays,"  besides  many 
other  sennons  and  theological  essays. 

Jan,  15.— RrrcniE,  Leftoh,  an  English  editor 
and  novelist,  formerly  one  of  the  editors  of 
"Chambers'  Cydopcedia,"  died  atEdinborgh, 
aged  64  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Greenock, 
and  early  entered  a  banking-house  in  his  native 
town,  but  subsequentiy  went  to  London,  where 
he  became  an  author  by  profession,  editingm 
succession, "  The  Englishmap's  Magazine,"  "The 
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Era,"  and  "  The  Indian  News."  He  also  edited 
the  "Library  of  Romance,"  and  wrote  the 
letter-press  for  "Turner's  Annual  Tour"  and 
"Heath's  Picturesque  Annual,"  to  collect  ma- 
terials for  which  he  made  annual  journeys  over 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  Ho  edited  twelve 
volumes  of  these  works,  and  published  in  the 
mean  time  novels  entitled  "  The  Magician"  and 
"  Schinderhannes,  the  Robber  of  iSie  Rhine." 
Hesides  several  other  novels,  he  published  in 
1857  "  "Weary-foot  Common,"  and  the  follow- 
ing year,  "Winter  Evening  Sketches  and  Es- 
says." 

Jan.  18. — ^Nkilson,  James  Beatjmont,  civil 
engineer,  died  at  Queenshill,  aged  72  years.  He 
was  a  native  of  Shettleston,  near  Glasgow,  and 
was  brought  up  as  a  working  mechanic,  though 
not  without  some  educational  advantages. 
Some  accidental  circumstances  led  him  in  the 
course  of  his  studies  and  experiments  to  direct 
his  attention  to  the  process  of  smelting  iron, 
and  after  much  perseverance  he  ultimately 
satisfied  himself  that  a  vastly  increased  and 
improved  action  of  the  artificial  blast  employed 
in  furnaces  could  be  obtained  by  heating  the 
air  in  its  paasage  from  the  blowing  cylinder 
into  the  furnace,  and  thus  resulted  the  hot-, 
blast,  a  process  which  completely  revolution- 
ized the  iron  trade. 

Jan.  21. — HuMPiTREYs,  William,  a  skilful  line 
engraver,  died  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  aged  71 
years.  He  was  formerly  from  Philadelphia,  from 
whence  he  went  to  London,  where  he  engraved 
many  fine  pic^res,  including  "  Sancho  and  the 
Duchess,"  by  Leslie,  %nd  "Young  Lambton," 
by  Lawrence. 

Jan.  22. — Boxifaoe,  J.  (X.  B.  Saintine), 
author  of  Ficeiola^  died  at  Paris,  aged  66  years. 
He  was  exceedingly  successful  as  a  writer,  and 
his  name  is  enduringly  connected  with  several 
most  popular  pieces,  especially  VOun  et  la 
Pacha  and  Riche  d" Amour.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  Honorary  President  of  the 
Soci^t^  des  Gens  de  Lettres. 

Jaj^  23. — Charbas,  Jean  Baptiste  Adolphe. 
a  French  republican  soldier,  statesman,  ana 
author,  died  an  exile  in  Belgium,  aged  55  years. 
He  was  a  native  of  Pfidsburg,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Meurthe,  took  part  in  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1830,  was  promoted  in  1833  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant,  and  for  writing  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  "National"  on  military  affairs  which 
gave  umbrage  to  the  Government,  was  sent  to 
Algeria.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  on  the 
battle-fields  as  well  as  in  the  training  of  native 
troops  and  the  colonization  of  the  country. 
After  the  Revolution  of  1848,  he  became  imder- 
Secretary  of  State  and  representative  for  the 
department  of  Puy  de  D6me.  ^  He  was  one  of 
the  chief  pillars  of  the  Republican  Government, 
and  a  victim  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  December  2, 
1851.  In  January,  1852,  he  was  transported  to 
Belgium,  but  two  years  after  was  expelled  from 
thence  at  the  request  of  Napoleon,  whom  he  had 
ilenounced  on  many  occasions.  Since  December, 
1857,  however,  he  has  been  permitted  to  reside 


there.  He  was  the  author  of  Histoire  de  la 
Campagne  de  1816,  published  in  1857,  and  Lee 
Troie  MarkMux  de  France  (1853).  The  former 
work  is  not  allowed  to  enter  France. 

Jan.  81. — White,  Robebt  Meadows,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  Rector  of  Slimbridge,  near  Stonehouse, 
Gloncestershire,  and  an  author  of  some  note, 
died  at  the  rectory,  aged  67  years.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Magdalen  College  in  1819,  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1821,  priest  in  1822,  and  in  1882  bo 
caroe  college  tutor,  holding  the  office  for  several 
years.  In  1884  he  was  elected  Rawlinson  Pro- 
fessor of  Anglo-Saxon,  and  was  vice-president 
of  his  college  in  1888.  At  that  time  he  enjoyed 
the  character  of  domestio  historian  and  anti- 
quary of  his  college,  besides  being  the  chief 
authority  in  the  English  language.  With  all 
Ins  other  literary  labor,  he  assumed  the  editing 
of  the  poem  "Ormulum,"  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  a  work  which  he  had  in  hand* 
nearly  twenty  yeai?s;  and  in  order  to  do  full 
justice  to  that  portion  containing  Danish  ex- 
pressions, and  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  Danish 
language,  he  visited  Denmark  in  1887.  Dr. 
White  was  a  correspondent  of  most  of  the 
English  philologists,  Dr.  Bosworth,  Benjamin 
Thorpe,  Mr.  Gamett,  and  others. 

Jan.  81. — ^Falconer,  Hugh,  M.  D.,  an  emi- 
nent British  naturalist,  and  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  London,  died  at  his  residence  in 
Park  Crescent,  aged  55  years.  He  was  educa- 
ted at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  in  1826 
went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  entered  upon  and 
completed  his  medical  studies.  Subsequently 
he  entered  the  East  India  Company's  service  as 
asfflstant-surgeon,  where  his  acquisitions  in  the 
study  of  botany  won  for  him  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  botanical  gardens  at  Serampore, 
and  latterly  at  Calcutta.  In  this  occupation 
(with  the  exception  of  the  usual  ftirlough  to 
Europe)  he  passed  twenty  years  of  his  useful 
and  valuable  life,  returning  to  England  with 
shattered  health  about  two  years  ago,  to  pursue 
the  same  career  with  unabated  ardor.  In  the 
domain  of  Indian  botany  he  may  be  said  to 
have  created  the  teas  of  Assam,  the  first  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  transfer  the  tea-plant  of 
China  to  a  foreign  region.  But  perhaps  the 
most  striking  of  Dr.  Falconer's  discoveries  were 
those  in  the  department  of  palceontology,  where 
he  might  be  considered  almost  equal  to  the 
Cuviers,  the  Owens,  and  the  Lyells.  From  the 
lowest  range  of  the  Himalayas  he  made,  ar- 
ranged, described,  and  carried  to  England  the 
largest  collection  of  fossilized  organic  remains 
wMch  was  ever  made.  In  this  pursuit  he  trav- 
elled extensively,  and  but  a  few  months  previ- 
ous to  his  death  he  inspected  the  caves  of  Gib- 
raltar, in  which  he  found  the  fossilized  bones 
of  man  with  those  of  mastodons,  elephants,  etc 
Dr.  Falconer  was  a  thorough  master  of  geology, 
botany,  and  zoology,  was  well  versed  in  eth- 
nology and  archaeology,  and  was  both  a  classi- 
cal and  oriental  scholar.  Among  his  nublished 
works  are  "  Fauna  Antiqua  Sivalonis,  being  the 
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Fossil  Zoology  of  the  Sewalik  Hills  in  the  North 
of  India,"  and  a  "  Descriptive  Catalogne  of  the 
Fossil  Remains  of  Yertebrata  in  the  Masenm  of 
Bengal"  He  was  also  a  large  oontribntor  to 
the  Geological  and  Philosophical  Transactions. 

Jan.  — . — ^BoTJiLLET,  M.,  French  lexicographer 
and  author,  died  in  Paris,  aged  66  years.  Dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  was  professor 
of  literature  in  the  University  of  Paris.  In  1 840 
he  was  named  Principal  of  the  College  Bourbon 
(now  Lyo6e  Bonaparte),  and  held  that  post  un- 
til some  disturbance  by  the  students,  which  he 
irxffectually  tried  to  quiet,  caused  him  to  be  re- 
moved. In  1850,  however,  he  received  com- 
pensation in  being  named  honorary  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  University,  Inspector  of  the 
Academy  of  Paris,  and  subsequently  Inspector 
General  of  Public  Instruction.  So  far  back  as 
1826  he  published  his  "  Dictionnaire  Classique 
de  rAntiquit*  8acr6  et  Profane,"  on  the  plan 
of  Lempriere.  His  "  Historical  and  Geographi- 
cal Dictionary  "  appeared  in  1842,  in  one  volume 
stout  8vo,  and  containing  more  than  two  thou- 
sand pages,  double  columns,  closely  but  legibly 
printed.  This  was  at  once  accepted  as  the  best 
book  of  the  kind  that  had  appeared  in  France, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  if  a  more  concise  and 
satisfactory  work  of  reference  exists  in  any  lan- 
guage. In  Paris  Bouillet's  book  was  recom- 
mended by  the  University,  and  adopted  by  men 
of  letters  and  men  of  the  world;  and  at  the 
present  moment  it  may  be  found  in  almost 
every  counting-house  and  on  almost  every 
writing-desk  in  that  city.  Though  it  had  been 
approved  by  the  Ajchbishop  of  Paris,  it  was 
attacked  in  the  Ultramontane  "Univers; "  and, 
to  his  great  surprise  and  regret,  M.  Bouillet 
found  that  his  inofTensive  book  was  included  in 
the  Index  Expurgatorius.  He  made  a  journey 
to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  remonstrating  or 
explaining,  and  succeeded  not  only  in  removing 
the  interdict,  but  in  getting  the  approval  of  the 
Holy  See.  It  is  understood  that  the  "  Diction- 
naire"  has  gone  through  eighteen  editions. 
The  "  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences,  des  Lettres,  et 
des  Arts,"  has  also  gone  through  several  edi- 
tions. 

Jan,  — . — ^RoMANi,  Signor  Feux,  an  Ital- 
ian librettist,  died  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
aged  75  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Genoa, 
and  was  one  of  the  few  whose  poetry  has  ob- 
tained celebrity  apart  from  the  musical  associ- 
ations with  which  it  was  connected.  His* most 
successful  productions  were  the  librettos  of  the 
operas  Norma  and  DElmr  d^ Amove. 

Feb,  1.— Gbanokk,  Riohabd  Duoabd,  F.  R.  S.. 
an  eminent  medical  author  and  lecturer,  died 
at  Highgate,  London,  aged  63  years.  He  was 
formerly  Lecturer  on  Physics  and  Structural 
Anatomy  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital.  He  was 
the  author  of  "  Elements  of  General  Anatomy, 
containing  an  Outline  of  the  Organization  of 
the  Human  Body  "  (1829) ;  "  Observations  on 
the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Spinal 
Cord  "  (London,  1837) ;  "  Observations  on  the 
Cultivation  of  Organic  Science,"  and  "Sanitary 


Report  on  Epidemic  Cholera,  as  it  prevailed  ii 
London,  in  1848-'49." 

Feb,  12. — NOBTHUMBBBLAXD,  AxOBIlNOSr  PfiB- 

OT,  fourth  Duke  of,  K.  G.,  and  an  Admiral  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  born  December  15, 1792 ;  died  at 
Alnwick  Castle,  Northumberland,  February  12, 
1865.    He  was  descended  through  tiie  female 
line  from  the  ancient  family  oi  Percys,  was 
educated   at  Eton  College,  entered  the  naval 
service  in  1805,  and  in  1809,  as  midshipman  of 
the  Hydra,  commanded  a  gunboat  in  coSpera- 
tion  with  the  Spanish  patriots  on  the  coast  of 
Andalusia.    As  acting  captain  of  the  Caledo- 
nia, he  took  part  in  a  partial  action  with  the 
French  fleet  off  Toulon  in  1813,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  taking  of  Genoa,  in  1814.    He  be- 
came commander  in  March,  1814 ;  captm  in 
August,  1816 ;  rear-admiral  on  the  reserved  list 
in  November,  1850;  vice-admiral  July,  1857; 
and  admiral  in  October,  1862.   In  1816,  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  second  duke,  his  father,  he 
was  called  to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  title 
of  Baron  Prudhoe,  of  Pmdhoe  Castle.    But  he 
had  no  taste  for  public  life,  and  he  employed 
his  energies  in  travelling  in  the  East,  where  he 
found  abundant   opportunities  to  gratify  his 
taste  for  the  higher  pursuits  of  arch»ology  and 
for  researches  into  the  early  history  of  nations. 
Several  Coptic  manuscripts,  as  well  as  sculp- 
tures and  coins  of  various  countries,  were  col- 
lected by  him    during   his   travels,  and  the 
national  collections  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in 
the  British  and  other  Museums  are  greatly  in- 
debted to  his  liberality.    In  recognition  of  his 
contributions  to  the  ad^ncement  of  literature 
and  the  interests  of  art,  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford conferred  on  him  in  1841  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.  C.  L.    He  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians 
of  London,  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
and  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.    He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Copenhagen,    a   Director  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  President  of  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution.    In  1847  he  suc- 
ceeded hig  brother  in  the  titles  and  possessions 
of  his  ancestors,  and  from  that  time  devoted 
liberally  of  his  abundant  resources  to  the  in- 
terests of  church  and  charitable  institutions^  as 
well  as  to  those  of  science  and  literature.    Par- 
ticularly was  hd  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  sailor,  and  in  1856  was  completed  at  his 
expense  the  Sailors'  Home,  at  North  Shields. 
On  the    formation  of   the  Derby  cabinet  in 
1852,  the  late  Duke  became  the  first  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  remained  in  the  Cabinet 
until  the  breaking  up  of  the  (government  in 
December  of  that  year.    On  taking  office  he 
was  made  Privy  Councillor,  and,  in  the  same 
year,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.    In  1857  a  hand- 
some quarto  volume  was  produced  under  his 
auspices,  for  private  distribution,  containing  a 
series  of  architectural  illustrations  of  the  an- 
tiquities of  the   county  of  Northumberland, 
with  descriptive  letter- press  and  tables  of  the 
descent  of  the  Percy  femUy.    An  inustrat«d 
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edition  of  his  valnable  Eg^tian  Mnsenm,  by  an 
able  Egyptologist,  was  in  forwardness  at  the 
time  of  Ills  decease.  He  acquired  in  1856,  at 
Rome,  the  famous  Camnccini  collection,  the 
most  valuable  gallery  which,  for  many  years. 
has  been  permitted  to  leave  Italy,  consisting  of 
seventy-four  paintings,  and  which  are  described 
by  Waagen  in  the  supplement  to  his  "  Galleries 
of  Art  in  Great  Britain."  Having  no  issue,  the 
Duke  is  succeeded  by  his  cousin  the  Earl  of 
Beverley. 

Feb,  — \ — Pacha,  Pie  Mehemet,  a  negro 
Turkish  admiral,  died  at  Eyoub,  Turkey. 

March  17. — ^Mathieui  M.  (de  la  Dr6me),  a 
French  meteorologist  and  author,  died  at  Re- 
main, Prance,  aged  57  years.  He  was  in  early 
life  an  ardent  politician,  and  professed  the  more 
advanced  doctrines  of  democracy.  Some  time 
previous  to  the  Revolution  of  1848,  he,  in  con- 
junction with  a  few  friends  of  like  views, 
formed  at  Remain  an  association  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  the  Athenee  de  Belles  Lettres^ 
but  the  ideas  promulgated  there  proving  in- 
compatible with  the  existing  institutions,  his 
con&rences  were  prohibited  and  the  lecture- 
ropm  ^ut  up.  He  then  founded  a  journal  in 
which  he  advocated  the  socialist  doctrines 
which  formed  the  staple  of  his  teaching  in  the 
Atheuffium.  When  the  Republic  was  pro- 
ol^med,  the  Department  of  the  Dr6me  elected 
M.  Mathieu  to  the  National  Assembly,  and  he 
was  reelected  in  1849.  On  the  night  of  the 
coup  d'etat  he  was  arrested.  Banished  from 
France,  he  first  took  up  his  residence  in  Bel- 
gium, and  subsequently  in  Ohamb^ry,  where  he 
grave  up  politics  and  devoted  himself  to  science. 
He  invented  a  musket  revolver,  and  extracted 
a  gas  from  resin  with  which  he  made  some  ex- 
periments at  Marseilles.  The  latter  portion  of 
his  life  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
meteorology,  and  the  publication  of  his  al- 
manacs. These  had  an  immense  circulation, 
some  of  the  predictions  concerning  the  weather 
being  so  strikingly  verified  that  among  the 
lower  classes  he  was  considered  a  prophet. 

March  20. — Troton,  Oonstaihinb,  a  distin- 
guished French  artist,  died  in  Paris,  aged  52 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Sevres,  rtudied 
under  Riocreux,  exhibited  for  the  first  time 
in  1883,  and  worked  uninterruptedly  until 
worn  down  by  fatigue  and  over-exertion.  He 
was  the  rival  of  Londseer  and  Rosa  Bonheur. 
His  "Boeufs  an  Labour,"  "Return  from  the 
Farm,"  and  "Startmg  for  Market,"  will  hand 
down  his  name  to  posterity  as  an  animal 
Pinter  of  the  first  order  of  merit.  He  left  a 
large  fortune. 

March  24. — ^Kiss,  Prof.  Kabl  August,  a 
German  sculptor,  died  in  Berlin,  aged  68  years. 
He  was  a  native  of  Silesia,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  became  a  pupil  of  Ranch  at  the  Academy 
of  Berlin.  The  group  of  the  Amazon  and  the 
Tiger  first  brought  him  into  notice.  Among  his 
other  principal  works  are  a  statue  of  Frederic 
the  Great,  two  of  Frederic  William  IH.,  and  St 
Michael  overUux>wing  the  Dragon. 


March  — . — ScfHOTT,  Dr.  H.,  Director  of  the 
Botanical  and  Geological  Garden  at  SchOn- 
brunn,  near  Vienna,  died  there.  He  travelled 
extensively  in  the  Brazils  early  in  this  cen- 
tury, and  had  published  many  sterling  workn 
upon  those  branches  of  science  which  he  cult! 
vated. 

April  1. — ^Pasta,  Madame  Giuditta,  an  emi- 
nent opera-singer^  died  at  her  villa  near  Lake 
Gomo,  Italy,  ajged  66  years.  A  Jewess  by  biith, 
her  first  musical  education  was  derived  from 
the  maUre  de  chapelle  of  Como  Cathedral.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  she  became  a  pupil  at  the 
Milan  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  five  or  six 
years  later  she  came  out  at  the  Venice  and 
Milan  Operas.  In  1821  she  appeared  on  the 
Paris  stage,  and  in  the  following  year  she  sang 
at  Verona  to  the  members  of  the  Congress. 
From  1824  to  1880  is  generally  considered  to 
have  been  the  most  bruliant  period  of  her  ca- 
reer. Managers  fought  and  masters  composed 
for  her.  Bellini  composed  "Norma"  and  the 
"  Sonnambula "  that  she  might  sing  in  them, 
and  for  her  Pacini  wrote  his  "  Niobe."  Her  face 
was  not  prepossessing,  neither  could  her  voice 
be  compared  to  that  of  many  other  celebrated 
fflugers  of  that  time  and  of* the  present  day; 
but  the  sense  of  the  beautiM  was  so  strong 
within  her,  so  tenacious  was  her  determination 
to  attain  to  a  high  position  in  her  art,  that  it 
conquered  every  thing ;  and  in  spite  of  failures 
in  Italy  and  France,  which  embittered  the  com- 
mencement of  her  career,  she  succeeded  in  plac- 
ing herself  at  the  head  of  that  band  of  illus- 
trious artists  which  it  is  hard  to  believe  will 
ever  be  surpassed  or  even  equaUed.  The  ex- 
tent of  her  voice  was  remarkable.  In  her 
prime  she  is  said  to  have  had  the  frill  range  of 
two  and  a  half  octaves.  It  must  be  nearly  &irty 
years  since  she  left  the  stage,  but  she  once  after- 
wards quitted  her  Como  retreat  to  sing  at  St. 
Petersburg,  for  a  very  large  remuneration. 

April  11.— WiTHEEiNQTON,  "W.  F.,  an  Eng- 
lish painter  of  much  note,  died  in  London, 
aged  79  years.  In  1805  he  became  a  student 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1811  exhibited 
at  the  British  Institution  a  picture  of  *^  Tintem 
Abbey."  He  became  an  A.  R.  A.,  and  in  1880 
and  in  the  following  year  exhibited  the  **  Corn- 
Field."  Among  hjs  best  pictures  are  some 
which  have  figure  subjects;  of  these  "The 
Hop-Garden^"  which  forms  part  of  the  Sheep- 
shank^s  gifrs,  now  at  South  Kensington,  is  per- 
haps the  best.  Among  other  paintings  of  note 
are  "The  Stepping  Stones,"  "John  Gilpm," 
"Sancho  Panza,"  and  "Don  Quixote."  In 
1840  he  was  made  R.  A. 

April  14. — Gbesslt,  Asmand,  a  celebrated 
Swiss  geologist,  died  near  Berne,  in  the  52d 
year  of  his  age.  Born  near  Laufen,  he  began 
to  roam  about  in  the  mountains  and  valleys  of 
the  Jura  almost  as  soon  as  he  could  stand  on 
his  feet  At  Strasburg,  where  he  went  to  study 
medicine,  he  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Geological  Congress,  and  began  to  love  this 
science,  to  which  he  afterw.vd  entirely  devoted 
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himself,  and  in  which  he  soon  distinguished 
himself  so  mnch  as  to  be  ondisputedlj  the  first 
aathority  in  geological  questions  of  the  Jnra 
Mountains.  His  work  on  the  Solothnm  Jura, 
published  by  him  and  his  friends  Desor  and 
Agassiz,  at  once  established  him  as  such.  Un- 
selfish to  a  point  which  became  imprudent,  he 
practised  his  science  for  the  sake  of  science  alone. 
Buried  among  the  clay  and  stones  of  the  moun- 
taiiLS,  hammering,  digging,  and  scratching  for 
days  together,  he  oared  for  nothing  else,  and 
was  entirely  oblivious  of  any  claims  of  society 
on  him.  Gressly's  geological  studies  for  the 
piercing  of  the  Hauenstein  gave  evidence  of  a 
truly  admirable  penetration  and  sagacity ;  with 
the  greatest  accuracy  he  pointed  out  the  depth 
of  the  different  beds  and  strata.  K  his  advice 
had  been  followed  in  every  particular  and  his 
warning  been  listened  to,  the  terrible  catas- 
trophe in  the  Hauenstein  tunnel,  which  cost  so 
many  lives,  would  not  have  happened.  His 
services  in  the  building  of  the  Jura  Kail  way  were 
equally  great  Some  years  later  he  accom- 
panied his  friend  Desor  to  the  Mediterranean, 
for  the  purpose  of  scientific  examinations,  and 
another  friend  and  well-known  natural  phUoso- 
Dher,  Prof.  Karl  Vogt,  in  his  voyage  to  Iceland, 
Norway,  etc. 

April  16. — ^LuoA^  Samuel,  editor  of  the  Lon- 
don "Morning  Star,"  died  in  London,  aged  54 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Brighton,  a  man  of 
fine  abilities  and  earnest  convictions,  and  thor- 
oughly identified  with  the  Liberal  party  in  Eng- 
land. "Well  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  public 
affairs,  his  party  possessed  in  him  an  able  and 
untiring  champion,  while  at  the  same  time  his 
catholic  spirit  and  amiable  temper  rendered 
him  more  than  popular  with  all  who  knew  him. 
He  was  identified  with  all  the  social  reforms  of 
his  time.  He  founded  the  Manchester  Public 
Schools  Association,  after  the  plan  of  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  systems — ^not  without  op- 
position. He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Anti-Oorn-Law  League.  He  helped  to  repeal 
the  narrow-minded  restrictions  on  the  publish- 
ing of  English  newspapers,  and  took  an  active 
pcSt  in  the  formation  and  direction  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Defence  Association,  which  had  its 
origin  in  the  attempt  of  the  House  of  Lords 
to  control  the  taxation  of  the  country,  and 
its  reward  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
Commons.  He  was  also  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  Emancipation  Society.  During  the  late 
war  between  the  North  and  South,  he  was  a 
warm  supporter  of  our  Government,  uphold- 
ing it  with  earnest  vigor  through  much  opposi- 
tion. Mr.  Lucas  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr. 
Bright,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Cob- 
don. 

April  24.  —  MiroHELL,  John  Mitohell, 
KnigLt  of  the  Order  of  Leopold,  and  Belgian 
Consul-General  for  Scotiand,  di^  near  Edin- 
burgh, aged  70  years.  He  received  a  good 
education  at  the  Polmont  School,  and  was 
afterwards  sent  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
For  nearly  fifty  years  he  was  in  business  as  a 


merchant  of  Leith,  and  was  for  a  great  part  of 
the  time  Belgian  Consul-General;  but  these 
duties,  discharged  in  the  most  energetic  manner, 
still  left  him  time,  which  he  devoted  to  litera- 
ture and  archsBology.  He  was  deeply  versed 
in  archaeological  science,  *and  had  an  accnrato 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  natural  his- 
tory, mineralogy,  and  kindred  sciences,  and 
was  also  familiar  with  most  of  the  langnages 
of  the  Continent  He  contributed  many  inter- 
esting papers  to  the  Antiquarian  and  oUier  so- 
cieties  with  which  he  was  connected,  besides 
preparing  several  works  for  the  press,  among 
which  was  a  quarto  volume,  published  in  1868, 
giving  illustrations  of  the  Runic  literature  of 
Scandinavia,  with  translations  in  Danish  and 
English  of  the  inscriptions  found  in  the  momid 
at  Mesehowe,  Orkney,  which  was  opened  in 
1861.  He  was  also  the  author  of  an  elaborate 
work  on  *'The  Herring;  its  Na^ral  Histoiy 
and  National  Importance.^' 

AprU  24. — ^Russia,  Nicholas  Aieiasdbo- 
TTTOH,  CzAEEwiTOH  o^  eldest  SOU  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  XL,  and  the  Empress  Marui 
and  heir-apparent  to  the  imperial  throne,  died 
at  Nice,  France,  aged  21  years.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  fine  scholarslup,  but  having  a 
delicate  constitution,  unlike  his  fether  and 
grandfather,  he  displayed  no  predilection  for  a 
military  life ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  conrse,  he  was 
oflScially  connected  with  the  army,  holduig  a 
high  rank,  not  only  in  the  Russian  armj,  bnt 
in  the  Prussian  also.  The  betrothal  of  the 
Grand  Duke  to  the  Princess  Dagmar,  second 
daughter  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Denm^, 
took  place  in  October  last,  at  Copenhagen,  and 
was  afterwards  ratified  by  a  decree  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  in  accordance  with  a  law  es- 
tablished by  Alexander  I.  The  Grand  Me 
had  long  suffered  with  what  was  believed  to  be 
a  rheumatic  affection,  and  for  this  a  short  resi- 
dence in  the  south  of  Europe  was  proposed  by 
his  physicians ;  but  the  expected  relief  was  not 
obtained,  and  he  survived  only  a  few  weeba. 

April  25.  —  Kmett,  Gen.  Geoeok  (Ismafl 
Pacha),  an  oflScer  of  the  Imperial  TnrMsh,  and 
the  late  Hungarian  armies,  died  suddenly  in 
London,  aged  51  years.  He  was  a  native  of 
Hungary,  and  the  son  of  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man ;  was  educated  at  the  Protestant  College 
at  Eperies,  and  the  Protestant  Lyceum  of  Pres- 
burg,  where  he  contended  for  a  scholarship  m 
a  German  university,  and  was  successfiiL  la 
consequence,  however,  of  an  error  ok.  the  p«i 
of  the  clerk  of  the  committee  with  whom  the 
decision  rested,  the  reward  was  bestowed  on 
another  person  of  the  same  name.  This  ms- 
appointment  drove  him  to  the  army,  where  his 
rapid  advancement  proved  his  faithftilness  to 
duty.  On  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  be- 
tween Austria  and  Hungary,  be  received  the 
command  of  a  battalion  in  the  Hangarian  array, 
and  won  himself  great  honor.  Subsequent^ 
he  was  made  general,  and  appointed  to  tlie 
command  of  a  detached  division,  with  wnicn 
he  routed  the  Austrians  at  Csoraa.    When  m 
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Turks  were  threatened  with  war  by  Austria 
and  Prassia,  because  of  their  hospitality  to  the 
Hungarian  exiles.  Gen.  Kmety  attached  him- 
self to  the  Turkish  service.  In  1851  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  haying  no  means  at  his 
command,  studied  musie^  in  order  to  qualify 
himself  for  giving  lessons.  But  the  outbreak 
of  the  Eastern  war  led  him  back  to  his  true 
vocation.  He  again  offered  his  services  to  the 
Turks,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  a  division 
during  the  blockade  of  Kars,  under  the  name 
of  Ma^ar  Ismail  Pacha,  inflicting  on  the  Rus- 
sians one  of  the  most  sanguine  defeats  they  sus- 
tained during  the  whole  war.  For  his  gallant 
services  in  ttiis  campaign  he  was  named  lieu- 
tenant-general, and  decorated.  The  massacres 
of  Syria  next  called  him  into  the  field.  He  was 
placed  in  command  of  a  division,  and  arrived 
just  in  time  to  put  a  stop  to  further  disorders. 
Soon  after,  he  retired  to  England,  with  a  liberal 
pension. 

April  27. — Phillimobe,  John  Geobgb,  an 
English  legal  and  historical  writer  of  great 
ability,  died  at  his  residence  at  Shiplake  House, 
Oxfordshire,  aged  56  years.  He  was  educated 
at  Westminster  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1882. 
In  1851  he  was  made  Queen's  counsel,  and 
from  1862  to  1857  represented  Leominster 
in  Parliament.  He  was  the  author  of  sev- 
eral legal  and  political  works,  among  which 
may  be  named  "Legal  Reform,"  "A  History 
of  the  Law  of  Evidence,"  "  An  Introduction  to 
the  Study  and  History  of  Roman  Law,"  "  Lec- 
tores  on  Jurisprudence  and  Canon  Law," 
"Principles  and  Maxims  of  Jurisprudence," 
and  "Private  Law  among  the  Romans."  In 
1863  he  produced  the  first  volume  of  "The 
History  of  England  during  the  Reign  of  George 
in^"  which  is  unfortunately  left  incomplete  by 
his  death. 

April  28. — CuNABD,  Sir  Samtjel,  Bart.,  died 
in  Prince's  Gardens,  aged  77  years.  He  was  for 
many  years  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Cunard  & 
Co.j  to  whose  enterprise  and  ability  the  present 
rapid  steam  communication  between  England 
and  this  country  is  mainly  owing.  In  recogni- 
tion of  these  services  he  was  made  a  baronet  in 
1859. 

April  28. — ^WnxiAMS,  "Wiluam,  M.  P.,  a  lead- 
ing liberal  politician  and  writer,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, Park  Square,  Regent's  Park,  aged  76 
years.  He  was  descended  from  a  good  yeoman's 
fiaanily,  and  his  education  was  necessarily  ob- 
tained under  great  difiSculties.  These  diffi- 
culties were  so  much  felt  by  him  in  after-life, 
that  he  took  a  roecial  interest  in  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
'^tion  among  the  middle  classes.  In  1846  he 
brought  this  subject  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, upon  whidi  a  commission  of  inquiry 
was  issued,  and  in  1848  he  made  frirther 
efiorts  by  publishing  a  letter  to  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, ilrst  Lord  of  Uie  Treasury,  on  the  report 
of  the  "  oommisrfoners  who  had  been  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  in  Wales," 


followed  in  December  by  a  letter  on  its  then 
defective  state.  Having  commenced  business 
as  a  clerk  in  a  warehouse  in  London,  he  rose  by 
his  own  efforts  to  a  high  position,  and  subse- 
quently set  up  an  establishment  upon  his  own 
account,  where  he  made  in  time  a  comfortable 
fortune.  About  the  year  1820  he  became  in- 
terested in  politics,  and  not  long  after  was  a 
member  of  the  common  council  for  his  ward. 
In  1885  he  was  returned  to  that  assembly  for 
the  city  of  Coventry.  In  1847  he  retired  from 
business  and  spent  some  time  travelling  through 
the  United  States.  In  July,  1850,  a  vacancy 
occurred  for  the  borough  of  Lambeth,  and  Mr. 
"Williams  was  returned ;  he  was  also  reelected 
in  1852  and  in  1857,  representing  that  borough 
until  his  death. 

April  30. — Ollendorff,  H.  G.,  Ph.  D.,  gram- 
marian and  linguist,  died  in  Paris,  aged  60  years. 
He  was  a  German  Jew,  of  unprepossessing  ap- 
pearance. His  method  of  teaching  French  and 
German  was  both  popular  and  successful.  His 
books  had  an  immense  sale  both  in  Europe  and 
this  country,  and,  as  he  was  his  own  publisher, 
his  income  was  very  .large. 

April  — . — Stxtller,  M.,  a  celebrated  archi- 
tect in  Prussia,  died  at  Berlin,  aged  64  years. 
He  was  a  native  of  Berlin,  and  a  pupil  of  Skin- 
kel,  with  whom  he  remained  until  he  had  at- 
twned  his  80th  year.  Having  obtained  the 
patronage  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  he  undertook 
and  executed,  between  the  years  1840  and  1850, 
an  immense  number  of  important  constructions. 
Besides  a  vast  number  of  private  residences,  he 
built  the  Council  Chamber  of  Perleberg,  the 
new  Winter  Palace  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  Bourse 
of  Berlin,  and  that  of  Frankfort,  and  the  new 
Berlin  Museum,  which  ranks  first  among  his 
works.  He  built  several  churches,  added  new 
apartments  to  the  palace  at  Potsdam,  finished 
the  gardens  of  Sans  Souci,  erected  the  palace 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
in  Berlin,  and  yet  found  time  to  make  an  im- 
mense number  of  designs  for  goldsmiths'  work 
and  porcelain.  In  1835,  in  conjunction  with 
M,  Stack,  he  published  a  volume  entitled  "De- 
signs for  Cabinet  Work." 

April  — .— PioooLAs,  KiOHOLAs,  a  Greek 
litterateur,  died  at  Paris,  aged  72  years.  He 
was  a  native  of  Thessaly,  and  commenced  his 
studies  at  Bucharest,  whence  he,  early  in  life, 
removed  to  the  University  of  Paris.  Here,  in 
1823,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  late  Earl 
of  GuHtbrd,  under  whose  auspices  he  occupied 
the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Corfu.  Afterwards 
he  studied  medicine  at  Bologna,  where  he  took 
his  doctor's  degree,  and  removed  to  Paris,  in 
which  city  he  continued  to  reside  until  his 
death.  He  translated  Descartes'  MHliode  pour 
lien  conduire  la  Haisoriy  also  Paul  et  Virginie^ 
and  other  works  of  St.  Pierre.  He  added  a' 
supplement  to  the  Anthologia  Grceca^  and  very 
recently  published  VEistoire  des  Animaux 
d' Aristotle,  a  work  which  was  the  labor  of  a 
life.  To  these  must  be  added  a  critical  edition 
of  Longus,  and  several  other  classical  works. 
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May  4.— Ohbistt,  Hene  y,  F.  R.  G.  S^  F.  G.  8^ 
etc,  an  English  antiqaaiian^  natnralist,  and 
palroontologiflt,  died  at  La  Palisse  AUier,  France, 
aged  54  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Woodbines, 
Kingston-apon-Thames.  His  early  years  were 
devoted  to  business  as  a  partner  in  a  mannfac- 
turing  interest,  and  afterwards  be  succeeded  his 
father  as  director  of  the  London  Joint  Stock 
Bank.  Having  a  decidedly  antiquarian  taste, 
he  devoted  much  time  to  travel,  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  the  primitive  customs  of  the  more 
remote  tribes  of  men,  collecting  arms,  imple- 
ments, dresses,  and  other  relics,  with  great  per- 
severance and  industry.  His  explorations  ex- 
tended throughout  Mexico,  a  portion  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  British  Columbia,  the 
East,  Algeria,  and  the  north  of  Airica,  Spain, 
Italy,  France,  and  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms, 
and  during  his  travels  he  established  close  and 
intimate  relations  with  the  scientific  men  of  the 
countries  which  he  visited.  He  made  liberal 
contributions  to  the  British  Museum  and  other 
like  institutions,  and  was  ever  ready  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  these  departments  of 
science.  Of  late  years  his  attention  had  been 
more  particularly  directed  to  the  discoveries 
tending  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  man,  and  he 
explored,  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  money 
and  time,  the  rock  shelters  that  line  the  banks 
of  the  Vez^e,  in  Dordogne;  the  results  of 
which  discoveries  were  to  be  embodied  in  a 
work  of  considerable  extent  Mr.  Christy's  life 
was  consecrated  to  works  of  beneficence.  The 
starving  poor  of  Ireland,  the  Arabs  of  Algeria, 
the  negroes  of  Africa,  the  Indians  of  the  Brit- 
ish K'orth  American  colonies,  the  oppressed  in 
Syria,  and  more  recentiv  the  unfortunate  Danes, 
have  reason  to  bless  him  as  a  benefactor.  He 
was  a  Fellow  of  most  of  the  metropolitan  scien- 
tific sodeties. 

May  12. — ^Tbeveltan,  Raleigh,  an  English 
scholar  and  author,  died  at  Netherwitton  Hall, 
Northumberland,  aijed  88  years.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  and  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  M.  A.  in  1807.  In 
1810  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lincoln's 
Inn ;  but  on  inheriting  the  family  estates  at  the 
deatii  of  his  brother,  he  relinquished  the  active 
duties  of  his  profession.  In  politics  he  was  a 
staunch  Conservative,  as  his  published  works 
indicate,  viz. :  "  Parliamentary  and  Legal  Ques- 
tions" (1882),  and  "Radical  Sketches  of  Times 
and  Men,  Political  and  L^al."  He  was  also 
the  author  of  "Poems  and  Essays"  (1819);  "A 
Poetical  Sketch  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  with 
other  Poems;"  "The  Christian  Inheritance,  a 
Sermon,"  and  "  Domestic  Forms  of  Prayer  for 
Night  and  Morning." 

May  19. — ^BiG^  John  Stantan,  an  English 
author,  died  at  Ulverston,  aged  86  years.  He 
spent  some  years  in  Ireland,  during  which  he 
edited  the  "  Downshire  Protestant ; "  since 
which  he  has  resided  in  Ulverston,  engaged  in 
editorial  and  literary  work.  He  was  better 
known  in  this  country  by  his  "  Night  and  tiie 
Soul,"  a  poem,  which  was  republished  here. 


May  80. — ^Ken^iedt,  Sir  James  Shaw,  K.  U 
B.,  an  eminent  British  officer,  died  at  Ba^^ 
England,  aged  70  years.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Royal  Military  College,  entered  the  army 
in  1805^  as  ensign  in  the  48d  recent,  served 
in  the  siege  of  Copenhagei}  and  battle  of  Kloge, 
was  severely  wounded  at  the  action  of  Almeida, 
and  won  much  distinction  at  the  aege  of  Cin- 
dad  Rodrigo,  and  later,  at  the  storming  of  Bad- 
i^oz,  the  action  of  Salamanca,  and  the  occupa- 
tion Qf  Madrid.  He  also  shared  in  the  glories 
of  "Waterloo,  aid,  after  the  war  was  over,  com- 
manded at  Calais,  during  the  three  years  of  the 
army  of  occupation,  the  establishraeDt  formed 
to  keep  up  the  communication  between  Um 
army  and  England.  He  served  nine  years  as 
assistant  adjutant-general  at  Manchester,  as- 
eosted  in  organizing  the  constabnlaiy  force  in 
Ireland,  and  after  attaining  the  rank  of  m{yo^ 
general  in  1846,  was  named  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  several  very  important  com- 
mands. Sir  James  was  made  general  in  186S. 
His  "Notes  on  the  BatUe  of  Waterloo^  and 
Plan  for  the  Defence  of  Canada,"  with  a  brief 
memoir  of  his  life  and  services,  was  pnbMed 
in  1865. 

June  1. — Grey,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Chables  Ed- 
ward, G.  C.  H.,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Bengal,  died  at  Tnnbridge  Wefls,  aged 
79  years.  He  was  educated  at  University  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1806.  h 
1811  he  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Society 
of  lincoln^s  Inn.  In  1820  he  was  knighted  on 
being  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Madras,  and  in  1825  was  transferred  to  the 
Chief-Justiceship  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ben- 
gal In  1885  he  was  appointed  CommiaaOTer 
for  the  affairs  of  Lower  Canada,  and  on  his  re- 
turn was  made  a  Privy  Coimcillor  and  received 
the  Hanoverian  Order.  He  was  Governor  of 
Barbadoes,  St.  Vincent,  Trinidad,  and  Luoa, 
from  1841  to  1846,  when  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Jamaica.  For  a  period  of  abont 
four  years  he  represented  the  borough  of  Tyne- 
mouth  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

June  2.--KENNKDY,  W.  Dknholm,' landscape 
and  figure  pmnter,  died  at  his  residaice,  Soho- 
square,  London,  aged  51  years.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Dumfries,  Scotland ;  received  his  early 
education  in  drawing  at  the  Edinburgh  Sdiool 
of  Art,  and  at  the  London  Academy,  where  he 
won  some  honors,  and  in  1820  travelled  in  Kome. 
The  list  of  his  works  is  very  long,  but  among 
the  most  important  may  be  mentioned,  "The 
Italian  Goat-herd,"  "  Gil  Bias,"  "The  last  of 
aU  the  Bards  was  he,"  and  the  "Wardens. 
His  representations  of  Italian  scenes  won  him 
great  credit  for  their  beauty  and  perfectne^ 

June  8.--PAXT0N,  Sir  Joseph,  M.  P.,  an  Eng- 
lish architect,  died  at  Rock  Fill,  SydeiOiam, 
aged  61  years.  He  was  a  native  of  "  ^J^P* 
where  he  was  educated  at  the  Free  School,  b^ 
came  a  gardener,  and  subsequently  director  oi 
the  gardens  and  grounds  at  Ohatsworth,  ownea 
by  the  Buke  of  Devonshire,  and  manager  (A 
his  Derbyshire  estates.    The  grand  conserva- 
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tory  at  Ohatsworth  was  entirely  the  productioii 
of  Mr.  PaxtoiL  and  was  in  fact  the  parent  of 
the  fkr  more  famous  Crystal  Palace ;  and  the 
costly  and  hcaatifal  gardens  and  terraces,  foun* 
tains,  and  water- works  of  these  grounds,  served 
as  models  for  the  nobler  gardens,  terraces,  and 
fountains  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  After  the 
completion  of  the  latter  great  achicYement,  Mr. 
Paxton  seemed  inclined  to  pursue  the  profes- 
sion of  an  architect,  but  his  only  work  of  con- 
sequence was  a  costly  mansion  for  the  Baron 
James  Rothschild.  He  also  devised  a  plan  for 
girdling  London  with  a  magnificent  arcade,  re- 
sembling the  transept  of  the  old  Crystal  Palace, 
in  which  were  to  be  included  lines  of  railway 
worked  on  the  atmospheric  principle.  In  1854 
he  was  elected  Member  of  Parliament  for  Cov- 
entry, and  continued  to  represent  that  borough 
until  his  decease.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
"Practical  Treatise  on  the  culture  of  the 
Dahlia"  (1838),  and  a  "Cottage  Calendar." 
He  also  edited  "Paxton's  Flower  Garden," 
"  Horticultural  Register,"  and  "  Botanical  Mag- 
azine." 

June  11. — ^Wraxuall,  Fbedebio  Charles 
Lasgellbs,  an  English  author  and  translator, 
died  in  London,  aged  37  years.  He  was  a 
native  of  Boulogne,  educated  at  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
Oxford,  studied  modern  languages  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  in  1855  was  appointed  assistant 
commissary  of  the  field  train  in  the  Turkish 
contingent,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He  had 
been  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodical  litera- 
ture since  1850,  had  charge  of  the  "  Naval  and 
Military  Herald "  in  1858,  and  from  January, 
1860,  to  March,  1861,  was  editor  of  the  "  Wel- 
come Guest."  Among  his  translations  may  be 
mentioned  Victor  Hugo's  Lea  Miserdbles.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  "  Hand-book  to  the  Armies 
of  Europe"  (1855)*  "Wild  Oats"  (1857); 
"  Armies  of  the  Great  Powers  "  (1859) ;  "  Only 
a  Woman  "  (1862) ;  "  Life  on  the  Sea ; "  "  The 
Backwoodsman ;  or.  Life  on  the  Indian  Fron- 
tier;" and  "Golden  Hair,"  a  tale  of  the  PU- 
grim  Fathers. 

JuTie  13.— SouTHET,  Hknet  Herbert,  M.  D., 
a  medical  author,  and  brother  of  the  poet,  died 
in  London,  aged  81  years.  He  graduated  at 
Edinbnrgh  in  1806 ;  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1812 ;  was  an 
honorary  D.  C.  L.  of  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  His  chief  reputation  was  in 
cases  of  lunacy,  and  he  was  for  many  years  ex* 
aminer  of  lunatics  under  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
He  was  physician  in  ordinary  to  George  IV., 
and  physician  to  the  London  Hospital.  He 
was  author  of  a  variety  of  medical  works,  the 
chief  of  which  was  one  "  On  Pulmonary  Con- 
sumption." 

June  18. — Cooks,  George  Wdtohovb,  an 
En^^h  author,  and  Copyhold  and  Enclosure 
Commissioner,  died  in  London,  aged  52  years. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  early  became 
known  as  an  author  by  his  "  Memoirs  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke,"  his  "History  of  Party,"  and  his 
"life  of  the  First  Lord  Shaftesbury,"  works 


evincing  much  laborious  research.  In  January, 
1835,  Mr.  Cooke  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  shortly  after  achieved  for 
himself  an  enviable  position  in  his  profession 
by  several  able  treatises,  as  well  as  some  valua- 
ble tracts  upon  difierent  branches  of  law  re- 
form— among  which  may  be  mentioned  "  The 
Law  of  Defamation,"  "  Law  of  Copyhold  En- 
franchisement," and  the  "  Law  of  Agricultural 
Tenancies  and  Leases."  Mr.  Cooke  was  for  a 
number  of  years  largely  employed,  under  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Commission,  in  acljusting 
disputes  relative  to  moduses  and  claims  to  ex- 
emption, during  the  long  period  that  all  tithes 
throughout  the  kingdom  were  undergoing  the 
process  Of  extinction,  a  work  involving  an  im- 
mense amount  of  labor.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  "  Conquest  and  Colonization  of  Af- 
rica," "  Inside  Sebastopol,"  ^nd  "  China  and 
Lower  Bengal^"  works  embodying  his  observa- 
tions during  his  vacation  rambles.  He  received 
his  appointment  of  Copyhold  and  Enclosure 
Commissioner  in  1861. 

Jum  20. — ^Lubbock,  Sir  John  W.,  Bart.,  F. 
R.  S.,  astronomer  ana  physicist,  died  at  Fam- 
borough,  Kent,  aged  62  years.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  London,  and  graduated  at  Eton,  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1825.  Though 
the  head  of  a  London  bankiiig  firm,  he  devoted 
much  attention  to  scientific  pursuits.  He  was 
Treasurer  of  tbe  Royal  Society  for  many  years, 
and  also  was  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  London.  In  1834  the  Royal  Society  award- 
ed to  him  one  of  their  royal  medals  for  his 
papers  on  the  Tides.  In  1886  he  delivered  the 
feakerian  Lecture  "  On  the  Tides  at  the  Port  of 
London,"  and  the  Astronomical  Society  in  1848 
gave  him  a  testimonial  for  his  researches  on  the 
theory  of  perturbations.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1840  he  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy. 
In  1852  he  served  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Kent, 
and  the  same  year  was  appointed  a  deputy- 
lieutenant  of  that  county.  The  following  are 
among  his  published  works:  Account  of  the 
Traite  but  le  flux  et  reflux  de  la  Mer  of  Daniel 
Bernoulli ;  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Attraction  of 
Ellipsoids  (London,  1830);  "On  the  Theory 
of  the  Moon  and  on  the  Perturbations  of 
the  Planets"  (London,  1833);  "Mathematical 
Tracts"  (Lend.,  1834) ;  "A  Treatise  on  Prob- 
ability" (Lend.,  1835);  "On  the  Determina- 
tion of  the  Distance  of  a  Comet  from  thp  Earth, 
and  the  Elements  of  its  Orbit"  (Lond.,  1835); 
"An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Computation 
of  Eclipses  and  Occultations "  (Lond.,  1835); 
"  Remarks  on  the  Classification  of  Human 
Knowledge"  (Lond.,  1888) ;  "On  the  Heat  of 
Vapors,  and  on  Astronomical  Refractions" 
(Lond.,  1840) ;  "  On  the  Clearing  of  the  London 
Bankers"  (Lond.,  1860);  "The  Stars  in  Six 
Maps,  on  the  Gonomio  Projection"  (Lond., 
1860);  besides  numerous  papers  on  different 
subjects  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  and 
other  scientific  periodicals. 

June  20. — Thoenton,  Richard,  an  English 
merchant  and  philanthropist,  died  at  Surrey, 
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aged  88  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Lonsdale, 
educated  at  Glirist*8  Hospital,  London,  and 
early  in  life  entered  the  mercantile  business  in 
Soathwark.  In  1798  he  became  a  member  of 
Lloyd^s,  where  his  fine  business  talents  insured 
him  great  success.  His  risks  were  large,  but 
Fortune  seemed  ever  upon  his  side,  and  his  be- 
nevolence kept  pace  with  his  good  fortune, 
lie  built  and  endowed  almshouses,  provided  at 
a  cost  of  £40,000  schools  for  the  free  educa- 
tion and  support  of  the  poor  children  of  his 
native  place,  gave  large  benefactions  to  other 
worthy  objects,  and  in  his  will  donated  im- 
mense sums  to  hospitals,  asylums,  and  other 
charitable  purposes. 

June  25. — ^Fkbgubon,  Robeet,  M.  D[,  Physi- 
cian Extraordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  an  emi- 
nent medical  writer,  died  at  Winkfield,  near 
Windsor,  England,'  aged  65  years.  He  studied  at 
Heidelberg  and  Edinburgh,  and  after  graduat- 
ing from  the  latter  University  in  1823,  settied 
in  London,  where  he  soon  established  himself 
in  a  lucrative  profession,  devoting  most  of  his 
attention  to  the  diseases  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. He  attended  the  Queen  in  every  con- 
finement, and  his  consultation  practice  extended 
to  nearly  all  the  highest  families  in  the  king- 
dom. He  was  a  bold  and  original  practitioner, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  most  laborious  student, 
and  a  very  voluminous  writer.  His  chief  pub- 
lished works  are  his  "Essay  on  Puerperal 
Fever,"  and  his  edition  of  "Gooch's  Works." 
The  greater  part  of  his  writings  were  contribut- 
ed anonymously  to  the  "  Quarterly  Review." 

June  28. — ^Taylor,  Isaac,  an  eminent  English 
author,  and  inventor  of  a  machine  for  printing 
patterns  upon  calico,  died  at  Stanford  Rivers, 
aged  77  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Lavenham, 
in  Suffolk,  was  trained  as  an  artist,  but  early  in 
life  adopted  literature  as  his  profession.  His 
family  were  remarkable  for  their  literary  talent ; 
his  mother,  brother,  and  sisters  having  all  writ- 
ten works  which  have  attained  a  wide  popu- 
larity. In  1818  he  became  a  contributor  to  the 
"Eclectic  Review,"  but  his  first  independent 
literary  venture  was  a  small  volume  entitled 
"Elements  of  Thought,"  published  in  1822. 
This  was  succeeded  by  a  translation  of  the 
"Characters  of  Theophrastus,"  with  ori^al 
illustrations,  etched  by  the  author;  by  the  His- 
tory of  the  "  Transmission  of  Ancient  Books  to 
Modern. Times;"  the  "Process  of  Historical 
Proof;"  the  "  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of 
Jane  Taylor;"  and  by  a  new  translation  of 
"Herodotus."  In  1829  the  "Natural  History 
of  Enthusiasm"  was  published  anonymously, 
and  rapidly  ran  through  eight  or  nine  editions. 
This  was  followed  by  "Fanaticism,"  "Spiritual 
Despotism,"  "Saturday  Evening."  and  "The 
Physical  Theory  of  Another  life."  In  1888  he 
published  "Home  Education,"  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Rev.  Robert  Traill,  took  part  in 
bringing  out  a  new  translation  of  "  Josephus." 
The  Tatter  work  was  accompanied  with  numer- 
ous illustrations,  engraved  by  some  most  inge- 
nious and  elaborate  machinery,  the  invention 


of  which  had  been  the  amusement  of  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's leisure  hours.  The  engraring  maduBe 
was  patented  in  England,  Ireland,  and  America. 
After  an  interval  of  seven  years,  he  published 
essays  on  the  lives  of  Loyola  and  of  Wesley;  & 
volume  entitled  "  Restoration  of  Belief;"  two 
volumes  of  essays,  "Logic  and  Theology,"  and 
"Ultimate  Civilization;"  "The  Spuit  of  the 
Hebrew  Poetry,"  and  a  series  of  autobiographi- 
cal papers  published  last  year  in  "Good 
Words."  One  of  the  most  complicated  and 
beautiM  pieces  of  mechanism  now  at  work  in 
Manchester,  is  Mr.  Taylor's  machine  for  engraT- 
ing  patterns  upon  rollers  for  calico  printing. 

June  — . — ^MALMSTBdBi,  Prof.  Ens,  a  Swedish 
poet,  died  at  Stockholm,  aged  49  years.  As  a 
student  he  was  awarded  the  great  prize  by  the 
Swedish  Academy,  for  a  collection  of  el^es. 
which  he  published  in  1840,  under  the  title  of 
"  Angelica."  His  poems  are  alike  distinguished 
by  their  correctness  and  purity  of  fonn,  as  by 
their  depth  of  thought.  Besides  Prof.  Malm- 
strom's  miscellaneous  x>oems,  which  have  gone 
through  three  editions,  he  has  published  an 
epic  poem,  "  Ariadne,"  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  popular  of  his  works,  and  several  valuable 
historical  essays  and  reviews. 

July  28.— PRiTonAED,  Edwabd  Wnxxi3£, 
M.  D.,  a  medical  writer,  executed  for  the  mnr- 
der  of  his  wife  and  mother,  aged  40  years.  He 
was  a  native  of  Southsea,  Hwits;  educated  in 
London  and  Paris,  and  after  serving  as  an  asast- 
ant  surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy,  retired  to  priTata 
practice  in  Glasgow.  He  was  a  fellow  and  mem- 
ber of  many  learned  societies  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  a  man  of  great  literary  ability.  Among 
his  writings  may  be  mentioned — "  Longevity, 
"Normal  Sleep,"  "Chorea,"  "Visit  to  Pit- 
cwrn's  Island,"  "Antiquities  of  Filey"  "To- 
bacco :  its  Use  and  Abuse,''  "  Cure  of  Oanoer," 
"Lecture  on  Egypt  and  its  Climate,"  "Cham- 
pagne in  Diphtheria,"  "  Tincture  of  Gcraco  in 
Gout,"  and-  "Sea-tangle  Tents;  or,  Laminaria 
Digitata,"  and  other  papers. 

July  80.— Labordb,  Ettenne,  Military  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Palace  of  Luxembourg,  died  in 
Paris,  aged  84  years.  He  entered  the  service  in 
1804,  went  through  the  German  and  Russian 
campaigns,  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Elba  in 
1814,  returned  with  him  to  France,  and  vas 
present  at  the  battle  of  Waterioo.  After  thj 
Revolution  of  1830  he  made  the  campaign  of 
Belgium.  In  1884  he  was  named  CSommand- 
ant  de  Place  at  Cambria,  and  in  1888  was  ptod 
on  the  retired  list  Being  warmly  attached  to 
the  Bonapartist  cause,  he  participated  in  the 
conspiracy  of  1840  at  Boulogne,  was  arrested 
and  tried  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  served 
an  imprisonment  of  two  years.  In  1849  he 
was  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  when 
he  voted  with  the  majority,  who  were  oppo^ 
to  republican  institutions.  In  1851  he  retiree 
to  private  life,  and  some  few  years  after  was 
appointed  to  the  post  which  he  held  tiO  «» 
death.  He  was  the  author  of  a  volume  entitled 
KapoUon  et  sa  Garde. 
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Augwt  4.— Attouit,  William  Edmokstoite, 
a  Scottish  poet  and  novelist,  died  near  Elgin, 
Bootland,  s^ed  52  years.  He  was  a  native  of 
Edinburgh ;  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
whioh  he  afterwards  became  Professor,  and  in 
1831  gained  a  prize  for  the  first  poem,  **  Judith." 
He  was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar  in  1840 ;  and 
in  1846  was  appointed  by  the  crown  to  the 
chair  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  in  Edin- 
bara:h  University. 

He  was  a  contributor  for  thirty  years  to 
"Blackwood"  and  other  magazines  under  the 
nam  deplume^  partly,  of  Augustus  Dunshunner. 
His  ballads,  published  in  connection  with  Theo- 
dore Martin's  as  the  **Bon  Gaultier"  ballads, 
gave  him  a  wide  fame,  aside  from  his  magazine 
reputation.  He  published  "The  Lays  of  the 
Scottish  Cavaliers,"  first  printed  in  a  collected 
form  in  1858,  and  now  in  their  seventeenth 
edition;  "Firmilian:  a  Spasmodic  Tragedy," 
1854^  an  amnsing  and  effective  burlesque  of  the 
sensational  drama ;  '*Bothwell:  a  Poem,"  giv- 
ing an  episode  in  the  history  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Soots,  published  in  1856;  an  edition  of  "The 
Ballads  of  Scotland,"  1857;  lectures  on  "Poe- 
try and  Dramatic  Literature,"  delivered  in  Lon- 
don in  1853;  translations  of  "Poems  and  Bal- 
lads of  Goethe,"  a  joint  labor  with  Mr.  Theodore 
Martin;  "Norman  Sinclair,"  a  novel,  first  pub- 
lished from  "  Blackwood's  "  pages  in  1861.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  some  amusing  papers, 
of  which  the  dry  and  sly  humor,  perhaps,  was  ' 
best  appreciated  by  his  own  countrymen,  enti- 
tled "  Tlie  Glenmutchkin  Railway,"  a  burlesque 
of  the  railway  mania;  "How  I  stood  for  the 
Dreepdaily  Bnrghs,"  a  farcical  sketch  of  election- 
eering, etc.  Professor  Aytoun  was  a  D.  0.  L. 
of  Oxford,  and  held  other  academical  honoi-s. 

Aug,  — . — Hamilton,  Sir  "William  Rowan, 
Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  and  Astronomer  Royal  of  England, 
bom  in  Dublin,  August  4,  1805 ;  died  at  Dun- 
sink  Observatory  near  Dublin,  September  2, 
I860.  At  a  very  eariy  age  he  gave  strong  indi- 
cations of  extraordinary  intellectual  powers. 
When  bnt  fonr  years  of  age  he  had  made  some 
progress  in  Hebrew,  and  at  thirteen  years  was 
in  different  degrees  acquainted  with  thirteen 
languages,  among  which  were  some  of  the 
Oriental  languages.  Having  access  to  a  Latin 
■copy  of  Euclid  when  ten  years  old,  he  became 
deeply  interested  in  geometry.  In  1828  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  Dublin,  where  he  was 
equally  distinguish^  for  natural  abilities  and 
for  acquired  knowledge  of  the  most  varied 
kind,  and  his  proficiency  in  classics  and  science 
gained  for  him  every  honor  that  the  University 
had  to  bestow.  While  still  an  xmdergraduate,  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Astronomy  ui  the 
University,  and  Astronomer  Royal  of  Ireland. 
In  1884  he  received  the  Royal  medal  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  his  discovery  of  conical  re- 
fraction, and  the  succeeding  year  his  paper  on 
mathematical  and  astronomical  science*gained 
him  the  applause  of  the  first  authorities  of  Eu- 
rope. As  a  lecturer,  in  his  chair,  he  has  been 
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eminentiy  distinguished.  His  investigations  on 
scientific  subjects  are  published  in  the  "  Trans- 
actions  "  and  "  Proceedings  "  of  the  Royal  Irisli 
Academy  and  Royal  Society,  in  the  "  Proceed- 
ings "  of  the  British  Association,  in  the  "  Lou- 
don and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine," 
etc.,  and  they  are  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  some  of  tlie  grandest  specimens  of  the 
higher  analysis.  The  last  and  most  elaborate 
of  Hamilton's  writings  is  his  "Method  or 
Calculus  of  Quaternions,"  which  occupied 
twenty-two  years  in  its  elaboration.  The  three 
leading  traits  of  the  author's  mmd,  originality, 
generalization,  and  independence,  are  conspio- 
nous  in  this  work.  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamil- 
ton twice  gained  vice-chancellor's  prizes  for 
English  poetry.  He  ranked  metaphysics  above 
mathematics  in  the  hierarchy  of  science,  and 
mcuntained  that  its  highest  province  and  the 
region  of  poetry  lay  in  the  same  latitude.  His 
manuscripts,  in  sixty  volumes,  are  deposited  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  College. 

Ati^,  10. — CuMDfo,  Huon,  F.  L.  S.,  an  Eng- 
lish botanist  and  conchologist,  died  in  London, 
aged  74  years.  Apprenticed  to  a  sail-maker, 
he  was  brought  into  contact  with  sea-faring 
men,  and  in  1819  made  a  voyage  to  South 
America  and  setticd  in  Valparaiso.    Here  his 

Eassion  for  shells,  which  had  existed  from  child- 
ood,  found  an  ample  field  for  development, 
and  in  1826  he  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  his 
favorite  pursuit.  With  this  object  he  built  a 
yacht  expressly  fitted  for  his  collections,  and 
cruised  among  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific,, 
along  the  western  coast  of  America,  and  sub- 
sequently among  the  Philippine  Islands,  where 
he  was  greatly  aided  in  his  researches  by  the 
Spanish  Government.  After  several  years  of 
absence,  he  returned  to  England  with  the  rich- 
est booty  that  had  ever  been  collected  by  a  sin- 
gle man.  His  dried  plants  numbered  180,000 
specimens,  and  his  collections  of  shells  num- 
bered at  the  time  of  his  death  over  60,000,  be- 
ing by  far  the  finest  in  Europe.  Large  numbers 
of  birds,  reptiles,  quadrupeds,  and  insects,  were 
also  added  to  the  museums  at  home  and  abroad. 
Aug,  20. — Tbelawney,  KLa.te  Howard,  for- 
mer mistiess  of  Louis  Napoleon,  died  at  her 
chateau,  near  Yersailles,  aged  42  years.  In 
early  life  she  was  remarkable  for  her  beauty, 
and  this,  with  her  charms  of  manner,  gave  her 
great  power  over  Louis  Kapoleon,  from  whom 
she  received  every  mark  of  favor  and  consider- 
ation. On  his  marriage  with  the  Empress 
Eug6nie,  the  chateau  and  domains  of  Beauregard 
were  settled  upon  his  former  mistress.  She 
was  then  married  to  a  captain  by  the  name  of 
Trelawney,  and  during  the  latter  years  of  her 
life  had  grown  exceedingly  corpulent,  so  tiiat 
her  carriages  were  made  expressly  to  accommo- 
date her  great  size.  The  decline  of  her  life  was 
a  period  of  great  unhappiness,  but  she  endeav- 
ored to  assuage  her  own  sorrows  by  extended 
and  carefully  administered  charity,  going  in  per- 
son to  visit  the  sick,  the  suflTering,  and  the  poor. 
Aug,  24. — RioiCABDs,  Rev.  Samttel,  an  Eng* 
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liah.  Episcopal  olergyman  and  author,  died  at 
Stowlaiigtoft,  aged  70  years.  He  gradaated  at 
Oriel  Oollege,  Oxford,  in  1817,  was  ordained  in 

1820,  and  in  1882  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Stowlangtoft,  where  ne  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  was  a  learned  theologian  and  a 
vigorous  writer.  Among  his  works  are  "  The 
Oluistian  Householder;  or.  Book  of  Family 
Prayers,"  "A  Parish  Prayer-Book,"  "Short 
Sermons,"  and  "Prayers,  Morning  and  Even- 
ing of  the  Week  for  School." 

Aug.  26. — Goxs,  Vea.  Archdeacon  Riohasd 
Chablbs,  Canon  of  Durham  and  Vicar  of  Eg- 
lingham,  died  at  the  vicarage,  aged  65  years. 
He  graduated  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  in 

1821,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1823,  and  priest 
in  1824.  In  1841  he  was  presented  to  the 
vicarage  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  in  1843 
was  appointed  Honorary  Canon  of  Durham, 
and  was  one  of  the  select  preachers  before  the 
University  of  Oxford.  In  1853  he  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  archdeaconry  of  Dndlsfame,  with 
the  vicarage  of  Eglingham  annexed.  In  1857 
he  was  made  Canon  of  Durham.  Archdeacon 
Goxe  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  theo- 

'  logical  works,  a  number  of  sermon&  and  a  few 
volumes  of  poems  of  a  high  order  or  merit 

Aug.  28. — ^WiNDBLE,  John,  a  distinguished 
antiquarian,  geographer,  and  local  historian,  died 
at  Cork.  Ireland,  aged  64*  years.  He  was  a 
native  or  Cork,  and  early  in  life  evinced  an  in- 
tense love  for  antiquarian  pursuits.  Though  a 
self-taught  man,  his  information  upon  general 
subjects  was  varied  and  extensive,  and  he  was 
well  versed  in  the  philology  and  antiquities  of 
the  ancient  people  of  Europe,  was  a  good  Latin 
and  French  scholar,  and  an  indefatigable  con- 
tributor to  periodicals,  newspapers,  and  anti- 
quarian pubhcations.  In  1839  he  published  his 
"  Cork  and  the  South  of  Ireland."  He  was  a 
contributor  to  the  "Dublin  Penny  Journal," 
the  "Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology,"  and  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  Kilkenny  Archaeology  So- 
ciety." 

Aug.  81. — Appold,  J.  Gboboe,  F.  R.  S.,  an 
eminent  mechanician  and  inventor,  died  at 
Clifton,  aged  65  years.  He  held  a  high  place 
among  engineers  and  men  of  science.^  His  cen- 
trifugal pumps  formed  striking  features  of  the 
English  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1862.  The  pay- 
ing-out apparatus  used  in  laying  submarine  tele- 
graphs was  mostiy  his  invention ;  but  the  most 
remarkable  proofe  of  his  genius  were  collected 
in  his  own  nouse  and  its  surroundings,  where 
almost  every  thing  was  automatic.  Doors  and 
gates  opened  and  closed  as  required ;  when  the 
gas  was  lighted,  the  shutters  closed ;  and  a  self- 
acting  thermometer  prevented  the  temperature 
rising  or  falling  beyond  certain  points.  Mr.  A. 
was  also  a  dresser  of  fars  by  a  sepret  process, 
which  secured  him  a  practical  monopoly  of  the 
trade. 

Sept  2.— Enoke,  Johann  Fbanz,  a  German 
astronomer,  and  director  of  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory of  Berlm,  bom  at  Hamburg,  September  23, 
1791,  died  at  Berlin,  September  2,  1865.    He 


was  educated  at  home  by  his  father,  and  at  tki 
University  of  Gottingen,  served  in  the  Prussian 
army,  and  after  the  £bl11  of  Napoleon  obtained  a 
situation  in  the  observatory  of  Seeberg,  neor 
Gotha,  as  assistant  to  Herr  von  linden,  the 
Director.  He  pronounced,  in  1819,  that  the 
comet  observed  by  Pons,  at  Marseilles,  on  the 
26th  of  November,  1818,  was  the  same  as  that 
previously  seen  by  Hechain  and  Meissier  in 
1786  in  the  constellation  Aquarios,  by  Miss 
Herschel  in  1795  in  the  constellation  Cjgniis, 
by  Pons  in  1805,  and  that  it  would  reappear  in 
1822,  its  period  being  about  8.8  years,  bnt  prob- 
ably would  not  be  seen  in  Europe.  It  was 
observed  by  Runcker,.at  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane'i 
observatory,  in  New  Soath  Wales,  on  the  8d  of 
June,  1822,  and  Encke^s  comet,  as  ithas  anoa 
been  called,  has  kept  its  appointments  with 
such  punctuality  that  it  might  almost  be  re- 
garded as  a  permanent  member  of  oar  system, 
were  it  not  for  the  gradual  diminution  in  the 
time  of  its  revolution,  and  its  consequent  ^ 
proach  to  the  sun.  In  1825  Encke  went  to 
berlin  to  tcJce  charge  of  the  observatory  there, 
as  a  successor  to  the  celebrated  Bode,  whom 
he  succeeded,  in  1830,  as  editor  of  the  ''Ber- 
Kner  Astronomischen  Jahrbuch."  The  er»- 
tion  of  a  new  observatory  in  18S5,  ftimished 
with  more  powerful  instruments,  which  wtf 
partiy  due  to  a  suggestion  of  Humboldt,  garo 
Encke  an  enlarged  sphere  of  labor.  Beades 
other  investigations,  Encke  iniproved  the  the- 
ory of  Vesta,  and  published  a  new  method  of 
computing  perturbations,  especially  for  orbits 
considerably  elliptical.  The  planet  Keptnne 
was  discovered  at  his  observatory  by  M.  Galle, 
his  assistant.  His  publications  upon  astronomy 
and  higher  mathematics  were  numerous.  In 
1846  he  published  dissertations  Be  Fmiulit 
Dioptricis;  and  in  1846  a  treatise  "On  the 
Relation  of  Astronomy  to  the  other  Sciences" 

Sept.  4.— MooEB,  Mrs.  Bessie,  widow  d 
Thomas  Moore,  the  poet,  died  at  Sloperton  Cot- 
tage, aged  about  68  years.  She  was  a  womin 
of  rare  worth  and  loveliness  of  character. 

Sept.  17.— GBA2f  T,  James  Wm.,  astronomer  and 
naturalist,  died  at  Wester-Elchies,  aged  77  years. 
He  went  to  India  in  1807,  and  remained  there 
forty-four  years,  where  he  attained  to  a  jod^ 
ship.  During  his  residence  here  he  spait  his 
leisure  in  the  study  of  astronomy,  and  npon 
succeeding  to  the  family  estates  in  Scotland, 
gave  himself  up  to  scientific  and  artistic  pw- 
suits.  To  further  his  astronomical  stndie^  he 
purchased  the  great  "trophy  telescopy  » 
which  a  prize  was  awarded  at  the  Great  Int«> 
national  Exliibition  of  1851.  For  tiiis  valuable 
instrument  he  had  built  the  finest  observatory 
in  Scotland,  and  which  has  been  visited  by  the 
most  eminent  scientific  men  of  the  world. 

Sept  22.— Pandeb,  Dr.  Chbistun  E.  an  em- 
inent Russian  naturalist  and  geolo^cal  writer, 
died  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  a  native  o. 
Riga,  and  commenced  his  scientific  career  w 
1817.  '  Among  his  most  important  pa^lic*^^ 
are  "  Contributions  to  the  Geology  of  the  Kns- 
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nan  Empire,"  and  '^The  Ichthyolites  of  the 
Devonian  Rocks  of  Russia."  He  had  also  anoth- 
er worh  in  preparation,  upon  the  fossils  of  the 
same  empire,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Sept,  — . — Attn,  Dr.  Fbanz,  an  eminent  lin- 
guistic author  and  teacher,  died  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  where  he  had  long  been  head  teacher 
of  the  gjmnasinm.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a 
new  sy^m  of  teaching  foreign  living  languages, 
and  monj  of  his  works  have  been  translated  and 
used  in  this  country. 

Sept,  — . — Meza,  db.  General,  Danish  Com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  late  war  with  Austria 
and  Prussia,  died  at  Copenhagen,  aged  72  jrears. 
He  entered  the  army  in  1807  and  served  m  the 
defence  of  Copenhagen.  On  the  restoration  of 
peace  his  mathematical  knowledge  procured 
Lim  a  post  in  the  school  of  artillery,  which  he 
held  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  In  the  war 
of  1848  he  again  took  the  field  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  daring  enterprise.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  he  was  named  Inspector 
Royal  of  Artillery,  and  in  1853  received  the 
command  of  the  forces  in  Schleswig,  Jutland,  and 
Funen,  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  recent  war 
he  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  Danne- 
werke,  but  his  means  being  inadequate,  after  a 
stout  resistance  he  withdrew  his  troops;  and 
although  by  so  doing  he  doubtless  saved  the 
whole  Danish  army  from  capture,  he  was  re- 
lieved of  his  command,  and  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  retirement. 

Sept,  — . — ^MiGUAZiNi,  Prof.  Michel  Anqelo, 
Keeper  of  Ancient  Monuments  in  the  Royal 
Galleries  at  Rorence.  Italy,  died  there,  aged 
80  years.  His  labors  m  archsBology  have  made 
hifl  name  familiar  to  antiquarians  throughout 
Europe. 

S^t,  80. — Heim,  M.,  the  celebrated  painter 
of  the  "Massacre  of  the  Jews,"  died  in  Paris, 
aged  78  years. 

Oet,  11. — ^Hodgson,  OnKisTOPHEE  Pembeb- 
TOK,  author  of  several  Oriental  works,  and  late 
English  consul  to  Hakodadi,  Japan,  died  at  Pan, 
Pyrenees,  aged  44  years.  Aniong  his  published 
works  are  "Reminiscences  of  Australia  "  (1846) ; 
"ElYdaiour;  a  Book  ofEastem  Travel  "(1849); 
"  History  of  the  Viscounts  of  Bearn"  (1856);  an 
"Residence  at  Nagasaki  and  Hakodaai  in  1859  - 
'60." 

Oct,  16. — BuBDEB,  William  Cobbett,  a  well- 
known  meteorologist  and  astronomer,  died  at 
Clifton,  aged  43  years.  He  was  the  discoverer 
of  the  comet  of  Itfarch  1854,  and  also  of  the 
large  comet  of  June,  1861. 

Oct,\^. — Dbtthmond,  Rev. William  Hamilton, 
D.  D.,  a  scholar,  poet,  and  divine,  died  at  Dub- 
lin, aged  87  years.  He  was  the  author  of  poems 
on  the  "Battle  of  Trafalgar,"  the  "Giants' 
Causeway,"  etc.,  and  prepared  also  a  "  Transla- 
tion of  Lucretius." 

Oet,  24. — ^BossAKGE,  Mabtin,  the  oldest  book- 
seller and  publisher  in  Europe,  died  in  Paris, 
France,  aged  100  years.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  firm  of  M.  feossange,  afterwards  Hector 
Bossange,  Paris,  and  now  Gustave  Bossange 


&  Co.,  having  branch  houses  in  London,  Odessa, 
Napl^  Montreal,  New  Orleans,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
New  York,  and  other  places. 

Oet,  24.— 'Newnham,  William,  an  eminent 
English  physician  and  medical  author,  died  at 
Tunbridge  Wells,  aged  75  years.  He  was  a 
native  of  Famham,  a  skilful  medical  practitioner 
and  author  of  several  important  works,  among 
which  are  "A  Tribute  to  Sympathy"  (1817), 
which  passed  through  eleven  or  twelve  editions ; 
"  The  Principles  of  Physical,  Intellectual,  Moral, 
and  Relirious  Education"  (1828);  "The  Re- 
ciprocal Influence  of  Mind  and  Body  Consider- 
ed:" and  an  "Essay  on  the  Disorders  Incident 
to  Literary  Men." 

Oct  — .— Maloaigne,  Dr.  Joseph  Fbancois, 
an  eminent  French  surgeon,  anatomist,  and 
medical  author,  died  in  Paris,  aged  60  years. 
He  was  a  native  of  Charmes-sur-Moselle,  grad- 
uated at  the  medical  school  in  1881,  and  al- 
though enjoying  an  extensive  practice,  was  the 
author  of  a  large  number  of  valuable  works, 
among  which  are  his  "Manual  of  Operative 
Medicine"  (1884),  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages; "Treatise  of  Surgical  Anatomy  and 
Experimental  Surgery"  (1838);  and  an  anno- 
tated edition  of  the  complete  workfi  of  Ambrose 
Par6. 

Xofi,  8.— Fonblanque,  John  Samuel  Mabtin, 
Commissioner  of  Banlmiptcy,  and  a  distin- 
guished jurist  and  legal  writw:  died  at  Brighton, 
England,  aged  78  yeai*s.  While  pursuing  his 
studies  at  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  he  burst  a 
blood-vessel  on  the  lungs,  and  a  change  of  cli- 
mate being  advised  by  Ins  physicians,  he  ob- 
tained a  commission  in  the  army.  He  served 
at  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  in  Sicily,  and  the  Greek 
Islands,  and  in  Italy,  where  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General. 
Thence  he  came  to  America  and  served  in  the 
war  of  1812,  during  which  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  our  forces.  In  1816  he  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  soon  after  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Bank- 
ruptcy. In  1826  Fonblanque,  in  connection 
with  others,  started  "  The  Jurist,"  a  quarterly 
journal  of  jurisprudence  and  legislation.  "  His 
Treatise  on  Medical  Jurisprudence"  was  pub- 
lished in  1828. 

Nov,  15. — Chapman,  Matthew  James,  M.  D., 
a  classical  scholar  and  poet,  died  in  London, 
aged  69  years.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at 
Edinburgh  in  1820,  and  graduated  'at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1882.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  "Barbadoes  and  Other  Poems  "  (1883), 
"  Jephtha's  Dauditer  "  (1884),  and  a  translatioil 
of  "Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus  "  (1886). 

Dec,  1. — QuEBABD,  Joseph  Mabie,  the  most 
industrious  and  laborious  bibliographer  of  the 
present  or  perhaps  any  other  age,  died  at  Paris, 
France,  aged  68  years.  He  was  bom  at  Rennes, 
in  Brittany,  and  had  devoted  more  than  half 
a  century  to  the  exclusive  study  of  French 
literature,  and  the  production  of  bibliographical 
works,  but  his  labors  had  never  produced  a 
lucrative  return,  and  he  was  indebted  to  the 
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patrona^  of  a  Russian  nobleman  for  the  means 
of  bringmg  out  several  of  his  works.  His  most 
remarkable  productions  were,  La  France  Litte- 
raire,^^  a  record  of  French  literature,  chiefly 
during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
of  unexampled  accuracy  and  fulness  of  detail, 
in  ten  volumes  octavo;  and  Le$  8upercherie$ 
Litteraires  DevoiUety  in  five  volumes  octavo, 
an  account  of  the  apocryphal,  disguised,  aod 
fictitious  names  and  books  in  French  literature, 
and  of  the  authors  who  have  gained  credit 
under  false  pretences.  He  was  engaged  in 
bringing  out  a  new  edition  of  this  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  His  life  was  a  stormy  one,  for  his 
books  had  made  him  many  enemies,  and  the 
Government  had  failed  to  reccpnize,  by  his  ap- 
pointment to  any  official  position  in  one  of  the 
Sublic  libraries,  the  great  services  he  had  ren- 
ered  to  French  literature. 
Dee,  16. — Bmo,  Alkxandeb,  a  French  pub- 
lisher, editor,  and  statesman,  the  founder  of  the 
best  agricultural  periodical  ("  The  Journal  of 
Agricmture"),  the  most  extensive  publisher  of 
agricultural  works  in  France,  one  of  the  leading 
minds  of  the  Credit  Mobilier,  and  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  education,  died  in  Paris,  aged  50  years. 

Dee,    — .-i-FOEOHHAMMEB,    JOHANK     GSOBG, 

an  eminent  Danish  geologist  and  chemisl^  Sec- 
retary of  the  Copenhagen  Academy  of  Science, 
and  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  in 
the  University  of  Copenhagen,  died  in  that  city. 
He  was  bom  in  Husnm,  Schleswig,  July  26, 
1794,  became  secretary  of  the  Danish  geologist 
Oersted  in  1818,  and  accompanied  him  in  a 
mineiralogical  expedition  to  the  Island  of  Bom- 
holm  in  18 18-' 19.  He  subsequently  made 
several  journeys  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
in  Denmark,  for  the  purpose  of  geological  inves- 
tigation, his  expenses  being  defrayed  by  the 
Danish  Government.  In  1825  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  in  1835  appointed  Professor  of  Min- 
erido^  and  Geology  in  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen. In  1851,  on  the  death  of  Oersteo,  he 
was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Academy.  He 
has  published  a  manual  of  Universal  Chemistry 
(Laerebog  i  Stc^emes  almindelige  Chemie 
1834-'85);  Danemarks  geognoetieJce  Forhold, 
1835 ;  ShandiTiaviens  geognostuke  Natur^  1843 
(two  works  on  Damsh  and  Scandinavian  geol- 
ogy), and  numerous  papers  on  geological  and 
chemical  topics,  all  in  Danish.  He  had  been 
for  many  years  a  careful  and  constant  observer 
of  the  physical  effects  of  ice  in  producing  geo- 
logical changes ;  and  an  elaborate  paper  of  his, 
Mving  the  results  of  his  observations,  was  pub- 
lished in  1864,  and  translated  into  English. 

OBSERVATORIES  AND  INSTRUMENTS, 
AsTBONomoAL  AND  Meteoboloqioal.  With- 
out an  attempt  to  include  here  all  -that  is  of 
real  importance  even  in  relation  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  working  of  observatories,  during 
the  two  years  or  more  ending  with  1865,  and 
to  the  improvement  of  the  instmments  and 
methods  employed  in  connection  with  them,  it 
\&  still  hoped  that  enough  is  presented  to  afford 


the  general  scientific  reader  a  satisfactory  idot 
of  what  is  in  our  time  bdng  done  in  the  way 
of  astronomical  and  meteorological  •bs^ra- 
tion,  and  of  the  character  of  the  results  there- 
by attained.  Many  points  that  might  here  re- 
ceive mention  wiU  be  included  under  other 
heads ;  and  the  reader  may  in  particular  con- 
sult the  article  Abtbonomig al  Phenomena,  eta, 
and  others  referred  to  under  it,  and  also  those 
of  Babobieteb  and  Meteobologt. 

United  States, — To  the  number  of  observato- 
ries in  the  United  States,  one  has  recently  been 
added  at  Chicago,  having  been  established 
through  the  liberality  of  citizens  of  that  pla(«, 
and  being  connected  with  its  Univeraty.  The 
large  equat6rial  telescope  ordered  for  this  ob- 
servatory, of  Mr.  Alvan  Clark,  is  to  be  23  feet 
in  length,  and  of  18|  inches  aperture.  The  en- 
tire cost,  including  transportation  and  mount- 
ing, has  lately  been  stated  at  $18,187.  The 
tower  is  to  be  octagonal  in  shape,  35  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  100  feet  in  height  to  the  h^ni- 
spherical  top.  Another  tower  is  to  be  erected 
for  the  meridian  circle. 

The  annual  report  for  the  Observatory  of 
Harvard  College,  1864,  made  before  the  decease 
of  the  late  Director,  Prof.  G.  P.  Bond,  shows 
that  the  labors  of  the  year  have  been  chiejQy 
devoted  to  a  continuation  of  the  zono  observa- 
tions, the  examination  of  nebulaa,  observations 
on  the  asteroids,  on  variable  stars,  and  on  cer- 
tain telescopic  comets  of  the  year.  Among  the 
observations,  those  on  Orion  are  spoken  of  as 
being  of  great  interest  while  six  variable  stars 
were  discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
trapezium.  In  the  zone  observations,  Mr.  Saf- 
ford  obtained  by  the  great  equatorial  the  posi- 
tions of  4,700  stars,  besides  performing  the  re- 
ductions and  computations  involved  in  the  work. 

The  report  for  the  Dudley  Observatory, 
Albany,  for  the  year  1863,  made  by  the  astron- 
omer in  charge.  Prof.  G.  W.  Hough,  and  issned 
the  following  year,  contains  an  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  principal  instruments  employed 
in  it,  with  discussions  of  methods  of  adjust- 
ment, etc. 

The  system  of  meteorological  observation  in 
the  United  States  has  its  centre  in  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  at  Washington.  From  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  its  labors,  this  Institu- 
tion has,  in  fact,  devoted  special  attention  to 
the  investigation  of  all  questions  relating  to 
meteorology.  One  of  its  first  steps  was  that 
of  organizing  a  system  of  observers  which 
should  extend  as  widely  as  possible  over  the 
whole  North  American  continent — these  con- 
tributing their  services  without  compensation. 
Under  its  direction,  a  set  of  carefully  prepared 
and  accurately  graduated  instruments,  nov 
generally  known  as  the  Smithsonian  standards, 
were  manufactured.  A  series  of  instructions 
for  the  use  of  the  instruments  and  for  the  ob- 
servation of  meteorological  phenomena,  and 
also  series  of  blank  forms  as  registers,  having 
been  prepared  and  distributed,  the  system  wa^ 
soon  brought  into  practical  operation. 
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From  1856  to  1861,  an  appropriation  was 
made  to  tho  Institution  for  the  collecting  and 
reducing  of  statistics  relative  to  the  climate 
of  the  United  States ;  but  thereafter  this  was 
discontinued.  The  working  also  of  a  new 
postage  law,  adopted  it  wodd  appear  in  the 
s^sion  of  1862-'68,  interfered  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  the  sending  in  of  the  a^dcultural 
and  meteorological  reports,  by  requiring  pre- 
payment on  them ;  though,  at  least  during  the 
years  1868  and  1864,  this  diflSculty  was  in  part 
overcome  tlirough  use  of  the  frank  of  the  Oom- 
misdoner  of  Agriculture.  Under  the  new  or- 
ganization, in  1862,  of  the  Department  last 
named,  a  renewed  interest  has  been  manifested 
by  the  Oommissioner  in  the  continuation  and 
extension  of  the  system  of  meteorological  ob- 
servations and  records,  which  had  been  estab- 
lished at  so  much  labor  and  expense. 

In  the  published  "Reports"  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  1868  and  1864,  from  which  this  notice 
is  drawn,  the  Secretary,  Prof.  Joseph  Henry, 
calls  attention  to  the  extremely  &vorable  con- 
ditions under  which,  in  this  country,  the  work 
of  pieteorological  observations  is  prosecuted. 
Among  these  favorable  conditions  are,  the  great 
extent  of  the  continent  itself,  and  the  fact 
that  over  so  large  a  part  of  it  the  observer^ 
nearly  all  speak  the  same  language :  that  of 
the  latter  a  large  proportion  are  furnished  with 
fuU  sets  of  compared  standard  instruments; 
and  the  fi^ts  that,  while  the  storms  of  oiu: 
country  generally  move  from  west  to  east,  the 
position  of  the  central  Institution  itself,  near 
tho  eastern  limits  of  the  continent,  enables  it 
to  receive  information  very  constantly  of  great 
approaching  storms,  while  these  may  yet  be 
hundreds  of  miles  to  westward;  whereas,  in 
Europe,  the  chief  centres  of  meteorological 
observation  thus  for  are  near  the  western  coast, 
and  telegraphic  notice  of  storms  is  not  to  bo 
received  from  the  ocean. 

A  "list  of  Meteorological  Stations  and  Ob- 
servers of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  "  is  given 
in  the  Report  for  1868,  and  also  in  that  for 
1864.  Of  the  stations  enumerated  in  the  latter 
year,  282  are  within  the  United  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, and  16  others  at  certain  points  in  Brit- 
ish America,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  Contributions  of 
meteorological  reports  and  papers  of  various 
character  are  also  receive(J  from  many  private 
observers  in  this  country,  and  from  some  pri- 
vate observers  and  institutions  in  Europe.  Up 
to  at  least  the  close  of  1868,  the  most  import- 
ant among  such  auxiliary  sources  of  informa- 
tion would  appear  to  have  been  the  records 
fomished  to  the  Institution  for  periods  varying 
from  2i  to  4  years,  from  ten  lake  stations,  suc- 
cessively under  the  charge  of  Capt.  (now  Gen.) 
Geo.  G.  Meade,  of  Lieut.-Col.  J.  D.  Graham, 
and  of  Col.  Reynolds,  Superintendents  of  the 
Survey  of  the  Northern  and  Northwestern 
Lakes.  From  these  stations,  extending  from 
Sockett's  Harbor,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario, 
to  Superior  City,  at  the  western  extremity  of 


Luke  Superior,  records  have  been  furnished 
which,  being  made  three  times  daily,  at  tho 
hours  of  the  Smithsonian  system — 7  a.  m.,  and 
2  and  9  p.  m. — and  with  frill  sets  of  instru* 
ments,  are  of  great  value. 

An  important  object  kept  in  view  has  been 
the  collection  of  data  for  determining  the  de- 
velopment and  progress  of  atmospheric  disturb- 
ances of  great  extent^  including  the  commo- 
tions whidi  occur  durmg  autunm,  winter,  and 
spring,  over  the  middle  or  temperate  latitudes 
of  North  America.  Thus,  the  extensive  and 
simultaneous  system  of  observations  carried  out 
under  the  lead  of  the  Institution,  has  already 
frumished  the  means  of  establishing  fully  the 
law  in  regard  to  storms,  etc.,  which  had  before 
been  intimated  by  the  investigations  of  Espy 
and  others,  viz. :  that,  within  the  temperate 
zone  (at  least  of  our  continent),  all  such  mete- 
orological phenomena  as  variations  in  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  either  of  unusually  warm  or  cold 
weather,  thunder-storms,  tornadoes,  ordinary 
storms  of  wind,  rain,  etc.,  travel  fi^om  west  to 
east.  As  early  as  1849,  a  system  of  telegraphic 
despatches  was  organized  by  which  intelligence 
was  received  at  Washington  of  the  condition 
of  the  weather  at  distant  places.  Southwest 
and  Northwest;  and,  guided  by  the  law 
already  mentioned,  the  larger  disturbances  of 
the  atmosphere*  have  since  often  been  predicted, 
and  in  some  instances  a  day  or  two  in  advance. 
At  a  period  subsequent  to  the  date  above  pven, 
the  telegraphic  despatches  were  daily  exhibited 
at  the  Institution,  on  a  map  of  ^e  United 
States,  by  means  of  a  series  of  movable  cards ; 
tJius  showing  in  what  parts  of  the  country  it 
might  be  clear  or  cloudy,  raining  or  snowing, 
and  also  by  arrows  the  directions  of  the  wind. 
This  enterprise  was  interrupted  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  by  the  cessation  of  returns  from 
the  Southwest,  and  the  constant  use  of  the 
telegraph  required  by  the  Government  An- 
other question  in  regard  to  extensive  storms  is, 
whether  the  movement  of  the  air  over  the  re- 
^on  covered  by  them  is  gyratory  (cyclonic),  or 
whether  it  is  a  movement  from  all  sides  toward 
a  central  point  or  an  iiTegular  elongated  middle 
space;  and  the  hope  is  expressed  that  upon 
these  inquiries  some  light  may  be  shed  by  the 
data  already  obtained  and  published  in  system- 
atic form  by  the  Institution. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  weather  map  above 
noticed,  isothermal  charts  were  constructed 
from  all  the  observations  up  to  the  year  1860 ; 
as  weU  as  a  series  of  rain  charts,  and  a  large 
map  exhibiting  the  regions  of  original  forest, 
of  arable  prairie,  and  of  desert,  wi&in  the  lim- 
its of  tlie  United  States.  The  Oommissioner  of 
Agriculture  Mer  commenced — ^in  1868,  it  would 
appear — the  publication  of  a  monthly  bulletin, 
giving  the  state  of  the  crops,  the  condition  of 
5ie  weather,  and  various  other  items  daily  re- 
ceived from  observers.  For  this  bulletin  tho 
Institution  supplies  the  meteorological  materi- 
als, consisting  of  the  maximum,  minimum,  and 
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mean  temperatore,  and  amount  of  itda,  for 
eadi  month,  in  different  States,  and  also,  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  the  mean  temperature 
and  amount  of  rain  for  a  series  of  five  years, 
grouped  by  States  (see  ^uch  table  in  this  Otolo- 
pvEDiA,  1864),  together  with  tables  of  impor- 
tant atmospheric  changes,  and  notices  of  auro- 
ras, meteors,  etc.  This  publication  has  been 
received  with  much  favor  both  by  agricultur- 
ists and  by  meteorological  observers.  Mean- 
while, however,  not  onJy  has  the  collection  of 
the  original  data  from  the  various  observing 
stations,  as  before  intimated,  been  interfered 
with  since  the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  bat 
also  the  reduction  and  issuing  in  systematic 
form  of  much  of  the  materials  that  have  been 
received ;  though  it  is  hoped  that  both  these 
parts  of  the  work  of  the  Institution  may  soon 
be  resumed,  through  a  renewal  of  the  appro- 
priations for  these  objects  which  have  been  now 
for  four  years  suspended. 

The  second  volume  of  the  results  of  meteo- 
rological observations  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Institution  and  of  the  Patent  Office, 
for  the  six  years  from  1864  to  1869,  inclusive, 
having  been  for  some  time  delayed  in  press,  it 
was  at  length  decided  to  issue  the  part  already 
printed ;  and  this,  forming  a  quarto  volume  of 
mote  than  600pages,  was  bound  and  distribu- 
ted in  1864.  The  volume  is  in  two  parts — ^the 
first  half,  generalizing  the  observations  of  peri- 
odical phenomena  (1851-69)  in  certain  species 
of  plants  and  animals,  with  tables  of  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  lakes,  rivers,  canals,  and 
harbors,  having  been  prepared  \>y  Dr.  F.  B. 
Hough,  of  Albany ;  and  the  second  hal^  occu- 
pied with  materials  respecting  three  storms  in 
1869,  by  Pro^,  J.  H.  Coffin,  of  Lafayette  Col- 
lege.  Pa.  This  volume,  and  that  previously 
published  on  meteorological  phenomena  gener- 
ally of  the  same  period,  together  make  nearly 
2,000  pages;  and  these,  along  with  nearly  200 
pages  quarto  of  reductions  for  the  years  1856- 
'69,  inclusive,  published  as  an  appendix  to  the 
"  Statistical  Report  of  the  Sickness  and  Mor- 
tality in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,"  con- 
stitute a  valuable  body  of  materials  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  meteorological  problems.  Among 
other  meteorological  publications  of  the  Insti- 
tution, may  be  named— the  work  of  Prof.  Oof- 
fin  on  the  Winds  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere ; 
that  of  Prof.  Loomis  on  a  great  storm  which 
pervaded  both  America  and  Europe;  Prof. 
Caswell's  reduced  observations  of  28  years  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Dr.  Smith's  of  20  years 
in  Arkansas ;  besides  Meech  on  the  Heat  and 
Light  of  the  Sun,  Olmstead  and  Force  on  Au- 
roras, etc 

The  Secretary,  after  alluding  to  the  receipt 
'  of  meteorological  bulletins  from  Paris  and 
from  Palermo,  and  to  a  plan  of  observations 
proposed  in  the  latter  simuar  to  that  adopted 
previous  to  the  war  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution— ^namely,  that  of  famidbing  the  most 
important  telegraphic  stations  with  meteorolog- 
ical instruments,  and  instructing  tiie  telegraph- 


ists in  the  process  of  making  obseivations,  rsy 
marks  that  a  thoroughly  organized  system  of 
this  kind,  over  tlie  whole  United  States,  witih 
a  series  of  directions  for  predicting  the  weath- 
er at  a  ^ven  place  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  at  distant  points, 
would  be  of  vast  importance  to  the  maritime 
and  agricultural  interests  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  An  im- 
portant aid  to  this  end  is  already  scoured  in  the 
action  of  the  North  American  Telegnq>hio  As- 
sociation, which  gives  the  free  use  of  all  its 
lines  for  the  scientific  objects  of  the  InstitatioD. 
The  lines  of  the  Association  extend  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  including  the 
overland  line  to  San  Frandsco;  and  the  com- 
panies on  the  Pacific  coast  have  granted  hke 
privileges. 

In  the  unfortunate  fire  by  which,  on  the  Sitb 
of  January,  1866,  the  Smithsonian  Institotioo 
buildings  and  their  contents  were  in  put  de- 
stroyed, the  meteorological  department  sos- 
tained  a  severe  loss.  Still,  though  the  fire  spread 
rapidly  through  the  three  rooms  in  whidi  the 
meteorological  records  were  kept,  the  larger 
portion  of  the  contents  of  these  rooms  was 
nevertheless  saved.  As  parts  of  the  loss  occa- 
sioned by  this  fire  to  the  Institutioii,  should  bo 
named  tJie  contents  of  the  Secretioy^s  office, 
embracing  considerable  cdlections  of  papers, 
official,  scientific,  and  misceUaneous ;  a  large 
amount  of  apparatus,  including  the  prindpil 
instruments  employed  for  meteorological  ob^ 
servations  at  the  Institution,  and  among  which 
was  the  self-registering  ^paratus  of  Dr.  &nall- 
wood,  of  Montreal,  for  recording  the  direcdon 
and  velocity  of  the  wind,  as  well  as  all  the 
records  obtained  by  its  use  since  the  year 
1868 ;  while  among  the  losses  to  other  parties 
were  that  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Stanley's  portraits^ 
some  200  in  number,  of  Mr.  King's  Indian  por- 
traits, of  a  copy  in  Carrara  marble  by  John 
Gott  of  the  "  Dying  Gladiator,"  of  two  private 
libraries,  etc.  The  fire  is  believed  to  have  orig- 
inated in  the  heated  air  or  sparks  from  a  stove 
in  an  upper  room,  which  was  temporarily 
brought  mto  use,  and  the  pipe  of  which  had 
been  by  mistake  inserted  into  a  space  r^em- 
bling  a  flue  in  the  wall,  and  firom  whidi  the 
woodwork  immediately  beneath  the  sl^te  roof 
became  ignited.  The  amount  of  loss  to  Hie  In- 
stitution, independent  of  damage  to  the  build- 
ing, and  so  far  as  it  may  be  estimated  in  money, 
has  been  stated  at  $20,000 ;  that  to  ihdividuals, 
at  $26,000.  A  list  of  uie  defidencies  caused  by 
the  fire  is  to  be  published. 

Cheat  Britain. — ^Professor  G.  B.  Airy,  in 
charge  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Green- 
wich, has  decided  to  resign  to  private  ob- 
servers the  inviting  subject  of  the  observa- 
tion of  the  son's  surface.  From  Ms  recent  r(^- 
port,  it  appears  that  of  late  the  first  place  has 
been  given  to  observations  of  the  prindpal 
fixed  stars,  and  espedally — in  consequence  of 
the  recently  discovered  roving  propaisi^  of 
that  luminary — ^to  those  of  Sirius.     Obser?a- 
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tioas  have  also  been  made  with  a  view  to  defin- 
ing the  position  of  the  ediptio  and  the  sun^s 
place  in  it,  and  npon  the  moon.  No  important 
changes,  instrumental  or  otherwise,  have  here 
been  latelj  (up  to  July,  1866)  introduced.  An 
arrangement,  however,  is  in  sncoes^il  oper- 
ation by  which  the  Observatories  of  Greenwich 
and  Paris  are  each  charged  with  the  meridional 
observations  of  the  asteroids  during  half  of 
each  lunation — the  former  from  new  to  full 
moon,  the  latter  from  full  to  new :  in  this  way, 
without  involving  incompleteness  in  tiie  work, 
relief  is  afforded  to  both  these  establishments. 

At  the  85th  meeting  c^  the  British  Associ- 
atioa  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  which 
opened  September  6, 1805,  Mr.  J.  P.  Gassiot, 
chairman  of  the  ^^  Kew  Committee,"  presented 
a  full  report,  from  which  a  few  particulars  will 
here  be  noted,  Oapt.  Basevi  and  CoL  Walker, 
of  the  Indian  Trigonometrical  Survey,  had  re- 
ceived instruction  at  the  Kew  Observatory, 
with  a  view  to  making  the  pendulum  experi- 
ments in  India  which  the  Association  had  pre- 
viously ordered.  The  two  pendulums  to  be 
used,  both  previously  employed  by  Sabine,  and 
one  by  Airy,  in  important  experiments,  after 
having  their  constants  determined  anew,  had 
arrived  in  safety  at  the  ofiSce  in  India  of  the 
survey,  in  charge  of  2klr.  J.  Hennessey. 

By  the  Kew  Heliograph,  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue,  248  negatives 
(photographic)  of  the  sun  had  been  taken  on 
146  days,  and  four  sets  of  positives  printed  fh>m 
these  had  been  distributed  among  men  of  sci- 
ence. An  addition  has  been  mfMde  to  the  mi- 
crometer, by  means  of  which  the  proportion 
of  the  sun's  disc  at  any  time  obscured  by  spots, 
can  be  measured*  Mr.  Carrington  has  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  this  Ol^ervatory  his  original 
plates,  166  in  number,  representing  observations 
of  sun-spots  made  during  seven  years  at  his 
Observatory  at  RedhilL  In  order  that  all  ob- 
servers who  desire  may  be  enabled  to  investi- 
gate the  phenomena  of  solar  spots,  it  has  been 
thought  proper  to  publish  the  results  in  such  a 
way  that  any  one  may  study  tBeir  appearance 
and  behavior ;  and  to  this  end,  a  lens  is  being 
made  by  Dalmeyer,  intended  to  magnify  groups 
of  spots  to  a  scale  on  which  the  sun's  diameter 
shall  equal  two  feet  Kew  having  been  the 
first  public  institution  to  take  up  the  obser- 
vation of  sun-spots  aftej-  the  manner  of  M. 
Schwabe,  of  Dassau,  has  procured  from  that 
astronomer  the  full  set  of  original  drawings  of 
the  sun's  surface,  etc.,  made  by  him  during 
about  forty  years. 

A  large  number  of  instruments  for  meteor- 
ological purposes,  including  a  self-recording 
barograph  and  thermograph,  barometers,  ther- 
mometers, etc.,  had  been  during  the  preceding 
year  verified  at  this  observatory,  for  use  in 
other  institutions  of  the  sort  and  by  private 
observers.  At  Kew,  a  self-recording  barograph 
is  in  constant  operation,  and  duplicates  of  the 
traces  recorded  in  the  instioiment  are  obtained, 
one  set  of  which  has  been  forwarded  to  the 


meteorological  department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  photographic  action  of  total  day- 
Hght  is  daily  registered  by  an  apparatus  con- 
structed by  Prof.  Roscoe,  and  in  accordance 
with  his  request.  Of  this  Observatory  Mr.  Bal- 
fSour  Stewart  is  director,  while  the  meteorolog- 
ical department  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Baker. 

An  account,  at  considerable  length,  of  the  me- 
teorological system  in  operation  in  Great  Britain, 
including  weather  "forecasts"and  storm-signals, 
and  the  establishing  of  which  was  so  largely  due 
to  the  labors  of  the  late  Admiral  R.  Fitzroy,  will 
be  found  under  Mktkobologt,  in  the  volume 
of  tins  Cyclopedia  for  1862.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  at  the  present  time  the  meteorolog- 
ical systems  in  operation  in  France  and  Russia 
are  mudi  in  advance  of  the  English ;  and  it 
has  recently  been  urged  that  in  the  latter  coun- 
try the  Board  of  Trade  should  adopt  the  con- 
tinental plan  of  daily  published  bulletins,  to 
which  might  also  be  added  charts  or  notices  of 
the  progress  of  important  agriculttu*al  labors, 
of  blights,  epidemics,  etc.  At  Mr.  De  la  Bue's 
observatory,  at  Oranford,  during  the  year  1863, 
several  fine  lunar  photographs  w^e  ti^en,  some 
of  tiiie  negatives  being  enl^'ged  with  success  to 
the  dimensions  of  Beer  and  M&dler's  map,  88 
inches.  The  silvered-glass  mirror  received  from 
Dr.  Steinheil,  of  Munich,  was  to  be  tried,  its 
light  being  considerably  greater  than  that  of 
speculum-metal  mirrors,  and  so  much  so  as  to 
give  hope  that  the  time  of  exposure  could  be 
shortened.  The  mirrors  had  so  far  preserved 
their  original  polish,  the  precaution  having 
been  taken  to  insert  lime-boxes  in  the  tube 
of  the  telescope,  to  prevent  their  becoming 
damp. 

At  the  Ely  Observatory,  the  Rev.  W.  Selwyn 
has  had  in  operation  since  January  1,  1868,  an 
instrument  termed  a  heliautograph,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  photographic  camera  attached  to  a 
DoUond  refractor  of  two  and  three-quarters 
inches  diameter.  During  the  year  sun-pictures 
were  taken  on  189  days.  Two  of  these  afford 
interesting  records  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  May 
17, 1868 ;  the  latter  of  them,  taken  near  the 
middle  of  the  edipse,  shows  very  distinctly  the 
uneven  edge  of  the  moon  on  the  solar  disc,  and 
tiie  appearance  (so  often  noticed,  and  now  gen- 
erally believed  an  optical  effect)  of  a  bright 
band  surrounding  the  edge  of  the  moon.  Mr. 
Selwyn's  pictures  are  of  about  four  inches 
diameter,  and,  as  recording  the  phenomena  of 
the  formation  and  changes  of  spots  (a  second 
picture  having  for  this  purpose  been,  on  each 
of  55  days,  taken  after  a  short  interval),  and  in 
particular  for  the  good  view  they  afford  of  the 
feculflB,  will  prove  a  valuable  supplement  to  the 
Kew  photographs.  A  larger  refractor,  of  six 
inches  aperture,  was  being  prepared  for  the 
work  now  indicated. 

Mr.  dooke,  of  London,  is  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  refracting  telescope  of  very  un- 
common dlmensioDS.  The  aperture  of  tL« 
object-glass  is '25  inches;  focal  length  29  feet 
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The  equatorial  mounting  is  on  the  German 
plan,  and  the  tube  is  of  sted.  The  figuring  of 
the  lenses  is  performed  by  machinery  of  Mr. 
Cookers  invention. 

France, — ^In  accordance  with  an  arrangement 
some  time  since  initiated  by  the  Emperor,  in 
connection  with  M.  Leverrier,  Director  of 
the  Imperial  Observatory,  Paris,  daily  meteor- 
ological reports  are  received  by  telegraph  at 
the  latter  from  (in  1864)  at  least  sixty-five 
regular  stations  situated  in  difierent  parts  of 
Europe.  From  the  materials  so  collected  a 
doily  bulletin  is  published,  now  entitled  the 
*^  International  Bulletin  of  the  Imperial  Ob- 
servatory of  Paris ; ''  of  this,  which  makes  up 
yearly  some  1,200  folio  pages,  the  subscription 
price  is  86  francs.  These  bulletins  give  sum- 
maries of  the  records  of  the  barometer,  thermom- 
eter, wind,  face  of  the  sky,  etc.,  as  each  day  re- 
ceived, being  more  recently  accompanied  daily 
also  with  a  small  lithographic  diart  of  Europe, 
showing  by  diagrams  the  barometric  curve  at 
the  various  stations,  together  witii  the  temper- 
ature, and  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind ; 
while  to  the  whole  are  added  statements  of  the 
flight  of  meteors,  etc.,  and  the  probable  prog- 
nostics of  meterological  changes  for  the  next 
day,  including  (for  the  use  especially  of  vessels 
about  to  leave  port)  the  probable  durection  of 
the  wind. 

Of  course,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  possi- 
ble to  interpret  more  and  more  correctly  the 
indications  thus  obtained  from  so  many  points 
upon  the  Oontinent  the  condition  of  the  weather 
which  is  to  occur  during  a  period  immediately 
following  can  be  predicted  beforehand  with  less 
and  less  uncertainty.  In  order,  at  the  same 
time,  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  nautical  ob- 
servers, the  new  Scientific  Association  {uee 
AsTBONOMioAL  Phsxomena,  ctc.)  has  offered 
considerable  prizes — ^five  of  800  francs  each, 
according  to  one  account — for  the  .several  best 
series  of  observations  made  at  sea.  An  especial 
purpose  had  in  view  in  this  is  to  obtain  data 
for  recording  the  progress  of  storms;  and  the 
captains  of  ships  are  solicited  to  keep  during 
their  Atlantic  voyages  a  record  of  the  barom- 
eter, which,  in  connection  with  minutes  of  the 
day  and  hour,  of  the  ship>i  place  as  shown  by 
the  logbook,  of  the  direction  and  force  of  the 
wind,  and  of  the  state  of  the  sky  and  sea,  would 
furnish  the  data  required.  Proceeding  upon 
such  of  these  as  it  had  been  able  to  procure,  the 
Imperial  Observatory  was  already  prepared— 
•pnng  of  1865— to  publish,  under  the  title  of 
Storm-maps,  a  series  of  charts  showing  the 
movement  of  the  tempests  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  meteorological  department  of  the 
Observatory  is  in  charge  of  IkL  Marie-Davy, 
well  known  for  his  researches  in  connection 
with  the  science  under  consideration. 

The  daily  bulletins  already  mentioned,  and 
containing,  of  course,  the  weather  "forecasts" 
for  the  following  day,  are,  as  soon  as  issued, 
despatched  to  the  principal  seaports  of  France, 
and  also  to  the  Observatory  at  Brussels,  from 


which  latter  they  are  sent  to  ports  on  the  coiil 
of  Flanders.  At  the  important  ports  the  bulle- 
tins are  posted  in  public  places ;  and  annoonoe- 
ments  ore  also  furnished  to  the  news(>apers  f(ff 
publication.  The  benefits  of  the  system  hive 
already  been  acknowledged  in  strong  terms  bj 
chambers  of  commerce  and  by  inteUigent  set- 
men  ;  while  the  published  statements  are  likelj 
to  prove  of  great  service  also  to  agricnltore  and 
the  public  health. 

In  respect  to  the  work  of  astronomical  obser- 
vatories in  France,  little  information  has  been 
met  with.  M.  Foucault  continues  to  oonstroct 
telescopes  of  unusual  excellence,  and  one  of 
which,  of  large  size,  he  has  lately  famished  to 
the  Observatory  at  Marseilles.  These  telescopes 
are  fitted  with  the  regulating  mechanism  bj 
which  the  instrument  is  made  to  keep  pace  ex- 
actly with  the  apparent  movement  of  a  star  or 
group  under  observation — a  result  of  coarse  de- 
sirable where  continued  examination  is  sought, 
but  still  more  so  in  the  work  of  obtaining  stir- 
photographs,  as  securing  time  for  the  doe  im- 
pression of  the  sensitive  paper  or  sarfeu^  used. 

Russia, — ^The  system  of  meteorological  ob- 
servations which  has  of  late  been  in  oomse^ 
extension  and  perfecting  upon  a  grand  scale  in 
Eussia,  was,  until  his  death  in  the  early  paii 
of  the  year  1865,  under  the  control  d  Dr. 
Kupffer,  Director  of  the  Central  Physical  Ob- 
servatory at  St.  Petersburg,  who  bad  already 
established  a  great  number  of  meteorological 
observatories  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  the 
empire,  from  Western  Europe  to  the  cw^nes 
of  Eastern  Asia.  At  Revd,  Helsingfora,  Xiko- 
laiev,  Astrakhan,  Archang^  and  perhaps  other 
points,  are  central  stations,  each  having  a  num- 
ber of  posts  subsidiary  to  it.  From  the  latter, 
daily  telegraphic  reports  are  forwarded  to  the 
central  stations ;  wnile  from  each  of  these  a 
report  is  despatched  to  St  Petersbuig,  whert^ 
as  in  Paris,  a  daily  summary  is  published,  ac 
companied  with  a  meteorological  map. 

In  the  "Quarterly  Journal  of  Science"  an- 

gjar  abstracts  of  an  account  by  Mr.  W.Delf 
ue  of  his  visif  to  the  Pulkowa  ObeerFatory, 
situated  ten  miles  southwest  from  St  Petersbn^, 
and  of  his  descriptions  of  some  of  the  improved 
instruments  and  arrangements  employed  in  it 
Since  the  death  of  F.  G.  W.  Struve,  his  son,  M. 
Otto  Struve,  holds  the  position  of -director. 
Great  pains  have,  during  the  past  few  ye«^ 
been  taken  here  to  secure  accuracy  of  the  in- 
struments, and  in  pardcnlar  to  get  by  them  the 
absoluU  places  of  the  celesthu  bodies.  The 
automatic  recording  of  transit-observatiwis  w 
in  use,  but  on  a  plan  somewhat  differing  finom 
that  at  Greenwich.  Meidinger's  modification 
of  Daniell's  battery  is  employed,  the  tappet  ap- 

Earatus  not  being  attached  to  the  transit^  but 
eld  in  the  hand.  The  observer,  seeing  a  star 
enter  the  field,  makes  on  the  registration  paper 
as  unrolled,  his  record  in  Morse's  alphabetw 
signals,  and  also  any  additional  remarks  he  may 
deem  necessary.        .  . 

Very  great  improvements  have  been  madem 
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the  arrangement  of  the  normal  clock.  To  cor- 
rect that  which,  in  the  present  perfection  of 
workmanship,  is  the  pi*incipal  one  of  three 
sources  of  error — namely,  that  the  mercury, 
owing  to  the  greater  ratio  of  its  mass  to  its 
amount  of  sur&ce  than  holds  true  in  case  of  tiie 
rods,  is  slower  than  the  latter  in  responding  to 
changes  of  temperature,  thus  preventing  exact 
compensation  and  the  uniformity  desired  in  the 
effective  length  of  the  pendulum — ^the  clock  is 
now  placed  in  a  subterranean  chamber  beneath 
the  hall,  where  changes  of  temperature  occur 
very  slowly,  and  their  limits  from  one  period 
of  the  year  to  another  are  very  harrow.  It  is 
intended,  further,  to  remove  a  second  cause  of 
error — the  barometric,  or  thai  due  to  unequal 
resistances  of  the  air  at  different  densities  to 
the  movement  of  the  pendulum — by  enclosing 
the  clock  within  an  air-tight  case,  and,  by 
means  of  a  pressure-gauge  and  an  air-pump 
communicating  with  the  enclosed  space,  main- 
taining about  the  clock  an  atmosphere  of  uni- 
form density.  Dr.  Winnecke,  of  the  same  ob- 
servatory, is  directing  his  attention  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  parallax  of  fixed  stars,  re- 
cording his  results  by  the  automatic  method. 

OtTur  European  Countries, — ^In  respect  to 
these,  little  information  has  been  obtained.  In 
Italy,  astronomical  observations  are  still  carried 
on  with  the  zeal  and  the  success  also  for  which, 
in  this  respect,  that  country  has  so  long  been 
honorably  distinguished ;  and,  in  particular,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  Father  Secchi,  at  Rome, 
and  M.  Donati,  at  Florence,  are  actively  prose- 
secuting  the  work  of  celestial  exploration  and 
discovery.  A  meteorological  bulletin,  similar  to 
those  of  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  is  now  issued 
from  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Palermo.  A 
Central  Meteorological  Bureau  was.  May  1. 
1865,  instituted  in  Russia.  As  in  France  ana 
Ru^a,  reports  of  meteorological  phenomena 
from  various  stations  will  be  regularly  received 
by  the  bureau,  and  bulletins  issued  by  it,  con- 
taining especially  whatever  relates  to  the  prog- 
ress of  storms,  will  be  placarded  in  the  princi- 
pal seaports. 

Time-SignaU, — Three  principal  methods  of 
transmitting  to  distant  points,  and  there  re- 
peating or  signalling,  the  correct  time  of  a 
standard  or  normal  clock,  have  been  resorted 
to.  These  are,  1,  that  of  the  electric-fixed  time" 
ffun;  2,  that  of  the  electric-drofped  time-lall; 
and  3,  that  of  electric-controlled  clocks.  All 
three  of  these  methods  have  been  adopted  in 
the  transmission  of  correct  time  from  the  clock 
of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Edinburgh ;  though 
the  controlled  clock  and  the  time-gun  have 
been  most  in  demand.  In  the  fonner  case,  here 
and  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  the  ar- 
rangement known  as  Jones'  patent  nas  been 
employed ;  and  on  this  plan  several  clocks  in 
different  parts  of  Edinburgh  have  been  made  to 
keep  [sensibly]  exact  time  with  that  of  the  Ob- 
ben-atory.  The  time-gun,  4,000  feet  from  the 
Observatory,  required  a  permanent  use  of  the 
transmitting    wires,  so   that   the   mode  was 


scarcely  applicable  to  great  distances.  Mr.  N.  J. 
Holmes  then  arranged  a  time-gun  at  Newcastle, 
120  miles  distant,  to  be  fired  by  means  of 
Wheatstone*s  magneto-exploder  and  AbePa 
magnetic  fuse ;  and  on  a  lair  day  the  current 
sent  off  along  the  telegraph  wire  discharged 
the  gun  with  no  sensible  hesitation  or  "  hang 
fire ; "  but  on  a  foggy  day  the  highly  intense 
magnetic  current  was  in  too  great  a  degree 
dissipated  and  lost.  A  practic^  system  was 
finally  devised,  by  causing  a  large  signal-send- 
ing clock  to  discharge  along  the  line  of  tele- 
graph wire,  at  the  due  moment,  a  galvanic  cur- 
rent of  low  intensity ;  this,  on  reaching  New- 
castle, was  made  to  liberate  in  the  proper  ap- 
paratus there  the  more  intense  magnetic  cur- 
rent, which  had  then  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
to  travel  to  the  gun.  Several  time-guns  at  dif- 
ferent places  have  since  been  put  in  operation, 
the  Government  favoring  these  enterprises  by 
lendhig  24-pounder3  for  use  in  them.  At  some 
points  the  plan,  once  tried,  had  been  aba^idoned ; 
but  there  were  still  (in  the  beginning  of  1864) 
fresh  applications  from  others  for  the  benefits 
of  the  system. 

An  important  extension  of  time-arrange- 
ments from  the  Greenwich  Observatory  and 
from  other  points  has  been — up  to  at  least  the 
spring  of  1865 — going  forward  in  England. 
Mr.  De  la  Rue  has  made  an  electric  communi- 
cation of  his  establishment  with  Greenwich— 
the  clock  of  the  former  being  caused  for  months 
consecutively  to  beat  second  by  second  with 
the  Observatory  clock  at  the  loiter ;  while,  to 
correct  an  occasional  variation,  should  such 
occur,  a  special  signal  is  also  sent  at  four  sec- 
onds after  every  hour.  Mr.  0.  F.  Varley  has 
mounted  apparatus  for  distributing  time-sig- 
nals over  vainous  lines  of  railway  reaching  al- 
most to  the  extremities  of  Britain,  and  for 
firing  signal  guns  at  Newcastle  and  Shields. 
The  currents  sent  hourly  to  the  office  of  the 
London  District  Telegraph  are  made  available 
to  chronometer-makers  of  the  city.  Prof.  Airy 
expresses  the  hope  that  movements  will  soon 
be  set  on  foot  in  London  for  the  more  perfect 
regulation  of  public  docks  generally,  and  for 
other  e^diibitions  of  time-signals.  Liverpool  is 
to  have  a  time-gun  Controlled  from  her  Observ- 
atory; and  at  Glasgow,  ten  public  clocks— at 
distances  avera^g  three  miles — are  in  opera- 
tion, controlled  from  the  Observatory  there. 

Mr.  De  la  Rue  describes  an  ingenious  method 
of  communicating  the  time-signals  or  impulses 
from  the  normal  clock  at  Pulkowa  for  control- 
ling the  time  of  other  clocks.  On  the  frame  of 
the  dock,  one  on  each  side  of  an  imaginary 
plane  that  would  cut  the  centre  of  the  crutch, 
are  fixed  two  ivory  cylinders, .  each  having 
cemented  within  it  a  capillary  tube  of  glass : 
through  these  tubes,  from  reservoirs  of  that 
liquid  metal,  fiow  stream's  of  mercury,  which 
meet  and  coalesce  in  one,  thus  constituting  a 
mercury  wire  that,  so  long  as  it  is  continuous, 
serves  to  complete  the  circuit  of  a  battery.  In 
order  to  break  the  circuit  at  the  desired  inter- 
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vals,  a  thin  blade  of  mica  is  so  fixed  to  a  pro- 
longation of  the  ordinary  crutch  that  at  each 
osculation  of  the  pendnlnm  it  cuts  the  mercnr y 
wire,  thus  interrupting  the  electric  current  and 
transmitting  the  required  signal.  By  varying 
the  width  of  the  plate  of  mica,  the  duration  of 
the  break  can  be  regulated.  A  time-gun  has 
also  been  set  up  recently  on  the  Admiralty 
Quay  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  be  fired  at  midday 
by  an  electric  current  sent  from  the  Pulkowa 
Observatory. 

Machine  far  Cataloguing  and  Charting  Stan. 
—Prof.  G.  W.  Hough,  Director  of  the  Dudley 
Observatory,  Albany,  describes  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science^  vol.  xxxviii.  (date  of  Sep- 
tember, 1864),  a  machine  invent^  by  himself 
for  the  purposes  indicated  in  the  above  title. 
He  alludes  in  the  outset  to  the  first  suggestion, 
in  1848,  of  the  application  of  electricity  to  the 
recording  of  astronomical  observations,  the  re- 
sult being  the  early  construction  of  chrono- 
graphs by  various  persons.  All  these  had  for 
their  object  the  recording  of  one  ordinate  only 
of  a  star's  position  at  a  given  moment — that, 
namely,  in  right  ascension  (celestial  longitude) ; 
except  that  the  late  Prof.  O.  M.  Mitchell  had 
also  made  some  experiments  in  the  way  of 
electric  recording  of  declinations  (celestial  lat- 
itude). Again,  in  determining  difference  of 
declination  as  well  as  time  of  transit,  astron- 
omers Iwive  almost  invariably  used  the  telescope 
in  a  fixed  position,  and  depended  upon  a  dia- 
phragm or  scale  placed  in  the  focus.  Profl 
Mitchell  had,  in  1849,  devised  a  plan  by  which 
the  angular  motion  of  the  telescope  when 
moved  in  zenith  distance,  magnified  by  me- 
chanical means,  was  made  to  Btiow  the  differ- 
ence of  declination  ;  and  this  principle  also 
enters  as  one  of  the  elements  in  rrof.  HougVs 
apj^atus. 

The  work  heretofore  of  constructing  star- 
charts,  by  laying  down  by  hand  the  positions 
as  given  in  a  catalogue,  has  been  extremely 
difficult  and  tedious.  Mr.  Hough  became  im- 
pressed with  the  desirableness  of  making  the 
star-map  in  the  very  process  of  observing  for 
correct  positions.  The  accomplishment  of  this 
important  purpose,  at  once  securing  great  accu- 
racy and  saving  labor  anc^  time,  has  been  at- 
tained in  the  apparatus  now  to  be  described. 
In  tlus,  the  record  of  the  places  of  stars  ob- 
served is  made  by  the  point  of  a  hollow  cylin- 
drical steel  pen :  the  place,  at  any  moment  of 
the  pen  over  the  sheet  of  paper  receiving  the 
record — the  latter  having  been  preparatorily 
coiled  about  a  horizontal  cylinder  directly  over 
which  the  pen  rests — is  determined  contin- 
ually by  two  movements ;  namely,  ^r«i,  by  the 
steady  revolution,  once  every  hour,  of  the  cyl- 
inder itself;  and  secondly,  by  a  lateral  move- 
ment given  to  the  pen  through  mechanism 
connecting  it  with  the  damp  arm  of  the  tele- 
scope, viz.,  a  horizontal  arm  which  carries 
the  pen,  a  compound  lever  giving  motion  to 
the  former,  and  a  horizontal  rod  and  upright 
bar  by  which  the  connection  with  the  clamp 


arm  already  mentioned  is  complete  while  at 
the  same  time  these  parts  serve  further  to 
magnify  in  the  record  the  angular  motion  given 
to  ^e  telescope  in  zenith  distance. 

The  cylinder  carrying  the  record  paper  is 
ten  inches  in  diameter  and  six  inches  long,  and 
is  made  to  revolve  (as  placed)  firom  west  to 
east,  by  means  of  cloc^  m.echanism  and  a  hslf- 
secondis  pendulum.  Thusj  the  apparent  regular 
movement  of  the  pen  along  the  paper,  pro- 
duced by  the  turning  of  the  cylinder,  corre- 
sponds to  differences  of  right  ascension,  and  of 
time ;  while  the  lateral  movement — ^that  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder — ^imparted 
to  the  pen,  corresponds  to  differences  of  decli- 
nation. The  electrical  recording  mechanism  is 
simple :  it  consists  of  an  electro-magnet,  its 
helix  of  course  being  part  of  the  circuit  of  a 
galvanic  battery,  whfle  the  magnetic  oonditioD, 
when  induced  in  the  soft-iron  magnet,  is  made  b; 
means  of  the  armature  to  operate  a  horizontallj 
placed  arm,  upon  the  end  of  which  is  a  horizontal 
cross-piece  standing  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder  and  running  its  whole  length :  the  de- 
pression of  this  cross-piece  by  action  of  the 
magnet  forces  down  the  arm  which  carries  the 
pen,  over  whatever  part  of  the  length  of  the 
cylinder  the  latter  may  stand.  To  make  a 
record,  it  is  only  necessary  to  press  a  key  by 
which  the  circuit  through  the  coil  of  the  elec- 
tro-magnet is  closed:  the  cross-piece  is  thus 
caused  to  strike  a  blow  on  the  arm  carrymg 
the  steel  pen,  so  that  at  the  instant  a  small  dot 
is  made  on  the  record  sheet  covering  the 
cylinder.  For  some  farther  details  in  reference 
to  the  mechanism  and  means  of  modifying  its 
action,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  tie  orig- 
inal account 

For  stars  of  magnitude  greater  than  the 
ninth,  of  which  generally  not  more  than  three 
or  four  will  have  to  be  recorded  in  a  night,  the 
magnitudes  are  specially  recorded  by  an  as- 
sistant. The  magnitudes  9,  10,  11,  12,  and 
18,  are  distinguished  in  the  record  by  introduc- 
ing for  each  beneath  the  point  of  the  pen  just 
before  recording,  and  as  may  be  required,  the 
pi'oper  one  of  five  strips  of  differenUy  colored 
paper :  each  of  these  magnitudes  is  thus  known 
by  a  particular  color  imparted  to  the  dot 
which  records  the  star's  place.  For  tiie  14th 
magnitude — tbe  smallest  observed — the  dots 
are  left  colorless,  and  are  not  specially  marked. 
The  strips  of  colored  paper  are  so  placed  on 
an  arm  moving  about  a  vertical  axis,  that  the 
observer  can,  witbout  removing  his  eye  from 
the  telescope,  bring  each  as  desired  under  the 
pen. 

As  fast,  then,  as  the  stars  enter  the  field  of 
the  telescope,  they  are  brought  to  the  intersec- 
tion of  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical  wire,  when 
the  electric  circuit  is  closed  and  the  record 
made ;  and  thus  constantly  sweeping  with  the 
telescope  a  zone  of  lO*  to  12'  width  (the  great- 
est usually  practicable),  the  result  obtained 
during  one  revolution  of  the  cylinder  is  a  "fac- 
simile "  copy — a  chart — of  the  given  zone  of 
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stars,  for  one  hour  of  right  ascension :  the  nmn- 
ber  of  stars  taken  within  snoh  limits  is  often  as 
great  as  two  hnndred,  and,  in  the  region  of  the 
galaxy,  sometimes  amonnts  to  four  hnndred 
and  eighty.  At  the  end  of  an  hoar,  the  pen, 
which  has  swept  but  a  portion  of  the  entire 
length  of  the  cylinder,  can  be  shifted  over  a 
new  belt  of  the  record  sheet,  and  another 
hour's  olwervations  taken.  Further,  however, 
as  each  dot  is  made  on  the  record  sheet,  a  si- 
multaneous record  is  also  made  on  the  work- 
ing chronograph,  and  which  gives  the  time  to 
the  one-hundredth  part  of  a  second ;  and  for 
the  exact  declination,  an  assistant  reads  the 
declinometer  scale  to  the  five-tenths  of  a 
second.  Thus  are  obtained  at  once  a  complete 
catalogue  of  the  exact  positions  of  the  stars, 
and  also  a  i)erfect  map  of  the  given  part  of  the 
heavens.  The  apparatus  can  be  adapted  to 
any  telescope.  Of  course,  by  showing  the  fact 
of  change  of  position  in  any  star,  or  the  en- 
trance of  a  new  one  within  a  given  zone,  upon 
tddng  sooner  or  later  a  second  chart  of  it,  this 
apparatus  aflfbrds  great  facility  both  for  the 
finding  of  known  asteroids  and  the  detecting 
of  previously  xmdiscovered  ones.  Again,  if 
records  have  been  obtained  of  several  contigu- 
ous zones,  these  may  be  subsequently  pricked 
throtigh  upon  a  single  sheet,  or  otherwise 
transferred,  thus  producing  star-maps  of  larger 
size. 

An  Aluminium  Bronze  Transit  Axis, — ^In 
this  CroLOPiEDiA,  1862,  will  be  found,  under 
the  head  of  Ohemistby,  an  abstract  of  a  paper 
by  Lieutenant-Oolonel  A.  Strange,  in  relation 
to  the  qualities  of  various  bronzes  of  alumin- 
ium and  copper,  and  the  probable  value  of  some 
of  these  for  the  construction  of  instruments  for 
scientific  purposes. 

April  12,  1865,  Col.  Strange  presented  be- 
fore the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  a  paper  in 
the  first  part  of  which  he  detailed  the  results 
obtained  in  the  way  of  castings  of  the  bronze, 
and  in  particular  its  saocessfhl  application  to 
the  construction  of  a  transit  axis.  He  now 
states  that  the  alloy  has  been  extensively  em- 
ployed, and  that  it  has  answered  all  his  expec- 
tations, with  a  single  exception ;  namely,  that 
in  consequence  of  its  tarnishing  more  than  was 
anticipated,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  producing 
a  surface  absolutely  free  from  defects,  the  metal 
is- not  found  so  suitable  as  was  hoped  for  receiv- 
ing graduation.  In  the  early  experiments,  also, 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  securing  large  ana 
complex  castings,  owing  to  the  metal^s  running 
sluggishly  into  the  mould  and  solidifying  very 
quickly ;  but  this  had  been  overcome.  In  oon- 
flrmation,  the  author  exhibited  an  axis  formed 
of  the  bronze,  and  made  for  a  transit-instru- 
ment, of  which  the  focal  length  was  to  be  five 
feet  The  length  of  the  axis  between  bearings 
was  8Si  inches ;  the  central  cube  nine  inches 
by  the  side ;  the  average  thickness  of  the  met- 
al but  0.15  of  an  inch ;  and  the  total  weight 
only  56  pounds.  It  was  cast  hollow,  and  in 
3ne  piece,  being  made  to  include  also  an  inge- 


nious system  of  internal  strengthening  welw 
the  work  was  executed  by  the  Messrs.  Cooke, 
of  York.  From  the  efieot  of  these  webs,  in  con- 
junction with  the  rigidity  of  the  alloy  itself— 
the  latter  being  three  times  as  rigid  as  gun- 
metal — this  was  believed  to  be  the  stifiest  tran- 
sit axis  hitherto  made.  In  the  second  part  of 
his  paper,  CoL  Strange  considered  the  adjust- 
ments of  the  instrument  He  endorsed  Mr. 
Cooke's  suggestions,  in  respect  to  suspending 
one  or  more  levels  to  the  tube  of  the  telescope 
itself,  these  watching  the  telescope  instead  of 
the  pivots ;  and  in  respect  also  to  the  covering 
of  the  mercury  surface,  ordinarily  relied  on  in 
coUimating,  with  a  disc  of  glass  having  accu- 
rately plane  and  parallel  surfaces. 

The  Chronographie  or  Automatie  Method^  in 
Transit  Observatione. — ^The  adoption  of  the 
automatic  method  for  the  recording  of  transit 
observations  is  steadily  extending.  It  has  been 
well  remarked,  that  there  is  a  degree  of  profi- 
ciency beyond  which  no  amount  of  training 
can  carry  human  skill;  and  that,  when  this 
has  been  reached,  it  is  proper  to  give  the  re- 
sources Qf  tlie  intellect  a  new  direction,  in  the 
devising  of  mechanical  contrivances  which 
shall  accomplish  the  desixed  end  with  a  precis- 
ion not  directly  attainable  by  the  human  or- 
gans. M.  Faye  insists  on  the  advantage  of  sub- 
stituting largely  the  work  of  automatic  mechan- 
isms in  lieu  of  that  of  the  observer's  hand,  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  the  errors  of  the  senses,  and 
also  [of  diminishing,  at  least]  those  *^  personal 
errors  "  which  have  no  fixed  value  ana  which 
can  scarcely  be  corrected. 

In  the  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society,  for  May,  1864,  appears  a  paper 
^^  On  the  Probable  Error  <if  a  Meridional  Tran- 
sit-Observation^  by  the  *'Bye  and  Ear'^  and 
Chronographie  MethodSj^^  communicated  by  Mr. 
E.  Dunkin.  The  author  treats  at  length  of  the 
sets  of  observations  chosen  by  him  for  exami- 
nation, and  of  his  modes  of  discussing  them — 
particulars  for  which  space  cannot  here  be  al- 
lowed. His  results  are,  however,  evidently 
drawn,  as  he  states,  from  '*a  great  mass  of 
computation ;"  and  the  principal  of  them  are 
the  following : 

1.  In  "  eye  and  eax  "  observations,  the  proba- 
ble error  of  a  Greenwich  transit  observed  in 
1863  over  one  wire  is  ±  0.»078,  while  that  of  a 
complete  transit  over  the  seven  wires  is  ±  0.»029. 
In  chronograpMc  observations,  the  probable 
error  of  a  Greenwich  transit  observed  in  1857 
over  one  wire  is  ±0.»051,  and  that  of  a  complete 
transit  over  the  nine  wires  is  ±0.H)17. 

8.  In  the  eye-and-ear  transits,  only,  for  stars 
whose  north  polar  distance  is  greater  than  60', 
it  would  seem  that  the  probable  error  of  a  tran- 
sit increases  alightly  as  the  north  polar  distance 
increases. 

4.  In  eye-and-rcar  transits,  the  personal  dis- 
cordances are  liable  to  a  considerable  variation 
between  the  different  observer*-  in  chrono- 
graphie transits,  the  differences  between  the 
observers  are  comparatively  small.    The  gen 
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cral  steadiness  of  observing  hj  the  latter 
method  is  very  remarkable,  and  shows  the 
great  advantages  obtained  by  its  adoption. 

6.  The  probable  error  of  a  Greenwich  result 
for  right  ascension  in  the  year  1853,  as  deter- 
mined from  eye-and-ear  transits,  is  ±  0.*048 ; 
while  the  corresponding  probable  error  result- 
ing from  chronographio  transits  in  the  year 
1857,  is  ±  0.»084.  There  is  a  tendency  in  botii 
methods  toward  an  increase  in  the  probable 
error  when  transits  of  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude are  observed ;  but  the  'amount  of  this 
increase  is  small. 

In  the  discussion  following  the  reading  of  this 
paper,  Mr.  De  la  Rue  remarked  that  there  is  a 
'*  personal  equation  "  even  in  the  chronograph- 
io system.  The  finger  might  move  a  litUe  too 
soon  or  too  late  npon  the  tappet,  or  the  tappet 
might  "hang  fire,"  etc.  Mr.  "Wlieatstone  had 
proposed  to  correct  this  by  a  system  of  wires 
in  tne  transit-instrument,  which,  when  the  star 
was  brought  between  them,  should  be  made  to 
follow  its  movement,  and  when  the  star  passed 
the  optical  axis  of  the  instrument  .or  any  num- 
ber of  known  points  from  that  axis,  the  chro- 
nographic  contact  should  be  secured  by  contact 
of  the  wires,  and  a  n  wnber  of  records  thus  ob- 
tained independently  of  the  will  of  the  observ- 
er. Col.  Strang  thought  this  result  had  already 
been  acccomplished  in  an  instrument  in  the 
Paris  Observatory,  by  an  invention  of  M.  Re- 
dier.  In  this,  the  wire  was  carried  so  steadily 
across  the  field — so  exactly  with  the  same  ve- 
locity as  the  passage  of  the  stars — that  the 
record  of  the  intersection  of  that  star  with  the 
wire  was  a  matter  of  perfect  case  and  certainty. 
Such  a  system,  he  thought,  would  still  further 
reduce  the  errors  even  of  the  chronographio 
method. 

Ool.  Strange  remarket  also  that  M.  Lever- 
rier  had  in  a  conversation  with  him  disapproved 
of  the  chronographio  system,  declaring  that  its 
practice  tends  to  make  bad  astronomers.  Sub- 
sequently, in  a  note  to  the  Society,  Leverrier 
has  stated  that  in  the  conversation  referred  to 
he  had  been  to  some  extent  misunderstood, 
and  that  what  he  would  say  is,  that  "  a  touch- 
observer  does  not  acquire  the  same  apprecia- 
tion of  duration  of  time  as  an  observer  trained 
to  eye-and-ear  observations." 

OHIO.  The  progress  of  this  State  in  wealth 
and  population,  uninterrupted  during  the  war, 
would  seem,  judging  from  the  greatly  in- 
creased receipts  into  the  treasury,  to  have  re- 
ceived a  new  impetus  with  the  advent  of  peace. 
The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the 
fiscal  year  amounted  to^the  sum  of  $18,190,000, 
while  the  receipts  during  1864  were  only  $8,- 
680,000,  showing  an  increase  of  $4,510,000. 
The  total  disbursements  were  $12,400,000,  or 
$5,721,000  more  than  in  the  previous  year, 
when  they  were  only  $6,679,006,  leaving  a 
balance  to  the  credit  of  all  funds  of  $790,000 
against  $2,000,960,  the  balance  of  1864.  The 
total  fiinded  debt  of  the  State  was  $12,912,014, 
showing  a  diminution  of  $588,786  since  1864, 


when  it  was  $18,500,750.  The  following  table, 
from  the  Auditor^s  report,  showing  the  debt  and 
population  of  the  State  at  dififerent  periods  and 
the  proportion  of  the  debt  per  eqpiia^  affords  evi- 
dence of  a  remarkable  development  of  maters 
resources  and  accumulation  of  wealth : 

Debt  PoiraUtloD.  P«r  C^te. 

1814 II  8,004,526  1J02,714  $1057-401 

1854 16,218^80  2,124,000  7.1&-524 

1S60 14,260,238  2,839,511  6.09-111 

1865 12,912,014  2,514,974  5.13—106 

The  Auditor  says :  "With  a  rigid  adherence 
to  economy,  the  proper  amendments  of  the  tax 
laws,  and  the  steady  and  intelligent  enforce- 
ment of  a  just  and  equal  taxation,  tlie  public 
debt  will  disappear  in  seven  years,  and  the  State 
levy  sink  down  to  one  mill  on  the  dollar.  Thai, 
with  the  rate  of  interest  properly  adjusted, 
capital  will  flow  into  the  State,  manufactories 
spring  up,  and  population  and  wealth  augment 
in  a  ratio  hitherto  scarcely  dreamed  ofj*  It 
appears,  from  the  table  of  the  public  debt  in 
the  Auditor's  report,  that  there  remains  due : 

Of  the  loan  of  I860 |5eS,St8  0< 

Of  the  loan  of  1865 1,0091,500  00 

And  that  there  viU  b4  duo  In  1668 '    699,07913 

Making 13,280347  « 

From  ihe  report  of  the  Oommis^oner  of 
Statistics  it  appears  that  there  were  3,840  nnles 
of  railroad  in  the  State,  with  a  paid-up  capital 
of  $77,694,737,  and  an  indebtedness  of  $58,931,- 
686.  The  estimated  crop  of  oats  was  18,000,000 
bushels;  of  com,  90,000,000  bushels;  and  of 
hay,  2,000,000  tons.  The  average  production 
of  crops  was  e<r^&l  to  that  of  a  series  of  pre- 
ceding years.  The  fiiiit  crop  was  an  almost 
entire  failure,  owing  to  wintry  storms  and  the 
extraordinary  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  in 
April,  May,  and  June.  Of  maple  and  soi^mn 
sugar  the  production  was  5,239,729  pounds;  of 
molasses,  2,933,697  gallons. 

During  the  year  there  were  23,198  marriages 
and  887  divorces ;  2,811  indictments  for  crime, 
and  1,026  convictions ;  11,477  civil  suits  brought 
and  8, 778  j  udgmen  ts  rendered.  The  number  of 
violent  deaths  was  1,014.  There  were  erected 
during  the  year,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $^88d,- 
912,  4,850  houses,  1,158  barns,  78  milla,  and 
811  furnaces,  factories,  etc 

The  State  furnished  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, between  the  15th  of  April,  1861,  and  the 
15th  of  April,  1865,  for  different  terms  of  s^v 
vice,  varying  from  three  months  to  three  years, 
one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  r^^ents  of  in- 
fantry, raised  and  organized  within  the  ^^ate, 
besides  considerable  numbei^  of  men  for  the 
cavalry  and  artiUery  arms  of  the  service.  The 
aggregate  number  of  troops  frirnished  by  the 
State  was  817,188  for  various  terms  of  ser- 
vice, equal,  to  289,976  three  years'  men.  Of 
these  all  Had  been  discharged,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  six  regiments,  mainly  serving  on  the 
Rio  Grande.  Speaking  of  the  retention  of  these 
Ohio  volunteers  m  the  field  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  Governor  Anderson  said  in  his  mes- 
sage  of  the  l«»t  of  January,  1866,  that  it  was  never 
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fntonded  or  expected  that  the  noble  patriots 
sent  forth  to  fight  in  the  war  for  the  Union, 
were  to  be  detained  as  a  police  goard  to  over- 
see political  reforms  in  the  SoutiQ,  whether  as 
to  whites  or  blacks,  still  less  to  be  marched  to 
the  Rio  Grande  to  menace  or  assault  Maximilian 
or  any  other  despot.  In  this  connection,  speak- 
ing of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  he  said : 

What  the  Monroe  doctrine  exactly  is  we  have  never 
agreed  among  ourselves.  Its  origin  is  doubtful,  its 
purposes  uncertain,  its  means  to  this  day  are  un- 
specified. Mexico  nas  never  been  and  can  never  be 
a  republic,  unless  h4r  people  will  accommodate  us  to 
be  bom  again,  and  oi  entirelv  different  parentage. 
She,  with  all  her  sister  repubtics  of  South  America, 
has  been  from  the  beffinninff  uninterruptedly  a  most 
violent,  bloody,  incendiary,  disgraceful  anarchy.  She 
has  continuaUy  inspired  all  nations  with  hate ;  has 
ruthlessly  ruined  and  oppressed  her  own  people. 
And  her  Government  has  Drought  disgrace  alike  upon 
the  sacred  name  of  republican  liberty,  and  of  human 
nature. 

The  Union  State  Conyention  met  at  Colom- 
bns  on  the  23d  of  June,  and  adopted  nine  reso- 
lutions, among  which  were  the  following : 

Betolved,  That  the  name  and  fame  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  stand  out  from  the  history  of  the  epoch  un- 
rivalled and  alone,  and  while  we  deplore  his  untimely 
and  cruel  death  and  venerate  his  memory,  it  becomes 
us  to  imitate  his  wisdom,  firmness,  and  moderation 
in  the  treatment  of  vexeld  (questions,  and  especially 
to  imitate  bis  example  in  waiting  for  the  solution  of 
difficulties,  to  be  furnished  by  the  progress  of  time 
and  the  logic  of  events. 

Ji€9olv€al  That  .President  Andrew  Johnson,  by  his 
unwavering  devotion  to  the  Union  through  years  of 
severest  trial,  has  now  our  highest  confidence,  that 
we  cheerfully  endorse  the  poUcy  of  his  administra- 
tion,  looking  to  the  restoration  of  peace  and  civil 
order  in  the  so-called  seceded  States,  and  that,  as 
Union  men  of  Ohio,  wo  will  give  him  our  hearty  apd 
undivided  support. 

Jietohedf  That  four  years  of  sanguinary  war,  with 
its  fearful  sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure,  forced  upon 
us  by  the  slaveholders'  rebellion,  hfive  demonstrated 
to  us  and  to  the  world  that  slavery  and  its  institutions 
are  irreconcilably  opposed  to  freedom  and  free  insti- 
tutions ;  and  all  the  teachings  of  history,  the  dealings 
of  Providence,  and  our  own  bitter  experience,  point 
unerringly  to  their  overthrow  and  eradication  as  our 
only  safeguard  against  the  recurrence  of  like  evils  in 
the' future. 

Betolvedy  That  while  we  are  anxious  for  an  early 
reconstruction  of  fraternal  relations  with  the  insur- 
gent States,  we  demand  that  such  reconstruction 
shall  be  at  such  time  and  upon  such  Urms  as  will 
give  unquestioned  assurance  of  the  peace  and  security, 
not  only  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  rebel  States,  but 
also  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Federal  Union. 

Beaoloei^  That  the  experience  of  the  last  four  years 
shows  the  absolute  necessity  in  all  our  political  action 
of  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  great  principles  of  our 
Government  as  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. « 

•le  Chair  decided  that  a  motion  to  add  the 
foltewing  resolutions,  presented  by  Mr.  Piatt, 
would  be  out  of  order : 

Rewhed,  That  it  is  the  belief  of  this  Convention 
that  the  reconstruction  of  the  revolted  States  consti- 
tutionally belongs  to  the  Legislative  department^  and 
that  the  Executive  can  only  promise  provisional 
military  government  until  such  time  as  Congress 
may  act. 

Jiesolved,  That  time  can  alone  heal  the  wounds 
mflicted  by  this  war,  and  therefore  there  is  no  cause 
for  haste  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  revolted  States ; 


and  when  the.  time  comes  for  such  reconstruction, 
our  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future 
demand  that  the  revolted  States  shall  be  given  to 
loyal  men  only. 

The  Democratic  Convention  met  also  at  Co- 
lumbus, on  the  24th  of  August,' and  adopted 
nineteen  resolutions,  of  which  the  following  were 
the  most  important  : 

Beaolvedj  That  the  Democracy  of  Ohio  will  main- 
tain and  defend,  as  they  have  always  heretofore 
done,  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  our  federal 
system  of  Government,  the  true  doctrine  of  State 
nghts,  not  nullification,  nor  secession,  but  the  theory 
of  that  system  as  laid  down  in  the  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky resolutions  of  1798,  as  .interpreted  bj  their 
authors,  the  one  by  Madison  in  his  report  of  1799, 
and  the  other  by  Jefferson  in  his  solemn  official  in- 
augural of  1801. 

Mesohed,  That  their  ordinances  of  secession  being 
void,  the  so-called  seceded  States  are  in  the  Union 
as  States,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  all  the  re- 
served rights  of  the  States,  and  to  their  due  repre- 
sentation in  Congress,  and  to  vote  at  future  elections 
of  President  and  Yice-rresident;  and  any  attempt  of 
the  General  Government,  or  any  department  thereof, 
to  deprive  them  of  these  rights^  would  be  an  assault 
upon  the  rights  of  eveir  State  m  the  Union,  and  an 
effort  to  overthrow  the  Government  ordained  by  the 
Constitution. 

Resolved,  That  to  each  State  belongs  the  right  to 
determine  for  itself  the  qualifications  of  its  electors, 
and  the  General  Government  cannot,  nor  can  any 
department  thereof,  interfere  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  exercise  of  this  right  without  a  palpable 
violation  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  effort  now  being  made  to  confer 
the  right  of  suffrage  upon  negroes,  is  an  insidious 
attempt  to  overthrow  popular  institutions  by  bringing 
the  right  to  vote  into  disgrace ;  that  the  negroes  are 
not  competent  to  the  exercise  of  that  right,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  their  safety  or  protection ;  on  the  con- 
trary, its  exercise  by  them,  if  attempted,  would  be 
fraught  with  terrible  calamities  to  both  them  and  the 
whites,  and  we  are,  therefore,  unequivocally  opposed 
to  negro  suffrage. 

Resolved,  That  under  the  rule  of  abolitionism,  and 
especially  under  the  recent  military  orders  in  Ken* 
tucky,  the  emigration  of  negroes  into  Ohio  is  a  grow- 
ing evil;  and  in  order  that  white  labor  should  be 
protected  against  ne^o  labor,  and  the  people  against 
negro  pauperism,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to 
discourage  negro  emigration  into  our  State. 

Resohed.  That  we  most  explicitly  condemn  the 
policy  of  tne  party  in  power,  in  creating  thousands 
of  millions  of^Govemraent  debt,  and  attempting  to 
exonerate  the  holders  thereof  ft*om  all  obligations  to 
pay  their  just  (proportion  of  taxes  for  the  support  of 
the  State  in  which  they  reside,  and  thereby  creating 
an  odious  and  privileged  moneyed  aristocracy ;  ana 
we  declare  it  to  be  the  immediate  duty  of  Congress 
and  the  Stato  Legislature  to  use  all  the  legal  and 
constitutional  power  they  possess,  to  subject  money 
so  invested  to  a  burden  of  taxation  equal  to  that 
imposed  upon  other  property  for  Federal,  State,  and 
municipal  purposes. 

ResoUedy  That  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  and 
of  elections,  habeas  corpus,  and  trial  by  jury,  are  the 
birthright  of  all  American  citizens,  guaranteed  by 
both  Federal  and  State  Constitutions ;  that  we  will 
maintain  and  defend  them  as  such  in  every  extremity, 
and  that  we  denounce  especially  the  arrest  of  citizens 
by  militaiy  authority  in  States  or  places  where  civil 
tribunals  are  established,  and  their  execution,  im- 
prisonment, or  trial  bv  military  comndssions  as  pal- 
pable infractions  of  the  Constitution  and  outrages 
upon  public  liberty  and  private  rights. 

Resolved,  That  the  continued  suspen^n  of  the  wri« 
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of  Aab6<u  corpus  mnce  the  terminatioD  of  the  war.  and 
when  all  pretence  of  necessity  is  passed,  the  denial 
of  the  right  of  trial  bj  Jury,  and  the  trial  of  citizens 
not  in  the  military  service  hj  military  commissions, 
and  the  open  interference  with  elections  by  military 
power,  as  in  the  recent  instances  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  art  revolntionary  riolations  of  the  Con- 
stitution, threatening  the  very  existence  of  our  most 
ancient  and  sacred  rights  ;  that  they  portend  a 
danger  to  the  liberties  of  the  country  greater  than 
has  ever  before  menaced  them,  and. which  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  meet  with  the  most  de- 
termined opposition  and  most  sleepless  vigilance. 

JBetohed,  That  while  we  will  resolutely  and  per- 
sistently condemn  all  infractions  of  the  Constitution, 
by  whomsoever  committed,  while  we  regret  that  the 
terms  of  pacification  agreed  to  by  Maj.-Gen.  Sher- 
man, in  April  last,  were  not  at  once  ratified  by  the 
Federal  Executive,  we  will  nevertheless  stand  by 
President  Johnson  in  all  constitutional  efforts  to 
restore  the  States  to  the  exercise  of  their  rights  and 
power  within  the  Union. 

The  election  took  place  on  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  resalted  in  the  saccess  of  the  Republi- 
can ticket.  The  number  of  votes  received  by 
Gen.  Cox,  Republican,  was  223,^33,  which  gave 
him  a  majority  of  29,936  over  his  opponent, 
Gkiorge  W.  Morgan. 

Gen.  Oox,  in  a  letter  published  in  July,  aftw 
his  nomination,  had  expressed  himself  as  strong- 
ly opposed  to  negpo  suffrage.  In  his  inaugural 
address  to  the  Legislature  on  the  8th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1866,  speaking  on  the  subject  of  recon- 
struction^ he  said : 

It  is  in  the  excitement  of  a  great  struggle  that  the 
institutions  of  a  country  are  in  the  most  danger  of 
change,  and  perhaps  no  nation  has  ever  passed 
through  such  a  convulsion  as  ours  and  then  returned 
to  the  principles  of  government  and  exact  form  of 
constitution  which  it  had  before.  The  maxim  that 
revolutions  do  not  go  backward,  has  seemed  to  have 
even  a  wider  and  deeper  significance  than  has  been 
popularly  given  to  it.  The  same  law  of  pro^ssion 
which  has  made  the  convulsions  of  monarchical  gov- 


ing  to  the  census  of  1864)  of  801,812  souls  (m. 
1861,  296,242) ;  of  whom  198,122  were  Lu- 
therans,  72^87  Roman  Catholice,  27,987  mem- 
bers of  the  Evangelical  Ghnrch,  1,196  Reformed, 
1,576  Jews.  The  movement  of  shipping  was, 
in  1868,  as  follows: 
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to  anarchy  and  utter  disruption.  A  victorious  ma- 
joritv,  flushed  with  its  triumph,  finds  it  easv  to  for- 
get tne  rights  of  minorities;  and  it  remains  for  us  to 
prove  whether,  in  our  day,  the  old  cry  of  "  Woe  to 
the  conquered"  may  be  silenced  by  a  truly  repub- 
lican determination  to  administer  the  (jh)vemment 
for  the  real  advantage  of  all — of  the  defeated  rebels 
as  well  as  of  the  loyal  victors. 

OLDENBURG,  a  grand  duchy  in  Germany. 
Reigning  Grand  Duke,  Peter  I.,  bom  July  8, 
1827;  succeeded  his  father,  February  27,  1863. 
Heir  apparent,  Prince  Friedrieh  August,  bom 
November  16,  1862.  According  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  1849  (revised  1852),  the  legislative 
power  is  exerdsed  by  a  Landtag  or  Diet, 
elected  for  three  years  by  all  tax-paying  citi- 
zens. The  mode  of  election  is  indirect,  every 
800  voters  choosing  a  delegate,  and  the  dele- 
gates of  20  districts,  representing  6,000  electors, 
appointing  one  deputy.  In  the  "  Budget "  for 
1865  the  receipts  were  estimated  at  2,264,060, 
and  the  expenditures  at  2,847,860  thalers.  The 
public  debt  amounted,  in  December,  1864,  to 
4,153,500  thalers.  The  army  consists  of  4,007 
men.  The  area  of  the  grand  duchy  embraces 
2,417  square  miles,  with  a  population,  accord- 


The  commercial  navy  consisted,  in  1864^  of 
650  vessels,  of  a  total  burden  of  83,839  lasts. 

OREGON.  An  extra  session  of  the  L^is- 
lature  was  held  at  Salem  in  December,  1866, 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  the  anti- 
slavery  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The 
Republicans  having  &  majority  in  both  branches, 
this  was  done  on  the  1  Itli  of  the  month,  and  the 
Legislature  soon  after  adjourned.  As  State  of- 
ficers and  members  of  the  Legislatare  and  of 
Congress  are  chosen  biennially  and  quadrsi- 
nially  in  the  even  years,  no  election  of  any  kind 
took  place  in  Oregon  in  1 866.  The  ne^  seesnon 
of  the  Legislature  will  be  held  in  Sept«nber, 
1866,  and  the  next  general  election  will  take 
place  in  June  of  the  same  year. 

The  progress  of  Oregon,  though  compar- 
atively less  rapid  than  that  of  some  of  the 
neighboring  States  and  Territories,  to  which 
rich  discoveries  of  the  precious  metals  have  at- 
tracted a  large  mining  population,  has  perhaps 
been  more  steady  and  sure.  Her  popnladoo 
has  risen  from  52,466  in  1860,  to  somewhat 
over  70,000  in  1865,  and  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  State  are  being  developed  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner.  The  Oregon  Navi- 
gation Oompany,  organized  in  1861  to  open  &e 
navigation  of  the  Columbia  River  and  its 
branches,  which  drain  a  country  of  enormooi 
extent,  have  now  over  twenty  steamboats  run- 
ning, and  by  means  of  shoi-t  railroads  built 
around  the  Cascades  and  the  Dalles,  and  wag<Mi 
roads  from  the  Dalles,  from  Umatilla,  and  firom 
Wallula,  have  established  the  cheapest  and 
quickest  route  for  travel  or  freight  fix)m  all 
parts  of  the  coast  to  the  rich  mines  of  Boise 
and  Owyhee  in  Idaho.  Between  1861  and  1865 
their  boats  carried  to  the  upper  Columbia  up- 
wards of  66,000  tons  of  freight  and  100,000 
passengers.  Measures  are  now  in  progress  to 
push  their  communications,  by  means  of  the 
navig|ktion  of  the  Snake  River,  into  the  heart 
of  the  Idaho  gold  region,  and  on  beyond  towrd 
Utah.  These  improvements,  when  perfeo^ 
will  open  a  much  more  ready  means  of  access 
to  the  State  from  the  ^BGssissippi  vallej  than  is 
now  available,  and  will  greatlj  promote  emi- 
gration. In  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of 
5ie  State  deposits  of  gold  of  considerable  ridi- 
ness  have  of  late  years  been  worked  with  suC' 
cess,  but  its  chief  source  of  wealth  for  the  pres- 
ent will  probably  be  found  in  its  forests  and 
fields.    The  former  produce  a  red  fir  of  great 
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size,  which  yields  krge  amouats  of  inrpeutine, 
and  19  available  for  building  purposes  or  fuel ; 
and  the  latter,  besides  abundant  crops  of  cereals, 
are  not  less  adapted  to  the  production  of  fruits 


than  those  of  the  adjoining  State  of  Oalifomia. 
The  crops  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries, 
are  described  as  almost  exceeding  belief  in 
quantity,  and  of  admirable  quality. 


PAGE,  Hon.  John,  formerly  a  United  States 
Senator,  and  Governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
bom  in  Haverhill,  K  H.,  May  31,  1787,  died 
there  September  8,  1865.  His  advantages  for 
an  education  were  the  common  school  and  a 
few  terms  at  the  academy  of  his  native  town. 
From  early  boyhood  he  was  a  practical  farmer, 
and  with  the  exception  of  absences  while  dis- 
charging public  duties,  he  had  always  resided 
upon,  and  cultivated  the  old  homestead  acres 
which  had  descended  to  him  from  his  ancestors. 
In  1815  he  was  appointed  Principal  Assessor 
of  the  Direct  Tax  for  the  Fifth  District  of  New 
Hampshire,  having  for  some  time  been  assist- 
ant assessor.  The  first  record  of  his  appear- 
ance in  political  life  is  that  of  an  active  Demo- 
cratic representative  in  the  State  Legislature 
of  1818.  He  was  also  a  member  of  that  body 
in  1819,  1820,  and  1836.  From  1828  to  1884 
he  was,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  an- 
nually elected  Register  of  Deeds  for  Grafton 
County.  During  the  years  1886  and  1837  he 
was  a  Senator  in  Congress  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, having  been  elected  to  complete  the  un- 
expired term  of  Hon.  Isaac  Hill,  who  had  re- 
signed his  seat  He  was  a  State  Councillor  in 
1838,  and  Governor  from  1889  to  1842. 

PALMERSTON,  Hbnet  John  Temple,  third 
Viscount,  a  British  statesman,  for  fifty  years  a 
member  of  the  British  Cabinet,  and  at  his  death 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Premier  of  Great 
Britain,  bom  at  Broadlands,  near  Romsey,  in 
Hampshire,  October  20, 17&4;  died  at  his  coun- 
try seat,  Brockett  Hall,  Herts,  October  18, 1865. 
The  Temple  family  have  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  for  more 
than  two  centuries  and  a  half.  Among  the 
ancestors  of  Lord  Palraerston  were  the  secre- 
tary to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  settled  in  Ire- 
land in  1609 ;  his  son.  Master  of  th*e  Rolls  in 
Ireland,  and  an  eminent  lawyer;  the  celebrated 
Sir  William  Temple,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
accomplished  men  of  his  time,  made  a  baronet 
by  Charles  H.  for  his  great  diplomatic  services ; 
and  his  nephew.  Baron  Temple,  the  first  Vis- 
count Palmerston,  so  created  in  1772.  Henry 
Jokfi  Temple,  the  late  Premier,  received  his 
early  education  at  Harrow,  entered  the  Univer-  , 
nty  of  Edinburgh  from  thence,  and,  after  study- 
ing mental  philosophy  under  Dugald  Stewart, 
returned  to  England,  and  in  1806  graduated 
Master  of  Arts  from  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  had  succeeded  to  his  title  in  1802, 
but  as  an  Irish  peer,  after  the  Union,  he  could 
only  enter  the  House  of  Lords  by  election;  and 
as  his  associations  and  attachments  were  all 
with  England,  he  preferred  a  seat  in  the  House 


of  Commons,  and  though  but  22  years  of  age, 
contested  in  1806  the  representation  of  Cain- 
bridge  University  with  Lord  Henry  Petty,  but 
was  defeated.  He  was,  however,  returned  for 
the  proprietary  borough  of  Bletchingley.  In 
the  following  year  he  again  contested  the  Uni- 
versity, but  failed,  when  he  was  returned  for 
Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  which  he  continued  to 
represent  until  1811,  when  he  was  elected 
member  for  Cambridge,  and  was  repeatedly 
reelected  by  that  constituency  for  twenty  years. 
In  1807  he  was  made  a  junior  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  in  the  Duke  of  Portiand*s  (Tory) 
administration,  but  did  not  attain  to  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet  till  1809,  when,  on  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  resignation  of  the  Secretaryship  of  War, 
in  consequence  of  his  duel  with  Mr.  Canning, 
Lord  Palmerston  succeeded  him  in  that  office. 
He  continued  to  hold  that  office  until  1828, 
under  the  successive  administrations  of  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  Canning,  Lord 
Goderich,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  admin- 
istrations of  very  different  political  complex- 
ions, but  all  appreciating  and  respecting  his 
ability  as  War  Secretary.  In  1828,  however, 
he  retired  from  the  War  Office,  the  affairs  of 
which  he  had  managed  with  great  skill  and 
success,  and  threw  himself  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Whig  opposition.  This  brought  down  upon 
him  a  torrent  of  vituperation  from  his  former 
associates,  at  which  he  laughed  and  jested.  In 
1830  the  Whigs  came  into  power,  under  the 
premiership  of  Earl  Grey,  and  with  a  pro- 
gramme of  liberal  measures  which  greatiy  dis- 
gusted the  Conservative  or  Tory  party.  Cam- 
bridge University  refused  to  return  Lord  Palm- 
erston, but  the  borough  of  Bletchingley  again 
elected  him,  and  he  took  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
as  Foreign  Secretary.  His  policy  in  the  For- 
eign Office  was  able,  and  often  characterized  by 
boldness  and  independence,  but  was  generally 
in  the  interests  of  peace  and  good  order.  He 
recogmzed  the  independence  of  Belgium,  and 
established  the  quadruple  alliance  between 
England,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  for  the 
maintenance  of  constitutional  government  in 
the  two  latter  countries.  The  quadruple  alli- 
ance for  the  protection  of  Turkish  independence 
was  also  due  to  his  exertions,  and  this  and  other 
measures  created  for  him  a  high  reputation  as 
a  diplomatist  When  Earl  Grey  resigned,  in 
1834,  he  also  went  out  of  office,  but  resumed 
his  position  in  1835  in  the  Melbonme  adminis- 
tration, and  retained  it  till  1841.  In  this  period 
of  ten  years  of  almest  continuous  power,  he 
had  made  his  foreign  policy  so  marked  that,  all 
over  Europe,  men  spoke  of  it,  not  as  the  foreign 
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measures  of  tlie  BritiBh  Government  but  as  the 
"  Palmerston  policy."  In  1841  Sir  Kobert  Peel 
again  came  into  power,  and  Lord  Palmerston 
took  bis  place  in  the  opposition,  and  harassed 
the  Peel  administration  by  his  attacks  on  its 
foreign  policy,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Ash- 
burton  Treaty  of  1842  with  the  United  States, 
which  he  persistently  denominated  the  **  Ash- 
burton  Capitulation."  Early  in  1846,  foreseeing 
the  speedy  success  of  the  Corn-Law  League  in 
their  efforts  to  procure  the  entire  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws,  Lord  Palmerston  publicly  an- 
nounced his  conversion  to  the  principle  of  ab- 
solute repeal.  On  Sir  Robert  PeePs  resigna- 
tion the  same  year,  in  order  to  allow  the  Lib- 
eral party  to  take  the  necessary  action  conse- 
quent upon  the  repeal,  Lord  John  Russell,  who 
was  called  to  form  a  raijiistry,  desired  to  have 
both  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Palmerston  as  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet,  but  the  Earl  refused  to 
serve  with  Palmerston  in  consequence  of  his 
disagreement  with  him  in  his  foreign  policy, 
and  the  Cabinet  was  not  organized.  In  1846, 
however,  Russell  was  more  successful,  and 
Palmerston  was  again  installed  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  epoch  was  a  stormy  one, 
one  difficult  and  intricate  question  after  another 
coming  up,  and  being  disposed  of  by  the  For- 
eign Minister,  who  was  really,  though  not  nom- 
inally, the  leader  of  the  Government.  Among 
these  questions  were :  the  troubles  in  Portugal ; 
the  Swiss  question;  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments of  1848;  the  Spanish  imbroglio  of  the 
same  year ;  the  Greek  question,  extending  from 
1847  to  1850;  the  Hungarian  war,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Hungarian  chiefs ;  and,  finally,  the 
recognition  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  an  entente  cordiale  with  him,  contrary 
to  the  wishes,  and  indeed  almost  in  direct  de- 
fiance of  the  expressed  >'iews  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert.  Lord  Palmerston  carried  mat- 
ters with  a  very  high  hand  in  this  measure,  op- 
posing the  arts  of  diplomacy  and  some  of  those 
of  intrigue  to  the  known  wishes  of  the  Queen, 
who,  under  the  influence  of  Prince  Albert,  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  German  policy  of  non- 
recognition  of  Napoleon.  Palmerston  believed 
that  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  especially  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  could  be 
best  secured  by  an  alliance  with  the  Prince 
President,  whose  career  he  foresaw,  and  he 
hesitated  at  nothing  to  secure  tliat  alliance, 
and  in  more  than  one  instance  he  neither  took 
the  Queen  nor  his  colleagues  entirely  into  his 
confidence  in  the  measures  he  adopted.  The 
displeasure  of  the  Queen  at  his  conduct  is 
forcibly  manifested  in  the  following  letter, 
which  she  addressed  to  Lord  John  Russell  in 
1850: 

The  Queen  requires,  first,  that  Lord  Palmerston 
will  distinctly  state  what  he  proposes  in  a  ^yen  case, 
in  order  that  the  Queen  may  Know  as  distinctly  to 
what  she  is  ^yinff  her  royal  sanction  ;  secondljr, 
haying  once  given  her  sanction  to  a  measure,  that  it 
be  not  arbitrarily  altered  or  modified  by  the  Minister. 
Such  an  act  she  must  consider  as  failing  in  sincerity 
to  the  Crown,  and  justly  to  be  visited  by  the  exercise 


of  her  oonstitntional  rizht  of  dismissing  that  Minis- 
ten  She  expects  to  be  kept  informed  orwhat  passes 
between  him  and  the  Foreign  Minister  before  iia> 
portant  decisions  are  taken,  based  upon  that  inter- 
course; io  receive  the  foreign  despatches  in  good 
time,  and  to  have  the  drafts  lor  her  i4>proyal  sent  to 
her  in  sufficient  time  to  make  herself  acquainted  with 
their  contents  before  they  must  be  sent  off.  The 
Queen  thinks  it  best  that  Lord  John  Russell  should 
show  this  letter  to  Lord  Palmerston. 

Lord  Palmerston  ^mply  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  this  document,  but  pursued  his  pre- 
vious course,  until,  in  1851,  Lord  John  Russell,' 
who  sympathized  more  than  his  colleague  with 
the  Queen,  indicated  to  him  that  he  must  leave 
the  Cabinet.  He  accordingly  resigned,  but  the 
next  year  became  Home  Secretary  in  the  Esrl 
of  Aberdeen's  (coalition)  administration,  and  in 
1856  was  called  to  the  premiership  on  the 
breaking  np  of  that  administration.  Under  his 
Government  the  Russian  war  was  brought  to  a 
close,  the  Indian  mutiny  occurred  and  was 
quelled,  and  the  Chinese  war  commenced  and 
carried  on.  The  House,  at  the  prompting  of 
Mr.  Cobden,  passed  a  vote  of  censure  upon  &e 
Premier  for  his  policy  in  China,  and  a  dissohi- 
tion  was  had,  but  he  was  sustained,  and  con- 
tinued in  power  till  1858,  when  he  was  d^eated 
on  tbe  Conspiracy  Bill,  and  resigned.  Lord 
Derby's  brief  administration  terminated  in 
June,  1859,  when  Palmerston  was  sgain  called 
to  the  premiership,  which  he  retained  till  Ins 
death.  His  last  iUness  was  very  brief  &ad  al- 
most painless.  Even  up  to  old  age  (he  was  81 
years  old  at  his  death)  he  had  idways  been  a 
remarkably  healthy  and  robust  man,  fond  of  all 
field  sports,  a  sound  sleeper,  a  joDy,  rollicldng, 
hearty  Englishman,  an  embodiment  of  the  traits 
and  qualities  of  the  Englishman  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  no  better  and  no  worse  thim 
the  average  men  of  his  generation  and  nati<m. 
Though  an  aristocrat  in  every  fibre  of  his  be- 
ing, he  had  the  tact  to  fall  in  with  the  popular 
tastes  of  the  masses,  and  throughout  lus  long 
poUtical  career  of  nearly  sixty  years  to  ke^ 
upon  the  popular  and  winning  side.  He  was 
a  skilful  diplomatast,  but  not  a  great  states- 
man, preferring  to  carry  his  measores  by  dip- 
lomatic arts  and  intrigue  rather  than  by  plant- 
ing himsel!r  squarely  on  the  platform  of  a  great 
prmciple.  Principle,  in  its  highest  sense,  ho  did 
not  possess ;  he  adhered,  in  turn,  to  nearly  every 
phase  of  policy  adopted  by  the  different  admin- 
istrations of  Great  Britain  during  the  last  axty 
years,  and  his  sole  criterion  of  Hie  goodness  of 
a  measure  was  its  chances  for  success.  Lofty 
and  self-sacrificing  patriotism  was  somettung 
above  his  liking  or  comprehension;  it  was  only 
when  it  culminated  in  successful  results  Hiit 
he  had  a  respect  for  it  He  scoffed  at  and 
chaffed  Cobden  and  Bright  dpring  the  long 
years  of  their  advocacy  of  the  great  principles 
for  which  they  contended ;  but  when  they  had 
won  the  battle,  he  promptly  ranged  himself  on 
their  side,  and  in  1859  offered  Mr.  Cobden  a 
place  in  his  cabinet,  which  that  statesman  civ- 
illy refused,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  snd> 
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eonfidenoe  in  the  coarse  which  the  Premier 
Vronld  pursue  as  wonld  make  him  willing  to  be 
bonnd  by  his  acts.  Palmerston  did  not  Lack  in 
physical  coorage,  few  of  his  class  do,  but  more 
perhaps  than  the  msjority  of  English  noblemen* 
Le  was  entitled  to  the  reputation  of  being 
pluck}/.  But  though  at  times  audacious,  almost 
sublimely  so,  he  was  not  a  man  of  high  moral 
courage,  as  no  man  who  lacks  moral  principle 
can  well  be.  A  man  of  elegaut  cidtui*e,  he 
would  have  been,  had  he  not  devoted  himself  so 
early  and  constantly  to  politics,  a  writer  of 
marked  ability.  As  it  is,  aside  from  his  speeches 
and  diplomatic  papers,  he  has  left  little  in  the 
way  of  literary  productions.  The  most  notable 
of  his  early  writings  were  some  political  squibs, 
written  jointly  by  himself,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
Mr.  John  Wilson  Oroker,  in  the  Tory  interest, 
"  The  New  Whig  Guide,"  one  of  these,  contains 
from  bis  pen  a  '*  Report  of  the  Trial  of  Henry 
Brougham  for  calling  Mr.  Ponsonby  an  Old 
Woman."  Another  is  a  plan  for  arranging  the 
"Red  Book  (the  Parliamentary  Catalogue  of 
Members,  etc.),  on  Scientific  Principles,  intro- 
ducing the  Linnaoan  System  into  Parliament" 
Both  betray  the  satirical  nature  of  the  man. 
Two  collections,  neither  of  them  complete, 
have  been  made  of  his  more  important  speeches 
and  diplomatic  papers,  viz. :  *^  Opinions  and  Pol- 
icy of  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Palmerston,  as 
Mimster,  Diplomatist,  and  Statesman,  with  a 
Memoir,  by  G.  H.  Francis "  (8vo,  1852),  and 
"  Thirty  Years  of  Foreign  Policy,  a  History  of 
the  Secretaryships  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and 
Lord  Palmerston  "  (8vo,  1855). 

PARAGUAY,  a  republic  in  South  America. 
President,  Don  Francisco^lano  Lopez,  bom  in 
1827,  assumed  the  Presidency  on  September  10, 
1862,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the  former  Pres- 
ident, Carlos  Antonio  Lopez.  The  President 
holds  his  office  for  life,  and  has,  accof  ding  to  the 
Constitution,  the  right  to  appoint  his  successor 
by  a  will  which  is  to  be  kept  secret.  In  cases 
specially  provided  for  by  the  Constitution,  the 
President  appoints  a  Vice-President.  Thus, 
President  Lopez,  on  May  25,  1865,  appointed 
the  Prime  Minister,  Francisco  Sanchez,  Vice- 
President.  Other  members  of  the  ministry  in 
1865,  Gen.  Barrios  (War  and  Navy) ;  Jos6  Ser- 
ges (Foreign  Affairs);  Mariano  Gonzalez  (Fi- 
nances). Minister  of  the  United  States  near 
the  Grovemment  of  Paraguay,  Charles  A.  Wash- 
bume  (appointed  June  8,  1861). 

The  area  of  the  republic  is  estimated  at 
73,000  English  square  miles;  the  population, 
acoording  to  a  census  of  1857,  was  1,337,481  in 
twenty-five  '^  commandancias  "  (departments). 
Gapital,  Assuncion,  with  48,000  inhabitants. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  territory  consists 
of  public  lands.  The  sale  of  the  yerha  mats 
(Paraguay  tea)  and  other  products  of  the  public 
lands  ooDstitutee  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  public  revenue.  In  1859  they  yielded 
8,161,823  francs.  By  duties  on  imports  and 
exports,  the  Gk)vemment  in  the  same  year  re- 
alized about  4,280,000  francs.  Paraguay  has 
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hitherto  been  without  a  public  debt ;  but  the 
national  Congress,  which  was  convoked  in 
March,  1865,  authorized  the  President  to  con- 
tract a  loan  of  five  million  pounds  sterling,  for 
carrying  on  the  war  against  Brazil,  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  and  Uruguay.  Before  the  war, 
the  standing  array  consisted  of  15,000  men,  and 
the  reserve  of  46,000.  According  to  a  corre- 
spondence in  the  Paris  Moniteur^  from  Assun- 
cion, dated  June  8,  1865,  the  army  at  that  time 
consisted  of  tlie  following  troops :  40  battalions 
of  infantry,   at   700  men  each,  total  28,000 ; 


navy  consisted  of  18  steamers.  The  imports 
amounted  in  1859  (according  to  the  Paris  Moni- 
teur  of  January  15,  1863)  to  8,833,000  francs 
Cmcrease  over  1858,  8,()29,000),  and  exports  to 
7,708,000  (increase  8,029,000).  The  number 
of  vessels  which  arrived  and  departed  in  1859 
was  412,  of  an  average  tonnage  of  16,650. 

On  August  30,  1864,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  notified  the  BrazUian  minister  at  Assun- 
cion of  tlie  protest  of  the  Government  of  Para- 
guay a^inst  the  execution  of  the  threats  con- 
tained m  an  ultimatum  from  Brazil  to  Uruguay 
(application  of  forcible  measures ;  occupation  of 
the  country  by  Brazilian  troops).  This  protest 
was  renewed  on  September  3d.  On  Novem- 
ber 11th,  a  Paraguayan  war- vessel  captured, 
without  previous  declaration  of  war,  ^e  Bra- 
zilian mail  steamer  Marquez  do  OHnda,  on  its 
passage  to  the  Brazilian  province  of  Matto 
Grosso,  and  declared  the  passengers  prisoners 
of  war.  On  the  following  day,  November  12th, 
the  Brazilian  minister  at  Assuncion  was  noti- 
fied that  the  Government  of  Paraguay,  on  ac- 
count of  the  disregard  of  its  protest  of  August 
80th^  by  Brazil,  regarded  the  Brazilian  flag  as 
hostile,  and  that  henceforth  the  Paraguay  River 
would  be  closed  to  all  Brazilian  vessels.  On 
November  14th  the  Brazilian  minister  demand- 
ed and  received  his  passports ;  and  on  November 
17th  the  Government  of  Paraguay  notified  its 
diplomatic  agents  of  what  had  occurred.  On  De- 
cember 14th  an  army  of  Paraguayans  left  Assun- 
cion to  invade  the  Brazilian  province  of  Matto 
Grosso.  As  the  communication  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Brazil  with  this  province  was  entirely 
by  way  of  the  river,  which  the  Paraguay- 
ans had  blocked  up,  the  Brazilians  found  them- 
selves unable  to  make  an  effectual  opposition 
to  the  invading  army.  On  December  29th  the 
fort  of  Nova  Coimbra  was,  after  a  bombard- 
ment of  two  days,  evacuated  by  the  Brazilian 
garrison  and  occupied  by  the  Paraguayans.. 
This  success  was  followed  by  the  occupation  of 
Miranda,  Durados,  Albuquerque  (January  1^ 
1866),  (jorumba  (January  3d),  and  (April  10,. 
1866)  the  capital  oi  the  province,  Cuyaba. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  new  Provisional  Presi- 
dent  of  Uruguay,  Flores  (Me  Uruguay),  had,, 
on  February  22tii,  concluded  an  alliance  with 
BrazU  against  Paraguay;  and  as  the  Govern* 
ment  of  Paraguay  suspected  the  Government  of 
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the  Ai^^entine  Hepablio  of  an  intention  to  loin 
the  alliance,  it  did  not  wait  for  a  formal  decla- 
ration of  war,  but  seized,  in  the  first  days  of 
April,  the  Argentine  vessel  Salto,  in  the  rara- 
guay  River,  near  Assuncion.  A  few  days  kter 
a  Paraguayan  army  invaded  the  Argentine  ter- 
ritory. On  April  18th  it  captured  two  Argen- 
tine vessels  in  the  port  of  Corrientes,  and  on 
April  14th  occupied  the  city  of  Corrientes,  where 
it  appointed  a  provisional  Government,  consist- 
ing of  three  citizens  of  Corrientes.  OnApril  16th 
the  Argentine  Republic  declared  war  against 
Paraguay,  which  was  followed,  on  April  18th, 
by  a  declaration  of  wa^  against  the  Argentine 
Republic  by  the  national  Congress  of  Para- 
guay. • 

In  the  first  days  of  June  the  city  of  Cor- 
rientes was  recaptured  by  G^n.  Paunero's  Ar- 
gentine Brigade,  assisted  by  the  Brazilian  fieet 
and  a  small  body  of  their  infantry  and  artillery. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  considerable  for  the 
number  in  action,  the  allies  losing  two  hundred 
and  fifty  out  of  eight  hundred,  and  the  Para- 
guayans about  four  hundred  out  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred,  few  prisoners  being  taken,  and 
those  mostly  wounded*  Three  cannon,  some 
arms  and  munitions,  and  a  flag  were  captared 
from  the  Paraguayans.  The  victory  had,  how- 
ever, little  value,  as,  from  want  of  supplies  and 
sufficient  force,  no  attempt  was  mode  to  use  the 
town  as  a  basis,  and  it  was  evacuated  on  the 
following  day,  the  Argentines  returning  to  Es- 
nuina,  and  the  Brazilian  fleet  proceeding  to 
Tres  JBocas  to  blockade  the  Paraguay,  merely 
leaving  a  gunboat  to  watch  Corrientes. 

On  the  10th  of  June  the  Paraguayans,  to  the 
number  of  eight  thousand  men,  under  Gen. 
Lagruna,  with  their  baggage  and  artillery  in  the 
front,  marched  toward^e  passage  of  San  Borja, 
on  the  Uruguay  River,  and  launching  nineteen 
flat-bottomed  boats  thoj  had  brought  on  carts, 
put  on  board  twenty-jjve  or  thirty  men  and 
rowers  on  each,  who  crossed  over,  under  cover 
of  four  pieces  of  cannon,  which  opened  fire  on . 
the  small  force  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Bra- 
zilians on  the  Rio  Grande  side  of  the  Uruguay 
and  dislodged  them,  forcing  them  to  withdraw 
toward  San  Borja.  By  11  o'clock  the  Paraguay- 
ans had  five  thousand  men  and  six  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery on  the  Brazilian  side,  and  pressed  heavily 
on  the  BrazUians,  who  had  been  reinforced  by 
the  first  battalion  of  volunteers  and  two  hun- 
dred cavalry,  and  were  drawn  up  with  two 
{)ieces  of  cannon  in  the  centre,  in  front  of  the 
ittle  village  of  San  Boija.  Here  a  stand  was 
made,  but  the  Brazilians  were  overpowered  and 
driven  within  the  villa^,  which,  finding  it  hope- 
less to.  reast  the  supenor  force  brought  against 
them,  they  soon  abandoned,  retbing  to  It6. 
The  Braanlian  loss  was  eighteen  killed  and 
twenty-nine  wounded;  and  the  Paraguayans 
lost  heavily  in  the  first  detachment  whUe  cross- 
ing. 

On  July  11th  they  entered  Itaquy,  and  on 
July  19thj  20th,  and  21st  they  crossed  the  river 
Ibicuy  without  opposition,  and  occupied  Uru- 


guyana,  an  important  Bnudlian  to^D  on  ^ 
Uruguay. 

President  Lopez,  at  this  time,  iasued  a  decree, 
annexing  the  Argentine  province  of  Corrientes 
to  Paraguay,  "  in  order,"  as  he  says,  "  to  pre- 
serve the  equilibrium  of  the  Plate."  AH  arms, 
horses,  cattle,  and  woollen  and  cotton  goods 
were  aedared  articles  of  war,  and  as  sn(£  ap- 
propriated by  him  for  the  army. 

On  June  11th  a  severe  naval  engagement 
took  place,  some  three  leagues  below  the  dtj 
of  Corrientes,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Biachndo, 
between  the  Paraguayan  fieet,  which  came 
down  the  Parana  River,  and  the  Bra^lian  fleet 
The  Paraguayan  fleet  was  composed  <^  caght 
steamers,  9ie  Tacuari,  Paraguary,  Marquez  de 
Olinda,  Ipora,  Ibera,  Salto,  and  J^uy,  and  six 
flat-boats  mounting  sixty-eight  or  eighty  pound- 
ers. They  also  had  a  battery  of  forty  rifled 
cannon  of  heavy  calibre,  from  whidi  they 
poured  continued  volleys  of  Congreve  rockets, 
grape,  etc.  ITieir  fleet  carried  boarding  crews, 
mustering  seventeen  hundred  men,  and  ^ 
land  batteries  were  manned  by  two  thousand 
horse  and  foot  The  Brazilian  fleet  consisted 
of  the  Amazonas  (eight  guns),  Jeqoitinhonha 
(eight  guns),  Belmonte  (eight  guns),  Aragnarj 
(seven  guns),  Ignatemy  (seven  guns),  Paranahiba 
(eight  guns),  feebcribe  (seven  guns),  Ypirangi 
(six  guns),  Mearim  (seven  guns).  The  battle 
lasted  from  9.80  a.  h.  to  6  p.  h.  The  attack 
was  begun  by  the  Paraffuayana,  the  Tacoari 
and  Marquez  de  Olinda  boaiding  the  Parana- 
hiba,  and  the  Salto  attacking  the  same  y^sssel 
on  the  poop.  A  boarding  party  leaped  on 
deck  and  soon  were  masters  of  all  the  ail 
part  of  the  vessel,  while  a  Paragoayan  officer 
seized  the  helm  and  gave  orders  to  the  engi- 
neers. At  the  same  time  the  Bradlian  ^g  was 
hauled  dcyvn,  and  the  steamer  all  but  o^tored, 
when  the  Amazonas  came  to  her  assistance  and 
overpowered  the  asstulants,  recovering  thePara- 
nahiba  and  sinking  the  Salto.  The  Tacnari 
and  Olinda  drew  off,  but  the  latter  w^ 
aground,  and  was  immediately  abandoned.  He 
fight  between  the  Amazonas  and  the  three 
Paraguayan  steamers  was  desperate  and  san- 
guinary, the  former  capturing  ^e  commanders 
of  the  Olinda  and  Salto ;  and  Admiral  Messa, 
of  the  Tacuari,  was  severely  womided  in  a 
hand-to-hand  conflict  At  liiis  moment  the 
Paraguary  ran  agroxmd,  being  pursued  by  the 
Araguaryj  and  burned  by  the  Brazilians.  But 
the  imperial  gunboat  Jequitinhonha  met  with  a 
like  misfortune,  and  was  abandoned  after  a  se- 
vere confiict  with  the  batteries.  After  the  loss 
of  the  Salto,  Olinda,  and  Paraguaiy,  the  Para- 
guayans got  disheartened,  and  the  Amazonas 
succeeded  in  sinking  the  J^uy  and  taking  ^ve 
flat-boats  (the  other  being  sunk),  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  beat  a  precipitate  retreat,  the  only 
vessels  escaping  being  the  Tacuari,  Ipora,  and 
Ibera.  At  six  p.  m.  the  battle  was  over,  and  the 
Brasdlian  fleet  master  of  the  day,  havmg  only 
lost  one  vesseL  But  the  carnage  was  unpre- 
cedented, the  loss  of  the  Paraguayans  bdng  fax 
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the  greatest.  The  killed  and  woanded  of  the 
Bnmlians  exceeded  three  hundred,  inclnding 
nineteen  officers ;  the  Paragaajans^  list  was  es- 
timated at  thirteen  hundred  men  of  the  fleet 
hors  de  eornbat,  and  five  hundred  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  hatteries.  ALL  the  Brazilian 
vessels  were  more  or  less  injured,  but  were 
soon  repaired  and  readj  again  for  service. 

The  allied  land  army  was  concentrated  at  Con- 
cordia, between  the  Uruguay  and  Parana.  Gen. 
Urquiza  visited  G^n,  Mitre  on  the  23d  of  July, 
and  had  a  conference  with  him  and  the  Bra- 
dlian  commander.  A  review  of  all  the  allied 
annies  there  assembled  took  place  upon  the 
24tb.  The  total  amounted  to  about  20,000  men. 
of  whom  12,180  infantry,  8,000  cavalry,  and 
756  artillery,  with  82  pieces  of  rifled  cannon, 
formed  the  Brarilian  army.  On  August  13  th  Gen. 
Flores  made  a  junction  with  Paunero  at  the  Mi- 
rinhay,  some  twenty  miles  from  Kestauracion,  in- 
creasing his  force  to  9,000  infantry  and  cavalry, 
and  40  pieces  of  rifled  cannon.  On  the  iTth 
he  found  the  Paraguayans,  numbering  about 
3,000  men,  who  were  prevented  from  joining 
or  receiving  reSnforcemonts  from  the  7,000  or 
their  troops  on  the  other  side  at  Uruguayana, 
in  Rio  Grande,  by  the  Brazilian  steamer  Uru- 
guay and  two  armed  launches,  drawn  up  in 
line  of  battle,  with  flanks  and  front  protected 
by  ditches,  along  the  further  side  of  the  ravine 
of  Ombusito,  two  miles  from  Restauracion,  and 
near  the  overflowed  comer  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Yatay  and  Uruguay.  In  the  bat- 
tle which  ensued,  the  Paraguayans  were  totally 
defeated,  suflering  a  loss  of  800  killed  and  1,600 
prisoners,  including  their  commander,  while  the 
allied  loss  was  only  250. 

This  success  of  Flores  entirely  cut  off  the 
Paraguayan  army  in  Uruguayana  from  all  pos- 
sibility of  retreat.  An  attempt  to  force  a  way 
through  the  besiefpng  forces  failed.  The  gar- 
rison held  out  until  October,  when  they  were 
forced  to  surrender.  The  allies  captured  five 
cannons,  nine  flags,  and  five  thousand  muskets. 

In  October  the  Paraguayans  evacuated  the 
province  of  Corrientes,  and  retreated  unmolest- 
ed into  Paraguay ;  the  allied  army  being  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  harass  their  retreating 
columns,  which  were  also  protected  by  the 
circumstances  of  much  of  the  intervening  coun- 
try being  under  water  from  the  heavy  rains. 
The  last  division  of  the  Paraguayan  troops  left 
the  Argentine  territory  on  the  24th  of  October. 

The  allies,  in  following  the  retreating  Para- 
guayans, crossed  the  Corrientes  River,  and  ad- 
vanced toward  the  Parana,  intending  to^  con- 
centrate their  forces  at  Paso  de  la  ratria,  on 
the  frontier  of  Paraguay.  The  Brazilian  fleet 
was  in  November,  1865,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Paraguay,  and  was  to  carry  the  allied  troops 
up  ue  Parana  to  the  point  selected  for  fur- 
ther hostile  operations.  At  Humaita,  their 
stronghold,  the  Paraguayans  had  made  exten- 
sive preparations  to  stop  the  ftulJier  progress 
of  the  Brazilian  vessels.  The  garrison  of  the 
(brtress  numbered  from  eight  to  ten  thousand 


men,  the  works  were  of  the  strongest  kind,  and 
most  admirably  mounted,  and  the  sunken  ob- 
structions were  of  the  most  formidable  char- 
acter. Great  mortality  prevailed  among  the 
Brazilian  soldiery,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dying  per  day,  principally  from  starvation,  in 
consequence  of  tne  mismanagement  of  the  com- 
missary department. 

In  a  note  of  November  20th,  the  President  of 
Paraguay  complained  to  the  President  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  of  the  bad  treatment  which 
Paraguayan  prisoners  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  allies^  who,  he  asserted,  had  been  compelled 
to  enlist  m  the  allied  army,  and  had  even  been 
reduced  to  slavery  in  Brazil  To  this  note. 
Gen.  Mitre  replied  on  November  25th,  deny- 
ing the  charges  made  by  President  Lopez  and 
the  Brazilian  Minister  of  "War,  by  a  note  dated 
December  22d,  annexed  to  the  answer  of  G^n. 
Mitre. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  The  number  of  troops 
furnished  by  this  State  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment during  the  war,  exclusive  of  militia  and 
seamen  and  marines  for  the  navy,  was,  in  1861, 
130,594;  in  1862,  71,100;  in  1863,  43,046;  in 
1864^  91,704;  in  1865,  25,840— a  total  of  362,- 
284.  Of  these  very  few  remained  in  the  service 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Over  43,000  military 
commissions  also  were  issued  from  this  State 
during  the  continuance  of  hostilities.  Arrange- 
ments were  in  progress,  in  accordance  with  an 
act  of  the  Assembly,  to  collect  materials  for  a 
complete  history  of  the  various  State  regiments. 
From  Uie  report  of  the  Hon.  T.  H.  Burrowes, 
under  whose  management  was  placed  the  sys- 
tem adopted  by  the  State  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  soldiers'  orphans,  it  appears 
that  1,846  applications  for  admission  to  the 
schools  had  been  allowed,  and  that  1,242  or- 
phans had  been  actually  admitted.  Gov.  Our- 
tin,  in  his  message  of  January  31,  1866,  speak- 
ing of  these  schools,  says :  **  I  have  heretofore 
commended  this  charity  to  you,  and  I  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  add  another  word  in  asking  a 
continuance  of  an  appropriation  which  is  to 
provide  for  and  educate  the  best  blood  of  the 
State." 

Notwithstanding  the  large  expenditures  for 
military  purposes  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
the  State  debt  was,  on  the  1st  of  December, 
1865,  less  by  $402,939  than  on  the  first  of  Jan- 
nary,  1861,  and  the  condition  of  the  Treasury 
was  $2,655,579  better  than  at  that  time. 

The  bftlance  In  the  l^easorv  November  80, 1364, 

was $1,942,208  68 

Beccipts  during  fiscal  year  ending  Kovember 

Total  in  Treasury  for  fiscal  year  ending  No- 
vember 80, 1866 $8,162,198  80 

The  payments  for  the  same  period  were &,788,625  16 

Balance  in  Treasury  November  80, 1865. . . .  $2,878,663  14 

The  operations  of  the  sinkiDg  fund  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  first  Monday  of  Sep- 
tember, which  reduced  the  State  debt  by  $745,- 
811,  were  as  follows : 
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Fire  per  cent 1488,894  02  send  a  message  expUuDixi|^  the  circomstances  of  the 

Coupon  loan '?2'JJa  22  *^*'*®»  *^®  appropriation  failed,  as  the  memben  of 

War  loan. ^..... ^JiSS  sS  Congress  had  thus  no  means  of  explaining  to  their 

S^I!Ifi^?!S2Si? ^fireS  consUtnenta  the  diflRsrence  between  this  case  (which 

Domestic  or«diton 678  00  ^^tf  in  substance  a  loan  to  the  United  Statei  npwi 

The  total  debt  on  December  1,  1864,  was  the  pledge  of  the  EzecatiTo  for  its  repajment),  and 

$89,879,603.94.    The  amount  redeemed  during  the  case  of  the  Tolnntary  expenditure  of  mon^  for 

the  fiscal  year  ending  November  80th  was  as  militarr  purposes  by  Pennsylvania  and  most  of  the 

fnllowa.  other  states. 

louows .  ^  I  wiU  add,  that  the  men  came  into  the  serrice  for 

Fire  percent  ftockf......... •^'SJS!  S  the  emergency  only,  andon  the  faith  that  they  shoidd 

Fourandahi^peroMt  stocks 20,060  00  j^  dischSifed  as  soon  as,  in  my  judgment,  the  emer- 

Domeftlo  creditor  ecrtifleates OT8  00  «iovu«|jc«  m  owu  «»,  lu  lur  juui^tuvuk,  %mv  «iwi 

JSmary  l<Sract  of  May  10. 1961 179,250  00  gency  should  hare  ceased,    the  emergency  ceased 

/  — -»  ^   ^  ^— immediately  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  which 

Total $1,908,846  88  commenced  on  the  1st  of  July,  186S;  yet  the  men, 

oember,  1865,  187,476,268.06.     The  assets  and  United  States  for  varioSs  purposes.    The  last  of  than 

liabilities  of  the  State  Treasury  were  as  follows :  were  not  discharged  till  in  September. 

Bonds  PennsylvanU  Eaih«id  Company $6,700,000  00        I  recommend  that  the  Legislature  adopt  measnm 

Bonds  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Kailroftd  Co 8,600,000  00  to  bring  the  subject  a^^ain  before  Con^ss,  and  ob- 

Interest  on  bonds  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Rail-  tain  repayment  of  this  sum,  amounting  to  $671,- 

roidCo l'SS'222??  476.48,  with  interest  on  the  same,  which  the  General 

Cash  hi  Treasury ^^^  ^*  Government  has  thus  far  so  unwarrantably  withheld. 

Total $18,628,668  14        The  total  number  of  common  schools  in  the 

Ushiiitie.  m  excess  of  as^^u 128,862,699  92  State  WAS  12  960.    Thewhole  numW  of  teach- 

-  ers  was  16,698,  and  of  pupils  of  703,930,  at  an 

Liahllitie8incxce8sofasBet^ Not. 80, I860... $26,408,1 68  94  average  cost  for  each  pupil  per  month  of  68 

LiabiUties  in  excess  of  assets,  Nov.  80, 1&66. . .  28,862.689  92  cents.     The  total   COSt  of  the  COmmon  School 

Improvement  in  condition  of  Treasury  since  system  in  the  State,  including  taxes  levied,  the 

Nor.80,1860 $2,566,679  09  amouut  paid  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 

The  extraordinary  State  expenditures  growing  the  State  appropriation,  was  $3,614,239.    In 

out  of  the  war,  not  refunded  by  the  General  Philadelphia  there  were* 376  free  schools,  74,343 

Government,  aihounted  to  the  sum  of  $4,028,-  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  86}  per 

627.21.    This  included  tlie  direct  tax  not  re-  cent.,  84  male  teachers  and  1,194  female  teach- 

imbursable,  and  the  sum  of  $671,476.43  paid  ers.    The  State  Superintendent,  in  his  annual 

to  the  militia  called  out  on  the  27th  of  June,  report,  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  would  pro- 

1863,  which  Gov.  Curtin  claimed  as  dearly  due  mote  the  cause  of  general  education  to  have  all 

to  the  State  from  the  General  Government,  the  educational  intcresta  in  the  State,  including 

The  Governor  gives  the  following  history  of  colleges,  seminaries,  and  academiea,  brought 

this  claim  in  his  message  of  January  81, 1866  :  within  the  scope  of  legislative  authority,  and  to 

At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  North,  in  1868,  have  all  the  chartered  institutions  plac^  ^^  to  a 

by  the  rebel  army,  the  President  made  a  requisition  certtdn  extent  ^'  under  the  control  of  the  School 

on  me  for  militia  to  serve  during  the  emergency.  The  Department     He  also  urged  the  propriety  of 

S'liSr  ^J^ora'.!5-^S:TrU'l',a  ^^^«  t^e  number  of  the  higher  institjition^ 

into  the  service  of  the  United  SUtes,  inconsequence  ^^  thereby  increasing  the  endowments  and 

of  circumstances  of  prior  occurrence  not  necessary  income  of  those  that  remains.     He  says  that  by 

to  be  here  stated.  their  multiplicity  they  are  crippled  in  their 

In  this  embarrassment^  the  emereencv  being  very  operations,  many  of  fliem  beinsr  in  want  of 

pressmg,  after  consultation  with  the  President,  he  „5^«„«i.ru«^«J:4^a    f,,,^\*^^^     i;k»<.«:^     ^T^A 

auth^id  and  requested  me  to  call  them  on  behalf  adequate  anparatus,  forniture,   hbranes,   and 

of  the  Stote,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  State,  the  cabinets,  while  some  of  tnem  suner  for  lack  of 

United  States  paying  all  the  expenses  of  their  cloth-  patronage.    He  recommends  also    that   more 

Inflf,  eauipment,  subsistence,  etc.    It  was,  however,  ground  should  he  allotted  to  schools,  60  as  to 

?f  dr  JK^cSiV^^^^^^^^  f ^.'i'^rt'  'T  'r  r  b^i^Y^^-n^ 

apnUed  to  banks  and  othJr  moneyed  corporations  in  that  the  location  of  school  should,  if  possibly 

Philadelphia,  to  advance  the  amount  of  the  pay,  on  a  he  where  the  scenery  would  attract  the  eye  and 

pledge  that,  when  Congress  met,  the  passage  of  a  bill  favor  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  the  beautiful, 
to  reimburse  them  should  be  recommended.    These        xhe  Union  State  Convention  assembled  at 

;hr"^mSgt»''t^  SaclThr^Jfv^ririfTruId  Harnshnrg  on  the  17th  of  An^t,  ^d  adopted 

pledge  myself  to  recommend  to  the  Legislature  the  »  scnes  of  resolutions — ^recogninng  tne  services 

passage  of  such  an  act  in  case  Conoress  should  not  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  had  shown  that 

provide  for  reimbursing  them.    Under  these  circum-  the  war  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union  was 

stances  I  received  from  ttie  Executive  of  the  United  ^ot  a  "  Mure :  "  expressive  of  reverence  for 

htates  the  pledge  which  he  had  proposed  to  give  to  .v^  ^^«,^»„   J/*    Auili.««,   t;«*wv1«   ««.i    ^r  « 

the  banks,  Stc,  and  upon  that  1  gave  the  necessary  ^he  memory  of  Abraham  ^l^ncdn.  and  of  a 

pledge  to  them,  and  thay  advanced  the  required  determmation   to  support  "his  lellow-patnot 

luncS accordingly.  *  and  successor"  Andrew,  Johnson;   asserting 

When  Congress  met,  the  Executive  of  the  United  "  that  the  mild  and  generous  method  of  reoon- 

^^lof  rlr rdr»'to*o'l  LltXl'blirw'S  ^f?-  '>f'f  ^y. «.«  Preddent  to  the  people 

called  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  committee  by  wtely  m  rebellion,  m  the  Judgment  of  this  con- 

the  Secretary  of  War,  but,  as  the  President  did  not  vention,  has  not  been  accepted  in  the  spirit  of 
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honest  loydfy  and  gratitude,  but  with  such 
evidence  of  defiance  and  hostility  as  to  impel 
ns  to  the  conviction  that  they  cannot  safely  be 
intrusted  with  the  political  rights  which  they 
forfeited  by  their  treason,  until  they  have 
proven  their  acceptance  of  the  results  of  the 
war  by  incorporating  them  in  constitutional  pro- 
visions, and  securing  to  all  men  within  tneir 
borders  their  inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ; ''  urging  that  the 
rebellious  States,  having  been  conquered,  should 
be  held  in  subjection,  and  that  the  treatment 
they  should  receive,  as  well  as  the  laws  which 
should  govern  them,  ^^  should  be  referred  to  the 
law-mflSdng  power  of  the  nation,  to  which  it 
legitimately  belongs ; "  recommending  that  the 
property-holders  of  the  South  should  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and 
"  that  Congress  should  declare  as  forfeited  and 
rested  in  the  Crovemment,  the  property  of  all 
rebels  whose  estates  exceed  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
property  so  confiscated  should  be  applied  to  in- 
crease tiie  pensions  of  those  entitied  thereto  by 
the  casualties  of  the  war,  to  pay  the  damages 
done  by  the  enemy  to  loyal  citizens,  and  to  re- 
duce the  burden  of  the  national  debt ; "  advis- 
ing such  a  revision  of  the  revenue  laws  as  would 
insure  increased  protection  to  American  indus- 
try ;  asserting  any  attempt  by  foreign  nations 
to  establish  monarchical  government  on  the 
American  continent  to  be  evidence  of  a  design 
to  destroy  republican  institutions;  in  favor  of 
the  payment  of  the  fuU  Federal  bounty  to  all 
honorably  discharged  soldiers;  commending 
and  thanking  Edwin  M.  Stanton  and  his  col- 
leagues in  the  cabinet  for  their  "semces  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  law ; "  thanking  Gov.  Our- 
tin  for  his  devotion  "  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  State  and  nation  during  the  last  four 
years ; "  recognizing  the  claims  of  the  citizen 
soldiers  to  confidence  and  gratitude,  and  recom- 
mending that  especial  rcfgard  be  paid  to  their 
deserts  in  nominations  for  offices.  The  twelfth 
and  last  resolution  accused  the  Democratic 
party  of  having  constantiy  obstructed  the  ef- 
forts of  the  constituted  authorities  to  maintain 
the  life  of  the  Republic — 

By  inflaming  the  passions  of  their  ignorant  foUow- 
v^  against  the  legally  elected  officeH  of  the  Federal 
Ctoremment,  and  refraining  from  all  reproach  against 
treason  or  armed  traitors : 

By  procuring  a  decision  from  the  Democratic 
judges  of  oar  Supreme  Court,  denving  the  right  of 
the  udVemment  to  the  services  of  the  citizens  of  this 
State  for  the  defence  of  their  imperilled  country : 

B^  discoununng  men  from  Tolunteering  into  the 
armies  of  the  Umon ;  thus  rendering  it  necessary  to 
succumb  to  treason,  or  to  pay  large  counties,  and  so 
burdenine  every  ward,  township,  and  borough  in  the 
State  with  debt  to  fill  the  ranks  of  our  armies : 

By  opposing  the  enlistment  of  negroes  for  our  de- 
fence, althongo  one  white  man  less  was  required  for 
every  black  one  who  could  be  enlisted,  and  this  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was 
raging  on  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  result  of 
that  ctocisive  battle  was  uncertain  : 

By^  denyiuff  to  our  soldiers  the  right  to  vote  while 
fighting  for  tne  flag  of  our  fathers,  on  the  plea  that 


such  rights  were  not  allowed  by  our  Constitution, 
and  b^  opposing  an  amendment  which  removed  ^eir 
objections,  and  relieved  our  brave  soldiers  from  dis- 
ability : 

By  exaggerating  the  public  indebtedness,  denying 
the  public  credit,  and  teaching  that  the  flnancial  re- 
sources of  the  North  were  unequal  to  the  suppressiou 
of  the  rebellion  : 

By  a  shameful  opposition  to  measures  for  extending 
relief  to  the  fanuues  of  Union  soldiers,  and  by  a 
malignant  effort  by  these  means  to  secure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  rebels  m  the  field,  or  such  a  protraction 
of  the  war  as  would  exhaust  the  nation  m  its  effort 
to  subdue  their  friends  : 

By  now  heaping  abuse  upon  the  Gonverment  for 
punishing  assassins  and  their  accomplices :  by  de- 
mandinff  the  release  of  leading  traitors,  by  trowning 
down  aU  attempts  to  bring  to  punishment  the  fiends 
who  starved  our  soldiers,  and  oy  assuring  rebels  that 
neither  in  person  nor  property  snail  they  be  punished 
for  their  crimes : 

And  if  any  thing  were  wanting  to  complete  their  in- 
famy, we  have  it  in  theur  determined  opposition  to 
free  labor,  and  to  a  tariff  which,  while  it  would  make 
labor  profitable  by  protecting  the  workingmen  of 
Pennsylvania  fr^mBritish  competition,  woum  largely 
increase  the  revenue  essential  to  the  mtuntenanoe  of 
the  public  faith  and  credit 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  assem- 
bled also  at  Harrisburg  on  the  24th  of  August 
The  preamble  to  the  resolutions  asserted  that 
the  men  and  the  party  who  had  administered 
the  Government  since  1861,  had  "  betrayed  their 
trust,  violated  their  sacred  obligations,  disre- 
garded the  conmiands  of  the  fundamental  law, 
corruptiy  squandered  the  public  money,  denied 
justice  to  the  people,  perverted  the  whole  Gov- 
ernment from  its  original  purpose,  and  thereby 
brought  untold  calamities  upon  the  country. 
Twelve  resolutions  were  adopted,  asserting  that 
the  Democratic  party  was,  and  always  had  been, 
faithful  to  the  Union  of  the  States,  and  while 
opposing  secession  with  all  its  influence,  had 
been  without  sympathy  with  that  party  in  the' 
North  which  pronounced  the  CJonstitution  a 
"  covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement  with 
hell ;"  asserting  that  if  the  counsds  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  had  prevailed,  "  the  Union  would 
have  been  saved  in  all  its  honor  and  integrity, 
without  the  slaughter,  debt,  and  disgrace  of  a 
civil  war ;"  asserting  that  the  Constitution  is 
entitied  to  unqualified  respect  and  obedience, 
and  that  **  the  oath  to  support  it  is  binding,  re- 
ligiouslyj  morally,  and  legally,  at  all  times,  un- 
der all  circumstances,  and  in  every  part  of  the 
country,"  and  that  it  is  "  only  by  a  strict  en- 
forcement of  its  obligations  in  all  the  States, 
that  we  can  hope  for  union,  liberty,  or  peace ;" 
claiming  that  among  the  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  are,  "  a  free  press,  freedom 
from  arbitrary  arrest  and  illegal  imprisonment, 
trial  by  jury,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the 
perfect  immunity  of  all  persons  not  in  the 
army  or  navy  from  any  species  of  punishment 
for  crime  or  pretended  crime  which  is  not  the 
legal  consequence  of  a  legal  conviction  by  an 
impartial  jury,  the  absolute  subordination  of  all 
military  power  to  the  civil  authority,  and  the 
privilege  of  white  citizens  to  vote  at  the  State 
elections  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State ;" 
concurring  with  President  Johnson  in  the  con* 
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Tiotjpn  that,  "  the  Federal  GU>yeniment  is  so7- 
ereign  within  its  proper,  sphere — ^that  it  acts 
not  through  or  npon  the  btates,  bnt  directly 
upon  individaals— ^that  the  States  oonld  not  ab- 
solve the  people  from  their  Federal  obligations 
— that  the  State  ordinances  of  secession  were 
nullities,  and  therefore,  when  the  attempted 
reTolation  came  to  an  end  by  the  submission  of 
the  insurgents,  the  States  were  as  mnch  a  part 
of  the  Union  as  thej  had  been  before ;"  assert- 
ing that  the  effort  making  by  certain  persons 
''  to  nse  the  power  of  the  General  GoFernment 
with  a  view  to  force  negro  soffi'age  on  the 
States  against  the  will  of  the  people,  and  con- 
trary to  existing  laws,  is  not  only  a  high  crime 
against  the  Constitution,  but  a  deliberate  and 
wicked  attempt  to  put  tne  States  of  this  Union 
—all  of  them  more  or  less  and  some  of  them 
entirely — ^nnder  the  domination  of  negroes,  to 
Africanize  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  and 
degrade  tiie  white  race,  morally  and  socially, 
as  well  as  politically,  to  the  low  level  of  the 
black ;"  pledging  the  party  to  support  President 
Johnson^s  reconstruction  policy,  "in  the  belief 
that  he  will  execute  the  law,  the  whole  law, 
and  nothing  but  the  law,  in  all  parts  of  tiie 
country — that  he  will  not  allow  the  military  to 
interfere  with   State   elections — ^that  he  will 

Imnish  kidnapping  and  robbery  through  the 
egal  authorities,  whether  committed  by  Fed- 
eral officers  or  private  citizens,  and  that  he  will 
suffer  no  person  to  be  murdered  by  military 
commission ;"  urging — in  view  of  the  enormous 
national  debt,  and  the  great  weight  of  State 
and  local  taxes — retrenchment  and  economy, 
the  disbanding  of  the  army,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  navy :  recommending  such  a  revision  of  the 
revenue  laws  as  to  make  taxation  equal  and 
just;  expressing  gratitude  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
republic,  but  repelling  the  assertion  "that 
they  fought  and  bled  and  died  mednly  for  the 
freedom  of  the  negro"  as  a  "  gross  insult  on 
their  patriotism ;"  recognizing  "  the  noble  man- 
ner in  which  the  Democratic  press  of  this 
Commonwealth  have  contended  for  the  liber- 
ties of  the  nation ;"  and  reaffirming  adherence 
to  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

The  election  took  place  on  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  r^ulted  in  the  success  of  the  Union  * 
nominees,  G^eral  Hartranft,  the  candidate  for 
Auditor-General,  receiving  238,400  votes,  which 
gave  him  a  majority  of  22,660  over  his  oppo- 
nent, Colonel  W.  W.  H.  Davis. 

At  a  meeting  of  colored  men,  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  17th  of  July,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  question  of  negro  suf&age,  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Bs$olv€d.  That  the  apparent  anxiety  to  preserve 
the  ballot-DOX  from  the  Influence  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  colored  man  is  proved,  by  the  class  of  men  in- 
rited  and  argued  to  the  polls  at  everv  election,  to  be 
bat  a  hrpocntical  and  mali^ant  sabterftiffe. 

Betolvedf  That  the  objection  that,  if  enfranchised, 
the  freedmen  of  the  South  will  permit  themselves  to 
b^  used  by  their  former  oppressors,  can  only  be 
founded  on  the  falladons  presumption  that  he  can 
be  made  to  do,  now  that  he  is  free,  what  he  could  not 
be  forced  to  do  when  a  slave. 


PERSIA,  a  coxmtry  in  Amu  It  is  bonnded 
on  the  west  by  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  north  by 
the  Russian  Grovemment  of  Trans-Caucasia,  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Desert  of  Khiva,  on  the 
east  by  AfTghanistan  and  Beloochistan,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  sovereign  ("  Shah  ")  of  Perma  is  an 
absolute  and  uncontrolled  monarch.  Present 
Shah,  Nasser-eh-Din,  bom  in  1829,  succeeded 
his  father,  Mohammed-Shah,  in  1848;  heir 
apparent,  Mouzaffer-eh-Din-Mrza.  The  nun- 
istry  was,  in  1865,  composed  of  Mirza-Moham- 
med-Khan  (War  and  Pl*esidency  of  the  Minis- 
try); Mbrza-Sald-Khan  Otnterior);  Mirza-Yus- 
suf  (Finances).  The  diplomatic  corps  at  Te- 
heran consists  of  ministers  pleninotentiary  of 
France,  England,  Russia,  and  Turkey. 

The  army  numbers  at  present  ninety  regi- 
ments or  battalions  of  regular  infantry,  at  SOO 
men  each ;  fifty-three  squadrons  of  r^;TiJar  cav- 
alry, at  500  men  each;  5,000  men,  artillery,  and 
200  men,  light  artillery,  and  80,000  cavafiy. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  in- 
habitants, as  no  lists  of  births  and  deaths  are 
kept,  and  no  complete  census  has  ever  been 
taken.  In  1859  the  Shah  ordered  a  census  to 
be  taken,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  it 
through,  against  the  persistent  opposition  which 
was  everywhere  made  to  it  from  religious  preju- 
dices. The  number  of  the  nomadic  population 
can,  however,  earily  be  estimated,  as  their  chief 
("  Ilkhani ")  knows  exactiy  the  number  of  tents 
of  his  tribe.  They  number  a  littie  over  8,000,- 
000.    The  population  is  about  10,000,000. 

According  to  descent,  the  population  consists 
of  abonjfines  (Persians  and  Medes),  Tartars, 
Turks,  Eoords,  Arab&  Armenians,  Nestorians, 
Jews,  descendants  of  Turcomanni,  Russians, 
and  Poles.  The  Koords,  who,  in  their  physioal 
constitution,  show  a  ^eat  similarity  to  the 
Germans,  and  speak  their  own  language  (which 
belongs  to  tiie  Iranic  i^ily  of  languages),  are 
governed  by  a  Governor  ("  Wall  ")>  ^^o  ^  ^ 
pointed  by  the  Shah,  thoogh  the  dignity  is 
hereditary  in  a  family,  which  claims  to  descend 
from  the  house  of  the  Sassauides.  The  number 
of  the  Armenians,  as  well  as  their  former  riches 
and  commerce,  have  more  recentiy  been  greatly 
reduced.  Tatus  Khan,  the  Armenian  Bishop 
of  Ispahan,  assured  Dr.  Polak,*  that  the  popu- 
lation of  his  diocese,  which  extends  from  Java 
and  India  to  Eafian  Euh  in  Perna,  amounted: 
to  only  20,000;  to  these  are  to  be  added  a 
small  nxmaber  of  Roman  Catholic  Armeeians 
and  a  few  hundred  families  in  Tabris  and  the 
neighborhood,  belonging  to  the  diooeee  of  Utch 
Miazin.    Ispahan  has  at  present  the  largest 

•  Polttk. P«rtj«iw2>a«  Land  umd  9etn€ 3mMknsr  (hap- 
tie,  186S,  2  vols.).  The  aathorof  tlilt  work,  from  whieh  Urn 
Infomuttion  giyen  in  this  article  haa  been  ehicflj  derired, 
was  one  odT  six  Ansteians  who,  upon  the  inrltatioa  <tf  the  Per- 
sian GoTemment,  went  in  1851  to  Teheraa  to  eetahUsh  a 
miUtarr  and  a  medieal  school  He  also  beeame  the  eoart 
physician  of  the  Shah.  He  pnMished  at  Teheran  mrmi 
works  in  the  Persian  language;  as  Manuals  of  ** Anatomy" 
(1854) ; "  Sw^eiy  "  (1867).  Some  of  his  pnpIU  were  sent  te 
Paris,  where  ther  graduated  and  published  medical  treatiae^ 
(See  YoL  L  p.  8lL) 
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Annenian  population  of  any  Persian  town ;  still 
the  number  of  families  does  hardly  exceed  400, 
instead  of  the  12,000  which  lived  there  for- 
merly. With  the  exception  of  a  few  merchants 
in  Tabris,  the  congregations  are  very  poor,  and 
living  upon  poor  agriculture  and  manufacture 
of  wine.  They  suffer  greatly  from  the  despotic 
and  arbitrary  acts  of  the  Governors,  although 
they  are  at  present  ei\joying  in  some  respects  me 
protection  of  Eussia.  To  this  external  oppres- 
sion are  frequentiy  added  serious  troubles  be- 
tween those  Armenians  which  have  joined  the 
Roman  Oatholio  Ohurch  (United  Armenians) 
and  those  which  adhere  to  the  old  Armenian 
Church  (Non -United  Armenians).  In  conse- 
quence of  their  unfavorable  ^tuation  in  Persia, 
emigration  to  Russia  and  India  is  becoming 
freqaent,  especially  among  the  younger  genera- 
tion. From  India,  the  Armenians  of  Persia 
are  already  receiving  large  sums  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  diurches  and  their  poor.  ♦ 

Among  the  Nestorians,  Romans  Catholic  and 
American  Protestant  (of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions)  mission- 
aries have  been  laboring  for  many  years.  Both 
have  established  churches  and  schools.  The 
Shahf  in  1866,  granted  to  the  friends  of  the 
Protestant  missionaries  a  new  site  for  a  church, 
and  subscribed  himself  £100  for  its  erection. 
The  English  ambassador  also  subscribed  £50, 
and  the  Shah  also  appointed  General  Gehangir 
Khan,  an  Armenian,  to  represent  the  interests 
of  the  Protestant  Nestorian  oommuuity. 

The  Jews  were  very  numerous  and  powerful 
in  sonthem  Persia  in  the  times  of  the  Sassan- 
id85,  and  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan rule.  But  oppression  aud  persecu- 
tion have  reduced  their  number  to  such  an 
extent  that,  as  a  learned  Jewish  Mnia  (rabbi) 
assured  Dr.  Polak,  they  are  now  estimated  at 
only  about  2,000.  They  constitute  three  large 
congregations  in  Shiraz,  Ispahan,  and  Kashan, 
and  smaller  ones  in  Teheran,  Demavend,  Bala- 
frush,  and  Kazeran.  The  Persian  Jews  are 
allowed  to  live  in  polygamy,  but  actual  cases 
of  polygamy  are  rare,  on  account  of  their  ex- 
treme poverty.  They  still  have  to-day  the  cap- 
itation tax  which  was  imposed  upon  the  Jews  by 
Mohammed.  The  continuous  persecution  in- 
duced most  of  the  Jews  to  emigrate  to  Turkey 
and  the  Eastern  countries,  although  the  Gov- 
ernment tried  to  prevent  emigration  in  every 
possible  way.  In  1865  Sir  Moses  Montefiore, 
of  England,  made  efforts  to  relieve  his  core- 
ligionists in  Persia  from  the  tyranny  under 
imch  they  were  groaning.  The  British  min- 
ister in  Teheran  received  the  assurance  that 
the  Jewish  subjects  of  the  Shah  should  be 
no  longer  oppressed.  In  Persia,  Jews  are 
always  engaged  in  the  mint,  and  many  of  them 
are  celebrated  as  physicians.  The  Persian 
Jews  stiU  continue  to  make  pilgrimages  to 
the  tomb  of  Esther,  in  Hamadais  (the  ancient 

*  The  Gotbft  Almanac  for  1866  esttmatcs  the  nnmber  of 
Armenians  aa  high  as  200,000,  and  that  of  the  Nestorians  at 
lOO^OOO. 


Eobatana),  their  only  national  monument.  The 
Parsees,  or,  as  they  call  themselves,  Zerdush- 
tee,  stiU  live  in  small  numbers  in  the  towns 
of  Yezd  and  Kerman.  The  wealthier  Parsees, 
in  India,  annually  send  them  large  sums  of 
money,  in  ©rder  to  satisfy  the  extortion  of  the 
€h>vemors ;  for  they  desu-e  that  a  small  rem- 
nant of  the  adherents  of  Zoroaster  remain  in 
their  native  land  and  preserve  the  holy  fire.  A 
delegate,  the  Manookishee  Sahib,  was  sent  by 
them  to  Teheran,  to  obtain  the  permission  to 
pay  the  taxes  for  the  Persian  Parsees,  and  to 
establish  an  educational  institution.  The  Per- 
sian Government  refused  both  requests ;  the 
former  because  it  was  regarded  as  an  infringe- 
ment upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  Shah,  3ie 
second  on  the  ground  tiiat  it  could  not  grant 
permission  for  the  establishment  of  an  idola- 
trous institution.  The  Parsee  merchants  and 
agriculturists'  eiyoy  the  reputation  of  industry, 
perseverance,  and  honesty.  They  conduct  the 
commerce  with  India.  Among  themselves  they 
stiU  use  the  old  Persian  language.  Their  priests 
are  called  Mabeds.  Although  the  Shah  is  of  a 
different  religion,  they  regard  him  as  their  le- 
gitimate ruler,  and  reverence  him  as  the  succes- 
sor of  Kaoos  and  Djemshid.  Their  numbers 
amount  to  about  8,000  or  9,000. 

The  number  of  European  residents  in  Persia 
is  very  small.  They  comprise  a  limited  num- 
ber of  merchants  (Frenchmen,  Greeks,  Germans, 
Swiss,  and  Russians),  a  few  military  officers, 
physicians,  and  mechanics.  They  live  mostly 
in  Tabris  and  Teheran. 

The  art  of  printing  was  introduced  into  Per- 
sia at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
by  the  Prince  Abbaz  Mirza  Nayibe-Sultaneh. 
But  the  Persians  haVe  never  learned  to  appre- 
ciate it,  and  the  number  of  books  printed  is 
very  snaalL  A  great  extension,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  g^ven  to  lithography.  Every 
large  town  has  one  or  several  lithographic 
institutions,  in  which  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  dictionaries,  historical  and  poetical 
works,  treatises  of  a  religious  character,  etc, 
have  been  lithographed.  Libraries  are  very 
rare ;  the  royal  collection  of  Persian  and  Arabic 
works  embraces  no  more  than  800  manuscripts 
and  a  few  printed  European  books.  The  larg- 
est library  of  Persia,  that  of  Ardebil,  has  been 
carried  off  by  the  Russians  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where,  it  is  said,  now  the  most  beautiM  Per- 
sian and  Arabic  manuscripts  are  to  be  found. 

For  several  years  a  lithographed  official 
weekly  newspaper  has  been  published  at  Tehe- 
ran, at  an  annual  subscription  price  of  two  and  a 
half  ducats.  In  its  first  part  the  paper  gives  court 
news,  distinctions,  appoinments.  The  name  of 
the  Shah  is  always  accompanied  by  some  tities, 
and  prayers  for  the  preservation  of  his  life. 
Next  follow  reports  from  the  provinces,  gener- 
ally to  the  effect,  that  "  owing  to  the  justice 
and  circumspection  of  the  Governor,  the 
*rayet'  (subjects)  enpo^  undisturbed  happi- 
ness," that  "impw^ahty  and  justice  prevail  at 
the  raising  of  taxes;  that  the  ways  and  bridges 
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are  in  a  good  condition."  Stories  of  miraculous 
cures,  eta,  fill  the  remainder  of  the  space.  In 
case  of  scarcity  of  material,  one  page  is  left 
blank,  or  European  news  is  taken  from  the 
Turkish  journal  in  Constantinople.  At  the 
time  when  England  and  Persia  had  fiallen  out, 
the  Teheran  Gazette  had  frequently  polemical* 
articles  and  manifestoes  against  England.  Tho 
Persian  Government  at  the  same  time  used  the 
"  Journal  de  Smyme  "  in  the  Persian  interest 

The  majority  of  the  Persians,  about  7,500,000, 
are  Mohammedans  of  the  sect  of  the  Sheah. 
The  Sunnites  live  especially  in  Koordistan  near 
the  Persian  Gul(  in  Ta]ish  near  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  number  altogether  about  1,500,000  souls. 
The  sect  of  the  Sheikhi  does  not  differ  much 
from  the  Sheah.  fheir  system  treats  especially 
of  subtle  details  concerning  the  form  of  exist- 
ence of  the  Imam  Meihdi,  who,  they  believe, 
will  make  his  appearance  on  the  day  of  resur- 
rection. Under  the  name  of  Ali  Allah  all 
those  sects  are  comprised  who  believe  in  the 
incarnation  of  All,  regarding  him  either  as  a 
direct  incarnation  of  God,  or  as  an  indirect 
one  through  Abraham,  Mose^  David,  and  Jesus 
Christ  They  deny  the  validity  of  the  Koran,  do 
not  perform  tiie  "  prayer,"  and  do  not  observe  the 
laws  of  purification  and  of  food.  Their  chief 
seat  is  at  and  near  Eermanshah,  where  their 
ecclesiastical  chief  resides.  Scattered,  they 
live  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  One  branch, 
Davoodi,  occupies  the  region  around  Kasooin, 
and  the  villages  which  lie  near  Resht 

Of  more  recent  origin  is  the  sect  of  the  Bdbis,* 
whose  history  forms  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing episodes  both  of  the  modem  history  of 
Persia  and  the  recent  history  of  Mohammedan- 
ism. The  sect  is  named  after  theb  founder, 
who  called  himself  "  BAb-eddin"  ("  the  Gate 
of  Faith  ")•  His  first  public  appearance  was  in 
the  year  1848.  He  was  at  thiat  time  a  young 
man,  bearing  the  name  Mirza  Ali  Mohammed. 
Earnestly  inquiring  after  truth  and  religious 
progress^  the  young  man  made  a  pilgrimage 
from  Shiraz,  his  native  town,  to  Mecca,  whidi 
led  him  to  renounce  the  prevailing  form  of  Is- 
lamism.  Soon  he  felt  a  vocation  to  bring  about 
a  thorough  reform  of  Mohammedanism,  or 
rather  to  establish  a  new  religion  out  of  a  mix- 
ture of  Mohammedan,  Christian,  Jewisli,  and 
Parsee  views.  The  rare  gifts,  and  especially 
the  great  eloquence  of  the  pious  enthusiaBt, 
soon  attracted  disciples  from  all  sides.    Among 

*  The  first  thorongh  work  on  the  historj  and  the 
odffin  of  the  B&bis  has  lust  been  published  br  Const  de 
OoDineao,  under  the  title  Le*  RtlJQion»  et  PhilosophU$ 
dant  FAHs  CeniraU  (Tftris  1806).  The  Author  was  Ibrmerlr 
French  minister  In  Teheran.  Before  him  but  little  hod 
been  published  In  Europe  concerning  the  B&bis.  (See  ZeU- 
9chrifl  der  Deuttehen  Morgtnldnck  OttlUoKqA  toI.  t.  ; 
Petermann,  JSe^sew  im  Orient^  toU  il. ;  Polak,  PtraUn^  vol 
I.,  pp.  850-851)  Count  Ooblneau,  in  an  introduction  to  Ids 
work,  treats  at  length  of  the  religious  and  moral  character 
of  the  Asiatics,  of  Persian  Mohammedanism,  on  the  origin 
and  the  substance  of  the  8heah,  on  Buflsm,  on  the  influence 
of  European  ideas  in  Persia,  etc  The  hiBtor7  oS  the  BAbts  is 
foUowed  by  treatises  on  their  doctrines  (a  kind  of  Unitarian- 
ism),  on  the  theatre  in  Persia,  and,  as  a  concluding  appen- 
dix,  he  gives  the  sacred  book  of  the  BAbis,  **  The  Book  of 
Precepts." 


them  was  the  most  learned  woman  of  Pefsa, 
to  whom  the  name  Gurrat-el-Ain  ("  Delight  of 
the  Eye")  was  given,  and  who  subsequently 
with  numerous  other  followers  suffered  dea^ 
for  her  futh.  Some  of  the  most  zealous  disd- 
pies  of  the  B4h,  or,  as  his  followers  called  him, 
the  "Hezret-e-AJa"  ("Elevated  Highness"), 
were  sent  out  as  Dai  (apostles)  to  different 
parts  of  Persia,  and  even  to  the  capital,  Tehe- 
ran. The  leader  of  these  apostles  applied  tho 
work  of  the  ingenious  mystic  to  the  danger- 
ous field  of  politics.  The  Bib  did  not  oppose 
these  schemes  of  the  apostles  (eighteen  in 
number),  although  it  was  not  in  accordance 
with  his  own  character  and  original  designs. 
He  thus  became  involved  in  the  sad  &te  whidi 
his  followers  brought  upon  themselves  by  a  ris- 
ing against  the  lawful  authorities  of  the  oountzy. 
After  a  two  years'  imprisonment,  during  whidi 
he  composed  numerous  writings,  he  was  put  to 
death  in  a  horrible  manner.  His  death,  how- 
ever, did  not  put  an  end  to  the  sect,  which,  on 
the  contrary,  continued  to  gain  numerous  ad- 
herents in  all  parts  of  the  country,  nntU  a  plot 
against  the  life  of  the  Shah  called  forth  s  war 
of  extermination  against  them.  But  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  those  best  acquainted  with  Per- 
sian aiSairs  is,  that  Bdbism  is  not  yet  extinct, 
but  still  has  large  numbers  of  followers. 

PERU,  a  republic  in  South  America.  Pron- 
sional  President  (Dictator)  since  November 
1865,  Gen.  Prado.  Congress  is  composed  of 
a  Senate  (two  members  for  every  department), 
and  Chan^ber  of  Deputies  (one  Deputy  for 
every  20,000  inhabitants).  In  1864  the  Senate 
was  composed  of  86,  and  the  Chamb^  of  Depu- 
ties of  86  mem  hers.  Area  508, 986  square  miles ; 
and  the  population  in  1860,  2,865,000. 

The  Government  having  hypothecated  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  guano  for  the  years  1865 
and  1866,  the  revenue  for  these  years  consisted 
exclusively  of  the  receipts  from  duties.  The 
latter  amounted,  in  1868,  to  $3,511,669;  and  in 
1864,  to  $2,885,981.  The  public  debt  amounted 
on  December  81,  1864,  to  $82,899,939. 

The  fleet  which  Peru,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1865,  opposed  to  that  of  Spain,  was  com- 
posed of  the  following  steamers:  Callao,  30 
cannon  (68-pounders) ;  Amazonas,  36  can- 
non (68  and  32-pounders) ;  Ohalaeo,  four  can- 
non (68-pounders) ;  Lersundi,  two  cannon  (68- 
pounders);  Tumbes,  four  cannon  (32>poimd- 
ers);  Chancamaya,  2  cannon  (32-poiuiders) ; 
t^o  iron-clads,  Loa,  with  two  cannon  (lOO- 
pounders),  and  the  monitor  Victoria,  with,  two 
cannon  (68-pounder8) ;  finally  one  brig  carry- 
ing 12  rifled  guns  (16-pounders) ;  together  nine 
vessels,  carrying  94  cannon.  The  army,  in  1864^ 
was  composed  as  follows : 

Inltatty 6,400 

Cavaljy 1^800 

Artillery. 1,000 

Total 10,600 

Oensdarmes OJ^OS 

The  imports  were  estimated,  in  the  year 
1861,    at    $32,000,000,   and   the    eyp^rts    at 
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$80,000,000.  In  1862  the  imports  were  valued 
at  $2T,160,00O,  and  the  exports  at  $82,900,000. 
The  exports,  in  1863,  amounted  to  $88,622,174. 
The  shipments  of  guano,  in  1862,  amounted  to 
804,662  tons,  at  2,240  pounds  each,  at  an  aver- 
age price  of  $40  a  ton.  The  movement  of  ship- 
ping, in  the  port  of  Callao,  was  in  1862  1,20T 
vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  690,512,  not 
including  129  English  mail  steamers,  having  to- 
gether 106,119  tons.  The  merchant  navy  num- 
bered, in  1861,  110  vessels,  of  %^284  tons. 

A  60urc9  of  immense  wealth  to  Peru  are  the 
Guano  or  Ghincha  Islands.  These  islands, 
among  the  smallest  and  (for  their  size)  richest 
in  the  known  world,  are  situate  in  latitude  18"" 
40'  south,  and  longitude  76**  28'  west  of  Green- 
wich, lying  about  12  miles  from  the  little  sea- 
port town  of  Pisco,  on  the  Peruvian  coast. 
Their  extent,  superficially,  does  not  exceed  two 
and  a  half  square  miles,  the  northern  isle  being 
the  largest,  llie  middle  somewhat  less,  and  the 
southern  the  smallest  of  the  three ;  they  have, 
however  (notwithstanding  their  diminutive 
size),  for  years  past  supplied  cargoes  of  guano 
to  an  average  of  four  hundred  ships  per  annum, 
with  a  freightage  of  not  less  than  $9,000,000, 
the  value  of  such  cargoes  in  Europe  being  up- 
wards of  $80,000,000  in  gold.  They  are,  more- 
over, more  densely  populated  than  any  others 
of  like  extent,  having  upwards  of  2,000  resi- 
dents, about  600  of  whom  are  Chinese  labor- 
ers in  the  employment  of  the  Government  con- 
tractor for  the  loading  of  the  shipping.  There 
are  on  the  north  island  several  stores  belon^g 
to  Europeans  and  Americans,  from  which  the 
shipping  can  obtain  almost  all  they  require.  The 
water  and  meat  supply  is  obtained  from  Paraca 
Bay  and  Pisco  respectively ;  the  former  by  water 
launches  owned  by  private  hands,  the  latter  by 
regular  Pisco  traders  who  bring  the  cattle  over 
to  the  islands  daily,  where  they  are  killed  as 
required;  fruit  and  vegetables  find  their  way 
through  a  similar  channel. 

Before  the  war  with  Spain,  the  British  vice- 
consul  for  Pisco  resided  on  the  north  island, 
and  the  Peruvian  Government  was  represented 
by  an  acting  governor  and  staff  of  officials,  a 
captain  of  the  port,  and  with  some  forty  sol- 
diers, who  acted  in  the  double  capacity  of  police 
and  military  men.  The  health  of  the  islands 
as  a  rule  is  good ;  but  during  the  summer  months 
dysentery  prevails,  and  sometimes  assumes  a 
very  grave  form.  The  medical  profession,  in 
1865,  was  represented  by  one  native  of  Ecuador ; 
upon  the  staff  one  German,  an  old  resident; 
one  American,  who  had  charge  of  the  hospital 

Provided  for  the  sick  Chinamen ;  and  one  Eng- 
shman,  who  was  not  really  a  resident,  as  he 
lived  afloat,  and  practised  only  amongst  the 
shipping.  The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany's steamers  used  to  call  at  the  i^ands  twice 
a  week,  and  the  mails  arrived  and  were  de- 
spatched twice  a  month. 

The  Government  of  Peru  has  for  some  years 
been  making  endeavors  to  encourage  foreign 
immigration,  but  thus  far  witli  only  moderate 


success.  It  is  reported,  however,  that  the  Ger- 
man colony  in  the  Pozuzu,  estabushod  in  186T, 
is  promising  now  the  most  flattering  results. 
The  Pozuzu  is  situated  on  the  highway,  des- 
tined to  lead  from  lima  or  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  the  rich  countries  of  the  Artiazonas, 
The  German  settlement,  although  small  in  num- 
ber of  colonists,  is  already  yielding  rich  crops 
of  coffee,  vaniUa,  etc.,  which  are  exported  from 
the  Montafia  to  the  mining-district  Cerro  do 
Pasco. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1865  found  Peru 
in  war  with  Spain.  On  December  29, 1864,  Gen. 
M.  J.  Vivanco  had  been  despatched  by  President 
Pezet  to  the  Chincha  Islands,  to  negotiate  with 
the  Spanish  admiral  about  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  These  negotiations  not  leading  to  a  set- 
tlement of  the  difficulty.  Vice- Admiral  Parcja 
appeared  on  January  28, 1866,  with  his  squadron 
before  the  port  of  Callao,  and  presented  an  ulti- 
matum. This  was  accepted  by  Gen.  Pezet,  and 
on  January  27th  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
by  Gen.  Vivanco  on  the  part  of  Peru,  and 
by  Vice- Admiral  Pareja  on  the  part  of  Spain. 

The  substance  of  this  treaty  is  as  follows : 

Abt.  1.  The  Spanish  Government  having  disap- 
nroved  the  oocupation  by  its  agents  of  the  Chinena 
Islands  on  the  title  of  ^'reTindication.'^  and  the  Gdv- 
emment  of  Peru  having  promptly  disapproved  the 
acts  of  violence  att^mp^d  against  the  Spanish  com- 
missioner at  Panama,  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
evacuation  of  the  Chincha  Islands  is  removed,  and 
they  therefore  shall  be  evacuated  by  the  naval  forces 
of  Spain,  and  sarrendered  to  the  person  whom  the 
Government  of  Peru  may  appoint. 

Abt.  2.  The  Government  of  Peru  will  accredit  a 
minister  near  the  Government  of  Spain. 

Art.  8.  As  the  Government  of  Spain,  in  its  diplo- 
matio  circulars  of  June  24  and  November  8,  1864, 
has  declared  that  the  title  of  Special  Commissioner 
does  not  affect  the  right  of  Peru  to  its  independence; 
the  Government  of  Peru  will  receive  at  Lima  a 
"Special  Commissioner"  of  Spain,  charged  with 
investigating  the  occurrence  of  Talambo.* 

Abt.  4.  Peru  will  give  to  its  minister  in  Spain  full 
power  to  negotiate  and  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace, 
amity,  navigation,  and  commerce. 

Art.  5.  In  this  treaty  shall  at  the  same  time  he 
established  the  basis  for  the  liauidation,  recognition, 
and  payment  of  the  amount  which  Perp,  on  account 
of  sequester,  confiscation,  loan  of  the  war  of  independ- 
ence, or  from  any  other  motive,  owes  to  subjects  of  • 
Spain. 

Art.  6.  The  liquidation  and  recognition  mentioned 
in  the  precedinff  article,  shall  be  made  in  virtue  of 
documented,  anuentic,  and  official  proofs. 

Art.  7.  In  doubtful  oases^  the  sum  claimed  shall 
be  fixed  by  a  committee  of  six  members,  three  to  bo 
appointed  by  each  of  the  contracting  parties. 

Art.  8.  Peru  shall  pay  to  Spain  an  mdemniflcation 
of  8,000,000  pesos,  to  cover  the  expenses  incurred  by 
Spain  since  the  refusal  of  Peru  to  treat  with  Spain 
about  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

The  Peruvian  Government  approved  and 
published  the  arrangement  which  had  been  con- 
cluded on  the  2d  of  February.  The  next  day  the 
mutual  salute  of  the  Spanish  and  Peruvian  flags 
took  place,  and  a  Spanish  ship  departed  for  the 
islands,  to  put  them  in  the  hands  of  the  author- 
ities named  for  that  purpose  by  the  Peruvian 
Government.    On  February  6th,  a  part  of  the 

*  Sec  AinfUAL  Oycjx)tmdul  (br  1864  p.  653. 
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Spanish  crews  landed  at  Oallaa  with  the  ob- 
ject of  refreshing  themselves,  and  some  straggle 
ensued  between  them  and  the  people.  An  exag- 
gerated acconnt  of  these  events  produced  some 
excitement  in  Lim{^  which  soon  abated,  how- 
ever, and  tranquillity  was  restored.  Never- 
theless, some  mmors  of  a  conspiracy  were  afloat, 
and  even  some  imprisonments  took  place,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  that  of  the  ex- 
President  Don  Ramon  Oastilla.  The  members 
of  the  South  American  Congress,  which  had 
been  assembled  in  Lima  after  the  middle  of 
November,  1864,  declared  that  the  restoration 
of  the  Chincha  Islands  to  Peru,  satisfied  the 
chief  interest  which  their  (Governments  had  in 
the  conflict. 

It  was  soon  found  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  in  all  parts  of  the  republic  On 
February  28th,  a  revolution  broke  out  in  the 
Southern  portion  of  Peru.  The  Governor  of 
Arequipa,  Colonel  J.  M.  Prado,  made  a  pranun-' 
damentOy  declaring  that  the  President,  by  con- 
cluding peace  wim  Spain,  had  made  himself 
unworthy  of  being  any  longer  the  chief  of  the 
republic.  All  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  four 
departments  of  Arequipa,  Moquegua,  Puno,  and 
Cuzco  declared  for  a  change  of  Government 
General  Bustamente  was  appointed  commander 
of  the  forces.  New  prefects  of  the  provinces 
and  cities  were  nominated.  Perfect  order  was 
maintained,  and  there  was  no  interference  with 
trade.  In  Lima  Vice-President  Canseco  was 
suspected  of  favoring  the  movement,  and  sought 
refnge  at  the  Legation  of  the  United  States. 
This  circumstance  led  to  some  difficulty  between 
the  United  States  minister  and  the  Peruvian 
Governor,  but  the  matter  was  compromised  by 
Gen.  Canseco  being  requested  to  leave,  and  in 
consideration  of  his  going  out  of  the  country 
the  (Government  was  reported  to  have  g^ven 
him  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  Soon  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  spread  in  the  northern 
Srovinces  also.  Mass  meetings  were  held  which 
eclared  President  Pezet  a  traitor,  and  called 
on  Vice-President  Canseco  to  assume  the  reins 
of  the  Government.  Col.  A.  Noya  was  elected 
commander  of  the  revolutionary  forces  of  the 
North. 

On  May  8th,  the  Government  forces  expelled 
the  revolutionists  from  the  town  of  Arica.  In 
consequence  of  this  loss,  the  revolutionists  re- 
tired from  the  coast,  but  only  in  order  to  re- 
enforco  the  strong  body  of  troops  with  which 
Gen.  Prado  was  marching  upon  Lima.  To  pre- 
vent communications  coastwise,  as  also  to  pro- 
hibit supplies  from  Bolivia  or  Chili  to  Col.  Pra- 
do, the  Government  declared  the  ports  of  Islay 
and  Quilca  blockaded,  and  official  intimation 
of  this  was  made  to  the  representatives  of  the 
different  Governments  in  Lima.  Subsequently, 
the  port  of  Pisco  was  included  m  the  blockade. 
On  the  night  of  June  24th  a  mutiny  broke 
out  on  board  the  Amazonas,  the  flag-ship,  whilst 
blockading  the  port  of  Arica,  resulting  in  the 
death  of  Admiral  Panizo  and  other  officers,  and 


the  capture  of  the  ship  jy  the  mutineers.  The 
Amazonas  afterwards  proceeded  to  Haoo,  wb€»^ 
the  sloop-of-war  America,  lately  brought  from 
Europe,  was  at  anchor,  and  signadiz^  to  the 
captain  to  come  on  board,  which  he  did,  and  was 
immediately  made  prisoner.  The  America  was 
then  ordered  to  suh^nder,  which  was  done, 
the  crew  yielding  without  the  least  resistance. 
A  small  steamer,  the  Tumbes,  which  was  cruis- 
ing off  May,  was  also  captured  by  the  reb^ 

On  July  6th  a  fight  took  place  about  six 
miles  from  Dma,  between  12,000  revolutionisis 
and  6,000  Government  troops.  The  former 
suffered  a  severe  loss,  but  on  the  next  day,  July 
6th,  they  appeared  before  the  gates  of  lima, 
and  met  with  little  resistance  till  they  reached 
the  principal  Plaza,  where  the  palace  was  held 
by  the  troop  of  (Jeladores,  who  fought  till  aU 
were  shot  The  palace  was  fired,  and  narrowly 
escaped  destruction.  The  Minister  of  War, 
CoL  Cuba,  who  was  in  charge  of  Fort  Santa 
Catalina,  surrendered  on  the  7th.  Cten.  Pez^ 
fled  on  board  the  British  war-steamer  Shear- 
water in  CaUao  Bay,  and  G^n.  Canseco  assumed 
the  Presid^cy.  The  whole  country,  without 
delay,  adhered  to  the  new  Government.  At 
Callao,  the  second  town  of  the  republic,  Gea, 
Rivas  abandoned  his  post  during  the  ni^t, 
leaving  the  town  without  protection.  This  led 
to  grave  disorders.  An  excited  mob  divided 
itself  into  bands  and  robbed  and  plundered 
during  the  night  Every  principal  store  or 
shop  stood  open  and  empty,  having  been  com- 
pletely gutted.  All  property  not  removable 
was  smashed  to  pieces.  The  new  Grovemment 
being  known  to  be  entirely  anti-Spanish,  a 
large  number  of  Spanish  reddents  at  Lima 
deemed  it  safest  to  take  refuge  on  hoard  the 
Spanish  iron-clad  Numanoia. 

Gen.  Canseco  removed  the  friends  of  the 
fallen  President  from  all  public  offices,  sup- 
planting them  by  leading  members  of  the  rev- 
olutionary party.  The  ex-President  was  brand- 
ed as  a  *^  traitor  and  assassin,^'  and  a  note  was 
passed  to  the  British  C^arg^  d'A&ires  in  lima, 
to  reauest  his  being  given  up  frxnn  under  ^e 
Britisn  flag,  that  he  might  be  brou^t  to  con- 
dign punbhment  The  British  vessel,  how- 
ever, which  had  the  ex-President  on  board, 
had  sailed  the  evening  before  the  note  was 
despatched. 

Peace  seemed  to  be  fully  restored^  but  the 
rule  of  Canseco,  nevertheless,  lasted  only  until 
November  26tl).  On  that  day  a  public  meeting 
was  held  at  Lima,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  state  of  the  country  and  the  state  of  tiie 
Spanish  question.  The  result  of  this  meeting 
was  that  Gen.  Prado,  the  revolutionary  gen- 
eral, was  declared  "Dictator,"  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  national  honor.  The  leading 
men  of  the  revolution  pledged  themsdvea 
to  him,  as  also  a  large  number  of  citizens, 
placing  the  country  under  his  entire  charge, 
with  the  sole  condition  that,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, he  would  call  together  a  Congress.  The 
new  change  in  the  (lovemmc^t  was  adopted 
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bj  the  entire  nation  without  a  show  of  resist- 
ance. A  solitary  attempt,  made  in  Areqnipa, 
to  bring  abont  a  rising  in  fevor  of  President 
Pezet,  was  easily  soppressed.  The  Dictator  in- 
angnrated  his  administration  by  a  series  of  wise 
and  vigorous  measures,  which  secured  to  him 
a  more  than  ordinary  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  population.  He  ordered  a  thorougn  in- 
vesti^tion  into  the  public  treasury;  taxes  were 
le^ed  on  the  produce  of  the  country  exported ; 
silver,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  and  salt- 

Setre,  being  charged  three  per  cent,  advalorem 
uty;  forty  cents  per  arroba  on  brandy,  and 
fifty  cents  per  gallon  on  rum.  In  order  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  and  to  prevent  an  entire  de- 
pendence upon  the  transient  revenue  of  the 
guano  trade,  a  general  abolition  of  all  priv- 
Ueges  and  pecuniary  grants  unlawfully  accord- 
ed by  former  governments  was  decreed  and 
carried  into  execution.  Several  bureaus  and 
all  unnecessary  offices  were  suppressed.  A 
central  court  of  justice  was  appointed  for  the 
f^eedy  trial  and  punishment  of  all  persons  be- 
longing to  the  public  service  who  might  be  guilty 
of  treason,  dishonesty  in  the  discharge  of  their 
dntiee,  or  other  crimes.  Public  schools  were 
decreed,  for  the  diffusion  of  education  among 
the  poorer  classes. 

The  Government  of  Gen.  Prado  assumed  at 
once  a  determined  attitude  with  regard  to  Spain. 
Several  vessels  were  detained  in  Oallao,  on  sus^ 
picion  that  they  were  carrying  provisions  and 
implements  of  war  to  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  Government  left  no  doubt  that 
it  would  repudiate  the  treaty  of  January,  and 
closely  ally  itself  with  Chili. 

On  December  5th  the  negotiations  which 
the  new  Government  of  Peru  had,  immediately 
after  its  installation,  entered  into  with  Ohili, 
terminated  in  the  conclusion  of  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance.  It  was  agreed  between 
Sefior  Pacheco,  the  Peruvian,  and  Senor  Santa 
Maria,  ^e  Chilian  commissioner,  that  the  af- 
fair* should  not  be  made  pahlio  until  ratified 
by  the  Chilian  Congress.  The  latter  body  lost 
no  time  in  ratifying  and  approving  the  treaty 
(December  80th),  and  consequently  war  was 
proclaimed  by  Peru  against  Spain  on  the  14th 
of  January,  1866. 

The  Dictator  announced  the  important  decree 
to  the  nation  by  the  following  decree : 
Mariano  Ignaeio  Brado,  Jhrnsional  Supreme  Chirf 

of  the  BepvhUe, 

to  consideration,  That  Peru,  independently  from 
the  special  reasons  which  she  has  for  demanding  from 
the  Government  of  Spain  the  reparation  of  grare 
offences  which  the  latter  has  inflicted  on  her,  has 
been  obliged  to  consider,  and  considers  as  her  own, 
the  question  which  the  latter  Government  has  raised 
against  Chili;  and  that  in  consequence  thereof  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  derensive,  has  been 
signed,  approved,  and  ratified  between  both  Repub- 
lics, with  the  object  of  sarinz  each  other  mntually, 
and  also  America,  from  the  unjust  violent  aggressions 
of  Spain ;  I  decree : 

kit.  1.  The  Repnblic  is  declared  to  be  in  a  state 
of  war  with  the  Crovemment  of  Spain. 

Abt.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Forei^  Relations  will 
take  c%n  to  communicate  this  declaration  to  all 


friendly  nations,  with  a  corresponding  manifest  of 
reasons  which  have  caused  the  same. 

The  Secretaries  of  State,  each  one  in  the  Depart- 
ment that  belongs  to  him,  are  charged  with  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  decree  and  with  the  publication  of 
the  same  with  due  solemnity. 

Given  at  the  Government  House  in  Lima,  the  14th 
of  January,  1866.  MARIANO  L  PRADO. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  treaty  between 
Peru  and  Ohili  was  as  follows : 

i»  tT^e  name  of  the  Ahniqhty  God  :  The  Republics 
of  Peru  and  Chill,  in  view  of  the  danger  which  threat- 
ens  America,  and  of  the  violent  aggression  and  unjust 
pretensions  with  which  the  Spanish  Government  has 
commenced  to  attack  the  dignity  and  sovereignty 
of  both,  have  resolved  to  conclude  a  Treaty  of  Alli- 
ance, offensivo  and  defensive,  to  which  effect  they 
have  appointed  as  Plenipotentiaries  ad  hoc,  on  the 
part  of  Peru,  the  Secretly  of  Foreign  Relations,  D. 
Toribio  Pacheco,  and  on  the  part  of  Chili,  Sr.  D.  Do- 
mingo Santa  Maria,  who,  after  having  found  their 
respective  Powers  to  be  in  due  order,  have  pro- 
ceeded to  stipulate  the  following  preliminary  treaty : 

Abt.  1.  The  Republics  of  Peru  and  Chili  form  be- 
tween them  the  closest  offensive  and  defensive  alli- 
ance for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  actual  aggres- 
sion of  the  Spanish  (jk)vemment,  as  wcU  as  any 
other  of  the  same  Government,  which  has  its  object 
on  attacking  the  independence,  sovereignty,  or  dem- 
ocratic institutions  of  both  republics,  or  of  any 
other  on  the  South  American  continent,  or  which 
originates  in  ni^just  claims  that  have  been  declared 
as  such  by  both  nations,  are  not  made  according  to 
the  prindples  of  International  Law,  nor  decided  in 
the  way  this  same  law  prescribes. 

Art.  2.  For  the  present,  and  by  this  Treaty,  the 
Republics  of  Peru  and  Chili  bind  themselves  to  unite 
the  naval  forces  which  they  have,  or  in  future  may 
have  disposable,  in  order  to  attack  with  the  same  the 
Spanish  maritime  forces  that  are  or  may  be  found  on 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  blockading,  as  is  actually 
the  case,  either  the  ports  of  one,  or,  as  may  happen, 
those  of  both  of  the  above-mentioned  KepubUcs, 
or  committing  any  other  hostilities  against  Peru 
and  Chili.  ^ 

Abt.  8.  The  naval  forces  of  both  Republics,  mav 
they  be  operating  jointly  or  separately,  as  long  as 
the  present  war  lasts,  which  has  been  provoked  by 
the  Spanish  Gh)vemment,  shall  obey  the  government 
of  that  of  the  two  Republics  in  whose  waters  said 
naval  forces  may  be. 

The  officer  of  the  highest  rank,  or  in  case  there 
should  be  many  of  the  same  rank,  the  oldest  one 
among  them,  who  is  in  command  of  either  of  the 
combmed  squadrons,  shall  take  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  both  whenever  said  squadrons  operate 
jointly. 

The  Government  of  both  republics,  however,  shall 
be  able  to  confe^  by  mutual  agreement,  the  com- 
mand of  the  squadrons,  when  they  operate  combined- 
ly,  on  such  native  or  foreign  officer  whom  they  may 
consider  most  competent. 

Abt.  4.  Either  one  of  the  contracting  Republics  in 
whose  waters  the  combined  naval  forces  may  be  be- 
cause of  the  actual  war  with  the  Spanish  Government, 
shall  pay  all  expenses  of  any  kmd  whatever  which 
the  supplies  of  the  squadron,  or  of  one  or  more  of 
the  vessels  thereof,  may  make  necessary ;  but  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  both  Kepublics  shall  appoint  two 
commissioners,  one  for  each  party,  who  shall  make 
a  definitive  settlement  of  the  expenses  incurred  and 
duly  proved,  and  shall  charge  to  the  account  of  each 
of  the  two  one-half  of  the  total  sum  that  these  ex- 
penses may  amount  to. 

In  the  settlement  of  the  partial  expenses  which 
each  of  the  Republics  may  have  paid  for  the  supply 
of  the  squadron,  or  of  one  or  more  of  its  vessels, 
shall  be  taken  account  of  and  credited  in  her  favor. 

Abt.  6.  Both  contracting  parties  bind  themselvcft 
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to  inyite  the  other  American  nations  to  give  their 
adherence  to  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  6.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the 
Goyemments  of  both  Rejpnblics,  and  the  ratifications 
exchansred  in  Lima  within  the  term  of  forty  days,  or 
before  u  possible. 

In  witness  wherof,  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  both 
Republics  sL^  and  seal  the  present  treaty. 

Dated  in  Oma,  the  fifth  of  December,  one  thousand 
eiffht  hundred  and  sizty-fiye. 

D.  PACHECA. 

DOMINGO  SANTA  MABIA. 

The  promnlgation  of  the  order  to  prepare  for 
war  was  received  by  the  Pernvians  with  great 
enthusiasm.  The  naval  sonadron  left  at  once 
to  join  the  Chilian  vessels.  The  combined  sqnad- 
ron  wonld  consist  of  the  following  men-of 
war:  Peruvian — Appnrimac^  60  gnns  (flag-ship), 
Amazonas,*  44  gnns;  America,  10  gnns;  Union, 
10  gnns.  Chilian — ^Esmeralda,  82  gnns ;  Mais- 
sn,  8  gnns;  and  Covodonga,  8  gnns;  making 
a  total  of  7  vessels,  mounting  together  167  rifled 
gnns  of  heavy  calibre. 

PETROLEUM.  The  production  of  petro- 
leum has  been  constant  during  the  year,  but 
not  so  large  in  quantity  as  had  been  antici- 
pated. But  the  loiowledge  of  the*  subject  has 
increased,  and  the  skill  required  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  oil  from  the  earth.  The  capital  in- 
vested in  the  business  was  considerably  above 
the  amount  needed,  and  some  of  it  has  received 
a  poor  return.  ITie  unusual  success  of  the 
previous  year  had  stimulated  speculation,  and 
ted  to  the  formation  of  eleven  hundred  compa- 
nies, with  an  aggregate  capital  of  six  hundred 
million  dollars.  Of  this  amount  of  capital, 
probably  not  more  than  fifteen  per  cent.,  or 
ninety  millions  of  dollars,  was  paid  up,  and  a 
part  of  this  was  appropriated  to  the  purchase 
of  land.  The  total  amount  taken  for  consump- 
tion at  New  York  and  exported  from  New  Yort, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  for  the  last  three 
years,  was  as  follows : 


Federal  tax,  which  has  been  so  large  as  to  ren 
der  the  working  of  these  wdls  unprofitable. 

The  exports  in  detail  from  New  York  for  the 
last  four  years,  and  the  totals  from  the  other 
ports  of  the  country,  have  been  as  follows : 

JSrpori  of  Crud4  and  BeAned  {indadina  ^omkLU, 
€tc,)yfr<m  NtM  Yorky  for  the  yean  1862  to  1865. 
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Philadelphia 
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Baltimora 
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8;787 

Total  bbls 

1,020,747 

t,08«,916|   998,208 

Thus  the  total  export  for  the  year  was  about 
750,000  barrels.  If  this  is  regarded  as  about 
for^-seven  per  cent,  of  the  total  production, 
which  is  more  than  the  usual  average,  it  would 
make  that  production  1,500,000  barrels.  The 
estimate  of  the  Commissioners  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue made  the  production  about  twelve  thou- 
sand barrels  daily. 

In  the  commercial  aspect,  which  is  the  only 
view  taken  to  this  time,  the  production,  es- 

C'ally  from  wells  yielding  small  quantities, 
been  much  reduced  in  consequence  of  the 

*  Before  a  Junction  was  effected,  the  Amazonas  foundered, 
■nd  was  lost. 
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PETTIGREW,  Thomas  J.,  M.  D.,  an  English 
medical  writer,  arcbaeolo^st,  and  bibliographer, 
for  many  years  librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
bom  in  1794^  died  at  South  Kensington,  Lon- 
don, November  23,  1865.  In  early  life,  after 
attaining  his  medical  degree,  he  had  served  as  a 
surgeon  in  the  navy,  inl^elson's  squadron,  and 
snl^eqnently  settled  in  practice  in  the  vicinity 
of  London ;  but  being  offered  by  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  whose  physician  he  was,  the  post  of 
librarian  of  his  noble  collection  of  books,  he 
accepted  it,  still  retaining  his  position  as  phy- 
sician in  ordinary  to  the  duke.  He  devoted 
himself  zealously  to  literature  and  bibliography 
in  his  new  situation,  publishing  a  "Life  of  Lord 
Nelson,"  "  Memou-s  of  Eminent  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,"  and  several  other  biographical  works 
.of  great  merit.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to 
archieology,  and  besides  numerous  papers  on 
Oriental  antiquities,  published  a  curious  volume 
on  Egyptian  mummies.  Meantime  he  was  not 
only  faithful  to  the  interests  of  his  noble  em- 
ployer, in  his  duties  as  librarian,  but  expended 
much  time  and  care  in  the  compilation  and  per- 
fection of  that  monument  of  patient  industry, 


the  "Bibliotheca  Sussexiana,^'  an  admirable 
eatalogus  raisannee^  of  a  very  extensive  and  re- 
markable collection  of  books,  in  three  large  oc- 
tavo volumes.  Since  the  death  of  his  patron  he 
had  resided  in  South  Kensmgton,  and  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  literary  pursuits.  He  was 
a  member  of  numerous  learned  societies,  and  a 
student  of  patient  and  indefatigable  research. 

PFANDER,  Gael  Gottlieb,  D.  D.,  an  Eng- 
lish missionary  and  author,  bom  in  Wurtem- 
berg  in  1808,  died  at  Richmond,  near  London, 
December,  1866.  He  was  educated  for  the 
missionmy  work  in  the  Missionary  Institution 
at  Basle,  Switzerland,  during  the  years  1821- 
1825,  when  he  was  sent  by  the  Evangelical 
Missionary  Society  of  Basle  to  Russian  Armenia, 
where  he  settied  in  the  tow£  of  Shusha,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  several  able  associates,  nndertook 
to  introduce  evangelical  Christianity  among  the 
Armenians  and  Tartars.  In  1828  their  mission- 
ary work  was  expressly  sanctioned  by  an  im- 
perial order  for  the  countries  between  the  Cas- 
pian and  the  Black  Seas.  In  1829-1881  he 
made  a  long  missionary  tour,  in  company  with 
an  English  physician.  Dr.  Graves,  through 
Persia,  visiting  Bagdad,  and  distributing  many 
Bibles  and  tracts.  In  1885  an  imperial  ukase 
put  an  end  to  all  evangelical  missionary  labor 
throughout  Russia  ;  in  consequence  of  this 
order  all  the  Basle  missionaries  left  Shusha  and 
Shamakhy.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that 
these  early  labors  are  now  producing  aVich  re- 
ward. There  is  a  large  number  of  evangelical 
Armenians  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
In  1838  Dr.  Pfander  went  to  India,  still  in  con- 
nection with  the  Basle  Society.  In  1840  he 
joined  the  "  Church  Missionary  Society,"  and 
was  sent  to  Agra,  where  he  labored  particu- 
larly for  the  Mohammedans.  Several  of  them 
were  converted  through  his  labors  and  writings. 
Challenged  by  Mohammedans,  he  had  frequent- 


ly to  consent  to  public  disputations  with  their 
champions  on  the  subject  of  religion.  That  his 
work  among  the  Mobanmaedans  was  appre- 
ciated is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  friends  of 
missions  in  India  interested  themselves  in  that 
work,  and  induced  the  Religious  Tract  Society 
of  London  topublish  his  controversial  works  in 
Persian  and  mndustani.  His  two  chief  works 
are  "The  Balance  of  Truth,"  and  "Txie  Way 
of  Life."  He  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
Trinity,  and  a  reply  to  a  Turkish  book  written 
against  the  "Balance  of  Truth."  These  writ- 
ings are  now  published  in  Persian,  Hindustani, 
Turkish,  and  Arabic,  so  that  they  reach  the 
four  great  strongholus  of  Mohammedanism  in 
the  world,  Peraa,  India,  Turkey,  and  Arabia. 
The  most  important  of  all  his  works  is  the 
"Mizan-ul-Hokk,"  or  "Balance  of  Truth,"  "a 
defence  of  Christianity  against  the  objections 
of  the  Mussulmans,  and  an  inquiry  into  and 
refutation  of  the  claims  of  Mahometanism."  In 
1858,  at  the  request  of  the  Church  2kGssionary 
Society,  Dr.  Pfander  left  India  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  Constantinople,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  until  just  before  his  death. 

PHILLIPS,  William  Wiht,  D.  D.,  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman,  bom  in  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  September  23,  1796;  died  in  New 
York  City,  March  20,  1865.  From  his  early 
childhood  he  was  of  a  thoughtful  and  religious 
turn  of  mind ;  and  after  his  graduation  at  Union 
College  in  1815,  he  entered  the  Tlieological 
Seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church, 
New  York,  and  subsequentiy  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  After  prosecuting  a 
full  course  of  study  he  was,  in  April,  1818,  or- 
dained as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Pearl  Street,  New  York,  now  merged  in  the 
Central  church,  Broome  Street.  Here  he  con- 
tinued a  most  acceptable  and  useful  ministry 
for  eirfit  years,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
First  Presbyterian  church,  then  worshipping  in 
Wall  Street,  but  afterwards  removed  to  ilflh 
Avenue,  where  he  exercised  his  pastoral  oflSce 
until  his  death — ^his  whole  ministerial  life  occu- 
pying a  period  of  forty-seven  years. 

While  as  a  pastor  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
edification  of  his  especial  charge,  he  was  called 
to  the  performaftice  of  other  public  trusts,  to 
the  duties  of  which  he  attended  with  great 
fidelity  and  skill.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  and  both  a  trus- 
tee and  director  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Princeton,  and  President  of  the  latter  Board. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
New  York  University.  Besides  being  repeat- 
edly elected  a  member  of  the  several  other 
Boards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  wa& 
from  its  organization  in  1887,  the  chairman  of 
the  executive  conmiittee  of  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions,  and  for  several  years  past  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board.  Making  himself  thoroughly 
familiar  with  its  operations,  the  condition  of 
its  missions,  and  the  name,  cnaracter,  and  work 
of  every  missionary,  he  showed  himself  an 
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earnest  and  sagacions  friend  and  promoter  of 
that  caose.  He  was  frequently  a  member  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  in  1885  was  its 
moderator.  By  the  terms  of  their  respective 
fomidations  he  was  ex  officio  a  tmstee  of  the 
Leake  and  Watts'  Orphan  Asylnm,  and  of  the 
Sailors'  Snog  Harbor,  posts  requiring  no  little 
time  and  labor.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Phillips  by 
Columbia  College  while  he  was  yet  imder 
thirty  years  of  age. 

POLAND.    (&tf  Russia.) 

PORTUGAL,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.  Present 
King,  Luis  L,  bom  October  81,  1888;  suc- 
ceeded his  brother.  King  Pedro  V.,  Novem- 
ber 11, 1861.  According  to  the  Constitution 
(" carta  de  Ley")  of  April  29, 1826  (amended 
1852),  there  are  two  Legislative  Chambers,  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  and  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  former  consisted,  in  1865,  of  115  members, 
named  for  life  by  the  sovereign,  hereditary 
membership  having  been  abolished  by  the  law 
of  May  27,  1864.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
consists  of  154  Deputies  for  continental  Por- 
tugal and  25  for  Madeira  and  the  Azores.  The 
memoers  are  chosen  in  direct  election,  by  all 
citizens  possessing  a  dear  annual  income  of  at 
least  188  milreis,  while  the  Deputies  must  have 
an  income  of  at  least  890  milreis.  A  new  min- 
istiy  was  anpointed  on  September  8, 1865,  con- 
sisting of  the  following  members :  Antonio  de 
Aguiar  (Interior) ;  Viscount  de  Ca8tro(For- 
eign  Affairs) ;  Count  Flores  Novas  (War) ; 
Bargona  Freitas  (Justice  and  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs);  Yontes  (finance);  Viscount  Praia 
Grande  (Marine  ana  Colonies) ;  Serpo  Hmentel 
(Commerce  and  Public  Works),  f  he  Roman 
Catholic  faith  is  the  State  religion;  but  all 
other  forms  of  worship  are  tolerated.  The 
number  of  Protestants,  mostly  foreigners,  does 
not  exceed  600.  They  have  cliapels  in  Lisbon 
and  Oporto.  The  revenue  was  estimated  in 
the  budget  for  1865-1866  at  20,732,857,  and 
the  expenditures  at  21,021,480  milreis.  There 
has  been  no  budget  for  the  last  thirty  years 
without  a  deficit  The  total  public  debt  (inte- 
rior and  exterior)  amounted  on  June  80,  1864. 
to  185,117,611  milreis.  The  army  numbered 
on  June  80,  1865,  1,409  officers,  18,981  men. 
2,115  horses,  and  86  guns  in  the  kingdom,  and 
10.236  men,  with  18,834  reserve  troops  in  the 
colonies.  The  navy,  in  1865,  was  composed  of 
85  vessels,  armed  with  855  guns. 

Portugal  was  formerly  divided  into  the  seven 
provinces  of  Minho,  Tras-os-Montes.  Upper 
Beira,  Lower  Beira,  Estremadura,*  Alentcjo, 
Algarve ;  and  this  division  is  still  m  common 
use,  although  it  was  officially  supplanted  in 
1885  by  a  division  into  administrative  districts. 
The  kingdom  proper  embraces  86,510  square 
miles,  and  in  1868  8,987,861  inhabitants;  to 
which  must  be  added  the  Azores  and  Madeira, 
with  1,082  square  miles,  and  862,105  inhabit- 
ants. Total  population  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
isles,  4,849,966  (m  1861, 4,085,880).  The  popu- 
lation of  the  colonial  possessions  was  as  follows : 


1.  POMKSnOKS  DC  ASlkl 

Indian  SettiomentB,  Goa,  Salceta,  Barde& 

euj W^m 

Damao  and  Din. US^ 

JndJan  Archlpelaga 850.M0 

Macao O^iBT 

Total 1,2S3,4SS 

2.  PossunoKB  nr  Afbioa: 

Cape  Verde  Islandfl  (fonrieen,  of  wbkh 

aerenaroinbaUted) 8^4M 

Settlemenu  in  Senegambla tfiSi 

Islands  of  8t  Thomas  and  Principe HS90 

Angola,  BengneU,  and  Moasamidea. 8,OIMgB0O 

Territoiy  of  Mozambique aOOJOOO 

Total 2,108,743 

Total  of  Portngnese  Colonies. 8,681,833 

The  capital,  Dshon,  *has  a  population  of 
224,063  inhabitants ;  and  Oporto  86,267  in- 
habitants. 

The  movement  of  commerce  in  1861  was  as 
follows:  Imports,  26,634,919;  exports,  14^888,- 
187  nulreis. 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  the  saxne  year 
was  as  follows : 


FLAQ 

Krtbbxd. 

CLsam. 

VmmIi. 

To««.»«. 

V-id.. 

T—Ht. 

Portuguese 

Foreign 

e.784 
3,257 

481,018 
528,19« 

8,4M 

^680 
78MST 

Totol 

9,991 

1,009,244 

10,181 

1,15M« 

On  March  27th  the  batteries  of  the  fort  of 
Belem  fired  upon  the  American  war-vessds 
Niagara  and  Sacramento,  stationed  at  the 
moutii  of  the  T^o,  because,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  governor  of  the  fort,  they  had  violated  the 
laws  of  neutrality.  The  American  envoy,  on 
April  7th^emanded  as  satisfaction  that  the  gov- 
ernor of  Bdem  be  deposed  and  the  American 
flag  be  saluted.  The  Portuguese  Government 
granted  hotii  these  demands. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  which  was  elected 
in  1864  was  dissolved  in  May.  after  a  sesmon 
of  four  months  and  a  holt  A  new  Chamber 
was  elected  in  July,  in  which  the  ministry  had 
a  smdl  majority.  The  Cortes  were  opened  by 
the  King  on  July  80th  with  a  brief  roeech. 
The  King  stated  that  the  mediation  of  Por- 
tu^  between  England  and  Brazil  had  pro- 
duced a  happy  result.  The  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  country  was  satisfactory.  Laws 
would  be  presented  by  the  ministry  rehitive  to 
the  Douro  wine  trade  and  the  importation  d 
cereals.  The  King  also  announced  that  a  rigid 
law  would  shortly  be  brought  forward  for  the 
final  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions. On  August  25th,  the  candidate  of  the 
ministry  was  elected  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  by  85  to  74  votes ;  but  on  August 
29,  the  ministry  (Sa  da  Bandeira)  were  defeated 
and  resigned.  On  September  8d,  the  new  min- 
istry mentioned  above  was  formed.  Both  the 
old  and  the  new  ministry  belong  to  the  Liberal 
party.  The  new  represent  a  coalition  between 
the  Liberal  majority  of  the  Chamber  of  1864 
and  the  Progressbta  (^position  called  Bepen- 
erators. 
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POTTER  Alonzo,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  an  Episcopal 
olergymaa  and  author,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  for  the  Diocese  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, bom  in  Beekman  (now  La  Grange), 
Dutchess  County,  New  York,  July  10,  1800 ; 
died  in  San  Francisco,  California,  tfuly  4^  1865. 
His  ancestors  were  among  the  early  settlers  of 
Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  and  his  parents  had 
removed  to  Dutchess  County  but  a  few  years 
previous  to  his  birth.  He  received  his  early 
school  education  at  Poughkeepsie,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  celebrated  Daniel  H.  Barnes,  and 
entered  Union  College,  where  he  graduated  in 
1818  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class, 
though  one  of  its  youngest  membei*s.  In  1819 
he  was  appointed  tutor  in  Union  College,  and 
in  1821  elected  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy.  He  had  united  with 
St.  Peter's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
Philadelphia  soon  after  his  graduation,  and 
having  turned  his  attention  to  theology,  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1821,  and  priest  in  1824. 
In  1825  the  corporation  of  Geneva  (now  Hobart) 
College  elected  him  President  of  that  institu- 
tion, but  he  declined  the  honor.  In  1826  he 
was  caUed  to  the  rectorship  of  St  Paul's 
Church,  Boston,  where  he  remained  till  1881, 
and  was  successful  in  bringing  the  church  up 
from  a  condition  of  almost  hopeless  depression 
to  a  commanding  and  influential  position  in  the 
city.  In  1831  he  was  recalled  to  Union  Col- 
lege as  Vice-President  and  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy.  He  had  married  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  President  Nott,  and  that  able  educator, 
who  i^preciated  his  rare  abilities,  desired,  after 
his  nearly  thirty  years  of  severe  labor  as  a  col- 
lege President,  a  vigorous  and  accomplished 
collaborator  on  whom  he  might  devolve  a  por- 
tion of  his  own  multifarious  duties.  For  four- 
teen years  Professor  Potter  filled  fhis  responsi- 
ble position  with  great  acceptance,  winning 
with  each  year  new  honors,  for  his  zealous 
and  efScient  labors  in  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion, not  simply  within  the  college  walls,  but  in 
the  wider  sphere  of  the  common  schools,  in  the 
training  of  the  Normal  schools,  and  the  elevat- 
ing and  ennobling  influences  of  the  Lowell  In- 
stitute Lectures.  In  September,  1845,  he  was 
elected  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  though  he  had  twice  previously  declined 
the  Episcopal  dignity,  he  now,  though  with  un- 
feigned reluctance,  accepted  it,  relinamshing 
with  sorrow  his  relations  to  tJie  College  in 
which  more  than  half  of  his  life  had  been 
passed,  twenty-one  years  of  it  as  an  instructor, 
greatly  to  the  grief  of  the  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion, who  had  come  to  hope  that  in  him  they 
were  to  have  an  able  successor  to  the  learned 
and  efficient  President  who  for  so  many  years 
had  been  at  its  head.  Professor  Potter's  last 
official  act  in  connection  with  the  college  was 
the  delivery  of  an  eloquent  oration  on  its  semi- 
centennial anniversary,  July  22, 1845.  Hence- 
forth, though  with  scarcely  abated  zeal  in  the 
promotion  of  education  in  its  widest  sense, 
Bishop  Potter  devoted  his  best  ener^es  to  the 


performance  of  the  duties  connected  with  the 
Episcopal  office.  His  labors  were  arduous  and 
manifold ;  his  diocese  was  large  and  the  care  of 
it  engrossing,  and  there  came  upon  him,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  episcopate, 
other  <j[uestions  of  rubr|p  and  ritual,  of  parochial 
and  mmisterial  differences,  of  harmonizing  op- 

Sosing  classes  and  interests,  and  of  training  and 
rawing  out  his  clergy  for  the  great  works  of 
rehgious  philanthropy  to  which  he  sought  to 
subsidize  them.  In  all  particulars  he  was  a 
model  Christian  bishop,  grave  and  dignified  as 
became  his  holy  office,  yet  genial  and  kindly  in 
manner,  his  heart  full  of  the  largest  charities, 
and  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  every 
good  work.  He  had  especially  identified  him- 
self with  two  great  enterprises  in  his  diocese, 
the  organization  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  admirably  conducted  hospitals  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  establishment  of  the  Divinity  School 
of  the  Church,  in  Philadelphia,  which,  through 
his  exertions,  was  liberally  endowed  and  pro- 
vided with  an  able  faculty  and  all  the  best  ap- 
pliances for  theological  instruction.  His  zeal 
for  education  was  manifest  in  his  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  the  common  school  system 
of  Pennsylvania,  his  promotion  of  measures  of 
special  education,  and  his  exertions  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  school  for  the  feeble-minded, 
now  in  successful  operation  at  Media,  and  of 
whose  board  he  was  president  till  his  death. 

In  the  midst  of  his  abundant  labors— labor& 
too  severe  for  even  his  vigorous  constitution 
and  stalwart  frame,  he  was  smitten  in  1858  with 
paralysiSj  and  for  a  time  withdrew  from  his 
sphere  of  duty.  By  the  advice  of  his  physicians 
he  spent  a  year  in  Europe,  trying,  but  without 
apparent  benefit,  the  water-cure  at  Great  Mal- 
vern, and  subsequently,  after  a  short  visit  to 
London  and  0:dbrd,  spending  the  winter  at 
Pan,  and  the  spring  in  Italy.  I  he  outbreak 
of  the  Italian  war,  in  the  summer  of  1859,  com- 
pelled his  return  to  the  United  States,  and  he 
came  home  with  his  health  partially  though 
not  fully  restored.  The  years  that  followed 
were  years  of  untiring  and  intense  labor.  The 
organization  of  the  Divinity  School,  to  which 
wo  have  already  alluded,  and  of  the  school  for 
the  feeble-minded,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
duties  of  the  Episcopate,  in  a  time  when  men's 
minds  were  unsettled,  and  the  nation  was  on 
the  eve  of  great  events,  as  well  as  the  cares 
and  responsibilities  thrown  upon  him  by  his 
commanding  position  in  the  House  of  Bishops, 
might  well  have  tasked  all  his  energies.  When 
the  war  commenced,  he  at  once  took  strong 
ground  in  behalf  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
and  throughout  the  entire  struggle  his  sup- 
poi*t  was  ardent  and  glowing.  An  active  and 
efficient  member  of  the  Christian  Commisaon, 
a  zealous  and  earnest  friend  of  emancipation, 
finding  time  amid  his  multifarious  duties  to 
visit  almost  daily  the  Government  hospitals 
and  present  the  trutiis  and  consolations  of  the 
gospel  to  the  wounded  and  dying,  he  set  a 
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noble  example  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  of 
enlightened  patriotism  and  fidelity  to  his  conn- 
try's  cause ;  and  though  nnder  the  pressure  of 
those  multiplied  labors  his  health  again  began 
to  fail,  he  would  not  give  up  till  the  war  was 
over — then,  finding  his  vital  powers  exhausted, 
he  consented  early  in  June  to  sail  for  Oalifomia, 
in  the  hope  that  the  voyage  and  the  fine  climate 
of  the  Pacific  coast  might  once  more  restore  his 
health.  It  was  not  so  to  be.  On  the  night  of 
the  26th  of  June,  while  passing  up  the  Pacific, 
off  the  coast  of  Lower  California,  he  was  taken 
seriously  iU,  and  on  the  29th  his  disease  as- 
sumed an  alarming  aspect.  On  the  1st  of  July 
the  steamer  reached  San  Francisco,  but  he  was 
too  ill  to  leave  his  cabin,  and  a  physician  who 
was  called  in,  after  some  hesitation,  pronounced 
the  disease  malignant  Panama  fever.  He  was 
unconscious  from  Saturday,  July  1st,  except  for 
a  few  minutes,  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July.  Bishop 
Potter  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Har- 
vard and  Gambier  Colleges,  and  that  of  LL.  D. 
from  Union  College.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  works  of  great  merit,  and  left  others 
unpubUshed,  which  would  have  established  his 
reputation  as  a  T>hilosopher  and  theolo^an. 
Among  his  published  works  are  "  The  Pnnci- 

Sles  of  Science  applied  to  the  Domestic  and 
fechanio  Arts,"  etc.  (12mo,  New  York,  1841) ; 
"Political  Economy,  its  Objects,  Uses,  and 
Principles  Considered"  (18mo,  1841);  "Hand- 
Book  for  Readers  and  Students  "  (18mo,  1847) ; 
''Discourses,  Charges,  and  Addresses,"  etc. 
a2mo,  Philadelphia,  1858);  "The  Drinking 
Usages  of  Society,"  a  Series  of  Lectures  on 
Temperance ;  and  in  conjunction  with  George 
B.  Emersofi,  of  Boston,  a  volume  entitled  "  The 
School  and  the  School  Master,"  a  work  of  which 
about  sixty  thousand  copies  were  circulated, 
thirteen  thousand  of  them  by  Hon.  James 
Wadsworth.  He  delivered,  in  1845-1868,  five 
courses  of  lectures,  or  sixty  lectures  in  all,  be- 
fore the  Lowell  Institute  of  Boston,  on  subjects 
connected  with  natural  theology,  lectures  which 
attracted  marked  attention,  even  among  the 
very  remarkable  courses  of  lectures  delivered 
before  that  Institute,  for  their  profound  philos- 
ophy, their  complete  mastery  of  the  questions 
of  psychology  and  ethics  involved,  and  for  their 
glowing  and  brilliant  eloquence.  They  are,  we 
believe,  to  be  published. 

PRESBYTERIANS.  The  statistics  of  the 
(Old  Schoop  Presbyterian  Church  were  re- 
ported in  May,  1865,  as  follows :  Synods,  85 ; 
presbyteries,  185;  ministers,  2,801:  churches, 
2,629 ;  members  added  on  examination,  10,540; 
members  added  on  certificate,  8,816 ;  conmiu- 
nicants  reported,  282,450;  adults  baptized, 
2,821;  infants  baptized,  9,692;  contributed  for 
domestic  missions,  $105,888 ;  foreign  miesions, 
$179,712;  education,  $117,814;  publication, 
$81,121 ;  church  exten»on  (or  building),  $55,- 
814;  disabled  ministers,  $22,868;  congrega- 
tional, $1,989,566. 
The  seventy-seventh  General  Assembly  of 


the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
(Old  School)  began  its  annual  sesaon  in  Rtts- 
burg  on  May  18th.  Of  the  presbyteries  in  the 
late  Confederate  States  only  one,  that  of  Kasb- 
ville,  was  represented.  The  relation  of  tLe 
Greneral  Assembly  to  the  Southern  presbyte- 
ries, which  had  organized  the  "  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Cob- 
federate  States,''  called  forth  an  animated  de- 
bate. A  committee  was  appointed  to  oonader 
a  memorial,  asking  the  General  Assembly  to  drop 
from  its  rolls  the  names  of  ministers,  dders, 
presbyteries,  and  synods  who  had  given  th«r 
adhesion  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  The  report  of  the  committee 
was  to  the  eflfect  that  *'  the  act  of  rebellion,  to 
support  the  institution  of  slavery,  was  not  only 
a  great  sin,  but  whoUy  unwarranted."  The 
committee  recommended,  however,  kind  treat- 
ment of  those  who  created  this  schism  in  tlic 
Church,  and  in  case  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
loyal  members  being  found  in  any  commmuty, 
they  recommended  the  formation  of  chnrches, 
and  the  organization  of  presbyteries  and  synods. 
The  report  was  adopted.  The  Assembly  al&> 
resolved,  with  but  few  negative  votes,  **That 
no  missionaries  be  appointed  by  the  Board  ex- 
cept those  giving  satisfactory  evidence  of  loyalty 
to  the  nationd  Government,  and  of  cordial 
sympathy  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  her 
testimony  on  doctrine,  loyalty,  and  freedom." 
The  two  committees  (Eastern  and  Western)  on 
the  education  of  the  freodmen,  reported  that 
they  had  pursued  their  work  vigorously  and 
successftdly.  Their  aggregate  receipts  had  been 
nearly  $12,000.  Between  thirty  and  forty 
teachers,  male  and  female,  had  been  in  the 
field. 

In  reviewing  the  records  of  the  Synod  of 
Kentucky,  which  had  censured  the  action  of 
the  previous  Assembly  against  slavery,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  recorded  its  disapproval  of  that 
censure,  and  took  this  further  exception  to  the 
Synodical  records :  "  That  the  Synod  has  wholly 
failed  to  make  any  deliverance  during  the  past 
year  calculated  to  sustain  and  encourage  our 
Government  in  its  efforts  to  suppress  a  most 
extensive,  wanton,  and  wicked  rebdlion."  The 
Assembly,  as  in  the  preceding  years,  exchan|[ed 
interdenominational  courtesies  with  the  ^ev 
School  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  with- 
out, however,  taking  any  ftirtber  steps  in  favor 
of  a  union.  A  large  committee/located  at  im- 
portant points  throughout  the  Union,  was  ap- 
pointed "  to  act  in  conoert  with  other  commit^ 
tees  similarly  appointed  by  other  evangelical 
denominations,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  ex- 
pression to  our  desire  for  more  visible  fdlow- 
ship,  and  for  securing  a  more  vigorous  coopera- 
tion in  the  defence  of  Protestant  Christianity, 
as  against  the  encroachment  of  Roman  Cathol- 
icism and  infidelity  in  our  land.^' 

The  resolutions  passed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly concerning  slavery,  the  late  war,  and  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Southern  pres- 
byteries, were  received  with  great  dissatisfiiction 
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hy  the  majority  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
in  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  A  document  was 
drawn  up,  caQed  a  "  Declaration  and  Testimony," 
in  which  the  action  of  the  General  Assemblies, 
since  1861,  on  the  above  subjects,  is  designatea 
as  an  apostacy  from  the  true  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  a  determination  expressed  to  caU  a 
sonvention  of  all  opponents  of  that  action  for 
the  purpose  of  concerting  further  measures. 

This  document,  which  produced  a  great  ex- 
citement in  the  Church,  received  the  signatures 
of  sixty  persons,  ministers  and  ruling  elders,  in 
the  State  of  Missouri,  and  thirty-three  persons, 
ministers  and  elders  iu  other  synods,  chiefly  in 
Kentucky,  and  was  formally  adopted  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Louisville.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert 
Breclnnridge  offered  the  following  resolution : 

^aoloedj  That  this  Synod  adjudges  that  the  action 
of  the  m%)oritY  of  the  Louisville  rresbytery,  by  en- 
dorsing and  adopting  a  paper  styled  the  **  Declara- 
tion and  Testimony,  assumed  such  a  state  of  open 
rebellion  against  the  Church,  and  open  contempt  and 
deflance  of  her  scriptural  authority,  and  contempt 
of  her  faith,  order,  and  acts,  As  to  render  each  and 
every  one  of  them  unqualified,  unfit,  and  incompe- 
tent to  sit  and  act  as  a  member  of  this  or  any  other 
covrt  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

After  several  days'  discussion,  the  Synod  re- 
jected the  resolution  of  Dr.  Breckinridge,  by  a 
vote  of  102  against  25 — ^non-committal,  7.  By 
the  rejection  of  this  resolution,  the  Synod  did, 
however,  not  intend  to  endorse  the  action  of 
the  Louisville  Presbytery ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
it  expressed  its  disapprobation  of  it  by  adopting 
the  following  resolution : 

Jiesolved,  That  the  Synod  having  caused  a  certain 

Eaper,  styled  the  '*  Declaration  and  Testimony." 
itely  adopted  by  the  Presbytery  of  Louisville,  to  oe 
read  in  its  heanng,  and  having  carefully  considered 
the  same,  hereby  expresses  its  disapprobation  of  the 
terms  of  this  paper,  and  of  its  spirit  and  intent,  indi- 
cated on  its  face,  as  looking  to  the  fbrther  agitation 
of  the  Church,  if  not  its  division,  at  a  time  when  great 
mntnal  forbearance  is  called  for  among  brethren,  to 
the  end  that  we  may  have  quietness  and  repose. 
Whereupon  the  Synod  enjoins  on  the  Presbytery  of 
Louisville  in  particular,  and  upon  all  the  presbyteries 
and  churches,  ministers  and  people,  subject  to  it  in 
the  Lord,  to  forbear  whatever  tends  to  disturbance 
and  alienation,  beseeching,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jeans  Christ,  that  *'  the^  all  speak  the  same  thing, 
and  that  there  be  no  division  among  them,  but  that 
thev  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind 
and  in  the  same  judgment.'" 

The  Synod  defined  its  position  to  the  General 
Assembly  by  adopting  (by  a  vote  of  48  to  52) 
a  paper  which  is  substantially  as  follows : 

1.  The  acts  of  the  last  Assembly  on  overtures  Nos. 
6  and  7,  and  resolution  Ko.  4  on  the  reports  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  are 
condemned  as  unwise,  unconstitutional,  and  unscrip- 
tnral,  and  it  is  hoped  the  Assembly  will  review  and 
correct  them.  2.  Yet  none  of  the  acts  of  the  As- 
sembly during  the  years  1861  to  1865,  inclusive,  jus- 
tify ft  withdrawal  from  that  body,  and  the  Synod 
will  adhere  with  unbroken  purpose  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  the  United  States,  and  will  oppose 
every  effort  to  produce  schism.  S.  The  Synod  dis- 
approves of  the  **  Declaration  and  Testimony"  adopt- 
ed by  the  Presbytery  of  Louisville,  and  enjoins  upon 
that  Presbytery  to  forbear  what  tends  to  disturbance. 
Vol.  v. — 45  a 


4.  All  under  the  Synod's  care  are  urged  to  study  the 
things  which  make  for  peace. 

A  similar  paper  was  adopted  by  the  Synod 
of  Missouri. 

The  statistics  of  the  New  School  Presbyterian 
Assembly  were,  in  1865,  as  follows :  Synods,  23 ; 
presbyteries,  108;  ministers,  1,694;  churches, 
1,479;  communicants,  148,646;  Sunday-school 
membership,  112,781 ;  contributions  for  home 
missions,  $94,607;  for  foreign  missions,  $112,- 
296;  for  education,  $86,952;  for  publication, 
$46,825;  congregational  funds,  $1,264,667; 
miscellaneous  contributions,  $501,141. 

The  New  School  Presbvterian  General  As- 
sembly met  at  Brooklyn,  JST.  Y.,  on  May  18th. 
The  composition  of  the  Assembly  presented  sev- 
eral novel  features.  Of  the  presbyteries  which 
seceded  in  1857,  and  organized  the  "United 
Synod,"  two  (Union  and  Kingston),  both  in 
East  Tennessee,  had  pronounced  in  favor  of  a 
return  to  their  old  connection,  and  their  dele- 
gates werepresent  on  the  opening  of  the  As- 
sembly. The  Assembly,  in  addition,  recon- 
stituted a  third  of  the  East  Tennessee  presbyte- 
ries (Holflton),  and  erected  these  three  presby- 
teries into  the  "  Synod  of  Tennessee."  More- 
over, for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
Assembly,  it  counted  among  its  members  rep- 
resentatives of  the  colored  race,  two  negroes 
having  been  chosen  commissioners,  one  from 
Philadelphia  and  one  from  Newark.  The  As- 
sembly resolved  to  place,  for  the  present,  in  a 
state  of  probation  ministers  of  the  Church  from 
the  South  who  have  supported  the  Confederacy. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  the  As- 
sembly to  send  ten  ministers  to  East  Tennessee 
to  explore  the  field  and  see  how  the  work  of 
reunion  might  be  promoted.  The  Assembly 
also  unanimously  adopted  a  report  on  the  state 
of  the  coxmtry.  which  expressed  grief  at  the 
assassination  or  President  Lincoln,  confidence 
in  President  Johnson,  joy  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  a-  hope  that  the  Africans  would  be 
no  longer  excluded  from  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  freemen. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  was,  in  1865, 
composed  of  7  synods,  divided  into  46  presby- 
teries, with  8  Missionary  Presbyteries  addi- 
tional (Sealcote,  Egypt,  and  Oregon),  being  49 
presbyteries  altogetiier.  There  were  in  the 
Church  884  settled  pastors,  182  ministers 
without  charge,  being  a  total  of  516  ordained 
nunisters,  60  licentiates,  and  46  students  of 
theology,  659  congregations,  with  24,921  fam- 
ilies,  and  a  membership  of  58,265.  The  Church 
had  an  increase  during  the  year,  by  examination 
and  profession  of  faith,  of  2,725,  and  by  certifi- 
cate 2,908,  with  a  decrease  by  death  of  1,065, 
and  by  removal  of  8,866,  being  a  total  increase 
of  1,218.  There  were  4^521  children  baptized 
by  her  ministry,  and  281  adults.  Her  contribu 
tions  to  the  Boards  of  the  Church  were  not 
fully  reported.  The  amount  contributed  ta 
home  misfflons,  as  reported,  was  $19,722 ;  foreign 
missions,  42,722;  education,  $1,768;  publicar 
tion,    $2,869 ;     church    extension,     $11,796  ^ 
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Assembly's  fond,  $679;  salaries  of  pastors, 
$258,000;  other  funds  about  $180,000;  the 
whole  amount  contributed  for  dl  purposes,  as 
far  as  reported,  being  over  $500,000.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  made  appropriations  to  the  va- 
rious Boards  of  the  Church,  to  carry  on  their 
operations  during  the  coming  year,  the  sum  of 
$177,400,  divided  as  follows:  foreign  missions, 
$86,800 ;  home  missions,  $38,000 ;  freedmen's 
missions,  $2,200;  church  extension,  $20,000; 
education,  $10,000;  publication,  $5,000;  As- 
sembly's fund,  $600. 

The  thirty-fifth  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 
met  at  EyansviUe,  Ind.,  and  elected  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Douglas,  of  Tennessee,  moderator.  The 
Assembly  adopted  resolutions  expressing  their 
abhorrence  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln.  The  views  expressed  by  the  former 
General  Assemblies  on  slavery  and  loyalty  were 
confirmed.  Of  the  presbyteries  within  the 
bounds  of  the  late  Confederate  States,  only 
those  constituting  the  Synod  of  East  Tennessee 
were  present  In  November,  a  convention  of 
Cumberland  Presbyterians,  consisting  chiefly 
of  members  of  the  Southern  presbyteries,  was 
held  at  Memphis,  to  express  their  views  on 
the  unity  of  tlio  Church,  and  on  the  views  of 
the  last  General  Assembly.  In  accordance 
with  the  spirit  generally  pervading  the  South- 
em  Churches,  it  was  resolved  that  "  the  whole 
proceedings  of  the  Assemblies  of  1868  and  1864, 
touching  slavery  and  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  so  far  as  the  same  were  endorsed  by  the 
Assembly  of  1865,  were  extra-ecclesiastical,  and 
therefore  entirely  nugatory ; "  that  in  their 
charges  of  sin  upon  the  Southern  people,  "  they 
condemn"  what  God  does  not  condemn,  "and 
in  laying  down  terms  of  communion  which  the 
Bible  does  not  lay  down,  they  exalt  themselves 
above,  and  assume  to  be  more  holy  than  God." 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Convention 
expressed  gratification  at  the  ■  continuing  unity 
of  the  Church,  at  the  existence  of  a  large  con- 
servative element  in  the  northern  portion  of 
it,  and  recommended  to  the  presbyteries  to 
send  up  their  full  quota  of  conunissioners  to 
the  next  General  Assembly. 

The  Presbyterians  of  the  late  Confederate 
States  were  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing a  separate  ecclesiastical  organization. 
The  Presbytery  of  New  Orleans,  which,  after 
the  capture  of  that  city,  severed  its  connection 
with  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Southern 
Churche^  reunited  itself  with  that  body — only 
the  Synod  of  North  Carolina,  which  was  in  ses- 
sion toward  the  close  of  October  at  Fayette- 
viDe,  was  unable  to  agree  upon  any  resolutions 
concerning  rexmion,  and  tabled  resolutions  con- 
demning the  spirit  of  the  Northern  churches. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Southern' Pres- 
byterians met  in  December  at  Macon,  and 
elected  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Howe,  of  Colum- 
bia, moderator.  The  Assembly  adopted,  for  the 
name  of  then:  Church,  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbvterian    Church   in  the  United 


States.  With  regard  to  the  relation  to  KoiUn 
em  Presbyterians,  the  General  Assembly  passed 
the  following  resolutions: 

Jietohed,  That  oar  ministers  and  churches  be  and 
hereby  are  warned  against  all  ministers  or  other  a^nila 
who  may  come  among  ns  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dinnoa 
and  strife  in  the  congregations  or  to  create  schifm  in 
our  beloved  Zion ;  and  owing  to  the  peculiar  reasou 
for  prudence  which  now  exist,  we  enjoin  it  nponoor 
ministers  and  sessions  to  exercise  special  caution  as 
to  whom  they  admit  to  their  pulpita,  and  in  cases  of 
doubt  to  refer  to  the  judgment  of  the  presbjtena 
the  whole  question  of,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
courtesy  or  countenance  thev  may  extend. 

ResoCved.  That  the  Assembly  would  renmd  eei- 
sions  that  m  no  case  is  it  proper  for  them  to  invite 
ministers  of  other  denominations  statedly  to  occnpj 
any  of  our  pulpits  without  the  consent  of  the  pres- 
byteries, and  tne  known  purpose  of  such  ministera, 
at  the  earliest  suitable  opportunity,  to  unite  withoi 
in  ecclesiastical  relations. 

The  following  testimony  concerning  slavery 
was  adopted : 

This  relation  is  now  overthrown — suddenly,  tio- 
lently— whether  justly  or  unjustly,  in  wrath  or  in 
mercy,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  let  history  and  tke 
Jud^  of  all  the  earth  decide.  But  there  are  tw« 
considerations  of  vital  interest  which  still  renoain. 

One  is,  that  while  the  existence  of  slavery  maj,  in 
its  civil  aspects,  be  regarded  as  a  civil  question,  an 
issue  now  gone,  yet  the  lawfulness  of  the  relation  ai 
a  question  of  social  morality  and  of  Scriptural  troth 
has  lost  nothing  of  its  importance.  YThen  we 
solemnly  declare  to  you,  brethren,  that  the  dogma 
which  asserts  the  inherent  sinfldness  of  this  relation 
is  nnscriptural  and  fanatical :  that  it  is  condemned, 
not  only  by  the  Word  of  God,  but  by  the  voice  of 
ihfi  Church  in  all  ages ;  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  heresies  of  modem  times ;  that  its  coun- 
tenance by  any  Church  is  a  just  cause  of  scparatiou 
trom  it  (1  Tim.  vi.  1-6),  wc  have  surely  said  enough 
to  warn  you  awoy  from  this  insidious  error  asficm  a 
fatal  shore. 

Whatever,  therefore,  we  may  have  to  lament  be- 
fore God,  cither  for  neglect  of  duty  toward  onr  sff- 
vants,  or  for  actual  wrong  while  the  relation  lasted, 
we  are  not  called,  now  that  it  has  been  abolished,  to 
bow  the  head  in  humiliation  before  men,  or  to  ad- 
mit  that  the  memory  of  many  of  our  dear  kindred  la 
to  be  covered  with  shame,  oecause,  like  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  they  had  bond-servants  bom  m 
their  own  bouses,  or  Sought  with  their  money,  aw 
who  now,  redeemed  by  the  same  precious  blood,  at 
down  together  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  report  of  the  Standing  CJommittee  wi 
Domestic  Missions,  specially  referred  to  the  du- 
ties of  the  Church  toward  the  negroes.  It  ^^ 
minded  the  Church  that  this  always  important 
branch  of  Christian  labor  "has  within flie  last 
twelve  months  assumed  a  magnitude  and  an 
urgency  which  requires  a  large  and  instant  in- 
crease of  zeal ;"  that  "  while  the  change  in  the 
legal  and  domestic  relations  of  the  cdored 
people  does  not  release  the  Church  from  its  ob- 
ligation to  seek  their  moral  and  epiritnal 
welfare,  tiieir  greater  exposure  to  temptation, 
leading  to  vice,  irreligion,  and  ruin,  both  tem- 
poral and  eternal,  which  result  from  that  change, 
makes  the  strongest  appeal  to  our  Christian 
sympathies."  , 

This  subject  of  the  religious  culture  of  m 
blacks  was  further  enforced  by  tiie  adoption 
of  a  report  from  the  Committee  on  Bills  anO 
Overtures.    The  inquiry  of  die  Overture  being 
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as  to  '^  the  course  to  be  pursued  toward  the 
colored  people  within  our  bounds,"  the  pream«' 
ble  sets  forth  that  "  the  colored  people  never 
stood  in  anj  other  relation  to  the  Church  than 
that  of  human  beings  lost  with  us  in  the  fall  of 
Adatn,  and  redeemed  with  us  by  the  infinitely  . 
meritorious  death  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and 
participants  with  us  in  all  the  benefits  and 
blessings  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that  our  Churches, 
pastors,  and  people  have  always  recognized  this 
claim  to  Christian  equality  and  brotherhood, 
and  have  rejoiced  to  have  them  associated  in 
Christian  union  and  communion  in  the  public 
services  and  precious  sacraments  of  the  sanc^ 
tuary."  And  the  final  resolution  speaks  of  the 
advamtages  of  the  "colored  people  and  the 
white  being  united  together  in  the  worship  of 
Grod,"  though  deferring  to  the  wishes  of  the 
former  as  to  whether  this  shall  be  continued. 
A  "  Pastoral  Letter"  to  the  Southern  Churches 
sets  forth  at  greater  length  the  viewsof  the  As- 
sembly concerning  the  relation  of  the  Southern 
Churches  to  the  civil  Government,  to  the  war, 
the  negro  race,  and  slavery. 

The  statistics  of  this  denomination  were,  in 
1865,  as  follows:  Synods,  10;  presbyteries,  46; 
churches,  1,277 ;  ministers,  811 ;  licentiates,  91 ; 
candidates,  65;  communicants,  83,821.  Of 
these,  12,473  are  colored  people. 

In  South  America,  the  (Old  School)  Presby- 
terian Church  of  the  United  States  supports 
missionaries  in  the  United  States  of  Colombia 
(at  Bogota)  and  in  Brazil.  In  the  latter  country, 
the  missionaries,  on  December  16th,  organized 
themselves  into  the  "  Presbytery  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro." They  publish  a  semi-monthly  religious 
newspaper,  called  Imprensa  Eoangdica  (Evan- 
geHcal  Press). 

In  Scotland,  the  Synods  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  Presbyterians  (Church  of  Scotland, 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  United  Presbyte- 
rians) met.  by  an  unusual  coincidence,  at  the 
same  time  m  Edinburgh.  The  proposed  union 
between  the  Free  Church  and  the  United  Pres- 
byterians was  again  advocated  by  the  great 
mtgority  of  both  Assemblies,  and  the  joint 
committee  reported  that  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  the  English  Presbyterian 
Churches  had  joined  in  the  Conferences,  and 
that  so  far  as  the  negotiations  had  gone,  they 
found  a  general  agi'eement  in  principle.  On 
one  day,  the  two  Assemblies  held  a  joint  meet- 
ing, presided  over  by  the  two  moderators  alter- 
nately. Both  Assemblies  resolved  to  reappoint 
the  Union  Conmiittee.  At  the  close  of  the 
year.  Dr.  Cairns,  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
tho  committee,  publicly  stated  that  the  final 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  proposed  union 
of  the  Free,  United  Presbyterian,  Reform- 
ed Presbyterian,  and  English  Presbyterian 
Churches,  would  be  made,  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Church  Courts  in  May,  1866. 

The  statistics  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Synod,  in  1865,  were  as  follows:  Ministers, 
580;  elders,  4,808;  preachers,  102;  students 
of  divinity,  133;    members,  170,690;   average 


Sunday  attendance,  199,101 ;  congregational  in« 
come,  £178,858 ;  income  for  missions  and  be- 
nevolenoe,  £50,696;  total  income,  including 
miscellaneous  revenues,  £282,816 ;  average  con- 
tributions of  members,  £1  6s.  lid.  The  Finance 
Conmiittee  of  the  Free  Church  Assembly  re- 
ported that  the  amount  contributed  during  the 
past  year  to  the  public  funds  of  the  Church  was 
£858,198  13s.  lOi— being  larger  than  that  of 
the  previous  year  by  £15,064  5s.;  and  the 
largest  sum  raised  in  any  year  since  ih^  year  of 
the  disruption. 

A  Presbyterian  bi-monthly  paper  was,  in 
1865,  established  in  Bangkok,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Siam,  in  Farther  India.  It  is 
printed  partly  in  English  and  partly  in  Siamese. 
The  editor  is  Rev.  N.  A.  Macdonaid,  a  mission- 
ary of  the  American  Presbyterian  (Old  School) 
Board. 

In  New  South  Wales,  the  union  between  the 
Synods  of  the  established  Church  of  Scotland, 
the  Free  Church,  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  was  consummated  in  November.  The 
different  Synods  were  declared  dissolved,  and 
all  their  members  will  henceforth  be  united  in 
the  new  "  Presbyterian  Church  of  Now  South 
Wales." 

PROUDHON,  PiEBEE  Joseph,  a  French  so- 
cialist and  political  writer,  born  in  Besan-^on, 
July  15, 1809;  died  in  Paris,  January  19,  1865, 
He  was  the  son  of  a  cooper,  and  after  studying 
for  some  time,  through  the  assistance  of  some 
benevolent  persons,  at  the  college  of  his  native 
town,  he  became  apprenticed  to  a  printer,  and 
in  1837  was  taken  into  partnership  by  a  print- 
ing firm  at  Besan9on.  Having  devoted  much 
of  his  leisure  to  study,  and  particularly  to  phi- 
lology, he  published  the  same  year  an  edition 
of  the  Bible,  with  annotations  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  an  essay  de 
grammaire  generahy  receiving  for  the  latter  a 
prize  from  ttie  French  Academy,  consisting  of 
one  thousand  five  hundred  francs,  which  en- 
abled him  to  visit  Paris,  where  he  spent  three 
years  of  scientific  study.  Here  he  became  a 
contributor  to  the  Erhcyclopkdie  Catholique^ 
and  among  other  writings  published  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  M  eat-ee  que  la  Proprute,  which 
opened  with  the  celebrated  doctrine  "  Property 
is  Theft^'*  and  for  which  he  was  censured  by 
the  Academy,  and  deprived  of  his  allowance. 
In  1841  he  issued  another  pamphlet  upon  the 
same  subject,  and  again  in  1842,  for  which  he 
was  arraigned  before  a  jury  at,Besan^n,  but 
acquitted.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  SyB- 
tdme  dea  Contradictions  Beonomiques,  ou  Phi- 
losophis  de  la  Miss's  (1846,  2  vols.).  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was 
engaged  in  the  publication  of  his  Solution  du 
ProbUme  Social,  a  plan  of  social  reform  by 
means  of  a  new  organization  of  credit  and 
monetary  circulation.  About  this  time  he 
started  a  new  paper,  Le  Peuple,  which  made 
a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  and  subsequently 
several  other  short-lived  journals  of  like  char* 
acter,  which  for  their  rash  and  violent  tone 
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were  repeated]  J  oondenmed  by  the  ooforta.  He 
was  also  elected  a  member  of  the  Constitntional 
Aflsembly,  which  almost  unanimously  denounced 
a  proposition  made  by  him  as  *^  an  odious  attack 
upon  the  principles  of  public  morality,  and  an 
appeal  to  the  worst  passions."  In  January, 
1849,  he  undertook  to  establish  the  ^^  People's 
Bank,*'  an  institution  of  gratuitous  credit,  by 
means  of  which  he  hoped  to  bring  his  theory 
into  operation ;  but  on  March  28th  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  three  years'  imprisonment  for  illegal 
publications.  He  has  since  written  a  large  num- 
ber of  works  in  defence  of  his  peculiar  views 
on  society.  By  many  of  his  last  pamphlets, 
for  instance,  that  against  the  unity  of  Italy, 
he  gave  great  offence  to  the  Liberal  party.  His 
latest  work  is  entitled  La  Paix  et  la  Guerre, 
Since  his  death,  the  eminent  Parisian  and  Bel- 
gian publishers,  Lacroix  &  Co.,  who  had  under- 
taken the  posthumous  publication  of  his  works 
for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  have  been  con- 
demned to  fine  and  imprisonment  for  their  pub- 
lication. 

PRUSSIA,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.  Reigning 
King,  Wilhelm  I.,  bom  March  22,  1797;  suc- 
ceeded his  brother,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  HI.,  on 
January  2,  1861.  Heir  apparent,  Prince  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelm,  bom  October  18, 1881. 

The  present  Constitution  bears  date  January 
81,  1850,  but  it  has  been  modified  by  royal 
decrees  of  April  80,  1851 ;  May  21  and  June  5, 
1852;  May  7  and  May  24,  1858 ;  June  10  and 
October  12,  1854;  May  80,  1855,  and  May  15, 
1857.  According  to  this  Constitution  the  crown 
is  hereditary  in  the  male  line  only.  The  King 
attains  his  majority  upon  completing  his  eigh- 
teenth year.  The  Legislative  Assembly  is  com- 
posed of  two'  houses,  the  *^  Herrenhaus "  or 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  **  Abgeordneten- 
haus"  or  House  of  Deputies.  The  former 
consists  of  the  royal  princes;  the  heads  of  a 
number  of  noble  houses;  delegates  from  the 
landowners,  universities,  and  "  chapters ;  "  the 
burgomasters  of  cities  with  more  than  50,000 
inhabitants;  and  a  number  of  members  nomi- 
nated by  the  King  for  life,  or  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  House  of  Deputies  consists  of  850 
members.  The  mode  of  election  is  indirect, 
one  elector  being  chosen  for  every  250  souls. 
Every  Prussian  who  has  attained  his  twenty- 
fifth  year,  and  who  is  qualified  to  vote  at  muni- 
cipal elections,  has  the  ri^ht  of  voting ;  but  the 
voters  of  a  district  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
according  to  the  amount  of  direct  taxes  they 
pay.  Those  voters  who  pay  the  highest  taxes, 
to  the  amount  of  one-third  of  the  whole,  form 
the  first  class ;  those  who  pay  the  next  highest 
amount,  also  to  the  amount  of  one-third  of  the 
whole,  form  the  second;  and  all  the  others  the 
third  class.  Deputies  must  have  attained  the 
thirtieth  year.  The  executive  Government 
is  carried  on  under  the  King  by  a  Council  of 
State  ("  Staatsrath "),  embracing  all  the  royal 
princes,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  members 
appointed  by  the  King,  and  a  council  of  minis- 
ters, divided  into  nine  departments.    The  min- 


istry, in  1865,  consisted  of  the  following  mem 
hers:  Count  von  Bismark-SehdnhaQBCsn  (For* 
eign  Afairs,  and  Preadency  of  the  CaUnet); 
R  von  Bodelschwing-Velmede  (Finance);  A. 
von  Sohleinitz  (Royal  House) ;  Count  zq  £q- 
lenburg  (Interior);  Gren.  von  Eo<hi  (War); 
Count  L.  Znr  Lippe  (Justice);  von  Mfthler 
(Public  Instruction  and  Ecclesiastical  ASnn); 
von  Selchow  (Agriculture) ;  Count  von  Itzen- 
plitz  (Commerce).  In  point  of  adnmustntiGD, 
the  kingdom  is  divided  into  ei^t  provinces,  each 
placed  under  one  "  Oberprftsident "  (Governor). 

The  area  of  the  kingdom,  including  the  dis- 
trict of  Tahde,  which  the  Government,  in  1854, 
purchased  from  Oldenburg,  is  107,757  £ii|^ 
square  miles.  Adding  the  duchy  of  LaoeDboi; 
{$ee  Lauenbubo),  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  Convention  of  Gast^  {$ee  QkBtBs\  wis 
taken  possession  of  by  Prussia  in  Septmber, 
1865,  the  total  area  of  the  dominions  of  tb« 
King  of  Prussia  is  108,212  square  miles. 

The  population,  according  to  the  censofl  of 
1864,  was  as  follows: 


1.  PnuslA 8,014^90 

«.  Poe«n l,BBa,T» 

&  PonMnniA \^jm 

4.  Brandenboiv....  8^10,706 

fi.  SUesU 2,«]S,588 

€l  Baxonr 2,048^5 

7.  Wei^MiMa. l,6M.5gl 


Dktrkti. 

&  Rhine  IVoTineet.  t,84«^ 

HofaeRZDlkra....     MJS 

Tahde- UB 

Military  iSiroid..     SS3« 

Totri m[SS5 


As  regards  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants, 
11,592,451  are  members  of  tlie  Evan^Iical 
Church,  7,115,861  Roman  Catholic?,  260,761 
Israelites,  40,111  Dissidents,  1,614  mefflbcrst^ 
the  Greek  Church.  To  non-Germ&n  nationali- 
ties belong  2,504,179. 

The  following  towns  have  a  populaticm  of 
more  than  50,000  inhabitants  (being  therefore 
entiUed  to  be  represented  through  their  Burgo- 
master in  the  House  of  Lords) :  Berlin,  609,- 
788  ;  Breslau,  166,644  ;  Cologne,  117,000; 
KOnigsberg,  94,827;  Magdeburg,  91,028;  Dan- 
zig, 78,181;  Aix-la-Chapelle,  62,444;  Stettin, 
65,068;  Elberfeld,  61,996;  Crefeld,  63,897: 
Barmen,  59,526. 

The  revenue  in  the  "Budget "  for  1865  vis 
estimated  at  160,71^031  thalers,  and  the  ex- 
penditure at  160,599,164  thalers.  Since  186S 
the  House  of  Deptuties  has  refused  to  TOte  the 
"  Budget,"  and  the  estimates  have  been  ranply 
fixed  by  royal  decree. 

The  army  is  composed  as  follows : 


Field  Troops., 
Beseires...... 

OftrriBOD 


ToUl 

To  these  most  be  sdded.  In  time 

of  vsr,  lie,  (•'the  Ludwehr'') 

Battalions. 
Second  call 


Total. 


880^ 

i«,!fr 


199^    .    «».«5 


190^ 


■s — — 


I 


The  Prussian  fleet  consisted,  m  1866,  of  tk 
following  vessels:   87  steamers  (246  gai^h  ^ 
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saifing-Yessels  (140  gans),  40  rowiDg-Teesels  (76 
gons).  Total,  85  war-yessels  (462  gans).  Tbo 
moyement  of  shipping  was,  in  1864,  as  follows : 


Clsabzd. 

V«Md«. 

LuU 

VttMlf. 

LmK. 

?f"f«**n        ..     >,       . 

6,409 
2,»78 

444,084 
220,748 

6.416 
8,027 

48^,818 

IbrelsiL 

285,811 

Total 

8,884 

6«I,82T 

8,442 

671,624 

The  merchant  navy,  in  1864,  consisted  of  1,666 
vessels,  of  a  total  harden  of  191,197  lasts. 

The  policy  which  the  Prassian  Government, 
imder  the  leadership  of  Oonnt  von  Bismark, 
has  been  pursuing  for  several  years,  under- 
went no  change  in  1865.  The  King's  speech, 
on  the  opening  of  the  Diet  on  January  14th. 
flihowed  that  the  Qovemment  did  not  intend 
to  recede  from  the  demands  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Second  Chamber  regarded  as  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution.  The  Second 
Chamber,  in  its  turn,  manifested  its  deter- 
mination to  remain  firm  in  the  advocacy  of 
the  popular  rights,  by  reelecting  its  former 
Plresident  (Herr  von  Grabow)  and  Vice-Pres- 
idents. The  chief  subject  of  dispute  was  the 
reorganization  of  the  Prussian  army.  On 
February  8th,  the  Minister  of  War  intro- 
duced, in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  bill  alter- 
ing and  supplementing  by  20  paragraphs  the 
law  of  the  8d  of  September,  1814,  upon  the 
obligation  to  military  service  in  Prussia.  Un- 
der the  proposed  new  regulations  the  whole 
term  of  military  service  is  reduced  from  19  to 
16  years,  of  which  the  first  seven  years  are  to 
be  served  in  the  regular  standing  army.  Of 
these  seven  years  the  first  three  must  be  served 
with  a  regiment,  and  the  four  following  years 
in  the  reserve.  During  the  next  four  years, 
those  having  fulfilled  ttie  above  terms  of  ser- 
vice will  be  liable  under  the  fjrst  call  of  the 
Landwehr,  and  during  the  remaining  five  years 
to  the  second  call.  The  first  division  of  the 
Landwehr  will  only  be  called  out  when  the 
country  is  in  serious  danger.  Special  laws  will 
regulate  the  service  in  the  Landwehr  and  in  the 
navy.  On  introducing  this  bill,  the  Minister  of 
War,  Lieutenant-General  Von  Roon,  said  he 
hoped  that  the  wish  of  the  country  for  recon- 
ciliation between  the  Diet  and  the  Government 
might  find  an  echo  in  the  house.  The  Govern- 
ment, although  maintaining  its  projects  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  army,  was  willing  to  re- 
nomioe  the  execution  of  the  original  scheme  in 
its  foil  extent  A  cordial  agreement  upon  the 
treatment  of  the  pending  military  question 
could  only  be  obtained  by  a  mutual  under- 
standing on  the  points  at  issue  between  the 
Gt>vemment  and  the  Diet  The  minister  said 
in  conclusion :  "  The  Government  have  this 
object  in  view  in  introducing  the  present  bill, 
and  is  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  all  army  re- 
form being  effected  on  a  parliamentary  basis." 

The  Second  Chamber  saw  in  this  bill  no  con- 
senion,  and  therefore  resolved  to  express,  in 


their  address  to  the  Xing,  their  regret  that 
such  a  bill  had  been  introduced.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  military  commission  of  the 
Chamber,  which  was  distributed  in  April,  and 
had  been  drawn  up  by  Professor  Gneist,  or  Ber- 
lin, the  five  most  important  points  on  which 
the  Chamber  differea  from  the  Government 
were  the  following :  1 .  The  effectiveness  of  the 
army.  At  the  period  when  the  Constitution 
was  accorded  the  numbers  were  181,000  men ; 
in  1858,  161,000 ;  and  now,  in  consequence  of 
the  reorganization,  212,000.  2.  The  number 
of  corps.  There  were  formerly  126  battalions 
of  infantry  and  182  squadrons  of  cavalry ;  but 
since  the  reorganization  there  are  248  of  the 
former  and  200  of  the  latter.  8.  Position  of 
the  landwehr.  According  to  existing  laws  the 
first  ban  ought  to  be  of  the  same  strength  as 
the  permanent  army,  in  corresponding  corps ; 
but  since  the  reorganization  tne  landwehr  is 
composed  of  only  117  battalions,  considerably 
reduced,  and  of  the  depots  of  the  twelve  regi- 
ments of  the  landwehr  cavalry.  4.  Duration 
of  service  in  the  permanent  army.  The  desire 
is  to  increase  it  from  five  to  seven  years,  in 
view  of  the  reorganization.  5.  Active  service. 
The  wish  of  tlie  Government  is  to  fix  it  in  an 
absolute  manner  at  a  general  duration  of  three 
years.  As  the  Government  treated  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  Chamber  with  contempt,  the 
Chamber  again  refrised  to  pass  the  budget  The 
Government  finding  the  mijo^^y  ^^  ^^®  Cham- 
ber unyielding,  closed  the  session  on  June  iTth. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
Prussia,  was  the  incessant  pursuit  of  a  plan  for 
the  annexation  of  the  duchies  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  and  Lauenburg.  The  "  crown  jurists  " 
of  the  Government  prepared  a  statement,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  ^ing  of  Denmark,  and 
not  the  Prince  of  Augustenburg  or  any  other 
prince,  bad  been,  up  to  October  80,  1864  (the 
date  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna),  the  lawful  sov- 
ereign of  the  duchies,  and  tibat  his  right  had 
been  ceded  by  that  treaty  to  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Prussia, 
therefore,  rejected  all  the  endeavors  made  by 
the  Prince  of  Augustenburg  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  bis  recognition  by  Prussia  as  Duke  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  (see  Sohlbswig-Holstein), 
as  well  as  the  attempts  made  by  the  Federal 
Diet  to  establish  its  competency  to  settle 
the  question  of  the  succession  (see  Gebmant). 
Austria,  which  was  favorable  to  the  claim  maoe 
by  the  Federal  Diet,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
consent,  by  the  Convention  of  Gastein  (ses 
Gastrin),  to  a  temporary  division  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein  between  the  two  great  Powers,  and 
to  cede  its  right  to  Lauenburg  for  a  pecu- 
niary consideration  to  Prussia  (see  Austbia  and 
Lauenbubo).  From  that  time  the  Government 
of  Prussia  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  induce 
Austria  to  cede  likewise  its  right  to  the  two 
other  duchies :  but  this  effort  was  not  success- 
ful, and  the  relations  to  Austria  were  therefore 
at  the  close  of  the  year  any  thing  but  friendly 
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PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS,     Inaugural  Addrest 

cf  Abraham  Linooln  oi  President  of  the 

United  Statee,  March  Uh,  1865. 
Fdhw-GoufUrymen: 

At  thil  second  appearipg  to  take  the  oath  of  the 
presidential  office,  there  is  less  occasion  for  an  ex- 
tended address  than  there  was  at  the  firAt  Then,  a 
statement,  somewhat  in  detail,  of  a  coarse  to  be  pur- 
sued, seemed  fitting  and  proper.  Now,  at  ^  the  expi- 
ration of  four  years,  durins:  which  public  declarations 
hare  been  constantly  called  forth  on  everj  point  and 
phase  of  the  great  contest  which  still  absorbs  the 
attention  and  engrosses  the  energies  of  the  nation, 
little  that  is  new  could  be  presented.  The  progress 
of  our  arms,  upon  which  all  else  chiefly  depends,  is 
as  well  known  to  t)ie  public  as  to  myseli ;  and  it  is,  I 
trust,  reasonably  satisfactory  and  encouraging  to  all. 
With  hi^h  hope  for  the  future,  no  prediction  in  re- 
gard to  It  is  yentured. 

On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this  four  years 
ago,  all  thouffhts  were  anxiously  directed  to  an  im- 
pending ciril  WOT.  All  dreaded  it;  all  sought  to 
avert  it.  While  the  inaugural  address  was  being  de- 
lirercd  from  this  place,  devoted  altogether  to  saving 
the  Union  without  war,  insui^nt  agents  were  in  the 
city  seeking  to  destroy  it  without  war — seeking  to 
dissolve  the  Union,  and  divide  effects,  by  negotiation. 
Both  parties  deprecated  war;  but  one  of  them  would 
make  war  rather  than  let  the  nation  survive ;  and  the 
other  would  accept  war  rather  than  let  it  perish. 
And  the  war  came. 

One-eighth  of  the  whole  population  were  colored 
slaves,  not  distributed  generally  over  the  Union,  but 
localized  in  the  southern.partof  it.  These  slaves  con- 
stituted a  peculiar  and  powerful  interest.  All  knew 
that  this  interest  was,  somehow,  the  cause  of  the  war. 
To  strengthen,  perpetuate,  and  extend  this  interest 
was  the  object  for  which  tne  insurgents  would  rend 
the  Union,  even  by  war;  while  the  Government 
claimed  no  right  to  ao  more  than  to  restrict  the  ter- 
ritorial enlargement  of  it.  Neither  party  expected 
for  the  war  the  magnitude  or  the  duration  which  it 
has  already  attaint.  Neither  anticipated  that  the 
cause  of  the  conflict  might  cease  witn,  or  even  be- 
fore, the  conflict  itself  should  cease.  Each  looked 
for  an  easier  triumph,  and  a  result  less  fundamental 
and  astounding.  Both  read  the  same  Bible,  and  pray 
to  the  same  God ;  and  each  invokes  His  aid  against 
the  other.  It  may  seem  strange  that  any  men  should 
dare  to  ask  a  just  God's  assistance  in  wringing  their 
bread  from  the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces;  but  let 
us  iudge  not.  that  we  be  not  judged.  The  prayers 
of  both  coula  not  be  answered ;  Uiat  of  neither  has 
been  answered  fully.  The  Almighty  has  His  own 
purposes.  *'  Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offences  I 
lor  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come,  but  woe  to 
that  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh.''  If  we  shall 
suppose  American  slavery  is  one  of  those  offences 
which,  in  the  providence  of  (Jod,  must  needs  come, 
but  which,  haYinz  continued  through  His  appointed 
time.  He  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  He  gives  to 
both  North  and  Soutii  this  terrible  war.  as  the  woe  due 
to  those  by  whom  the  oflence  came,  snail  we  discern 
therein  any  departure  from  those  divine  attributes 
which  the  believers  in  a  living  God  always  ascribe  to 
Him?  Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray, 
that  this  mi^bty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass 
away.  Yet^  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the 
wealth  piled  by  the  bondman's  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every 
drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  snail  be  paid  by 
another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three 
thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  **  The 
judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  alto- 
gether." 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with 
firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  ri^ht, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in ;  to  bind 
up  the  nation's  wounds ;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 


borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphio; 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  lust  tod  t 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  sll  notioBi. 
^  ABRAHAM  LIKCOLN. 


Message  of  President  Johnson,  at  the  firA 
session  of  the  thirty-ninth  Congreu. 

Fdlow-Citiasent  of  the  Senate  and 

Hoftm  of  BepreeetUatiset: 

To  express  gratitude  to  €h>d,  in  the  nsme  of  tbe 
People,  tor  the  preservation  of  the  United  States,  u 
my  first  duty  in  addressing  you.  Our  thoughts  next 
revert  to  the  death  of  the  late  President  bjr  in  set  of 
parricidal  treason.  The  grief  of  the  nation  is  BtiU 
nesh ;  it  finds  some  solace  in  the  consideration  ihst 
he  lived  to  enjoy  the  highest  proof  of  its  eonfideaee 
by  entering  on  ue  renewed  term  of  the  Chief  Mi|is> 
tracy^  to  which  he  had  been  elected ;  that  be  broiigbt 
the  civil  war  substantially  to  a  close ;  that  his  loss  was 
deplored  in  all  parts  of  the  Union ;  and  tbst  fordsp 
nations  have  rendered  justice  to  his  memoir.  His 
removal  cast  upon  me  a  heavier  weight  of  cares  this 
ever  devolved  upon  any  one  of  his  predecessors.  To 
fulfil  my  trust  I  need  the  support  and  confidence  of 
all  who  are  associated  with  me  in  the  various  depart* 
ments  of  Government,  and  the  support  and  confl* 
dence  of  the  people.  There  is  but  one  wa^  in  vbicli 
I  can  hope  to  gain  their  necessary  aid ;  it  is,  to  state 
with  frankness  the  principles  which  guide  nj  con* 
duct,  and  their  application  to  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  well  aware  that  the  efficiency  of  mj  labors 
will,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  on  your  and  their 
undivided  approbation.. 

The  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America  was 
intended  by  its  authors  to  last  as  long  as  tiie  States 
themselves  shall  last  "  The  Union  shall  be  per- 
petual" are  the  words  of  the  Confederation.  *'To 
form  a  more  perfect  Union,"  by  an  ordinance  of  tbe 
people  of  the  United  States,  is  the  declared  pnrposo 
of  the  Constitution.  The  hand  of  Divine  Providence 
was  never  more  plainly  visible  in  the  aflairs  of  men 
than  in  the  framing  and  the  adopting  of  that  iostn- 
ment.  It  is,  beyond  comparison^  the  greatest  cient 
in  American  history ;  and  indeed  is  it  not  of  all  erents 
in  modem  times,  the  most  pregnant  with  consequences 
for  everjr  people  of  the  earth  ?  The  members  of  tbe 
Convention  wnich  prepared  it  brought  to  their  work 
the  experience  of  tne  Confederation,  of  their  screral 
States,  and  of  other  Republican  Governments,  old  and 
new;  .but  they  needed  smd  they  obtained  a  wisdom 
superior  to  experience.  And  when  for  its  vaIi<fitT  it 
required  the  approval  of  a  people  that  occupied  a 
lai^  part  of  a  continent  and  acted  separately  in  many 
distinct  conventions,  what  ia  more  wonderfol  than 
that,  afler  earnest  contention  and  long  discnssioo, 
all  feelings  smd  all  opinions  were  ultimately  drawn 
in  one  way  to  its  support? 

The  Constitution  to  which  life  was  thus  imparted 
contains  within  itself  ample  resources  for  its  own 
preservation.  It  has  power  to  enforce  the  laws, 
punish  treason,  and  insure  domestic  tranqmUitf.  u 
case  of  the  usurpation  of  the  govemment  of  a  State 
by  one  man,  or  an  oligarchy,  it  becomes  a  dotrof 
the  United  States  to  make  good  the  guaranty  to  tb» 
State  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  so  to 
maintain  the  homogeneousness  of  all  Doe  ^ 
lapse  of  time  reveu  defects?  A  simple  mode  of 
amendment  is  provided  in  the  Constitution  iteelt;  so 
that  its  conditions  can  always  be  made  to  comiwrm  to 
the  requirements  of  advanang  dvilixation.  No  room 
is  allowed  even  for  the  thought  of  a  possibihtj  of  its 
coming  to  an  end.  And  these  powers  of  self-preser- 
vation have  always  been  asserted  in  their  complete 
integrity  by  every  patriotic  Chief  Magisti«te--i>y 
Jefferson  and  Jackson,  not  less  than  by  WasbwgtoQ 
and  Madison.  The  parting  advice  of  the  'f««',J' 
his  Country,  while  yet  President,  to  the  people  of  tne 
United  States,  was,  that  "the  free  Constitnhon, 
which  was  the  work  of  their  bands,  might  be  sacrecij 
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mainUined ; "  aod  the  inaugural  words  of  President 
Jefferson  held  up  "  the  preserration  of  the  General 
Goremmcnt,  in  its  constitutional  rigor,  as  the  sheet 
anchor  of  our  peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad." 
The  Constitution  is  the  work  of  ''the people  of  the 
United  States,"  and  it  should  be  as  indestructible 
as  the  people. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  framcrs  of  the  Constitu- 
^on,  which  had  no  model  in  the  past,  should  not 
hayo  fully  comprehended  the  excellence  of  their  own 
work.  Fresh  from  a  struggle  against  arbitrary  power, 
many  patriots  suffered  ^om  narassing  fears  of  an 
absorption  of  the  State  governments  by  the  General 
GoTcmment,  and  many  from  a  dread  tnat  the  States 
would  break  away  from  their  orbits.  But  the  very 
greatness  of  our  countrv  should  allay  the  apprehen- 
sion of  encroachments  by  the  General  Government. 
The  subjects  that  come  unquestionably  within  its  ju- 
risdiction are  so  numerous,  that  it  must  ever  natu- 
rally refuse  to  be  embarrassed  by  questions  that  lie 
beyond  it.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  Executive  would 
sink  beneath  the  burden;  the  channels  of  justice 
would  be  choked;  legislation  would  be  obstructed 
by  excess ;  so  that  there  is  a  greater  temptation  to 
exercise  some  of  the  f\inctions  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment through  the  States  than  to  trespass  on  their 
rightftil  sphere.  "  The  absolute  acquiescence  in  the 
decbions  of  the  majority"  was,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  enforced  by  Jefferson  "  as  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  republics,"  and  the  events  of  the  last  four 
years  have  established,  we  will  hope  forever,  that 
there  lies  no  appeal  to  force. 

The  maintenance  of  the  Union  brinffs  with  it  "  the 
support  of  the  State  Goveriftnents  in  all  their  rights ;" 
but  it  is  not  one  of  the  rights  of  any  State  govern- 
ment to  renounce  its  own  place  in  the  Union,  or  to 
nullify  the  laws  of  the  Union.  The  largest  liberty  is 
to  bo  maintained  in  the  discussion  of  the  acts  of  the 
Federal  Government ;  but  there  is  no  appeal  from  its 
laws,  except  to  the  various  bzmnches  of  the  Govem- 
meut  itselr,  or  to  the  people,  wno  grant  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  and  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments no  tenure  but  a  limited  one,  and  in  that  man- 
ner always  retain  the  powers  of  redress. 

**  The  sovereignty  of  the  States"  is  the  language 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  not  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  latter  contains  the  emphatic  words : 
"  The  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all 
treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  mode  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall 
be  bound  thereby,  any  tmns  in  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  any  State  to  the  con&ary  notwithstanding." 

Certainly  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
a  limited  government;  and  so  is  every  State  eovem- 
ment.  With  us,  this  idea  of  limitation  spreads  uirough 
every  form  of  administration,  general,  State^  and 
municipal,  and  rests  on  the  sreat  distinguishing 
principle  of  the  recognition  or  the  rights  of  man. 
The  ancient  republics  absorbed  the  individual  in  the 
State,  prescribed  his  relfgion,  and  controlled  his  ac- 
tivity. The  American  system  rests  on  the  assertion 
of  the  equal  right  of  every  man  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness ;  to  freedom  of  conscience,  to  the 
culture  and  exercise  of  all  his  faculties.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  State  Government  is  limited,  as  to  the 
General  Government  in  the  interest  of  Union,  as  to 
the  individual  citizen  in  the  interest  of  freedom. 

States,  with  proper  limitations  of  power,  are  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  very  commencement^  when  we  as- 
sumed a  place  among  the  Powers  of  the  earth,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted  by  States ; 
so  also  were  the  Articles  of  Confederation :  and  when 
"the  People  of  the  United  States"  oraained  and 
establishea  the  Constitution,  it  was  the  assent  of  the 
States,  one  by  one,  which  gave  it  vitality.  In  the 
event,  too,  of  any  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
the  i^oposition  of  Congress  needs  the  confirmation 


of  States.  Without  States,  one  gr^sat  branch  of  the 
legislative  government  would  be  wanting.  And,  if 
we  look  beyond  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  to  the 
character  of  our  country,  its  capacity  for  compre- 
hending within  its  jurisdiction  a  vast  continental 
empire  is  due  to  the  system  of  States.  The  best  se- 
cuntv  for  the  peipetual  existence  of  the  States  is 
the  "supreme  authority"  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  perpetuity  of  the  Constitution 
brings  with  it  the  perpetuity  of  the  States;  their 
mutual  relation  makes  us  wnat  we  are,  and  in  our 
political  system  their  connection  is  indissoluble.  The 
whole  cannot  exist  without  the  parts,  nor  the  parts 
without  the  whole.  So  long  as  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  endures,  the  States  will  endure ; 
the  destruction  of  the  one  is  the  destruction  of  the 
other;  the  preservation  of  the  one  is  the  preservation 
of  the  other. 

I  have  thus  explained  my  views  of  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  Constitution  and  the  States,  because  they 
unfold  the  principles  on  which  I  have  sought  to  solve 
the  momentous  questions  and  overcome  the  appall- 
ing difficulties  that  met  me  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  my  administration.  It  has  been  my  stead- 
fast object  to  escape  from  the  sway  of  momentary 
Sassions,  and  to  derive  a  healing  pohcy  from  the  fun- 
ampntal  and  unchanging  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  found  the  States  suffering  fr^m  the  effects  of  n 
civil  war.  Resistance^to  the  General  Government 
appeared  to  have  exhausted  itself.  The  United  States 
had  recovered  possession  of  their  forts  and  arsenals ; 
and  their  armies  were  in  the  occupation  of  every 
State  which  had  attempted  to  secede.  Whether  the 
territory  within  the  limits  of  those  States  should  be 
held  as  conauered  territory,  under  military  authority 
emanating  from  the  President  as  the  head  of  the 
army,  was  the  first  question  that  presented  itself  for 
decision. 

Now,  military  governments,  established  for  an  in- 
definite period,  would  have  offered  no  security  for 
the  early  suppression  of  discontent;  would  have  di- 
vided the  people  into  the  vanquishers  and  the  van- 
quished ;  and  would  have  envenomed  hatred,  rather 
than  have  restored  affection.  Once  established,  no 
precise  limit  to  their  continuance  was  conceivable. 
They  would  have  occasioned  an  incalculable  and  ex- 
hausting expense.  Peaceful  emigration  to  and  from 
that  portion  of  the  countrv  is  one  of  the  best  means 
that  can  be  thought  of  for  tha  restoration  of  harmony ; 
and  that  emigration  would  have  been  prevented ;  for 
what  emigrant  from  abroad,  what  industrious  citizen 
at  home  would  place  himself  willingly  under  military 
rule  ?  The  chief  persons  who  would  have  followed 
in  the  train  of  the  army  would  have  been  dependants 
on  the  General  Government,  or  men  who  expected 
profit  from  the  miseries  of  their  erring  fellow-citizens. 
The  powers. of  patronage  and  rule  which  would  have 
been  exercised,  u^ier  the  President,  over  a  vast,  and 
populous,  and  naturally  wealthy  re^on,  are  greater 
than,  unless  under  extreme  necessity,  I  should  bo 
willing  to  intrust  to  any  one  man ;  they  are  such  as, 
for  myself,  I  could  never,  unless  on  occasions  of 
great  emergency,  consent  to  exercise.  The  wilful 
use  of  such  powers.  If  continued  through  a  period 
of  years,  would  have  endangered  the  purity  of  tho 
general  administration  and  the  liberties  of  tHe  States 
which  remained  loyaL 

Besides,  the  poucy  of  military  rule  over  a  con- 
quered territory  would  have  implied  that  the  State 
whose  inhabitimt-s  may  have  taken  part  in  the  re- 
bellion, had,  by  the  act  of  those  inhaoitants,  ceased 
to  exist.  But  the  true  theory  is,  that  all  pretended 
acts  of  secession  were,  from  the  beginning,  null  and 
void.  The  States  cannot  commit  treason,  nor  screen 
the  individual  citizens  who  may  have  committed 
treason,  any  more  than  they  can  make  valid  treaties 
or  engage  in  lawful  commerce  with  any  foreign  Power. 
The  States  attempting  to  secede,  placed  themselves 
in  a  condition  where  uieir  vitality  was  is^naired.  but 
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not  extingoiriied— their  fonotioDS  •aq>ended,  but  not 
destroToa. 

But  if  anj  Stftte  neglects  or  refuses  to  perform  its 
oflSces,  there  is  the  more  need  that  the  General  Gorem- 
ment  should  maintain  all  its  authority,  and,  as  soon  as 

Sracticable,  resume  the  exercise  of  all  its  functions, 
'n  this  principle  I  hare  acted,  and  hare  gradually  and 
quietly,  and  by  almost  imperceptible  steps,  sought  to 
restore  the  rightful  energy  of  the  General  (Joremment 
and  of  the  SUtes.  To  ^t  end,  Frorisional  Govern- 
ors have  been  appointed  for  the  States,  Conventions 
called,  Goremors  elected.  Legislatures  assembled, 
and  Senators  and  Representatires  chosen  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Courts  of  the  United  States,  as  far  as  could  be  done, 
have  been  reopened,  so  that  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  mav  be  enforced  through  their  agency.  The 
blockade  nas  been  removed,  and  the  custom-houses 
reestablished  in  ports  of  entry,  so  that  the  revenue  of 
the  United  States  may  be  collected.  The  Post^OflSce 
Department  renews  Its  ceaseless  activity,  and  the 
General  Government  is  thereby  enabled  to  commu- 
nicate promptly  with  its  officers  and  agents.  The 
courts  orins  security  to  persons  and  property ;  the 
opening  of  the  ports  invites  the  restoration  of  industry 
and  copimerce ;  the  post-office  renews  the  facilities 
of  social  intercourse  and  of  business.  And  is  it  not 
happy  for  us  all,  that  the  restoration  of  each  one  of 
these  functions  of  the  General  (Government,  brings 
with  it  a  blessing  to  the  St^s  over  which  they  are 
extended?  Is  it  not  a  sure  promise  of  harmonv  and 
renewed  attachment  to  the  Union  that,  after  all  that 
has  happened,  the  return  of  the  General  Government 
is  known  only  as  a  beneficence? 

I  know  very  well  that  this  i>olicy  is  attended  with 
some  risk ;  that  for  its  succeeds  it  requires  at  least  the 
acquiescence  of  the  States  which  it  concerns^  that  it 
implies  an  invitation  to  those  States,  by  renewing  their 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  to  resume  their  func- 
tions as  States  of  the  Union.  But  it  is  a  risk  that  must 
be  taken :  in  the  choice  of  difficulties,  it  is  the  smallest 
risk;  and  to  diminish^  and,  if  possible,  to  remove  all 
danger,  I  have  felt  it  incumbent  on  me  to  assert  one 
other  power  of  the  General  Government—the  power 
of  pardon.  As  no  State  can  throw  a  defence  over  the 
crime  of  treason,  the  power  of  pardon  is  exclusively 
vested  in  the  Executive  (Government  of  the  United 
States.  In  exercising  that  power,  I  have  taken  every 
precaution  to  connect  itwitn  the  clearest  recognition 
of  the  binding  force  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  an  unqualified  acknowledgment  of  the  great  social 
change  of  condition  in  regara  to  slavery  which  has 
grown  out  of  the  war. 

The  next  step  which  I  have  taken  to  restore  the  con- 
stitutional relations  of  the  States,  has  been  an  invita- 
tion to  them  to  participate  in  the  high  office  of  amend- 
ing the  Constitution.  Every  patnot  must  wish  for  a 
general  amnesty  at  the  earliest  epoch  consistent  with 
public  safety.  For  this  great  end  there  is  need  of  a 
concurrence  of  all  opinions,  and  nie  spirit  of  mutual 
conciliation.  All  parties  in  the  late  terrible  conflict, 
must  work  together  in  harmony.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  ask,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people,  that,  on  the 
one  side,  the  plan  of  restoration  shall  proceed  in  con- 
formity with  a  willingness  to  cast  the  disorders  of  the 
past  into  oblivion ;  and  that,  on  the  other,  the  evidence 
of  sincerity  in  the  future  maintenance  of  the  Union, 
shall  be  put  beyond  any  doubt  by  the  ratification  of 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
provides  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  forever  within  the 
limits  of  our  country.  So  long  as  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  is  delayed,  so  long  will  douot  and  jeal- 
ousy and  uncertainty  prcvaiL  This  is  the  measure 
which  will  efface  the  sad  memory  of  the  past;  this  is 
the  measure  which  will  most  certainly  call  population, 
and  capital,  and  security  to  those  parts  or  the  Union 
that  need  them  most.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
ask  of  the  States  which  are  now  resuming  their  places 
in  the  family  of  the  Union,  to  give  this  pledge  of  per- 
petual loyalty  and  peace.    Until  it  b  done,  the  past. 


however  much  we  may  desire  it,  will  not  be  fbrKoiiea. 
The  adoption  of  the  amendment,  reoniiea  us  beyond 
all  power  of  disruption.  It  heals  the  wound  mai  ia 
still  imperfectly  closed ;  it  removes  slavo^,  the  ele- 
ment which  has  so  long  perplexed  and  divided  the 
country ;  it  makes  of  us  once  more  a  united  people, 
renewed  and  strengthened,  bound  more  than  ever  to 
mutual  affection  and  support 

The  amendment  to  the  Constitution  being  adopted, 
it  would  remain  for  the  States,  whose  powers  nsre 
been  so  long  in  abeyance,  to  resume  their  places  in 
the  two  branches  of  the  National  Legislature,  and 
thereby  complete  the  work  of  restoration.  Here  it  is 
for  you^  fellow-citisens  of  Uie  Senate,  and  for  you, 
fellow-citizens  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
judge,  each  of  you  for  yourselves,  of  the  ^ecttooi, 
returns,  and  qualifications  of  your  own  members. 

•The  tall  asseHion  of  the  powers  of  the  (General  (Gor- 
emment,  requires  the  holdii^  of  (Circuit  OMirts  of 
the  United  Btates  within  the  districts  where  their 
authority  has  been  interrupted.  In  the  present  posture 
of  our  public  affairs,  strong  objections  have  been 
urged  to  holding  those  couns  in  any  of  the  Statei 
where  the  rebelfion  has  existed :  and  it  was  asoe^ 
taiiy^,  by  inquiry,  that  the  Circmt  0>urt  of  the  Uii- 
ted  States  would  not  be  held  within  the  Distxict  of 
Virginia  durine  the  autumn  or  earlv  winter,  nor  nntfl 
Congress  shomd  have  **  an  opportunity  to  conader 
and  act  on  the  whole  subject"  To  yonrdeUberalioiis 
the  restoration  of  this  branch  of  the  civil  authority  of 
the  United  States  is  therefore  necessarily  refetred, 
with  the  hope  that  early  provision  will  be  made  for  the 
resumption  of  all  its  functions.  It  is  manifest  that 
treason,  most  fiagrant  in  character,  has  been  com- 
mitted. Persons  who  are  charged  with  its  commis- 
sion, should  have  fair  mnd  impartial  trials  in  the 
highest  civil  tribunals  of  the  countnr,  in  order  thtl 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  may  be  niUv  vindicated; 
the  truth  clearly  established  and  affirmed  that  treason 
is  a  crime,  that  traitors  should  be  punished  and  the 
offence  made  infamous  j  and,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  question  may  be  judicially  settled,  finally  and 
forever,  that  no  State  of  its  own  will  has  the  right  to 
renounce  its  place  in  the  Union. 

The  relations  of  the  General  Government  toward 
the  four  millions  of  inhabitants  whom  the  war  hot 
called  into  firecdom,  have  engaged  my  most  serious 
consideration.  On  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  make 
the  freedmen  electors  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
Executive,  I  took  for  my  counsel  the  ConstitutioB 
itself^  the  interpretations  of  tlu^  instrument  by  its 
authors  and  their  contemporaries,  and  recent  legis- 
lation by  Congress.  When,  at  the  first  moveiMut 
toward  mdependenoe,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  instructed  the  several  States  to  institute  gov- 
ernments of  their  own,  they  left  each  State  to  decide 
for  itself,  the  conditions  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise.  During  the  period  of  the  (^nfederaev, 
there  continued  to^exist  a  verv  great  diversity  in  the 
qualifications  of  electors  in  the  several  Stat^ ;  and 
even  within  a  State,  a  distinction  of  qoalificatiotts 
prevailed  with  regard  to  the  officers  who  were  to  be 
chosen.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rec- 
ognises these  diversities  when  it  enjoins  that  in  the 
choice  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  State^  ''the  electors  in  each  State 
shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  LegisUture.'* 

After  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  it  remained, 
as  before,  the  uniform  usage  for  each  State  to  enlarge 
the  body  of  its  electors,  according  to  its  own  judg- 
ment ;  and,  under  this  system,  oneState  after  another 
has  proceeded  to  increase  the  number  of  its  eleeton, 
until  now  universal  suffrage,  or  something  very  near 
it,  is  the  ^neral  rule.  So  fixed  was  this  reservation 
of  power  m  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  so  unqnes 
tioned  has  been  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitation, 
that  during  the  civil  war  the  late  President  never 
harbored  we  purpose— certainly  never  avowed  tb« 
purpose — of  disregarding  it;  and  in  the  acts  of  (}o*a 
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gress,  daring  that  period,  nothing  can  be  found 
which,  during  the  continuance  of  noBtilities,  much 
less  after  their  close,  would  have  sanctioned  anj 
departure  br  the  Executive,  from  a  policy  which  has 
so  uniformly  obtained.  Moreorer,  a  concession  of 
the  electiye  franchise  to  the  freedmen,  by  act  of  the 
EVesident  of  the  United  States,  must  have  been  ex- 
tended to  all  colored  men,  wherever  fonnd,  and  so 
most  have  established  a  change  of  suffi'Sffe  in  the 
Northern,  Middle,  and  Western  States,  not  less  than 
In  the  Southern  and  Southwestern.  Such  an  act 
would  have  created  a  new  class  of  voters,  and  would 
have  been  an  assumption  of  i>ower  by  the  President 
which  nothing  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States  would  have  warranted. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  danger  of  conflict  is 
avoided  when  the  settlement  of  the  question  is  re- 
ferred to  the  several  States.  They  can,  each  for  itselt 
decide  oti  the  measure,  and  whether  it  is  to  be  adopted 
at  once  and  absolutely,  or  introduced  g^:tidually  and 
with  conditions.  In  my  judgment,  the  freedmen,  if 
they  show  |>atience  and  manly  virtues,  will  sooner 
obtain  a  participation  in  the  elective  franchise  through 
the  States  than  through  the  General  Government, 
even  if  it  had  power  to  mtervene.  When  the  tumult 
of  emotions  that  have  been  ndsed  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  social  change  shall  have  subsided,  it  may  prove 
that  they  will  receive  the  kindliest  usage  from  some 
of  those  oi\  whom  they  have  heretofore  most  closely 
de;nended. 

But  while  I  have  no  doubt  that  now,  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  it  is  not  competent  for  the  General  Gov- 
ernment to  extend  the  elective  frttnchise  in  the  sev- 
eral States,  it  is  equally  clear  that  ^od  faith  requires 
the  securitv  of  the  freedmen  in  their  liberty  and  their 
property,  tncir  rij^ht  to  labor,  and  their  right  to  claim 
the  just  return  of  their  labor.  I  cannot  too  stronelv 
urge  a  dispassionate  treatment  of  this  subject,  which 
should  be  carefully  kept  aloof  from  all  party  strife. 
We  must  avoid  hasty  assumptions  of  any  natural 
impossibility  for  the  two  races  to  live  side  by  side, 
in  a  state  of  mutual  benefit  and  good  will.  The  ex- 
periment involves  us  in  no  inconsistency;  let  us, 
then,  go  on  and  make  that  experiment  in  good  faith, 
and  not  be  too  easily  disheanened.  The  country  is 
in  need  of  labor,  and  the  freedmen  are  in  need  of 
employment,  culture^  and  protection.  While  their 
right  of  voluntaiT  migration  and  expatriation  is  not 
to  be  ouestioned,  I  would  not  advise  their  forced 
removal  and  colonization.  Let  us  rather  encourage 
them  to  honorable  and  useAil  industry,  where  it  mav 
bo  beneficial  to  themselves  and  to  the  country ;  and, 
instead  of  has^  anticipations  of  the  certainty  of  fail- 
ure, let  there  be  nothing  wanting  to  the  fair  ^al  of 
the  experiment.  The  change  in  their  condition  is 
the  substitution  of  labor  by  contract,  for  ihe  status  of 
alaverv.  The  fr^edman  cannot  fairly  be  accused  of 
unwillingness  to  work,  so  long  as  a  doubt  remains 
about  his  freedom  of  choice  in  his  pursuits,  and  the 
certainty  of  his  recovering  his  stipulated  wages.  In 
this  the  interests  of  the  employer  and  the  employed 
coincide.  The  employer  desires  in  his  workmen 
spirit  and  alacrity,  and  these  can  be  permanently 
secured  in  no  other  way.  And  if  the  one  ought  to  be 
able  to  enforce  the  contract,  so  ought  the  other.  The 
public  interest  will  be  best  promoted,  if  the  several 
btstes  will  provide  adequate  protection  and  remedies 
for  the  freedmen.  Until  this  is  in  some  way  accom- 
plished, there  is  no  chance  for  the  advantageous  use 
of  their  labor;  and  the  blame  of  ill  success  will  not 
rest  on  them. 

I  know  that  sincere  philanthropy  is  earnest  for  the 
immediate  realization  of  its  remotest  aims :  but  time 
is  always  an  element  in  reform.  It  is  one  of  the  great- 
est acts  on  record,  to  have  brought  four  millions  of 
people  into  freedom.  The  career  of  free  industry 
must  be  fairiy  opened  to  them ;  and  then  their  future 
prosperity  and  .condition  must,  after  all,  rest  mainly 
an  themselves.  If  they  fail,  and  so  perish  away,  let 
is  be  careful  that  the  failure  shall  not  be  attributable 


to  any  denial  of  justice.  In  all  that  relates  to  the 
destiny  of  the  freedmen,  we  need  not  be  too  anxious 
to  read  the  future;  many  incidents  which,  from  a 
speculative  point  of  view,  might  raise  alarm,  vriW 
quietly  settle  themselves. 

Now  that  slavery  is  at  an  end,  or  near  its  end,  the 
greatness  of  its  evil,  in  the  point  of  view  of  publio 
economy,  becomes  more  and  more  apparent.  Slavery 
was  essentially  a  monopoly  of  labor,  and  as  such 
locked  the  States  where  itprevailed  against  the  in- 
coming of  free  industry.  Where  labor  was  the  prop* 
erty  of  the  capitalist,  the  white  man  was  excmded 
firom  employment,  or  had  but  the  second  best  chance 
of  finding  it;  and  the  foreign  emigrant  turned  away 
from  the  reg^n  where  his  condition  would  be  so 
precarious.  With  the  destruction  of  the  monopoly, 
free  labor  will  hasten  from^  all  parts  of  the  civilizea 
world  to  assist  in  developing  various  and  immeas- 
urable resources  which  have  nitherto  Iain  dormant. 
The  eight  or  nine  States  nearest  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
have  a  soil  of  exuberant  fertility,  a  climate  friendly 
to  long  life,  and  can  sustain  a  denser  population  than 
is  found  as  yet  in  any  part  of  our  country.  And  the 
f\iture  influx  to  them  will  be  mainljr  from  the  North, 
or  from  the  most  cultivated  nations  in  Europe.  From 
the  sufferings  that  have  attended  them  during  our 
late  struggle,  let  us  look  away  to  the  fliture,  which 
is  sure  to  be  laden  for  them  with  greater  prosperity 
than  has  ever  before  been  known.  The  removal  of 
the  monopoly  of  slave  labor,  is  a  pledge  that  those 
re^ons  will  be  peopled  by  a  numerous  and  enter* 
prising  population,  which  will  vie  with  any  in  tiie 
Union  in  compactness,  inventive  genius,  wealth,  and 
industry. 

Our  Government  springs  from,  and  was  made  for  the 
people— not  the  people  for  the  Government.  To  them 
it  owes  allegiance ;  from  them  it  must  derive  it«  cour- 
age, strengtii.  and  wisdom.  But,  while  the  Govern- 
ment is  thus  bound  to  defer  to  the  people,  fVom  whom 
it  derives  its  existence,  it  should,  from  the  very  con- 
sideration of  its  origin,  be  stroujB:  in  its  power  of  re- 
sistance to  the  establishment  of  inequalities.  Monop- 
olies, perpetuities,  and  class  legislation  are  contrary 
to  the  genius  of  tree  government,  afld  ought  not  to 
be  allowed.  Here^  tnere  is  no  room  for  favored 
classes  or  monopolies :  the  principle  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  that  of  equal  laws  and  freedom  of  industry. 
Wherever  monopoly  attains  a  foothold,  it  is  sure  to 
be  a  source  of  danger,  discord,  and  trouble.  We 
shall  but  fulfll  our  duties  as  legislators,  by  according 
"  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,**  special  privi- 
leges  to  none.  The  Government  is  subordinate  to 
the  people ;  but,  as  the  agent  and  representative  of 
the  people,  it  must  be  held  superior  to  monopolies, 
which,  m  themselves,  ought  never  to  be  granted, 
and  which,  where  they  exist,  must  be  subordinate 
and  yield  to  the  Government. 

The  Constitution  confers  on  Congress  the  rig^t  to 
rejgulate  commerce  among  the  several  States.  It  is 
of^the  first  necessity,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union,  that  that  commerce  should  be  fr>ee  and  unob- 
structed. No  State  can  be  justified  in  any  device  to 
tax  the  transit  of  travel  and  commerce  between  States. 
The  position  of  many  States  is  such  that,  if  they  were 
allowed  to  take  advantage  of  it  for  the  purposes  of 
local  revenue,  thft  commerce  between  States  might 
be  injuriously  burdened,  or  even  virtually  prohibited. 
It  is  best,  while  the  country  is  still  young,  and  while 
the  tendency  to  dangerous  monopolies  of  this  kind 
is  still  feeble,  to  use  the  power  of  Congress  so  as  to 
prevent  any  selfish  impeaiment  to  the  free  circula- 
tion of  men  and  merchandise.  A  tax  on  travel  and 
merchandise,  in  their  transit,  constitutes  one  of  the 
worst  forms  of  monopolv,  ana  the  evil  is  increased  if 
coupled  with  a  denial  of*^  the  choice  of  route.  When 
the  vast  extent  of  our  country  is  considered,  it  is 
plain  that  every  obstacle  to  the  fi^e  circulation  of 
commerce  between  the  States  ought  to  be  sternly 
guarded  against  by  appropriate  legislation,  within  the 
Bmits  of  the  Constitution.. 
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The  report  of  the  Secretarr  of  the  Interior  ex- 
plains the  condition  of  the  public  lands,  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Patent  Office  and  the  Pension  Borean,  the 
management  of  onr  Indian  affairs,  the  progress  made 
In  the  constmction  of  the  Pacific  RailroM,  and  Air- 
nishes  information  in  reference  to  matters  of  local 
interest  in  Uie  DisUict  of  Columbia.  It  also  presents 
oTidence  of  the  successfnl  operation  of  the  Home- 
stead Act,  nnder  the  prorisions  of  which  1,160,588 
acres  of  the  public  lands  were  entered  during  the  last 
fiscal  year^more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  num- 
ber or  acres  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  during  that 
period.  It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  deriTedfrom 
this  source  are  sufficient  to  coTer  the  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  surrey  and  disposal  of  the  luids  entered 
under  this  act,  and  that  payments  in  cash  to  the  ex- 
tent of  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  will  be  made  by 
settlers,  who  may  thus  at  any  time  acquire  title  be- 
fore the  expiratu>n  of  the  period  at  which  it  would 
otherwise  vest.  The  homestead  policy  was  estab- 
lished only  after  lon^  and  earnest  resistance;  ex- 
perience prores  its  wisdom.  The  lands,  in  the  bands 
of  industrious  settlers,  whose  labor  creates  wealth  and 
contributes  to  the  public  resources,  are  worth  more 
to  the  United  States  than  if  thoy  had  been  reserved 
as  a  solitude  for  fhture  purchasers. 

The  lamentable  events  of  the  last  four  years,  and 
the  sacrifices  made  by  the  gallant  men  of  our  army 
and  navy,  have  swelled  the  records  of  the  Pension 
Bureau  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  On  the  80th 
day  of  June  last,  the  total  number  of  pensioners  was 
85,986,  requiring  for  their  annual  pay,  exclusive  of 
expenses,  the  sum  of  $8,028,445.  The  number  of  ap- 
pUcations  that  have  been  allowed  since  that  date  will 
require  a  largo  increase  of  this  amount  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.    The  means  for  the  payment  of  the  sti- 

Sends  due,  under  existing  laws,  to  our  disabled  sol- 
iers  and  sailors,  and  to  uie  families  of  such  as  have 
Eerished  in  the  service  of  the  country,  will  no  doubt 
e  cheerfully  and  promptly  $p*anted.  A  grateful  peo- 
i\t  will  not  hesitate  to  sanction  any  measures  having 

or  their  object  the  relief  of  soldiers  mutilated  and 
families  made  fatherless  in  the  eflforts  to  preserve  our 
national  existence. 

The  report  of  the  Poslmaster-Goneral  presents  an 
encouraging  exhibit  of  the  operations  of  the  Post- 
Office  Depmment  during  the  year.  The  revenues 
of  the  past  year  from  the  loyal  states  alone  exceeded 
the  maximum  annual  receipts  firom  the  States  pre- 
vious to  the  rebellion  in  the  sum  of  $6,088,091 ;  and 
the  annual  average  increase  of  revenue  during  the 
last  four  years,  compared  with  the  revenues  m  the 
four  years  immediately  preceding  the  rebellion,  was 
$3,533,845.  The  revenues  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  $14,588,158,  and  the  expenditures  to 
$13,694,728,  leaving  a  surplus  of  receipts  over  expen- 
ditures of  $861,430.  Progress  has  been  made  in  re- 
storing the  postal  service  in  the  Southern  States. 
The  views  presented  by  the  Postmaster-General 
against  the  policy  of  granting  subsidies  to  ocean  mail 
steamship  lines  upon  establisned  routes,  and  in  favor 
of  continuing  the  present  sjrgtcm,  which  limits  the 
compensation  for  ocean  service  to  the  postage  earn- 
ings, are  recommended  to  the  careful  consideration 
ofCongress. 

It  appears,  ft-om  the  report  of  the  Secretarr  of  the 
Navy,  that  while,  at  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  there  were  in  commission  580  yessels  of  all 
classes  and  descriptions,  armed  with  8,000  guns  and 
manned  by  51,000  men  ^  the  number  of  vessels  at 
present  in  commission  is  117,  \nth  880  guns  and 
12,128  men.  By  this  prompt  reduction  of  ihe  naval 
forces  the  expenses  of  the  Government  have  been 
largely  diminished,  and  a  number  of  vessels,  pur- 
chased for  naval  purposes  tcom  the  merchant  manne, 
have  been  returned  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  com- 
merce. Since  the  suppression  of  active  hostilities 
our  foreign  squadrons  have  been  reestablished,  and 
consist  of  vessels  much  more  efficient  than  those  em- 
ployed on  similar  service  previous  to  the  rebellion. 
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The  suggestion  for  the  enlargement  of  the  navy  5  ardi, 
and  especially  for  the  establishment  of  one  in  freih 
water  tor  iron-clad  vessels,  is  deserving  of  conudert- 
tion,  as  is  also  the  recommendation  for  a  diflereoi 
location  and  more  ample  grounds  for  the  Karal 
Academy. 

*  In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  a  general 
summary  is  given  of  the  militaiy  campaigns  of  1861 
and  1865,  ending  in  the  suppression  of^  armed  resist- 
ance to  the  national  authonty  in  the  insur^t  States. 
The  operations  of  the  general  administrativeBiireans 
of  the  War  Department  during  the  past  year  are  de- 
tailed, and  an  estimate  made  of  the  appropriat'ons 
that  will  be  required  for  military  puiposes  in  the  fii« 
cal  jear  commencing  the  80th  day  of  June,  1866.  Ibe 
national  military  force  on  the  1st  of  May,  1865,  mm- 
bered  1,000,516  men.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce  the 
military  establishment  to  a  peace  footing,  compre- 
hending fifty  thousand  troops  of  all  arms^  otganned 
so  as  to  admit  of  an  enlarsement  by  filling  up  the 
ranks  to  eighty-two  thousana  six  hundred,  u  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  should  r^uire  an  aofmen' 
tation  of  the  army.  The  volnnteer  force  has  amij 
been  reduced  bv  the  discharge  from  serrice  of  over 
eight  hundred  thousand  troops,  and  the  Departmeot 
is  proceeding  rapidly  in  the  work  of  further  redoo- 
tion.  The  war  estimates  are  reduced  from  |516,2I0,- 
181  to  $38,814,461,  which  amount,  in  the  opinioD  of 
the  Department,  is  adequate  for  a  peace  establiah- 
ment.  The  measures  of  retrenchment  in  each  Borean 
and  branch  of  the  service  exhibit  a  diligent  economj 
worthy  of  commendation.  Reference  is  also  made  io 
the  report  to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a  aniform 
militia  system,  and  to  the  propriety  m  maldng  soit- 
able  provision  for  wounded  and  disabled  officers  and 
soldiers. 

^  The  revenue  system  of  the  country  is  a  subject  of 
vital  interest  to  its  honor  and  prosperity,  and  should 
command  the  earnest  consideration  ofCongress.  Tbc 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  lay  before  you  a  full 
and  detailed  report  of  the  receipts  and  disborsementi 
of  the  last  fiscal  year,  of  the  first  quarier  of  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year,  of  the  probable  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  we  other  three  quarters,  and  the  estimates 
for  the  year  following  the  80th  of  June.  1866.  I 
might  content  myself  with  a  reference  to  that  report, 
in  which  vou  willfind  all  the  information  required  for 
vour  deliberations  and  decision.  But  the  paramount 
importance  of  the  subject  so  presses  itself  on  my  o«rn 
mind,  that  I  cannot  but  lay  oefore  yon  my  vieirs  of 
the  measures  which  are  required  for  the  good  chai^ 
acter,  and  I  might  also  say,  for  the  existence  of 
this  people.  The  life  of  a  republic  lies  certainlj  u 
the  energy,  virtue,  and  intelligence  of  its  citiiens; 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  a  g^>d  revenue  sjatem  m 
the  life  of  an  organized  government.  I  meet  jouat 
a  time  when  the  nation  nas  voluntary  burdened  it- 
self with  a  debt  unprecedented  in  our  annals.  V«st 
as  is  its  amount,  it  fades  away  into  nothing  when 
compared  with  the  countless  blessings  that  will  be 
conferred  upon  our  country  and  upon  man  bythe 
preservation  of  the  nation's  life.  Now,  on  the  first 
occasion  of  the  meeting  of  Congress  since  the  return 
of  peace,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  inangnrwe 
a  just  policy,  which  shall  at  once  be  put  in  motion, 
and  which  shall  commend  itself  to  those  who  come 
after  us  for  its  continuance.  We  must  aim  at  nothioff 
less  than  the  complete  effacement  of  the  financial 
evils  that  necessarily  followed  a  state  of  a^^* 
We  must  endeavor  to  apply  the  earliest  remedy  to 
the  derang^ed  state  of  the  currency,  and  not  shnnk 
from  devising  a  policy  which,  without  being  oppre*^ 
ive  to  the  people,  shaU  immediately  bc^n  to  effect  a 
reduction  of  the  debt,  and.  if  persisted  in.  discharge 
it  fully  within  a  definitely  fixed  number  of  years. 

It  is  our  first  duty  to  prepare  in  earnest  for  onr  re- 
covery from  the  ever-mcreasing  erils  of  an  irr^ 
dcemable  currency,  without  a  suddeij  revulsion,  sm 
yet  without  untimely  procrastination.  For  that  eno, 
we  must,  each  in  our  respective  positions,  prepaw 
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the  way.  I  hold  it  the  duty  of  the  Execatire  to  io- 
8i8t  upon  a  frugality  in  the  expenditures;  and  a 
sparing  economy  is  itself  a  great  national  resooroe. 
Of  the  banks  to  which  authority  has  been  given  to 
issue  notes  secured  by  bonds  of  the  United  States, 
we  may  require  the  greatest  moderation  and  pru- 
dence, and  the  law  must  be  rigidly  enforced  when  its 
limits  are  exceeded.  TVe  may,  each  one  of  us.  coun- 
sel our  actire  and  enterprising  countrymen  to  be  con- 
stantly on  their  guard,  to  liquidate  aebts  contracted 
in  a  paper  currency,  and,  by  conducting  business  as 
nearly  as  nossible  on  a  system  of  cash  payment  or 
short  credits,  to  hold  themselyes  prepared  to  return 
to  the  standard  of  gold  and  silyer.  To  aid  our  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  prudent  management  of  their  mone- 
tary affairs,  the  duty  deyolvcs  on  us  to  diminish  by 
law  the  amount  of  paper  money  now  in  circulation. 
Fiye  years  ago  the  bank-note  circulation  of  the  coun- 
try amounted  to  not  much  more  than  two  hundred 
millions;  now  the  circulation,  bank  and  national, 
exceeds  seyen  hundred  millions.  The  simple  state- 
ment of  the  fact  recommends  more  strongly  than  any 
words  of  mine  could  do,  the  necessity  of  our  restrain- 
ing this  expansion.  The  gradual  reduction  of  the 
currency  is  the  only  measure  that  can  saye  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  from  disastrous  calamities ;  and 
this  can  be  almost  imperceptibly  accomplished  by 
irradually  funding  the  national  circulation  in  securities 
that  may  be  made  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Goyemment. 

Our  debt  is  doubly  secure— first  in  the  actual 
wealth  and  still  greater  undeyeloped  resources  of  the 
TOuntry :  and  next  in  the  character  of  our  institn- 
tiona.  The  most  intelligent  obseryers  among  politi- 
cal economists  haye  not  failed  to  remark,  mat  the 
public  debt  of  a  country  is  safe  in  proportion  as  its 
people  arQ  free ;  that  the  debt  of  a  republic  is  the 
safest  of  dl.  Our  history  confirms  ana  establishes 
the  theory,  and  is,  I  firmly  belieye,  destined  to  giye 
it  a  still  more  signal  illustration.  The  secret  of  this 
superiority  spryigs  not  merely  from  the  fact  that  in 
«  republic  the  national  obligations  are  distributed 
more  wideljr  through  countless  numbers  in  all  classes 
of  society ;  it  has  its  root  in  the  character  of  our  laws. 
Here  all  men  contribute  to  the  public  welfare,  and 
bear  their  fair  share  of  the  public  burdens.  During 
the  war,  under  the  impulses  of  patriotism,  the  men 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  without  regard  to 
their  own  comparatiye  want  of  wealth,  thronged  to 
our  armies  and  filled  our  fleets  of  war,  and  held  them- 
sclyes  ready  to  ofl'er  their  liyes  for  the  public  good. 
Kow,  in  their  turn,  the  property  and  income  of  the 
country  should  bear  their  just  proportion  of  the  bur- 
den of  taxation,  while  in  our  imj)ost  system,  through 
means  of  which  increased  yitahty  is  incidentally  im- 

Sarted  to  all  the  industrial  interests  of  the  nation, 
le  duties  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  fall  most 
heayily  on  articles  of  luxury,  leaying  the  neces- 
saries of  life  as  free  from  taxation  as  the  absolute  wants 
of  the  Government,  economically  administered,  will 
justify.  No  fayored  class  should  demand  freedom 
from  assessment,  and  the  taxes  should  be  so  dis- 
tributed as  not  to  fall  unduly  on  the  poor,  but  rather 
on  the  accumulated' wealth  of  the  country,  We 
should  look  at  the  national  debt  just  as  it  is— not  as  a 
national  blessing,  but  as  a  heayy  burden  on  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  to  be  discharged  without  un- 
necessary delay. 

It  Is  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  the  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the 
SOth  of  June,  1866^  will  exceed  the  receipts  $112,194,- 
947.  It  is  gratifying,  howeyer,  to  state  thai  it  is  also 
estimated  that  tne  rcyenue  for  the  year  ending  the 
SOth  of  June,  1867,  will  exceed  the  expenditures  in 
the  sum  of  $111,682,818.  This  amount,  or  so  much 
as  may  be  deemed  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  may  be 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  which,  on 
the  81st  day  of  October,  1865,  was  $2,740,864,750. 
Eyery  reduction  will  diminish  the  total  amount  of 
nterest  to  be  paid,  and  so  enlarge  the  means  of  still 


further  reductions,  until  the  whole  shall  be  liqui- 
dated ;  and  this,  as  will  be  seen  frx>m  the  estimates 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  be  accom- 
plished by  annual  payments  eyen  within  a  period  not 
exceeding^  thirty  years.  I  haye  faith  that  we  shall  do 
all  this  within  a  reasonable  time;  that,  as  we  haye 
amazed  the  world  by  the  suppression  of  a  ciyil  war 
which  was  thought  to  be  beyond  the  control  of  any 
Goyemment,  so  we  shall  equally  show  the  superiority 
of  our  institutions  by  the  prompt  and  faitnful  dis- 
charge of  our  national  obligations. 

The  Department  of  A^culture,  under  its  present 
direction,  is  accomplishing  much  in  deyelopmg  and 
utilizing  the  yast  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  coun- 
try, ana  for  information  respecting  the  details  of  its 
management  reference  is  made  to  the  annual  report 
of  the  Commissioner, 

I  hare  dwelt  thus  fully  on  our  domestic  affairs  be- 
cause of  their  transcendent  importance.  Under  any 
circumstances,  our  great  extent  of  territory  and  va- 
riety of  climate,  producing  almost  every  thing  that 
is  necessary  for  tne  wants,  and  even  the  comforts  of 
man,  make  us  singularly  independent  of  the  yarding 
policy  of  foreign  Powers,  and  protect  us  against 
every  temptation  to  *'  entangling  alliances,''  while  at 
the  present  moment  the  rfiestablishment  of  harmony 
and  the  strength  that  comes  from  harmony,  will  be 
our  best  security  against  **  nations  who  feel  power 
and  forget  righw*  For  myself,  it  has  been  and  it 
will  be  my  constant  aim  to  promote  peace  and  amity 
with  all  foreign  nations  and  Powers;  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  all,  without  excep- 
tion, are  animated  by  the  same  disposition.  Our  re- 
lations with  the  Emperor  of  China,  so  recent  in  their 
origin,  are  most  friendly.  Our  commerce  with  his 
dominions  is  receiving  new  developments ;  and  it  is 
very  pleasing  to  find  that  the  Government  of  that 
great  £mplre  manifests  satisfaction  with  our  policy, 
and  reposes  just  confidence  in  the  fairness  which 
marks  our  intercourse.  The  unbroken  harmony  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
is  receiving  a  new  support  fr^m  an  enterprise  de- 
signed to  carry  telegrapnic  lines  across  the  continent 
of  Asia,  through  his  dominions,  and  so  to  connect  us 
with  all  Europe  by  a  new  channel  of  mtercoursc.- 

Our  commerce  with  South  America  is  about  to  re- 
ceive encouragement  by  a  direct  line  of  mail  steam- 
ships to  the  rising  Empire  of  Brazil.  The  distin- 
guished party  of  men  or  science  who  have  recently 
Ted  our  country  to  make  a  scientific  exploration  of 
the  natural  history  and  rivers  and  mountain  ranges 
of  that  region,  have  received  from  the  Emperor  that 
generous  welcome  which  was  to  have  been  expected 
from  his  constant  friendship  for  the  United  States,  and 
his  well-known  zeal  in  promoting^  the  advancement 
of  knowledge.  A  hope  is  entertained  that  our  com- 
merce with  the  rich  andf  populous  countries  that  bor- 
der the  Mediterranean  Sea  may  be  largely  increased. 
Nothing  will  be  wanting,  on  the  part  of  this  Govern- 
ment, to  extend  the  protection  of  our  flag  over  the 
enterprise  of  our  fellow-citizens.  We  receive  from 
tbe  Powers  in  that  region  assurances  of  good  will ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  special  envoy  has 
brought  us  messages  of  condolence  on  the  death  of 
our  late  Chief  Magistrate  from  the  Bey  of  Tunis, 
whose  rule  includes  the  old  dominions  of  Carthage, 
on  the  African  coast. 

Our  domestic  contest,  now  happily  ended,  has  left 
some  traces  of  our  relations  witn  one  at  least  of  the 
great  maritime  Powers.  The  formal  accordance  of 
belligerent  rights  to  the  insurgent  States  was  unpre- 
cedented, andhas  not  been  justifledbv  the  issue,  ^ut 
in  the  systems  of  neutrality  pursued  by  the  Powers 
which  made  that  concession,  there  was  a  marked 
difference.  The  materials  of  war  for  the  insurgent 
States  were  furnished,  in  a  ^at  measure,  from  tho 
workshops  of  Great  Britam;  and  British  ships, 
manneMy  British  subjects,  and  prepared  for  receiv. 
ing  British  armaments,  sailed  from  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain  ir  '^ike  war  on  American  commerce,  under 
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the  shelter  of  a  oommiMion  from  the  insurgent  States. 
Those  ships,  hsTinff  once  escaped  from  British  ports, 
erer  afterward  entered  them  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  to  refit,  and  so  to  renew  their  depredations. 
The  consequences  of  this  conduct  were  most  dlsi^ 
irons  to  the  States  then  in  rebellion,  increasing  their 
desolation  and  miserj  hj  the  prolongation  of  our 
olril  ccntest.  It  had,  moreorer.  the  effect,  to  a  great 
tzten^  to  drive  the  American  flag  from  the  sea,  and 
to  transfer  much  of  our  shipping  and  our  commerce 
to  the  yerr  Power  whose  sutajects  had  created  the 
necessitj  for  such  a  change.    These  erents  took 

8 lace  before  I  was  called  to  the  administration  of 
le  €k>Temment.  The  sincere  desire  for  peace  bj 
which  I  am  animated  led  me  to  approre  the  pro- 
posal, alreadj  made,  to  submit  the  questions  which 
Lad  thus  arisen  between  the  countries  to  arbitration. 
These  questions  are  of  such  moment  thatther  must 
have  commanded  the  attention  of  the  great  Powers, 
and  are  so  interworen  with  the  peace  and  interests 
of  eyerT"  one  of  them  as  to  hare  insured  an  impartial 
decision.  I  resret  to  inform  jou  that  Great  Britain 
declined  the  arbitrament,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
Tited  us  to  the  formation  of  a  joint  commission  to 
settle  mutual  claims  between  the  two  countries,  frvm 
which  those  for  the  depredations  before  mentioned 
should  be  excluded.  The  proposition,  in  that  Terj 
unsatisfactory  form,  has  been  declined. 

The  Unitea  States  did  not  present  the  subject  as  an 
impeachment  of  the  good  faith  of  a  Power  which  was 
professing  the  most  friendly  dispositions,  but  as  in- 
yolving  questions  of  public  law,  of  which  the  settle- 
ment is  essential  to  the  peace  of  nations  ^  and,  though 
pecuniarj  reparation  to  their  injured  citizens  would 
naye  followea  incidentalljr  on  a  decision  against  Great 
Britain,  such  compensation  was  not  their  primary 
object.  They  had  a  higher  motiye,  and  it  was  in  the 
interests  of  peaoe  and  justice  to  establish  important 
principles  oflntemational  law.  The  correspondence 
will  be  placed  before  you.  The  ^und  on  which  the 
British  Minister  rests  nis  iustifloation  is,  substantially, 
that  the  municipal  law  or  a  nation,  and  the  domestic 
interpretations  of  that  law,  are  the  measure  of  its  dutj 
as  a  neutral ;  and  I  fieel  bound  to  declare  mj  opinion, 
before  jou  and  before  the  world,  that  that  justification 
cannot  be  sustained  before  the  tribunal  of  nations. 
At  the  same  time  I  do  not  adyise  to  any  present  at- 
tempt at  redress  bj  acts  of  legislation.  For  the  fu- 
ture, friendship  between  the  two  countries  must  rest 
on  the  basis  of  mutual  Justice. 

From  the  moment  of'^the  establishment  of  our  free 
Constitution,  the  ciyilized  world  has  been  conyulsed 
by  reyolutions  in  the  interests  of  democracy  or  of 
monarchy;  but  through  all  those  reyolutions  the 
United  States  haye  wisely  and  firmly  refused  to  be- 
come propagandists  of  republioanism.  It  is  the  only 
goyernment  suited  to  our  condition;  but  we  haye 
neyer  sought  to  impose  it  on  others;  and  we  haye 
oonsistently  followed  the  adyice  of  Washin^n  to 
recommend  it  only  by  the  careful  preseryation  and 
prudent  use  of  the  olessing.  During  all  Uie  interyen- 
ing  period  the  policy  of  European  Powers  and  of  the 
United  States  nas,  on  the  whole,  been  harmonious. 
Twice,  indeed,  rumors  of  the  inyasion  of  some  parts 
of  America,  in  the  interest  of  monarchy,  have  pre- 
vailed ;  twice  my  predecessors  have  haa  occasion  to 
announce  the  views  of  this  nation  in  respect  to  such 
interference.  On  both  occasions  the  remonstrance 
of  the  United  States  was  respected,  from  a  deep  con- 
viction, on  the  part  of  European  governments,  that 
the  system  of  non-interference  and  mutual  absti- 
nence of  propagandism  was  the  true  rule  for  the  two 
hemispheres,  since  those  times  we  have  advanced 
in  wealth  and  power ;  but  we  retain  the  same  purpose 
to  leave  the  nations  of  Europe  to  choose  their  own 
dynasties  and  form  their  own  systems  of  government. 
This  consistent  moderation  may  justly  demand  a  cor- 
responding moderation.  We  should  regarflfit  as  a 
great  calamity  to  ourselves,  to  the  cause  of  good  gov- 
ernment, and  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  should  any 


European  Power  challenge  the  American  people,  as 
it  were,  to  the  defence  of  republicanism  against  foragm 
interferenoe.  We  cannot  foresee  and  are  unwil^g 
to  consider  what  opportunities  mi^t  present  than» 
selves,  what  oombinations  might  oner  to  protect  our- 
selves against  desi^s  inimi^  to  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  Umted  States  desire  to  act  in  the  fu- 
ture as  they  have  ever  acted  heretofore ;  they  never 
will  be  driven  from  that  course  but  by  the  agmssioa 
of  European  Powers ;  and  we  rely  on  the  wi^un  and 
Justice  of  those  Powers  to  respect  the  system  of  non- 
interference which  has  so  long  been  sanctioiied  by 
time,  and  which,  by  its  good  results,  has  approved 
itself  to  both  continents. 

The  correspondence  between  the  United  States  snd 
France,  in  reference  to  questions  which  have  becone 
subjects  of  discussion  between  the  fwo  govemmeots^ 
will,  at  a  proper  time,  be  laid  before  Congress. 

When,  on  the  organisation  of  our  QovemmeBtj 
under  the  Constitution,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  delivered  his  inaugural  address  to  the  tipo 
Houses  of  Congress,  he  said  to  them,  and  through 
them  to  the  country  and  to  mankind,  that  '*  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  saored  fire  of  liberty  and  the  destiny 
of  the  republican  model  of  government  are  justly 
considered  as  deeply,  perhaps  as  finally  staked  on  im 
experiment  intrusted  to  the  American  people."  And 
the  House  of  Representatives  answered  Washing^ 
by  the  voice  of  Madison :  "  We  adore  the  inviabis 
hand  which  has  led  the  American  people  throush  so 
many  difficulties,  to  cherish  a  conscious  ren>onaiEiIity 
for  the  destiny  of  republican  liberty."  More  than 
seventy-six  years  have  glided  away  since  these  words 
were  spoken;  the  United  States  have  passed  throudi 
severer  trials  than  were  foreseen ;  and  now,  at  this 
new  epoch  of  our  existence  as  one  nation,  with  our 
Union  purified  bv sorrows,  and  strensthened  by  con- 
fiict,  and  establisned  by  the  virtue  ofthe  people,  the 
greatness  of  the  occasion  invites  us  once  more  to  re- 

Eeat,  with  solemnity,  the  pledges  of  our  fisthers  to 
old  ourselves  answerable  Wore  our  fellow-men  for 
the  success  of  the  republican  form  of  government. 
Experience  has  provea  its  sufficiency  in  peace  and  in 
war ;  it  has  vindicated  its  authority  through  dan|^ers 
and  afflictions,  and  sodden  and  tenible  emergencies, 
which  would  have  crushed  any  system  that  fa^  been 
less  firmly  fixed  in  the  heart  of  the  people. 

At  the  inauguration  of  Washington  the  foreign  r^ 
lations  of  the  country  were  few,  and  its  trade  was 
repressed  by  hostile  regulations;  now  all  the  dvil- 
ized  nations  of  the  globe  welcome  our  commeroOjaod 
their  Governments  profess  toward  us  amity.  Then 
our  country  felt  its  way  hesitatingly  along  an  untried 
path,  with  States  so  httle  bound  together  by  rapid 
means  of  communication  as  to  be  hardly  knovrn  to 
one  another,  and  with  historic  traditions  extending 
over  rerj  few  years ;  now  intercourse  between  the 
States  is  swift  and  intimate ;  the  experience  of  cen- 
turies has  been  crowded  into  a  few  generationa,  and 
has  created  an  intense,  indestructible  nationality. 
Then  our  jurisdiotion  did  not  reach  beyond  the  in- 
convenient boundaries  of  the  territory  which  had 
achieved  independence ;  now  through  cessions  of 
lands,  first  colonized  by  Spain  and  France,  the  coun- 
try has  acquired  a  more  complex  character,  and  has 
for  its  natural  limits  the  cham  of  lakes,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  on  the  east  and  west  the  two  great 
oceans.  Other  nations  were  wasted  by  civil  wars  for 
ages  before  they  could  establish  for  themselves  the 
necessary  degree  of  unity  ;  the  Latent  conviction 
that  our  form  of  government  is  the  best  ever  baown 
to  the  world,  has  enabled  us  to  emerge  from  ciril 
war  within  four  years,  with  a  complete  vindication 
of  the  constitutional  authority  of  tne  General  Gov- 
ernment, and  with  our  local  liberties  and  State  intti> 
tutions  unimpaired. 

The  throngs  of  emigrants  that  crowd  to  our  shores 
are  witnesses  of  the  confidence  of  all  peoj^e  in  our 
permanence.  Here  is  the  gpreat  land  of  nree  labor, 
where  industry  is  blessed  with  unexampled  reward 
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and  the  bread  of  the  working^an  is  sweetened  bj 
ttie  eoDscioosness  that  the  caase  of  the  countr^r  "  is 
his  own  came,  his  own  safetj,  his  own  di^nitj." 
Here  ererj  one  enjoys  the  free  use  of  his  facalties  and 
the  choice  of  actirily  as  a  natural  ri^ht.  Here,  under 
the  combined  influence  of  a  fruitful  soil,  genial 
climes,  and  happv'  institutions,  population  has  in- 
creased fifteen-told  within  a  centurj.  Here,  throuffh 
the  easy  development  of  boundless  resources,  wealth 
has  increased  with  two-fold  greater  rapidity  than 
numbers,  so  that  we  hare  become  secure  against  the 
financial  Ticissitudes  of  other  countries,  and.  alike 
in  business  and  in  opinion,  are  oelf-centrea  and 
truly  independent.  Here  more  and  more  care  is 
given  to  provide  education  for  every*  one  bom  on 
our  soil.  Here  reli^on,  released  from  political  con- 
nection with  the  civil  government,  reinses  to  sub- 
serve the  craft  of  statesmen,  and  becomes,  in  its  in- 
dependence, the  spiritual  life  of  the  people.  Here 
toleration  is  extended  to  every  opinion,  in  the  quiet 
certainty  that  truth  needs  only  a  fair  field  to  secure 
the  victory.  Here  the  human  mind  goes  forth  un- 
shackled m  the  pursuit  of  science,  to  collect  stores 
of  knowledge  and  acquire  an  ever-increasing  mastery 
over  the  forces  of  Nature.  Here  the  national  domain 
is  offered  and  held  in  millions  of  separate  freeholds, 
so  that  our  fellow-citizens,  beyond  the  occupants  of 
anj  other  part  of  the  earth,  constitute  in  reality  a 
people.  Here  exists  the  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment; and  that  form  of  government,  by  the  confes- 
sion of  European  statesmen,  **  gives  a  power  of  which 
no  other  form  is  capable,  b^ause  it  incorporates 
every  man  with  the  State,  and  arouses  every  thing 
that  Delon^s  to  the  soul." 

Where,  in  past  history,  does  a  parallel  exist  to  the 
public  happiness  which  is  within  the  reach  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  ?  Where,  in  any  part  of 
the  ^lobe,  can  institutions  be  found  so  suited  to  their 
habits  or  so  entitled.to  their  love  as  their  own  free 
Oonstitution  ?  Every  one  of  them,  then,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  land  he  has  his  home,  must  wish  its  per- 
petuity. Who  of  them  will  not  now  acknowleaee, 
m  the  words  of  Washington,  that  "every  step  oy 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  advanced 
to  the  character  of  an  independent  nation,  seems  to 
have  been  distinguished  by  some  token  of  Providen- 
tial agencv "  ?  Who  will  not  join  with  me  in  the 
prayer,  that  the  invisible  hand  which  has  led  us 
througn  the  clouds  that  gloomed  around  our  path, 
will  so  guide  us  onward  to  a  perfect  restoration  of 
fratemu  affection,  that  we  of  this  day  may  be  able 
to  transmit  our  g^eat  inheritance  of  State  govern- 
ments in  all  their  rights,  of  the  Oeneral  Government 
in  its  whole  constiTutional  vigor,  to  our  posterity, 
and  they  to  theirs  through  countless  generations  ? 
ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

WcuhingtoTi,  Dec.  4, 1866. 


Message  of  Jkffersox  Davis  to  the  Congress 
at  JRiehmondf  March  13,  1865. 

To  the  SenaU  and  Ifovse  of  H^eserUatives 

qf  the  ConftderaU  States  of  America  : 
When  informed  on  Thursday  last  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  Congress  to  adjourn  sine  die  on  the  en- 
suing Saturday,  1  deemed  it  my  duty  to  request  a 
postponement  of  the  acyoumment^  in  order  that  I 
might  submit,  for  your  consideration,  certain  mat- 
ters ofpublio  interest,  which  are  now  laid  before 
you.    When  that  request  was  made,  the  most  im- 

5 ortant  measures  that  had  occupied  Vour  attention 
uring  the  session  had  not  been  so  far  advanced  as 
to  be  submitted  for  Executive  action,  and  the  state 
of  the  country  had  been  so  materially  affected  by  the 
events  of  the  last  four  months  as  to  evince  the  neces- 
sit/  of  further  and  more  energetic  legislation  than 
was  contemplated  in  November  last. 

Cor  country  is  now  environed  with  perils  which 
it  ig  our  du^  calmly  to  contemplate.    Thus  alone 


can  the  measures  necessary  to  avert  threatened  ca- 
lamities be  wisely  devised  and  efficiently  enforced. 

Recent  military  operations  of  the  enemy  have  been 
successful  in  the  capture  of  some  of  our  seaports,  in 
interrupting  some  of  our  lines  of  communication, 
and  in  devastating  large  districts  of  our  country. 
These  events  have  nad  uie  natural  effect  of  encour- 
ajnng  our  foes  and  dispiriting  many  of  our  people. 
The  capital  of  the  Confederate  States  is  now  threat- 
ened, and  is  in  greater  danger  than  it  has  heretofore 
been  during  the  war.  The  fact  is  stated  without  re- 
serve or  concealment,  as  due  to  the  people  whose 
servants  we  are,  and  in  whose  courage  and  constancy 
entire  trust  is  reposed ;  as  due  to  you,  in  whose  wis- 
dom and  resolute  spirit  the  people  have  confided  for 
the  adoption  of  the  measures  required  to  guard  them 
fh>m  threatened  perils. 

While  stating  to  you  that  our  country  is  in  danger, 
I  desire  also  to  state  my  deliberate  conviction  that  it 
is  within  our  power  to  avert  the  calamities  which 
menace  us,  ana  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  sacred 
cause  for  which  so  much  sacrifice  has  been  made,  so 
much  suffering  endured^  so  many  precious  lives  have 
been  lost.  This  result  is  to  be  obtained  by  fortitude, 
hj  courage,  by  constancv  in  enduring  the  sacrifices 
stiU  needed ;  in  a  word,  by  the  prompt  and  resolute 
devotion  of  the  whole  resources  of  men  and  money 
in  the  Confederacy  to  the  achievement  of  our  liber- 
ties and  independence. 

The  measures  now  required,  to  be  successful, 
should  be  prompt.  Long  deliberation  and  protracted 
debate  over  important  measures  are  not  only  natural, 
but  laudable,  in  representative  assemblies  under  or 
dinary  circumstances ;  but  in  moments  of  danger, 
when  action  becomes  urgent,  the  dela^  thus  caused 
is  itself  a  new  source  of  peril.  Thus  it  has  unfor- 
tunately happened  that  some  of  the  measures  passed 
hj  you  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  my  message  of  November  last,  have  been 
so  retarded  as  to  lose  much  %f  their  value,  or  have, 
for  the  same  reason,  been  abandoned  after  being  ma- 
tured, because  no  longer  applicable  to  our  altered 
condition ;  and  others  have  not  been  brought  under 
examination.  In  making  these  remarks,  it  is  far 
frt>m  my  intention  to  amibute  the  loss  of  time  to 
any  other  causes  than  those  inherent  in  deliberative 
assemblies,  but  only  urgently  to  recommend  prompt 
action  upon  the  measures  now  submitted. 

We  need,  for  carrying  on  the  war  successfullv, 
men  and  supplies  for  the  army.  We  have  both  witn- 
in  our  counti^  sufiicient  to  attain  success. 

To  obtain  the  supplies  it  is  necessary  to  protect 

S reductive  districts^  guard  our  lines  of  communica- 
ion  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  our  forces ;  and 
hence  it  results,  that  with  a  large  augmentation  m 
the  number  of  men  in  the  army,  the  facility  of  sup- 
plying the  troops  would  be  greater  than  with  our  re- 
cent reduced  strength. 

For  the  purchase  of  supplies  now  required,  espe- 
cially for  the  armies  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
the  treasury  must  be  provided  with  means,  and  a 
modification  in  the  impressment  law  is  required.  It 
has  been  ascertained,  by  examination,  that  we  have 
within  our  reach  a  sufficiency  of  what  is  most  needed 
for  the  armjr,  and  without  having  recourse  to  the 
ample  provision  existing  in  those  parts  of  the  Con- 
federacy with  which  our  communication  has  been 
partially  interrupted  by  hostile  operations.  But  in 
some  districts  from  which  supplies  are  to  be  drawn 
the  inhabitants,  bein^  either  within  the  enemy's  lines 
or  in  very  close  proximity,  are  unable  to  make  use 
of  Confederate  treasury  notes  for  the  purchase  of 
articles  of  prime  necessity ;  and  it  is  necessary  that, 
to  some  extent,  coin  be  paid,  in  order  to  obtain  sup- 

Slies.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  Congress 
evise  the  means  for  making  available  the  coin  with- 
in the  Confederacy  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
army.  The  officers  of  the  supply  departments  re- 
port that,  with  two  millions  of^ dollars  in  coin,  the 
armies  in  Yiiginia  and  North  Carolina  can  be  amply 
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Bopplied  for  the  remainder  of  the  yearj  uid  the 
knowledge  of  this  fitct  shonld  suffice  to  inaare  the 
adoption  of  the  measores  necessarj  to  obtain  this 
mooerate  snm. 

The  impressment  law,  as  it  now  exists,  prohibits 
the  pablic  officers  firom  impressing  supplies  without 
making  payment  of  the  Tarnation  at  the  time  of  im- 
pressment. The  limit  fixed  for  the  issue  of  treasury 
notes  has  been  nearlr  reached,  and  the  Treasury 
cannot  easily  furnish  tne  fhnds  necessary  for  proinpi 
payment ;  while  the  law  for  raising  rerenue,  which 
would  hare  afforded  means  for  diminishing,  if  not 
remoTing,  this  difficulty,  was  unfortunately  delayed 
for  sereral  months,  and  has  just  been  signed.  In 
this  condition  of  things  it  is  impossible  to  supply 
the  army,  although  ample  stores  may  exist  in  the 
country,  whenerer  the  owners  refuse  to  gire  credit 
to  the  public  offiiber.  It  is  necessary  Uiat  this  re- 
striction on  the  power  of  impressment  be  removed. 
The  power  is  admitted  to  be  objectionable,  liable  to 
abuse,  and  unec[ual  in  its  operation  on  inoiTiduals ; 
yet  all  these  objections  must  yield  to  absolute  neces- 
sity. It  is  also  sngsested  that  the  system  of  yalua- 
tion  now  establishea  ought  to  be  radicimy  changed. 
The  legislation  requires,  in  such  cases  of  impress- 
ment, Uiat  the  market  price  be  paid ;  but  there  is 
really  no  market  price  in  many  cases,  and  then  Tal- 
aation  is  made  arbitrarily  and  in  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency. The  result  is,  that  the  most  extravagant 
prices  are  fixed,  such  as  no  one  expects  ever  to  be 
paid  in  coin.  None  belicTe  that  the  Goremment 
can  erer  redeem  in  coin  the  obligation  to  pay  fifty 
dollars  a  bushel  for  com.  or  seven  hundred  dolUrs  a 
barrel  for  flour.  It  would  seem  to  be  more  just  and 
appropriate  to  estimate  the  supplies  impressed  at 
their  ralne  in  coin,  to  gire  the  obligation  of  the  Gor- 
emment for  the  payment  of  the  price  in  coin,  with 
reasonable  interest;  or,  at  the  option  of  the  creditor, 
to  retum  in  kind  the  wheat  and  com  impressed,  with 
a  reasonable  interest,  aAo  ^yable  in  kind ;  and  to 
make  the  obligations  thus  issued  reoeiTable  for  all 
payments  due  in  coin  to  the  Government.  What- 
ever be  the  value  attached  by  Congress  to  these  sug- 
gestions, it  is  hoped  that  there  wui  be  no  hesitation 
m  so  changing  the  law  as  to  render  it  possible  to 
supply  the  army  in  case  of  necessity  for  the  impress- 
ment of  provisions  for  that  purpose. 

The  measure  adopted  to  raise  revenue,  though 
liberal  in  its  provisions,  being  clearlv  inadequate  to 
meet  the  arrear  of  debt  and  current  expenditures, 
some  degree  of  embarrassment  in  the  mana^ment 
of  the  finances  must  continue  to  be  felt.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  I  think,  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  a  tax  on  agricultural 
income  equal  to  the  augmented  tax  on  other  in- 
comes, payable  in  treasury  notes,  was  reiected  by 
Congress.  This  tax  would  have  contributed  mate- 
rially to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  provisions  and 
diminish  the  necessity  that  is  now  felt  for  a  supply 
of  com. 

The  measures  passed  by  Congress  during  the  ses- 
sion for  recruiting  the  army  ana  supplying  the  addi- 
tional force  needed  for  the  public  defence  have  been, 
in  my  judgment,  insufficient,  and  I  am  impelled  by 
a  profound  conviction  of  duty,  and  stimulated  by  a 
sense  of  the  perils  which  surround  our  country,  to 
urge  upon  you  additional  legislation  upon  this 
subject 

The  bill  for  employing  negroes  for  soldiers  has  not 
yet  reached  me^  though  the  printed  journals  of  your 
proceedings  inform  me  of  its  passage.  Much  benefit 
is  anticipated  from  this  measure,  though  far  less 
than  would  have  resulted  from  its  adoption  at  an 
earlier  date,  so  as  to  afford  time  for  their  organ- 
ization and  instraction  during  the  winter  months. 

The  bill  for  diminishing  tne  number  of  exempts 
has  just  been  made  the  subject  of  a  special  message, 
and  its  provisions  are  such  as  would  add  no  strength 
to  the  army.  The  recommendation  to  abolish  all 
class  exemptions  has  not  met  your  favor,  although 


still  deemed  by  me  a  valuable  and  important  meas* 
ure ;  and  the  number  of  men  exempted  by  a  new 
clause  in  the  act  thus  passed  is  believed  to  be  quite 
equal  to  that  of  those  whose  exemption  is  revoked. 
A  law  of  a  few  lines  repealing  all  class  exemptions 
would  not  only  streng^then  theTorces  in  the  fiell  bat 
be  still  more  beneficial  by  abating  the  natural  dis- 
content and  iealousy  created  in  the  army  by  the  ex- 
istence of  classes  privileged  bv  law  to  remain  in 
places  of  safety  while  their  fellow-citizens  are  ex- 
posed in  the  trenches  and  the  field. 

The  measure  most  needed,  however,  at  the  present 
time,  for  affording  an  effisctive  increase  to  aoar  mili- 
tary strength,  is  a  ^neral  militia  law,  such  as  the 
Constitution  tftathonzes  Congress  to  pass  by  granting 
to  it  power  "to  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and 
disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing  sucu  part 
of.  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of^the 
Confederate   States,"  and  the  further  power  "to 

Erovide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  fbe 
tws  of  the  Confederate  States,  suppress  insurrec- 
tions, and  repel  invasions."  The  necessity  for  the 
exercise  of  this  power  can  never  exist  if  not  in  the 
circumstances  tnat  now  surround  us.  The  security 
of  the  States  against  any  encroachment  by  the  C-cn- 
federate  Government  is  amply  provided  for  by  the 
Constitution,  by  **  reserving  to  the  States,  re^^ect- 
ivel^,  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  au- 
thority of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  disd- 
pline  prescribed  by  Congress." 

A  law  is  needed  to  prescribe  not  only  how,  and  of 
what  persons,  the  militia  are  to  be  organized,  but  to 
provide  the  mode  of  calling  them  out.  If  instances 
oe  re<iuired  to  show  the  necessity  of  such  general 
law,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that,  in  one  case,  I 
have  been  informed  hj  the  governor  of  a  State  thst 
the  law  does  not  permit  him  to  call  the  militia  from 
one  county  for  service  in  another ;  so  that  a  single 
brigade  of  the  enemy  could  traverse  the  State,  and 
devastate  each  county  in  turn,  without  any  power 
on  the  part  of  the  Executive  to  use  the  miUtia  for 
effective  defence :  while  in  another  State  the  Exec- 
utive refused  to  allow  the  militia  "  to  be  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  Confederate  States,"  in  the  absence 
of  a  law  for  that  purpose. 

I  have  heretofore,  in  a  confidential  message  to  the 
two  Houses,  stated  the  fiicts  which  induct  me  to 
consider  it  necessary  that  the  privilege  of  the  writ 
of  habeat  eorput  should  be  suspended.  The  conric- 
tion  of  the  necessity  of  this  measure  has  become 
deeper  as  the  events  of  the  struggle  hare  been  de- 
veloped. Congress  has  not  concurred  with  me  la 
opinion.  It  is  my  duty  to  say  that  the  time  has  sr- 
nved  when  the  suspension  or  tiie  writ  is  not  simply 
advisable  and  expedient,  but  almost  indispensable  to 
the  successful  conduct  of  the  war.  On  Congress 
must  rest  the  responsibility  of  declining  to  exercise 
a  power  conferred  by  the  Constitution  as  a  means  of 
public  safety,  to  be  used  in  periods  of  national  peril 
resulting  from  foreign  invasion.  If  our  present  cir- 
cumstances are  not  such  as  were  contemplated  when 
this  power  was  conferred,  I  confess  myself  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  any  contingency  in  which  this  clause  of  the  • 
Constitution  will  not  remain  a  dead  letter. 

With  the  prompt  adoption  of  the  measures  above 
recommended,  and  the  united  and  hearty  codp^ntion 
of  Congress  and  the  people  in  the  execution  of  the 
laws  and  defence  of  tne  country,  we  may  enter  upon 
the  present  campaign  with  chemhl  c<nmdence  in  the 
result.  And  who  can  doubt  the  continued  existence 
of  that  spirit  and  fortitude  in  the  people,  and  of  that 
'constancy  under  reverses  which  alone  are  needed  to 
render  our  triumph  secure  ?  What  other  resource  re- 
mains available  but  the  undying,  unconquerable  re- 
solve to  be  free  f  It  has  become  certain,  oeyond  all 
doubt  or  question,  that  we  must  continue  this  strag- 
gle to  a  successful  issue,  or  must  make  abject  and 
unconditional  submission  to  such  terms  as  it  fb«U 
please  the  conqueror  to  impose  on  us  after  our  sur- 
render.   If  a  possible  doubt  could  exist  after  th» 
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conference  between  onr  commissioDers  and  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, as  recently  reported  to  you,  it  would  be  dis- 
pelled by  a  recent  occurrence,  of  which  it  is  proper 
yon  should  be  informed. 

Congress  will  remember  that,  in  the  conference 
above  referred  to,  our  commissioners  were  informed 
that  the  GoTemment  of  the  United  States  would  not 
enter  into  any  agreement  or  treaty  whatever  with 
the  Confederate  states,  nor  with  any  single  State ; 
and  that  the  only  possible  mode  of  obtaining  peace 
was  b;jr  laving  down  our  arms,  disbanding  our  forces, 
and  yielding  unconditional  obedience  to  the  laws  or 
the  United  States,  including  those  passed  for  the 
confiscation  of  our  property  and  the  constitutional 
amendment  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It  will  fur- 
ther be  remetnbered  that  Mr.  Lincoln  declared  that 
the  only  terms  on  which  hostilfties  could  cease  were 
those  stated  in  his  message  of  December  last,  in 
which  we  were  informed,  Uiat  in  the  event  of  our 
pemtent  submission,  he  would  temper  justice  with 
mercy,  and  that  the  question  whether  we  would  be 
governed  as  dependent  territories,  or  permitted  to 
have  a  representation  in  their  Congress,  was  one  on 
which  he  could  promise  nothing,  out  which  would 
be  decided  by  their  Congress  after  our  submission 
bad  been  accepted. 

It  has  not,  nowever,  been  hitherto  stated  to  vou 
that  in  the  course  of  the  conference  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, a  suggestion  was  made  by  one  of  our  commis- 
sioners that  the  objections  entertained  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  treating  with  the  Government  of  the  Confederacv, 
or  with  any  separate  State,  might  be  avoided  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  usual  mode  of  negotiating  through 
commissioners^  or  other  diplomatic  agents,  the 
method  sometimes  employed,  of  a  milita^  conven- 
tion, to  be  entered  into  by  the  commanding  generals 
of  the  armies  of  the  two  belligerents.  This,  he  ad- 
mitted, was  a  power  possessed  by  him,  though  it 
was  not  thought  commensurate  with  all  the  ques- 
tions involved.  As  he  did  not  accept  the  suggestion 
when  made,  he  was  afterwards  requested  to  recon- 
sider his  conclusion  upon  the  subject  of  a  suspension 
of  hostilities,  which  he  agreed  to  do,  but  said  that 
he  bad  maturelv  considered  of  the  plan,  and  had  de- 
termined that  it  could  not  be  done. 

Subsequently,  however,  an  interview  with  General 
Longstrcet  was  asked  for  by  General  Ord,  command- 
ing the  enemy's  Army  of  the  James,  during  which 
General  Longstreet  was  informed  by  him  that  there 
was  a  possibility  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  a^ust- 
ment  of  the  present  unhappy  difSculties  bv  means 
of  a  military  convention,  and  that  if  General  Lee  de- 
sired an  interview  on  the  subject  it  would  not  be 
declined,  provided  General  Lee  had  authority  to  act. 
This  communication  was  supposed  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  the  suggestion  referred  to,  and  General 
Lee,  according  to  instructions,  wrote  to  General 
Grant,  on  the  2d  of  this  month,  proposing  to  meet 
him  for  conference  on  the  subject,  and  stating  that 
he  was  vested  with  the  requisite  authority.  General 
Grant's  reply  stated  that  he  had  no  authority  to  ac- 
cede to  the  proposed  conference ;  that  his  powers 
extended  only  to  making  a  convention  on  subjects 
purely  of  a  military  character,  and  that  General 
Ord  could  only  have  meant  that  an  interview  would 
not  be  reftised  on  any  subject  on  which  he  (General 
Grant)  had  the  right  to  act. 

It  thus  appears  that  neither  with  the  Confederate 
authorities,  nor  the  authorities  of  any  State,  nor 
through  the  conmianding  generals,  will  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  treat  or  make  any  terms 
or  agreement  whatever  for  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. There  remains  then  for  as  no  choice  but  to 
continue  this  contest  to  a  final  issue ;  for  the  people 
of  the  Confederacy  can  bo  but  little  known  to  him 
who  supposes  it  possible  they  would  ever  consent  to 
purchase,  at  the  cost  of  degradation  and  slavery, 
permission  to  live  in  a  country  garrisoned  by  their 
own  negroes  and  governed  by  officers  sent  oy  the 
eonqueror  to  rule  over  them. 


Having  thus  fiiUy  placed  before  you  the  infonn»> 
tion  requisite  to  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  state  of 


the  country,  the  dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed, 
and  the  measures  of  legislation  needed  for  averting 
them,  it  remains  for  me  but  to  invoke  your  attention 
to  the  consideration  of  those  means  by  which,  above 
all  others,  we  may  hope  to  escape  the  calamities  that 
would  result  from  our  failure.  Prominent,  above  all 
others,  is  the  necessity  for  earnest  and  cordial  co- 
operation between  all  departments  of  government. 
State  and  Confederate,  and  all  eminent  citizens 
throughout  the  Confederacy.  To  you  especially,  as 
Senators  and  Representatives,  do  the  people  look 
for  encouragement  and  counsel.  To  your  action, 
not  only  in  legislative  halls,  but  in  your  homes,  will 
their  eyes  be  turned  for  the  example  of  what  is  be- 
fitting men  who,  by  willing  sacrifices  on  the  altar 
of  freedom,  show  that  thev  are  worthy  to  enjoy  its 
blessings.  I  feel  full  confidence  that  you  will  con- 
cur with  me  in  the  conviction  that  vour  pubHo  duties 
will  not  be  ended  when  you  shall  have  closed  the 
legislative  labors  of  the  session,  but  that  your  voice 
will  be  heard  cheering  and  encouraging  the  people 
to  that  persistent  fortitude  which  they  have  hitherto 
displayed,  and  animating  them  by  the  manifestation 
of  that  sebene  confidence  wbicn,  in  moments  of 
publid  danger,  is  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
patriot,  who  derives  couraee  firom  his  devotion  to  his 
country's  destiny,  and  is  tnus  enabled  to  inspire  the 
like  courage  in  others. 

Thus  umted  in  a  common  and  holy  canse,  rising 
above  all  selfish  considerations,  renaering  all  our 
means  and  faculties  tributary  to  the  country's  wel- 
fare, let  us  bow  submissively  to  the  Divine  will,  and 
reverently  invoke  the  blessing  of  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, that  as  He  protected  anaguided  our  sires  when 
struggling  in  a  similar  cause,  so  He  will  enable  us  to 
guara  safely  our  altars  and  firesides,  and  maintain 
inviolate  the  political  rights  which  we  inherited. 
JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

Richmond,  March  18, 1865. 


Report  of  Lieutenant- General  U.  S.  Grant, 
of  the  operations  of  the  Afmiee  of  the  United 
States  during  the  years  1864-'65. 

HbADQUABTIBS  ABIOCS  of  the  UlfTTED  STATES,  ) 

WAsnntoTON,  D.  CL,  Jaly  22,  ISCdi.     ) 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  re- 

gort  of  the  operations  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
tates  from  the  date  of  my  appointment  to  command 
the  same : 

From  an  early  period  in  the  rebellion  I  had  been 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  active  and  continuous 
operations  of  all  the  troops  that  could  be  brought 
into  the  field,  regardless  of  season  and  weather, 
were  necessary  to  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war. 
The  resources  of  the  enemy  and  his  numerical 
stren^  were  far  inferior  to  ours ;  but  as  an  offset 
to  this,  we  had  a  vast  territory  with  a  population 
hostile  to  the  Government,  to  garrison,  and  long 
lines  of  river  and  railroad  communications  to  pro- 
tect, to  enable  us  to  supply  the  operating  armies. 

The  armies  in  the  East  and  West  acted  independ- 
ently and  without  concert,  like  a  balky  team,  no  two 
ever  pulUng  together,  enabling  the  enemy  to  use  to 
great  advantage  his  interior  lines  of  communication 
for  transporting  troops  fh>m  East  to  West,  reinforc- 
ing the  army  most  vigorously  pressed,  and  to  fur- 
lough large  numbers,  during  seasons  of  inactivity  on 
our  part,  to  go  to  tneir  homes  and  do  the  work  of 
producing  for  the  support  of  their  armies.  It  was  a 
question  whether  our  numerical  strength  and  re- 
sources were  not  more  than  balanced  by  these  dis- 
advantages and  the  enemy's  superior  position. 

i^om  the  first,  I  was  firm  in  the  conviction  that 
no  peace  could  be  had  that  would  bo  stable  and  con- 
ducive to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  both  Kortb 
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and  South,  until  the  militaiy  power  of  the  rebellion 
was  entirelj  broken. 

I  therefore  determined,  first,  to  use  the  greatest 
number  of  troops  practicable  against  the  armed 
force  of  the  enem  j ;  preTenting  him  from  using  the 
same  force  at  different  seasons  aniost  first  one  and 
then  another  of  our  armies,  and  the  possibility  of 
repose  for  refitting  and  producing  necessary  supplies 
for  carrying  on  resistance.  Second,  to  hammer  con- 
tiouously  against  the  armed  force  of  the  enemy  and 
his  resources,  until  by  mere  attrition,  if  in  no  other 
way,  there  should  be  nothing  left  to  him  but  an 
equal  submission  with  the  loyiu  section  of  our  com- 
mon  country  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Und. 

These  riews  have  been  kept  constantly  in  mind, 
and  orders  ffiTen  and  campaigns  made  to  carry  them 
out  Whether  they  ml^ht  hare  been  better  m  con- 
ception and  execuuon  is  for  the  people,  who  mourn 
the  loss  of  friends  fallen,  and  who  hare  to  par  the 
pecuniary  cost,  to  sar.  All  I  can  say  u,  that  what  I 
hare  done  has  been  done  conscientiously,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  and  in  what  I  conceived  to  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  whole  country. 

At  the  date  when  this  report  begins  the  situation 
of  the  contending  forces  was  about  as  follows :  The 
Mississippi  Rirer  was  strongly  earrisoned  by  Federal 
troops  from  St  Louis,  Missouri,  to  its  mouth. '  The 
Une  of  the  Arkansas  was  also  held,  thus  giving  us 
armed  possession  of  all  west  of  the  Mississippi,  north 
of  that  stream.  A  few  points  in  southern  Louisiana, 
not  remote  from  the  river,  were  held  by  us,  together 
with  a  small  garrison  at  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Orande.  All  the  balance  of  the  vast  territory 
of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  was  in  the  al- 
most undisputed  possession  of  the  enemy,  with  an 
army  of  probably  not  less  than  80,000  effective  men 
that  could  have  been  brought  into  the  field  had  there 
been  sufficient  opposition  to  have  brought  them  out. 
The  kt-^UoM  poUcy  had  demoraused  this  force  so 
much  that  probably  little  more  than  one-half  of  it  was 
ever  present  in  garrison  at  any  one  time.  But  the 
one-half,  or  40,0^  men,  with  the  bands  of  guerrillas 
scattered  through  Missouri.  Arkansas,  and  along  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  the  disloyal  character  of  much 
of  the  population!  compelled  the  use  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  troops  to  keep  navigation  open  on  the  river, 
and  to  protect  the  loyal  people  to  the  west  of  it  To 
the  east  of  the  Mississippi  we  held  substantially  with 
the  lino  of  the  Tennessee  and  Holston  Rivers,  run- 
ning eastward  to  include  nearly  all  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  South  of  Chattanooga  a  small  foothold 
had  been  obtained  in  Georgia,  sufficient  to  protect 
East  Tennessee  from  incursions  from  the  enemy's 
force  at  Dalton,  Georgia.  West  Virginia  was  sub- 
stantially within  our  lines.  Virginia,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  northern  border,  toe  Potomac  River,  a 
small  area  about  the  mouth  of  James  River  covered 
by  the  troops  of  Norfolk  and  Fort  Monroe,  and  the 
territory  covered  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  lying 
along  the  Rapidan,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  ene- 
my. Alonjr  the  sea-coast  footholds  had  been  ob- 
tained at  Plymouth,  Washington,  and  Newbem,  in 
North  Carolina;  Beaufort,  Folly  and  Morris  Islands, 
Hilton  Head,  Fort  Pulaski,  and  Port  Royal,  in  South 
Carolina ;  Femandina  and  St  Augustine,  in  Florida. 
Key  West  and  Pensacola  were  also  in  our  possession, 
while  all  the  important  ports  were  blockaded  by  the 
navy.  The  accompanying  map,  a  copy  of  which  was 
sent  to  General  Sherman  and  other  commanders  in 
March,  1864,  shows  hj  red  lines  the  territory  occu- 
pied by  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1864,  while  those  in 
blue  are  the  lines  which  it  was  proposed  to  occupy. 

Behind  the  Union  lines  there  were  many  bands  of 
guerrillas  and  a  large  population  disloyal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, making  it  necessary  to  guard  every  foot  of 
road  or  river  used  in  supplying  our  armies.  In  the 
South  a  reign  of  military  despotism  prevailed,  which 
made  every  man  and  boy  capable  of  bearing  arms  a 


soldier,  and  those  who  could  not  bear  arms  in  the 
field  acted  as  provosts  for  collec^g  draerters  and 
returning  them.  This  enabled  the  enemy  to  bring 
almost  his  entire  strength  into  the  field. 

The  enemy  had  concentrated  the  bulk  of  his 
forces  east  of  the  Mississippi  into  two  armies,  com- 
manded by  Generals  R.  £.  Lee  and  J.  £.  Johnston, 
his  ablest  and  best  generals.  The  army  commanded 
by  Lee  occupied  the  south  bank  of  the  Rapidan, 
extending  frt>m  Mine  Run  westward,  strongly  in- 
trenched, covering  and  defending  Richmond,  the 
rebel  capital,  agamst  ih^  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
The  army  under  Johnston  occupied  a  stnmgly  in- 
trenched position  at  Dalton,  Geoi^gia,  corering  and 
defending  Atlanta,  Georgia,  a  place  of  great  import- 
ance as  a  railroad  centre,  agamst  the  armies  under 
Major-Cheneral  W.  T.  Sherman.  In  addition  to  these 
armies,  he  had  a  large  cavahry  force  under  Forrest, 
in  northeast  Mississinpi ;  a  considerable  force,  of  all 
arms,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  in  the  western 
part  of  Virginia  and  extreme  eastern  part  of  Tennes- 
see; and  fuso  confrt>nting  our  sea-coast  earrisons, 
and  holdiuff  blockaded  ports  where  we  had  no  foot- 
hold upon  utnd. 

These  two  armies,  and  the  cities  coyered  and  de- 
fended by  them,  were  the  main  objective  points  of 
the  campaign. 

Mi^or-C^nwal  W.  T.  Sherman^ho  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Military  Division  of  tne  Mis- 
sissippi, embraoinff  all  the  armies  and  territory  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Allegfaanies,  and  the 
Department  or  Arkansas,  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
baa  the  immediate  command  of  the  armies  operating 
against  Johnston. 

Major-General  George  G.  Meade  had  the  imme 
diate  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  from 
where  I  exercised  general  supervision  of  the  move- 
ments of  all  our  armies. 

General  Sherman  was  instructed  to  move  against 
Johnston's  army,  to  break  it  up,  and  to  go  into  the 
interior  of  the  enemy's  country  as  for  as  he  conld, 
inflicting  all  the  damage  he  could  upon  their  war  re- 
sources. If  the  enemjT  in  his  front  showed  signs  of 
joining  Lee,  to  follow  him  up  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
ability,  while  I  would  prevent  the  concentration  of 
Lee  upon  him  if  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  to  do  so.  More  specific  written  ins^c- 
tions  were  not  given,  for  the  reason  that  I  had  talked 
over  with  him  the  plans  of  the  -campaign,  and  was 
satisfied  that  he  understood  them  and  would  execute 
them  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

Major-Ckneral  N.  P.  Banks,  then  on  an  expedition 
up  Red  River  a^nst  Shreveport,  Louisiana  (which 
had  been  organixed  previous  to  my  appointment  to 
command),  was  notined  by  me  on  tne  loth  of  Marc^ 
of  the  importance  it  was  that  Shreveport  should  be 
taken  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  and  that  if  he 
found  that  the  taking  of  it  would  occupy  fixun  ten  to 
fifteen  days'  more  time  than  General  Sherman  had 

given  his  troops  to  be  absent  firom  their  command, 
e  would  send  them  back  at  the  time  specified  by 
General  Sherman,  even  if  it  led  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  main  object  of  ^e  Red  River  expedition^  for 
this  force  was  necessary  to  movements  east  of  the 
Mississippi;  that  should  his  expedition  prove  suc- 
cessful, ne  would  hold  Shrevepon  and  the  Red  River 
with  such  force  as  he  might  deem  necessary,  and  re- 
turn the  balance  of  his  troops  to  the  neiniborhood 
of  New  Orleans,  commencing  no  move  for  Uie  furtho- 
acquisition  of  territory  unless  it  was  to  make  that 
then  held  by  him  more  easily  held ;  that  it  might  be 
a  part  of  the  springy  campaign  to  moye  against  Mo- 
bile ;  that  it  certainly  would  be  if  troops  enoi^ 
could  be  obtained  to  make  it  without  emDarrassing 
other  movements ;  that  New  Orleans  would  be  the 

rsint  of  departure  for  such  an  expedition ;  also,  tiiat 
had  directed  General  Steele  to  make  a  real  move 
fr^m  Arkansas,  as  suggested  by  him  (General  Banks\ 
instead  of  a  oemonstration,  as  Steele  thought  ad- 
visable. 
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On  the  Slst  of  March,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing 
notification  and  directions,  he  vas  instructed  as 
fonows : 

let  If  Buoceasftil  In  your  expedition  aptdnst  Shrevoport, 
that  yoa  torn  over  the  defence  of  the  Bed  Hirer  to  Qeneral 
Steele  and  the  nary. 

id.  That  yon  abandon  Texas  entirely  with  the  exception 
of  your  hold  npon  the  Bio  Grande.  This  can  he  held  with 
four  thousand  men,  if  they  will  tnm  their  attention  immt^ 
dlately  to  fortifying  their  positions.  At  least  one-half  of 
the  force  required  for  this  serrlce  might  bo  taken  from  the 
colored  troops. 

8d.  By  properlv  fbrtliyine  on  the  Mississippi  Blver,  the 
furco  to  guard  it  from  Port  Hudson  to  New  Orleans  can  be 
fMlncvd  to  ten  thousand  men,  If  not  to  a  less  number.  8Iz 
thousand  more  would  then  hold  all  the  rest  of  the  terrltoiy 
necessary  to  hold  until  active  ouerations  can  again  be  ro* 
Rumed  west  of  the  river.  According  to  your  kst  return  this 
would  give  you  a  force  of  over  thirty  thousand  effective 
men  with  which  to  move  against  Mobile.  To  this  I  expect 
to  add  five  thousand  men  from  Missouri.  If  however,  you 
think  the  force  here  stated  too  small  to  hold  the  territory  re- 
garded as  necessary  to  hold  possession  of,  I  would  say  con- 
centrate at  least  twenty-five  thousand  men  of  your  present 
command  for  operations  acainst  Mobile.  With  those  and 
such  additions  as  I  can  give  you  from  elsewhere,  lose  no 
time  in  making  a  demonstration,  to  be  followed  by  an  attack 
npon  Mobile.  Two  or  m(»re  iron-clads  will  be  ordered  to  ro- 
uort  to  Admiral  Farragut  This  gives  him  a  strong  naval 
fl^t  with  which  to  cooperate.  Yon  can  make  your  own  ar- 
rangements with  the  Admiral  for  his  cooperation,  and  select 
your  own  line  of  approach.  My  own  idea  of  the  matter  is 
that  Pascagoula  soould  be  your  base,  but,  from  your  long 
service  in  the  Gulf  Department,  you  will  know  best  about 
the  matter.  It  is  Intended  that  your  movements  shall  bo 
cooperative  with  movements  elsewhere,  and  yon  cannot  now 
start  too  soon.  All  I  would  now  add  lfl>  that  you  commence 
the  eonoentration  of  your  forces  at  once.  Iroserve  a  pro- 
found secreev  of  what  you  intend  doing,  and  start  at  the 
earliest  posslole  moment. 

U.  S.  GRANT,  Llcutonant-GeneraL 

Msjor-Ocneral  N.  P.  Bauks. 

Hajor-General  Meade  was  instructed  that  Lee's 
anny  would  be  his  objective  point ;  that  wherever 
Lee  went  he  would  go  also.  For  his  movement  two 
plans  presented  themselves :  One  to  cross  the  Bap- 
idan  below  Lee,  moving  by  Ms  right  flank ;  the  other 
above,  moving  by  his  left.  Each  presented  advan- 
tages over  the  other,  with  corresponding  objections. 
By  crossing  above,  Lee  would  be  cut  oflf  from  all 
chance  of  i^oring  Bichmond  or  going  north  on  a 
raid.  But  if  we  took  this  route,  all  wo  did  would 
have  to  be  dono  whilst  the  rations  we  started  with 
held  out;  besides,  it  separated  ns  from  Butler,  so 
that  he  could  not  bo  directed  how  to  codperate.  If 
we  took  the  other  route,  Brandy  Stflttion  could  be 
osod  aa  a  base  of  supplies  until  another  was  secured 
on  the  York  or  James  Bivers.  Of  these,  however,  it 
was  decided  to  take  the  lower  route. 

The  following  letter  of  instruction  was  addressed 
to  Major-General  B.  F.  Butler : 

FoBT  MoKUOE,  Va.,  April  9. 1804. 

GnriLu.:  In  the  spring  campaign,  which  it  is  desirable 
shall  couuuenoe  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  have  couperative  action  of  all  the  armies  in  the 
ileld,  as  ikr  as  this  object  can  be  accomplished. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  unite  our  armies  Into  two  or 
three  large  ones  to  act  as  so  many  units,  owing  to  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  holding  on  to  the  territory  already  taken 
fkx»m  the  enemy.  But,  generally  speaking,  concentration  can 
be  practically  effected  by  armies  movinff  to  the  interior  of 
the  encmy^s  country  from  the  territory  thev  have  to  guard. 
By  such  movement  they  interpose  themselves  between  the 
enemy  and  the  country  to  be  guarded,  thereby  reducing  the 
nnrober  necessary  to  guard  important  points,  or  at  least  oo- 
CQpy  the  attention  of  a  part  of  the  onemv^s  force,  if  no 
groUer  object  Is  gained.  Lee^s  army  and  Richmond  being 
tbe  greater  objects  towud  which  our  attention  must  be  di- 
rected in  the  next  campalgUjit  is  desirable  to  unite  all  the 
force  we  can  against  them.  The  necessity  of  covering  Wash- 
ington with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  of  covering  your 
department  with  your  army,  makes  it  impossible  to  unite 
tbeso  fOTces  at  the  beginning  of  any  move.  I  propose,  there- 
fiire.  what  comes  nearest  this  of  any  thing  that  seems  prac- 
ticable :  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  will  act  from  its  present 
Lascs  Leo^s  army  being  the  objective  point  You  will  collect 
all  the  forces  fkom  your  command  that  can  be  spared  for  gar- 
rison duty— I  should  say  not  less  than  twenty  thousand 
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effective  men-^to  operate  on  the  south  side  of  James  River, 
Richmond  beinsr  your  objective  point  To  the  force  you 
ahready  have  will  be  added  about  ten  thousand  men  from 
South  Carolina,  under  MaJor-General  Glllmore.  who  will 
command  them  In  person.  Mt^or-General  W.  F.  Smith  ii 
ordered  to  report  to  you,  to  conmaand  the  troops  sent  Into 
the  field  from  your  own  department 

General  Glllmore  will  bo  ordered  to  report  to  yon  at  For- 
tress Monroe,  with  all  the  troops  on  transports,  dv  tbe  18th 
Instant,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable.  Should  you  not 
roooivo  notloe  by  that  time  to  move,  you  will  make  such  dts- 
iNwitlon  of  thom  and  your  other  ibroes  as  you  may  deem 
oest  calculated  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  the  real  move  to 
be  mode. 

When  you  are  notified  to  move,  take  City  Point  with  as 
much  force  as  possible.  Fortify,  or  rather  intrench,  at  once, 
and  concentnte  all  your  troops  tor  the  field  there  as  rapidly 
as  you  can.  From  City  Point  directions  cannot  be  given  at 
this  time  for  your  fruther  movements. 

The  fact  that  has  already  been  stated— that  i^  that  Rich- 
mond is  to  be  your  objective  point  and  that  there  is  to  be 
cooperation  between  your  force  and  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac—must be  your  guide.  This  indicates  the  necessity 
of  your  holding  close  to  the  south  bank  of  the  James  River 
as  you  advance.  Then,  should  the  enemy  be  f(nced  into  his 
Intrenchments  in  Richmond,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
would  follow,  and  by  means  of  transports  the  two  armies 
would  become  a  unit 

All  the  minor  details  of  your  advance  are  left  entirely  to 
your  directloiL  Ity  however,  you  think  It  practicable  to  use 
your  cavalry  south  of  vou  so  as  to  cut  the  railroad  about 
Hiok's  Ford  about  the  time  of  the  general  advance,  it  would 
be  of  immense  adtantage. 

You  will  please  forward  for  m  v  information,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  day,  all  orders,  details,  and  instructions  you  may 
give  for  the  execution  of  this  order. 

XT.  8.  GRAKT,  Lioutenant-Goneral. 

MiOor-General  B.  P.  Butlkr. 

On  the  16th,  these  instructions  were  substantially 
reiterated.  On  the  19th,  in  order  to  secure  full  co- 
operation between  his  army  and  that  of  General 
Meade,  he  was  informed  that  I  expected  him  to  move 
from  Fort  Monroe  the  same  day  that  General  Meade 
moved  from  Culpepper.  The  exact  time  I  was  to 
telegraph  him  as  soon  as  it  was  fixed,  and  that  it 
woiud  not  be  earlier  than  the  27th  of  April ;  that  it 
was  my  intention  to  fight  Leo  between  Culpepper  and 
Bichmond  if  he  would  stand.  Should  he,  however, 
fall  back  into  Richmond,  I  would  follow  up  and  moke 
a  junction  with  his  (General  Butler's)  army  on  the 
James  River;  that,  could  I  be  certain  he  would  be 
able  to  invest  Bichmond  on  the  south  side  so  as  to 
have  his  left  resting  on  the  James,  above  the  city,  I 
would  form  the  junction  there :  that  circumstances 
might  make  this  course  advisable  anyhow;  that  he 
should  use  every  exertion  to  secure  footing  aa  for  up 
the  south  side  of  the  river  as  ho  could,  and  as  soon 
OS  possible  after  the  receipt  of  orders  to  move :  that 
if  he  could  not  carry  the  city,  he  should  at  least  detain* 
as  largo  a  force  as  possible. 

In  codperation  with  the  main  movements  against 
Lee  and  Johnston,  I  was  desirous  of  using  all  other 
troops  necessarily  kept  in  departments  remote  from 
the  fields  of  immediate  operations,  and  also  those 
kept  in  the  background  ror  the  protection  of  our 
extended  lines  between  tbe  loyal  States  and  the 
armies  operating  against  them. 

A  very  considerable  force,  under  command  of 
Major-General  Sigel,  was  so  held  for  the  protectiouj 
of  West  Virginia,  and  the  frontiers  of  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania.  Whilst  these  troops  could  not  be 
withdrawn  to  distant  fields  without  exposing  the- 
North  to  invasion  bv  comparatively  small  bodies  of 
the  enemy,  they  could  act  directly  to  their  front  and- 

S'ive  better  protection  than  if  Iving  idle  in  garrison, 
y  such  movement  they  would  either  compel  the 
enemy  to  detach  largely  for  the  protection  of  his 
supplies  and  lines  of  communication,  or  he  would 
lose  them.  General  Sigel  was  therefore  directed  to 
organi2o  all  his  available  force  into  two  expeditions, 
to  move  from  Beverly  and  Charleston^  under  com- 
mand of  Generals  Ord  and  Crook,  against  the  East 
Tennessee  and  Virginia  Bailroaa.  Subsequently, 
General  Ord  having  been  relieved  at  his  own  request^ 
General  Sigel  was  instructed,  at  bis  own  suggestion^ 
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to  give  up  the  expedition  bj  Bererl j,  and  to  form 
two  colanms.  one  under  (General  Crook,  on  the  Ka- 
nawha,  namberine  about  ten  thousand  men,  and  one 
on  the  Shenandoan,  numbering  about  seren  thousand 
men.  The  one  on  the  Shenandoah  to  assemble  be- 
tween Cumberland  and  the  Shenandoah,  and  the 
Iniantrj  and  artillenr  adrance  to  Cedar  Creek  with 
such  caralrj  as  could  be  made  arailable  at  the  mo- 
ment, to  threaten  the  enemj  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  and  advance  as  far  as  possible;  while  Gen- 
eral Crook  would  take  possession  of  Lewisbnrg  with 
part  of  his  force  and  move  down  the  Tennessee  Rail- 
road, doing  as  much  damage  as  he  could,  destroying 
the  NewBiTer  bridge  and  saltworks,  at  SaltviUe.  Va. 

Owing  to  the  weather  and  bad  condition  or  the 
roads,  operations  were  delayed  until  the  1st  of  Hay, 
when,  eyerj  thing  being  in  readiness  and  the  roMs 
fayorable,  orders  were  giyen  for  a  general  moyement 
of  all  the  armies  not  later  than  the  ith  of  llaj. 

My  first  object  being  to  break  the  military  power 
of  the  rebelhon  and  capture  the  enemy's  important 
stik>ngholds,  made  me  desirous  that  General  Butler 
should  succeed  in  his  moyement  against  Biohmond, 
as  that  would  tend  more  than  any  thing  else,  unless 
it  were  the  capture  of  Lee's  arm^jr,  to  accomplish  this 
desired  result  in  the  East.  If  it  failed,  it  was  my 
determination,  by  hard  fighting,  either  to  compel  Lee 
to  retreat  or  to  so  cripple  him  that  he  could  not 
detach  a  larse  force  to  go  north  and  still  retain 
enough  for  the  defence  of  Richmond.  It  was  well 
understood,  by  both  Generals  Butler  and  Meade, 
before  starting  on  the  campaign,  that  it  was  my 
intention  to  put  both  their  armies  south  of  the  James 
River,  in  case  of  failure  to  destroy  Lee  without  it. 

Before  giving  General  Butler  his  instructions^  I 
visited  him  at  Fort  Monroe,  and  in  conversation 
pointed  out  the  apparent  importance  of  g^etting  pos- 
session of  Petersburg  and  destroying  railroad  com- 
munication as  far  south  as  possibte.  Believing,  how- 
ever, in  the  practicability  of  capturing  Richmond 
unless  it  was  refinforced,  I  made  that  the  objectiye 
point  of  his  o])erations.  As  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  to  move  simultaneously  with  him,  Lee  could  not 
detach  from  his  army  with  safety,  and  the  enemy  did 
not  have  troops  elsewhere  to  bnng  to  the  defence  of 
the  city  in  time  to  meet  a  rapid  movement  from  the 
north  of  James  River. 

I  may  here  state  that,  commanding  all  the  armies 
as  I  dia,  I  tried,  as  far  as  possible,  to  leave  General 
Meade  in  independent  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  My  instructions  for  that  army  were  all 
through  him,  and  were  general  in  their  nature,  leaving 
all  the  details  and  the  execution  to  him.  The  cam- 
j>aigns  that  followed  proved  him  to  be  the  right  man 
In  the  right  place.    His  commanding  always  in  the 

Sresence  of  an  oflScer  superior  to  him  in  rank,  has 
rawn  from  him  much  or  that  public  attention  that 
bis  seal  and  ability  entitle  him  to,  and  which  he  would 
otherwise  have  received. 

The  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  com- 
menced early  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  May,  under 
the  immediate  direction  andorders  of  Major-General 
Meade,  pursuant  to  instructions.  Before  night  the 
whole  army  was  across  the  Rapidan  (the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Corps  crossing  at  Germania  Ford,  and  the 
Second  Corps  at  Umted  States  Ford,  the  cavalry, 
under  Major  (General  Sheridan,  moving  in  advance), 
with  the  greater  part  of  its  trains,  numbering  about 
4.000  wagons,  meeting  with  but  slight  opposition. 
The  ayerage  distance  travelled  by  the  troops  that 
day  was  about  twelve  miles.  This  I  regarded  as  a 
great  success,  and  it  removed  from  my  mind  the  most 
serious  apprehensions  I  had   entertained,  that  of 

'  crossing  the  river  in  the  face  of  an  active,  large,  well- 
appointed,  and  ably-commanded  army,  and  now  so 

;  large  a  tuain  was  to  be  carried  through  a  hostile  coun- 
try and  protected.  Early  on  the  5th,  the  advance 
corps  (the  Fifth,  Miyor-Getaeral  G.  K.  Warren  com- 

•manding)  met  and  engaged  the  enemy  outside  his 
hitrencl^ents  near  Mine  Run.    The  battle  raged 


furiously  all  day,  the  whole  army  being  brought  inta 
the  fight  as  fast  as  the  corps  could  be  ffot  upon  ths 
field,  which,  considering  the  density  of  &e  ibrest  and 
narrowness  of  the  roads,  was  done  with  conunendabla 
promptness. 

General  Bumside,  with  the  Kinth  Corps,  was,  at 
the  time  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  moveo,  left  with 
the  bulk  of  his  corps  at  the  crossing  of  the  Bappap 
bannock  River  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  holding  tiie 
road  back  to  Bull  Run,  with  instructions  not  to  move 
until  he  received  notice  that  a  crossing  of  the  Rapidan 
was  secured,  but  to  move  promptly  as  aoon  as  sadi 
notice  was  received.  This  crossing  he  waa  appriz«d 
of  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th.  B^  six  o'clock  of  t]» 
morning  of  the  6th,  he  was  leading  hla  c<nps  into 
action  near  the  Wilderness  tavern,  some  of  his  troops 
having  marched  a  distance  of  over  thirty  nam, 
crossing  both  the  Rappahannock  and  Rapidan  Riven. 
Considering  that  a  large  proportioi^  probably  two- 
thirds  of  his  command,  was  composed  of  new  troops, 
unaccustomed  to  marches  and  carrying  the  aoeoutn- 
ments  of  a  soldier,  this  was  a  remarkable  march. 

The  battle  of  the  Wilderness  was  renewed  by  as  at 
five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  and  contLaned 
with  unabated  fury  until  darkness  set  in,  eadi  anay 
holding  substantially  the  same  position  that  they  bra 
on  the  evening  of  the  5th.  Alter  dark,  the  enemy 
made  a  feeble  attempt  to  turn  our  right  flank,  cap- 
turing several  hundred  prisoners,  and  creating  con- 
siderable confusion.  But  the  promptness  of  Geoersl 
Sedgwick,  who  was  personally  present  and  commaad- 
ing  that  part  of  our  line,  soon  reformed  it  and  re- 
stored order.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  reconnoo- 
sauces  showed  that  the  enemy  had  fallen  behind  his 
intrenched  lines,  with  pickets  to  the  front,  covering 
a  part  of  the  battle-field.  From  this  it  was  evideoi 
to  my  mind  that  the  two  days'  fighting  had  satisfied 
him  of  his  inability  to  further  maintain  the  contest  ia 
the  open  field,  notwithstanding  his  advanta^  of  do- 
sition.  and  that  he  would  wait  an  attack  benind  nis 
works.  I  therefore  determined  to  push  on  and  put 
my  whole  force  between  him  and  Richmond;  aod 
orders  were  at  once  issued  for  a  movement  by  his 
right  flank.  On  the  night  of  the  7th  the  march  was 
commenced  toward  Spottsylvania  Court-Hosse,  the 
Fifth  Corps  moving  on  the  most  direct  road.  But  the 
enemy  haying  become  apprised  of  our  movemeot, 
and  having  ^e  shorter  line,  was  enabled  to  readi 
there  first.  On  the  8th,  General  Warren  met  a  force 
of  the  enemy,  which  had  been  sent  out  to  oppose  aod 
delay  his  advance,  to  gun  time  to  fortify  the  line 
taken  up  at  Spottsylvania.  This  force  was  steadfly 
driven  back  on  the  main  force,  within  the  recently 
constructed  works,  after  considerable  fighting,  re- 
sulting in  severe  loss  to  both  sides.  On  the  mormng 
of  the  9th,  General  Sheridan  started  on  a  raid  against 
the  enemy's  lines  of  communication  with  Richmond. 
The  9th,  10th,  and  11th  were  spent  in  manoeuvring 
and  fighting,  without  decisive  results.  Among  the 
killed  on  the  9th  was  that  able  and  distingni^ed 
soldier  Maior-General  John  Sedgwick,  commanding 
the  Sixth  Army  Corps.  MMor-Generai  H.  G.  Wri^t 
succeeded  him  in  commandL  Early  on  the  monung 
of  ike  12th,  a  general  attack  was  made  on  the  enemy 
in  position.  The  Second  Corps,  Mi^or-General  Han- 
cock commanding,  carried  a  salient  of  his  line,  cap- 
turing most  of  Johnston's  division  of  Ewell's  Corps 
and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  But  the  resistance 
was  so  obstinate  that  the  advantage  gained  did  not 

?rove  decisive.  The  lath,  14th,  l^h,  16th,  17th,  and 
8th  were  consumed  in  manoduvring  and  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  refinforcements  from  Washington.  IVeem- 
ing  it  impracticable  to  make  any  further  attack  npoa 
the  enemy  at  Spottsylvania  Court-House,  orders  were 
issued  on  the  18th  with  a  view  to  a  movement  to  the 
North  Anna,  to  commence  at  13  o'clock  on  the  night 
of  the  19th.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  19th,  Ewelrt 
Corps  came  out  of  its  works  on  our  extreme  right 
flank ;  but  the  attack  was  promptly  repulsed.  wHh 
heavy  loss.   This  delayed  the  movement  to  the  Konb 
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Anna  until  the  night  of  the  21st.  when  it  waa  com- 
menced. But  the  enemy  again  naving  the  shorter 
lincL  and  being  in  possession  of  the  main  roads,  was 
enabled  to  reach  the  North  Anna  in  adrance  of  us. 
And  took  position  behind  it.  The  Fifth  Corps  reached 
the  North  Anna  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2Sd,  closely* 
followed  by  the  Sixth  Corps.  The  Second  and  Ninth 
Corps  got  up  about  the  same  time,  the  Second  hold- 
ing the  railroad  bridge  and  the  Ninth  lying  between 
that  and  Jericho  Ford.  General  Warren  efifected  a 
crossing  the  same  afternoon,  and  got  a  position  with- 
out much  opposition.  Soon  after  getting  into  posi- 
tion he  was  yiolently  attacked,  but  repulsed  the 
enemy  with  ^at  slaughter.  On  the  25tn,  General 
8heridan  rejoined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  the 
raid  on  which  he  started  from  Spottsylvania,  having 
destroyed  the  depots  at  Beaver  Dam  and  Ashland 
Stations,  four  trains  of  cars,  large  supplies  of  rations, 
and  many  miles  of  railroad  track ;  recaptured  about 
four  hundred  of  our  men  on  their  way  to  Richmond 
as  prisoners  of  war:  met  and  defeated  the  enemy's 
cavalry  at  Yellow  Tavern ;  carried  the  first  line  of 
wofrks  around  Richmond  (but  finding  the  second  line 
too  strong  to  be  carried  by  assault),  Tecrossed  to  the 
north  bank  of  the  Chickahominy  at  Meadow's  Bridge, 
under  heavy  fire,  and  moved  by  a  detour  to  Hazall's 
landing,  on  the  James  River,  where  he  communicated 
with  General  Butler.  This  raid  had. the  effect  of 
drawing  off  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  force, 
and  mwng  it  comparatively  easy  to  guard  our  trains. 
General  Butler  moved  his  main  force  up  the  James 
Rirer,  in  pursuance  of  instructions,  on  the  4th  of 
May,  General  Gillmore  having  joined  with  the  Tenth 
Corps.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  a  force  of  1,800 
cavalrjr,  by  way  of  West  Point,  to  form  a  junction 
with  him  wherever  he  might  get  a  foothold,  and  a 
force  of  8,000  cavalry,  under  General  Eautz,  from 
Suffolk,  to  operate  against  the  road  south  of  Peters- 
burg and  Richmond.  On  the  6th  he  occupied,  with- 
out opposition,  both  City  Point  and  Bermuda  Hun- 
dred, bis  movement  being  a  complete  surprise.  On 
the  6th  he  was  in  position  with  his  main  army,  abd 
commenced  intrenching.  On  the  7th  he  made  a 
reconnoissance  against  the  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond Railroad,  destroying  a  portion  of  it  after  some 
fighting.    On  the  9th  he  teleg^phed  as  follows : 

nEA^t7ARTKBS  mcAB  BxsMUDA  Laitoxno,  Msy  9,  1861 

Our  operations  may  bo  sammed  np  in  a  few  words.  With 
LTOO  cavalry  we  havo  advancod  up  tne  Penlnsalo,  forced  the 
Chickahominy,  and  have  safely  broa^t  them  to  oar  present 
position.  These  were  colored  cavalry,  and  are  now  holding 
our  advanoeplckets  toward  Richmond. 

General  Kaatz,  with  8,000  cavalry  tnm  SoiTolk,  on  the 
same  day  with  oar  movement  np  James  River,  forced  the 
Blackwater«  bnmed  the  railroad  bridge  at  Stony  Creek,  be- 
low Petersburg,  cutting  in  two  Beauregard's  force  at  that 
point 

We  have  landed  h»e,  intrenched  ourselves,  destroyed 
manv  miles  of  railroad,  and  got  a  position  which,  with  proper 
sopplles,  we  can  hold  out  against  the  whole  of  I«o'8  army. 
I  have  ordered  up  the  supplies. 

Beauregard,  with  a  lai^e  portion  of  his  force,  was  left 
South  by  the  cutting  of  the  railroads  by  Kautz.  That  por- 
tion which  reached  Fetersbui^  under  Hill  I  have  whipped 
to-dajr,  killing  and  wounding  many  and  taking  many  prison- 
ers, after  a  severe  and  well-contested  fight 

General  Grant  will  not  be  troubled  with  any  farther  reSn- 
fiorcements  to  Lee  flrom  Beauregard^s  force. 

BENJAMIN  F.  BUTLER,  Mi^or-General. 
Hon.  K  M.  SxAKTON,  Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  and  morning  of  the  14th 
he  carried  a  portiou  of  the  enemy's  first  line  of  de- 
fence at  Dmry's  Bluff,  or  Fort  Darling,  with  small 
loss.  The  time  thus  consumed  from  the  6th  lost  to  us 
the  benefit  of  the  surprise  and  capture  of  Richmond 
and  Petersburg,  enabling,  as  it  did,  Beauregard  to 
collect  his  loose  forces  in  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  bring  them  to  the  defence  of  those  places.  On 
the  16th  the  enemy  attacked  General  Butler  in  his 
position  in  firont  of  Drur^r's  Bluff.  He  was  forced 
nack,  or  drew  back,  into  his  intrenchments  between 
the  forics  of  the  James  and  Appomattox  Rivers,  the 


enemy  intrenching  strongly  in  his  ft^nt,  thus  cover- 
ins  his  railroads,  ^e  city,  and  all  that  was  valuable 
to  nim.  His  army,  therefore,  though  in  a  position 
of  great  security,  was  as  comj>leteTy  shut  off  tcom 
farther  operations  directly  agamst  Richmond  as  if  it 
had  been  in  a  bottle  strongly  corieed.  It  required 
but  a  comparatively  small  force  of  the  enemy  to  hold 
it  there. 

On  the  12th  General  Eauti  with  his  cavalry  was 
started  on  a  raid  against  the  Danville  Railroad,  which 
he  struck  at  Coalfield,  Powhatan,  and  Chola  Stations, 
destroying  them,  the  railroad  track,  two  freight 
trainSj  and  one  locomotive,  together  with  large 
quantities  of  commissary  and  other  stores ;  thence 
crossing  to  the  South  Side  road,  struck  it  at  Wil- 
son's, Wellsville,  and  Black  and  White  Stations, 
destroying  the  road  and  station-houses ;  thence  he 
proceededf  to  City  Point,  which  he  reached  on  the 

lath. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  and  prior  to  the  movement 
of  General  Butler,  the  enemy  with  a  land  force  under 
General  Hoke  and  an  iron-clad  ram,  attacked  Plym- 
outh, N.  C,  commanded  by  General  H.  W.  Wessels, 
and  our  gunboats  there,  and  after  severe  fighting  the 
place  was  carried  by  assault  and  the  entire  garrison 
and  armament  captured.  The  gunboat  Smithfield 
was  snnk  and  the  Miami  disabled. 

The  army  sent  to  operate  against  Richmond  hav- 
ing hermetically  sealed  itself  up  at  Bermuda  Hun- 
dred, the  enemy  was  enabled  to  bring  the  most  if  not 
all  the  reCnforoements  brought  from  the  South  by 
Beauregard  a^pinst  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  In 
addition  to  this  reSnforcemant,  a  very  considerable 
one,  probably  not  less  than  15,000  men,  was  obtain^ 
by  calling  in  the  scattered  troops  under  Breckin- 
ridge flrom  the  western  part  of  Virginia. 

The  position  at  Bermuda  Hundi^  was  as  easy  to 
defend  as  it  was  difficult  to  operate  from  against  the 
enemy.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  bring  from  it  all 
available  forces,  leaving  enough  only  to  secure  what 
had  been  gained;  and  accordingly,  on  the  22d,  I 
directed  that  thev  be  sent  forward,  under  command 
of  Major-Qeneral  W.  P.  Smith,  to  join  tiie  Army  of 
the  Potomac. 

On  the  24th  of  May  the  Ninth  Army  Corps,  com- 
manded by  Major-General  A.  E.  Bumside.  was  as- 
signed to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  u-om  this 
time  forward  constituted  a  portion  oi  M^jor-General 
Meade's  command. 

Finding  the  enemy's  position  on  the  North  Anna 
stronger  than  either  of  his  previous  ones.  I  withdrew 
on  the  night  of  the  26th  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
North  Anna,  and  moved  via  Hanovertown  to  turn 
the  enemas  position  bv  his  right. 

Generals  Torbert  and  Merritt'a  divisions  of  cavalry, 
under  Sheridan,  and  the  Sixth  Corps  led  the  ad- 
vance ;  crossed  the  Pamunkey  River  at  Hanovertown 
after  considerable  fighting,  and  on  the  28th  the  two 
divisions  of  cavalry liad  a  severe  but  successfhl  en- 
gagement with  the  enemy  at  Haw's  shop.  On  the 
29th  and  80th  we  advanced,  with  heavy  skirmishing, 
to  the  Hanover  Court-House  and  Cold  Harbor  road, 
and  developed  the  enemy's  position  north  of  the 
Chichahommy.  Late  on  the  evening  of  the  last  day 
the  enemy  came  out  and  attacked  our  left,  but  was 
repulsed  with  yery  considerable  loss.  An  attack  was 
immediately  ordered  by  General  Meade  along  his 
whole  line,  which  resulted  in  driving  the  enemy  firom 
a  part  of  his  intrenched  skirmish  line. 

On  the  81st  General  Wilson's  division  of  cavalry 
destroyed  the  railroad  bridges  over  the  South  Anna 
River,  after  defeating  the  enemy's  cavalry.  General 
Sheridan,  on  the  same  day,  reached  Cold  Harbor, 
and  held  it  until  relieved  by  the  Sixth  Corps  and 
General  Smith's  command,  which  had  just  arrived, 
via  White  House,  from  General  Butler's  army. 

On  the  1st  day  of  June  an  attack  was  made  at  5 
p.  M.,  by  the  Sixth  Corps  and  the  troops  under  Gen- 
eral Smith,  the  other  corps  being  held  in  readiness 
to  advance  on  the  receipt  of  or^^rs.    This  resuKed 
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is  our  otnying  and  holding  the  enemr's  first  line  of 
works  in  front  of  the  right  of  the  Sixtn  Corps  and  in 
front  of  General  Smith.  During  the  attack  the  ene- 
mj  made  repeated  assaults  on  each  of  the  corps  not 
engaged  in  the  main  attack,  but  were  repulsed  with 
hearj  loss  in  ererj  instance.  That  night  he  made 
seTeral  assaults  to  regain  what  he  had  lost  in  the  daj, 
but  failed.  The  8d  was  spent  in  getting  troops  into 
position  for  an  attack  on  tne  8d.  On  the  id  of  June  we 
a^ain  assaulted  the  enemy's  works,  in  the  hope  of 
driring  him  from  his  position.  In  this  attempt  our 
loss  was  hearj,  while  that  of  the  enemr,  I  have 
reason  to  belicTe,  was  comparatirelj  light.  It  was 
the  onlj  general  attack  made  from  the  Rapidan  to 
the  James  which  did  not  inflict  upon  the  enemy  losses 
to  compensate  for  our  own  losses.  I  would  not  be 
understood  as  saying  that  all  preTlons  attacks  re- 
sulted in  yictories  to  our  arms,  or  accomplished  as 
much  as  I  had  hoped  from  them ;  but  they  inflicted 
upon  the  enemj  serere  losses,  which  tended,  in  the 
end,  to  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  rebellion. 

From  the  proximity  of  the  enemy  to  his  defences 
around  Richmond,  it  was  impossible  by  any  flank 
morement  to  interpose  between  him  and  the  citj.  I 
was  still  in  a  condition  to  either  more  bj  his  left 
flank  and  invest  Bichmond  from  the  north  side,  or 
oontlnne  mj  more  by  his  right  flank  to  the  south  side 
of  the  James.  While  the  former  might  have  been 
better  as  a  covering  for  Washington,  yet  a  full  sur- 
▼ej  of  all  the  ground  satisfied  me  that  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  hold  a  line  north  and  east  of  Rich- 
mond that  would  protect  the  Fredericksburg  Rail- 
road—a long,  Tulnerable  line,  which  would  exhaust 
much  of  our  strength  to  g^ard,  and  that  would  hare 
to  be  protected  to  supply  the  army,  and  would  leare 
open  to  the  enemy  all  nis  lines  of  communication  on 
the  south  side  of  the  James.  My  idea,  fr^m  the 
start,  had  been  to  beat  Lee's  army  north  of  Richmond 
if  possible.  Then,  after  destroying  his  lines  of  com- 
munication north  of  the  James  River,  to  transfer  the 
armj  to  the  south  side  and  besiege  Lee  in  Richmond, 
or  follow  him  south  if  he  should  rotreat.  After  the 
battle  of  the  Wilderness  it  was  evident  that  the  en- 
emy deemed  it  of  the  first  importance  to  run  no  risks 
witD  the  armj  he  then  had.  He  acted  purely  on  the 
defensive  behind  breastworks,  or  feebly  on  the  offen- 
sive immediately  in  front  of  them,  and  where,  in  case 
of  ropulse,  he  could  easily  retiro  behind  them.  With- 
out a  greater  sacrifice  of  life  than  I  was  willing  to 
make,  all  could  not  be  accomplished  that  I  had  de- 
signed north  of  Richmond ;  I  therefore  determined  to 
continue  to  hold  substantially  the  ground  we  then 
occupied,  taking  advantage  of  anj  favorable  ciroum- 
stances  that  might  present  themselves,  until  the  cav- 
alry could  be  sent  to  Charlottesville  and  Gordons- 
rille  to  eflTectually  break  up  the  railroad  connection 
between  Richmond  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and 
Lynchburg ;  and,  when  the  cavalrj  got  well  off,  to 
move  the  army  to  the  south  side  of  the  James  River, 
bv  the  enemy's  right  flank,  where  I  felt  I  could  cut 
off  all  his  souroes  of  supply  except  by  the  canal. 

On  the  7th,  two  divisions  of  cavalry,  under  Gen- 
eral Sheridan,  cot  off  on  the  expedition  against  the 
Virginia  Central  Railroad,  with  instructions  to  Hun- 
ter, whom  I  hoped  he  would  meet  near  Charlottes- 
ville, to  join  his  foroes  to  Sheridan's,  and  after  the 
work  laid  out  for  them  was  thoroughly  done,  to  join 
the  Armj  of  the  Potomac  by  tiie  route  laid  down  in 
Sheridan's  instructions. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  General  Butler  sent  a  force  of 
infantry  under  General  Gillmore,  and  cavalir  under 
General  Kautz,  to  captoro  Petersburg  if  possible,  and 
destroy  the  railroad  and  common  bridges  across  the 
Appomattox.  The  cavalry  carried  the  works  on  the 
south  side,  and  penetrated  well  toward  the  town, 
but  wero  foroed  to  retire.  General  Gillmore  finding 
the  works  which  he  approached  very  strong,  ana 
deeming  an  assault  impracticable,  rotumed  to  Ber- 
muda Hundred  without  attempting  one. 

Attaching  great  importance  to  the  possession  of 


Petersbuiv,  I  sent  back  to  Bermuda  Hundred  and 
City  Point  General  Smith's  command  by  water,  Wa 
the  White  House,  to  reach  thero  in  advance  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  This  was  for  the  express  par- 
pose  of  securing  Petersburg  before  the  enemy,  be- 
coming awaro  of  our  intention,  could  reinforce  the 
place. 

The  movement  from  Cold  Harbor  eommenecd  after 
dark  on  the  evening  of  the  12th ;  one  division  of  cav- 
alry, under  Generu  Wilson,  and  the  Fiftfa  Corps 
crofluBed  the  Chickahominy  at  Long  Bridge,  and 
moved  out  to  White-Oak  Swamp,  to  cover  the  cross- 
ings of  the  other  corps.  The  aavance  corps  reaiAed 
James  River,  at  Wilcox's  Landing  and  Charies  Gty 
Court-House,  on  the  night  of  the  13th. 

During  three  long  years  the  Armies  of  the  Potomac 
and  Nonhem  Virginia  had  been  oonfit>nting  esdi 
other.  In  that  time  they  had  fought  more  desperate 
battles  than  it  probably  ever  before  fell  to  the  lot  of 
two  armies  to  nght,  without  materially  changing  the 
vantage  {[round  of  either.  The  Southern  press  nd 
people,  with  more  shrewdness  than  was  di^layed  in 
the  North,  flnding  that  they  had  failed  to  eaptore 
Washington  and  maroh  on  to  New  York,  as  &ey  had 
boasted  they  would  do,  assumed  that  they  only  de- 
fended their  capital  and  Southern  territoxT'.  Hence, 
Antietam,  Gettysburg,  and  all  the  other  battles  that 
had  been  fought,  were  by  them  set  down  as  failaies 
on  our  part,  and  victories  for  them.  Their  army  be- 
lieved tnis.  It  produced  a  morale  which  could  oi^ 
be  overoome  by  desperate  and  continuous  hard  fight- 
ing. The  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Spottsvlvania, 
North  Anna,  and  Cold  Harbor,  bloody  and 'terrible 
as  they  wero  on  our  side,  wero  even  more  damazipi; 
to  the  enemy,  and  so  crippled  him  as  to  make  him 
wary  ever  after  of  taking  the  oflfensive.  His  losses 
in  men  were  probably  not  so  great,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  were,  save  in  the  .Wilderness,  almost 
invariably  the  attacking  party:  and  when  he  did 
attack  it  was  in  the  open  field.  The  details  of 
these  battles,  which  for  endurance  and  bravery 
ofc  the  part  of  the  soldiery  have  rarely  been  sur- 

Sassed,  are  given   in   the  report  of  Major-GeDeral 
[eade,  and  the   subordinate  reports   accompanv- 
inarit. 

During  the  campaign  of  forty-three  days,  from  the 
Rapidan  to  the  James  River,  the  army  had  to  be  sap- 
plied  from  an  ever-shiftins  base,  by  wagons,  over 
narrow  roads,  through  a  aensely-wooded  country, 
with  a  lack  of  wharves  at  each  new  base  firom  which 
to  conveniently  discharge  vessels.  Too  much  credit 
cannot  therefore  be  awarded  to  the  quartermaster 
and  commissary  departments  for  the  zeal  and  effi- 
ciency displayed  by  them.  Under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  chief  quartermaster,  Brigadier-Genenl 
R.  luffalls,  the  trains  were  made  to  occupy  all  the 
available  roads  between  the  army  and  our  water 
base,  and  but  little  difllculty  was  experienced  in  pro- 
tecting them. 

The  movement  in  the  Kanawha  and  Shenandoah 
Valleys,  under  Gkneral  SigeL  commenced  on  the 
first  of  May.  General  Crook,  wno  had  the  immediate 
command  of  tilie  Kanawha  expedition,  divided  his 
forees  into  two  columns,  giving  one,  composed  of 
cavalry,  to  General  Averill.  They  crossed  the  moun- 
tains by  separate  routes.  Avcrili  struck  the  Tennes- 
see ana  Virginia  Railroad,  near  Wytheville,  on  the 
10th,  and  proceeding  to  New  River  and  Christlans- 
burg,  destroyed  the  road,  several  important  bridges 
and  depots^  including  New  River  Bridge,  forming  a 
junction  with  Crook  at  Union  on  the  15th.  General 
Siffel  moved  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  met  tiie  enemy 
at  New  Market  on  the  15th,  and,  after  a  severe  encase- 
ment, was  defeated  with  heavy  loss,  and  retired  be- 
hind Cedar  Creek.  Not  regarding  the  operations  of 
General  Sigel  as  satisfactory,  I  a^ked  his  removal 
fix^m  command,  and  Major-Gcrneral  Huntrr  was  ap* 
pointed  to  supersede  him.  His  instructions  wers 
embraced  in  the  following  despatches  to  Major-Gefr 
eral  H.  W.  HaUeck,  chief  of  staff  of  the  army: 
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Nkas  SPOTTBTLTAinA  Ooim-IIouss,  Ya.,  May  20, 1861 
•  «••«• 

The  enemj  are  evidentlj  relying  for  supplies  greatly  on 
soch  as  are  broaght  over  Uie  bmnca  road  runiiliig  through 
Staunton.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  think  It  would  be 
better  for  General  Hunter  to  move  In  Uiat  direction ;  reach 
Staunton  and  OcrdonsTille  or  Oharlottesrillei;  if  he  does  not 
meet  too  much  opposition.  If  he  can  hold  at  bay  a  force 
equal  to  his  own,  be  will  be  doing  good  serdoa.  *  • 
U.  &  QR£nt,  Lleutenant-OeneraL 
Mitjor-Gcsenil  H.  W.  Hallbok. 

JxRXOHO  Fosn,  Ya.,  May  2fli,  1864 
If  Hunter  can  possibly  get  to  Charlottesrille  and  Lynch- 
baf^,ii6  should  do  so,  living  on  the  country.  The  raiuroads 
and  canal  should  be  destroyed  beyond  the  pos^ility  of  re- 
pairs for  weeks^  Completing  this,  he  could  find  his  way 
back  to  his  original  base,  or  ttom  about  Gordonsyille  Join 
this  army.  IT.  8.  GRANT,  Uoutenant-General. 

M^Jor-General  H.  W.  Hallbok. 

General  Hiinter  immediately  took  up  the  offenmye, 
and  moTinff  up  the  Shenandoah  Yalley,  met  the  ene- 
m^  on  the  mh  of  June  at  PiedmonL  and  after  a  battle 
of  ten  hours  routed  and  defeated  nim,  capturing  on 
the  field  of  battle  1.600  men,  8  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
800  stand  of  smaU-arms.  On  the  8th  of  the  same 
month  he  formed  a  junction  with  Crook  and  AveriU 
at  Staunton,  from  which  place  he  moved  direct  on 
Lynchbuiff,  «ta  Lejdngton,  which  place  he  reached 
and  inyested  on  the  16th  day  of  June.  Up  to  this 
time  he  ifasrerr  successful,  and  but  for  the  difficulty 
of  taking  with  him  sufficient  ordnance  stores  over  so 
long  a  march,  through  a  hostile  country,  he  would 
no  doubt  have  captured,  that,  to  the  enemy  an  im- 
portant point.  The  destruction  of  the  enemy's  sup- 
plies and  manufactories  was  very  great.  To  meet 
this  movement  under  General  Hunter,  Greneral  Lee 
sent  a  force,  perhaps  equal  to  a  corps,  a  part  of  which 
reached  Lynchburg  a  short  time  before  Hunter. 
After  some  skirmbbing  on  the  17th  and  18th,  General 
UunteTj  owing  to  a  want  of  ammunition  to  eive  bat- 
tle, retired  from  before  the  place.  Unfortunately, 
this  want  of  ammunition  left  tdm  no  choice  of  route 
for  his  return  but  by  way  of  Kanawha.  This  lost  to  us 
the  use  of  his  troops  for  several  weeks  from  the  de- 
fence of  the  North. 

Had  General  Hunter  moved  bv  way  of  Charlottes- 
ville, instead  of  Lexington,  as  his  instructions  con- 
templated, he  would  have  been  in  a  position  to  have 
covered  the  Shenandoah  Yalley  against  the  enemj, 
should  the  force  he  met  have  seemed  to  endanger  it. 
If  it  did  not,  he  would  have  been  within  easy  distance 
of  the  James  River  Canal,  on  the  main  line  of  com- 
munication  between  Lynchburg  and  the  force  sent 
for  its  defence.  I  have  never  t^en  exception  to  the 
operations  of  General  Hunter,  and  am  not  now  dis» 
posed  to  find  fault  with  him,  for  I  have  no  doubt  he 
acted  within  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  spirit  of 
his  instructions  and  the  interests  of  the  service.  The 
promp^tude  of  his  movements  and  his  gallantrj 
sboold  entitle  him  to  the  coomiendation  of  his 
country. 

To  return  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac :  The  Second 
Corps  commenced  crossing  the  James  River  on  the 
mominff  of  the  14th  by  ferry-boats  at  Wilcox's  Land- 
ing. l%e  laying  of  the  pontoon  bridge  was  com- 
pleted about  midnight  of  the  14th,  and  the  crossing 
of  the  balance  of  the  armv  was  rapidly  pushed  for- 
ward by  both  bridge  and  ferry. 

After  the  crossing  had  commenced,  I  proceeded  by 
sAeamcr  to  Bermuda  Hundred  to  give  tae  necessary 
orders  for  the  immediate  cloture  of  Petersburg. 

The  instructions  to  (General  Butler  wore  verbal, 
and  were  for  him  to  send  General  Smith  immedi- 
ately, that  night,  with  all  the  troops  he  could  give 
him  without  sacrificing  the  position  he  then  held.  I 
told  him  that  I  would  return  at  once  to  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  hasten  its  crossing,  and  throw  it  for- 
ward to  Petersburg  by  divisions  as  rapidly  as  it  could 
be  done;  that  we  could  refinforce  our  armies  more 
rapidly  there  than  the  enemy  could  bring  troops 
igainst  us.    General  Smith  got  off  as  dhrectcd,  and 


confW>ntod  the  enemy's  pickets  near  Petersburg  be- 
fore daylight  next  morning,  but  for  some  reason,  that 
I  have  never  been  able  to  satisfactorily  understand, 
did  not  get  ready  to  assault  his  main  lines  until  near 
sundown.  Then,  with  a  part  of  his  command  only, 
he  made  the  assault,  and  carried  tiie  lines  northeast 
of  Petersburg  from  the  Appomattox  River,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  over  two  and  a  half  miles,  capturing  fifteen 
pieces  of  artillery  and  three  hundred  prisoners.  This 
was  about  7  p.m.  Between  the  line  thus  captured 
and  Petersburg  there  were  no  other  works,  ana  there 
was  no  evidence  that  the  enemy  had  reenforccd 
Petersburg  with  a  single  brigade  from  any  source. 
The  night  was  clear — tne  moon  shining  brightbr — 
and  favorable  to  further  operations.  Graneral  Han. 
cock,  with  two  divisions  of  the  Second  Corps,  reached 
General  Smith  just  after  dark,  and  offered  the  service 
of  these  troops  as  he  (Smith)  misht  wish,  waiving 
rank  to  the  named  commander,  wnom  he  naturally 
supposed  knew  best  the  position  of  affairs,  and  what 
to  do  with  the  troops.  But  instead  of  taking  these 
troops,  and  pushing  at  once  into  Petersburg,  he  re- 
(juested  General  Hancock  to  relieve  a  part  of  his  line 
in  the  captured  works,  which  was  done  before  mid- 
night. 

B^  the  time  I  arrived  the  next  morning  the  enemy 
was  in  force.  An  attack  was  ordered  to  be  made  at  6 
o'clock  that  evening  by  the  troops  under  Smith  and 
the  Second  and  Ninth  Corps.  It  required  until  that 
time  for  the  Ninth  Corps  to  get  up  and  into  position. 
The  attack  was  made  as  orderea,  and  the  fiffhtinff 
continued  with  but  little  intermission  until  6  (r  clod 
the  next  morning,  and  resulted  in  our  carrying  the 
advance  and  some  of  the  main  works  of  the  enemv  to 
the  right  (our  left)  of  those  previouslv  capturea  by 
General  Smith,  several  pieces  of  artilleiy,  and  over 
four  hundred  prisoners.  « 

*  The  Fifth  Corps  having  got  up,  the  attacks  were 
renewed  and  persisted  in  with  ffreat  vigor  on  the  17th 
and  18th,  but  onhr  resulted  in  Torcing  the  enemy  to 
an  interior  line,  crom  which  he  could  not  be  dislodg- 
ed.  The  advantages  in  position  gained  by  us  were 
very  great.  The  army  tnen  proceeded  to  envelop 
Petersburg  toward  the  Southside  Raiboad,  as  far  as 
possible  without  attacking  fortifications. 

On  the  6th  the  enemv.  to  reinforce  Petersburg, 
withdrew  from  a  part  oi  nis  intrenchment  in  front 
of  Bermuda  Hundred,  expecting,  no  doubt,  to  get 
troops  from  north  of  the  James  to  take  the  place  of 
those  withdrawn  before  we  could  discover  it  Gen- 
eral Butler,  taking  the  advantage  of  this,  at  once 
moved  a  force  on  the  railroad  between  Petersburg 
and  Richmond.  As  soon  as  I  was  apprised  of  the 
advantage  thus  gained,  to  retain  it  I  ordered  two 
divisions  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  General  Wrisht  com- 
manding, that  were  embarking  at  Wilcox's  Landing, 
under  orders  for  City  Point,  to  report  to  General 
Butler,  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  of  which  General  But- 
ler was  notified,  and  the  importance  of  holding  a  po- 
sition in  advance  of  his  present  line  urged  upon  him. 

About  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  General  Butler 
was  forced  back  to  the  line  the  enemy  had  withdrawn 
from  in  the  morning.  General  Wright,  with  his  two 
divisions,  ioined  General  Butler  on  the  forenoon  of 
the  17th,  tne  latter  still  holding  with  a  strong  picket 
line  the  enemy's  works.  But  instead  of  putting  these 
divisions  into  the  enemy's  works  to  hold  them,  he 
permitted  them  to  halt  and  rest  some  distance  in  the 
rear  of  his  own  line.  Between  4  and  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  enemy  attacked  and  drove  in  his  pickets 
and  reoccupied  his  old  line. 

On  the  night  of  the  20th  and  morning  of  the  21st  a 
lodgment  was  effected  by  General  Butler,  with  one 
brigade  of  infantry,  on  the  north  bonk  of  the  James, 
at  Deep  Bottom,  and  connected  the  pontoon  bridge 
with  Bermuda  Hundred. 

On  the  19th,  General  Sheridan^  on  his  return  from 
his  expedition  against  the  Virgima  Central  Railroad, 
arrived  at  the  White  House  just  as  the  enemy's  cavalry 
was  about  to  attack  it,  and  compelled  it  to  retire- 
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The  result  of  this  ezpeditioii  was  that  (}eDeral  Sher- 
idan met  the  enemj'B  caralry  near  TreriUiaa  Station, 
on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  June,  whom  he  at- 
tacked, and  after  an  obstinate  contest  drore  from  the 
field  in  complete  rout.  He  left  his  dead  and  nearly 
all  his  wounaed  in  our  hands,  and  about  four  hun- 
dred prisoners  and  several  hundred  horses.  On  the 
12th  he  destrojed  the  railroad  from  TreTillian  Station 
to  Louisa  Gourt-House.  This  occupied  until  8  o'clock 
p.  M.,  when  he  adranced  in  the  dii^otionof  Gordons- 
yille.  He  found  the  enemr  reinforced  bj  infantr7, 
behind  well-constructed  rifle-pits,  about  fire  miles 
from  the  latter  place,  and  too  strong  to  successftiUj 
assault.  On  the  extreme  rieht,  howerer,  his  reserre 
brigade  carried  the  enemy's  works  twice,  and  was 
twice  driven  therefrom  bj  infiantrj.  Night  closed 
the  contest  Not  having  sufficient  ammunition  to 
continue  the  engagement,  and  his  animals  being  with- 
out forage  rthe  country  frimishing  but  inferior 
Kradnff),  and  nearing  nothing  from  Ckneral  Hunter, 
he  withdrew  hu  command  to  the  north  side  of  the 
North  Anna,  and  commenced  his  return  march, 
reaching  the  White  House  at  the  time  before  stated. 
After  breakingup  the  depot  at  that  place  he  moved 
to  the  James  tUver,  which  he  reached  safely  after 
heavy  fighting.  He  commenced  crossing  on  the  25th, 
near  Fort  Powhatan,  without  further  molestation, 
and  rejoined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

On  tne  22d,  Oeneral  Wilson,  with  his  own  division 
of  cavahpy  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Oeneral 
Kautz's  dirision  of  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  James, 
moved  against  the  enemy's  railroads  south  of  Rich- 
mond.' Striking^  the  Weldon  Railroad  at  Ream's 
Station,  destroying  the  depot  and  several  miles  of 
the  road  and  the  Southside  road*  about  fifteen  miles 
trom  Petersburg,  to  near  Nottaway  Station,  where  he 
met  and  defeated  a  force  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  he 
reached  BurkesviUe  Station  on  the  afternoon  of  ttfe 
28d,  and  from  there  destroyed  the  Danville  Railroad 
to  Roanoke  bridge,  a  distance  of  twentv-five  miles, 
where  he  found  the  enemy  in  force,  and  in  a  position 
fh>m  which  he  could  not  dislodge  him.  He  then 
commenced  his  return  march,  and  on  the  28th  met 
the  enemy's  cavahr  in  force  at  the  Weldon  Railroad 
crossing  of  Stony  Creek,  where  he  had  a  severe  but 
not  dedsive  enngement.  Thence  he  made  a  d6tour 
from  his  left,  with  a  view  of  reaching  Ream's  Station 
(supposing  it  to  be  in  our  possession).  At  this  place 
be  was  met  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  supported  by  in- 
fantry, and  forced  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  his  artil- 
lery and  trains.  In  this  last  encounter.  General 
Kautz,  with  a  part  of  his  command,  became  separated, 
and  made  his  way  into  our  lines.  General  Wilson, 
with  the  remainder  of  his  force,  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing the  Nottaway  River  and  coming  in  safelj[  on  our 
left  and  rear.  Tlie  damage  to  the  enemy  in  this  expe- 
dition more  than  compensated  for  the  losses  we  sus- 
tained. It  severed  au  connection  by  railroad  with 
Richmond  for  several  weeks. 

With  a  view  of  cutting  the  enemy's  railroad  from 
near  Richmond  to  the  Anna  Rivers  and  making  him 
wary  of  the  situation  of  his  army  in  the  Shenandoah, . 
and,  in  the  event  of  failure  in  this,  to  take  advanti^^ 
of  his  necessary  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Peters- 
burg, to  explode  a  mine  that  had  been  prepared  in 
fh>nt  of  the  Ninth  Oorps  and  assault  the  enemy's 
Hues  at  that  place,  on  the  nij^ht  of  the  26th  of  July 
the  Second  Corps  and  two  (fivisions  of  the  Cavalry 
corps  and  Kautrs  cavalry  were  crossed  to  the  north 
bauK  of  the  James  River  and  joined  the  force  General 
Butler  had  there.  On  the  27th  the  enemy  was  driven 
from  his  intrenched  position,  with  the  loss  of  four 
pieces  of  artillery.  On  the  28th  our  lines  were  ex- 
tended from  Deep  Bottom  to  New  Market  road,  but 
in  getting  this  position  were  attacked  by  the  enemy 
in  heavy  force.  The  fighting  lasted  for  several  hours, 
resulting  in  considerable  loss  on  both  sides.  The 
first  object  of  this  move  having  faUed,  by  reason  of 
the  very  laroe  force  thrown  there  by  the  enemy,  I 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  diversion  made 


by  assaulting  Petersburg  before  he  could  set  Ui 
force  back  there.  One  division  of  the  Second  Corps 
was  withdrawn  on  the  night  of  the  28th,  and  moved 
during  the  niffht  to  the  rear  of  the  S^hteenUi  Com, 
to  reheve  that  corps  in  the  Une,  that  it  might  be  toot 
loose  in  the  assault  to  be  made.  The  oth^  two  divi- 
sions  of  the  Second  Corps  and  Sheridan's  cavafar 
were  crossed  over  on  the  night  of  the  S9th  andmoTed 
in  front  of  Petersburg.  On  the  morning  of  (he  80th, 
between  four  and  five  o'clock,  the  mine  was  spring 
blowing  up  a  battery  and  most  of  a  regiment^  and  the 
advance  of  the  assaulting  oohmm,  Tormea  of  the 
Ninth  Coips,  immediately  took  posseasion  of  the  csster 
made  by  the  explosion,  and  the  line  for  some  dis- 
tance to  the  right  and  left  of  it,  and  a  detached  lins 
in  frx>nt  of  it,  but  for  some  cause  fiuled  to  advanos 

Fromptly  to  the  ridge  beyond.  Had  they  done  this, 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Pet^sburg  would 
have  fallen.  Other  troops  were  immediate  pushed 
forward,  but  the  time  consumed  in  getting  themn> 
enabled  the  enemy  to  rally  fh>m  his  surprise  hhatk 
had  been  oompleie),  and  get  forces  to  tms  pomt  fat 
its  defence.  The  captured  line  thus  held  being  oa- 
tenable,  and  of  no  aavantafe  to  us,  the  troops  ware 
withdrawn,  but  not  without  neavy  loss.  Thus  tenrn- 
nated  in  disaster  what  promised  to  be  the  most  soo- 
oessful  assault  of  the  campaign. 

Immediately  upon  the  enemy's  aaocrtaining  thai 
General  Hunter  was  retreating  fh>m  Ljnclibwgbj 
way  of  the  Kanawha  River,  thus  laying  the  Sheoait- 
doah  Valley  open  for  raids  into  MaiyUnd  and  Peao- 
■vlvania,  he  returned  northward  and  moved  dova 
that  valley.  As  soon  as  this  movement  of  the  eneaiy 
was  ascertained.  General  Hunter,  who  had  reaefaed 
the  Kanawha  River,  was  directed  to  move  his  troops 
without  delay,  by  riv^  and  railroad,  to  Harpers 
Ferry ;  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  navigation  hj 
reason  of  low  water  and  breaks  in  the  railroad,  greit 
delay  was  experienced  in  getting  there.  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  to  find  other  troops  to  check 
this  movement  of  the  enemy.  For  this  purpose  the 
Sixth  Corps  wps  taken  from  the  armies  operating 
against  Richmond,  to  which  was  added  the  mne- 
t^nth  Corps,  then  fortunately  b«^ning  to  aniva 
in  Hampton  Roads  from  the  Gulf  Department,  under 
orders  issued  immediately  after  the  asoertaiament 
of  the  result  of  the  Red  River  expedition.  The  gar- 
risons of  Baltimore  and  Washington  were  at  this 
time  made  up  of  heavy  artillery  regiments,  hundred- 
days'  men,  and  detachments  from  the  invalid  coips. 
One  division  under  command  of  (General  Rickette, 
of  the  Sixth  Corps^  was  sent  to  Baltimore,  and  the 
remaining  two  divisions  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  under 
Oeneral  Wright,  were  subsequently  sent  to  Wariiing- 
ton.  On  the  8d  of  July  the  enemy  approached  Mar- 
tinsburg ;  Ckneral  Sigel,  who  was  in  command  of 
our  forces  there,  retreated  acroaa  the  Potomac  at 
Shephardstown ;  and  General  Weber,  commanding 
at  Harper's  Feny,  crossed  the  river,  and  oocupied 
MaryUnd  Heights.  On  the  6th  the  enemy  occupied 
Hagerstown,  moving  in  a  strong  column  toward 
Frederick  City.  General  Wallace  with  Ricketta'  divi- 
sion and  his  own  command,  the  latter  mostly  new 
and  undisciplined  troops,  pushed  out  from  Baltimore 
with  great  promptness,  and  met  the  enemy  in  foroe 
on  the  Monocaoy,  near  the  crossing  of  the  railroad 
bridge.  His  force  was  not  sufficient  to  insure  suc- 
cess, but  he  fought  the  enemy  neverthelesay  and  sl- 
ihouf^h  it  resulted  in  a  defeat  to  our  arma,  yet  it 
detained  the  enemy  and  thereby  served  to  enable 
General  Wright  to  reach  Washington  with  two  divi- 
sions of  the  Sixth  Corps,  and  the  advanoe  of  the 
Nineteenth  Corps,  before  him.  From  Monocacy  the 
enemy  moved  on  Waahington,  his  cavahy  advance 
reaching  Rockville  on  the  evening  of  the  10th.  On 
the  12th  a  reconnoissance  was  tlut>wn  out  in  front 
of  Fort  Stevens,  to  ascertain  the  enemy^s  posi- 
tion and  force.  A  severe  skirmish  ensued,  in  wnicfa 
we  lost  about  280  in  killed  and  wounded.  Tbs 
enemy's  loss  was  probably  greater.    He  commenced 
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retreating  daring  the  niffht  Learning  the  exact  con- 
dition of  affairs  at  Washington,  I  requested  bj  tele- 
mph  at  11.45  p.  m.  on  the  12th  the  assignment  of 
Ili^or-Ckneral  H.  O.  Wright  to  the  command  of  all 
the  troops  that  cotkld  be  made  available  to  operate  in 
the  field  against  the  enemj,  and  directed  that  he, 
should  set  outside  of  the  trenches  with  all  the  forqe 
he  could,  and  push  Earlj  to  the  last  moment.  Gen- 
eral Wright  commenced  the  pursuit  on  the  18th ;  on 
the  18th  the  enemy  was  overtaken  at  Snicker's  Ferrv, 
on  the  Shenandoah,  when  a  sharp  skirmish  occurred ; 
and  on  the  SOth  Oeneral  Averill  encountered  and  de- 
feated a  portion  of  the  rebel  armj  at  Winchester, 
capturing  four  pieces  of  artillery  and  several  hundred 
prisoners. 

Learning  that  Early  was  retreating  south  toward 
Lynchburg  or  Richmond,  I  directed  that  the  Sixth 
and  Nineteenth  Corps  be  got  back  to  the  armies 
operating  against  Richmond,  so  that  they  might  be 
used  in  a  mdvement  a^nst  Lee  before  the  return  of 
the  troops  sent  by  him  into  the  valley;  and  that 
Hunter  should  remain  in  the  Shenandoah  Yallev, 
keeping  between  any  force  of  the  enemy  and  Wasn- 
in^ton,  actinar  on  the  defensive  as  much  as  possible. 
I  felt  that  if  ttie  enemy  had  any  notion  of  returning, 
the  &uci  would  be  developed  before  the  Sixth  and 
Nineteenth  Corps  could  leave  Washington.  Subse- 
quentlv  the  Nineteenth  Corps  was  excepted  from  the 
order  to  return  to  the  James. 

About  the  25th  it  became  evident  that  the  enemv 
was  again  advancing  upon  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Sixtn  Corps,  then  at  Washinffton, 
was  ordered  back  to  the  vicinity  of  Harper's  Yerry, 
The  rebel  force  moved  down  the  valley,  and  sent  a 
nddinff  party  into  Pennsylvania,  which,  on  the  80th, 
burned  Chambersburg  and  then  retreated,  pursued 
by  our  cavalrv  toward  Cumberland.  They  were  met 
and  defeated  by  Qeneral  Kelly,  and  with  diminished 
numbers  escaped  into  the  mountains  of  West  Yir- 
ginia.  From  the  time  of  the  first  raid  the  telegraph 
wires  were  frequentl^r  down  between  Washington 
and  City  Point,  making  it  necessary  to  transmit 
messages  a  part  of  the  wav  by  boat.  It  took  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  to  get  despatohes 
through  and  return  answers  back ;  so  that  often  or- 
ders would  be  given,  and  then  information  would  be 
received  showing  a  different  state  of  facte  fr^m  those 
on  which  they  were  based,  causins  a  confusion  and 
apparent  contradiction  of  orders  that  must  have  con- 
siaerably  embarrassed  those  who  had  to  execute 
them,  and  rendered  operations  against  the  enemy  less 
effisctive  than  they  otnerwlse  would  have  been.  To 
remedy  this  evil,  it  was  evident  to  my  mind  that 
some  person  should  have  the  supreme  command  of 
all  the  forces  in  the  Departmente  of  West  Virginia, 
Washington,  Susquehanna,  and  the  Middle  Depart- 
ment, and  I  so  recommanded. 

On  the  2d  of  August  I  ordered  General  Sheridan 
to  report  in  person  to  Mfl^or-General  Halleck,  chief 
of  stw,  at  Washington,  with  a  view  to  his  assign- 
ment to  the  command  of  all  the  forces  against  Eanv. 
At  this  time  the  enemy  was  concentrated  in  the 
nei^borhood  of  Winchester,  while  our  forces,  under 
General  Hunter,  were  concentrated  on  the  Monocacy, 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroa'd, 
leaving  open  to  the  enemv  Western  Maryland  and 
Southern  Pennsjrlvania.  From  where  I  was  I  hesi- 
tated to  give  positive  orders  for  the  movement  of  our 
forces  at  Monocacy,  lest  by  so  doing  I  should  expose 
Washington.  Therefore,  on  the  4th  I  left  Citv  Point 
to  visit  Hunter^  s  command,  and  determine  K>r  my- 
self what  was  best  to  be  done.  On  arrival  there,  and 
after  consultetion  with  (General  Hunter,  I  issued  to 
him  the  following  instructions : 

MoxooAOT  Bkidob,  Md.,  Angntt  5, 1864—8  p.  ic 

GxsrvaAL:  Concentrate  all  yonr  available  force  without 
delay  In  the  Tidnity  of  Harper*s  Ferry,  leayiag  only  saoh 
nilroad  goarde  and  garrisons  for  public  property  as  may  be 
neoesaary.  Use,  in  this  concentrating,  the  rallroada,  if  by  so 
doing  time  can  be  saved.  From  Harper's  Ferry,  if  it  is  found 
that  the  enemy  has  moved  north  of  the  Potomac  In  large 


force,  push  nortli,  following  him  and  attacking  him  wherever 
found ;  follow  him,  if  driven  south  of  the  Potomac,  as  long 
as  it  is  safe  to  do  so.  If  it  Is  osoertained  that  the  enemy  has 
but  a  small  force  north  of  the  Potomac,  then  push  south  with 
the  main  force,  detaching  under  a  competent  commander  a 
suflBdent  force  to  look  after  the  raiders,  and  drive  them  to 
their  homes.  In  detaching  such  a  force,  the  brigade  of  cav- 
alry now  en  route  from  Washington  via  Rockville  may  be 
taken  into  account. 
There  are  now  on  their  way  to  join  you  three  other  bri- 

Eades  of  the  best  cavalry,  numbering  at  least  5,000  men  and 
orses.    These  will  be  instructed,  in  the  absence  of  further 


orders,  te  loin  you  by  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac  One 
brigade  will  probably  start  to-morrow.  In  pushing  up  the 
Shenandoah  valley,  where  it  is  expected  you  will  have  to  go 


first  or  last,  it  is  desirable  that  notnlng  should  be  left  to  In- 
vito the  enemy  to  return.  Take  aU  provisions,  forage,  ana 
stock  wanted  for  the  use  of  your  command ;  such  as  cannot 
be  consumed,  destroy.  It  Is  not  desirable  that  the  build- 
ings should  be  deetroyed— they  should  rather  be  pro- 
tected ;  but  the  people  should  be  informed  that,  so  long  as 
an  army  can  subsist  among  them,  recurrences  of  these  raids 
must  be  expected,  and  we  are  determined  to  stop  them  at  all 
hazards. 

Bear  In  mind,  the  object  Is  to  drive  the  enemy  south ;  and 
to  do  this,  you  want  to  keep  him  always  in  sight  Be  guided 
In  your  course  by  the  course  he  takes. 

Make  your  own  arrangements  for  supplies  of  all  kinds, 
giving  regular  vouchers  for  such  as  may  be  taken  from  loyal 
citlxens  in  the  country  through  which  you  march. 

U.  S.  OBAirr,  Lieutcnant-QeneraL 
Major-Gcncral  D.  nmrruu 

The  troops  were  immediately  put  in  motion,  and 
the  advance  reached  Hallton  that  night. 

General  Hunter  having,  in  our  conversation,  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  be  relieved  firom  command,  I 
telegraphed  to  have  General  Sheridan,  then  at  Wash- 
in^on,  sent  to  Harper^  s  Ferry  by  the  morning  train, 
with  orders  to  teke  general  command  of  all  the  troops 
in  the  field,  and  to  call  on  General  Hunter  at  Monoc- 
acy, who  would  turn  over  to  him  my  letter  of  in- 
structions. I  remained  at  Monocacy  until  General 
Sheridan  arrived,  on  the  momine  of  the  6th.  and 
after  a  conference  with  him  in  relation  to  military 
affairs  in  that  vicinity,  I  returned  to  City  Point  by 
way  of  Washington. 

On  the  7th  of  August  the  Middle  Department  and 
the  Departmente  of  West  Yirffinia,  Washington,  and 
Snsquehanna  were  constitutea  into  the  ^Middle  Mil- 
itary Division,"  and  Major-Gkneral  Sheridan  was  as- 
signed to  temporary  command  of  the  same. 

Two  divisions  of  cavalry,  commsnded  by  Generals 
Torbert  and  Wilson,  were  sent  to  Sheridan  from  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  first  reached  him  at 
Harper's  Ferry  about  the  11th  of  August. 

His  operations  during  the  month  of  August  and 
the  fore  part  of  September  were  both  of  an  offensive 
and  defensive  character,  resulting  in  many  severe 
skirmishes,  principally  by  the  cavalry,  in  which  we 
were  generally  successful,  but  no  general  engage- 
ment took  place.  The  two  armies  lay  in  such  a  po- 
sition—the enemy  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Opeguan 
Creek  covering  Winchester,  and  our  forces  in  m>nt 
of  Berrysville— that  either  could  bring  on  a  battle  at 
any  time.  Defeat  to  us  would  lay  open  to  the  enemy 
the  Stetes  of  Maryland  and  Pennsvlvania  for  lone 
distences  before  another  army  could  be  interposed 
to  check  him.  Under  these  circumstances  I  hesiteted 
about  allowing  the  initiative  to  be  token.  Finally, 
the  use  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  which  were  both  ob- 
structed by  the  enemy^  became  so  indispensublv  ne- 
cessary to  us,  and  the  importence  of  reheving  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland  from  continuously  threatened 
invasion  was  so  great,  that  I  determined  the  risk 
should  bo  token.  But  fearing  to  telegraph  the  order 
for  an  attack  without  knowing  more  than  I  did  of 
General  Sheridan's  fieelings  as  to  what  would  be  the 
probable  result,  I  left  Cit^  Point  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember to  visit  him  at  his  headmiartors,  to  decide, 
after  conference  with  him,  what  should  be  done.  I 
met  him  at  Charleston,  and  he  pointed  out  so  dis- 
tinctly how  each  arm^  lay;  what  he  could  do  the 
moment  he  was  authorized,  and  expr«%sed  such  con* 
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fidence  of  success,  that  I  saw  there  were  bat  two 
words  of  instructions  necessary— Oo  in !  For  the 
conrcniences  of  forage,  the  teams  for  supplying  the 
army  were  kept  at  Harper's  Ferry.  I  asked  him  if 
he  could  get  out  his  teams  and  supplies  in  time  to 
make  an  attack  on  the  ensuing  Tuesday  morning. 


His  reply  was,  that  he  could  before  daylight  on  Hon- 

T  promptly  , 

add  that  the  result  was  such  that  I  hare  neref  since 


day. 


V. 


was  off  I 


r  to  time,  and  I  may  here 


deemed  it  necessary  to  risit  Qeneral  Sheridan  before 
giriuff  him  orders. 

Eany  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  General  Sheridan 
attacked  Qeneral  Early  at  the  crossing  of  the  Ope- 
quan  Creek,  and  after  a  most  sanguinary  and  bloody 
battle,  lasting  until  5  o'clock  in  the  eyemng,  defeated 
him  with  heary  loss,  carr3ring  his  entire  position 
from  Opequan  Creek  to  Winchester,  capturm^  ser- 
eral  thousand  prisoners  and  fire  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  enemy  rallied  and  made  a  stand  in  a  strong  po- 
sition at  Fisher's  Hill,  where  he  was  attackea  and 
again  defeated  with  heavy  loss  on  the  20th.  Sher- 
idan  pursued  him  with  great  energy  through  Har- 
risonburg, Staunton,  and  the  gaps  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
After  stnpping  the  Upper  VaUey  of  most  of  the  sup- 
plies and  proTisions  for  the  rebel  army,  he  returned 
to  Strasburg,  and  took  position  on  the  north  side  of 
Cedar  Creek. 

Having  received  considerable  refinforcements. 
General  JBarly  again  returned  to  the  Valley,  and, 
on  the  9th  of  October,  his  cavalry  encountered  ours 
near  Strasburg,  where  the  rebels  were  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  eleven  pieces  of  artillery  and  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  prisoners.  On  the  ni^ht  of  the  18th 
the  enemy  crossed  the  mountains  wnich  separated 
the  branches  of  the  Shenandoah,  forded  the  north 
fork,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  under 
cover  of  the  darkness  and  the  fog,  surprised  and 
turned  our  left  flank,  and  captured  the  batteries 
which  enfiladed  our  whole  line.  Our  troops  fell 
back  with  heavy  loss  and  in  much  confusion,  but 
were  finally  rallied  between  Middletown  and  New- 
town. At  this  juncture  General  Sheridan,  who  was 
at  Winchester  when  the  battlt^  commenced,  arrived 
on  the  field,  arranged  his  lines  just  in  time  to  repulse 
a  heavy  attack  of  the  enemy,  and  immediately  as- 
suming the  offensive,  he  attacked  in  turn  with  great 
vigor.  The  enemy  was  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, and  the  loss  of  most  of  his  artillerv  and  trains 
and  the  trophies  he  had  captured  in  the  morning. 
The  wreck  of  his  army  escaped  during  the  night, 
and  fied  in  the  direction  of  Staunton  and  Lynchburg. 
Pursuit  was  made  to  Mount  Jackson.  Thus  ended 
this,  the  enemy's  last  attempt  to  invade  the  North 
via  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  I  was  now  enabled  to 
return  the  Sixth  Corps  to  the  Armv  of  the  Potomac, 
and  to  send  one  division  from  Sneridan's  army  to 
the  Army  of  the  James,  and  another  to  Savannah, 
Geoi^gia,  to  hold  Sherman's  new  acquisitions  on  the 
sea-coast,  and  thus  enable  him  to  move  without  de- 
taching from  his  force  for  that  purpose. 

Reports  from  various  sources  fed  me  to  believe 
that  the  enemy  had  detached  three  divisions  from 
Petersburg  to  reinforce  Early  in  the  Shenandoah 
VaUey.  I  therefore  sent  the  Second  Corps  and 
Gregg's  division  of  cavalry,  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, and  a  force  of  General  Butler's  army,  on  the 
night  of  the  18th  of  August,  to  threaten  Richmond 
fh)m  the  north  side  of  the  James,  to  prevent  him 
from  sending  troops  away,  and,  if  possible,  to  draw 
back  those  sent.     In  this  move  we  captured  six 

Sieces  of  artillery  aud  several  hundred  prisoners, 
etained  troops  that  were  under  marching  orders, 
and  ascertained  that  but  one  division  (Kershaw's) 
of  the  three  reputed  detached,  had  gone. 

The  enemy  having  withdrawn  heavily  fVom  Peters- 
burg to  resist  this  movement,  the  Fifm  Corps,  Gen- 
eral Warren  commanding,  was  moved  out  on  the 
18th  and  took  possession  of  the  Weldon  Railroad. 
During  the  day  he  had  considerable  fighting.  To 
jregain  possession  of  the  road,  the  enemy  m^e  re- 


peated and  desperate  assaults,  but  was  each  time 
repulsed  with  great  loss.  On  the  night  of  the  SOth 
the  troops  on  me  north  side  of  the  James  were  with- 
drawn, and  Hancock  and  Gregg  returned  to  the  front 
at  Petersburg.  On  the  25th  me  Second  Corpi  sod 
Gregg's  division  of  cavalry,  while  at  Ream's  StstioD 
destroying  the  railroad,  were  attacked,  and  after 
desperate  fighting,  a  part  of  our  line  gave  way,  and 
five  pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  the  nands  of  the 
enemy. 

By  the  12th  of  September  a  branch  rulroadwts 
completed  from  the  City  Point  and  Petersburg  Kail- 
road  to  the  Weldon  Railroad,  enabling  us  to  supplj, 
without  difficulty,  in  all  weather,  the  army  in  front 
of  Petersburg. 

The  extension  of  our  lines  across  the  Weldon  Bail- 
road  compelled  the  enemy  to  so  extend  his  that  it 
seemed  he  could  have  but  few  troops  north  of  the 
James  for  the  defence  of  Richmond.  On  the  night 
of  the  28th  the  Tenth  Corps,  Hi^or-General  Birney, 
and  the  Eighteenth  Corps,  Mijor-General  Ord  com- 
manding, of  General  Butler's  army,  were  crossed  to 
the  noiin  side  of  the  James,  and  advanced  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th,  carrying  the  veir  strongforti- 
fications  and  intrenchmenta  oelow  Chapin'srann. 
known  as  Fort  Harrison,  canturing  fifteen  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  the  New  Market  road  and  intrench- 
ments.  This  success  was  followed  up  by  a  gallant 
assault  upon  Fort  Gillmore,  immediately  in  front  of 
the  Chapm  Farm  fortifications,  in  which  we  were  re- 
pulsed with  heavy  loss.  Kautz*  s  cavalry  was  pushed 
forward  on  the  road  to  the  rig^t  of  this,  supported 
by  infantry,  and  reached  the  enemy's  inner  line,  hot 
was  unable  to  get  further.  The  position  captiired 
from  the  enemy  was  so  threatening  to  Richmond 
that  I  determined  to  hold  it.  The  enemy  made  ser- 
eral  desperate  attempts  to  dislodge  us,  all  of  which 
were  unsuccessful,  and  for  which  he  paid  dearlv. 
On  the  morning  of  the  SOth  General  Meade  sent  out 
a  reconnoissance,  with  a  view  to  attacking  the  ene- 
my's line  if  it  was  found  sufficiently  weuened  bj 
withdrawal  of  troops  to  the  north  side.  In  this  re- 
connoissance we  captured  and  held  the  enemj^s 
works  near  Poplar  Spring  church.  In  the  afternoon 
troops  moving  to  get  to  me  left  of  the  point  gaind 
were  attackea  by  the  enemy  in  heavy  fbre&  and 
compelled  to  fall  back  until  supported  by  the  forces 
holding  the  captured  works.  Our  cavalry  under 
Gregg  was  also  attacked,  but  repulsed  the  enemj 
with  great  loss. 

On  the  7th  of  October  the  enemy  attacked  Kanas 
cavalry  north  of  the  James,  and  orove  it  back  with 
heavy  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners^  and 
the  loss  of  all  the  artillery — eight  or  nine  pieces. 
This  he  followed  up  by  an  attack  on  our  intrenched 
infantry  line,  but  was  repulsed  with  severe  slao^ 
ter.  On  the  18th  a  reconnoissance  was  sent  out  oy 
General  Butler,  with  a  view  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
some  new  works  he  was  constructing,  which  resulted 
in  a  very  heavy  loss  to  us. 

On  the  27th  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  leaving 
only  sufficient  men  to  hold  its  fortified  line,  mom 
by  the  enemy's  right  flank.  The  Second  Corps,  fol- 
lowed by  two  divisions  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  with  the 
cavalry  m  advance  and  covering  our  left  flank,  forced 
a  passage  of  Hatcher's  Run.  and  moved  up  the  south 
side  of  It  toward  the  South  Side  Raibx>sd,  until  the 
Second  Corps  and  part  of  the  caval^  reached  the 
Boydton  plank  road  where  it  crosses  Hatchei's  Ran. 
At  this  point  we  were  six  miles  distant  from  the 
South  Side  Railroad,  which  I  had  hoped  by  this 
movement  to  reach  and  hold.  But  finding  that  we 
had  not  reached  the  end  of  the  enemy's  fortifi^ 
tions,  and  no  place  presenting  itself  for  a  successful 
assault  by  which  he  might  be  doubled  ujp  and  short- 
ened, I  determined  to  withdraw  to  within  our  forti- 
fied line.  Orders  were  given  accordingly.  Imme- 
diately upon  receiving  a  report  that  General  W*''^° 
had  connected  with  General  Hancock,  I  returned  to 
my  headquarters.     Soon  after  I  left,  the  enemy 
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mored  out  across  Hatcher's  Run,  in  the  ^p  be- 
tween Generals  Hancock  and  Warren,  which  was 
not  closed  as  reported,  and  made  a  desperate  attack 
on  General  Hancock's  right  and  rear,  ueneral  Han- 
cock immediately  facea  his  corps  to  meet  it,  and 
after  a  bloody  combat  drove  the  enemy  within  his 
works,  and  withdrew  that  night  to  his  old  position. 

In  support  of  this  movement  Qeneral  Butler  made 
a  demonstration  on  the  north  side  of  the  James,  and 
attacked  the  onemy  on  the  Williamsburg  road,  and 
also  on  the  Y  ^k  River  Railroad.  In  the  former  he 
was  unsuccesbful ;  in  the  latter  he  succeeded  in  car- 
rpnjr  a  work  which  was  afterwards  abandoned,  and 
his  forces  withdrawn  to  their  former  positions. 

From  this  time  forward  the  operahons  in  front  of 
Petersburg  and  Richmond,  until  the  sprint  campaign 
of  1865,  were  confined  to  the  defence  and  extension 
of  our  lines,  and  to  offensive  movements  for  crippline 
the  enemy  8  lines  of  communication,  and  to  prevent 
his  detaching  any  considerably  force  to  send  south. 
By  the  7th  of  February  our  lines  were  extended  to 
Hatcher's  Run^  and  the  Weldon  Railroad  had  been 
destroyed  to  Hicksford. 

General  Sherman  moved  from  Chattanooga  on  the 
6th  of  May,  with  the  Armies  of  the  Cumberland, 
Tennessee,  and  Ohio,  commanded,  respectively,  by 
Generals  Thomas,  McPherson,  and  Scnofield,  upon 
Johnston's  army  at  Dalton ;  but  finding  the  enemy's 
positions  at  Buzzard  Roost,  covering  Dalton,  too 
strong  to  be  assaulted,  (General  McPherson  was  sent 
through  Snake  Gap  to  turn  it,  whilst  Generals  Thom- 
as ana  Schofield  threatened  it  in  front  and  on  the 
north.  This  movement  was  successfbL  Johnston, 
finding  his  retreat  likely  to  be  cut  off,  fell  back  to 
his  fortified  position  at  Resaca,  where  he  was  at- 
tacked on  the  afternoon  of  May  16th.  A  heavy  battle 
ensued.  During  the  night  the  enemy  retreated  south. 
Late  on  the  17th  his  roar  guard  was  overtaken  near 
AdairavillCj  and  heavy  skirmishing  followed.  The 
next  morning,  however,  he  had  again  disappeared. 
He  was  vigorously  pursued,  and  was  oveixaken  at 
Cassville  on  the  19tn,  but  during  the  ensuing  night 
retreated  across  the  Etowah.  -Whilst  these  opera- 
tions were  going  on.  General  Jefferson  0.  Davis's 
division  of  Thomas's  army  was  sent  to  Rome,  cap- 
turing it  with  its  forts  and  artillery,  and  its  valuable 
mills  and  fouhdries.  General  Sherman,  having  given 
his  army  a  few  days'  rest  at  this  point,  again  put  it 
in  motion  on  the  28d  for  Dallas,  with  a  view  of  turn- 
ing the  difficult  pass  at  AUatoona.  6n  the  afternoon 
of^the  25th  the  advance  under  General  Hooker  had 
a  severe  battle  with  the  enemy,  driving  him  back  to 
Xew  Hope  Church,  near  Dallas.  Several  sharp  en- 
counters occurred  at  this  point.  The  most  important 
was  on  the  28th,  when  the  enemy  assaulted  General 
McPherson  at  Dallas,  but  received  a  terrible  and 
bloody  repulse. 

On  the  4th  of  June  Johnston  abandoned  his  in- 
trenched position  at  New  Hope  Church,  and  retreat- 
ed to  the  strong  positions  of  Eenesaw,  Pine,  and 
Lost  Mountains.  He  was  forced  to  yield  the  two 
last-named  places  and  concentrate  his  army  on  Ken- 
esaw,  where,  on  the  27th,  Generals  Thomas  and  Mc- 
Pherson made  a  determined  but  unsuccessful  assault. 
On  the  ni^ht  of  the  2d  of  July  Sherman  commenced 
movinff  hiB  amnr  by  the  right  flank,  and  on  the  mom- 
in|g  01  the  8d  found  that  the  enemy,  in  consequence 
ofthis  movement,  had  abandoned  Kenesaw  and  re- 
treated across  the  Chattahoochee. 

General  Sherman  remained  on  the  Chattahoochee 
to  ffive  his  men  rest  and  get  up  stores  until  the  17th 
of  July,  when  he  resumed  his  operations,  crossed 
the  Chattahoochee,  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the 
railroad  to  Augusta,  and  drove  the  enemy  back  to 
Atlanta.  At  this  place  General  Hood  succeeded 
General  Johnston  in  command  of  the  rebel  army, 
and,  assuming  the  offensive-defensive  policy,  made 
several  severe  attacks  upon  Sherman  in  the  vicinity 
of  Atlanta,  the  most  desperate  and  determined  of 
which  was  on  the  22d  of  J  uly.    About  1  p.  x .  of  this 


day  the  brave,  accomplished,  and  noble-hearted  Mo- 
Pherson  was  Killed.  General  Lo^an  succeeded  him, 
and  commanded  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  through 
this  desperate  battle,  and  until  he  was  superseded  by 
Major-General  Howard,  on  the  26th,  witn  tiie  same 
success  and  ability  that  had  characterized  him  in  the 
command  of  a  corps  or  division. 
In  all  these  attacks  the  enemy  was  repulsed  witn 

Seat  loss.  Finding  it  impossible  to  entirely  invest 
e  place.  General  Sherman,  after  securing  his  line 
of  communications  across  the  Chattahoochee,  moved 
his  main  force  round  by  the  enemy's  left  flank  upon 
the  Montgomery  and  Macon  roads,  to  draw  the  ene- 
my from  his  fortifications.  In  this  he  succeeded, 
and,  after  defeating  the  enemy  near  Roueh  and 
Ready,  Jonesboro',  and  Lovejoy's,  forcing  nim  to 
retreat  to  the  southj  on  the  2d  of  September  occu- 
pied Atlanta,  the  objective  point  of  his  campaign. 

About  the  time  of  this  move,  the  rebel  cavalry, 
nnder  Wheeler,  attempted  to  cut  his  communications 
in  the  rear,  but  was  repulsed  at  Dalton,  and  driven 
into  East  Tennessee,  whence  it  proceeded  west  to 
McMinnville,  MnrfVeesboro',  and  Franklin,  and  was 
finally  driven  south  of  the  Tennessee.  The  damage 
done  by  this  raid  was  repaired  in  a  few  days. 

During  the  partial  investment  of  Atlanta,  General 
Rousseau  joined  General  Sherman  wi^  a  force  of 
cavalry  from  Decatur,  having  made  a  snccessfVil  raid 
upon  the  Atlanta  and  Montgomery  Railroad,  and  its 
branches  near  Opelika.  Cavalry  raids  were  also 
made  by  Generals  McCook,  Garrard,  and  Stoneman, 
to  cut  the  remaining  railroad  communication  with 
Atlanta.  The  first  two  were  successful— the  latter 
disastrous. 

General  Sherman's  movement  from  Chattanooga 
to  Atlanta  was  prompt,  skilfiil,  and  brilliant.  The 
history  of  his  fiajik  movements  and  battles  during 
that  memorable  campaign  will  ever  be  read  with  an 
interest  unsurpassed  by  any  thing  in  history. 

His  own  report,  and  those  of  his  subordinate  com- 
manders  accompanying  it,  give  the  details  of  that 
most  successful  campaign. 

He  was  dependent  for  the  supply  of  his  armies 
upon  a  single-track  railroad  from  Nashville  to  the 
point  where  he  was  operating.  This  passed  the  en- 
tire distance  through  a  hostile  country,  and  every 
foot  of  it  had  to  be  protected  by  troops.  The  cavalry 
force  of  the  enemy  under  Forrest,  m  Northern  Mis- 
sissippi, was  evidently  waiting  for  Sherman  to  ad- 
vance far  enough  into  the  mountains  of  Georgia  to 
make  a  retreat  disastrous,  to  get  upon  his  line  and 
destroy  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  further  use.  To 
guard  against  this  danger,  Sherman  left  what  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a  sufficient  force  to  operate  against  For- 
rest in  West  Tennessee.  He  directed  (General  Wash- 
bum,  who  commanded  there,  to  send  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral S.  D.  Sturgis  in  command  of  this  force  to  attack 
him.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  June  General 
Sturgis  met  the  enemy  near  Guntown,  Mississippi, 
was  badly  beaten,  and  driven  back  in  utter  rout  and 
confusion  to  Memphis,  a  distance  of  about  one  hun- 
dred miles,  hotly  pursued  by  the  enemy.  By  this, 
however,  tne  enemy  was  defeated  in  his  oesigns  upon 
Sherman' s  line  of  communications.  The  persistency 
with  which  he  followed  up  this  success  exhausted 
him,  and  made  a  season  for  rest  and  repairs  neces- 
sary. In  the  mean  time  Migor-General  A.  J.  Smith, 
with  the  troops  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  that 
had  been  sent  oy  General  Sherman  to  General  Banks, 
arrived  at  Memphis  on  their  return  from  Red  River, 
where  they  had  done  most  excellent  service.  He 
was  directed  by  General  Sherman  to  immediately 
take  the  offensive  against  Forrest.  This  he  did  with 
the  promptness  and  effect  which  has  characterized 
his  whole  military  career.  On  the  14th  of  July  he 
met  the  enemy  at  Tupelo,  Mississippi,  and  whipped 
him  badly.  The  fighting  continued  through  three 
days.  Our  loss  was  smaU  compared  with  that  of  the 
enemy.  Having  accomplished  the  object  of  his  ex- 
pedition, General  Smith  returned  to  Memphia. 
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During  the  months  of  HAroh  and  April  this  i 
force  under  Forrest  annojed  us  qonsiderablj.  On 
the  24th  of  March  it  captured  Union  City,  Kentucky, 
and  its  garrison,  and  on  the  24th  attacked  Paducan, 
commanded  by  Colonel  S.  Q.  Hicks,  Fortieth  Illinois 
Volunteers.  Colonel  H.,  having  but  a  small  force, 
withdrew  to  the  forts  near  the  rirer,  from  where  he 
repulsed  the  enemy  and  drove  him  from  the  place. 

On  the  18th  of  April  part  of  this  force,  under  the 
rebel  General  Buford,  summoned  the  garrison  of 
Columbus,  Kentuckr,  to  surrender,  but  receiyed  for 
reply  from  Colonel  Lawrence,  Ttdrty-fourth  New 
Jersey  Volunteers,  that,  being  placed  there  by  his 
Goyemment,  with  adequate  force  to  hold  his  post  and 
repel  all  enemies  from  it,  surrender  was  out  of  the 
question. 

On  the  morning  of  the  same  day  Forrest  attacked 
Fort  Pillow,  Tennessee,  garrisoned  hj  a  detachment 
of  Tennessee  cayalry  and  the  Furst  Re^^ent  Alabama 
colored  troops,  commanded  by  Major  Booth.  The 
garrison  fought  brayely  until  about  8  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  enemy  carried  the  works  by  as- 
sault ;  and,  after  our  men  threw  down  their  arm& 
proceeded  to  an  inhuman  and  merciless  massacre  of 
the  garrison. 

On  the  14th,  General  Buford,  haying  failed  at  Co- 
lumbus, appeared  before  Paducah,  but  was  again 
driyen  off. 

Guerrillas  and  raiders,  seemingly  emboldened  by 
Foiresf  s  operations,  were  also  yeiT*  actiye  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  most  neted  of  these  was  Morgan.  With 
a  force  of  from  two  to  three  thousand  cayalry  he  en- 
tered the  State  through  Pound  Gap  in  the  latter  part 
of  May.  On  the  11th  of  June  he  attacked  and  cap- 
tured Cynthiana,  with  its  entire  garrison.  On  the 
12th  he  was  oyertaken  by  General  Burbridge,  and 
completely  routed  with  heayy  los^  and  was  finally 
driyen  out  of  the  State.  This  notorious  guerrilla 
was  afterwards  surprised  and  killed  near  GreenyiUe. 
Tennessee,  and  his  command  captured  and  dispersed 
by  General  Gillem. 

In  the  absence  of  official  reports  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Red  Riyer  expedition,  except  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  moyements  or  the  troops  sent  by  Gen- 
eral Sherman  under  A.  J.  Smith,  I  am  unable  to  giye 
the  date  of  its  starting.  The  troops  under  General 
Smith,  comprising  two  diyisions  of  the  Sixteenth 
and  a  detachment  of  the  Seyenteenth  Army  Corps, 
left  VicksburfT  on  the  10th  of  March  and  reached  the 
designated  point  on  Red  Riyer  one  day  earlier  than 
that  appointed  by  General  Banks.  The  rebel  forces 
at  Fort  De  Russey,  thinkine  to  defeat  him,  left  the 
fort  on  the  14th  to  ^ye  himltiattle  in  the  open  field ; 
but,  while  occupying  the  enemy  with  skirmishing 
and  demonstrations,  Smith  pushed  forward  to  Fort 
De  Russey,  which  had  been  left  with  a  weak  garrison, 
and  captul^Bd  it  with  its  garrison— about  850  men,  11 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  many  small-arms.  Our  loss 
was  but  slight.  On  the  15th  he  pushed  forward  to 
Alexandria,  which  place  he  reached  on  the  18th.  On 
the  21st  he  had  an  engagement  with  the  enem}[  at 
Henderson  Hill,  in  which  he  defeated  him,  capturing 
210  prisoners  and  4  pieces  of  artillery. 

On  the  28th  he  again  attacked  and  defeated  the 
enemy  under  the  rebel  General  Taylor,  at  Cane  Riyer. 
By  the  26th  General  Banks  had  assembled  his  whole 
army  at  Alexandria  and  pushed  forward  to  Grand 
Ecorc.  On  the  morning  of  April  0th  he  moyed  from 
Grand  Ecore.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  his  ad- 
yance  engaged  the  enemy  near  Pleasant  Hill  and 
droye  him  from  the  field.  On  the  same  afternoon  the 
enemy  made  a  stand  eight  miles  beyond  Pleasant 
Hill,  but  was  again  compelled  to  retreat  On  the  8th, 
at  Sabine  Cross-Roads  and  Peach  Hill,  the  enemy  at- 
tacked and  defeated  his  adyance,  capturing  nineteen 
pieces  of  artillery  and  an  immense  amount  of  trans- 

Sortation  and  stores.  During  the  night  (General 
ianks  fell  back  to  Pleasant  Hiu,  where  another  bat- 
tle was  fouffht  on  the  9th,  and  the  enemy  repulsed 
with  great  loss.    During  the  night  General  Banks 


continued  his  retrograde  moyement  to  Grand  Ecore, 
and  thence  to  Alexandria^  which  he  reached  on  the 
27th  of  April.  Here  a  senous  dilficulty  arose  in  get- 
ting Admiral  Porter's  fleet,  which  accompanied  the 
expedition,  oyer  the  rapids,  the  water  hayins  £Uko 
so  much  since  they  passed  up  as  to  preyent  ueir  re- 
turn. At  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  (now  Bngu^et- 
(General)  Baileyi  and  under  his  superintendence, 
wing-dams  were  constructed,  by  whicn  the  chamie] 
was  contracted  so  that  the  fleet  passed  down  the 
rapids  in  safety. 

The  army  eyacuated  Alexandria  on  the  14th  of 
May,  after  considerable  skirmishing  with  the  eneaj's 
adyance,  and  reached  Morganzia  and  Point  Conpte 
near  the  end  of  the  month.  The  disastrous  termina- 
tion of  this  expedition,  and  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
rendered  impracticable  the  carrying  out  of  my  pbn 
of  a  moyement  in  force  sufficient  to  insure  the  cap- 
ture of  Mobile. 

On  the  2dd  of  March^^Ii^or-General  Steele  left  Lit- 
tie  Rock  with  the  Seyenth  Army  Corps  to  cooperate 
with  General  Banks's  expedition  on  Bed  Biyer,  and 
reached  Arkadelphia  on  the  28th.  On  the  16th  of 
April,  after  driying  the  enemy  before  him,  be  was 
joined,  near  Euan's  Ferry,  in  Washita  County,  bj 
General  Thayer,  who  had  marched  from  Fort  Smith. 
After  seyeraf  seycre  skirmishes,  in  which  the  enemy 
was  defeated,  (General  Steele  reached  Camden,  which 
he  occupied  about  the  middle  of  ApriL 

On  learning  the  defeat  and  consequent  retreat  of 
General  Banks  on  Red  Riyer,  and  the  loss  of  one  of 
his  own  trains  at  Mark's  xnill,  in  Dallas  County, 
General  Steele  determined  to  fall  back  to  the  Arkan- 
sas Riyer.  He  left  Camden  on  the  26th  of  April,  and 
reached  Little  Rock  on  the  2d  of  May.  On  the  80th 
of  April,  the  enemy  attacked  him  while  crossing 
Saline  Riyer  at  Jenkins's  Ferry,  but  was  r^ulsed 
with  considerable  loss.  Our  loss  was  about  600  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

Miyor-General  Canny,  who  had  been  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  **  Military  Diyision  of  the  West 
Mississippi,"  was  therefore  directed  to  send  the  Nine- 
teenth Army  Corps  to  join  the  armies  operating 
against  Richmond,  and  to  limit  the  remainder  of  his 
command  to  such  operations  as  might  be  necessary 
to  hold  the  positions  and  lines  of  communications  he 
then  occupied. 

Before  starting  General  A.  J.  Smith's  troops  back 
to  Sherman,  General  Canby  sent  a  part  of  them  to  dis- 
perse a  force  of  %he  enemy  that' was  collecting  near 
the  Mississippi  Riyer.  General  Smith  met  and  de- 
feated this  force  near  Lake  Chicot  on  the  6th  of  June. 
Our  loss  was  about  forty  killed  and  seyentr  wounded. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July  General  Canby  sent 
M^jor-General  Gordon  Granger^  with  such  forces  ss 
he  could  collect  to  cooperate  wiih  Admiral  Farragut 
against  the  defences  or  Mobile  Bay.  On  the  8th  of 
Augpist  Fort  Gaines  surrendered  to  the  combined 
nayal  and  land  forces.  Fort  Powell  was  blown  up  and 
abandoned. 

On  the  9th,  Fort  Morgan  was  inrested,  and,  after  a 
seyere  bombardment,  surrendered  on  the  88d.  The 
total  captures  amounted  to  1,464  prisoners,  and  104 
pieces  of  artillery. 

About  the  last  of  Au^^st,  it  beii^  reported  that  the 
rebel  General  Price,  with  a  force  of  about  10,000  men, 
had  reached  Jacksonport,  on  his  way  to  inrade  Mis- 
souri, General  A.  J.  Smith's  command,  then  en  rovU 
from  Memphis  to  join  Shennan»  was  ord^ed  to  Mis- 
souri. A  cayah*y  force  was  also,  at  the  same  time, 
sent  from  Memphis,  under  command  of  Colonel  Wins- 
low.  This  made  General  Rosecrana's  forces  superior 
to  those  of  Price,  and  no  doubt  was  entertained  he 
would  be  able  to  check  Price  and  driye  him  bade; 
while  the  forces  under  General  Steele,  in  Arkansas, 
would  cut  off  his  retreat.  On  the  26th  day  of  Sep- 
tember Price  attacked  Pilot  Knob  and  forced  the  ffsr- 
rison  to  retreat,  and  thence  moyed  north  to  the  ffis- 
souri  Riyer,  and  continued  up  that  riyer  toward 
Kansas.     General  Curtis,  commanding  department 
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of  Kansas,  immediatelj  collected  such  forces  as  he 
coald  to  repel  the  inyasion  of  Kansas,  while  General 
Bosecrans's  cayaUr  was  operating  in  his  rear. 

The  enemy  was  brought  to  battle  on  the  Big  Blue 
and  defeated,  with  the  Toss  of  nearly  all  his  artill^ 
and  trains  and  a  large  number  of  prisoners.  H^ 
made  a  precipitate  retreat  to  Northern  Arkansas. 
The  impunity  with  which  Price  was  enabled  to  roam 
oyer  the  State  of  Missouri  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
incalculable  mischief  done  hj  him,  shows  to  how  lit« 
tie  purpose  a  superior  force  may  be  used.  There  is 
no  reason  whj  General  Rosecrans  should  not  haye 
concentrated  his  forces,  and  beaten  and  driyen  Price 
before  the  latter  reached  Pilot  Knob. 

September  20th,  the  enemy's  cayalnr,  under  For- 
rest, crossed  the  Tennessee  near  Waterloo,  Alabama, 
and  on  the  2dd  attacked  the  garrison  at  Athens,  con- 
sisting of  six  hundred  men,  which  capitulated  on  the 
24th.  Soon  after  the  surrender  two  regiments  of 
reinforcements  arriyeS,  and  after  a  seyere  fight  were 
compelled  to  surrender.  Forrest  destroyed  the  rail- 
road westward,  captured  the  garrison  at  Sulphur 
Branch  trestle,  skirmished  with  the  garrison  at  Pu> 
laski  on  the  27th,  and  on  the  same  day  cut  the  Nash- 
yille  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  near  Tullahoma  and 
Dechard.  On  the  morning  of  the  80th  one  column 
of  Forrest's  command,  under  Buford,  appeared  be- 
fore Hnntsrille,  and  summoned  the  surrender  of  the 
garrison.  Reoeiving  an  answer  in  the  negatiye,  he 
remained  in  the  yicinity  of  the  place  until  next  morn- 
ing, when  he  again  summoned  its  surrender,  and 
receiyed  the  same  reply  as  on  the  night  before.  He 
withdrew  in  the  direction  of  Athens,  which  place  had 
been  regarrlsoned.  and  attacked  it  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  1st  of  October,  but  without  success.  On  the 
morning  of  the  2d  he  renewed  his  attack,  but  was 
handsomely  repulsed. 

Another  column  under  Forrest  appeared  before 
Columbia  on  the  morning  of  the  1st,  but  did  not 
make  an  attack.  On  the  morning  of  the  8d  he  moyed 
toward  Mount  Pleasant.  While  these  operations 
were  going  on,  eyery  exertion  was  made  by  General 
Thomas  to  destroy  the  forces  under  Forrest  before 
he  could  recroBS  the  Tennessee^  but  was  unable  to 
preyent  his  escape  to  Corinth,  Mississippi. 

In  September,  an  expedition  under  General  Bur- 
bridge  was  sent  to  destroy  the  salt  works  at  Saltyille, 
Virgmia.  He  met  the  enemy  on  the  2d  of  October, 
about  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Saltyille,  and  droye 
him  into  his  strongly  intrenched  position  around  the 
salt  worksj  from  which  he  was  unable  to  dislodge 
him.  During  the  night  he  withdrew  his  command 
and  returned  to  Kentucky. 

General  Sherman,  immediately  after  the  fall  of 
Atlanta,  put  his  armies  in  camp  in  and  about  the 
place,  and  made  all  preparations  for  refitting  and 
supplying  them  for  future  seryice.  The  gretii  length 
of  road  ^om  Atlanta  to  the  Cumberland  Biyer,  how- 
eyer,  which  had  to  be  guarded,  allowed  the  troops 
but  little  rest. 

During  this  time  Jefferson  Dayis  made  a  speech  in 
Hacon,  Georgia,  which  was  reported  in  the  papers 
of  the  South,  and  soon  became  known  to  the  wnole 
country,  disclosing  the  plans  of  the  enemy,  thus  en- 
abling General  Sherman  to  full^  meet  them.  He  ex- 
hibited the  weakness  of  suDpoaing  that  an  army  that 
had  been  beaten  and  feartnlly  decimated  in  a  yain 
attempt  at  the  defensiye,  could  successftilly  under- 
take tne  o£fensiye  against  the  army  that  had  so  often 
defeated  it. 

In  execution  of  this  plan.  Hood,  with  his  army, 
waa  soon  reported  to  the  southwest  of  Atlanta. 
Hoying  far  to  Sherman's  ri^ht,  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  railroad  about  Big  Shanty,  and  moyed 
north  on  it. 

General  Sherman,  leaying  a  force  to  hold  Atlanta. 
with  the  remainder  of  his  army  fell  upon  him  and 
droye  him  to  Gadston,  Alabama.  Seeing  the  con- 
stant annoyance  he  would  haye  with  the  roads  to  his 
rear  if  he  attemnted  to  hold  Atlanta,  General  Sher- 


man proposed  the  abandonment  and  destruction  of 
that  place,  with  all  the  railroads  leading  to  it,  and 
telegraphed  me  as  follows : 

Ckntbkvilue,  Ga.,  October  10— noon. 

Despatch  about  Wilson  Just  received.  Hood  is  now  cross- 
ing Coosa  RiTor,  twelve  miles  below  Borne,  bound  west  If 
he  passes  over  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  had  I  not  bettor  ex- 
ecute the  plan  of  my  letter  sent  by  Colonel  Porter,  and  leavs 
General  Tnomaa,  with  the  troops  now  In  Tenneesee,  to  defend 
the  State  ?  Ha  will  hare  an  ample  force  when  the  reinforce- 
ments ordered  reach  Noshyille. 

"W.  T.  SHERMAN,  MiJor-GenoniL 

Llentenant-General  Gkaiit.** 

For  a  full  understanding  of  the  plan  referred  to  in 
this  despatch,  I  quote  from  the  letter  sent  by  Colonel 
Porter :  **  I  will  tnerefore  give  my  opinion,  that  your 
army  and  Canby's  should  oe  reinforced  to  the  max- 
imum ;  that  after  you  get  Wilmington,  you  strike 
for  Savannah  and  the  river :  that  Canby  be  in- 
structed to  hold  the  Mississippi  River,  and  send  a 
force  to  get  Columbus.  Georgia,  either  by  the  way 
of  the  Alabama  or  the  Appalachicola,  and  that  I  keep 
Hood  employed  and  put  my  army  in  final  order  for  a 
march  on  Augusta,  Columoia,  and  Charleston,  to  be 
ready  as  soon  as  Wilmington  is  sealed  as  to  com- 
merce, and  the  city  of  Sayannah  is  in  our  posses- 
sion.*' This  was  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  mine  of  date 
September  12th,  in  answer  to  a  despatch  of  his  con- 
taining substantially  the  same  proposition,  and  in 
which  I  informed  him  of  a  proposed  movement 
against  Wilmington,  and  of  the  situation  in  Yir- 
ginia,  etc. 

Cmr  Ponrr,  Va..  October  11, 1864—11  a,  m. 
Your  despatch  of  October  lOtn  received.  Does  it  not  look 
as  if  Hood  was  going  to  attemnt  the  Invasion  of  Middle  Ten- 
nessee, using  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  and  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton roads  to  supply  his  base  on  the  Tennessee  River,  about 
Florence  or  Decatur?  If  he  does  this,  he  onght  to  be  mot 
and  prevented  from  getting  north  of  the  Tennessee  River. 
If  yon  were  to  cat  loose,  I  do  not  believe  you  would  meet 
Hood's  army,  but  would  be  bushwhacked  by  all  the  old  men 
and  little  boys,  and  snch  railroad  gnards  as  are  still  left  at 
home.    Hood  would  probably  strike  for  Nashville,  thinking 


that  by  going  north  he  could  Inflict  greater  damage  upon  us 
than  we  comd  npon  the  rebels  by  going  south.  If  there  Is 
any  way  of  getting  at  Hood's  army  I  would  prefer  that ;  but 


I  must  trust  to  your  own  Judgment.  I  find  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  send  a  force  from  here  to  act  with  you  on  Savannah. 
Your  movements,  therefore,  will  be  Independent  of  mine;  at 
least  until  the  &11  of  Richmond  takes  place.  I  am  afraid 
Thomas,  with  such  lines  of  road  as  he  has  to  protect,  could 
not  prevent  Hood  from  going  north.  With  Wilson  turned 
loose,  with  all  your  cavalry,  you  will  find  the  rebels  put 
much  more  on  the  defensive  than  heretofore. 

IT.  8.  GRANT,  Lientenant-OeneraL 
MiOor-General  W.  T.  Shkemak. 

KufOSTOH,  Ga.,  October  11— 11  a.  if. 

Hood  moved  his  army  firom  Palmetto  Station  across  by 
Dallas  and  Oedartowu,  and  is  now  on  the  Coosa  River,  south 
of  Rome.  He  threw  one  corps  on  my  road  at  Acworth,  and 
I  was  forced  to  follow.  I  hold  Atlanta  with  the  Twentietii . 
Corps,  and  have  strong  detachments  along  my  line.  This 
reduces  my  active  force  to  a  coroparatlvely  small  army.  We 
cannot  remain  here  on  the  defensive.  With  tho  25,0o0  men, 
and  the  bold  cavalir  he  has,  he  can  constantly  break  my 
roods.  I  would  Infinitely  prefer  to  make  a  wreck  of  the  rooo, 
and  of  the  country  ftrom  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  including 
the  latter  city— send  back  all  my  wounded  and  worthless, 
and,  with  my  effective  army,  move  throufl^  Geoiigia,  smash- 
ing things,  to  the  sea.  Hood  may  turn  mto  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  but  I  believe  he  will  be  forced  to  follow  me.  In- 
stead of  my  being  on  the  defensive,  I  would  be  on  the  offen- 
sive ;  instead  of  guessing  at  what  he  meons  to  do,  he  would 
have  to  guess  at  my  puns.  The  difference  in  war  is  full 
twenty-five  per  cent  loan  make  Savannah,  Cliarleston,  or 
tho  mouth  of  the  Chattahoochee. 

Answer  quick,  as  I  know  we  will  not  have  the  telegraph 
lone.  W.  T.  SHERMAN,  MiJor-GeneraL 

lieutenant-General  Geasit. 

City  Podit,  Va.,  October  11, 1864— 11:80  p.  h. 
Your  despatch  of  to-day  received.    If  you  ore  satisfied 
the  trip  to  the  sea-ooast  can  be  made,  holding  the  line  of  the 
Tennessee  River  flrmly,  you  may  make  It,  destroying  oU  the 
railroad  south  ofDalton  or  ChattanoooL  as  you  think  best 
U.  S.  GHANTfXieutenast-GenenL 
M^Jor-General  W.  T.  SnyaiiAW. 
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It  was  the  original  design  to  hold  Atlanta,  and  by 
getting  through  to  the  coast,  with  a  garrison  left 
on  the  sonthem  railroads,  leading  east  and  west, 
through  Georgia,  to  effectuallj  serer  the  east  from 
the  west  In  other  words,  cut  the  would-be  Confed- 
eracjT  in  two  a^n,  as  it  had  been  cut  once  by  our 

SUDing  possession  of  the  Mississippi  Rirer.  General 
herman's  plan  yirtuallj  effected  tnis  object. 

General  Sherman  commenced  at  once  nis  prepara- 
tions for  his  proposed  moTement,  keeping  his  arm^  in 
position  in  the  mean  time  to  watch  Hood.  Becoming 
satisfied  tiiat  Hood  had  moved  westward  from  Gads- 
den across  Sand  Mountain,  General  Sherman  sent  the 
Fourth  Corps,  Mi^or-Gtoneral  Stanley  commanding, 
and  the  Twenif-tmrd  Corps,  Major-General  Schofield 
commanding,  back  to  Chattanooga  to  report  to  Major- 
Gcneral  Thomas,  at  Nashrille,  whom  he  had  placed  in 
command  of  all  the  troops  of  his  military  dirision, 
saye  the  four  army  corps  and  caTalrr  mvision  he 
designed  to  move  with  tnroush  Georgia,  With  the 
troops  thus  left  at  his  disposal;  there  was  little  doubt 
that  General  Thomas  could  hold  the  line  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, or  in  the  erent  Hood  should  force  it,  would 
be  able  to  concentrate  and  beat  him  in  battle.  It 
was  therefore  readily  consented  to  that  Sherman 
should  start  for  the  sea-coast. 

Haring  concentrated  his  troops  at  Atlanta  by  the 
lith  of  JToTember,  he  commenced  his  march,  threat- 
ening  both  Augusta  and  Macon.  His  coming-out 
point  could  not  oe  definitely  fixed.  Having  to  gather 
nis  subsistence  as  he  marched  through  the  country, 
it  was  not  impossible  that  a  force  inferior  to  his  own 
might  compel  him  to  head  for  such  point  as  he  could 
reach,  instead  of  such  as  he  miji^ht  prefer.  The  blind- 
ness of  the  enemy,  however,  m  ignoring  this  move- 
ment, and  sending  Hood's  army,  the  omy  consider- 
able force  he  had  west  of  Richmond  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  northward  on  an  offensive  cam- 
paign, left  the  whole  country  open,  and  Sherman's 
route  to  his  own  choice. 

How  that  campai^  was  conducted,  how  little  op- 
position was  met  with,  the  condition  of  the  country 
through  which  the  armies  passed,  the  capture  of  Fort 
McAluster,  on  the  Savannah  River,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  Savannah  on  the  2l8t  of  December,  are  all 
clearly  set  forth  in  General  Sherman's  admirable 
report. 

Soon  after  General  Sherman  commenced  his  march 
from  Atlanta,  two  expeditions,  one  from  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana,  and  one  from  Yicksburg,  Mississippi, 
were  started  by  General  Canby  to  cut  the  enemy's 
line  of  communication  with  Mobile  and  detain 
troops  in  that  field.  General  Foster,  commanding 
Department  of  the  South,  also  sent  an  expedition, 
tna  Broad  River,  to  destroy  the  railroad  between 
Charleston  and  Savannah.  The  expedition  from 
Yicksburg,  under  command  of  Brevet  Brigadier* 
.  General  £.  D.  Osband  (Colonel  Third  United  States 
colored  cavalry  J,  captured,  on  the  27th  of  November, 
and  destroyed  the  Mississippi  Central  railroad  bridge 
and  trestle-work  over  Big  Black  River,  near  Canton, 
thirty  miles  of  the  road,  and  two  locomotives,  besides 
large  amounts  of  stores.  The  expedition  from  Baton 
Rouge  was  without  favorable  results.  The  expedi- 
tion m>m  the  Department  of  the  South,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Brigadier-General  John  P. 
Hatch,  consisting  of  about  five  thousand  men  of  all 
arms,  including  a  brigade  from  the  navy,  proceeded 
up  Broad  River  and  debarked  at  Boyd's  Neck  on  the 
89th  of  November,  from  where  it  moved  to  strike  the 
railroad  at  Grahamsville.  At  Honey  Hill,  about 
three  miles  from  Grahamsville,  the  enemy  was  found 
and  attacked  in  a  strongly  fortified  position,  which 
resulted,  after  severe  fighting,  in  our  repulse  with  a 
loss  of  746  in  lolled,  wounde^  and  missing.  During 
the  night  General  Hatch  withdrew.  On  -the  6th  of 
December  General  Foster  obtained  a  position  cover- 
ing the  Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroad,  between 
the  Coosawatchie  and  Taliflnnv  Rivers. 

Hood,  instead  of  following  £(iierman,  continued  his 


move  northward,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  lead 
ing  to  his  certain  doom.  At  all  events,  had  I  bad 
the  power  of  commanding  both  armies,  I  should  not 
have  changed  the  orders  under  which  he  seemed  to 
be  acting.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  October  the  ad 
vance  of  Hood's  army  attacked  the  ffarrison  at  De 
catur,  Alabama,  but  failing  to  carxr  the  place,  with- 
drew toward  Cortland,  and  succeeded,  in  the  uce  of 
our  cavalry,  in  effecting  a  lodgment  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Tennessee  River,  near  Florence.  On  the  28ih 
Forrest  reached  the  Tennessee,  at  Fort  Hieman,  and 
captured  a  gunboat  and  three  transports.  On  the 
second  of  November  he  planted  batteries  above  and 
below  Johnsonville,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
isolating  three  gunboats  and  eight  transports.  On 
the  4th  the.  enemy  opened  his  batteries  upon  the 
place,  and  was  replied  to  frt)m  the  gunboats  and  the 
garrison.  The  gunboats  becoming  disabled  were  set 
on  fire,  as  also  were  the  tran^orts,  to  prevent  their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  About  a  milhon 
and  a  half  dollars'  worth  of  stores  and  property  on 
the  levee  and  in  storehouses  was  oonsnmea  by  fire. 
On  the  fifth  the  enemy  disappeared  and  <ax>6sed  to 
the  north  side  of  the  Tennessee  River,  above  John- 
sonville, moving  toward  Clifton,  and  snbseonently 
ioined  Hood.  On  the  nighi  of  the  5th  General  Scho- 
field, with  the  advance  of  the  Twenty-third  Corps, 
reached  Johnsonville,  but  finding^  the  enemy  gone, 
was  ordered  to  Pulaski,  and  put  m  command  of  all 
the  troops  there,  with  instructions  to  watch  the 
movements  of  Hood  and  retard  his  advance,  but  not 
to  risk  a  general  engagement  until  the  arrival  of 
General  A.  J.  Smith's  command  from  Missouri,  and 
until  General  Wilson  could  get  his  cavalry  remounted. 

On  the  19th  General  Eooa  continued  his  advance. 
General  Thomas,  retarding  him  as  much  as  possible, 
fell  back  toward  Nashville  for  the  nurpose  of  concen- 
trating his  command  and  gaining  ume  for  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements.  The  enemy  coming  up  with  our 
main  force,  commanded  by  General  Schofield,  at 
Franklin,  on  the  80th,  assaulted  our  works  repeat- 
edly during  the  afternoon  until  late  at  night,  but 
were  in  every  instance  repulsed.  His  loss  in  this 
battle  was  1,750  killed,  702  prisoners,  and  8,S00 
wounded.  Among  his  losses  were  six  general  officers 
killed,  six  wounded^  and  one  captured.  Our  entire 
loss  was  2,800.  This  was  the  first  serious  opposition 
the  enemy  met  with,  and  I  am  satisfied  was  the  &tal 
blow  to  all  his  expectations.  During  the  night  Gen- 
eral Schofield  fell  back  toward  Nashville.  This  left 
the  field  to  the  enemy — not  lost  by  battle,  but  volun- 
tarily abandoned — so  that  General  Thomas's  whole 
force  might  be  brought  together.  The  enemy  fol- 
lowed up  and  commenced  the  establishment  of  his 
line  in  front  of  Nashville  on  the  second  of  December. 

As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  Hood  was  cross- 
ing the  Tennessee  River,  and  that  Price  was  going 
out  of  Missouri,  General  Rosecrans  was  ordered  to 
send  to  General  Thomas  the  troops  of  General  A.  J. 
Smith's  command  and  such  other  troops  as  he  could 
spare.  The  advance  of  this  reinforcement  reached 
Nashville  on  the  80th  November. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  December  General 
Thomas  attacked  Uood  in  position,  and^  in  a  battle 
lasting  two  days,  defeated  and  drove  him  from  the 
field  m  the  utmost  confusion,  leaving  in  our  hands 
most  of  his  artillery  and  many  thousand  prisoners, 
including  four  general  officers. 

Before  the  battle  of  Nashville  I  grew  very  impa- 
tient over,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  the  unnecessary  de- 
lay. This  impatience  was  increased  upon  learning 
that  the  enemj  had  sent  a  force  of  cavafry  across  the 
Cumberland  into  Kentucky.  I  feared  Hood  would 
cross  his  whole  army  and  give  us  great  trouble  there. 
After  urging  upon  General  Thomas  the  necessity  of 
immediately  assuming  the  offensive,  I  started  west 
to  superintend  matt^  there  in  person.  Readiing 
Washington  City,  I  received  General  Thomas's  de- 
spatch announcing  his  attack  upon  the  enemy,  and 
the  result  as  far  as  the  battle  haa  progressed.    1  wai 
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flighted.  All  fears  and  appreheosions  were  dis- 
pelled. I  am  Dot  yet  satisfied  but  that  General  Tho- 
mas, immediately  upon  the  appearance  of  Hood  be- 
fore Nashville,  and  before  he  had  time  to  fortify, 
should  have  moved  out  with  his  whole  force  and 
given  him  battle,  instead  of  waitins  to  remount  his 
cavalry,  which  delated  him  until  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  made  it  impracticable  to  attack  earlier 
than  he  did.  But  his  final  defeat  of  Hood  was  so 
complete  that  it  will  be  accepted  as  a  vindication  of 
that  distinguished  ofiScer^s  judgment. 

After  Hood's  defeat  at  Nashville  he  retreated, 
closely  pursued  by  cavalry  and  infantry,  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Kiver,  being  forced  to  abandon  many  pieces 
of  artillery  and  most  of  his  transportation.  On  the 
28th  of  December  our  advance  forces  ascertained 
that  he  had  made  good  his  escape  to  the  south  side 
of  the  river. 

About  this  time,  the  rains  having  set  in  heavilv  in 
Tennessee  and  North  Alabama,  maling  it  difficult  to 
move  array  transportation  and  artiueir,  Gheneral 
Thomas  stopped  the  pursuit  by  his  main  force  at  the 
Tennessee  Kiver.  A  small  force  of  cavalry,  under 
Colonel  W.  J.  Pahner,  Fifteenth  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteers, continued  to  follow  Hood  for  some  distance, 
capturing  considerable  transportation  and  the  ene- 
my's pontoon  bridge.  The  details  of  these  operations 
wul  be  found  clearly  set  forth  in  General  Thomas's 
report. 

A  cavalry  expedition,  under  Brevet  Major-General 
(^rierson,  started  from  Memphis  on  the  21st  of  De- 
cember. On  the  25th  he  surprised  and  captured 
Forrest's  dismounted  camp  at  Verona,  Mississippi, 
on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  destroyed  the  rail- 
road, sii:teen  cars  loaded  with  wagons  and  pontoons 
for  Hood's  army,  4,000  new  English  carbmes,  and 
large  amounts  or  public  stores.  On  the  morning  of 
the  28th  he  attacsed  and  captured  a  force  of  the 
enemy  at  Egypt,  and  destroyed  a  train  of  fourteen 
cars  J  thence  turning  to  the  southwest,  he  struck  the 
Mississippi  Central  Railroad  at  Winona,  destroyed  the 
factories  and  large  amounts  of  stores  at  Bankston,  and 
the  machine  shops  and  public  property  at  Grenada, 
arriving  at  Vicksburg  January  5th. 

During  these  operations  in  Middle  Tennessee,  the 
enemy,  with  a  force  under  General  Breckinridge,  en- 
tered East  Tennessee.  On  the  18th  of  November,  he 
attacked  General  Gillem,  near  Morristown,  capturing 
his  artillery  and  several  hundred  prisoners.  Gillem, 
with  what  was  left  of  his  command,  retreated  to 
Enozville.  Following  up  his  success,  Breckinridge 
moved  to  near  Knoxvillc,  but  withdrew  on  the  18th, 
followed  by  General  Am  men.  Under  the  directions 
of  General  Thomas,  General  Stoneman  concentrated 
the  commands  of  Generals  Burbridge  and  Gillem 
near  Bean's  Station,  to  operate  a^ainsl  Breckinridge, 
and  destroy  or  drive  him  into  "Virginia— destroy  tne 
salt  works  at  Saltville,  and  the  railroad  into  Virginia 
as  far  as  he  ^ould  ^o  without  endangering  his  com- 
mand. On  the  12th  of  December  he  commenced  his 
movement,  capturing  and  dispersing  the  enemy's 
force  wherever  he  met  them.  On  the  16th  he  struck 
the  enemy,  under  Vaugn,  at  Marion,  completely 
routing  and  pursuing  him  to  Wytheville,  capturing 
all  his  artillery,  trains,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  prisoners ;  and  destroyed  Wytheville,  with  its 
stores  and  supplies,  and  the  extensive  lead  works 
near  there.  ^  Returning  to  Marion,  he  met  a  force 
under  Breckinridge,  consisting,  among  other  troops, 
of  the  ffarrison  or  Saltville,  that  had  started  in  pur- 
suit. He  at  once  made  arrangements  to  attack  it 
the  next  morning ;  but  morning  found  Breckinridge 
gone.  He  then  moved  directly  to  Saltville,  and  de- 
stroyed the  extensive  salt  works  at  that  place,  a  lar^ 
amount  of  stores,  and  captured  eight  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. Having  thus  successfully  executed  his  instruc- 
tions, he  returned  General  Burbridge  to  Lexington 
and  General  Gillem  to  EnoxviUe. 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  was  the  most  infport- 
ant  sea-coast  port  left  to  the  enemy  through  which 


to  get  supplies  tcom  abroad,  and  send  cotton  and 
other  products  out  by  blockade-runners,  besides  be- 
ing  a  place  of  sreat  strategic  value.  The  navy  bad 
been  makinsr  s&enuous  exertions  to  seal  the  harbor 
of  Wilmington,  but  with  only  partial  efiect.  The 
nature  of  the  outlet  of  Cape  Fear  Kiver  was  such  that 
it  required  watching  for  so  great  a  distance  that, 
without  possession  of  the  land  north  of  New  Inlet,  or 
Fort  Fisher,  it  was  impossible  for  the  navy  to  entire- 
ly close  the  harbor  against  the  entrance  of  blockade- 
runners. 

To  secure  the  possession  of  this  land  required  the 
cooperation  of  a  land  force,  which  I  agreed  to  fur- 
nish. I  immediately  commenced  the  assemblage  in 
Hampton  Roads,  under  Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  or  the 
most  formidable  armada  ever  collected  for  concen- 
tration upon  one  given  point.  This  necessarily  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  loyal  North ;  and  through  the  imprudence  of  the 
public  press,  and  very  likely  of  officers  of  both 
branches  of  service,  the  exact  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion  became  a  subject  of  common  discussion  in  the 
newspapers  both  North  and  South.  The  enemy,  thus 
warned,  prepared  to  meet  it.  This  caused  a  postpone- 
ment of  tne  expedition  until  the  latter  part  of>fovem- 
ber,  when,  being  again  called  upon  by  Hon.  G.  V. 
Fox,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  I  agreed  to  fur- 
nish the  men  required  at  once,  and  went  myself,  in  com- 
pany with  Major-General  Butler,  to  Hampton  Roads, 
where  we  had  a  conference  with  Admiral  Porter  as  to 
the  force  required  and  the  time  of  startmg.  A  force 
of  six  thousand  five  hundred  men  was  regarded  as 
sufficient.  The  time  of  starting  was  not  definitely 
arranged,  but  it  was  thought  all  would  bo  ready  by 
the  6th  of  December,  if  not  before.  Learning,  on 
the  80th  of  November^  that  Brafg  had  gone  to 
Geor^a,  taking  with  him  most  of  the  forces  about 
Wilmington,  I  deemed  it  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  expedition  should  reach  its  destination  be- 
fore the  return  of  Bragg,  and  directed  General  Butler 
to  make  all  arrangements  for  the  departure  of  Major- 
General  WeitzeL  who  had  been  designated  to  com- 
mand the  land  forces,  so  that  the  navy  might  not  he 
detained  one  moment. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  the  following  instructions 
were  given : 

Cttt  Ponrr,  Va.,  December  6, 1861 

Geitkbal:  The  first  object  of  the  ea^>editlon  under  Gen- 
eral Weitzcl  is  to  dose  to  the  enemy  the  port  of  WllmingtoiL 
If  Bncoesaftil  in  this,  the  second  will  bo  to  capture  Wilming- 
ton Itselt  There  are  reasonable  grounds  to  hope  for  success, 
If  advantage  can  be  taken  of  the  absence  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  enemy^B  forces  now  looking  after  Sherman  In  Georgia. 
The  directlonB  yon  have  given  for  the  numbers  and  equip- 
ment of  the  expedition  are  all  right,  except  in  the  unimpor- 
tant matter  or  where  they  embark  and  the  amount  of  in- 
trenching toolB  to  be  taken.  The  object  of  the  expodiUon 
will  bejrained  by  effecting  a  landing  on  the  main  land  be- 
tween Gape  Foar  River  and  the  Atlantic,  north  of  the  north 
entrance  to  the  river.  8boald  such  landing  be  effected 
whilst  the  enemy  still  holds  Fort  Fisher  and  the  batteries 
guarding  the  entrance  to  the  river,  then  the  tooops  should 
Intrench  themselves,  and,  by  co5peratlng  with  the  navy, 
effect  the  redaction  and  capture  of  those  places.  These  m 
our  hands,  the  navy  could  enter  the  harbor,  and  the  port  of 
Wilmington  could  be  sealed.  Should  Fort  Fisher  and  the 
point  of  land  on  which  it  Is  bnJlt  tail  into  the  hands  of  our 
UDops  immediately  on  landing;  then  it  will  be  worth  the  at- 
tempt to  capture  Wilmington  by  a  forced  march  and  surprise 
If  tune  Is  cof  Bomed  In  gaining  the  flnt  object  of  the  expe- 
dition, the  second  will  become  a  matter  of  after  considera- 
tion. 

The  details  for  execution  are  intrusted  to  you  and  the  offi- 
cer immediately  in  command  of  the  troops. 

Should  the  troops  under  General  Weltzel  fhll  to  effect  a 
landing  at  or  near  Fort  Fishei-,  they  will  bo  returned  to  the 
armies  operating  against  Richmond  without  delay. 

IT.  8.  GRANT,  Licutenant-Gcnoral. 

M^or-General  B.  F.  Bittleb. 

General  Butler,  commanding  the  army  from  which 
the  troops  were  taken  for  this  enterprise,  and  the 
territory  within  which  they  were  to  operate,  military 
courtesy  required  that  all  orders  and  Instructions 
shonld  go  tnrough  him.     The^  were  so  sent;  but 
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General  Weitxel  has  since  officUUj  informed  me  thst 
he  never  receired  the  foregoing  inttmctiont,  nor  was 
he  aware  of  their  existence  until  he  read  General 
Butler's  published  official  report  of  the  Fort  Fisher 
failure,  with  mjr  endorsement  and  papers  accom- 
panying it.  I  had  no  idea  of  General  Butler's  ac- 
companjing  the  ezpediton  until  the  erening  before 
it  got  off  firam  Bermuda  Hundred,  and  then  did  not 
dream  but  that  General  Weitsel  had  receired  all  the 
instructions,  and  would  be  in  command.  I  rather 
formed  the  idea  that  General  Butler  was  actuated  br 
a  desire  to  witness  the  effect  of  the  explosion  of  the 
powder-boat.  The  expedition  was  detained  sereral 
dajs  at  Hampton  Boaas,  awaiting  the  loading  of  the 
powder-boat. 

The  iznportanoe  of  getting  the  Wilmington  expe- 
dition off  without  anj-  delar,  with  or  without  the 
powder-boaty  had  been  urged  upon  General  Butler, 
and  he  adTised  to  so  notify  Admiral  Porter. 

The  expedition  finally  got  off  on  the  18th  of  De- 
cember, and  arrired  at  the  place  of  rendezrous,  off 
New  Inlet,  near  Fort  Fisher,  on  the  erening  of  the 
15th.  Admiral  Porter  arrired  on  the  erening  of  the 
18th.  baring  put  in  at  Beaufort  to  get  ammunition 
for  the  monitors.  The  sea  becoming  roufffa,  making 
it  difficult  to  land  troops,  and  the  suppfy  of  water 
and  coal  beinff  about  exhausted,  the  vansport  fleet 
put  back  to  Beaufort  to  replenish ;  this,  with  the 
state  of  the  weather,  delared  the  return  to  the  plaoe 
of  rendexrous  until  the  2ith.  The  powder-boat  was 
exploded  on  the  morning  of  the  24tn,  before  the  re- 
turn of  General  Butler  &om  Beaufort ;  but  it  would 
seem,  from  the  notice  taken  of  it  in  the  Southern 
new8p^>ers,  that  the  enemy  were  never  enlightened 
as  to  the  object  of  the  explosion  until  they  were  in- 
formed by  tne  Northern  press 

On  the'25th  a  landing  was  effected  without  opposi- 
tion, and  a  reoonnoissance,  under  Breret  Brigadier- 
General  Curtis,  pushed  up  toward  the  fort  But  be- 
fore receiring  a  fiill  report  of  the  result  of  this  re- 
connoissance.  General  Butler,  in  direct  riolation  of 
the  instructions  giren,  ordered  the  redmbarkation  of 
the  troops  and  the  return  of  the  expedition.  The 
refimbarkation  was  accomplished  by  tne  momins  of 
the  27th.  r  J  B 

On  the  return  of  the  expedition,  officers  and  men 
—among  them  Breret  Ui^or-General  (then  Brevet 
Brigadier-General)  M.  R.  Curtis,  First  Lieutenant  G. 

W.  Ross, regiment  Vermont  Volunteers.  First 

Lieutenant  George  W.  Walling,  and  Second  Lieu- 
tenant Georg^e  Simpson,  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
second  New  York  Volunteers— roluntarilr  reported 
to  me  that  when  recalled  they  were  nearly  into  the 
fort,  and,  in  their  opinion,  it  could  hare  been  taken 
without  much  loss. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  the  expedition,  I  receired 
a  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Nary,  and  a 
letter  from  Admiral  Porter,  informing  me  that  the 
fleet  was  still  off  Fort  Fisher,  and  expressing  the 
conviction  that,  under  a  proper  leader,  the  place 
could  be  taken.  The  natural  supposition  with  me 
was,  that  when  the  troops  abandoned  the  expedition 
the  nary  would  do  so  also.  Finding  it  had  not,  how- 
erer,  I  answered  on  the  80th  of  December,  adrising 
Admiral  Porter  to  hold  on,  and  that  I  would  send  a 
force  and  make  another  attempt  to  take  the  place. 
This  time  I  selected  Breret  Major-General  (now 
Major-General)  A.  H.  Terry  to  command  the  expedi- 
tion. The  troops  composing  it  consisted  of  the  same 
that  composed  the  former,  with  the  addition  of  a 
small  brigade,  numbering  about  1,600,  and  a  small 
sieffe  train.  The  latter  it  was  nerer  found  necessary 
to  land.  I  communicated  direct  to  the  commander 
of  the  expedition  the  following  instructions : 

Cnr  Ponrr,  Va.,  January  8, 186& 
GEinaAL:  The  expedition  Intrusted  to  your  command 
has  been  fitted  out  to  renew  the  attempt  to  capture  Fort 
Fisher,  N.  0.,  and  Wilmington  ultimately,  if  the  fort  lUlSw 
You  wlU  then  proceed  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to  the 
naral  fleet  lying  off  Cape  Fear  Birer,  and  report  the  arriral 


of  yovrself  and  fwmmand  to  Admfril  Di  D.  Perto,  ena 
maiidhig  North  Atlantic  Bloekidhic  Bquadroa. 

It  is  exceedingly  desirsble  that  ue  most  eomptata  nader- 
standlng  shoold  exist  between  yourself  and  the  naval  com- 
mander. I  soggestithereforeL  that  you  oonsolt  with  Admiral 
Porter  fheely,  and  get  fhun  him  the  paK  to  be  peHbrmed  by 
eaeh  bcandi  of  the  poblio  serrloe,  so  that  there  may  be  ni^ 
oi  aetioB.  It  woold  be  well  to  hare  the  whole  progranaM 
laid  down  in  writing.  I  hare  scrred  with  Adminl  Porta; 
and  know  that  roa  can  rely  on  his  Jodsment  and  Us  Bare 
to  ondertake  wnat  he  ]»oposes.  I  wooXd,  therefore^  deJEr  to 
him  as  mnch  as  is  consistent  with  yoor  own  responslbilitiea 
The  first  obiect  to  be  attained  is  to  get  a  firm  pokdoa  oa  tbe 
spit  of  land  on  which  Fort  Fisher  Is  bollt,  from  which  yo« 
can  operate  against  that  Ibrt  Ton  want  to  look  to  the  pne- 
"  and  lodefeadix^yoar- 
ilnat  yoa  by  any  of  the 


tleahUitr  of  reoeiringroor  suppilea,  and  to  defeadix^  your- 
self against  snperior  forces  sent  aolnst  yoa  by  any  of  the 
arennee  loft  open  to  the  enemy,  u  soch  a  pontioQ  caa  be 
obtained,  the  siege  of  Fort  Fisher  will  not  be  abandoned  nntil 
its  redaction  is  accomplished,  or  another  plan  of  campaigB 


Is  ordered  from  these  headqaarteni 

that,  if  yoa  ellect  a  landing,  1 
ought  to  ran  a  portion  of  their  fleet  toto  Oape  Vear  EiTec, 
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My  own  rlews  are  that.  If  yoa  efltet  a  landln 
ogfat  to  ran  a  portion  of  their  fleet  Into  Oape 
while  the  balance  of  It  operates  on  the  outside.  land  Ibroes 
cannot  inrest  Fort  Fisher,  or  cat  it  off  from  sapnUes  or  re- 
enforcements,  while  the  river  is  In  the  posseasion  of  the 
enemy. 

A  siege  train  will  be  loaded  on  ressds  and  sent  to  Foct 
Monroe,  in  readiness  to  be  sent  to  yoa  if  required.  All  other 
sapplies  can  be  drawn  tnm  Beaofort  as  yon  need  tiMOL 

Kieep  the  fleet  of  reseels  with  yoa  ontfl  your  poaftkm  is 
assared.  When  yoa  find  they  can  be  QMired,  otdar  them 
back,  or  such  of  them  as  yoa  can  qmov,  to  Fort  M<nioe,  to 
report  ibr  orders. 

In  case  of  ftllare  to  effect  a  landing,  bring  your  eofmnaad 
back  to  Beaofort  and  report  to  these  beadooarters  far  ftmher 
lnstraotioo&  Yoa  will  not  debark  at  Beaufiart  until  se 
directed. 

General  Sheridan  has  been  ordered  to  send  a  Arteioa  of 
troops  to  Baltimore,  and  place  than  on  sea-going  reaseh. 
These  troops  will  be  brought  to  Fort  Monroe  and  kept  then 
on  the  reseels  until  yoa  are  heard  from.  Should  yon  require 
them,  they  will  be  sent  to  yoa. 

•^  U.  8.  GRANT,  Lieutenasl-GenenL 

•*  Breret  M^or-Oeneral  A.  H.  Taaar." 

Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  B.  Comstock,  aide-de-camp 
^now  breret  bri^^adier-general),  who  accompanied  the 
rormer  expedition,  was  assigned  in  orders  as  dtief 
enflrineer  to  this. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  instructiona  did  not  diflfer 
materially  from  those  giren  for  the  first  expedition; 
and  that  in  neither  instance  was  there  an  order  to 
assault  Fort  Fisher.  This  was  a  matter  left  entir^ 
to  the  discretion  of  the  commanding  officer. 

The  expedition  ssiled  from  fm  Mcmroe  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  arriring  on  the  rendeoirous.  off 
Beaufort,  on  the  8th,  where,  owing  to  the  diffiraities 
of  the  weather,  it  lay  until  the  morning  of  the  ISth, 
when  it  gpi  under  way  and  reached  its  destination 
that  erenmff.  Under  corer  of  the  fleet  the  disem- 
barkation of  the  troops  commenced  on  the  morning 
of  the  13th,  and  by  S  o'clock  p.  m.  was  oompIeteS 
without  loss.'  On  the  14th  a  reoonnoissance  was 
pushed  to  within  fire  hundred  yards  o4  Fort  Fisher, 
and  a  small  adrance  work  taken  possession  of  and 
turned  into  a  defensire  line  against  any  attempt 
that  mi^ht  be  made  from  the  fort.  This  reconnois- 
sance  disclosed  the  &ct  that  the  front  of  the  work  had 
been  seriously  injured  br  the  nary  fire.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  15th  the  fort  was  assaulted,  and  after 
most  desperate  fighting  was  captured,  with  its  entire 
garrison  and  armament  Thus  was  secured,  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  narr  and  aimr,  one  of  the 
most  important  suocesses  of  the  war.  Our  losa  was : 
killed,  one  hundred  and  ten ;  wounded,  fire  hundred 
and  thirty-six.  On  the  16th  and  ITth  the  enenr 
abandoned  and  blew  up  Fort  Casw^  and  the  worln 
on  Smith's  Island,  which  were  immediat^y  oecopied 
by  us.  This  gare  us  entire  control  of  the  mouth  ot 
the  Cape  Fear  Rirer. 

At  my  request,  Hi^or-General  B.  F.  Butter  was 
reliered,  and  Mi^or-Gleneral  £.  O.  C.  Ord  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Tiiginia  and 
North  Carolina. 

The  defence  of  the  line  of  the  Tennessee  no  krngsf 
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requiring  the  force  which  had  beaten  and  nearly 
destroyed  the  only  army  threatening  it,  I  determined 
to  find  other  fields  of  operation  for  (General  Thomas's 
surplus  troops — fields  fh>m  which  they  would  codp- 
erate  with  other  jnoyements.  General  Thomas  was 
therefore  directed  to  collect  all  troops,  not  essential 
to  hold  bis  communications  at  Eastport,  in  readiness 
for  orders.  On  the  7th  of  January  General  Thomas 
was  directed,  if  he  was  assured  of  the  departure  of 
Hood  south  n-om  Corinth,  to  send  General  Schofleld 
with  his  corps  east  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
This  directioo  was  promptly  complied  with,  and  the 
adyance  of  the  corps  reacned  Washington  on  the 
23d  of  the  same  month,  whence  it  was  sent  to  Fort 
Fisher  and  Newbem.  On  the  26th  he  was  directed 
to  send  Gcheral  A.  J.  Smith's  command  and  a  diyision 
of  cavalry  to  report  to  General  Canby.  By  the  7th 
of  February  the  whole  force  was  en  route  for  its  des- 
tination. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  was  constituted  into  a 
military  department,  and  General  Schofield  assigned 
to  command,  and  placed  under  the  orders  of  Major- 
General  Sherman.  The  following  instructions  were 
giyen  him : 

Crrr  Eorar,  Yjl^  Janoaiy  81, 1865. 

GENxaAL:  *  *  *  Tour  movements  are  Intended  as 
oodperative  with  Shennon  through  the  States  of  South  and 
Korth  Carolina.  The  first  point  to  be  attained  is  to  secure 
Wilmington.  Goldsboro*  wUl  then  be  your  objective  point, 
movinir  either  from  Wilmington  or  Newbem,  or  both,  as  you 
deem  best  Should  you  not  De  able  to  reach  Ooldsboro^  you 
will  advance  on  the  line  or  lines  of  railway  connecting  that 
place  with  the  sea-coast— as  near  to  it  as  voa  can,  building 
the  road  behind  you.  The  enterprise  under  you  has  two 
objects:  the  first  is  to  give  General  Sherman  material  aid,  If 
needed,  in  his  march  north ;  the  second,  to  open  a  base  of 
supplies  for  him  on  his  line  of  march.  As  soon,  therefore,  a^ 
you  can  determine  whidi  of  the  two  points,  Wilmington  or 
Newbem,  you  can  best  use  for  throwing  supplies  from  to  the 
interior,  you  will  conmienoe  the  accumulation  of  twenty  days* 
rations  and  forage  for  60,000  men  and  20,000  animala  Tou 
will  get  of  these  as  many  as  you  can  house  and  protect  to 
such  point  in  the  interior  as  you  may  be  able  to  occupy.  I 
believe  General  Palmer  has  received  some  instructions  direct 
ttom  General  Sherman  on  the  subject  of  securing  supplies  for 
his  army.  Yon  can  learn  what  steps  he  has  taken,  and  be 
governed  In  your  requisitions  accordingly.  A  supply  of 
ordnance  stores  will  also  be  necessary. 

Make  all  requisitions  upon  the  ohiel^  of  their  respective 
departments  in  the  field  with  me  at  Citv  Point  CommU" 
nicate  with  mo  by  every  opportunity;  and  should  yon  deem 
it  necessary  at  any  time,  send  a  special  boat  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  ttom  which  point  yon  can  communicate  by  telegraph. 

The  supplies  referred  to  in  these  instructions  are  exclusive 
of  those  required  for  your  own  oonunand. 

The  movements  of  the  enemy  may  Justify,  or  even  make 
it  your  imperative  duty,  to  out  loose  from  your  base  and 
strike  for  the  interior  to  ud  Sherman.  In  sucn  case  you  will 
act  on  your  own  Judgment,  without  waiting  for  instructions. 
Yon  will  report,  however,  what  you  purpose  doing.  The 
details  for  carrying  out  these  instructions  are  necessarily  left 
to  you.  I  would  urge,  however,  if  I  did  not  know  that  you 
are  already  ftilly  alive  to  the  imp<u:tance  of  it,  prompt  action. 
Sherman  may  be  looked  for  in  the  neighbornood  of  Golds- 
boro^  any  time  from  the  22d  to  the  28th  of  February ;  this 
limits  your  time  very  materially. 

If  rolling  stock  is  not  secnrod  m  the  capture  of  Wilmington, 
it  can  be  supplied  ttom  Washington.  A  large  force  of  rail- 
road men  have  already  been  sent  to  Beamort,  and  other 
mechanics  will  go  to  Fort  ilsher  in  a  day  or  twa  On  this 
point  I  have  informed  you  by  telegraph. 

•♦  XJ.  S.  OEANT,  Lleutcnant-General. 

"  Major-Oeneral  J.  M.  Schofield.'' 

Previous  to  giving  these  instructions  I  had  visited 
Fort  Fisher,  accompanied  by  General  Schofield,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  for  myself  the  condition  of 
thin^,  and  personally  conferring  with  General  Terry 
and  Admiral  Porter  ab  to  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

Anticipating  the  arrival  of  General  Sherman  at 
Sayannan — his  smiy  entirely  foet-loose.  Hood  beinfl; 
then  before  Nashville,  Tennessee,  the  Southern  rail- 
roads destroyed,  so  that  it  would  take  several  months 
to  reestablish  a  through  line  firom  west  to  east,  and 
regarding  the  capture  of  Lee's  army  as  the  most  im- 
portant operation  toward  eloping  the  rebellion — I 
sent  orders  to  General  Sherman  on  the  6th  of  Decem- 


ber, that  after  establishing  a  base  on  the  sea-coast, 
witn  necessary  garrison,  to  include  all  his  artillery 
and  cavalry,  to  come  by  water  to  CHty  Point  with  the 
balance  of  his  command. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  having  received  informa- 
tion of  the  defeat  and  utter  rout  of  Hood's  army  by 
General  Thomas^  and  that,  owing  to  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  procurmg  ocean  transportation,  it  would 
take  over  two  months  to  transport  Sherman's  army, 
and  doubtins  whether  he  might  not  contribute  as 
much  toward  the  desired  result  by  operatiuff  from 
where  he  was,  I  wrote  to  him  to  that  effect,  and  asked 
him  for  his  views  as  to  what  would  be  best  to  do.  A 
few  days  after  this  I  received  a  communication  from 
General  Sherman,  of  date  16th  December,  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  my  order  of  the  6th,  and  inform- 
ing me  of  his  preparations  to  carry  it  into  effect  as 
soon  as  he  could  get  transportation.  Also  that  he 
had  expected,  upon  reducing  Savannah,  instantiy  to 
march  to  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  thence  to  Ra- 
leigh, and  tiience  to  report  to  me ;  but  that  this  would 
consume  about  six  weeks'  time  after  the  fall  of  Sa- 
vannah, whereas  by  sea  he  could  probably  reach  me 
by  the  middle  of  January.  The  confidence  he  mani- 
fested in  this  letter  of  being  able  to  march  up  and 
join  me  pleased  me,  and,  witiiout  waiting  for  a  reply 
to  my  letter  of  the  18th,  I  directed  him,  on  the  28th 
of  December,  to  make  preparations  to  start,  as  he 
proposed,  without  delay,  to  hreak  up  the  railroads  in 
Korth  and  South  Carohna  and  join  the  armies  oper- 
ating aeainst  Richmond  as  soon  as  he  could. 

On  the  21st  of  January  I  informed  General  Sher- 
man that  I  had  orderea  the  Twenty-third  Corps, 
Major-General  Schofield  commanding,  east;  that  it 
numbered  about  21,000  men ;  that  we  had  at  Fort 
Fisher  about  8,000  men ;  at  Newbem  about  4,000 : 
that  if  Wilmington  was  captured,  General  Schofield 
would  go  there ;  if  not,  he  would  be  sent  to  Newbem ; 
that,  in  either  event,  all  the  surplus  force  at  both 
points  would  move  to  the  interior  toward  Goldsboro', 
in  codperation  with  his  movement:  that  from  either 
point  railroad  communication  could  be  run  out ;  and 
that  all  these  troops  would  be  subject  to  his  orders 
as  he  came  into  communication  with  them. 

In  obedience  to  his  instractions.  General  Schofield 
proceeded  -to  reduce  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  in 
cooperation  with  the  navy  under  Admiral  Porter, 
moving  his  forces  up  both  sides  of  the  Cape  Fear 
■  River.  Fort  Anderson,  the  enemy's  main  deronce  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river,  was  occupied  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19th,  the  enemy  having  evacuated  it  after 
our  appearance  before  it. 

After  fighting  on  the  20th  and  21st,  our  troops  en- 
tered Wiunin^on  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  the 
enemy  having  retreated  toward  Goldsboro*  during 
the  night.  Jmparations  were  at  once  made  for  a 
movement  on  Goldsboro'  in  two  columns— one  from 
Wilmington,  and  the  other  from  Newbem— and  to 
repair  the  railroad  leading  there  ft>om  each  place,  as 
well  as  to  supply  General  Sherman  by  Cape  Fear 
River,  toward  Fayetteville,  if  it  became  necessary. 
The  column  from  Newbem  was  attacked  on  the  8th 
of  March  at  Wise's  Forks,  and  driven  back  with  the 
loss  of  several  hundred  prisoners.  On  the  11th  the 
enemy  renewed  his  attack  upon  our  intrenched  posi- 
tion, but  was  repulsed  with  severe  loss,  and  fell  back 
during  the  night.  On  the  14th  the  Neuse  River  was 
crossed  and  £nston  occupied,  and  on  the  21st  Golds- 
boro' was  entered.  The  column  from  Wilmington 
reached  Cox's  bridge,  on  the  Neuse  River,  ten  miles 
above  GU)ldsboro'.  on  the  22d. 

By  the  1st  of  Febraary  General  Sherman's  whoU 
army  was  in  motion  from  Savannah.  He  captured 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  on  the  17th;  thence 
moved  on  Goldsboro',  North  Carolina,  «ia  Fayette- 
ville, reaching  the  latter  place  on  the  12th  of  March, 
opening  up  communication  witii  General  Schofield 
by  way  of  Cape  Fear  River.  On  the  15th  he  resumed 
his  march  on  Goldsboro'.  He  met  a  force  of  the 
enemy  at  Averysboro',  and  a6^r  a  severe  fight  de- 
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feftted  and  compelled  it  to  retreat.  Onr  loss  in  the 
engagement  was  about  600.  The  enemy's  loss  was 
mncn  greater.  On  the  18th  the  combined  forces  of 
the  enemr,  under  Joe  Johnston,  attacked  his  ad- 
rance  at  Bentonrille,  capturing  three  guns  and  drir- 
ing  it  back  upon  the  main  bodj.  General  Slocnm, 
who  was  in  the  adrance,  ascertaining  that  the  whole 
of  Johnston's  army  was  in  the  front^  arranged  his 
troops  on  the  defensiro,  intrenched  himself  and 
awatted  refinforcements,  which  were  pushed  forward. 
On  tiie  night  of  the  21st  the  enemy  retreated  to 
Smithfleld,  leaving  his  dead  and  wounded  in  our 
hands.  From  there  Sherman  continued  to  Oolds- 
boro*.  which  place  had  been  occupied  by  General 
Schoneld  on  tne  21st  (crossing  the  Neuse  River  ten 
miles  above  there,  at  Vox's  bridge,  where  General 
Terry  had  got  possession  and  tiirown  a  pontoon 
bridge  on  the  22a),  thus  forming  a  junction  with  the 
columns  from  Newbem  and  Wiuninj^n. 

Among  the  important  fruits  of  this  campaign  was 
the  fall  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  It  was  evacu- 
ated by  the  enemy  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  occupied  bv  our  forces  on  the  18th. 

On  the  morning  of  the  81  st  of  January  General 
Thomas  was  directed  to  send  a  cavalrv  expedition, 
under  General  Stoneman,  from  East  Tennessee,  to 
penetrate  South  Carolina  well  down  toward  Colum- 
Dia,  to  destroy  the  railroads  and  military  resources 
of  the  countiy,  and  return,  if  he  was  able,  to  East 
Tennessee  by  way  of  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  re- 
leasing our  prisoners  there,  if  possible.  Of  the  feasi- 
bility of  this  latter,  however,  General  Stoneman  was 
to  Judge.  Sherman's  movements,  I  had  no  doubt, 
would  attract  the  attention  of  all  the  force  the  enemy 
"could  collect  and  facilitate  the  execution  of  this. 
General  Stoneman  was  so  late  in  making  his  start 
on  this  expedition  (and  Sherman  having  passed  out 
of  the  SUte  of  South  Carolina),  on  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruory  I  directed  General  Thomas  to  change  his 
course,  and  ordered  him  to  repeat  his  raid  of  last 
fall,  destroying  the  railroad  toward  Lvnchburg  as 
far  as  he  could.  This  would  keep  him  between  our 
garrisons  in  Kost  Tennessee  and  the  enemy.  I  re- 
garded it  not  impossible  that  in  the  event  of  the 
cnomy  being  driven  from  Richmond  he  might  fall 
back  to  Lynchburg  and  attempt  a  raid  north  trough 
East  Tennessee.  On  the  14th  of  February  the  fol- 
lowing communication  was  sent  to  Ckneral  Thomas : 

Crrr  Ponrr,  Va.,  February  14, 1865. 

Oeneral  Ganby  is  preparlofc  a  morement  from  Mobile  Bay 
against  Mobile. and  the  interior  of  Alabama.  His  force  will 
consist  of  about  20,000  men,  besides  A  J.  Smith's  command. 
The  cavalry  yon  nave  sent  to  Canby  will  be  debarked  at 
VIcksburg.  It,  with  the  available  cavalry  already  in  that 
cection,  will  move  fKmi  there  eastward.  In  cooperation. 
Hood's  army  has  been  terribly  reduced  by  the  severe  pun- 
ishment you  gave  It  in  Tennessee,  by  desertion  consequent 
upon  their  defeat  and  now  by  the  withdrawal  of  manv  of 
them  to  oppose  Sherman.  (I  take  it  a  large  portion  or  the 
infantry  has  been  so  withdrawn.  It  Is  so  asserted  in  the 
lilchmond  papers,  and  a  member  of  the  rebel  Congress  said  a 
few  days  since  in  a  speech,  that  one-half  of  it  had  been 
brought  to  South  Osrolina  to  oppose  Sherman.)  This  being 
true,  or  even  if  it  is  not  true,  Ganby's  movement  will  attract 
all  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  leave  the  advance  ftt>m 
your  stand-point  easy.  I  think  it  advisable,  therefore,  that 
yon  prepare  as  much  of  a  cavalry  force  as  you  can  siiare,  and 
hold  it  in  readiness  to  go  south.  The  object  would  i>e  three- 
fold :  first,  to  attract  as  much  of  the  enemy's  force  as  possi- 
ble to  insure  suooess  to  Canby ;  second,  to  destroy  the  enemy's 
line  of  conmmnications  and  military  resources ;  third,  to  de- 
stroy or  capture  their  forces  brought  into  the  field.  Tusca- 
loosa and  Belma  would  probably  be  the  points  to  direct  the 
expedition  against  This,  however,  would  not  bo  so  impor- 
tant as  the  mere  ikct  of  penetrating  deep  into  Alabama. 
Dif^cretlon  should  be  left  to  the  officer  commanding  the  ex- 
pedition to  go  whCTe,  according  to  the  Information  he  may 
r^^cive,  he  will  best  secure  the  objects  named  above. 

Now  that  your  force  has  been  so  much  depleted.  I  do  not 
ki.ow  what  number  of  men  you  can  put  into  tne  field.  If  not 
more  than  6,000  men,  however,  all  cavalry,  I  think  it  will  be 
sufficient  It  is  not  desirable  that  you  snould  start  this  ex- 
neditJon  until  the  one  leaving  Yicksbure  has  been  three  or 
four  days  out,  or  even  a  week.    I  do  not  know  when  It  will 


stirt,  bat  wniinform  yon  by  telegraph  as  soon  as  Ilesra.  It 
yon  should  bear  throogfa  other  sooroes  before  hearing  from 
me,  yon  can  act  on  the  Inibnnation  received. 

To  insure  suooeM,  your  cavaby  shoold  go  widi  as  Btd* 
wagon  train  as  possible,  relying  upon  tiie  country  for  icp- 
pllea  I  would  also  reduce  ue  numb^  of  guns  to  a  battery, 
or  the  number  of  batteries,  and  pat  the  extra  teams  to  the 
guns  Uken.  No  gnns  or  caissons  should  be  taken  with  less 
than  ei^t  horses. 

Please  inform  me  by  telegraph,  on  receipt  of  this,  wh^ 
force  you  think  yon  will  be  able  to  send  under  these  direo- 
tions.  U.  8.  GRANT,  Lieatenant-GenexaL 

MiOor-General  G.  IL  Thomas. 

On  the  15th.  he  was  directed  to  start  the  expe<fi- 
tion  as  soon  after  the  20th  as  he  could  get  it  o£ 

I  deemed  it  of  the  utmost  importance,  before  agen- 
eral  movement  of  the  armies  operating  a^nsi  mch- 
mond,  that  all  communications  with  Qie  city,  north 
of  James  River,  should  be  cut  ofL  The  enemy  hav- 
ing  withdrawn  the  bulk  of  his  force  from  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  and  sent  it  south,  or  replaced  troops 
sent  fh>m  Richmond,  and  desiring  to  reinforce  9ier- 
man,  if  practicable,  whose  cavalry  was  ereatly  infe- 
rior in  numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy,  idetennined 
to  make  a  move  from  the  Shenandoah,  which,  if  snc- 
cessAiL  would  accomplish  the  first  at  least,  and  pos- 
sibly the  latter  of  these  objects.  I  therefore  tele- 
g^phed  General  Sheridan  as  follows : 

OiTT  PoiBT,  Va.,  Febniary  80, 186S— l.p. «. 

Okxkkal:  As  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  travel  I  think  rem. 
will  have  no  difilcultv  about  reaching  Lynchburg  wits  a 
cavalry  force  alone.  From  there  yoa  ootIo  destroy  the  nfl- 
road  and  canal  in  eveiv  direction,  so  as  tobeofnomrthernse 
to  the  rebellion.  Sufficient  cavatry  sbonld  be  left  behind  to 
look  after  Mosby^s  gang:  From  Lynchburg.  !f  infonaatiao 
yon  might  get  there  would  Jastify  it,  you  ocraild  strike  sootk, 
heading  the  streams  in  YirgbUa  to  the  westward  of  I)iaDvi]J& 
and  push  on  and  Join  General  Sherman.  This  additioaal 
raid,  with  one  now  aboat  starting  fhnn  East  Tennessee  ob- 
der  Stoneman,  numbering  four  or  five  thousand  cavalry,  one 
from  Yicksburg,  numbering  seven  or  eight  thomsaad  cavalrr, 
one  from  Eastoort,  Misstsfloppi,  ten  thousand  oevatry,  Omlnr 
from  Mobile  Bay,  with  about  thirty-eight  thonsaM  mixed 
troops,  these  three  latter  poshing  for  Tascalooea,  Selma,  tad 
Montgomery,  and  Sherman  with  a  ham  army  eating  oat  lh» 
vitals  of  South  Carolina,  Is  all  that  will  be  wanted  to  leave 
nothing  for  the  rebellion  to  stand  upon.  I  wonld  advise  yoa 
to  overe<Mne  great  obstacles  to  acoompUah  this.  Caiarksioo 
was  evacuated  on  Tnesday  last 

n.  8.  OBAirr,  Ltentenant-GeaenL 

Mi^or-Oeneral  P.  H.  SnKRxnAH. 

On  the  25th  I  received  a  despatch  from  General 
Sheridan,  inquiring  where  Sherman  was  aiming  for, 
and  if  I  could  give  nim  definite  information  as  to  the 
points  he  might  be  expected  to  move  on  this  side  of 
Charlotte,  North  Carouna.  In  answer,  the  following 
telegram  was  sent  him: 

Crrr  Poiist,  Va.,  February  S5, 1865. 

Gznkral:  Sherman^s  movements  wHl  depend  on  the 
amount  of  opposition  he  meets  with  from  the  enemy.  If 
strongly  opposed,  he  may  possibly  have  to  fidl  bock  to 
Georgetown,  S.  0.,  and  fit  out  for  a  new  start.  I  think,  bow- 
ever,  all  danger  for  the  neoessity  of  going  to  that  p<dnt  has 
passed.  I  believe  he  has  passed  Qiarlotte.  He  may  take 
Fayette ville  on  his  way  to  Goldsboro'.  If  yoa  rea<^  Lynch- 
burg, you  will  have  to  be  guided  in  yoor  after  movements  bv 
the  informntion  yon  obtain.  Before  you  ooold  poe^y  rea^ 
Sherman,  I  think  you  wonld  find  him  moving  from  Ck>ld^Kiro* 
toward  Kaleifh,  or  engaging  the  enemy  stron^y  posted  at 
one  or  the  other  of  these  plao^with  railroad  communica- 
tions opened  from  his  army  to  Wilmington  or  Newbem. 
U.  8.  GRANT,^nteaant-Q«naraL 

Mi^or-General  P.  H.  SHXxinAX. 

General  Sheridan  moved  from  Winchester  on  the 
27th  of  February,  with  two  divisions  of  cavalry,  num- 
bering about  6,000  each.  Gn  the  first  of  March  he 
aecuied  the  bridge,  whidi  the  enemy  attempted  to 
destroy,  across  the  middle  fork  of  the  Shenandoah, 
at  Mount  Crawford,  and  entered  Staunton  on  the  Sd, 
the  enemy  having  retreated  on  Waynesboro*.  Thence 
he  pushed  on  to  Waynesboro',  where  he  found  the 
enemy  in  force  in  an  intrenched  position,  under  Gen- 
eral Eariy.  Without  stopping  to  make  a  reconnois- 
sance,  an  immediate  attack  was  mad^,  the  position 
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WAS  carried,  and  sixteen  hundred  prisoners,  eleren 
pieces  of  artillerj,  with  horses  and  caissons  com- 
plete^ two  hundred  wagons  and  teams  loaded  with 
subsistence,  and  serenteen  battle-flags,  were  cap- 
tured. The  prisoners,  under  an  escort  of  fifteen 
hundred  men,  were  sent  back  to  Winchester.  Thence 
he  mardied  on  CharlottesTille,  destroying  efifectually 
the  railroad  and  bridges  as  he  went,  which  place  he 
reached  on  the  8d.  Here  he  remained  two  days, 
detstTojins  the  railroad  toward  Richmond  and  Lynch- 
burg, including  the  larse  iron  brides  oyer  the  north 
and  south  forks  of  the  Riranna  Biver,  and  awaitine 
the  arriTal  of  his  trains.  This  necessary  delay  caused 
him  to  abandon  the  idea  of  capturing  Lynchburg. 
On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  dividing  nis  force  into 
two  columns,  he  sent  one  to  ScottsTille,  whence  it 
marched  up  the  James  Biver  Canal  to  New  Market, 
destroying  every  lock,  and  in  many  places  the  bank 
of  the  canal.  From  here  a  force  was  pushed  out 
from  this  column  to  Duiguidsville,  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  bridge  across  the  James  River  at  that 
place,  but  failed.  The  enemy  burned  it  on  our  ap- 
proach. The  enemy  also  burned  the  bridge  across 
the  river  at  Hardwicksville.  The  other  column  moved 
down  the  railroad  toward  Lynchburg,  destroying  it 
as  far  i^  Amherst  Gourt-House,  sixteen  miles  from 
Lynchburg;  thence  across  the  country,  uniting  with 
the  column  at  New  Market.  The  river  being  very 
high,  his  pontoons  would  not  reach  across  it ;  and 
the  enemy  having  destroyed  the  bridges  by  which  he 
had  hop^  to*cross  the  river  and  get  on  the  South 
Side  Railroad  about  Farmville,  and  destroy  it  to  Ap- 
pomattox Gourt-House,  the  only  thing  left  for  him 
was  to  return  to  Winchestor  or  strike  a  base  at  the 
White  House.  Fortunately,  he  chose  the  latter. 
From  New  Market  he  took  up  his  line  of  march,  fol- 
lowing Uxe  canal  toward  Richmond,  destroying^ every 
lock  upon  it  and  cutting  the  banks  wherever  practi- 
cable, to  a  point  eiffht  miles  east  of  Goochland,  con- 
centrating the  whole  force  at  Golumbia  on  the  10th. 
Here  he  rested  one  day,  and  sent  through  by  scouts 
information  of  his  whereaboute  and  purposes,  and  a 
rc<^uest  for  supplies  to  meet  him  at  White  House, 
which  reached  me  on  the  night  of  the  12th.  An  in- 
fantry force  was  immediately  sent  to  get  possession 
of  Vniiie  House,  and  supplies  were  forwaraed.  Mov- 
ing from  Golumbia  in  a  direction  to  threaten  Rich- 
mond, to  near  Ashland  Stetion,  he  crossed  the  Annas, 
and  after  having  destroyed  all  the  bridges  and  manv 
miles  of  the  rai&oad,  proceeded  down  the  north  bank 
of  the  Pamunkey  to  White  House,  which  place  he 
reached  on  the  19th. 

Previous  to  this  the  following  communication  was 
sent  to  General  Thomas : 

Crrr  Powr,  Va.,  March  7, 18«5— 9:80  a.  m. 

OamaAL :  I  think  it  will  be  advisable  now  for  you  tn  re- 
pair the  railroad  in  i^t  Tennessee,  and  throw  a  good  force 
up  to  Ball*s  Gap  and  fortifV  there.  Supplies  at  Knoxvllle 
coold  always  be  got  forwara  as  required.  With  Bull's  Gap 
fortifled,  yon  can  occupy  as  outposts  about  all  of  East  Ten- 
nessee, and  be  preparea,  if  It  ^ould  be  required  of  you  in 
the  spring,  to  make  a  campolirn  toward  Lynchburg,  or  Into 
Nortn  Gtfollna.  I  do  not  think  Stoneman  should  break  the 
road  until  he  gets  into  Virginia,  unless  it  should  be  to  cut  off 
rolling  stock  that  may  bo  caught  west  of  that 

U.  8.  GRANT,  Lleutenant-GcneraL 

MiOor-Gencral  G.  H.  Thomas. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  March,  1865,  General 
Ganby  was  moving  an  adequate  force  against  Mobile 
and  the  army  defending  it  under  General  Dick  Tay- 
lor; Thomas  was  pushm^  out  two  larse  and  well- 
appointed  cavalry  expeditions  —  one  m>m  Middle 
Tennessee  under  Brevet  Major-General  Wilson, 
against  the  enemy's  vitol  pointe  in  Alabama,  the 
other  Irom  East  Tennessee  under  Mf^or-General 
Stoneman  toward  Lynchburg — and  assembling  the 
remainder  of  his  available  forces,  preparatory  to 
offensiye  operations  from  East  Tennessee;  General 
Sheridan's  cavalry  was  at  White  House ;  the  Armies 
of  the  Potomac  and  James  were  confronting  the  en- 
•my,  under  Lee,  in  his  defences  of  Richmond  and 
Vol.  y.— 47  a 


Petersburg :  General  Sherman  with  his  armies,  rein- 
forced by  that  of  General  Schofleld,  was  at  Golds- 
boro' ;  General  Pope  was  making  preparations  for  a 
spring  campaign  against  the  enem^  under  Kirby 
Smith  and  Price,  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  Gen- 
eral Hancock  was  concentrating  a  force  in  the  vicinity 
of  Winchester,  Virginia,  to  g^ard  against  invasion 
or  to  operate  offensively,  as  mightprove  necessary. 

After  the  long  march  by  General  Sheridan's  cayslry 
over  winter  roads,  it  was  necessary  to  rest  and  retft 
at  White  House.  At  this  time  the  greatest  source 
of  uneasiness  to  me  was  the  fear  that  the  enemy 
would  leave  his  strong  lines  about  Petersburg  and 
Richmond  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  with  Johnston, 
before  he  was  driven  from  them  by  battle,  or  I  was 
prepared  to  make  an  effectual  pursuit.  On  the  24th 
of  March  General  Sheridan  moved  from  White  House, 
crossed  the  James  River  at  Jones'  Landing,  and 
formed  a  Junction  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in 
front  of  Petersburg  on  the  27th.  During  this  move. 
General  Ord  sent  forces  to  cover  the  crossings  of 
the  Ghickahominy. 

On  the  24th  of  March  the  following  instructions  for 
a  general  movement  of  the  armies  operating  against 
Richmond  were  issued : 

Ctty  Ponrr,  Va.,  March  24, 1865. 

Gkkbral  :  On  the  29th  instant  the  armies  operating  against 
Richmond  will  be  moved  by  our  left,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  turning  the  enemy  out  of  his  present  position  around, 
Petersburg,  and  to  insure  the  success  of  the  cavalry  under 
General  Sneridan,  which  will  start  at  the  same  time,  in  its 
efforts  to  reach  and  destroy  the  Sonth  Bide  and  Danville 
Railroads.  Two  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  will  bo 
moved  first  In  two  columns,  taking  the  two  roods  crossing 
Hatcher^  s  Run,  nearest  where  the  present  line  held  by  us 
strikes  that  stream,  both  moving  towurd  Dinwlddie  Gourt- 
House. 

The  oavalry  under  General  Sheridan,  Joined  by  the  division 
now  under  Geneial  Davles,  will  move  at  the  same  time  by 
the  Weldon  road  and  the  Jerusalem  plank  road,  turning  west 
from  the  hitter  before  crossing  the  Kottaway,  and  west  with 
the  whole  column  before  reachin|;  Stony  Creek.  General 
Sheridan  will  then  move  independently,  under  other  instruc- 
tions which  will  be  given  him.  All  dismounted  cavalry  be- 
longing to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  dismounted 
cavaliy  from  the  middle  military  division  not  required  for 
guardmg  property  belonging  to  ^elr  arm  of  service,  will  ro- 

}K>rt  to  Brhnidier-Genoral  Benham,  to  be  added  to  the  de- 
ences  of  City  Point  MiOor-General  Parke  will  be  left  in 
command  of  all  the  army  left  for  holding  the  lines  about 
Petersburg  and  Cihr  Point,  subject  of  course,  to  orders  from 
the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  The  Ninth 
Army  Corps  will  be  left  Intact  to  hold  the  present  line  of 
worKS  so  long  as  the  whole  line  now  occupie^l  by  ns  is  held. 
If,  however,  the  troops  to  the  left  of  the  Nlnu  Corps  are 
withdrawn,  then  the  left  of  the  corns  may  be  thrown  back  so 
as  to  occupytho  position  held  by  the  army  prior  to  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Weldon  roadj  All  troops  to  the  left  of  the  Ninth 
Corps  will  be  held  In  readiness  to  move  at  the  shortest  no- 
tice by  such  route  as  may  be  designated  when  the  order  is 
given. 

General  Ord  will  detach  three  divisions,  two  white  and  one 
colored,  or  so  much  of  them  as  he  can  and  hold  his  present 
lines,  and  inarch  for  the  present  left  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac In  the  flJ[>8ence  of  farther  orders,  or  until  fhrther 
orders  are  given,  the  white  divisions  will  follow  the  left 
column  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  colored  division 
the  right  column.  During  the  movement  MAjor-Qeneral 
Weitzel  wUl  be  left  in  command  of  all  the  forces  remaining 
behind  ttom  the  Army  of  the  James. 

The  movement  of  troops  trom  the  Army  of  the  James  will 
commence  on  the  idght  of  the  27th  Instant  General  Ord 
will  leave  behind  the  minimum  number  of  cavalry  necessary 
for  picket  duty,  in  the  absence  of  the  main  army.  A  cavalry 
expedition  flrom  General  Ord^s  command  will  also  be  started 
trom  Suffolk,  to  leave  there  on  Saturday,  the  first  of  ApriL 
under  Colonel  Sumner,  ftv  the  purpose  of  cuttins  the  rallrooa 
about  Hicksford.  This,  if  accomplished,  will  havo  to  be  a 
surprise,  and  therefore  nt>m  three  to  five  hundred  men  will 
be  sufficient  They  should,  however,  be  supported  by  all  the 
Infontry  that  can  be  spared  ttom  Norfolk  and  PortsmouthjOS 
Ihr  out  as  to  where  the  cavalry  crosses  the  Blackwater.  The 
crossing  should  probably  be  at  Uniten.  Should  Colonel 
Sunmer  succeed  in  reaching  the  Weldon  road,  he  will  be  in- 
structed to  do  all  the  damage  possible  to  the  triangle  of  roads 
between  Hicksford,  Weldon,  and  Gaston.  The  railroad  bridge 
at  Weldon  being  fitted  up  for  the  passage  of  carriages,  It 
might  be  practicable  to  destroy  any  aocumuktlon  of  suf 
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piles  the  tnemj  tomj  haye  oolleotod  soatli  d  the  Boanoke. 
▲11  the  trooM  will  move  wtth  four  days'  rations  In  haver- 
saoks,  and  eight  dajrs'  In  wagons.  To  arold  as  mneh  banling 
as  possible,  and  to  give  the  Armj  of  the  James  the  same 
number  of  oars'  sopplv  with  the  Armj  of  the  Potomac,  Qen- 
oral  Qrd  will  direct  his  oommtssary  and  qnartermaster  to 
have  snIBoient  snpplles  deUTerod  at  the  termlnos  of  the  road 
to  fill  np  the  passing.  Siztj  roonds  of  smmonlUon  per  man 
will  be  taken  in  wagons,  and  as  much  grain  as  the  transpor- 
tation on  hand  will  carry,  after  taking  the  specified  amonnt 
of  other  supplies.  The  densely  wooded  countiy  In  which 
the  army  has  to  operate  making  the  use  of  much  artillery 
impracticable,  the  amount  taken  with  the  army  will  be  re- 
duced to  six  or  eight  guns  to  each  dirislon,  at  the  option  of 
the  army  commanders. 

All  necessary  preparations  for  carrying  these  directions 
into  operation  may  De  commenced  at  once.  The  reserves 
of  the  Ninth  Corps  should  be  massed  as  much  as  possible. 
Whilst  I  would  not  now  order  an  unconditional  attack  <m 
the  enemy's  line  by  them,  they  should  be  readr,  and  should 
make  the  attack  if^the  enemy  weakens  his  line  in  their  fhmt, 
without  wsitlng  for  orders.  In  case  ther  carry  the  line, 
then  the  whole  of  the  Ninth  Corps  could  follow  up  so  as  to 
ioin  or  codperate  with  the  baUnoe  of  the  army.  To  prepare 
for  this,  the  Ninth  Cmps  will  hare  rations  issued  to  them, 
same  as  the  balance  of  the  army.  General  Weitzel  will  keep 
rigilant  watch  upon  his  front,  and  if  found  at  all  practicable 
to  break  through  at  any  point,  he  will  do  so.  A  success  north 
of  the  James  uiould  be  followed  up  with  great  promptness. 
An  attack  will  not  be  feasible  unless  It  is  ft>und  that  the  en- 
emy has  detached  largely.  In  that  case  it  mav  be  regarded 
as  eyident  that  the  enemy  are  relying  upon  their  local  re- 
serves, prtncipallv  for  the  defence  or  Bichmond.  Prepara- 
tions may  be  made  fbr  abandoning  all  the  line  north  of  the 
James,  except  enclosed  works— only  to  be  abandoned,  how- 
ever, siter  a  oreak  is  made  in  the  lines  of  the  enemy. 

By  those  instructions  a  lai^ge  part  of  ^e  armies  operating 
against  Richmond  is  left  behmd.  The  enemy,  knowing  this, 
may,  as  an  only  chance,  strip  their  lines  to  the  merest  skele- 
ton, in  the  hope  of  advantage  not  being  taken  of  it,  whilst 
they  hurl  everv  thing  against  the  moving  column,  and  return. 
It  cannot  be  impressed  too  stron^^Iy  upon  commanders  of 
troops  left  in  the  trenches  not  to  allow  this  to  occur  without 
taking  advantage  of  it  The  very  fkct  of  the  enemy  ooming 
out  to  attack,  if  he  does  so,  might  be  regarded  as  almost  con- 
clusive evidence  of  such.a  weakening  of  his  lines.  I  would 
bare  it  particularly  cojolned  upon  corps  commanders  that, 
in  case  of  au  attack  from  the  enemy,  those  not  attacked  are 
not  to  wait  for  orders  from  the  commanding  offlcer  of  the 
army  to  which  they  belong,  but  that  they  wilfmov^  prompt- 
ly, and  notify  the  commander  of  their  action.  I  would  also 
enjoin  the  same  action  on  the  part  of  division  commanders 
when  other  parts  of  their  c(nps  are  engaged.  In  like  manner, 
I  would  urge  the  importance  of  following  up  a  repulse  of  the 
enemv.  U.  S.  QBANT,  Lleutenant-OeneraL 

Mtgor-Generals  Mxade,  Oso,  and  Soxxidak. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  the  enemy  as- 
sanltea  oar  lines  in  front  of  the  Ninth  Corps  (wnich 
held  from  the  Appomattox  River  toward  our  left) 
and  carried  Fort  Bteadman,  and  a  part  of  the  line  to 
the  ri^ht  and  left  of  it^  establishea  tbemselves  and 
tamed  the  guns  of  the  fort  against  us ;  bat  our  troops 
on  either  flank  held  their  ground  until  the  reserves 
were  brought  up,  when  the  enemy  was  driyen  back 
with  a  heayj  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  1,900 
prisoners.  Our  loss  was  sixty-eight  killed,  three 
nundred  and  thirty-seven  wounded,  and  five  hundred 
and  six  missing.  General  Meade  at  once  ordered  the 
other  corps  to  advance  and  feel  the  enemy  in  their 
rcspectiye  fronts.  Pushing  forward,  they  captured 
and  held  the  enemy's  strongly  intrenched  picket  lino 
in  front  of  the  Second  and  Sixth  Corps,  and  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-four  prisoners.  The  enemy  made 
desperate  attempts  to  retake  this  line,  but  without 
success.  Our  loss  in  front  of  these  was  fifty -two 
killed,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  wounded,  and 
two  hundred  and  seven  missing.  The  enemy's  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded  was  far  greater. 

General  Sherman  having  got  his  troops  all  quietly 
in  camp  about  Goldsboro  ,  and  his  preparations  for 
fbmishmg  supplies  to  them  perfected,  visited  me  at 
City  Point  on  the  27th  of  March,  and  stated  that  he 
would  be  ready  to  move,  as  he  had  previously  written 
me,  by  the  10th  of  April,  fully  equipped  and  rationed 
for  twenty  days,  if  it  should  become  necessary  to 
bring  his  command  to  bear  against  Lee's  army,  in 
cooperation  with  our  forces  in  m>nt  of  Richmond  and 


Petersburg.  General  Sherman  proposed  in  this  m<yf» 
ment  to  threaten  Raleigh,  and  then,  by  tamang  sud- 
denly to  the  right,  reach  the  Roanoke  at  GasUm  or 
there^outs,  whence  he  could  more  on  to  the  Bidb* 
mond  ^d  Danville  Railroad,  striking  it  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Burkesville,  or  join  the  armies  operating 
against  Richmond,  as  might  be  deemed  best.  Thu 
plan  he  was  directed  to  carry  into  execution^  if  be 
received  no  further  directions  in  the  mean  time.  I 
explained  to  him  the  movement  I  had  ordered  to 
commence  on  the  29th  of  March.  That  if  it  should  not 

Srove  as  entirely  successful  as  I  hoped.  I  would  cat 
le  cavalry  loose  to  destroy  the  Danyille  and  Sooth 
Side  Railroads,  and  thus  depriye  the  enemy  of  fortber 
supplies,  and  also  prevent  the  rapid  concentratkn 
of  Lee's  and  Johnston's  armies. 

I  had  spent  days  of  anxiety  lest  each  moniin| 
should  bring  the  report  that  the  enemy  had  retreated 
the  night  before.  I  was  firmly  convinced  that  Sher- 
man's crossing  the  Roanoke  would  be  the  signal  fv 
Lee  to  leave.  With  Johnston  and  him  combined,  a 
long,  tedious,  and  expensive  campaign,  consuming 
most  of  the  summer,  might  become  necessary.  By 
moving  out  I  would  put  tne  army  in  better  conditkm 
for  pursuit,  and  would  at  least,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Danville  road,  retard  the  concentration  of  the 
two  armies  of  Lee  and  Johnston,  and  cause  the  ene- 
my to  abandon  much  material  that  he  might  other- 
wise save.  I  therefore  determined  not  to  deUy  the 
moyement  ordered. 

On  the  night  of  the  87th,  Major-General  Ord,  with 
two  divisions  of  the  Twenty^burth  Corps,  Mi^or- 
General  Gibbon  commanding,  and  one  division  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Corps,  Brigadier-General  Bime^  com- 
manding, and  McKenzie's  cavalry,  took  np  his  line 
of  march  in  pursuance  of  the  fore^ing  instmctiotts, 
and  reached  the  position  assigned  him  near  Hatch- 
er's ftun  on  the  morning  of  the  29th.  -  On  the  2SUi 
the  following  instructions  were  given  to  Creneral 
Sheridan : 

CiTT  Ponra,  Va.,  March  «SJS«5. 

GamERAL :  The  Fifth  Army  Corps  will  move  by  the  Tsim^ 
road  at  3  A.  iL  to-morrow  morning.  The  Boeond  mores  st 
tfbout  9  A.  M.,  havinff  but  about  three  miles  to  nuirch  to  resch 
the  point  designated  tor  it  to  take  on  the  right  of  the  Fifth 
Corps,  after  ^e  latter  reaching  Dinwiddle  Coon-Hoase. 
Move  your  cavalry  at  as  early  an  hour  as  3ron  can,  and  with- 
out being  confined  to  any  particular  road  or  roads.  T«x 
may  go  out  by  the  nearest  roads  in  the  rear  of  the  fifth 
Corps,  pass  by  its  left,  and,  passing  near  to  or  through  Dtat- 
widdie,  reach  the  right  and  rear  <»the  enemy  as  soon  as  yoa 
can.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  attack  the  en«ny  tn  his  in- 
trenched position,  but  to  force  him  out,  if  possiMe.  Should 
he  come  out  and  attack  us,  or  get  htmselr  when  be  esa  he 
attacked,  move  in  with  your  enttro  force  in  your  own  vay, 
and  with  full  reliance  that  the  army  wHl  eogM*  or  Ibflev, 
aacircumstanoes  will  dictate.  I  shall  be  on  the  field,  sad 
will  probably  be  able  to  communicate  with  you.  Should  I 
not  do  80,  and  you  find  that  the  enemy  keeps  withhi  his  main 
intrenched  lino,  you  may  cut  loose  and  push  for  the  DasviDe 
road.  If  you  iind  It  pcacticable,  I  would  Hke  you  to  erois 
the  South  Side  road,  between  Petersburg  and  BoxkesvlIIe, 
and  destroy  it  to  some  extent.  I  would  s<^  advise  orach 
detention,  nowever,  until  you  reach  the  Danville  road,  whidi 
I  would  like  you  to  strike  as  near  to  the  Appomattox  as  pos- 
sible. Make  your  destruction  on  that  road  as  compleSe  ss 
possible.  Ton  can  then  pass  on  to  the  South  Side  road,  west 
of  Burkesville,  and  destroy  that  In  like  manner. 

After  having  accomplished  the  destruction  of  the  two  laH- 
roods,  which  are  now  the  only  avenues  of  su^y  to  Leeli 
army,  you  may  return  to  this  army,  sheeting  your  road  Iter- 
ther  south,  or  you  may  go  on  into  North  Carolina  and  jda 
General  Sherman.  Should  you  select  the  latter  eooise,  get 
the  information  to  mo  as  early  as  possible,  so  that  I  may  srad 
orders  to  meet  you  at  Go1dsb<)ro\ 

U.  S.  OBAirr,  lieutenant-Oescrd. 

M^or-Ocneral  P.  H.  SnasiDAV. 

On  the  morning  the  29th  the  moyement  commenced. 
At  niriit  the  cavalry  was  at  Dinwiddle  Conrt-Honsc, 
and  the  left  of  our  infantry  line  extended  to  the  Qua- 
ker road,  near  its  intersection  with  the  Boydton  plank 
road.  The  position  of  the  troops,  from  left  to  right, 
was  as  follows:  Sheridan,  Warren,  Humphreys,  iwd, 
Wright,  Parke. 

Every  thing  looked  fayorable  to  the  defeat  of  th» 
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enemjand  the  capture  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond, 
if  the  PPoi>er  effort  was  made.  I  therefore  addressed 
the  following  communication  to  General  Sheridan, 
harinff  previously  informed  him  yerbally  not  to  cut 
loose  for  the  raid  contemplated  in  his  orders  until  he 
reoeiyed  notice  from  me  to  do  so : 

GOAYELLT  CSEKK,  MsTCh  29,  1866. 

Gestebal:  Our  line  is  now  unbroken  flrom  the  Appomattox 
to  Dinwiddle.  We  are  all  ready,  however,  to  give  ap  all, 
from  the  Jemaalem  plonk  road  to  Hatcher^s  Bun,  whenever 
the  foroes  can  be  used  advantageonslj.  Alter  getting  into 
line  south  of  Hatcher's,  we  pushed  forward  to  find  the  ene- 
mj*s  position.  General  Griffin  was  attacked  n«tf  where  the 
Quaker  road  intersects  the  Boydton  road,  but  repulsed  it 
easily,  (aptoring  about  one  hundred  men.  Humphreys 
reached  Imbney^s  mill,  and  was  poshing  on  when  last  heard 
from. 

I  now  feel  like  ending  the  matter,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
before  going  back.  I  do  not  wont  yon,  therefore,  to  cnt  loose 
and  go  after  the  enemy^s  roads  at  present  In  the  morning 
push  aroond  the  enemv,  if  you  can,  and  get  on  to  his  right 
rear.  The  movements  or  the  enemy^s  cavalry  may,  of  course, 
modify  your  action.  We  will  act  all  togetner  as  one  army 
here  until  it  Is  seen  what  can  be  done  wltn  the  enemy.  The 
signal  officer  at  OobVs  Hill  reported,  at  11:80  a.  m.,  that  a 
cavalry  column  had  passed  that  point  teom.  Bichmond  to- 
i%*ard  Petersburg,  taking  fbrty  minutes  to  pass. 

U.  S.  QBANT.  Lieutenant-General. 

Hx^or-General  P.  H.  Su£B£dan. 

From  the  night  of  the  20th  to  the  morning  of  the 
81 8t  the  rain  tell  in  such  torrents  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  move  a  wheeled  vehicle,  except  as  cordu- 
roy roads  were  laid  in  front  of  them.  JDuring  the 
30th,  Sheridan  advanced  from  Dinwiddle  Courfc- 
House  toward  Five  Forks,  where  he  found  the  en- 
emy in  force.  General  Warren  advanced  and  ex- 
tended his  line  across  the  Bovdton  plank  road  to 
near  the  White  Oak  road,  with  a  view  of  getting 
across  the  latter ;  but,  finding  the  enemy  strong  in 
bis  front  and  extending  beyond  his  left,  was  directed 
to  hold  on  where  he  was  and  fortify.  General 
Humphreys  drove  the  enemy  from  his  front  into  his 
main  line  on  the  Hatcher,  near  Burgess's  Mills.  Gen- 
erals Ord,  Wright,  and  Parke  made  examinations  in 
their  fronts  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  an  assault 
on  the  enemy's  lines.  The  two  latter  reported  favor- 
ably. The  enemy  confronting  us,  as  he  did,  at  every 
point  from  Richmond  to  our  extreme  lefl,  I  conceived 
nis  lines  must  be  weakly  held,  and  could  be  pen- 
etrated if  my  estimate  of  his  forces  was  correct.  I 
determined,  therefore,  to  extend  mjr  line  no  further, 
but  to  reSnrorce  General  Sheridan  with  a  corps  of  in- 
fantry, and  thus  enable  him  to  cut  loose  and  turn  the 
enemy's  right  flank,  and  with  the  other  corps  assault 
the  enemy^  lines.  The  result  of  the  offensive  effort 
of  the  enemy  the  week  before,  when  he  assaulted 
Fort  Steadman,  particularly  favored  this.  The  en- 
emy's intrenched  picket  line  captured  by  us  at  that 
time  threw  the  lines  occupied  by  the  beUigercnts  so 
close  together  at  some  points  that  it  was  but  a  mo- 
ment's run  from  one  to  the  other.  Preparations 
were  at  once  made  to  relieve  General  Humphreys' 
corps,  to  report  to  General  Sheridan ;  but  tne  con- 
dition of  the  roads  prevented  immediate  movement. 
On  the  morning  of  the  31st,  General  Warren  reported 
favorably  to  getting  possession  of  the  White  Oak 
road,  and  was  directed  to  do  so.  To  accomplish  this, 
he  moved  with  one  division,  instead  of  his  whole 
corps,  which  was  attacked  by  the  enemj  in  superior 
force  and  driven  back  on  the  second  division  before 
it  had  time  to  form,  and  it,  in  turn,  forced  back  upon 
the  third  division,  when  the  enemy  was  checked.  A 
division  of  the  Second  Corps  was  immediately  sent 
to  his  support,  the  enemy  driven  back  with  heavy 
loss,  and  possession  of  the  White  Oak  road  gained. 
Sheridan  advanced,  and  with  a  portion  of  his  cavalry 
got  possession  of  the  Five  Forks;  but  the  enemy, 
after  the  affair  with  the  Fifth  Goips,  reSnforced  the 
rebel  cavalry,  defending  that  pomt  with  infantry, 
and  forced  lum  back  toward  Dinwiddle  Gourt-House. 
Here  General  Sheridan  displayed  great  generalship. 
Instead  of  retreating  with  his  whole  command  on 


the  main  army,  to  tell  the  story  of  superior  forces 
encountered,  he  deployed  his  cavalry  on  foot,  leav- 
ing  only  mounted  men  enough  to  take  charge  of  the 
horses.  This  compelled  the  enemy  to  deploy  over  a 
vast  extent  of  woods  and  broken  country,  and  make 
his  progress  slow.  At  this  juncture  he  despatched  to 
me  what  had  taken  place,  and  that  he  was  dropping 
back  slowly  dn  Dinwiddle  Court-House.  GenerS 
McKenzie's  cavalry  and  one  division  of  the  Fifth 
Corps  were  immediately  ordered  to  his  assistance. 
Soon  after,  receiving  a  report  from  General  Heade 
that  Humphreys  could  hold  our  position  on  the 
Boydton  road,  and  that  the  other  two  divisions  of 
the  Fifth  Corps  could  go  to  Sheridan,  they  were  so 
ordered  at  once.  Thus  the  operations  of  the  day 
necessitated  the  sending  of  ^Warren,  because  of  his 
accessibility,  instead  of  Humphreys,  as  was  intended, 
and  precipitated  intended  movements.  On  the  n2iom- 
ing  of  the  1st  of  April,  General  Sheridan,  reinforced 
by  General  Warren,  drove  the  enemy  back  on  Five 
Forks,  i«'         .  .    /     ..  .       .  ..   ,       . 

carried  ] 

nis  artiiierv  iuj\a  uMhn  mm*^  i/.vrw  ikuu  v,vw  i/i.iowuvi.9. 

About  the  close  of  this  battlCj  Brevet  Major-Gen- 
eral Charles  Griffin  relieved  Major-General  Warren 
in  command  of  the  Fifth  Corps.  The  report  of  this 
reached  me  after  nightfall.  Some  apprehensions 
filled  my  mind  lest  the  enemy  might  desert  bis  lines 
during  the  night,  and  by  falhng  upon  General  Sher- 
idan before  assistance  could  reach  him,  drive  him 
from  his  i)osition  and  open  the  way  for  retreat  To 
guard  against  this.  General  Miles'  division  of  Humph- 
reys' corps  was  sent  to  reinforce  him,  and  a  bom- 
bardment was  commenced  and  kept  up  until  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning  ^pril  2),  when  an  assault  was  or- 
dered on  the  enemy's  lines.  General  Wright  pene- 
trated the  lines  with  his  whole  corps,  sweepmg  every 
thing  before  him,  and  to  his  left  toward  Hatchcr^s 
Bun,  capturing  many  guns  and  several  thousand 
prisoners.  He  was  closely  followed  by  two  divisions 
of  General  Ord's  command,  until  he  met  the  other 
division  of  General  Ord's  that  had  succeeded  in  forc- 
ing the  enemy's  lines  near  Hatcher's  Run.  Gen- 
erals Wright  and  Ord  immediately  swung  to  the 
right,  and  closed  all  of  the  enemy  on  that  side  of 
them  in  Petersburg,  while  General  Humphreys 
pushed  forward  with  two  divisions  and  joined  Gen- 
eral Wright  on  the  left.  General  Parke  succeeded 
in  carrying  the  enemy's  mdn  line,  capturing  guns 
and  prisoners^  but  was  unable  to  cairy  his  inner  line. 
General  Shendan,  being  advised  of  the  condition  of 
affairs,  returned  General  Miles  to  his  proper  com- 
mand. On  reaching  the  enemy's  lines  immediately 
surrounding  Petersburg,  a  portion  of  General  Gib- 
bon's corps,  by  a  most  gallant  charge,  captured  two 
strong,  enclosed  works — the  most  salient  and  com- 
mandmg  south  of  Petersburg— thus  materially  short- 
ening the  line  of  investment  necessary  for  taking  in 
the  city.  The  enemy  south  of  Hatcher's  Bun  re- 
treated westward  to  Sutherland's  Station,  where  they 
were  overtaken  bv  Miles' s  division.  A  severe  engage- 
ment ensued,  and  lasted  until  both  his  right  and  left 
flanks  were  threatened  by  the  approach  of  General 
Sheridan,  who  was  moving  from  Ford's  Station  toward 
Petersburg,  and  a  division  sent  by  General  Meade  from 
the  front  of  Petersburg,  when  he  broke  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  leaving  in  our  hands  his  guns  and  many 
prisoners.  This  force  retreated  b^  the  main  road 
along  the  Appomattox  River.  During  the  night  of 
the  2d  the  enemy  evacuated  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond, and  retreated  toward  Danville.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8d  pursuit  was  commenced.  General 
Sheridan  pushea  for  the  Danville  road,  keeping  near 
the  Appomattox,  followed  by  General  Meade  with 
the  Second  and  Sixth  Corps,  while  General  Ord 
moved  for  Burkesville  along  the  South  Side  road : 
the  Ninth  Corps  stretched  along  that  road  behind 
him.  On  the  4th.  General  Sheridan  struck  the  Dan- 
ville road  near  Jettersville,  where  he  learned  that 
Lee  was  at  Amelia  Court-House.    ^e  immediately 
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intrenched  himself  tnd  awaited  the  arriral  of  Gen- 
eral Meade,  who  reached  there  the  next  day.  Gen- 
eral Ord  reached  BorkesriUe  on  the  eveninff  of  the 
5th.  On  the  morning  of  the  Sth,  I  addressed  Major- 
General  Sherman  the  following  communication : 

WnsoK*s  Statiov,  April  &,  16tt. 
GsirzaAL:  All  indJoatioDa  now  are  that  Lee  will  attempt 
to  reach  Danville  with  the  remnant  of  hit  force.    Sholdan, 
who  waa  up  with  him  last  ntclit,  reports  all  that  is  left, 
horse,  foot,  and  drsffoona,  at  90,000.  maeh  demoralized.    We 
bono  to  redoee  thu  nomber  one-oal£    I  shall  posh  on  to 
BurketrUle,  and.  If  a  stand  is  made  at  DanTill^  wiU  in  a 
wttj  few  days  go  there.    If  yon  can  poasiblj  do  so,  push  on 
from  where  yoa  are,  and  let  as  see  if  we  cannot  ilniah  the 
lob  with  Lee^a  and  JohnstonH  armies.    Whether  it  will  be 
Setter  for  70a  to  strike  for  Greensboro*,  or  nearer  to  Dan- 
Tille,  joa  will  be  better  able  to  Jadge  when  jou  receive  this. 
Bebel  armies  now  are  the  onlv  strategic  points  to  strike  at. 
U.  8.  GBANT,  Lieutenant-GeneroL 
Hsjor-General  W.  T.  SmnMAy, 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  it  was  found  that  Gen- 
eral Lee  was  monngwest  of  Jettcrsrille,  toward  Dan- 
rille.  General  Sheridan  mored  with  his  cayalry  (the 
Fifth  Corps  haring  been  returned  to  General  Meade 
on  his  reaching  JettersrilleX  to  strike  his  flank,  fol- 
lowed bj  the  Sixth  Corps,  woile  the  Second  and  Fifth 
Corps  pressed  hard  alter,  forcing  him  to  abandon 
sereral  hundred  wagons  and  serera!  pieces  of  artillerj. 
General  Ord  adranced  fVom  Burkesrille  toward  Farm- 
rille,  sending  two  regiments  of  infantry,  and  a  squad- 
ron of  caral^,  under  Brevet  Brigadier-Ueneral  Theo- 
dore Read,  to  reach  and  destroy  the  bridges.  This 
advance  met  the  head  of  Lee's  column  near  Farm- 
rille,  which  it  heroically  attacked  and  detained  until 
General  Bead  waa  killed  and  his  small  force  over- 
powered. This  caused  a  delay  in^he  enemy's  move- 
ments, and  enabled  General  Ord  to  get  weU  up  with 
the  remainder  of  his  force,  on  meeting  which  the 
enemy  immediately  intrencned  himself.  In  the  af- 
ternoon General  Sheridan  struck  the  enemy  south  of 
Sailor's  Creek,  captured  sixteen  pieces  of  artillerj 
and  about  four  hundred  wagons,  and  detained  him 
until  the  Sixth  Corps  got  up,  when  a  general  attack 
of  infantry  and  cavalry  was  made,  which  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  six  or  seven  thousand  prisoners,  among 
whom  were  many  general  officers.  The  movements 
of  the  Second  Corps  and  General  Ord's  command 
contributed  greatly  to  the  day's  success. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  the  pursuit  was  renewed, 
the  cavalry,  except  one  division,  and  the  Fifth  Corps 
moving  by  Prince  Edward's  Court-House ;  the  Sixth 
Corps,  General  Ord's  command,  and  one  division  of 
cavalrr,  on  Farmville,  and  the  Second  Corps  by  the 
High  Bridge  Road.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  ene- 
my had  crossed  to  the  north  side  of  the  Appomattox, 
but  so  close  was  the  pursuit  that  the  Second  Corps 

fot  possession  of  the  common  bridge  at  High  Bridge 
efore  the  enemy  could  destroy  it,  and  immediately 
crossed  over.  The  Sixth  Coqis  and  a  division  of 
cavalry  crossed  at  FarmviUe  to  its  support. 

Feehng  now  that  General  Lee's  chance  of  escape 
was  utterly  hopeless,  I  addressed  him  the  following 
communication  firom  FarmviUe : 

April  7.  1865i 
GEKxaAL :  The  result  of  the  last  week  must  convince  yon 
of  the  hopelessness  of  farther  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Ylrjrinia  in  this  struggle.  I  feel  that  it  is 
BO,  and  regard  it  as  my  dntv  to  shift  from  myself  the  respon- 
sibility of  anv  fnrther  efftislon  of  blood,  by  asking  of  yon  the 
suirender  of  that  portion  of  the  Confederate  States  army 
known  as  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

U.  S.  GRANT,  Llentenant-GeneraL 
General  B.  £.  Lxa. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  before  leaving,  I 
received  at  Farmville  the  following : 

April  7,  1865. 

Grnsral:  I  have  received  yonr  note  of  this  date.  Though 
nM  entertaining  the  opinion  yon  express  on  the  hopelessness 
of  farther  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Ylfffinla,  I  reciprocate  yonr  oeslre  to  avoid  useless  effiiBlon 
of  blood,  and  therefbre,  before  considering  your  proposition, 
ask  the  terms  you  will  offer  on  condition  of  its  surrender. 


Liectenant-General  XT.  8.  Gsaht. 


B.  £.  LEE,  General. 


To  this  I  nnmediately  replied : 

Apriia,lS68 

GnnDLAx:  Tour  note  of  last  evening,  in  reply  to  ndae  of 
same  dste,  aaking  the  o(M>ditlon  on  whkh  I  will  aocept  tha 
sorrender  of  the  Army  of  Northein  Yirglnla,  to  Jnst  reeetved. 
In  reply  I  would  say  that,  oeoes  being  my  great  desira,then 
is  but  one  condition  I  wonld  insist  upon,  namely:  That  the 
men  and  ofilcers  surrendered  shall  be  dlsonalifled  Hor  fating 
np  srms  again  against  the  Government  or  the  United  States 
nntU  pr(^>erly  exohuiged.  I  will  meet  yon,  or  will  rtiiignili 
officers  to  meet  any  offlcos  yon  may  name  fbr  the  samepar- 
poee.  at  any  point  agreeable  to  you,  for  the  pnrpoae  or  «- 
ranging  definitely  the  twms  upon  whidi  the  sarrcnder  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  will  be  received. 

U.  8.  GRANT,  LieutflnsBt-Gencna. 

General  B.  E.  Lea. 

Eariy  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  the  porsnit  ws: 
resumed.  General  MeMe  followed  north  of  the  Ap- 
pomattox, and£teneral  Sheridan,  with  all  the  cavalry, 
pushed  straight  for  Appomattox  Station,  followed  br 
General  Ord^  commana  and  the  ilfth  Corps.  During 
the  day  General  Meade's  advance  had  considerable 
fighting  with  the  enemy's  rear  guard,  but  was  nnabto 
to  bring  on  a  general  engagement.  Late  in  the  even- 
ing General  Sneridan  struck  the  railroad  at  Appo- 
mattox Station,  drove  the  enemy  firom  thoe,  and 
oai>tnred  twenty-five  pieces  of  artillery,  a  hospital 
train,  and  four  trains  of  cars  loaded  with  supplies  for 
Lee's  army.  During  this  day  I  accompanied  General 
Meade's  column,  and  about  midnight  received  the 
following  communication  from  Genial  Lee : 

April  8.1965L 
Gkxcsal:  I  received  at  a  late  hour  yonr  note  or  to-dsy. 
In  mine  of  yesterday  I  did  not  intend  to  propose  the  sor- 
render  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  but  to  ask  the  tanu 
of  your  proposition.  To  be  frank,  I  do  not  think  the  mobt- 
gency  has  arlaen  to  caU  for  the  snrrender  of  this  army;  bat 
as  the  restoration  of  peace  should  be  the  sole  obVect  or  all,  I 
desired  to  know  whether  yonr  proposals  would  lead  to  that 
end.  I  cannot,  therefore,  meet  yon  with  a  view  to  suzrendfr 
the  Army  of  Iforthem  Virginia;  bnt  as  ikr  as  year  propoad 
may  affect  the  Confederate  States  forces  under  my  comxDand, 
ana  tend  to  the  restoration  of  peace,  I  should  be  pkasn!  to 
meet  you  at  10  a.  m.  to-morrow  on  the  old  stage  road  ta 
Bichmond,  between  the  picket  lines  of  the  two  armies 

B.  £.  LEE,  General 
Lieutensnt-General  U.  8.  Gkakt. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  I  returned  him  an 
answer  as  follows,  and  immediately  started  to  join 
the  column  south  of  the  Appomattox : 

April  S,  IdGL 
GcKsaAL:  Tour  note  of  yesterday  is  received.  I  have  no 
authority  to  treat  on  the  saoject  of  peace ;  the  meetlag  pro- 
posed  for  A.  M.  to-day  oould  lead  to  no  good.  I  will  ssate, 
however.  General,  that  I  am  equally  anxious  fbr  peace  with 
yourself  and  the  whole  North  entertaina  the  same  feeliaz: 
The  terms  upon  which  peace  can  be  had  are  well  underwood. 
By  the  8onth  laying  down  their  arms  they  will  hastes  that 
most  desirable  evMit,  aave  thousands  of  human  Urea,  asd 
hundreds  of  millions  of  property  not  yet  destroyed.  Seftoosly 
hoping  that  all  our  dimcmtles  nuy  be  settled  without  the 
loss  of  another  life,  I  subscribe  myself,  ^bc, 

U.  8.  GRANT,  lientenant-GenenL 
General  B.  £.  Lxx. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  General  Ord's  command 
and  the  Fifth  Corps  reached  Appomattox  Station 
iust  as  the  enemy  was  making  a  desperate  effort  to 
break  through  our  cavalry.  The  infantry  was  at  once 
thrown  in.  Soon  after  a  white  flag  was  received, 
requesting  a  suspension  of  hostilities  pending  nego- 
tiations for  a  surrender. 

Before  reaching  (General  Sheridan's  headquarters, 
I  received  the  foUowing  from  General  Lee : 

April  9,1869i 

GaifsaAL:  I  received  your  note  of  this  mcndng  on  iii» 

Sicket  line,  whither  I  had  come  to  n>eet  yon,  and  ascertato 
eflnitely  what  terms  were  embraced  in  yonr  nrapoeal  of 
yesterday  with  reference  to  the  suirender  of  this  army.  I 
now  ask  an  interview  in  accordance  wiUi  the  offer  ccmtateed 
in  your  letter  of  yesterday  Ihr  that  purpose. 

B.  B.  LEE,  GenenL 
Lieutenant-Genera]  IT.  8.  Okaitt. 

The  interview  was  held  at  Appomattox  CourU 
House,  the  result  of  which  is  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing correspondence : 
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Apfovattoz  CoTnn-HouBB,  Ya^  April  9, 1866. 

Gkstesai.  :  In  accordance  with  the  substance  of  my  letter 
to  Toa  of  the  8th  instant,  Ipropose  to  receive  the  sorrender 
of  the  Arm  J  of  Northern  Yirginla  on  the  following  terms, 
to  wit :  Bous  of  the  ofDcen  and  men  to  be  made  &  dapli- 
eate,  one  copy  to  bo  given  to  an  officer  to  be  designated  hy 
me,  the  other  to  be  retained  by  snob  officer  or  officers  as  yon 
may  designate.  The  officers  to  give  their  individual  paroles 
not  to  take  np  arms  against  the  Government  of  the  iTnited 
States  nntU  properly  exchanged;  and  each  company  or  regi- 
mental commander  sign  a  like  parole  for  the  men  of  their 
commands.  The  arms, artillery, and  pnbUoproperty  to  be 
packed  and  staged,  and  tamed  over  to  the  omeers  appointed 
DT  me  to  receive  them.  This  will  not  embrace  the  slae-arms 
of  the  officers,  nor  their  private  horses  or  baggage.  This 
done,  each  officer  and  man  will  be  allowed  to  rotom  to  their 
homes,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  United  States  anthority  so 
long  as  they  observe  their  paroles  and  tlie  laws  in  force 
where  they  may  reside. 

U.  S.  GEANT,  Lleirtlnant-GenoraL 

General  B.  E.  Lbk. 

HSADQTTASTEBS  AUIT  OF  NOSTHESlf  YlBGXIfIA,  ) 

April  9, 1865.  f 
Gsxebal:  I  received  vonr  letter  of  this  date  containing 
the  terms  of  the  snrrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia as  proposed  by 'yon.  As  they  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  expressed  in  your  letter  of  t^e  8th  instant, 
they  are  accepted.  I  will  proceed  to  designate  tiie  proper 
officers  to  carry  the  stipulations  into  efliect 

B.  £.  L££,  General. 
lieutenant-General  IT.  B.  Gbaht. 

The  command  of  Major-€kneral  Gibbon,  the  Fifth 
Army  Corps  under  Qrimn,  and  McKenzie's  cavalry, 
were  designated  to  remain  at  Appomattox  Court- 
Hoose  until  the  paroling  of  the  surrendered  army 
was  completed,  ^and  to  lake  charge  of  the  public 
property.  The  remainder  of  the  army  immediately 
retnmed  to  the  vicinitj  of  Burkeaville. 

General  Lee's  jy^eat  influence  throdghout  the  whole 
South  caused  his  example  to  be  foUowed,  and  to- 
day the  result  is  that  the  armies  lately  under  his 
leadership  are  at  their  homes,  desiring  peace  and 
quiet,  and  their  arms  are  in  toe  hands  oi  our  ord- 
nance officers. 

On  the  receipt  of  mv  letter  of  the  5th,  General 
Sherman  moved  directly  against  Joe  Johnston,  who 
retreated  rapidly  on  and  through  Raleigh,  which 

Since  General  Snerman  occupied  on  the  morning  of 
^e  18th.  The  day  preceding  news  of  the  surrender 
of  General  Lee  reacned  him  at  Smithfield. 

On  the  14th  a  correspondence  was  opened  between 
General  Sherman  andT  General  Johnston,  which  re- 
sulted on  the  18th  in  an  agreement  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities,  and  a  memorandum  or  basis  for 
peace,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President 
This  agreement  was  disapproved  by  the  President 
on  the  21st,  which  disapproval^  together  with  your 
instructions,  was  communicatea  to  General  Sherman 
by  me  in  person  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  at 
&deigh,  North  Carolina,  in  obedience  to  your  or- 
ders. Notice  was  at  once  given  by  him  to  General 
Johnston  for  the  termination  of  the  truce  that  had 
been  entered  into.  On  the  25th  another  meeting  be- 
tween them  was  agreed  upon,  to  take  place  on  the 
26th,  which  terminated  in  the  surrender  and  disband- 
ment  of  Johnston' tf  army  upon  substantially  the  same 
terms  as  were  given  to  General  Lee. 

The  expedition  under  General  Stoneman  from  East 
Tennessee  got  off  on  the  20th  of  March,  moving  bv 
way  of  Boone,  North  Carolina,  and  struck  the  rail- 
road at  Wytheville,  Chambersburg,  and  Big  Lick. 
The  force  striking  it  at  Big  Lick  pushed  on  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  Lynchburg,  destroying  the  important 
bridges,  while  with  the  main  force  he  effectually  de- 
stroyed it  between  New  River  and  Big  Lick,  and  then 
turned  for  Greensboro'  on  the  Nortn  Carolina  Rail- 
road; struck  that  road  and  destroved  the  bridges 
between  Danville  and  Greensboro',  and  between 
Greensboro'  and  the  Yadkin,  together  with  the  de- 

Eots  of  supplies  along  with  it,  and  captured  four 
undred  prisoners.  At  Salisbury  be  attacked  and 
defeated  a  force  of  the  enemy  under  Greneral  Gar- 
diner, capturing  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery  and  one 


thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  prisoners, 
and  destroyed  large  amounts  of  army  stores.  At 
this  place  he  destroyed  fifteen  miles  of  railroad  and 
the  bridges  toward  Charlotte.  Thence  he  moved  to 
SlatersviUe. 

General  Canby,  who  had  been  directed  in  January 
to  make  preparations  for  a  movement  from  Mobile 
Bay  against  Mobile  and  the  interior  of  Alabama, 
commenced  his  movement  on  the  20th  of  March. 
The  Sixteenth  Corps,  Major-General  A.  J.  Smith 
commanding,  moved  from  Fort  Ghunes  by  water  to 
Fish  Riyer;  the  Thirteenth  Corps,  under  Major-Gen- 
eral  Gordon  Granger,  moved  from  Fort  Morgan  and 
joined  the  Sixteenth  Corps  on  Fish  River,  both  mov- 
ing thence  on  Spanish  Fort  and  inyesting  it  on  the 
27ui;  while  Mi^or-General  Steele's  command  moved 
from  Pensacola,  cut  the  railroad  leading  from  Tensas 
to  Montgomenr,  effected  a  junction  with  them,  and 
partiallylnvested  Fort  Blakely.  After  a  severe  bom- 
Dardment  of  Spanish  Fort  a  part  of  its  line  was  car- 
ried on  the  8th  of  April.  During  the  night  the  ene- 
my evacuated  the  fort  Fort  Blakely  was  carried  by 
assault  on  the  9tlL  and  manv  prisoners  captured ; 
our  loss  was  considerable.  These  successes  practi- 
cally opened  to  us  the  Alabama  River,  and  enabled 
us  to  approach  Mobile  from  the  North.  On  the  night 
of  the  11th  the  city  was  evacuated,  and  was  taken 
possession  of  by  our  forces  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th. 

The  expedition  under  command  of  Brevet  Miy'or- 
General  Wilson,  consisting  of  12,500  mounted  men, 
was  delayed  by  rains  untU  March  22d,  when  it  moved 
from  Chickasaw,  Alabama.  On  the  1st  of  April  Gen- 
eral Wilson  encountered  the  enemy  in  force  under 
Forrest  near  Ebenezer  Church,  drove  him  in  con- 
fusion, captured  800  prisoners  and  three  guns,  and 
destroyed  the  central  bridge  over  the  Cahawba  River. 
On  the  2d  he  attacked  and  captured  the  fortified  city 
of  Selma,  defended  by  Forrest  with  7,000  men  and 
thirty-two  guns,  destroyed  the  arsenal,  armory,  na- 
val foundry,  machine  shops,  vast  quantities  of  stores, 
and  captured  8,000  prisoners.  On  the  4th  be  captureo 
and  destroyed  Tuscaloosa.  On  the  10th  he  crossed 
the  Alabama  River,  and  after  sending  information  of 
his  operations  to  General  Canby,  marched  on  Mont- 
gomery, which  place  be  occupied  on^  the  14th,  the 
enemy  having  abandoned  it.  At  this  place  many 
stores  and  five  steamboats  fell  into  our  hands. 
Thence  a  force  marched  direct  on  Columbus,  and 
another  on  West  Point,  both  of  which  places  were 
assaulted  and  captured  on  the  16th.    At  the  former 

5 lace  we  got  1,500  prisoners  and  £fty-two  field  guns, 
estroyed  two  gunboats,  the  navy  yard,  foundries, 
arsenal,  many  fiE^tories,  and  much  otner  public  prop- 
erty. At  the  latter  place  we  got  three  hundred  pris- 
oners, four  guns,  and  destroyed  nineteen  locomo- 
tives and  three  hundred  cars.  On  the  20th  he  took 
possession  of  Macon,  Georgia,  with  sixty  field  guns, 
1,200  militia,  and  five  generals,  surrendered  by  Gen- 
eral Howell  Cobb.  General  Wilson,  hearing  that 
Jeff.  Davis  was  trying  to  make  his  escape,  sent  forces 
in  pursuit,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  him  on  the 
morning  of  May  11th. 

On  the  4th  day  of  May  General  Dick  Taylor  sur- 
rendered to  General  Canby  all  the  remaining  rebel 
forces  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

A  force  sufficient  to  insure  an  easy  triumph  over 
the  enemy  under  Kirby  Smith,  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, was  immediately  put  in  motion  for  Texas,  and 
Major-General  Sheridan  designated  for  its  immediate 
command ;  but  on  the  26th  day  of  May,  and  before 
they  reached  their  destination.  General  Kirby  Smith 
surrendered  his  entire  command  to  Major-General 
Canby.  This  surrender  did  not  take  place,  however, 
until  after  the  capture  of  the  rebel  President  and 
Vice-President ;  and  the  bad  faith  was  exhibited  of 
first  disbanding  most  of  his  army  and  permitting  an 
indiscriminate  plunder  of  public  property. 

Owing  to  the  report  that  many  of  those  lately  in 
arms  against  the  Government  had  taken  refuge  upop 
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the  toil  of  Mexico,  carrjinff  with  them  arms  right- 
fully belonffiDg  to  the  UniM  States,  which  had  been 
surrendered  to  us  by  agreement— among  them  some 
of  the  leaders  who  nad  surrendered  in  person— and 
the  disturbed  condition  of  affairs  on  the  Kio  Grande, 
the  orders  for  troops  to  proceed  to  Texas  were  not 
changed. 

There  hare  been  serere  combats,  raids,  expedi- 
tions, and  morements  to  defeat  the  designs  and  pur- 
poses of  the  enemj,  most  of  them  reflecting  great 
credit  on  our  arms,  and  which  contributed  gjreatly 
to  our  final  triumph,  that  I  have  not  mentioned. 
Many  of  these  will  oe  found  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
reports  herewith  submitted ;  some  in  the  telegrams 
and  brief  despatches  announcing  them,  and  others, 
I  regret  to  say,  hare  not  as  yet  been  officially  re- 
ported. 

For  information  touching  our  Indian  difficulties,  I 
would  respectfully  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  com- 
manders of  departments  in  which  they  have  occurred. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  see  the  armies  of  both 
the  West  and  East  fight  battles,  and  from  what  I 
hare  seen  I  know  there  is  no  difference  in  their  fight- 
ing qualities.  All  that  it  was  possible  for  men  to  do 
in  battle  they  hare  done.  The  Western  armies  com- 
menced their  battles  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and 


receired  the  final  surrender  of  the  remnant  of  ths 
principal  army  opposed  to  them  in  North  Carolina. 
The  armies  of  the  East  commenced  their  battles  on 
the  river  from  which  the  Army  of  the  P(ttomac  de- 
rived its  name,  and  receired  the  final  sorreoder  of 
their  old  antagonist  at  Appomattox  Conrt-Hoose, 
Yir^ia^  The  splendid  achierements  of  each  hare 
nationalized  our  rictories,  remored  all  section^ 
jealousies  (of  which  we  haye  unfortunately  expe- 
rienced too  much),  and  the  cause  of  crimination  and 
recrimination  that  might  hare  followed  had  either 
section  failed  in  its  du^.  All  hare  a  proud  record, 
and  all  sections  can  well  congratulate  themselres 
and  each  other  for  haying  done  their  full  share  in 
restoring  the  supremacy  of  law  oyer  cycrr  foot  of 
territory  belonging  to  the  United  States.  Let  thera 
hope  for  perpetual  peace  and  harmony-  with  that 
enemy,  wnose  maxmood,  howeyer  miatak^i  the 
cause,  drew  forth  such  herculean  deeds  of  yalor. 
I  haye  the  honor  to  be. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serrant, 

U.  S.  GRANT,  Lientenant-GeaeraL 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stantoit,  Secretanr  of  War. 

Adjutant-Qknbbal's  OrFiCB,  Noyember  18, 1860. 
[Official  copy],         E.  D.  Towkbexd, 

Asaistant  Adjutant-General 
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RAILROADS.  The  following  is  the  mileage 
of  the  roads  proposed  and  completed;  their 
cost,  inclading  eooipment ;  and  the  average  cost 
per  mile,  in  the  United  States : 


DktribuUd  to  ffeof^phieal  McUont  as/oliowSf  tis. : 


3TAT13  AJrn  TFRIU- 
tOtUESv 


lUlB* , 

KeTlfjimpabtf^. * 

VimadiHt., ».,,..., 

MAtancliuscttA ,,..,.... 

Kbotlt^  t %]%r\±. .,,,,,,  ^ i 
Caiui«cEkiiC  ........... 

Niiw  YaTk.... ..--*,.,. 

New  Ji?rH'y.... ....,,., 

Pc'TJ nay Ivikla  .......„, 

ntlnvfiiri?  .......... , ,.. 

Marj  bnd  ^nd  J>lffa-lcl  f 
of  CoktmMft..*... ,  f 

WMtVliTrhiJiL... 

Ktiittiolty..,.,. 

Ohio.,.. 

Hlebl^ftQ 

Il>dlflD«..r .,,. 

mno]« 

WliN^aiVn  .._H ..„ 

Ml]ia{)9t}i:,a.........     ., 

lows 

lilLHdotirl ,....,.„ 

K^nMA.  ............... 

Nt*bt44KA  TiitTilflrf ., . . , 

Callfarnla. 

OrefOD^.....^ . 

Ytj^Lnia.  ^ ............ . 

Komi  Omllim. ........ 

Soutk  QiroHiiueu 

Gfwslfl..^ 

riiaiiU...... *...,.... . 

Alftb&iQA  .,,..*..,...,. 

MlS&l£&lpp1,...,. 

ToiiDeja^u. ,, 

Arkinud..  >..,......  ^ . . 

Loiil«1aiin», , . . . . . .  ^ 

Texai.. *...... 

^Lj^regaL^  In  U.  States. 


HiLVAOx,     OosT  or  E^JOJiOJjia. 


Ml 

Tse 
Hi 

1,73M 

l,ft55 

1,073 
7t(l 


fi09 

oa 

i,fl^ 
jsa 

8,007 
140 

4ST 

mi 
3,ioe 

1.045 

lu 

2ii 

bt: 

1,4111 

86T 

ma 
45a 


lisi^oeiooo  tsasoo 

ft,011,*X>l    SZWft 

H*^,H»|.IM)0  60»J 
4»,TWitm<>  M,400 
SlllJtI&.EKNJ    M^'(W 

S4B^4*orM(    flaion 

187,S'^.(KK»!  4i)Sm 

41,310/MXtl  4^1110 

HiV5s'>0'^  ^^^^^ 

13l,K»l,tM>0j  AUm 

4tmm 

ft,Bfia^(Xxt 

^000,000 

11,301 ,0Oft 

5<M.(HKt 

45,14ik(>[»0 


41^000 

4ti«0 
54,300 
34400 
4A^> 
66,3P0 


Sf2.4231^00ft 

2S,jfie,ooo 
kmo,<m 


Six  New  England  Statefl. 

Fits  Middle  Atlantio  *^ 

TwxLTa  Northern  Inte 
ilor  States,  etc 

Two  Pacillo  States 

Fin  Sonthern  Atlantic 
Stotea. 

Six  Gulf  and  Soath  Inte- 
rior States 


4^175 
9,6d7 

21,981 
6,700 


a,900 
8,417 

14,205 
827 

fi,168 

8,909 


$107,072,0001  $41,»JU 
484,874,000    51,700 


AS4226;,00D 
17,801,000 

124,674,000 

114.008,000 


41,100 
U,40i» 

21,100 

29,200 


Railboad  Accidents  in  the  Unitkd  States 
FOB  A  sBBiES  OF  YEABS. — The  total  Dumber  of 
casaalties  by  railroad  accidents  in  1865  was 
1,762,  of  which  835  resulted  in  death,  and 
1,427  in  wounds.  In  1864  the  liumber  of  cas- 
ualties was  1,890,  viz.:  killed,  404;  wounded, 
1,486— a  decrease  in  1865  of  casualties  128; 
deaths,  69 ;  wounded,  59.  These  figures  do  not 
include  accidents  where  no  lives  were  lost,  acci- 
dents to  individuals  which  were  caused  bj  th^ 
own  carelessness  or  design,  or  deaths  or  iiya- 
ries  resulting  fVom  the  recklessness  of  persons 
in  crossing  or  standing  upon  railroad  tracks 
when  trains  were  in  motion.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  number  of  railroad  accidents;, 
witii  the  number  of  persons  killed  and  iigored 
bj  such  casualties,  during  the  past  thirteen 
years: 


Ki.noo 

21,CO0 
2T,S00 

aucw 

40,fiQO 


pR^i^'i  ao^saa  #u4Si*,w9,f»iKi  t^'ist^n 


YKARa 

A«dd«ata. 

Kin«A. 

WomM. 

1858 

1854 

188 

198 

142 

143 

126 

82 

79 

74 

68 

99 

89 

140 

188 

284 
186 
110 
105 
180 
119 
129 
67 
101 
264 
264 
404 
885 

496 
689 

1855 

689 

1S6« 

6S9 

1857 

686 

1858 

417 

1859 

411 

1860 

815 

1861 

459 

1862 

877 

1868 

1864 

671 
1,486 
1,427 

1865 
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lied  on  the  railroads  (steam)  of  the  State,  with 
the  number  of  persons  killed  and  injured : 

YEABS. 

Ka  PaiMDgM. 

KUIed. 

lajQNd. 

1859 

12,188,059 
9,805,978 
a684,189 
8,707,789 
10,765,681 
14,192,056 

112 

148 

147  . 

141 

182 

285 

77 

186a 

71 

1861 

88 

1862. 

84 

1868, 

91 

1864;::::::::: 

161 

From  the  annual  reports  of  the  Auditor-Gren- 
eral  for  the  past  five  years  we  take  the  follow- 
ing figures : 


Neui  York, — ^In  1850  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  enacted  a  law  requiring  all  railroad  com- 
panies in  the  State  to  file  with  the  State  Engi- 
neer, by  the  first  of  December  in  each  year, 
statements  of  their  condition  and  business  oper- 
ations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  80th, 
and  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  State  Engineer 
to  make  abstracts  of  these  reports  in  consoli- 
dated form,  and  to  lay  the  same  before  the 
Legislature  on  its  assembling  in  January.  Li 
1854  this  law  was  amended  by  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Railroad  Com- 
missioners, consisting  of  the  State  Engineer, 
one  commissioner  to  be  selected  by  the  railroad 
companies,  and  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. These  commissioners  held  oflBce  two 
years,  when,  on  their  own  recommendation, 
the  law  was  repealed,  and  the  law  of  1850  was 
reSnacted.  That  law  is  still  in  force.  Under 
this  law  the  State  Engineer  lays  before  the 
Legislature  annuaUy  the  reports  of  all  the  rail- 
road companies  of  the  State,  with  compilations 
of  the  same.  But  his  reports  contain  no  recom- 
mendations or  suggestions  to  the  Legislature, 
nor  is  it  made  his  duty  to  visit  or  inroect  any 
of  the  roads  of  the  State.  The  only  object 
gained  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York  through 
this  law  is  uniform  and  full  reports  from  aU  t£o 
railroad  companies. 

Prom  the  reports  of  the  New  York  State  En- 
gineer for  the  past  six  years  we  take  the  follow- 
ing figures,  showing  the  number  of  persons  car- 

BBITISH  AND  NEW  YORK  RAILROADS. 

The  following  tabUa  reUding  to  ths  United  Kingdom  are  constructed  from  the  returns  made  annvallp  to  the 
'^ard  of  jTrade,  and  those  relating  to  New  York  from  the  returns  made  to  the  State  Engineer  and 
Both  cover  the  decennial  period  1866-*64 : 

BRITISH  RAILROADS. 


Na  PuMagan. 

Killed. 

It^JoKd. 

I860. 

6,726,697 

6,925,501 

7,057,805 

10,185,189 

14,252,218 

'lis 

175 
208 
825 

1S61 

88 

1862, 

226 

1868. 

214 

1864, 

886 

MassackuBetta, — ^From  the  reports  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  past 
six  years,  we  take  the  following  summary  of 
passengers  carried  and  accidents  on  the  rail- 
roads: 


YEARS. 

Now  FMMDgm. 

Kfllad. 

I^Jnrtd. 

1869 

10,856,686 
10,801,097 
11,252,621 
12,020,815 
14,048,554 
18,206,028 

62 
46 
43 

72 
76 
82 

28 

1860. 

23 

1861 

24 

1862. 

15 

1868.  

1864. 

26 
81 

• 
TEAR& 

1 

Hi 

p4 

ACOOTOTO  OF  OPEBATIOlfS. 

IUo.IptiL 

EzpenMi. 

Frofltn 

1856 

8,280 
8,797 
9,094 
9542 
10,002 
10,488 
10,869 
11,561 
12,822 
12,789 

£297,581,709 
807,595,086 
815,157,263 
825,876,507 
884,862,928 
848,180,127 
802,827,888 
885.213,483 
4(^216,802 
425,488,488. 

118,695,185 
129,847,692 
189,008.883 
189,198,699 
149,807,148 
168,488,572 
178,778,213 
180,486,727 
201,699,466 
229,848,664 

£21,607,509 
28,165,491 
24474,610 
28,956,749 
25,748,502 
27,766,622 
28,665.866 
29,128.568 
81,166,897 
84,015,664 

£10,299,709 
10,887,466 
11,240,289 
11,668,225 
12,698,218 
18^87,868 
18,848,889 
14,268,409 
1^027,284 
16,000,808 

£11,287,890 

1866 

12,828,066 

1857 

12,984,8n 

1858 

12,288,624 

1859 

18,160,289 

1860 

14,579,264 

18W 

14,722,018 

1862 

14,860,149 

1868 

16424,168 

1864 

17,916,266 

1356-'64» 

106,689 

£8,605,460,681 
$17,627,268,166 

1,624,748,109 

£269,180,447 
$1,846,902,285 

£128,965,408 
$644,827,490 

£140,214,949 
$701,074,746 

t855-'64  (dollars 

Dividing  the  above  figures  by  the  miles  of  road,  the  following  are  the  resulting  averages : 


1865 

1866 

£35,989 
85,827 
84,655 
84,099 
88,486 
88,869 
88,886 
88,850 
82,804 
88,270 

14,828 
14,855 
15,895 
14,687 
14,980 
15,660 
16,9^ 
1^625 
16,612 
17,988 

£2,697 
2,660 
2,680 
2,616 
2,578 
2,661 
2,628 
?522 
2,528 
2,660 

£1,244 
1,244 
1,286 
1,228 
1,263 
1^64 
1,278 
1^286 
1,219 
1,261 

1,858 

mo 

1857 

1,128 

1853 

1,298 

1S69 

1,816 

I860....? 

1^07 

1861 

1866 

1862 

1287 

1868 

1>09 

1804 .'. 

1,^ 

1355-'64  (ten  years). 

£88,840 
$169,200 

16»69S 

£2,698 
$12,990 

£1,245. 
$6,225 

£1,858 

1556-^64  (dollars) 

$6,T65 
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NEW  YORK  BAILB0AD8. 


TEABS. 

1 

"5 

III 

11 

Aoooinm  of  OmAuomB. 

Bacdpt.. 

^xrmm^ 

Ttatt^ 

1854-W 

lS55-*56 

1856-*57 

2,682 
2,682 
2,641 
2,644 
2,644 
2,701 
2,7^3 
^>29 
2,852 
2,852 

$144,685,217 
144,851,607 
144,688,506 
145,482,578 
144,770,988 
146,918,712 
149,411,782 
146,208,118 
145.954,880 
151,861,768 

10,917,618 
ll,10t912 
12,558,560 
10,260,078 
10,188,060 
10,805,978 
9,684,189 
12.870,456 
10,76^6S1 
14,192,056 

28,881,077 
28,098,819 
19,790,208 
19,504,974 
20,477,609 
21,211,248 
27,168,119 
88,704,142 
41,807,104 

•18 

1           10 

1           02 
1           02 

1.         IM 

1  :.:.■■■..«$ 
li'.j'-'A^.44 
s-,-.  :  '80 

i           48 

$8,4Sf7,«» 
9,681^2 
8,550,900 

1857-*58 

7,107456 

lb58-'50 

7,86M8S 

l&59-'60 

7^MSI 

1860-'61 

1,445^^ 

1861-62 

ll^lS^ 

186^'68 

ia,M6.71i 

1868-'64 

12,6U;SS6 

1855-'64 

27,209 

$1,464JW8,676 

118,079,680 

$260,608,985 

$156,941,625 

t9&jsetMi 

Dividing  the  above  figures  by  the  length  of  the  roads,  the  following  results  are  obtained  : 


1854-'55 

$5^029 
54,848 
54,788 
5^028 
54,754 
54,414 
88,707 
51,692 
61,176 
58,949 

4,146 
4,218 
4,756 
8,877 
8,884 
8,817 
8,479 
4,549 
8,n5 
4,976 

$7,821 
8,848 
8,746 
7,459 
7,889 
7,684 
7,624 
9,601 
11,813 
14,660 

$4,600 
5,186 
5,509 

4,no 

4,657 
4,686 
4,948 
^666 
7,181 
10,287 

$8,221 

18M-*56 

8,662 

1856-'57 

8>87 

1357-58 

M8» 

1858-'60 

%T& 

1860-''60 

tm 

186(^'61 

2^ 

1861-62 

8>85 

l$62-'68 

4^ 

1868-'64 

4,423 

1866-'64 

$58,816 

4,166 

$9,207 

$5,768 

$3.^ 

REFORMED  CHURCHES.  The  German 
Reformed  Church  of  the  United  States  report- 
ed for  the  year  1865  the  following  statistics: 
General  synod,  1 ;  synods,  2;  classes,  27;  min- 
isters, 460;  congregations,  1,184;  members, 
107,894;  unconfirmed  members,  73,576;  bap- 
tisms, 10,829;  confirmations,  4,903;  received 
on  certificate,  1,612;  communed,  89,115;  ex- 
communicated, 160;  dismissed,  674;  deaths, 
4,675;  Sabbath-schools,  852;  Sabbath-school 
scholars  (one  synod  only  reported),  20,551 ; 
benevolent  contributions,  $97,041.80.  This,  as 
compared  with  the  report  of  the  previous  year, 
shows  an  increase  of  1  clasds,  18  ministers,  85 
congregations,  8,619  members,  7,275  uncon- 
firmed members,  1,744  communed,  and  $77,- 
512.46  contribulaons  for  benevolent  objects. 
The  Church  has  two  "  classes"  in  the  late  Con- 
federate States,  those  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  Tlie  great  mt^ority  of  both  ministers 
and  people,  in  these  classes,  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  remain  in  connection  with  the  synods 
in  the  Northern  States. 

The  fifty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  the 
United  States,  was  opened  on  June  7th  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  The  Synod  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  on  the  state  of  the  country : 

Betolvedf  That  we  recognize,  in  the  situation  in 
which  the  war  has  left  the  Southern  States,  a  loud 
and  imperatiTe  call  to  philanthropic  and  Christian 
effort;  and  pledge  ourselves  to  use  our  utmost  exer- 
tions for  the  harmonixin^  and  evangelizing  of  the 
population,  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
freedmen,  and  the  restoring  of  the  waste  places  in 
Zion  by  our  domestic  missionary  operations. 

Befolvedf  That  while  we  have  no  sympathy  with 
that  false  spirit  of  charity,  bom  of  Universalism  and 
Humanitananismf  that  would  arrest  the  vindication 
of  justice  and  the  punishment  of  guilt,  we  counsel 
the  largest  possible  exercise  of  clemency  toward  the 


deluded  and  the  repentant,  forgiving  their  tre^Mssei 
as  Christ  has  forgiven  us. 

JSMohed,  That  in  the  sudden  and  violent  death  of 
our  tried  and  trusted  President,  Abraham  Lineohi, 
we  recognize,  with  a  submission  of  faith,  a  mjsterv 
which  says,  *'Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  Grod;"  a 
chastisement  whi(;)i  shows  that  even  four  years  of 
civil  war  have  not  sufficiently  humbled  and  purified 
us  as  a  nation ;  and  a  call  to  all  of  us  to  be  readv  at 
our  posts  of  duty  for  the  Master's  summons,  whedier 
it  come  in  the  middle  watch  of  the  night  or  at  the 
cock-crowing.  We  bless  God  for  the  incaleolable 
service  that  our  late  beloved  President  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  the  Union  and  liberty,  and  for  the  testi- 
mony for  Christianity  which  he  l«ft  behind  him ;  and 
over  his  new-made  grave  we  consecrate  ouixlTes 
afresh  to  the  country  and  the  cause  for  which  he 
lived  and  died,  and  to  the  Saviour  whom  he  honored. 

The  Church  had,  in  1865,  32  dassea,  427 
churches,  436  ministers,  54,286  commonicants. 

The  Committee  on  Domestic  Missions  pre- 
sented a  favorable  report.  They  had  aided  73 
churches  and  mission  stations,  of  which  22  are 
in  the  West.  These  contain  4,239  members,  of 
which  501  were  received  during  the  last  year. 
Connected  with  these  were  88  Sabbath-schools, 
with  5,890  pupils.  Beceipts  firom  all  sources 
during  the  year  amounted  to  $24,815.83,  leav- 
ing a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  nearly  $5,000. 
The  church-building  fund  amounts  to  $8,630. 
The  Synod  resolved  to  make  a  special  effort 
to  raise  $50,000  for  the  church-boildmg  fund. 
On  motion  of  the  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence, it  was  resolved  to  appoint  delegates  for  a 
National  Protestant  Convention  to  meet  dele- 
gates appointed  from  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assemblies  and  the  Congregational  NaticHiaJ 
Convention. 

In  the  Reformed  State  Clfkirch  of  France,  the 
contest  between  the  "Evangelical"  ("Ortho- 
dox," "Conservative")  and  "Liberal"  ("Ra- 
tionalistic^"   "Unitarian")  schools    continued 
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with  great  animosity.  At  the  elections  for  the 
Presbyterial  Councils  in  Jannary,  the  "  Dber- 
als"  came  off  victorious  at  Havre  and  Rouen, 
but  in  Paris  the  "Orthodox"  ticket,  one  of 
whose  candidates  was  M.  Guizot,  was  elected 
by  a  small  majority.  The  Presbyterial  Council 
of  Paris  also  showed  its  detennination  to  ex- 
clude "Liberal"  pastors  from  the  pulpits  by 
rejecting  a  minister  presented  to  it  by  A.  Co- 
querel,  Senior,  as  his  assistant. 

The  Reformed  Church  of  France  numbered, 
in  1865,  105  consistories,  489  parishes,  692  amr 
nex€8,  895  churches,  1,804  schools,  661  pastors. 

The  controversy  between  the  Evangelical  and 
Liberal  schools  continues  also  to  divide  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Holland  and  in 
Sooth  Africa.  Li  Holland  considerable  sensa- 
tion was  produced  by  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Pierson,  of  Rotterdam,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
"  Liberal "  party,  who,  in  a  memoir  addressed 
to  his  congregation,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
clergymen  of  the  Liberal  school  who  continue 
to  baptize  and  adhere  apparently  to  the  old 
doctrinal  standard  of  the  Church,  are  guilty  of 
the  worst  kind  of  equivocation  and  artifice,  and 
can,  therefore,  not  fail  to  exercise  a  most  de- 
moralizing influence  upon  society.  In  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  of  South  Africa,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Kotze  had  declared  (1862),  in  Synod,  that 
what  the  featechism  said  of  natural  depravity, 
namely,  that  "  man  is  inclined  to  all  evil,"  is 
not  true,  and  not  fit  for  even  a  heathen,  yea, 
that  the  devil  only  could  say  so.  He  was  told 
to  retract  this  assertion,  but  declined,  where- 
upon, by  a  vote  of  Synod,  he  was  deposed  from 
office.  He  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  colony,  and  this  court,  at  the  close  of  1864, 
pronounced  the  deposing  act  of  the  Synod  il- 
legal, and  reinstated  him  in  office.  This  brought 
on  a  bitter  controversy  between  the  two  parties 
in  the  Church. 

REUSS,  the  name  of  two  Gkrman  princi- 
palities. All  the  males,  members  of  the  prince- 
ly house,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
eleventh  century,  have  been  called  Heinrich. 
The  individuals  are  distinguished  by  figures, 
which  run  on  to  a  hundred,  beginning  after- 
wards again  at  one.  I.  Reitss  Greiz.  Reigning 
Prince,  Heinrich  XXIL,  born  March  28,  1864, 
succeeded  his  father  November  8, 1859.  There 
is  no  representation  of  the  people.  Population 
in  1864,  43,924  fm  1861,  42,180).  Area,  148 
square  miles.  Revenue,  about  200,000  thalers ; 
contingent  to  the  Federal  array  834  men.  H. 
Rbuss  Schleiz,  reigning  Prince,  Heinrich 
LXVIL,  bom  October  20,  1789,  succeeded  his 
brother,  Heinrich  LXVI.  on  June  19,  1854. 
Heir  apparent.  Prince  Heinrich  XIV.,  bom 
May  28,  1832.  A  representatiye  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  introduced  by  decree  of  Novem- 
ber 30,  1849,  but  modified,  April  14,  1852,  and 
again  June  20, 1856.  Population  in  1864, 86,472 
fm  1861,  83,360) ;  area,  297  square  miles.  Con- 
tingent to  Federal  army,  783  men.  In  the 
Budget  for  the  financial  period  of  1868-65,  the 
annual  revenue  is  fixed  at  281,850  thalers. 


RHODE  ISLAND.  The  second  session  of 
the  Le^slature  elected  in  1864  met  at  Provi- 
dence in  January,  1865,  and  adjourned  sins  die 
on  March  18th.  Among  the  measures  passed 
was  a  joint  resolution,  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote,  ratifying  the  antislavery  amendment  to 
the  Constitution ;  an  act  authorizing  a  loan  of 
a  million  of  dollars,  payable  in  thirty  years; 
and  an  act,  which,  by  providing  that  six  per 
cent,  shall  be  the  legal  rate  of  interest  unless 
some  other  sum  is  expressly  stipulated,  practi- 
cally abolished  the  usury  laws. 

The  political  canvass  of  the  State  commenced 
in  March.  The  Republican  Convention  assem- 
bled at  Providence  on  the  15th,  and  renomi- 
nated for  Governor  the  present  incumbent  of 
the  office,  James  Y.  Smith.  Their  resolutions 
were  as  follows : 

Jiesolvedf  That  it  is  onr  paramount  duty,  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  to  preserve  and  jperpetuate  the 
Union  and  Constitution^  and  that  this  duty  has  be- 
come only  the  more  sacred  by  reason  of  all  the  pa- 
triot lives,  and  of  all  the  blood  and  treasure,  which 
during  the  past  four  years  hare  been  sacrificed  in  its 
fulfilment. 

Retokedf  That  we  approve  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  Federal  administration  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  that  we  pledge  ourselves  to  su]>port  its 
continued  prosecution  unto  the  complete  extinguish- 
ment of  the  rebellion. 

JUsokedy  That  wo  congratulate  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  army  and  nayy  upon  the  brilliant  suc- 
cesses which  they  hare  recently  achieved,  and  that 
we  render  them  our  most  hearty  thanks  for  all  their 
fflorious  and  inestimable  services  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union. 

BesoUedf  That  in  order  to  avoid  the  inequalities  of 
a  draft,  it  is  the  true  policy  of  the  State  to  fill  its 
military  quotas  by  voluntary  enlistments,  and  to  that 
end  to  make  provision  for  the  payment  of  liberal 
bounties  to  volunteer  recruits. 

Betolvedf  That  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  the  State 
are  due  to  His  Excellency  James  Y.  Smith  for  his 
fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  and  especially 
for  his  untiring  efforts  to  fill  the  quotas  of  the  State 
by  voluntary  enlistments. 

The  Providence  **  Journal,"  one  of  the  leading 
Republican  papers  of  the  State,  refused  to  support 
the  nomination  of  Gov.  Smith,  on  the  ground 
that  his  administration  had  becoi  "  so  pemicious 
to  l^e  State  that  it  would  be  at  once  a  disgrace 
and  disaster  to  Rhode  Island  to  continue  it"  A 
committee  of  colored  voters  also  published  an 
address,  adopting  all  the  Republican  nomin  ations 
except  those  of  Govemor  and  Lieut.-Govemor. 
In  place  of  these  they  nominated  the  Hon.  Ed- 
ward BEarris  for  Governor,  and  Rowland  Hazard 
for  Lieut.-Goveraor,  who  were  pledged  to  sup- 
port the  colored  population  on  the  following 
issue  presented  by  the  address : 

It  has  been  the  policy  and  interest  of  this  slavery 
to  prescribe  all  colored  men,  to  heap  contempt  upon 
thwr  heads— to  act  unjustly  by  them— to  treat  them 
as  if  they  had  no  rights  that  white  men  were  bound 
to  respect.  In  keeping  with  this  policy  the  school 
authorities  of  Proviaence  and  Newport  have  unjustly, 
in  disregard  of  the  Constitution,  forced  colored  per- 
sons into  separate  schools — schools  which  are  very 
poor  in  comparison  to  those  which  have  been  sus- 
tfdned  for  others,  sustained  in  part  b^r  taxes  exacted 
from  colored  men.  We  object  to  this,  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  obvious  nnjustness,  but  because  it  cod^ 
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tinnes  to  foiter  this  proscribing  of  us  on  aceonnt  of 
our  color,  eren  now  when  the  North  is  ceasing  almost 
entirely  to  paj  anj  deference  to  slarerT,  the  enemj 
of  the  Government.  Wo  say  that  this  adjunct  to 
slaTerr  ought  to  die  with  slarery ;  that  Rhode  Island 
should  not  be  dismoed  with  this,  its  rehc ;  that  in  all 
matters  in  which  the  States  bare  control,  no  such 
distinction  should  be  known,  tearing  individuals  to 
do  as  they  may  in  social  relations,  which  is  their 
right— but  where  the  law  has  sway,  as  in  public 
schools,  all  should  be  eaual,  with  no  disparaging  dis- 
tinctions. This  is  the  issue  we  present  We  nare 
been  urging  the  point  for  twelre  years;  we  have 
succeeded  in  carrring  our  prayer  before  the  lower 
House,  and  needed  but  four  rotes  to  success  in  the 
Senate,  and  beliere  that  we  would  hare  succeeded 
there  but  for  undue  interference. 

The  Democratic  Oonvention  met  at  Provi- 
dence on  March  22d,  and  nominated  a  State 
ticket,  headed  by  Charles  S.  Bradley  for  Gov- 
ernor. All  the  candidates  having  refused  to 
accept  the  nominations  tendered  to  them,  Al- 
fred Anthony  was  nominated  for  Governor  and 
Gen.  Olney  Arnold  for  Lieut. -Governor,  to- 
gether with  the  remainder  of  the  ticket  ori^- 
nally  nominated.  Resolutions  were  passed  in 
favor  of  filling  the  quotas  of  the  State  by  vol- 
untary enlistment  instead  of  by  draft,  and  ten- 
dering thanks  to  the  soldiers  of  Rhode  Island 
in  the  national  sotvice ;  also  the  following  on 
national  affairs : 

Hetolvedy  That  the  Democratic  party,  now  as  here- 
tofore, is  based  upon  and  recognizes  onl>  the  Con- 
stitution as  the  supreme  authority  in  political  affairs, 
and  is  determined,  so  far  as  its  influence  extends,  to 
maintain  the  Union  and  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  : 
and  we  enter  our  solemn  protest  against  bribery  ana 
corruption  in  State  and  national  utain,  which  is  so 
ruinous  to  public  morals. 

The  election  took  place  on  April  6th,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates,  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Re- 
publicans by  the  following  vote : 

OoTMBor.  NmnWr  of  rotoa. 

James  Y.  Smith 10,061 

Bcottcrlng '.       758 

Minority  for  Smith »,808 

The  total  vote  was  10,814  against  22,163  in 
the  Presidential  election  in  the  preceding  No- 
vember. The  Legislature  elected  was  largely 
Republican,  less  than  a  dozen  Democrats  hav- 
ing been  chosen  to  both  Houses.  Thomas  A. 
Jenckes  and  Nathan  F.  Dixon,  Republicans, 
were  also  elected  members  of  Congress,  the 
former  almost  nnanimously,  and  the  latter  by 
a  minority  of  1,590  over  his  Democratic  com- 
petitor. 

The  Legislature  met  at  Newport  on  May 
80,  1865,  and  the  new  State  Government  was 
inaugurated.  The  following  resolution  was 
adopted  in  the  course  of  the  session  by  a 
nearly  nnanimous  vote : 

E&nlvtd^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  General  As- 
sembly and  people  of  this  State,  that  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  fforemment  of  the  States  lately  in 
rebellion  against  the  Government  and  authority  of 
the  United  States,  the  usual  power  and  legal  author- 
ity rested  in  the  Federal  Gorernment  should  be  ex- 
ecuted to  secure  equal  rights,  without  resi>ect  to 
oolor,  to  all  citizens  residing  in  those  States,  includ- 
ing herein  the  right  of  the  electire  franchise. 


At  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  the 
public  debt  of  Rhode  Island  was  only  about 
^000,  and  at  its  dose  it  amounted  to  $4,- 
000,000,  the  whole  of  which  was  accnmulaied 
for  war  purposes.  The  following  is  an  official 
statement  of  the  funded  debt  of  the  State,  with 
the  date  of  the  anthorizing  acts  and  the  tint<> 
of  payment: 


Date  of  Act.  AmooBteflMit.  PrindiMl  pt  T»bte. 

August,  1861 $600,000 October      1,1371 

August,  1862 1,800,000 September  1,  ISH 

J(maaiy,1868 800,000 April  1,1863 

June,      1868 1.000,000 January     1.18M 

May,       18M 1,000,000 Fehmaiy  l,ld»A 

The  interest  is  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent, 
payable  semi-annnally.  The  million  dollars' 
loan,  authorized  by  the  act  of  January,  1865, 
has  never  been  issued,  and  probably  nerer  wiH 
be.  During  1865,  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$111,000  were  paid,  leaving  the  outstanding 
debt  on  January  1,  1866,  $3,889,000.  There 
has  been  no  regular  sinking  fdnd  provided  for 
the  extinction  of  the  debt ;  but  from  a  law  passed 
by  tiie  General  Assembly,  authorizing  any  sur- 
plus money  in  the  Treasury  to  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  the  bonds,  it  is  thought  that  after 
another  year  the  State  will  be  in  the  market  as 
a  purchaser,  and  that  before  the  time  expires 
for  the  payment  of  them  they  will  all  he  retired. 

The  A^utant-General  of  Rhode  Island  re- 
ports that  the  State  furnished  to  the  war  an 
aggregate  of  25,855  men,  as  follows : 

Three  months^  men S.147 

Nine  months*  men 2,069 

Ono  year's  men. 1,018 

Two  years'  men 11 

Three  years' men 19410 

Reduced  to  a  three  years'  standard,  these 
would  number  20,286.  These  were  comprised 
in  one  regiment  and  two  independent  batteriei 
of  light  artillery,  three  regpients  and  one  squad- 
ron of  cavalry,  three  regiments  of  heavy  artil- 
lery, one  of  which  was  colored,  and  ^ght  regi- 
ments and  one  company  of  infJEOitry.  The 
prepared  claims  against  the  United  States  ftn* 
expenses  growing  out  of  the  war  amoimt  to 
nearly  $330,000,  Sie  settlement  of  which  is  pro- 
tracted on  account  of  certain  questions  affecting 
their  legal  character. 

A  census  was  taken  in  1865,  from  a  partial 
report  of  which  it  appears  that  the  State  is 
making  steady  progress  in  population  and 
wealth.  The  total  population  is  184,695,  of 
whom  112,207  were  born  in  Rhode  Island, 
82,585  in  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  89,903 
in  foreign  countries.  This  shows  a  gain  of 
10,075,  or  nearly  six  per  cent  over  ihe  United 
States- census  of  1860.  The  whole  number  of 
persons  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  is 
10,181,  of  whom  1,552  are  of  American  pveni- 
age,  7,313  of  Irish  parentage,  and  the  remainder 
were  bom  in  various  foreign  countries.  The 
State  supports  648  paupers,  and  the  average 
number  of  convicts  is  somewhat  over  one  hun- 
dred. In  1865  there  were  87,786  acres  of 
ploughed  land,  101,243  of  mowing  land,  152,457 
of  pasture  land,  and  201,000  of  unimproved 
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land.    The  chief  agricaltaral  prodacts  of  the 
previous  year  were  as  follows : 

Hay 70,565  tons. 

Wheat 758  bushels. 

Rye 29,161 

Indian  Corn 460,688       *^ 

Oats l'»,M4      •" 

Barley 46,500       « 

Buckwheat 2,869       " 

Potatoes 710,627       « 

In  1865  the  State  contained  11,133  horses; 
40,717  sheep,  firom  which  were  ohtained  114,- 
781  pounds  of  wool ;  16,269  swine,  and  17,517 
milch  cows,  which  yielded  2,223,272  gallons  of 
milk,  from  which  were  made  857,466  pounds 
of  butter,  and  136,130  pounds  of  cheese. 

EICHARDSOIT,  Chables,  an  English  philol- 
ogist and  author,  born  July,  1775 ;  died  at  Felt- 
ham,  England,  October  6, 1865.  He  was  intend- 
ed for  the  law,  but  quitted  it  early  for  literary 
pursuits.  His  first  production,  published  in 
1805,  was  "Illustrations  of  English  Philology," 
a  critical  examination  of  Dr.  Jonnson^s  Diction- 
ary, and  remarks  on  Dugald  Stewart's  essay 
"  On  the  Tendency  of  some  late  Philological 
Speculations,"  in  which  he  strenuously  advo- 
cated Home  Tooke's  "  Principles  of  Language." 
Shortly  afterwards  he  undertook  the  lexico- 
graphical portion  of  the  "EncyclopsBdia  Metro- 
politana."  The  first  part  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished in  January,  1811 ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  faUure  of  the  original  proprietors,  it  was 
suspended  for  some  years.  In  January,  1836, 
the  work  was  resumed,  and  completed  in  the 
spring  of  1837.  One  of  its  most  attractive  feat- 
ures IS  Dr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  which  is 
in  every  way  different  in  plan  and  arrangement 
from  all  its  predecessors ;  its  great  merit  lying 
in  the  careful  tracing  of  each  word  to  its  true 
root,  and  in  placing  the  chief  derivative  words 
under  their  respective  primitives;  also,  in  the 
historical  illustrations  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words  arranged  chronolo^oally,  aflfbrding  am- 
ple £icilities  to  all  who  would  master  the  nice- 
ties of  the  language.  In  1854  he  published  a 
volume  on  the  "  Study  of  Language."  He  was 
also  the  author  of  an  "Historical  Essay  on 
English  Grammar  and  English  Grammarians," 
and  another  on  "  Fancy  and  Imarination,"  and 
a  contributor  to  "Notes  and  Queries"  He 
deserves  great  credit  as  a  philologist,  for  the 
impulse  which  he  gave  to  etymological  inquiry ; 
and  though  some  of  his  etymologies  have  been 
discarded  by  later  philolo^sts,  yet  nis  princi- 
ciples  of  investigation  and  their  results  will 
remain  as  his  most  enduring  monument. 

RICHARDSON,  Sir  John,  an  eminent  scien- 
tific writer  and  explorer,  bom  in  DnmMes, 
Scotland,  in  1787 ;  died  at  Lancrigg,  Grasmere, 
June  5, 1865.  He  was  educated  at  the  gram- 
mar school  in  his  native  town,  studied  medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  1801, 
and  in  1807  entered  the  navy  as  an  assistant 
sui^on.  Before  the  completion  of  his  twenty- 
first  year  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  acting 
surgeon  of  the  Hercules,  and  in  1819  accom- 
pamed  Sir  John  Franklin  in  his  Arctic  expedi- 
tion as  surgeon  and  naturalist.      His  scientific 
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life  began  with  the  publication,  in  1828,  of  Sir 
John  Franklin's  Narrative,  accompanied  with 
"  Geognostical  Observations,  Remarks  on  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  Notices  of  Fi^es,  and  a  Bo- 
tanical Appendix."  In  1825  he  sdled  a  second 
time  with  Franklin  to  the  polar  regions,  from 
whose  command  he  was  detached  on  the  special 
duty  of  surveying  the  coast  between  the  Mac- 
kenrie  and  Coppermine  Rivers,  a  work  which 
he  resumed  twenty-two  years  later,  under  more 
favorable  auspices.  The  chief  scientific  fruit 
of  this  expedition,  so  far  ^  Dr.  Richardson  was 
concerned,  is  represented  by  the  truly  valuable 
work,  Fauna  jBoreali-Amencana.  which  ap- 
peared "in  several  quarto  volumes  ttom'1829  to 
1837.  From  1828  to  1838  Dr.  Richardson  was 
connected  with  the  Melville  Hospital,  and  the 
ten  years  following  was  physician  of  the  fleet. 
In  1846  he  was  created  a  loiight,  and  in  1848, 
when  61  years  of  age,  he  commanded  one  of 
the  expeditions  which  went  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  an  account  of  whidi  he  pub- 
lished in  the  "Boat  Voyage,"  twt)  volumes. 
Returningin  1849,  he  spent  another  half  dozen 
years  at  Hasler,  and  receiving  no  farther  ap- 
pointment from  the  Govemment,  retired  from 
the  service.  The  remaining  ten  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  mainly  in  literary  and  scien- 
tific pursuits.  He  took  great  interest  in  ethno- 
logical and  linguistic  studies,  and  the  investi- 
gations of  forty  years  in  zoology  and  its 
kindred  sciences  made  him  a  trae  and  tmst- 
worthy  anthropologist.  Among  his  latest 
works  is  "The  Polar  Re^ons,"  a  moderate- 
sized  octavo  volume,  published  in  1860.  His 
life  was  one  of  rare  kindliness  and  charity. 
RINDERPEST.  (See  Cattle  Plague.) 
ROMAN  CATHOUO  CHURCH.  The 
"Pontifical  Annual"  for  1866,  published  in 
Rome,  gives  the  following  details  on  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church : 
"  Pius  IX;,  bora  at  Sinigaglia,  on  the  13th  May, 
1792,  was  elected  Pope  on  the  16th  June,  1846 ; 
he  is  consequently  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  twentieth  of  his  Pontificacy.  The 
Sacred  College  at  the  present  time  includes  57 
cardinals,  6  members  of  the  order  of  bishops, 
48  that  of  priests,  and  8  of  deacons.  Of  thait 
number  29  reside  habitually  at  Rome,  and  the 
others  abroad;  17  were  created  by  Gregory 
XVI.  and  42  by  Pias  IX.  The  most  ancient 
cardinal  (Mario  Mattei)  has  worn  the  purple  for 
the  last  34  years ;  the  eldest  (Antonio  Tosti)  is 
aged  90,  and  the  youngest  (Giuseppe-Milesi- 
Pironi-Ferretti)  only  49.  There  are  eleven  hats 
at  present  vacant.*  Throughout  the  globe  are 
12  patriarchal  sees,  154  arcniepisoopal,  and  692 
episcopal.  To  those  numbers  must.be  added 
226  sees  inpartibvs  ii\fidelium  (30  archbishop- 
rics and  196  bishoprics).  Of  the  patriarchs,  5 
belong  to  the  Eastem  and  7  to  the  Latin 
Churches;  of  the  archbishops,  24  to  the  former 
and  134  to  the  latter;  and  of  the  bishops,  46 
are  Eastem  and  646  Latin.  In  the  five  parts 
of  the  world  are  96  sees,  which  hold  their  au- 
thority directly  from  Rome.    Th^  i?umber  of 
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apostolic  vicars  is  101 ;  of  delegations,  5 ;  pre- 
fectures, 21 ;  of  abbeys  and  prelateshipe  of  no 
diocese,  14.  Pins  IX.  has  raised  12  cathedrals 
ta>*the  rank  of  metropolitan  chnrches;  has 
erected  4  ardibishoprics  and  96  bishoprics, 
and  lias  created  15  yicarates,  1  delegation,  and 
6  prefectures." 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States  was  divided,  in  1865,  into  the  following 
proyinoes: 

1.  The  Province  of  Baltimore,  embracing  the 
dioceses  of  Baltimore,  Charleston,  Erie,  Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburg,  Ridimond,  Savannah,  Wheel- 
ing, and  the  vicariate  Apostolic  of  Florida, 
covers  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
with  the  Dbtrict  of  Columbia,  and  the  States 
of  North  and  Soutii  Carolina,  Delaware,  Penn- 
sylvania, Georgia,  and  Florida.  Over  these 
States  are  located  600  churches,  chapels,  and 
stations;  29  theological  seminaries  and  col- 
leges; 154  academies  and  schools  of  various 
grades;  88  convents;  8 monasteries;  82 orphan 
and  other  ^ylnms,  and  14  hospitals. 

2.  The  Province  of  New  York,  embracing 
the  dioceses  of  New  York,  Albany,  Boston, 
Burlington,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Hartford,  New- 
ark, and  Portiand,  covers  the  States  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  New  England.  In  the 
province  are  planted  875  churches^  chapels,  and 
stations;  12  theological  seminaries  and  col- 
leges ;  422  academies  and  other  schools ;  60  con- 
vents; 12  monasteries;  25  asylums;  and  11 
hospitals. 

8.  The  Province  of  Cincinnati,  embracing  the 
dioceses  of  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Covington, 
Detroit,  Fort  Wayne,  Louisville,  Saut  Saint 
Marie,  and  Yincennes,  covers  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Kentucky.  Here 
are  located  964  churches,  chapels,  and  stations ; 
8  theological  seminaries  and  colleges;  496 
academies  and  schools ;  89  convents ;  18  mon- 
asteries ;  17  asylums;  and  8  hospitals. 

4.  The  Ih*ovinco  of  St.  Louis,  embracing  the 
dioceses  of  St.  Louis,  Alton,  Chicago,  Dubuque, 
Milwaukee,  Nashville,  Santa  F^  St.  Paul,  the 
Vicariate  Apostolic  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Nebraska, 
covers  the  States  of  Missouri,  Hlinois,  Tennes- 
see, Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Kansas,  the  Territories 
of  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Colorado, 
and  the  Indian  Territory.  This  section  has  its 
1,111  churches,  chapels,  and  stations;  17  theo- 
lo^cal  seminaries  and  colleges;  269  academics 
and  other  schools;  60  convents ;  12  monaster- 
ies ;  29  asylums ;  and  8  hospitals. 

5.  The  Province  of  San  Francisco,  embracing 
the  dioceses  of  San  Francisco  and  Monterey, 
and  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Mwysville, 
includes  the  States  of  California.  Nevada,  and 
all  the  Territories  east  of  the  Rio  Colorado, 
having  126  churches,  chapels,  and  stations ;  3 
theological  seminaries  and  coUeges;  27  acad- 
emies and  other  schools ;  9  convents ;  8  monas- 
teries;  6  asylums ;  and  2  hospitals. 

6.  The  Province  of  Oregon  City  has  2  dio- 
ceses, Oregon  City  and  Nesqualy ;  88  churches. 


chapels,  and  stations;  1  seminary;  1  college; 
14  academies;  1  comment;  8  asyloms;  and  1 
hospitaL  It  comprises  the  State  of  Oregon 
and  the  Territories  of  Idaho  and  Waahingtcm. 

7.  The  Province  of  New  Orleans,  embracing 
the  dioceses  of  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  little 
Rock,  Mobile,  Natchez,  Natchitodiee,  covers 
the  States  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Texas,  and  Arkansas.  In  this  province  are  103 
churches,  chf^ls,  and  stations;  and  22  acade- 
mies and  schools;  6  convents;  1  monastery; 
and  2  asylums. 

The  grand  total  of  all  the  eetabHshmaitB  u 
above  given,  embracing  a  vast  amount  of  prop- 
erty, is  as  follows :  8,884  churches,  chapels,  cmd 
stations;  74  theological  seminaries  and  col- 
leges; 1,404  academies  and  schools,  with  an 
aggregate  of  about  80,000  pupils;  213  con- 
vents; 49  monasteries;  150  orphan  asylums, 
containing  nearly  9,000  orphans,  and  about 
150  other  benevolent  institutions ;  and  49  hos- 
pitals. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  Propa- 
ganda, confirmed  i  y  Pope  Pius  IX.,  on  the  25th 
July,  1858,  the  prerogative  of  place  is  granted  to 
the  See  of  -Baltimore,  so  that  in  coonc^  assem- 
blies, and  meetings  of  every  kind,  precedency 
is  given  to  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  for  the 
time  being,  and  the  seat  of  honor  above  any 
Archbishops  of  these  provinces  that  may  bi 
present,  without  regard  to  the  order  of  iwomo- 
tion  or  consecration. 

The  Roman  Catholic  population  of  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  from  4,000,000  to  5,000,- 
000  inhabitants.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  progress  from  1808  to  1861 : 
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40 

1,761 

Uio 

896    H 

1857.. 

41 

82 

1,872 

2,058 

8S9 

80 

1853.. 

48 
48 

48 

46 

1869.. 

2,108 

2,884 

I860.. 

43 

49 

2285 

2^6 

1,128 

43 

1861.. 

48 

46 

2,817 

2,517 

1,278    49 

In  England  and  Scotland,  the  Roman  Catholio 
Church  has  increased,  from  1842  to  1865,  as 
follows : 


1849L    mi. 

balanTn. 

£ir6LAin>  AKD 

Waives.— Priests 

6241838* 

487   941 
20  187 
8     68 

81    10 
66.  188t 

69   191 
1      14 
1       2 

714 

Chordies,  Chapels,  A 
Btacions 

454 

Conyents 

167 

HonaestorMwL 

OoUegea 

65 
3 

SooTLAXB  ..—Priests 

Camrches,  Cbspels,  A 
BUttontTTrT.V... 

97 
ISS 

ConrenU 

18 

CoUegcs 

1 

•  IndiMlM  17  biahopii 
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The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  England 
and  Scotland  is  from  1,500,000  to  2, 000,000.  Ire- 
land had,  in  1865, 4  ecclesiastical  provinces  (Ar- 
magh, Dablin,  Cashel,  Tnam),  81  archbishops 
and  bishops  (exclosiye  of  5  bishops  with  no  local 
jnrisdiction  in  Scotland;  1,070  parishes,  984 
parish  priests,  1,631  administrators,  curates,  and 
others  (Inclnding  chaplains  and  professors,  etc., 
in  colleges  and  schools),  840  regular  clergy, 
total  priests  (including  bishops,  private  chap- 
lains, those  in  asylums,  etc.),  about  8,120;  78 
communities  of  priests,  67  commxmities  of  men, 
*  189  communities  of  women.  According  to  the 
official  census  of  1861,  there  were  in  Ireland 
4,490,588  Roman  Catholics  in  a  total  population 
of  5,764,548.  At  the  election  of  a  new  House 
of  Commons,  in  1865,  84  Roman  Catholics  were 
chosen ;  81  in  Ireland,  and  3  in  England  (Sir 
John  D.  Acton  for  Bridgnorth,  Lord  Edward  F. 
Howard  for  Arundel,  Sir  John  Simeon  for  Isle 
of  Wight.  Sir  John  D.  Acton  receired  only 
one  majority,  and,  some  error  being  discovered 
in  the  count  of  votes,  was  unseated  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons). 

The  agitation  arising  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1864,  out  of  the  publication  of  the  "  Encycli- 
cal," of  December  8,  1864,  subsided  soon  after 
the  be^nning  of  the  new  year,  without  produc- 
ing any  of  the  collisions  with  the  civil  govern- 
ments that  were  anticipated.  Only  in  France 
there  was  a  transient  difficulty  between  the 
Government,  which  forbade  the  bishops  to  pub- 
lish the  Encyclical,  and  the  bishops  who  diso- 
beyed this  order.  Some  of  the  bishops  were 
censured  by  the  Council  of  State  for  having 
violated  the  laws  of  the  State,  but  the  Govern- 
ment refraining  from  taking  any  further  meas- 
ures against  l£e  bishops,  the  interest  in  the 
controversy  soon  died  out.  The  Government 
of  Italy  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
Pope  on  the  filling  of  the  vacant  episcopal 
BeeBj  and  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  ^o- 
ceses,  but  no  result  was  obtmned.  At  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  Italian  Parliament  in  October, 
that  political  party  which  supported  the  demands 
of  Rome  suffered  a  defeat;  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  of  its  candidates  being  elected.  The  Gov- 
ernment announced  its  intention  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  total  separation  of  Church  and  State. 
In  the  United  States,  a  difficulty  arose  in  con- 
sequence of  the  new  State  constitution  of  Mis- 
souri, which  demanded  of  all  clergymen  an  oath 
of  loyalty  to  the  State  Government  The  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Louis  issued  a  letter  to  the  clergy 
of  the  State,  expressing  strong  dissatisfaction 
with  the  oath,  and  instructing  them,  in  case 
the  civil  power  should  exact  the  oaUi,  to  in- 
form him  of  the  "particular  circumstances"  of 
their  position,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able 
to  give  them  council  and  assistance.  Several 
priests,  who  refused  to  take  the  oath,  were  ar- 
•  rested,  and  the  difficulty  had  not  been  settled 
at  the  dose  of  the  year.  In  Mexico,  the  de- 
crees of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  confirming 
and  ratifying  the  sales  of  Church  property,  and 
granting  rddgious  toleration,  called  forth  re- 


monstrances on  the  part  of  the  Bishops  of  Mex- 
ico  and  the  Pope.  The  bishops  in  an  address 
to  the  Emperor  denied  the  authority  of  the  State 
Government  over  Church  property,  and,  with 
regard  to  religious  toleration,  dedared:  "We 
can  see  nothing  that  renders  it,  not  to  say  ur- 
gent, but  even  excusable."  The  Pope,  in  a 
letter  to  Maximilian,  had  pr.eviously  given  this 
advice : 

"Your  Majesty  is  well  aware  that,  in  order  effec- 
tively to  repair  the  erils  occasioned  by  the  revoln- 
tion,  and  to  bring  back  as  soon  as  possible  happy 
days  for  the  Cbnrcb,  the  Catholic  religion  must  above 
all  thihsB  continue  to  be  the  glory  and  the  mainstay 
of  the  Mexican  nation,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
dissenting  worship;  that  the  bishops  must  be  per- 
fectly free  in  the  exercise  of  their  pastoral  ministry ; 
that  the  religious  orders  should  be  reestablished  or 
reorganized,  conformably  with  the  instructions  and 
the  powers  which  we  have  given ;  that  the  patrimony 
of  the  Church  and  the  rights  which  attach  to  it  may 
be  maintained  and  protected;  that  no  person  may 
obtain  the  fEkculty  of  teaching  and  publishing  false 
and  subversive  tenets ;  that  instruction,  whether  pub- 
lic or  private,  should  be  directed  and  watched  over 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authority :  and  that,  in  short, 
the  chains  may  be  broken  whicn,^  up  to  the  present 
time,  have  held  down  the  Church  in  a  state  of  aepend- 
ence,  and  subject  to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  civil 
government." 

When,  notwithstanding  this  advice,  the  Em- 
peror adhered  to  his  policy,  and  issued  the  de- 
crees above  mentioned,  the  Papal  Nuncio  was 
recalled  irom  Mexico.  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
on  December  12th  (new  style  26th)  issued  a 
decree,  taking  the  administration  of  fdl  the  rev- 
enue of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  and  intrusting  it  to  the 
Centr^  Commission  of  the  Finances  and  the 
Treasury.  All  the  revenue  continues  to  be 
used  for  Roman  Catholic  Church  pu  rposes.  The 
dime  is  not  aboUshed,  but  made  optional  with 
the  payer.  The  salary  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Warsaw  is  fixed  at  24,000  francs.  The  parish 
priests  are  divided  into  two  classes  (as  in  France), 
those  of  the  first  class  receiving  2,000  francs, 
and  those  of  the  second  1,600  francs  annually. 
The  decree  was  to  take  efiect  on  December  20, 
1866  (new  style  January  1,  1866).  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Warsaw  still  remwned  in  exile  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 

Monastic  communities  are  rapidly  increasing 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Jesuits, 
according  to  an  oflBcial  statement  published  by 
the  Order,  numbered  at  the  dose  of  1864,  7,728 
members,  being  129  more  than  in  1868.  The 
Order  is  divid^  into  21  provinces,  of  which 
four  belong  to  France,  five  to  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, and  Holland,  two  to  Spain,  tvQ  to  Italy, 
one  to  Mexico,  and  the  other  four  are  distrib- 
uted in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  United  States. 
In  1864  there  were  1,582  Jesuits  employed  in 
foreign  missions,  being  an  increase  of  242  over 
the  year  1863.  The  European  missions  amount- 
ed to  28 ;  the  Asiatic,  to  296 ;  the  African,  to 
218 ;  the  North  American,  to  276 ;  the  South 
American,  to  199;  the  Oceanian,  to  55;  and 
15  were  on  passage.    Twenty-five  years  ago. 
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namely,  in  1841,  there  were  but  8,568  Jesuits, 
80  that  since  that  period  the  number  has  been 
more  than  doubled.  In  the  Oomarea  alone 
there  are  4T5  Jesuits,  of  whom  885  reside  in 
Rome,  and  the  remainder  in  the  Colleges  of  Vel- 
letri,  Frosinone,  and  Viterbo.  There  are  178  Jes- 
uits superintending  the  Roman  Oolle^ ;  15  are 
engaged  in  directipg  the  Journal  "  Oivilta  Oat- 
tohcaj"  18  in  the  German  College,  11  in  the  Col- 
lege dei  Nobile,  13  in  the  South  American  Col- 
lege, 54  live  in  the  House  of  Profession,  79  are 
assigned  to  the  novitiate,  and  28  remain  in  tiie 
House  of  Reftige.  The  Franciscan  Order,  ac- 
cording to  the  *'  Monde,*'  of  Paris,  also  increases 
in  number  every  year,  and  now  reckons  200,000 
men  and  800,000  sisters,  including  the  Tertiares. 
It  possesses  252  provinces,  and  26,000  convents, 
of  which  ^ve  are  in  Palestine  and  80  in  Turkey. 

The  Catholic  Congress  of  Belgium  did  not 
meet  in  1 665.  That  of  Germany  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  September,  at  Treves.  The  Baron 
of  AntHaw,  of  Baden,  was  chosen  President,  and 
A.  Reichensberger,  late  Vice-President  of  the 
Prussian  Chamber  of  Representatives,  first  Vice- 
President.  The  Society  for  Circulating  Catholic 
Books,  which  owes  its  origin  to  one  of  the  for- 
mer Congresses,  was  reported  to  be  ai^  entire 
success.  Progress  was  also  reported  as  to  the 
project  of  a  Free  Catholic  University,  to  which 
large  pecuniary  aid  had  been  contributed  by 
the  laaies.  A  long  debate  was  called  forth  by 
a  proposition  to  constitute  a  central  office  for 
the  Catholic  press  of  Gkrmany,  for  the  purpose 
of  concentrating  the  literary  forces  of  the  best 
publicists,  of  rewarding  them  according  to  their 
merits,  and  utilizing  them  for  the  establishment 
of  an  autographic  correspondence.  The  prop- 
osition was  deemed  by  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress impracticable,  and  withdrawn. 

RUSSIA,  an  empire  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Present  Emperor,  Alexander  IL,  bom  1818; 
succeeded  his  father  in  1855.  Heir  apparent, 
Alexander,  bom  in  1845.  The  area  in  1862 
was  estimated  at  7,770,882  English  square  miles. 
The  population  was,  according  to  the  latest 
dates,  as  follows : 


POLITICAL  DmSIONS. 

Population. 

Cmuth. 

Eoropean  BussiA. 

«1,061,S01 
4,267,704 
4,070,9S8 
4,S40,4«6 
1,798,909 
24,200 

1S64 

Caacaeian      "     

1853 

AsloUc           **      

Poland 

1860 

Finland 

1668 

American  Russia 

70,0M,018 

.... 

Caucasian  Russia  was,  in  1862,  divided  into 
five  governments  (Kutaiss,  Stavropol,  Tlflis, 
Shemakha,  Erivan),  and  three  territones  (Kuban 
Terek,  and  Daghestan).  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the 
same  year,  consisted  of  four  governments  (To- 
bolsk, Tomsk,  Yenisseisk,  Irkutsk),  and  seven 
territories  (Transbaikal,  Yakutsk,  Amoor,  East 
Siberian  Coast,  Semipalatinsk,  Siberian  Kir- 
gheez,  Orenburg  Eirgheez).  Since  then  Russia 
has  made  steady  and  considerable  progress  in 
Central  Asia,  and  in  Febroary,  1865,  the  newly 


conquered  provinces  were  organized  into  the 
province  of  Turkestan.  The  total  population 
was  estimated,  in  1865,  at  about  80,000,000. 
The  largest  cities,  in  1861,  were  the  following: 
Petersburg,  586,298;  Moscow,  877,888;  Odessa, 
117,999;  Kishineff,  93,859;  Saratoff,  83,7«; 
Riga,  78,958.  The  revenue  was  estimated,  ia 
the  budget  for  1865,  at  880,093,614  rabies.  Tb« 
public  debt,  on  January  1, 1864,  was  64,838,585 
rubles.  The  exports  of  Russia  in  1868  wew 
valued  at  $152^94,268,  and  the  imports  at 
$154,159,030.  The  movement  of  shipping  on 
the  Baltic,  White,  Black,  and  Azov  Q^as,  was; 
in  1863,  as  follows:  Entered,  9,893  vesseb; 
cleared,  9,945  vessels.  The  number  of  ve^ela 
ranning  between  Russian  and  Finnish  porta 
was  1,658;  and  the  nijmber  of  coasting  vessda, 
19,066.  The  Russian  army,  on  January- 1, 1868, 
numbered  812,196  men ;  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
insurrection  in  Poland,  it  was  increased  to 
1,350,000 ;  and  after  the  suppressioa  of  the  in> 
surrection,  it  was  again  reduc^  to  800,000 
men.  The  fleet,  in  June,  1868,  consisted  of 
248  steamers,  carrying  2,387  guns,  and  62  sail- 
ing vessels,  carrying  1,304  guns.  In  1865,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  of  the  Mnister  of  the  Navy, 
the  fleet  consisted  of  258  steamers  and  43  ssO- 
ing  vessels. 

The  hereditary  Grand-duke  Nicholas  Alex- 
androvitch  died  at  Nice,  on  April  24th,  at  the 
age  of  22  years.  Only  a  few  weeks  before,  his 
betrothal  to  the  Princess  Dagmar,  of  Denmark, 
sister  to  the  Princess  of  WaJ^  had  been  oflB- 
cially  announced  in  Russia.  The  princess  was 
present  ^th  the  grand-duke  during  the  dosing 
hours  of  his  life. 

The  year  1865  witnessed  the  convoca^n 
of  the  first  Provincial  Diets  of  the  empire, 
which  had  been  established  bj  an  Imperial 
ukase  of  Januaiy  21,  1864.  The  Provincial 
Diets  consist  of  deputies  elected  by  the  district 
assemblies,  which  were  provided  for  by  the 
same  ukase,  and  are  composed  of  the  represent- 
atives of  the  landed  gentry,  the  towns  and  the 
villages.  The  deputies  are  elected  for  three 
years,  and  their  number  is  regulated  by  that 
of  the  representatives  in  each  district,  accord- 
ing to  a  table  annexed  to  the  law.  These  pro- 
vincial assemblies  are  under  the  presidency  of 
the  provincial  marshals  of  nobility,  in  cases 
where  the  Emperor  does  not  appoint  another 
president  Provincial  rural  courts,  composed 
of  a  president  and  six  members,  chosen  for 
three  years,  are  established  by  the  provindal 
assemblies.  The  payment  of  the  members  of 
these  courts  is  optional  with  the  provincial  as- 
semblies. The  president  of  the  provindal  rural 
court  must  be  confirmed  in  his  office  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  ass^nblies  thus 
constituted  have  an  administrative  power,  and 
a  general  supervision  oyer  rural  affairs,  while 
the  rural  courts  exercise  the  executive  power,  • 
and  a  closer  supervision  of  matters  relating  to 
the  rural  body.  The  provincial  and  disfrict 
assemblies  meet  once  a  year ;  the  district  assem 
blies  not  later  than  September,  the  provincial 
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assemblies  not  later  than  December.  The  dis- 
trict assemblies  sit  ten  days,  the  provincial 
twenty  days ;  but  the  sessions  may  be  prolonged 
by  the  permission  severally  of  the  Governor  of 
the  province  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
who  may  also  convene  extraordinary  assemblies. 
A  Petersburg  letter  in  the  Paris  "Moniteur" 
of  December  9th,  gives  the  following  account 
of  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  assem- 
blies, that  of  Moscow : 

After  the  preliminary  business  had  been  got 
throQgh,  the  Assembly  received  communication  of 
scvcm  motions  touchinff  the  general  interests  of  the 
province  of  Moscow.  The  first  was  intended  to  show 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  bank,  designed  to  aid 
Id  relieving  the  wants  of  the  province.  Another  had 
reference  to  the  situation  of  the  Russian  clergy.  The 
law  accords  to  each  parish  'about  thirty-three  acres 
of  land,  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  all  the 
members  of  its  clergy ;  but,  according  to  the  ^o- 
poser  of  the  motion,  those  resources  rarely  suffice 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  great  number  of  persons  at- 
tached to  the  parish,  and  often  encumbered  with 
large  families.  Some  remedy  was  therefore  declared 
to  be  necessary  for  such  a  state  of  things,  and  the 
wishes  expressed  on  the  subject  were  referred  to  the 
examination  of  a  committee.  Mention  must  also  be 
made  of  observations  presented  by  several  speakers 
on  the  subject  of  the  obstacles  which  impede  agricul- 
tural labors  in  the  government  of  Moscow,  in  conse* 
auence  of  the  difficulty  of  settling  disputes  between 
toe  workmen  and  the'  landowners.  Other  members 
called  attention  to  the  state  of  the  roads,  to  the  re- 
ox^^ization  of  the  local  police,  and  to  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a  medical  service  in  the  villages. 
This  last  proposition  was  also  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee, with  an  injunction  to  present  its  report  next  ses- 
sion. The  Provincial  Assembly  of  Moscow,  com- 
Eosed  of  seventy-one  members,  was  presided  over 
y  Prince  Metschersky.  The  aristocratic  element 
was  predominant,  but  as  that  circumstance  was  the 
result  of  election,  it  mav  be  regarded  as  an  exact 
representation  of  the  interests  of  the  country.  In 
closing  its  labors  the  Assembly,  by  a  decision  in- 
serted in  the  minutes,  came  to  a  resolution  to^  pre- 
sent to  the  Emperor  the  expression  of  its  gratitude 
for  the  rights  accorded  bj  his  Mi^esty,  and  the  ses- 
sion was  then  closed,  as  it  had  been  opened,  by  the 
Governor  of  Moscow. 

The  Diet  of  the  Province  of  St  Petersburg 
was  opened  on  December  9th.  It  consisted  of 
GO  members,  one-third  noblemen  of  German 
extraction,  and  was  presided  over  by  M.  de 
Platonoflf.  Communications  were  received  from 
two  district  assemblies,  strongly  complaining  of 
the  paucity  of  the  rights  vested  in  the  Provincial 
Diet^  and  of  the  "mtrinsio  contradictoriness" 
of  the  act  calling  the  new  establishments  into 
existence.  The  mfyority  of  the  Assembly  sym- 
pathized with  these  complaints,  but  deemed  it 
best  to  confine  themselves  to  tne  passage  of  a 
report  adopting  the  contents  of  the  two  reports 
in  toto,  instead  of  presenting  a  petition  to  the 
Emperor. 

A  much  bolder  and  determined  opposition  to 
the  institution  of  the  provincial  assemblies  was 
made  by  the  Assemblies  of  Nobles.  These  as- 
semblies had  been  consulted  by  the  Govern- 
ment before  the  law  establishing  the  provincial 
diets  was  issued.  Most  of  them  had  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  projected  law  established 
a  basis  far  too  deraocratio,  and  would,  there- 


fore, tend  to  paralyze  the  influence  of  the  up- 
per classes,  and  pii;icularly  that  of  the  landed 
gentry.  This  objection  was  most  strongly  ex- 
pressed by  the  Assemblies  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Simbirsk,  Kostroma,  Novgorod,  and  Orenburg, 
which  protested  against  what  they  called  the 
.dissolving  principle  of  absolute  democracy,  so 
strongly  infused  by  the  Government  into  the 
projected  law.  Their  objections  and  remon- 
stances  were,  however,  of  no  eflfect 

A  similar  result  attended  the  representations 
of  the  nobility,  marshals,  and  piayors  who  had 
been  invited  to  take  a  consultative  part  in  the 
deliberations.  Prince  Gregory  Stcherbatoflf, 
Provincial  Marshal  of  St.  Petersburg,  asked  for 
a  better  guaranty  against  arbitrary  authority 
than  the  law  provided.  Prince  Gagarin,  pro- 
vincial marshal,  and  Prince  Alexander  Stcher- 
batofl^  mayor  of  Moscow,  protested  against  the 
** levelling  and  demagogic"  project  of  the  Grov- 
emment.  But  their  objections  were  overruled, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  insignificant 
modifications,  the  law  passed  in  the  form  orig- 
inally proposed  by  the  Government. 

The  Assemblies  of  the  Nobles,  held  in  1865, 
also  gave,  in  several  instances,  an  emphatic  ex- 
pression to  their  opposition.  That  of  Moscow 
adopted,  by  a  vote  of  270  to  87,  the  following 
address  to  the  Czar : 

Most  Graeiou8  Sire  :  The  nobility  of  Moscow  can- 
not at  their  present  meeting  refrain  from  expressing 
to  your  Mi^esty  their  feelings  of  deep  devotion  and 

gratitude  for  your  Majesty's  wise  initiations  invaria- 
ly  directed  toward  the  welfare  of  our  country.  We 
are  ready^  Sire,  to  cooperate  with  you,  by  word  and 
by  deed,  in  the  difficult  but  glorious  path  which  yon 
have  chosen.  We  are  convinced.  Sire,  that  you  will 
not  halt  in  that  path,  and  that  you  will  proceed  in  it, 
leaning  on  jour  faithful  nobility  and  on  the  whole 
Russian  nation.  The  strength  of  our  country  hes  in 
its  friendly  unity  and  integrity.  By  gathering  your 
hitherto  diridea  Russia  into  a  single  body,  by  weld- 
ing it  firmly  together  and  replacing  the  separate  rights 
of  some  of  its  parts  by  general  rights  for  all,  you  will 
eliminate  forever  all  possibility  of  revolt  and  ciril 
war.  The  new  rural  institutions  which  your  Maj- 
esty has  called  into  life  are  destined  when  fully  de- 
veloped to  make  durable  the  glory  and  strength  of 
Russia.  Complete,  therefore,  sire,  the  edifice  of  the 
State  of  which  you  have  laid  the  foundation,  by  con- 
voldng  a  general  assembly  of  men  elected  by  the 
whole  of  Rusfia  for  the  discussion  of  reonire- 
ments  common  to  the  empire.  Command  your  faith- 
ful  nobility,  with  the  same  object,  to  elect  the  best 
men  from  amidst  their  ranks.  The  nobility  have  al- 
ways been  firm  supporters  of  the  Russian  throne. 
Without  being  considered  in  the  service  of  the  State, 
without  enjoying  the  rewards  connected  with  it,  ful- 
filling their  duty  without  remuneration,  to  the  ad- 
vant^e  of  the  country  and  of  general  order,  those 
men  will,  by  their  position,  be  called  upon  to  guard 
the  moral  and  political  principles  on  which  the  State 
reposes,  and  which  are  so  inestimable  to  the  people 
and  so  indispensable  to  their  real  well-being.  By 
that  means,  Sire,  you  will  ascertain  the  wants  of  our 
country  in  their  true  light,  you  will  restore  confi- 
dence in  the  executive,  you  will  attain  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  law  by  all  and  each,  and  its  applica- 
bility to  the  requirements  of  the  country.  The  truth 
will  reach  your  throne  unim^ded,  enemies  at  home 
and  abroad  will  be  silenced,  when  the  people,  in  the 
persons  of  their  representatives,  shall  with  love  sur- 
round the   throne,  and  watch  constAntly  that   nc* 
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treason  i^proacb  it  from  anj  quarter.  Most  graoioos 
Sire  I  the  nobility  of  Moscow  appear  before  yonr 
Majesty  at  the  call  of  their  sacred  dutj  as  faithful 
subjecCvhaying  only  tbe  adyantaffe  of  the  State  in 
yiew.  We  speak,  Sire,  in  the  full  conyiotion  that 
our  words  correspond  with  your  own  policy,  and 
with  the  spirit  of  your  great  reforms. 

A  commission  of  four  members,  headed  by 
Count  Orloff  Davidoff,  grand  master  of  cere- 
monies at  the  imperial  court,  was  named  to 
present  tbe  petition.  By  the  Czar  it  was 
receiyed  most  un^racionsly,  and  the  following 
rescript  was  sent  m  reply : 

The  reforms  which  baye  been  prepared,  and  those 
already  realized,  sufficiently  proye  my  solicitude  for 
the  improyement.  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  political 
organization  of  the  country.  The  past  must  be  a 
guaranty  for  the  future.  No  subject  has  a  right  to 
anticipate  my  resolutions,  nor  is  any  class  legally 
entitled  to  speak  in  the  name  of  others.  Such  yio- 
lations  of  the  law  can  but  retard  my  plans.  I  am 
fully  conyinoed  that  I  shall  never  again  meet  with 
such  obstacles  on  tbe  part  of  my  faithful  nobility. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  was  instructed 
to  communicate  the  rescript  to  all  the  govem- 
OGB  of  provinces,  in  order  to  communicate  it  to 
the  Assemblies  of  Nobles  on  their  meeting. 
This  severe  censure  of  the  Moscow  nobility  did 
not,  however,  have  the  desired  effect  Other 
provincial  assemblies  openly  declared  their 
concurrence  in  the  resolutions  passed  at  Mos- 
cow. The  Government  was  so  much  incensed 
at  this  course,  that  when  eighteen  members  of 
the  Assembly  of  Nobles  in  the  government  of 
Pskoff  joined  the  request  of  the  Moscow  no- 
bility for  a  national  representation  to  be  granted 
to  Russia,  legal  proceedings  were  taken  against 
them.  The  editor  of  a  Moscow  newspaper,  the 
Vifzi  (Despatch),  which  published  the  Moscow 
address,  and  Count  Orloff  DavidoflE^  the  chief 
of  the  deputation,  were  sentenced  by  the  first 
tribunal  to  two  months^  imprisonment. 

The  progress  of  the  Russians  in  Central  Asia, 
an  account  of  which  was  given  in  the  Axxual 
Otolop^sdia  for  1864,  is  also  a  marked  feature 
of  the  history  of  Russia  in  1865.  In  October, 
1864,  the  town  of  Chemkend  was  occupied  by 
the  Russians,  who  thus  became  the  masters  of 
the  region  which  in  official  reports  is  described 
as  "  the  granary  of  all  the  country  between  the 
Chu  and  the  Syr-Daria."  In  the  succeeding 
month.  Prince  Gortchakoff  drew  up  a  circular 
to  the  diplomatic  agents  of  Russia,  instructing 
them  to  represent  to  the  Governments  near 
which  they  were  accredited,  the  advance  of 
Russia  in  Central  Asia  as  proceeding  not  from 
a  desire  of  conquest,  but  of  rectifying  the  fron- 
tier, and  securing  it  against  unceasing  attacks 
from  uncivilized  hordes.  In  February,  1865,  the 
province  of  Toorkestan  was  constituted  under 
Gen.  Tchemaieff.  On  May  9th,  the  same  gen- 
eral defeated  and  slew  the  Eiokand  leader,  the 
regent  during  the  Khan's  minority,  close  to 
Tashkend.  On  June  15th  this  important  place 
itself  was  taken  by  assault,  and  with  it  the 
independent  State  of  Khokand  ceased  to  exist. 
The  "  Invalide  "  of  St.  Petersburg  gave  the  fol- 


lowing account  of  the  occupation  of  this  town, 
and  of  the  events  foUowing  the  captore : 
Tashkend  was  occupied  in  accordance  with  the  ex* 

?>ressed  desire  of  the  inhabitants.  Tbe  latter,  fiad- 
ng  it  impossible  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Zadyk  Kea- 
isarin,  a  Khokand  chief  of  mountaineers,  who  had 
made  himself  master  of  their  quiet  and  industrioufl 
town,  had  repeatedly  sent  to  Gen.  Tchemaieff,  so- 
liciting  his  protection  and  interference.  The  gen- 
eral at  first  would  not  meddle  with  the  intemd  a£> 
fairs  of  the  Turkish  tribes,  alUiouffh,  as  he  was  wefi 
aware,  Russian  exports  to  Tashkend  had  considerablT 
fallen  off  in  consequence  of  the  ascendency  of  Zadyk 
Kenisarin ;  but  when  he  found  that  the  i>eople  of 
Ta&bkend,  rather  than  submit  to  the  arbitrary  rale  of 
th^  new  master,  were  inviting  the  Emir  otBokhua 
to  come  and  take  possession  of  tbe  town,  he,  rerr 
much  against  his  will,  discovered  the  necessity  ot 
protecting  his  own  interests  in  a  more  forcible  way, 
and  took  Tashkend  by  storm.  The  Russian  columns 
were  headed  by  a  priest,  carrying  aloft  a  crucifix, 
and  the  enemy,  after  some  resistance,  evacuated  the 
place.  The  Russians  had  twenty-five  men  killed, 
eighty-nine  wounded,  and  twenty-ei^ht  bruised.  Tbii 
occurred  in  the  nigbt  of  tbe  27th  of  June  (old  styleX 
and  as  the  Russian  general  hoped  and  trusted,  was 
to  be  the  last  and  concluding  soene  of  his  miutary 
activity  in  those  parts.  But  the  Emir  of  Bokhari 
the  proud  chief  of^a  fierce  and  fanatic  tribe,  resented 
the  capture  of  the  contested  city  as  an  insult  offered 
to  him  and  his  race,  and  in  most  offensive  language 
claimed  Tashkend,  which,  it  is  true,  had  asked  for 
his  assistance  a  few  weeks  before,  as  a  place  to  which 
he  had  a  lawful  title.  His  troops  ai>peared  at  ih« 
same  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  and  thin^ 
looked  as  though  he  was  going  to  vindicate  his  claim 
by  force  of  arms.  To  have  diplomatized  with  ao 
Asiatic  prince  would  have  been  useless  under  these 
circumstances,  and  so  the  Russian  general  resolved 
to  have  recourse  to  reprisals  without  loss  of  time. 
The  Bokhara  merchants  in  Orenburg  were  placed 
under  arrest,  their  goods  sequestratecC  &nd  those  on 
their  way  to  N^ni  Novgorod  prevented  from  nrocecd- 
ing  on  their  journey.  The  Emir  was  visibly  over- 
awed by  the  enersy  of  the  Russian  general,  and  in 
his  intercourse  wim  M.  Tchemaieff  began  to  obaerre 
again  the  ordinanr  forms  of  politeness,  which  he  had 
neglected  for  a  nme.  His  troops  hare  since  been 
wimdrawn,  and  his  claims,  it  is  possible,  will  be 
abandoned  for  good. 

Later  Russian  accounts  state  that  on  tbe  SOth 
August  (12th  September)  General  Tchanaieff 
gave  a  grand  banquet,  at  which  80,000  persons 
were  present,  witnout  any  disorder  whatever 
taking  place ;  that  this  event  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  the  inhabitants;  that  industry 
began  to  recover  from  the  consequence  of  the 
former  internal  dissensions;  that  the  popula- 
tion was  rapidly  increasing,  already  numbering 
more  than  100,000;  and  that  Tashk^d  was  be- 
coming the  commercial  metropolis  of  Centra! 
Asia.  The  Khan  of  Bokhara,  according  to  the 
same  accounts,  was  peaceably  di^>06ed,  and  had 
sent  presents  to  Q^n,  Tchemaiefi^ 

A  great  concession  was  made,  in  1865,  to  the 
principle  of  reli^ous  toleration.  Tw^ify  years 
ago  the  Emperor  Nicholas  caused  some  60,000 
Livonians  and  Esthonian^  to  secede  from  the 
Protestant  Church,  to  which  their  ancestors  had 
been  converted  centuries  ago  by  the  Teutonic 
Knights.  The  proselytes  were  regarded  as  or- 
thodox ever  aner,  and  a  law  was  enacted  at 
the  same  time  that  a  Greek  church  should  be 
built  whenever  sixty  bdievers  could  be  od- 
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leoted  to  attend  diyine  service.  It  soon  be- 
came, however,  apparent  that  the  converts  were 
not  pleased  with  the  change,  and  refused  to 
have  their  marriages  celebrated  and  their  chil- 
dren baptized  by  the  Russian  priests.  Moved 
by  their  demoralized  condition,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  permitted  these  people  in  1865  to 
bring  up  their  children  in  the  Protestant  faith. 
In  February,  the  Ck)vemor  of  Poland  received 
the  official  instructions  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment for  the  reorganization  of  that  kingdom. 
Under  these  instnictions,  the  imperial  com- 
missions for  special  purposes  and  the  exist- 
ing provincial  governments  were  suspended, 
and  the  different  branches  of  the  public  ad- 
ministration were  henceforth  to  be  only  de- 
? en  dent  on  the  respective  ministerics  at  St 
'etersburg.  The  whole  of  Poland  was  to  be 
divided  into  twenty-seven  departments,  each 
under  the  direction  of  a  prefect.  The  post  of 
Governor  of  Poland  was  suppressed — ^the  func- 
tions of  this  office  having  been  fulfilled  by  the 
chief  of  the  civil  administration  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  troops  stationed  in  the 
Polish  provinces.  The  national  Russian  party, 
the  chief  organs  of  which  are  the  "Moscow 
Gazette  "  and  the  St.  Petersburg  "  Invalide," 
demanded  a  complete  Russification  of  Poland. 
They  loudly  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Government  on  account  of  its  not  adopting 
efficient  measures  to  that  end.  Only  the  law 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  special  schools 
for  each  of  the  nationalities  residing  in  the  king- 
dom was  hailed  by  the  "  Moscow  Gazette  "  as 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  "  When  the  Ger- 
man, Lithuanian,  and  Russian  inhabitants,"  re- 
marked this  paper,  "are  divided  into  sepa- 
rate groups,  there  will  remain  only  8,000.000 
Folcs  of  unadulterated  race,  whom  it  will  be 
easy  to  reduce  to  impotence.  It  is  more  im- 
pK>rtant  still  to  make  allies  in  the  midst  of  the 
Poles  themselves,  and,  above  all,  to  gain  the 
attachment  of  the  peasants.  The  rural  law 
would  thus  appear  as  a  conservative  measure 
vrith  regard  to  Russia ;  and,  without  dwelling 
upon  the  principle  of  justice  it  contains,  this 
fiict  alone — that  of  our  own  preservation — 
suffices  to  justify  it." 

The  most  radical  measures  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  Polish  nationality  were  taken  in  the 
western  governments  of  Russia,  where  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  land  has  hitlierto  been  in  the 
bands  of  a  Polish  aristocracy,  while  the  bulk 
of  the  population  belonged  to  another  Slavic 
race.  An  imperial  decree,  issued  in  December, 
forbade  any  land  in  these  provinces  to  be  sold 
to  either  a  Pole  or  a  Roman  Catholic.  The 
most  stringent  laws  were  adopted  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  public  use  of  the  Polish  lan- 
guage. Thus,  in  December,  a  circular  was 
published  from  General  Bezak,  the  Governor- 
General  of  Kief^  to  the  commanders  of  dis- 
tricts, in  which  it  is  stated  that  it  has  come  to 
his  knowledge  that  in  some  districts  in  his  gov- 
ernment the  books  and  accounts  of  chemists  are 
kept  in  the  Polish  language,  and  that  physicians. 
Vol.  v.— 48  a 


even  those  who  are  in  the  service  of  the  State, 
use  the  Polish  language  in  their  prescriptions, 
for  the  addresses  of  their  patients,  and  the  di- 
rections for  applying  remedies.  The  circular 
then  instructs  the  local  commanders  to  give 
notice  to  all  chemists  and  dispensers  of  medi- 
cine that  their  accounts  and  books  must  be 
kept  in  the  Russian  language,  and  that  the  tick- 
ets placed  upon  their  vials  and  boxes  must  ex- 
clusively be  made  out  in  that  language,  under 
a  penalty  of  fifty  rubles  for  the  first  violation 
of  the  order,  one  hundred  rubles  for  the  second, 
and  complete  suppression  of  the  business  for  the 
third.  Physicians  are  to  be  warned  that  tliey 
must  not  write  their  prescriptions  in  any  other 
language  than  Russian  or  Latin,  under  penalty 
of  a  fitie  of  ten  rubles  for  each  prescription  in 
Polish,  and  physicians  in  the  service  of  the 
State  will  in  addition  be  deprived  of  their  ap- 
pointments. 

Among  the  new  laws  issued  in  1865,  was  one 
relating  to  the  press.  According  to  this  law, 
it  remains  optional  for  the  editor  of  a  news- 
paper to  submit  his  journal  to  the  censorship 
before  publication.  After  three  waraings,  any 
paper  can  be  temporarily  suspended  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  A  vote  of  the  Senate 
is  required  for  the  suppression  of  a  newspaper. 

A  special  law  was  published  for  Finland.  It 
provides  that  no  newspaper  is  allowed  to  appear 
unless  a  laige  sum  is  deposited  by  the  proprie- 
tors as  a  guaranty,  which  sum  is  doublecl  for 
newspapers  published  at  Helsingfors  and  Abo. 
All  offences  against  this  law  are  to  be  pun- 
ished by,  heavy  contributions,  amounting  in 
certain  cases  to  8,000  marks.  A  severe  censor- 
ship is  established  for  aU  newspapers  published 
in  Finland  in  a  foreign  language^  and  also  for 
all  books  coming  from  abroad.  Travellers  who 
bring  any  printed  matter  with  them  are  bound 
to  give  it  up  to  the  custom  house  authorities, 
and  foreign  political  papers  coming  by  post  are 
to  be  firetr  seen  by  the  censor,  who  is  to  decide 
whether  they  are  to  be  forwarded  or  confis- 
cated. ♦ 

The  "Russian  Correspondence"  of  St  Petersburg 
publishes  the  following  statistical  accounts  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in  Russia:  ''The 
budget  of  that  department  for  the  present  year 
amounts  to  a  sum  of  6,467^452  rubles.  The  empire 
contains  about  67,670,000,  inhabitants,  consequently 
every  inhabitant  contributes  nine  and  a  half  copecks 
to  the  budget ;  but.  as  every  ministry  has  its  special 
schools,  it  results  that  the  real  budget  is  much  more 
considerable.  The  schools  of  the  orthodox  churches 
contain  320,000  pupils :  those  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Domains  198,000;  andf  those  of  the  irregular  troops 
42,500.  The  schools  in  the  Caucasus,  those  of  the 
churches  of  the  forei^  confessions,  and  also  private 
establishments,  receive  nothing  from  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  infant  and  provincial 
schools  are  nearly  all  maintained  bv  the  fees  paid  by 
the  pupils,  by  charitable  funds,  ana  by  the  parishes. 
The  number  of  1,124  parish  schools  receive  from  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  an  annual  subvention 
of  only  81,000  rubles,  or  27.50  rubles  each,  and  a  few 
model  schools  6,772  in  all.  The  ministry  distributes 
besides  to  474  schools  of  the  district  towns  a  sum 
of  962,671  rubles,  or  2,825  each.  The  ninetv-six 
gjrmnasiums  of  the  empire  receive  2,850,874  rubles^ 
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3r  24^500  each.  The  budget  of  the  six  aniTeraitiea 
amoants  to  1,871»048,  which  fixes  the  part  of  each  at 
228,509  rubles.  On  the  15th  September  last  our  six 
nnirersities  contained  4,084  immatriculated  students 
and  557  free  pupils,  distributed  among  the  different 
faculties :  43  per  cent,  belonged  to  the  legal  facult j ; 
94  per  cent,  to  the  medical :  27  per.  cent  to  the  sci- 
entific ;  6i  per  cent,  to  the  pnilological :  2  per  cent,  to 
the  theolo^cal  fkcnltr  of  Uorpat ;  ana  ^  per  cent,  to 
the  &cultj  of  Oriental  languages  of  8t.  Petersburg." 

Conflagrations  continned  to  desolate  the  whole 
extent  of  the  empire.  The  popolation  were 
almost  always  warned  beforehand  that  on 
a  certain  day  their  town  or  Tillage  woold 
be  set  on  fire  if  a  certain  sum  of  money  was 
not  deposited  at  a  stated  place.    The  threat 


rarely  Mis  to  be  executed.  Kremeatchong^ 
a  town  in  the  south  of  Russia,  had  to  eoo- 
i/end  against  twenty  fires  daring  a  diort  space 
of  time.  According  to  an  official  annooDce- 
ment,  there  were  120  "  conflagrations  '^  in  the 
three  provinces  of  Eliefi^  Yolhynia,  and  Fodo- 
lis,  from  the  15th  of  June  to  the  15th  of  July. 
No  less  than  887  houses  (of  continental  aze) 
were  destroyed  by  this  calamity,  which  afected 
14  towns  and  106  villagea,  inflicdng  a  lo»  of 
800,000  rubles  upon  the  poor  inhabitants.  Hres 
of  smaller  extent  are  not  included  in  these  fig- 
ures. In  the  kingdom  of  Poland  proper  ax 
towns  and  thirty  ^ages  were  ahnost  entii^ 
burnt  to  the  ground  within  two  wee^ 
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SAN  DOMINGO,  or  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, a  State  of  fhe  West  Indies,  comprising  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Island  of  HaytL  Area, 
22,000  square  miles ;  nopulation  about  200,000.* 
In  January,  1865,  the  new  Spanish  ministry 
of  Narvaez,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  continu- 
ing any  longer  the  war  against  San  Domingo, 
proposed  to  the  Cortes  a  bill,  repealing  the  act 
of  1861,  by  which  that  country  was  annexed 
to  Spam.  This  bill  was,  on  April  1st,  adopted 
by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  after  an  animated 
debate,  by  a  vote  of  155  to  68,  and  on  April 
29th,  by  the  Senate,  by  08  votes  against  89.  On 
May  5th.  a  royal  decree  was  issued,  announc- 
ing the  abandonment  by  Spain  of  San  Domingo. 

It  only  remained  to  withdraw  the  Spani^ 
garrisons  from  the  few  strongholds  of  which 
they  had  ppssession,  in  particular  San  Do- 
mingo City.  The  Dominican  Government  at 
Santiago  sent  down  commissioners  to  arrange 
tills  with  the  Danish  Governor  in  due  order. 
Nearly  every  thing  was  settled  to  mutual 
satisfaction,  and  the  treaty  was  even  signed 
and  sent  to  the  Dominican  Executive  for  rati- 
fication, when  suddenly  ib.  July  new  difficul- 
ties arose.  The  retiring  Govemor-Greneral, 
Don  Jos6  de  la  Giindara,  insisted  that  the  treaty 
of  evacuation  should  take  the  form  of  a  "  high 
and  voluntary  act  of  generosity "  on  the  part 
of  Spain,  and  that  the  Dominican  Government 
should  register  a  national  declaration  that  the 
war  which  Spain  had  been  waging  for  three 
years  was  just  and  lawful,  and  that  she  now 
retired  "purely  and  solely  out  of  a  noble  and 
disinterested  respect  to  the  preference  of  the 
Dominican  people  for  an  independent  nation- 
ality." The  Dominican  Government  utterly  re- 
fused to  subscribe  to  such  a  declaration,  which, 
among  other  evil  consequences,  would  admit 
by  imphcation  that  Spmn  might  demand  the 
repayment  of  what  she  had  expended  in  her 
efforts  to  conquer  the  republic  In  the  course 
of  the  conferences  one  of  the  Dominican  com- 
missioners said  they  could  not  admit  that  "  the 
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independence  which  they  had  painfully  achieved 
at  the  cost  of  long  and  terrible  sacacifioes  wai 
the  gift  of  any  p^ower  but  God's  hi^  grace,'' 
and  added  that  "  the  united  Dominican  peopk, 
without  regard  to  rank  or  color,  had  phmted 
the  white  cross  of  the  r^uhlic  on  the  principle 
enunciated  by  the  Great  Mother  of  free  nations, 
that  America  belongs  to  Americans,  and  we 
will  endure  all  our  trials  over  again  soona*  than 
desert  it"  Gandara  replied  that  he  would  en- 
close the  Dominican  republic  in  a  &ery  ring 
of  ruin  and  desolation  by  means  of  a  perpetual 
blockade,  and  incessant  raids  on  all  its  forts  and 
vast  towns.  Soon  after  Gandara  accepted, 
however,  the  propositions  submitted  by  the 
Government  of  San  Domingo,  and  the  Spanish 
troops  evacuated  the  whole  island. 

The  administration  of  the  Provisi<mal  Presi- 
dent, Polanoo,  was  overthrown  in  Januao^ 
1865.  In  March,  General  Pimentel,  one  of  the 
most  successful  leaders  in  the  war  against 
Spain,  was  constitutionally  elected  to  the  Pro- 
visional Presidency  of  the  RepubUc,  which  was 
to  terminate  three  months  after  the  Spanish 
evacuation.  A  new  pronunciamento  broke  out 
in  the  city  of  San  Domingo,  on  the  ith  of  Au- 
gust At  a  large  meeting  of  the  citizens,  the 
further  participation  of  General  Pimentel  in 
the  administration  was  repudiated,  and  General 
J.  M.  Cabral  was  commissioned  Protector 
of  the  Republic  to  summon  a  national  conven- 
tion for  the  definite  arrangement  of  the  pu^ 
service.  General  Cabral  addressed  a  letter  to 
General  Pimentel,  proposing  an  amicable  con- 
ference, with  the  view  of  mutually  arranging 
all  questions  at  issue.  These  proposals  were 
not  appreciated,  but  in  the  mean  time  all  the 
importimt  towns,  including  Clbao,  acceded  to 
the  St  Domingo  programme,  in  consequence  of 
which  G^nersd  Pimentel  resgned.  General 
Cabral,  on  accepting  the  Presidency,  issued  a 
proclamation,  assigning  that  he  did  so  on 
account  of  the.  gravity  of  the  situatioii,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  his  duty  to  sacrifice  himself 
on  the  altar  of  his  country.  Hb  programmo 
of  government  he  asserted  to  be  comprised  in 
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these  words:  "Liberty,  Equality,  and  Frater- 
nity;" the  people  to  exercise  their  sovereignty 
without  oompalsion,  and  give  themselves  to 
security.  In  December  an  election  of  Presi- 
lent  was  held,  which  resulted  in  the  success 
of  General  Buenaventura  Baez,  who  gave  to 
uoth  Cabral  and  Pimentel  seats  in  the  Cabinet. 
SAXE,  the  name  of  four  German  States, 
one  grand-duchy  and  three  duchies.  Reign- 
ing princes.  Grand-duke  Kail  Albert,  of  S.- 
Weimar, bom  June  24,  1818,  succeeded  his 
father  cTuly  8,  1858 ;  buke  Bemhard  I.,  of 
S.-Meiningen,  bom  December  17,  1800,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  December  24,  1803;  Duke 
Ernst  L,  of  S.-AItenburg,  bora  September 
16,  1826,  succeeded  his  father  August  8, 
1853  ;  Duke  Ernst  IT.,  of  S.-Ooburg-Gotha, 
bom  June  21, 1844.  In  each  of  the  four  States, 
the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Diet,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  nobility,  the 
towns,  and  the  rural  districts.  The  dudiy  of 
Coburg-Gotha  has  two  Diets,  one  for  Ooburg 
and  one  for  Gotha.  The  statistics  of  the  four 
States  are  given  in  the  following  table : 
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**  Melningen.... 
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280,201 
178,065 
141,889 
164,527 


8,015 
2.110 
1,478 
2,046 


SAXONY,  a  kingdom  in  Germany.  King, 
Johann  I.,  bom  December  12, 1801 ;  succeeded 
his  brother  Friedrich  August  II.,  on  August  9, 
1854.  Heir  apparent,  Albert,  bom  April  28, 
1828.  The  present  Constitution  dates  from 
September  4,  1881,  but  has  been  modified  by 
laws  of  March  31, 1849 ;  May  5,  1851 ;  Novem- 
ber 27,  1860;  October  19,  1861.  The  Parlia- 
ment consists  of  two  Chambers.  The  upper 
Chamber  comprises  the  princes  of  the  royal 
house,  the  proprietors  of  eight  baronial  do- 
mains, twelve  deputies  of  the  nobility,  ten 
noblemen  appointed  by  the  King,  the  burgo- 
master of  eight  towns,  the  superintendents  and 
deputies  of  five  collegiate  institutions,  of  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chapter  of  Bautzen.  The  lower  Chamber  con- 
sists of  deputies,  separately  chosen  by  the  land- 
ed proprietors,  the  towns,  the  peasants,  besides 
five  representatives  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
turing industry.  The  area  of  the  kingdom  is 
6,777  square  miles.  The  population,  in  1864,  was 
2,843,994,  of  whom  2,279,882  were  Lutherans, 
47,441  Roman  Catholics,  6,239  Reformed,  1,708 
German  Catholics,  857  Anglicans,  699  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  Church,  1,964  Israelites,  2 
'Mohammedans.  Th6  capita^  Dresden,  had 
146,728,  and  Leipsic  86,894  inhabitants.  The 
annual  revenue  is  estimated  in  the  "Budget," 
for  the  financial  period  of  1864 to  1866, 18,658,- 
984thaler8;  the  annual  expenditures  at  18,648,- 
984.  The  amiy  numbers  25,896  men.  The 
Government  of  Saxony,  during  the  years  1864 
and  1866,  took  an  active  part  in  German  pol- 
itics, and  was,  in  the  Federal  Diet,  together 
widi  Bavaria,  the  leader  of  the  minor  States,  in 


their  opposition  against  the  policy  pursued  by 
Austria  and  Prussia,  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
question. 

SCHAUMBURG-UPPE,  a  German  principal- 
ity. Prince,  Adol£  bom  August  1,  1817 ;  suc- 
ceeded his  father  November  21, 1860.  Heir  ap- 
parent, Prince  G^eorg,  bom  October,  1846.  Area, 
212  square  miles.  Population  in  1864,  81,882. 
The  Diet  is  composed  of  all  the  noble  landed 
proprietors,  four  deputies  of  towns,  and  six  of 
rural  districts.  Its  functions  are  merely  con- 
sultative. The  capital,  BUckeburg,  has  4^294 
inhabitants.  The  annual  revenue  is  about  228,- 
000,  thalers.  To  the  Federal  army  thia  princi- 
pality has  to  fiimish  a  cotitingent  of  616  men. 

SCHIMMELFENNIG,  Audxandeb,  Brig- 
adier-Oeneral  U.  S.  volunteers,  bom  in  Ger- 
many in  1824 ;  died  at  Minersville,  near  Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania,  September  7, 1865.  He  was 
an  officer  under  Kossuth  in  the  Hungarian 
revolt.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
he  was  appointed  colonel  of  a  Pennsylvania 
re^ment,  and  served  under  General  Sigel  dur- 
ing the  Virginia  campmgn  of  General  Pope. 
He  was  nominated  a  brigadier-general  for  his 
services  at  Bull  Run,  in  November,  1862,  but 
not  being  confirmed,  was  renominated  in  Jan- 
uary, 1868,  and  confirmed  in  the  March  follow- 
ing, his  commission  beinf  dated  back  to  the 
first  nomination.  At  ChancellorsviUe,  he  com- 
manded the  first  brigade  of  (General  Shurz's 
division  of  General  Howard's  Eleventh  Corps, 
and  was  at  Gettysburg  with  the  same  com- 
mand. In  February,  1864,  he  was  sent  to  St 
John's  Island,  and  thence  crossed  to  James 
Island.  General  Schimmelfennig's  forces 
were  the  first  to  enter  Charleston,  Febraary 
18,  1866,  when  flanked  by  General  Shenoan. 
For  some  time  he  remtuned  in  command  of  the 
defences  of  the  city,  but  was  finally  relieved 
on  account  of  ill  health,  the  result  of  his  expos- 
ure duriJttg  the  war,  ana,  retiring  to  Ms  home 
in  Pennsylvania,  rapidly  sank  under  consump- 
tion. 

SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN,  two  duchies,  for- 
merly  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  but 
made  over,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  signed 
October  80,  1864,  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  King  of  Denmark 
"  engaging  to  recognize  the  arrangenaent  their 
said  Mfgesties  shall  make  in  respect  to  those 
duchies."  Area  and  population  (according  to 
census  of  1864)  are  as  follows: 

SqnaromllM.  Fopoktton. 


Bchleewig 8,T04 

Hobtein 8,205 


40e,4S«. 
6M,510. 


In  the  "  Budget"  of  the  year  1864  to  1866, 
the  revenue  for  Holstein  was  fixed  at  9,000,760, 
and  that  for  Schleswig  at  6,987,498  marks;  the 
expenditure  for  Holstein  at  6,960,000,  and  that 
for  Schleswig  at  4,974,224.  In  1862  the  im- 
ports into  Holstein  wore  valued  at  17,198,664 
rix  dolhw^  those  into  Schleswig  at  9,804,794; 
the  exports  from  Holstein  at  16,168,904,  and 
those  from  Schleswig  at  4,671,681. 

The  fate  of  the  two  duchies  was,  throijghout 
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the  year  1865,  the  subject  of  diplomatic  nego- 
tiationg  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  but  was, 
at  the  beginning  of  tho  year  1866,  still  unde- 
cided. A  small  party  among  the  higher  nobil- 
ity declared,  in  favor  of  a  permanent  union  of 
both  lie  duchies  with  Prussia,  while  the  large 
mjyority  of  the  people  continued  to  ask  for  the 
recognition  of  Prince  Friedrich  of  Augusten- 
burg  as  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holsteln.  On  Jan- 
uary 15th  thirty-nine  landowners  signed  at 
Ejel  a  resolution  (subsequently  called  ^^  the  Kiel 
Resolution'*))  ^^  which  they  pronounced  them- 
selves in  favor  of  maintaining  the  autonomy  of 
the  dudiies  and  of  fidelity  to  Prince  Friedrich. 
This  resolution  was  signed  by  about  forty  thou- 
sand inhabitants  of  the  duchies.  The  "  Kiel 
Resolution  "  was,  on  February  26th,  unanimous- 
ly endorsed  by  an  assembly  of  delegates  of  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  Schleswig-Holstein  socie- 
ties. 

Both  the  people  of  the  duchies  and  the  Prince 
Augustenburg  were  willing  to  make  some  con- 
cessions to  Prussia.  The  central  committee 
of  the' Schleswig-Holstein  societies  arrived  at  a 
full  agreement  with  regard  to  this  point  with 
the  committee  of  the  assembly  of  German 
deputies,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Berlm  on  March 
26th,  and  this  agreement  was  sanctioned  by  a 
gen^^  assembly  q|  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
societies,  held  at  IZendsburg  on  April  19th. 
The  Prince  Friedrich,  in  a  manifesto  (March 
81st)  addressed  to  the  Government  of  Prussia, 
declared  himself  ready  to  assent  to  Rendsburg 
becoming  a  Federal  fortress,  to  the  cession  of 
territory,  to  the  construction  of  a  canal  uniting 
the  German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic,  and  to  placing 
the  naval  forces  under  the  control  cf  Prussia, 
but  he  rejected  the  entire  fusion  of  the  troops 
of  the  duchy  with  the  Prussian  army,  and  de- 
manded, as  compensation  for  the  concession  to 
be  made,  a  reduction  of  the  expenses  of  war 
which  the  duchies  had  to  pay  to  the  allied 
Powers. 

On  August  15,  1865,  a  convention  was  con- 
cluded between  Austria  and  Prussia,  at  Gastein, 
in  consequence  of  which  Austria  assumed  tem- 
porarily the  adminbtration  of  Hcjstein,  and 
Prussia  that  of  Schleswig.  (See  Gastein 
Contention.)  Austria,  consequently,  appointed 
Field-marshai  von  (Jablenz  Governor  of  Hol- 
stein,  while  Prussia  appointed  Lieut.-Gen.  von 
Manteuffel  Governor  of  Schleswig.  Both  Gov- 
ernors  entered  upon  their  functions  on  Septem- 
ber 14th. 

At  an  informal  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Holstein  Estates,  held  at  Kiel  on  September  ^th, 
and  attended  by  thirty-one  deputies  representing 
the  clergy,  the  towns,  and  the  peasantry,  resolu- 
tions were  passed  to  send  a  memorial  to  the 
Federal  Diet,  containing  a  protest  in  defence 
of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  country  and  against 
a  division  of  the  duchies. 

On  November  1st  the  Government  of  Hol- 
stein instructed  the  police  authorities  to  forbid 
the  editors  of  newspapers  published  in  tiie 
duchy,  and  all  other  individuals,  to  j^ve  to  any 


one  titles  and  denominations  appertaining  otily 
to  sovereigns,  and  during  the  provisional  stita 
of  things,  only  applicable  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
in  respect  of  Schleswig,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  in  respect  of  Holstein.  At  ^e  same 
time  (jren.  G^blenz  announced  to  the  Prince  of 
Augustenburg  that,  should  his  stay  in  Holstein 
lead  to  any  demonstration  in  &vor  of  the  Au- 
gustenburg claims,  his  Highness  would  be  im- 
mediately expelled  from  the  duchies  or  placed 
under  arrest. 

SOHWARZBURG,  the  name  of  two  Gaman 
principalities.  Reigning  princes,  G&nther,  Prince 
of  Schwarzburg-^ndershausen,  born  Septem- 
ber 24, 1801,  succeeded  his  father  August  19, 
1835;  and  Gftnther,  Prince  of  Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt,  bom  November  6, 1793,  succceeded 
his  father  April  28,  1807.  S.-Sondershausen 
is  an  unUmit^  monarchy,  a  charter  granted  in 
1849  having  again  been  abolished  in  1857.  8.- 
Rudolstadt  has,  according  to  the  Constitution 
of  1821  (modified  in  1848  and  1854),  a  Diet, 
composed  of  fifteen  deputies,  elected  in  equal 
parts  by  the  nobility,  the  towns,  and  the  peas- 
ants. The  area,  population,  and  contingents  to 
the  Federal  army  are  as  follows : 
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Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  profess  the  Lu- 
theran religion. 

SIGOURNEY,  Mrs.  Lydia  Huntley,  an 
American  poet  and  prose  writer,  bom  at  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  September  1,  1791 ;  died  at  Hart- 
fordj  Conn..  June  10, 1865.  While  yet  a  child, 
Lydia  Huntley  gave  evidence  of  the  possession  of 
poetic  talent,  writing  in  verse  with  more  facility 
than  in  prose.  Having  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  a  superior  education  in  Norwich  and  Hart- 
ford^ she  engaged  for  a  time  in  teaching,  first 
in  Norwich,  and  subsequently,  at  the  solidtation 
of  the  late  Daniel  Wadsworth,  in  Hartford, 
where  she  had  a  select  class  of  young  ladies  for 
five  or  six  years.  Under  the  patronage  and  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Wadsworth,  her  first  vol- 
ume, "Moral  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse,"  was 
published  in  1815.  In  1819  she  became  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Charles  Sigoumey,  an  eminent  mer- 
chant of  Hartford,  a  man  of  high  literary  and  ar- 
tistic tastes,  and  from  that  time  Hartford  became 
her  home.  Without  neglecting  her  domestic 
duties,  which  were  always  informed  with  great 
assiduity  and  system,  she  found  time  for  literary 
pursuits,  to  which  she  was  strotigly  attached, 
at  first  for  the  gratification  of  her  own  tastes, ' 
and  subsequently,  after  Mr.  Sigoumey  lost  the 
greater  part  of  his  fortune,  as  a  means  of  add- 
ing to  her  income.  Writing  with  extraordinary 
facility,  both  in  prose  an^  verse,  and  having 
attained  a  literary  reputation,  which  secured 
for  her  books  a  ready  sale,  she  busied  herself  at 
all  leisure  moments  with  the  labors  of  compo- 
sition. Gentle  and  liberal  in  her  dispoaitioii, 
she  performed  much  of  this  labor  without  other 
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compensation  than  the  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments of  those  for  whom  she  toiled:  yet  a 
considerable  number  of  her  books  yielded  her 
a  fair  income.  In  her  "Letters  of  life,"  a  post- 
humous work,  furnished  and  published  by  her 
daughter,  she  enumerates  fifty-six  distinct  works, 
wholly  or  partially  from  her  own  pen,  and 
states  that,  aside  from  these,  she  had  contrib- 
uted more  than  two  thousand  articles  in  prose 
or  verse  to  different  periodicals.  Her  poetry 
was  not  of  the  highest  order ;  it  portrayed 
rather,  in  graceful  and  often  felicitous  language, 
the  emotions  and  sympathies  of  the  heart,  Uian 
the  higher  conceptions  of  the  intellect.  There 
was  a  strong  resemblance  between  her  and  Mrs. 
Hemans  in  the  scope,  character,  and  aims  of 
her  poetry.  Her  prose  was  graceful  and  ele- 
gant, modelled  to  a  great  extent  on  that  of  Ad- 
dison and  the  Aikins,  who,  in  her  youth,  were 
regarded  as  the  standards  of  polite  literature. 
All  her  writings  were  in  the  interests  of  a  pure 
morality,  and  many  of  them  decidedly  religious 
in  their  ch^acter.  Among  those  which  have  had 
a  more  than  ephemeral  reputation,  were,  "Let- 
ters to  Young  Ladies,"  first  published  in  1833 ; 
"Letters  to  Mothers"  (1838);  "Pocahontas 
and  other  Poems"  (1841) ;  "Pleasant  Memories 
of  Pleasant  Lands;"  "Scenes  in  my  Native 
Land"  (1844);  "Illustrated  Poems "  (1848) ; 
"  The  Voice  of  Flowers"  and  "  The  Weeping 
WUlow"  (1846  and  1846);  "Water  Drops" 
(1847) ;  "  Whispers  to  a  Bride,"  (1849) ;  "  Letters 
to  my  Pupils"  h851) ;  "  OUve  Leaves"  (1851) ; 
"The  Faded  Hope"  (1852);  "Sayings  of  the 
Little  Ones,  and  Poems  for  their  Mothers" 
(1854) ;  "  Past  Meridian"  (1854) ;  "  Lucy  How- 
ard's Journal"  (1857) ;  "  The  Daify  Counsellor" 
(1859);  "Gleanings,"  avolume  of  Poems  (1860) ; 
"The  Man  of  Uz  and  other  Poems"  (1862). 
Perhaps  no  writer  in  the  country  was  more 
constantly  called  upon  for  occasional  poems  of 
all  kinds,  ele^c,  consolatory,  congratulatory, 
for  anniversaries,  and  for  public  enterprises  of 
all  sorts ;  and  her  kind  disposition  led  her  to 
accede  to  these  constantly  preferred  requests, 
often  greatly  to  her  own  inconvenience  and 
discomfort. 

But  it  was  not  simply  or  mainly  by  her  liter- 
ary labors  that  Mrs.  Sigourney  was  or  desired 
to  be  known.  Her  whole  life  was  one  of  ac- 
tive and  earnest  philanthropy.  The  poor,  the 
sick,  the  deaf-mute,  the  blind,  the  idiot,  the 
slave,  and  tiie  convict,  were  the  objects  of  her 
constant  care  and  benefaction.  Her  pensioners 
were  numerous,  and  not  one  of  them  was  ever 
forgotten.  In  the  period  of  her  earlier  married 
life  she  spared,  in  order  to  give ;  economizing 
in  her  own  wardrobe  and  personal  luxuries 
and  ecgoyments,  that  she  might  be  able  to  be- 
stow her  gifts  upon  the  needy;  and  in  later  life, 
when  her  income  from  her  books  and  other 
property,  tdl,  save  that  which  was  absolutely 
needful  for  home  comforts  and  expenses,  was 
distributed  in  a  wise  and  well-considered  char- 
ity. Her  character  and  worth  were  highly 
appreciated  in  the  city,  which,  for,  more  than 


fifty  years,  had  been  her  home :  its  numerous 
bells  tolled  her  requiem  for  an  hour  at  sunset 
of  the  day  of  her  death ;  and  when  the  last  sad 
honors  were  to  be  paid  to  her  remains,  its  citi- 
zens came  in  such  throngs  as  had  never  before 
been  seen  at  a  funeral  service,  and  among  them 
it  was  touching  to  witness  the  pressure  of  the 
thousands  on  whom  she  had  bestowed  her 
kindly  charities,  to  take  one  last  look  of  their 
sainted  benefactor. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.  The  invasion  of  this 
State  by  Gen.  Sherman,  the  fall  of  the  capital, 
Columbia,  and  other  towns,  and  the  evacuation 
of  Charleston,  and  its  occupation  by  the  Fed- 
eral forces,  are  stated  under  Abmy  Opebations, 
to  which  title  the  reader  is  referred.  The  city 
of  Charleston  was  placed  under  martial  law  by 
Lieut-CoL  Bennett  in  command,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  Sherman  caused  all  the  military  force 
in  the  State  to  be  collected  in  front  to  resist 
him.  No  further  military  operations  of  im- 
portance took  place  in  the  State ;  and  when  the 
armies  of  Lee  and  Johnston  surrendered,  the 
control  of  the  Federal  military  power  was  com- 
plete. The  people  were  prompt  to  resume  the 
pursuits  of  peace,  and  ready  to  renew  their 
allegiance  to  the  Federal  Government.  On 
May  8th  the  Confederate  Governor  of  the  State, 
Magrath,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  civil  offi- 
cers, requiring  them  to  return  to  Columbia, 
the  capital,  and  reopen  their  offices.  But  on 
the  15th  Gen.  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  department,  issued  another  proc- 
lamation, forbidding  all  persons  from  paying 
any  attention  to  the  orders  of  Gov.  Magrath, 
or  to  similar  proclamations  of  the  Governors 
of  Georgia  and  Florida,  which  States  were 
within  his  department.    He  added : 

The_policy  and  wishes  of  the  General  Oovemment 
towara  the  people  of  these  States^  and  the  method 
which  shoula  be  porsaed  by  them  in  resuming  or  as- 
suming the  exercises  of  tneir  political  rights,  will 
doubtless  be  made  known  at  an  early  day. 

It  is  deemed  sufficient,  meanwhile,  to  announce 
that  the  people  of  the  black  race  are  nree  citizens  of 
the  United  States ;  that  it  is  the  fixed  intention  of  a 
wise  and  beneficent  (}oTemment  to  protect  them  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  freedom  and  the  fruits  of  their 
industry;  and  that  it  is  the  manifest  and  binding 
duty  of  all  citizens,  whites  as  well  blacks,  to  make 
such  arrangements  and  agreements  among  them- 
selves for  compensated  labor  as  shall  be  mutually 
advantageous  to  all  parties.  Neither  idleness  nor 
vagrancy  will  be  tolerated,  and  the  Government  will 
not  extend  pecuniary  aid  to  any  persons,  whether 
white  or  black,  who  are  unwilling  to  help  themselves. 

District  and  post  commanders  throughout  this  de- 
partment will  at  once  cause  this  order  to  be  cir- 
culated far  and  wide,  by  special  couriers  and  other- 
wise, and  will  take  such  steps  to  secure  its  enforce- 
ment as  may  by  them  be  deemed  necessary. 

Federal  troops  were  stationed  at  various 
towns  of  the  State  to  preserve  order,  and  affairs 
continued  in  this  shape  until  June  80th,  when 
President  Johnson  appointed  Beiyamin  F.  Perry 
as  Provisional  (Governor.  The  proclamation 
was  similar  to  the  one  issued  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Provisional  Governor  of  Alabama. 
(See  Alabama.) 
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This  was  followed,  on  Jnly  Slst,  by  a  proc- 
lamation from  Gov.  Perrj,  which  may  be  sam- 
marilj  stated  as  follows: 

He  proolaims  that  aU  dril  oflSoeri  in  Soath  Caro- 
Una,  who  were  in  office  when  the  ciril  goreniment 
of  the  State  waa  auapended,  in  May  last  (except  those 
arrested  or  under  prosecution  for  treason),  snail,  on 
tokinff  the  oath  of  alleffiance  prescribed  in  the  Pres- 
idenrs  amnesty  procUmation  of  the  29th  day  of 
Hay,  1865,  resume  the  duties  of  their  offices,  and 
continue  to  discharge  them  under  the  Prorisional 
Goremment  till  further  appointments  are  made. 

And  further,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  lo jal  citizens 
to  go  promptly  forward  and  take  the  oath  of  allc- 
ffiance  oefore  tome  magistrate  or  military  officer  of 
tilie  Federal  Qoremment,  who  may  be  qualified  for 
administeriuff  oaths,  and  such  are  authorized  to  giro 
certified  copies  thereof  to  the  persons  respectiTelj 
br  whom  they  were  made.  And  such  magistrates  or 
officers  are  hereby  required  to  transmit  the  originals 
of  such  oaths  as  early  as  possible  to  Washington. 

And  that  the  managers  of  elections  throughout  the 
State  will  hold  an  election  for  members  of  a  State 
Convention  at  their  respectiTe  precincts,  on  the  first/ 
Monday  in  Sentember  next,  according  to  the  lavra 
of  South  Carolina  in  force  before  secession,  and  that 
each  election  district  in  the  State  shall  elect  as  many 
members  of  the  Conrention  as  the  said  district  has 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatiyes~the  basis 
of  representation  being  population  and  taxation. 
This  will  giro  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  members 
to  the  Conrention — a  number  sufficiently  Itfge  to 
represent  every  portion  of  the  State  most  fully. 

Every  loyal  citizen  who  has  taken  the  amnesty 
oath,  and  not  irithin  the  excepted  classes  in  the  Pres- 
ident's proclamation,  will  be  entitled  to  vote,  pro- 
vided he  was  a  legal  voter  under  the  Constitution  as 
it  stood  prior  to  the  secession  of  South  Carolina. 
And  all  who  are  within  the  excepted  classes  must 
take  the  oath  and  apply  for  a  pardon,  in  order  to  en- 
title them  to  vote  or  oecome  members  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

The  members  of  the  Convention  thus  elected  on 
the  first  Monday  in  September  next,  are  herebv  re- 

auired  to  convene  in  the  city  of  Columbia  on  We^nes- 
ay,  the  18th  day  of  September,  1865,  for  the  pur- 
Sose  of  altering  and  amending  the  present  Constitu- 
on  of  South  Carolina,  or  remodelbng  and  making  a 
new  one,  which  will  conform  to  the  g^eat  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  State,  and  be  more  in 
accordance  with  republican  principles  and  equality 
of  representation. 

And  that  the  Constitution  and  all  laws  of  force  in 
South  Carolina  prior  to  the  secession  of  the  State, 
are  made  offeree  under  the  Provisional  Government, 
except  wherein  they  may  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  this  proclamation.  And  the  Judges  ana  Chancel- 
lors of  the  State  are  reauired  to  exercise  all  the 
powera  and  perform  all  tno  duties  which  appertain 
to  their  respective  offices,  and  especiall  j  in  criminal 
cases.  It  will  be  expected  of  the  Federal  military 
authorities  now  in  South  Carolina,  to  lend  their  au- 
thority to  the  civil  officers  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  laws  and 
preserving  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  State. 

And  further,  he  calls  upon  the  good  and  lawful 
citizens  to  unite  in  bringing  to  justice  all  disorderly 
persons  who  are  wandering  about  without  employ- 
ment or  any  visible  means  of  supporting  themselves. 

This  was  also  followed  by  a  proclamation  by 
Gen.  Gillraore,  announcing  the  appointment  and 
proclamation  of  Gov.  Perry,  and  ordering  aU 
persons  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  to  assist  the  Governor  in  carrying  out 
the  obiects  of  his  proclamation,  and  to  alStain 
from  hindering  or  impeding  in  any  way  the 
Union  people  of  the  State  from  the  organization 


of  a  State  Government  Provost  marshals  and 
their  assistants  were  designated  as  the  Cfnly 
military  persons  entitled  to  administer  the  am- 
nesty oath. 

The  election  for  members  of  the  Convention 
was  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  Sept^nber,  and 
characterized  by  great  propriety  and  order. 
The  vote  in  the  dty  of  Charleston  was  about 
one-third  of  that  usually  cast  before  tiie  wsr. 
Citizens  well  known,  and  who  had  been  in  office 
before,  were  elected  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority over  those  on  the  "  Union  "  ticket.  Of 
the  twenty  members  elected  in  the  dty,  only 
one  had  been  a  secessionist  before  the  war;  the 
others  had  been  Unionists  or  oot^perationists. 

A  conflict  between  the  civil  and  military  au- 
thorities had  existed  from  the  &^  appointment 
of  the  Provisional  Governor.  It  was  finally  ended 
by  an  understanding  between  the  Governor  and 
the  commanding  general — ^by  an  agreement 
that  in  all  cases  rdative  to  fr^edmen  and  petsons 
of  color  the  courts  of  provost  marshals  shoold 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  ar^ 
courts  should  be  opened  under  the  providooal 
Government,  and  all  civil  and  municipal  officers 
be  allowed  to  resume  their  official  duties  with- 
out interruption  from  the  military  authorities. 

On  September  18th  the  Convention  ass^u 
bled  In  the  Baptist  church  at  Columbia,  and  or- 
ganized by  the  election  of  D.  L.  Wardlaw  as 
President  Several  measures,  as  preparatory  to 
bu^ess,  were  adopted.  Ex-Govemor  F.  Pick- 
ens offered  the  following  an  an  ordinance,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table : 

W«,  ih4  DdegcOa  (^  ths  BdOfU  of  tU  Siaie  ^ 
South  Carolina,  in  General  (hnvmtion  nut,doordaiji. 
That  the  ordinance  passed  in  convention,  20t|i  c^ 
December,  I860,  withdrawing  this  State  from  the 
Federal  Union,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 

The  fortunes  of  war,  together  with  tlie  prodaras- 
tions  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
ffenerals  in  the  field  commanding,  having  decided 
that  domestic  slavery  is  abolished  ^^  therefore,  under 
the  circumstances,  we  acquiesce  in  said  procbms- 
tions,  and  do  hereby  ordain  implicit  obedience  to  die 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  all  laws  made 
in  pursuance  thereof 

On  the  next  day  Governor  Peiry  sent  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Convention.  In  it  he  acknowledged 
the  death  of  slavery,  and  advised  the  wise,  just, 
and  humane  treatment  of  the  freedmen,  by 
which  they  may  become  as  strongly  attached  to 
the  whites  as  while  they  were  slaves.  Legisk- 
tion  was  required  to  regulate  the  relative  duties 
of  employer  and  employ^.  The  Governor  sug- 
gested changes  in  the  State  Constitution,  mak- 
ing it  more  popular  and  republican  in  form.  It 
hc^  been  the  reproach  of  South  Carolina  that  it 
was  less  so  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
He  was  opposed  to  extending  eaSbrsge  to  the 
freedmen  in  their  present  ignorant  and  degraded 
condition,  considering  it  as  little  less  than  folly 
and  madness.  He  contended  that  this  is  a  white 
man's  Gk)vemment  and  the  white  man's  only; 
that  the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  that  ne- 
groes were  not  citizens,  and  that  each  State  had 
tiie  unquestionable  right  to  dedde  for  herself 
who  shall  vote. 
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He  snggested  the  election  of  Gk>yerDor,  mem- 
bers of  Oongress  said  Legislatnre,  and  Presi- 
dential electors  directly  by  the  people,  and  that 
the  Legislatare  shonld  be  elected  and  convene^ 
in  season  to  order  an  election  for  Congressmen 
before  the  first  Monday  of  December.  The  fu- 
ture, he  said,  will  be  bright.  As  long  as  ciyili- 
zation  continues,  tliis  great  republic  will  fionrish 
and  increase  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  grandeur, 
and  in  less  than  ten  years  we  sliall  realize  in  the 
loss  of  slavery  a  blessing  in  disguise  to  our- 
selves and  our  children.  He  notified  the  Con- 
yehtion  of  the  reSst^fishment  of  the  civil  law 
and  courts. 

In  relation  to  the  colored  troops,  he  said : 

It  is  a  source  of  coDgratulatioii  to  know  that  the 
colored  troops,  whose  atrocious  conduct  has  dis- 
graced the  service  and  filled  the  public  mind  with  the 
most  horrible  apprehensions,  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  interior  of  the  State,  and  are  to  be  placed  in 
garrisons  on  the  coast,  where  they  can  do  no  fhrther 
mischief.  In  all  my  personal  interviews  with  the 
President,  and  in  all  my  despatches  to  him,  I  urged 
this  course  most  earnestly.  The  white  troops  are,  I 
believe,  doing  their  duty  beneficially  to  the  country, 
in  preserving  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  State. 
It  IS  thought  that  their  presence  among  us  for  some 
time  jet  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  enforce  the 
relative  duties  of  the  ireedmen  and  their  em- 
ployers. 

The  Convention  was  in  session  fifteen  days. 
In  that  time  it  adopted  resolutions  resdnding 
the  act  of  secession,  abolishing  slavery,  cor- 
recting the  parish  system  of  representation,  ex- 
tending to  the  people  further  political  privi- 
leges in  the  right  of  elections,  and  recommend- 
ing to  the  Legislature  to  pass  such  laws  as  shall 
contribute  to  the  interests  of  the  State  and  of 
all  the  States.  A  new  State  Constitution  was 
formed  and  adopted.  It  declared  "  all  power 
Is  originally  vested  in-  the  people,  and  all  free 
governments  are  founded  on  then*  authority,  and 
are  instituted  for  their  peace,  safety,  and  hap- 
piness." "With  regard  to  the  slaves,  it  said: 
"The  slaves  in  South  Carolina  having  been 
emancipated  by  the  action  of  the  United  States 
authorities,  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  ser- 
vitude, except  for  crime,  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  ever  here- 
established  in  this  State."  Representation  in 
the  Legislature  is  placed  upon  the  joint  basis 
of  the  amount  of  sSl  taxes  raised  and  the  num- 
ber of  white  inhabitants  in  each  election  dis- 
trict. The  taxes  are  to  be  assessed  on  the  act- 
ual value  of  property.  The  viva  voce  vote  is 
substituted  in  the  General  Assembly  for  the 
suffrage  by  ballot.  Tlie  term  of  the  oflBce  of 
Governor  is  extended  to  four  years.  He  is  to 
be  elected  by  the  people,  and  possesses  a  veto 
and  pardoning  power.  The  administration  of 
jnstice  is  to  be  conducted  by  Superior  and  In- 
ferior Courts  to  be  organized  by  the  Legislature. 
An  Inferior  Court  is  to  belocated  in  each  judi- 
cial district,  and  to  be  specially  charged  with 
the  trial  "  of  all  civil  cases  wherein  one  or 
both  of  the  parties  are  persons  of  color,  and  of 
all  criminal  cases  wherein  the  accused  is  a  per- 
•on  of  color."    The  qualification  for  sufihige  is 


unchanged,  except,  as  to  aliens,  no  freehold  ia 
required. 

The  question  of  the  competency  of  the  colored 
race  as  witnesses,  was  in  a  measure  considered. 
The  following  resolution  was  offered  in  the 
Convention,  and  referred  to  a  committee : 

Sesohed.  That  herealler  colored  persons  and  ne- 
groes shall  be  permitted  to  testify  in  all  the  courts 
of  the  State,  in  all  cases  where  the  rishts  of  persons 
or  of  property  of  such  persons  may  be  concerned. 

The  committee  reported  the  following  ordi- 
nance: 

W«.  the  Fieople  of  the  State  of  South  CaroHna.  by 
our  Delegates  in  Convention  met,  do  declare  and  or- 
datn,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and  ordained.  That 
hereafter  colored  persons  shall  be  permitted  to  testify 
in  all  the  courts  of  this  State  in  all  cases  where  the 
rights  of  j>er8ons  or  of  property  of  persons  of  that 
class  are  mvolved. 

A  resolution  was  then  offered,  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  should  prescribe  such  rules  of 
evidence  and  modes  of  trial  as  might  be  neces- 
sary. A  debate  ensued,  in  which  all  were- 
agreed  upon  the  cardinal  point  that  some  legis- 
lation was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  admissi- 
bility of  the  testimony  of  the  freedmen  into  the 
courts,  but  they  differed  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
such  legislation  should  be  effected  and  the 
proper  time  for  making  it  A  special  commis- 
sion of  two  was  appointed  to  mvestigate  the> 
su^ect,  and  report  to  the  Legislature. 

The  following  letter  was  received  by  the 
Provisional  Governor  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  Washington : 

Depabtvzict  or  Stats,  WAsmKOTOV,  Sept  29,  I8CO1 
To  his  Exeellmcy  B,  F.  Perry,  Provisional  Governor 

of  the  State  ^  South  Carolina,  Columbia, 

Sib  :  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive,  and  submit- 
ted to  the  President,  your  letter  of  August  28th,  in 
which  you  state,  '^  I  desire  to  be  instructed  as  to  my 
duty  after  the  State  Convention  of  South  Carolina 
shall  have  formed  a  State  Constitution  abolishing 
slavery  and  popularizing  the  organic  laws  of  the 
State.  It  is  probable  that  the  Convention  will  pro- 
vide for  the  election  of  members  of  the  Legislature 
and  the  election  of  Gt)yemor  by  the  people  on  the 
second  Monday  in  October."  And  in  which  you  solicit 
answers  to  the  questions :  *  'When  these  elections  have 
taken  place  is  it  my  duty  to  convene  this  new  Legis- 
lature as  Provisional  Governor,  or  are  my  functions 
at  an  end  when  the  new  State  Government  is  or^n- 
ized  ?  How  long  shall  I  continue  to  act  as  Provision- 
al Governor?  Do  my  functions  continue  until  the 
State  is  admitted  back  into  the  Union  f 

In  reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the 
President  does  not  think  it  now  necessafy  to  antici- 

Eate  events.  He  will  expect  you  to  report  proceed- 
igs  and  events  as  they  occur  in  South  Carolina, 
carefully  and  fireely,  for  the  information  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. In  any  case  you  will  continue  to  exercise 
the  functions  heretofore  vested  in  you  by  the  Presi- 
dent until  you  shall  be  relieved  from  that  duty  by  his 
express  orders  to  that  effect. 

Congratulating  you  upon  the  favorable  aspect  of 
events  m  your  ^te,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  Ex- 
cellency's obedient  servant, 

WILLUM  n.  SEWARD. 

The  Convention  passed  resolutions  approving 
of  the  measures  of  President  Johnson,  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  visit  the  President  rela- 
tive to  granting  amnesty  to  Jefferson  Davis, 
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Goveraor  Magrath,  and  Mr.  TreDholm,  and  ad- 
jonrned. 

In  October  an  election  was  accordingly  held 
for  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  and 
members  of  both  liooses  of  the  LegisUitore. 
The  candidates  for  Crovemor  were  James  L. 
Orr  and  Wade  Ilampton.  The  total  vote,  the 
first  ever  given  in  the  State  for  a  Governor,  was 
18,885,  of  which  Mr.  Orr's  minority  was  667. 

The  Legislature  assembled  at  Columbia  on 
October  25th,  and  the  Provisional  Governor 
addressed  a  message  to  them.  He  smd,  that 
although  his  appointment  was  made  several 
months  after  that  of  the  other  Provisional  Gov- 
ernors, South  Carolina  was  then  as  £u*  ad- 
"  vanced  in  the  plan  of  reconstruction  as  any 
other  State.  By  restoring  those  who  were  in 
civil  office  at  the  suspension  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment, he  greatly  ejcpedited  thtf  reconstruction. 
This  measure  was  objected  to  by  the  military 
authorities,  but  he  was  sustained  by  President 
Johnson. 

He  alluded  to  the  new  Constitution  as  popu- 
lar and  democratic,  inspiring  the  people  with 
more  zeal  and  energy  in  developing  the  talent 
and  resources  of  the  State.  He  recommended 
fostering  internal  improvements,  commerce,  and 
,  manufactures,  and  the  encouragement  of  foreign 
immigration.  The  State  should  not  be  depend- 
ent, as  heretofore,  on  the  Western  States  for 
horses,  mules,  cattle,  hogs,  bacon,  lard,  and 
beet  nor  on  the  Northern  States  for  furniture, 
agricultural  implements,  and  clothes.  They 
should  raise,  grow,  and  make  every  thing  them- 
selves. Now  that  slavery  was  abolished,  labor 
was  made  more  honorable,  as  well  as  more 
necessary. 

Immediate  provision  must  be  made  for  the 
protection  by  Gk)vemment  of  the  freedmen. 
This  is  expected  by  the  President  and  Congress, 
and  such  measures  should  be  adopted  as  to  re- 
move all  pretext  for  military  rule. 

The  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  should  be  chosen  by  the 
people.  An  early  day  should  be  fixed  for  the 
election  of  members  of  Congress.  Should  those 
members  elected  be  in  Washington,  with  their 
credentials,  when  the  derk  calls  the  roll,  they 
cannot  be  excluded  any  more  than  those  from 
Massachusetts.  No  man  in  South  Carolina  can 
take  the  test  oath  without  peijury.  It  is  not 
the  policy  .of  the  President  to  enforce  this,  and 
he  believes  it  will  not  be  the  policy  of  Congress. 

He  recommended  the  issuing  of  State  bonds, 
selling  them  to  pay  the  State  debt,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  present  taxation.  The  reorganization 
of  the  militia  is  urged,  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
Washington  having  given  assurances  that  as 
soon  as  the  State  government  is  organized,  all 
the  troops  will  be  withdrawn.  lie  recommend- 
ed also  the  reUstablishment  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina College  on  the  university  system,  and  the 
reopening  of  the  Citadel  Academy  for  cadets. 
He  opposed  any  act  looking  to  a  repudiation  of 
the  State  debt  In  conclusion,  he  asked  them 
to  look  only  to  the  future  and  not  to  the  past 


A  question  soon  arose  in  the  Legulatore  at 
to  the  legality  of  any  acts  which  &ey  mi^ 
pass.  The  Constitution  required  all  bills  to  be 
signed  by  the  Governor  if  he  approved  there, 
before  they  could  become  laws.  But  in  diis 
case  there  was  no  Governor  to  sign  the  bifls. 
A  [^>ecial  committee,  to  whom  the  confiadert- 
tion  of  the  difficulty  was  referred,  reported  that, 
in  their  opinion,  "it  is  competent  for  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  consider  and  pass  bills  which 
may  be  submitted  to  the  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernor after  he  is  qualified.^ 

On  the  27th  the  two  commissioners  ap- 
pointed under  the  authority  of  the  State  Con- 
vention, to  prepare  and  report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture what  laws  were  rendered  necessary  and 
proper  in  consequence  of  the  alterations  in  the 
state  of  afi*airs,  made  their  report  The  topics 
treated  of  were  the  domestic  relations  of  p©*- 
sons  of  color,  including  those  of  husband  and 
wife,  parent  and  child,  guardian  and  ward,  and 
master  and  apprentice,  the  contracts  for  ser- 
vice, the  regulations  of  labor  on  farms,  the 
rights  of  the  employer  as  between  himself  and 
his  servant,  the  causes  of  discharge  of  a  ser- 
vant, the  rights  of  the  employer  as  to  third  per- 
sons, the  rights  of  the  servant  as  between  him- 
self and  employer,  the  rights  of  servants  as  to 
third  persons,  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
house  servants  and  others  not  in  hosbandrv, 
the  forms  of  contract,  the  rights  and  duties  of 
mechanics,  artisans,  and  shopkeepers,  the  evic- 
tion of  servants,  and  the  regulations  for  paupers, 
vagrancy,  and  idleness.  Bills  preliminary  to 
the  legislation  induced  by  the  emancipation  of 
slaves,  to  establish  district  courts,  and  to  amend 
the  criminal  law,  accompanied  the  report  The 
commissioners  were  D.  L.  Wardlow  and  Ar- 
mistead  Burt.  The  matter  of  the  report  became 
the  subject  of  much  debate  at  a  later  period 
of  the  session. 

On  the  7th  the  Provisional  Governor  sent 
the  House  the  following  message  containing 
a  correspondence  with  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington : 

Exscmyx  Depjlsimevt  or  South  Gasousa,  ) 
NovcmbCT  7, 1966.     f 
To  the  ffonorabU  the  Senate  and 

Houee  <f  £epreeeniatiree  : 

Gextlbubk  :  I  bad  the  honor  of  receiring  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  following  tele- 
graphic despatch  on  the  28th  October  last : 

2b  R  F.  Perry,  ProvUicnal  Ootemorof  South  Cnrolfna: 
Your  last  two  despatches  have  been  received,  and  the  par* 
dons  suggested  have  been  oidered. 

I  hope  that  yonr  Leglslatare  wfU  have  no  heiJtatfoa  bi 
adopting  the  amendment  to  the  Constltatfon  of  the  United 
States  abolishing  slarery.  It  will  set  an  example  whidi 
will  no  donbt  be  followed  bj  the  other  States,  and  plaec 
South  Osrolina  In  a  most  fovorable  attitude  before  the  natfcm. 
I  trust  in  Qod  that  It  will  be  done.  The  nation  «nd  the  State 
wlU  then  be  left  tree  and  untrammelled  to  take  that  course 
which  sound  poller,  wisdom,  and  humanity  mar  sugcest. 
(Signed)  ASDREW  JOIlNSOX 

•  President  of  the  United  Sthtes. 

Three  daya  afterwarda  I  received  the  following 
telegram  firom  the  President,  dated 

WASHiyoToir,  October  81, 1806. 
To  Benjamin  F,  Perry ^  ProvMoHol  Goeemcr: 

There  is  a  deep  Interest  felt  as  to  what  ooorse  the  Legfsla- 
torc  will  take  in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  t« 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  abolishing  slaToy,  uJ 
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tlio  assamptlon  of  fho  debt  croated  to  Kid  in  the  rebellion 
against  tbo  Govommcnt  of  the  United  States.  If  the  action 
^tbe  Convention  wore  in  food  lUtb,  why  hesitate  in  inak- 
inff  it  a  part  of  the  ConstitnUon  of  the  United  States  f  I 
trust  in  God  that  the  restoration  of  the  Union  will  not  bo 
defeated,  and  all  that  has  been  so  ftu*  well  done  thrown  away. 
I  still  have  faith  that  all  will  come  out  right  yet  This  op- 
portunity ought  to  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  the 
people  of  the  Sonthem  States.  If  I  know  my  own  heart  and 
oTcry  passion  which  enters  it  it  is  my  desire  to  restore  the 
blessings  of  the  Union,  and  tie  up  and  heal  every  bleeding 
«Foand  which  has  been  caused  by  this  Ihitricidal  war.  Let 
js  be  guided  by  love  and  wisdom  from  on  high,  and  Union 
an-l  peace  will  once  more  reign  throughout  the  land. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

To  these  telegraphio  despatches  I  replied  that  the 
war  debt  of  South  Carolina  was  very  inconsiderable ; 
that  our  whole  State  debt,  at  this  time,  was  only 
about  six  million  dollars.  That  this  debt  was  mostly 
incurred  anterior  to  the  wan  in  constructiDe  railroads 
and  building  a  new  State  House,  with  an  old  debt  of 
long  standing.  That  we  had  assumed  no  portion  of 
the  Confederate  debt,  and  were  responsible  in  no  way 
for  it.  The  expenditures  which  the  State  had  in- 
curred up  to  a  certain  period  had  all  been  settled 
and  refunded  by  the  Confederate  States. 

I  stated  that  South  Carolina  had  abolished  slavery 
in  good  fa^h,  and  never  intended  or  wished  to  re- 
store it ;  that  the  Legislature  was  then  considering  a 
wise,  just,  and  humane  system  of  laws  for  the  eov- 
crnment  and  protection  of  the  freedmcn  in  all  tneir 
rights  of  person  and  property,  and  that  there  was  no 
objection  to  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution,  except  an  appre- 
hension that  Congress  mifi^ht,  unaer  the  second  sec- 
tion of  that  amendment,  claim  the  riffht  to  legislate 
for  the  neCTO  after  slavery  was  abolisned.  I  likewise 
stated  that  no  official  notice  had  ever  been  received 
by  the  Le^lature  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
donstitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  reply  to  this  despatch  I  received  yosterdar  the 
following  telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
dated 

Washxvotqn,  November  fi,  1865. 
To  hU  EoeetUeney  B,  F.  Perry.  ProviHonal  Governor : 

Tour  despatch  to  the  Freudont,  of  November  4th,  has 
been  recelTcd.  Ho  is  not  entirely  satisfled  with  the  explana- 
tion it  contains^  He  deems  necessary  the  passage  of  ade- 
quate ordinances  declaring  all  Insnrrectionaiy  proceedings 
in  the  State  unlawfhl  and  void  ab  initio. 

Neither  the  Constitution  nor  laws  dh-ect  official  informa- 
tion to  the  States  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution  sub- 
mitted by  Congress.  Notice  of  the  amendment  by  Congress 
abolishing  slavery  was,  nevertheless,  sent  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  at  the  time  to  the  States  which  were  then  in  com- 
munication with  this  Government.  Formal  notice  will  im- 
mediately be  given  to  those  States  which  were  then  in  insur- 
rocilon. 

The  obiection  which  you  mention  to  the  last  clause  of  the 
couBtituuonal  amendment  is  n^parded  as  querulous  and  un- 
reasonable, because  that  claase  is  really  restraining  in  its 
effecta,  instead  of  enlai^ing  the  power  of  Congress. 

The  President  considers  the  acceptance  of  the  amendment 
by  South  Carolina  as  indispensable  to  a  restoration  of  her  re- 
lations with  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

(Signed)  WM.  H.  SETVAED. 

This  formal  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  Umted  States  has  not  yet 
been  received.  When  it  is,  I  will  communicate  the 
same  to  vou.  The  amendment  may  be  seen  in  the 
Acts  of  the  last  Congress,  and  is  in  these  words : 

"  Neither  slavcrr  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except 
08  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convictca,  shall  exist  withm  the 
United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdic- 
tion. 

"  Sectiox  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  Article  bv  appropriate  legislation,"  (Approved, 
February  1,  1S65.) 

A  few  davs  since  I  addressed  a  communication  to 
Mr.  Soward,  Secretary  of  State,  by  mail,  in  which  I 
repeated  and  enlarged  on  the  views  previously  ex- 
pressed to  the  President  in  reference  to  the  oojec- 
tions  which  were  entertained  in  South  Carolina  to 


the  proposed  constitutional  amendment.  I  am  happy 
to  find  that  the  Secrctaiy  of  State  does  not  regard 
those  objections  as  well-founded,  but  considers  them 
**  querulous  and  unreasonable.'^  It  is  true  that  a 
plain,  honest  construction  of ^the  language  of  the 
amendment  would  be  that  slavery  was  abolished  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  Congress  should  simply 
enforce  it.  When  this  was  done  their  legislation 
would  be  ended.  They  could  not  attempt  under  the 
authority  given  by  this  amendment  to  pass  laws  for 
the  government  of  the  freedmen  in  their  free  state. 
The  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  have  both  been  understood  as  concurring 
in  this  opinion.  It  would,  therefore,  be  well,  in 
adopting  the  proposed  amendment,  to  place  on  rec- 
ord the  construction  which  had  been  given  it  by  the 
Executive  Depaftment  of  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  manifest  fh)m  the  earnest,  eloquent,  and  pa- 
triotic terms  in  which  the  President  has  urged  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment,  that  he  regards,  as  he 
says,  ''all  that  South  Carolina  has  done,  and  so  well 
done,  as  thrown  away,  unless  the  amendment  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  Legislature." 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  still  more  explicit  in  his 
language.  He  says:  ''The  President  considers  the 
acceptance  of  the  amendment  bv  South  Carolina  as 
indispensable  to  a  restoration  of  her  relations  with 
the  other  States  of  the  Union."  The  reason  why 
this  exaction  is  made  of  the  Southern  States,  after 
they  have  abolished  slavery,  is,  that  the^  might, 
otherwise,  at  some  future  day,  change  their  Consti- 
tution and  restore  slavery  in  defiance  of  the  Federal 
Government.  You,  gentlemen,  have,  at  this  time, 
the  destiny  of  the  State  in  your  hands,  and  I  feel  as- 
sured that  you  will  act  calmly  and  dispassionately 
with  a  view  to  the  peace,  happiness,  and  well-being 
of  South  Carolina. 

I  addressed  a  communication  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  at  Washing  on  a  few  davs  since,  urg- 
ing  that  in  cose  the  Legislature  shoula  assume  the 

gayment  of  that  portion  of  the  direct  tax  for  which 
outh  Carolina  is  liable,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  receive  her  bonds  for  the  same,  or  sus- 
fend  the  collection  of  the  tax  for  the  present  year, 
would  advise  the  immediate  assumption  by  the 
State  of  her  portion  of  the  direct  tax,  which  is  about 
three  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  dollars.  This 
will  relieve  the  people  irom  the  immediate  payment 
of  it  to  the  Federal  tax  collectors,  and  enable  the 
State  to  make  some  arrangement  in  reference  to  it 
with  the  Treasury^  Department  or  Congress. 

In  my  communication  to  the  Secretai7  of  State  I 
urged  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  the  colored 
troops  from  the  interior  of  the  State  to  the  forts  on 
the  sea-coast,  and  requested  that  wnite  troops  might 
for  the  present  be  retained  in  Charleston,  George- 
town, and  Beaufort. 

I  have  forwarded  the  resolution  you  sent  me  the 
other  day,  in  reference  to  the  school-houses  in 
Charleston,  to  Gen.  Howard,  and  asked  that  they 
might  be  restored  to  the  proper  authorities.  I  made 
the  same  request  in  regard  to  the  Military  Hall  in 
Charleston. 

(Signed)  B.  F.  PERBY. 

Again,  on  tlio.  13th,  tho  Provisional  Gov- 
ernor sent  a  message  to  the  Legislature,  witli  a 
copy  of  the  amendnient  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution.   The  message  was  as  follows : 

ExECurrvE  Dkpavcmsnt,  South  Caboltna,  I 
Nov.  18, 1S65.     f 
To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  Bouse 

qf  JSepretentaUvee : 
GEinxiHiN:  I  have  the  honor  of  communicating 
to  you  the  promised  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  abolishing  slavery. 

In  the  last  message  which  I  had  the  honor  of  send- 
ing you,  I  gave  copies  of  the  several  communications 
which  had  passed  between  tha  President  and  the 
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Secretary  of  State  and  m  jself  on  this  subject.  Ton 
will  remember  that  the  constmction  to  which  this 
proposed  amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  was 
iiable.  and  which  made  it  obiectionable  to  South 
Carolma,  was  entarelf  repudiated  bj  the  Secretary 
of  State.  I  stated,  too,  in  that  message  that  the 
President  and  the  Attomej-Gkneral  of  the  United 
States  were  understood  as  concurring  in  the  con- 
struction giren  to  the  second  section  of  the  amend- 
ment bj  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  know  that  it  will 
nve  you  tiie  greatest  pleasure  imaginable  to  do  all 
that  you  can  consistent  with  your  honor  and  duty  to 
the  State  to  restore  her  once  more  to  self-goTem- 
ment  and  civil  liberty,  to  peace  and  harmony,  and 
to  happiness  and  prosperity  in  the  Union  of  States, 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  this  amendment 
will  be  adopted  by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  al- 
though you  should  refuse  to  accept  it,  and  will  be- 
come a  part  of  tiie  Federal  Constitution.  This  con- 
sideration alone  should  lessen  Terr  much  your  re- 
sponsibility in  acceding  to  it,  on  the  part  of  South 
Carolina,  whilst  it  increases  Terr  <nuch  the  evil  and 
danger  in  rejecting  it  to  the  Stale; 

In  respect  to  wmit  I  hare  said  in  my  last  message 
to  yon,  the  destiny  of  the  State  is  in  your  hands  for 
woe  or  for  weal,  and  I  have  an  abiding  confidence 
in  Tour  judgment  and  wisdom,  and  \p.  your  honor 
ana  patnotism. 

I  would  remind  you  also  of  all  that  President 
Johnson  has  so  nobly  done  for  the  Southern  States, 
and  that  it  is  he  who  appeals  to  South  Carolina  in 
the  name  of  God  **  not  to  throw  away  all  that  has  so 
far  been  well  done  and  defeat  the  restoration  of  the 
Union,"  but  to  be  "  guided  by  lore  and  wisdom  from 
on  high,  and  Union  and  peace  will  once  more  reign 
through  the  land."  B.  F.  PERRY. 

The  resolutions  by  which  tbe  constitatloiial 
amendment  was  adopted  were  as  follows : 

Raolvedf  therrfori^  hv  the  SenaU  and  £buae  qf 
StpresenUxUvm  of  tM  General  Aeeembh/  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  in  General  AeeemSly  met,  and  by 
the  authority  qf  the  same.  That  the  aforesaid  pro- 

gosed  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Umted 
tates  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  accepted,  adopted, 
and  ratified  br  this  State. 

jReeohedf  That  a  certified  copy  of  the  foregoing 
preamble  and  resolution  be  forwarded  by  his  Ex- 
cellency, the  Prorisional  Goremor,  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  also  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States. 

JUtolved,  That  any  attempt  by  Congress  toward 
legislating  upon  the  political  status  of  former  slaves 
or  their  civil  relations,  would  be  contrary  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  it  now  is,  or  as 
it  would  be  altered  by  the  proposed  amendment ;  in 
conflict  with  the  policy  of  the  President  declared  in 
his  Amnesty  Proclamation,  and  with  the  restoration 
of  that  harmony  upon  which  depends  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  American  Union. 

These  were  passed  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
nearly  unanimous,  and  in  the  House  by  yeas 
74,  nays  28. 

The  Legislature  appointed  a  day  for  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  Congress,  made  some  prog- 
ress in  the  adoption  of  tbe  measures  reported 
by  the  commissioners,  and  adjourned  from  tbe 
18tli  to  tbe  25th  of  November.  The  following 
da??atcb  was  sent  by  tbe  President  relative  to 
the  presence  of  tbe  members  of  Congress  at 
Washington: 

WAsmNQTON,  Nov.  2T,  18681. 
To  B,  F.  P^rry.  Provisional  Governor  : 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  the  members  elect 
for  South  Carolina  to  be  present  at  the  organization 
of  Congress.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  better  pol- 
cy  to  present  their  certificates  of  election  after  the 


two  Houses  have  organized,  which  win  then  be  a 
simple  (question,  under  the  Constituticn,  of  the  mem- 
bers taking  their  seats.  Each  House  must  judge  for 
itself  the  election  returns  and  qualifications  of  its 
own  members.  As  to  what  the  two  Houses  will  do 
in  reference  to  the  oath,  now  re^juired  to  be  taken 
before  the  members  can  take  their  seats,  is  unknown 
to  me ;  and  I  do  not  like  to  predict.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  I  am  of  opinion  it  would  be  better  for  tbe 
question  to  come  up  and  be  disposed  of  after  tbe 
two  Houses  have  been  organized.  I  hope  that  your 
Legislature  will  adopt  a  code  in  reference  to  free 
persons  of  color  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  cons 
try,  at  the  same  time  doing  justice  to  the  white  and 
colored  population. 

ANDREW  JOHKSON>  President. 

Tbe  Lc^slature,  after  a  short  recess,  reassem- 
bled on  November  25tlL  Suon  after  meeting, 
tbe  Provisional  GovemiTf  sent  a  message  to 
both  Houses.  He  seated  that  be  bad  been 
ordered  to  remain  in  authority  until  otherwise 
directed  from  Washington,  but  he  should  recog- 
nize the  Grovemvr  elect  and  make  his  commnm- 
cations  through  him.  Tbe  English  bondholders 
had  proposed  "  that  the  whole  of  tike  arrean 
and  the  dividends  to  January,  1867,  inclusive, 
should  be  funded  into  a  bonded  debt,  carrying 
the  same  rate  of  interest  as  tbe  bonds  or  stock? 
on  which  tbe  arrears  have  accrued;  that  a 
sinking  fund  shall  be  established  (accumulsr 
tive)  of  two  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  on  a 
five  per  cent  stock  will  pay  off  the  debt  in 
twenty-five  and  three-quarter  years,  and  on  a 
sixper  cent  stock  in  twenty-four  years. 

He  further  stated  that  the  bonds  of  the  South 
Carolina  Railroad,  amounting  to  $2,000,000, 
endorsed  by  the  State,  would  fall  due  in  Jan- 
nary,  and  no  provision  had  been  made  for  thdr 
payment  The  early  inauguration  of  the  new 
Governor  was  urged,  that  he  might  sign  the 
commissions  of  members  of  Congress  elect 
On  the  29th,  the  Provisional  Governor,  in  a 
farewell  address,  took  leave  of  the  Legislature,  ^ 
and  Governor  Orr  was  inaugurated.  In  his 
address,  the  newly-elected  Grovemor  said : 

The  war  has  decided,  first :  That  one  or  more  of 
the  States  of  the  Federal  Union  hare  not  the  right, 
at  will,  to  secede  therefrom.  The  doctrine  of  seces- 
sion, which  was  held  to  be  orthodox  in  the  State 
Rights  school  of  politics,  is  now  exploded  for  any 
practical  purpose.  The  theory  of  absolute  sot- 
ereignty  of  a  State  of  the  Federal  Union  (from 
whence  was  derired  tiie  right  to  secede),  which  was 
believed  almost  universally  to  be  a  sound  constitn- 
tional  construction,  must  also  be  materially  modified 
to  conform  to  this  imposing  decision.  In  all  the 
powers  granted  in  the  Constitution  to  the  Federal 
GoTemment,  it  is  supreme  and  sovereign^and  must 
be  obeyed  and  respected  accordingly.  Where  the 
rights  of  a  State  are  disregarded,  or  unconstttuiional 
acts  done  by  any  department  of  the  Federal  GoT«m- 
ment,  redress  can  no  longer  be  sought  by  intenos- 
ing  the  sovereignty  of  the  State,  either  for  nnllinca- 
tion  or  secession ;  but  the  remedy  is  by  petition  or 
remonstrance ;  by  reason,  which  sooner  or  later  will 
overtake  justice ;  bjr  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  judi- 
cial power  of  the  Union ;  or  by  revolution,  which,  if 
unsuccessful,  is  treason. 

The  decision  was  far  more  imposing  and  obligatory 
than  if  it  had  been  pronounced  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Had  it  been  tried  there,  an 
effort  to  reverse  it  might  have  been  made,  because 
its  members  and  opinions  often  change.    But  the 
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God  of  Battles  has  pronounced  an  iireTeraible  jadg- 
ment,  after  a  lonff,  desperate,  and  sanguinarj  strug- 
gle, and  it  would  oe  neither  politic  nor  patriotic  ever 
again  to  inroke  a  now  trial  of  the  fearful  issue. 

The  clemenjcj  which  President  Johnson  has  so 
generously  extended  ta  manj  of  our  citizens,  In 
granting  rail  and  free  pardon  for  participation  in  the 
late  revolution,  does  honor  to  his  statesmanship  and 
to  his  sense  of  justice.  He  is  the  ruling  power  of  a 
great  and  triumphant  Government,  and  by  his  pol- 
icy will  attach  bj  cords  stron^r  than  'Uriple  steel" 
the  citizens  of  one  entire  section  of  the  Union  to  that 
Government  which  he  has  so  long  and  so  ablj  sup- 
ported and  maintained.  He  was  well  acc^uainted 
with  the  South — with  her  politics  and  pohticians, 
and  knew,  however  erroneous  in  his  judgment  may 
have  been  their  political  principles,  that  they  hon- 
estly entertained  the  sentiments  which  they  pro- 
fessed, and  for  which  they  perilled  their  all;  and 
after  failing  in  their  end,  when  they  proposed  to  re- 
turn to  their  loyalty,  that  humanity  and  policy  dic- 
tated that  they  should  not  be  hunted  down  for  igno- 
minious punishment. 

I  shall  give  his  policy  of  reconstruction  an  earnest 
and  zealous  support. 

The  war  deemed,  second :  That  slavery  should  be 
totally  and  absolutely  exterminated  in  all  the  States 
of  the  Union.  The  Convention  of  this  State,  with 
singular  unanimity  and  promptness,  accepted  the  re- 
sult of  the  issue  made,  and  declared  in  the  f\inda- 
mental  law  **  that  slaves  having  been  emancipated 
bv  the  action  of  the  United  States  authorities,  slavery 
soould  never  be  reestablished  in  tbis  State.'' 

The  Legislature  elected  two  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  D.  L.  Wardlaw  and  John  A. 
Inglis.  The  most  important  acts  during  the 
remainder  of  the  session,  of  general  interest, 
related  to  the  public  debt  and  to  the  freedmen. 
A  communication  from  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernor, through  Gov.  Orr,  to  the  liCgislature, 
stated  that  he  had  received  two  weeks  previous  a 
despatch  from  Secretary  Seward,  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  "  Upon  reflection,  South  Carolina 
would  not  care  to  come  again  into  the  councils 
of  the  Union  encumbered  and  clogged  with 
debts  and  obligations  which  had  been  assumed 
in  her  name  in  a  Tain  attempt  to  subvert  it 
The  President  trusts  that  she  will  lose  no  time 
in  making  an  effective  organic  declaration  dis- 
avowing all  debts  and  obligations  made  or  as- 
ramed  in  her  name  or  behadf  in  aid  of  the  re- 
bellion. The  President  awaits  further  events 
in  South  Carolina  with  deep  interest.^'  In  re- 
ply, the  Provisional  Governor  said  that  it  was 
impracticable  to  make  any  such  organic  decla- 
ration, as  the  State  Convention  had  been  dis- 
solved after  having  done  all  that  the  President 
had  requested  to  be  done ;  that  the  war  debt 
was  a  very  small  one,  and  could  not  be  separa- 
ted from  the  ordinary  current  expenses  of  the 
State ;  that  South  Carolina  had  been  refunded 
by  the  Confederate  States  a  large  portion  of 
her  expenditures  on  account  of  the  war ;  and 
that  no  one  in  the  State  had  any  right  to  com- 
plain of  being  taxed  to  pay  this  debt,  as  they 
were  all  guilty  in  incurring  it  He  farther  said 
that  the  estate  of  widows  and  orphans  had 
been  invested  in  this  debt,  as  the  safest  invest- 
ment which  could  be  made  for  them,  and  that 
it  would  now  be  great  ii^ustioe  to  this  innocent 
and  helpless  class  to  disavow  the  debt 


Mr.  Seward  replied  that  while  the  objections 
were  of  a  serious  nature,  the  President  could 
not  refrain  from  awaiting  with  interest  an  offi* 
cial  expression  upon  the  subject  The  Legis- 
lature referred  the  matter  to  a  committee,  who 
reported  in  favor  of  the  appointment  of  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  investigate,  ascertain,  and  re- 
port at  the  next  session.  The  Legislature  also 
passed  resolutions  endorsing  President  John- 
son's reconstruction  policy,  and  further  declar- 
ing that  "  all  opposition  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment had  permanently  ceased  in  this  State." 
The  total  debt  of  the  State  was  $6,668,080,  re- 
deemable at  various  periods. 

But  the  great  concern  of  the  State  at  this 
time  was  the  accommodation  of  labor  to  its 
agricultural  interests.  For  this  purpose  it  in- 
trusted to  a  conmiission  of  two  the  duty  of  sug- 
gesting a  code  to  the  Legislature  at  this  session. 
This  commission  made  an  extended  report,  as 
has  been  stated,  for  the  regulation  of  labor  and 
the  protection  and  government  of  colored  per- 
sons. Although  tlie  subject  was  largely  dis- 
cussed, final  action  was  not  taken  during  the 
sessions  of  the  year.  Some  of  the  more  import- 
ant provisions  of  the  report  possess  considerable 
interest  Persons  of  color  are  thereby  defined 
to  bo  all  free  negroes,  mulattoes,  mestizoes, 
freedmen  and  freedwomen,  and  their  descend- 
ants through  either  sex.  Those,  however,  who 
may  have  seven-eighths  or  more  of  Caucasian 
blood  are  deemed  and  declared  to  be  white  per- 
sons. 

The  rights  and  remedies  respecting  persons 
or  property,  and  the  duties  and  liabilities  under 
the  law,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  which  apply 
to  white  persons,  are  extended  to  persons  of 
color,  except  where  modified  by  the  regulations 
instituted. 

The  first  subject  treated  of  is  the  relation  of 
husband  and  wife.  This  relation  is  fully  estab- 
Ibhed  and  recognized.  The  evidence  of  its  ex- 
istence is  declared  to  be  cohabitation  and  rep- 
utation, or  acknowledgment  by  the  respective 
parties.  Those  who  now  live  as  such  are  held 
to  be  in  legal  marriage.  Hereafter  this  which 
the  law  regards  as  a  civil  contract  is  required 
to  be  duly  solemnized,  either  by  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  the  District  Judge,  a  magistrate,  or 
any  other  judicial  ofllcer. 

AU  cbildren  heretofore  bom  are  declared  to 
be  legitimate. 

The  following  are  incompetent  to  contract 
marriage :  males  under  twenty-one,  and  females 
under  eighteen  years  of  age,  those  who  are 
paupers  or  a  charge  to  the  public,  and  appren- 
tices or  persons  bound  to  labor  or  service  by 
contract,  until  the  expiration  of  such  appren- 
ticeship or  term  of  service  or  labor. 

The  husband  is  forbidden  under  any  pretext 
to  abandon  his  wife ;  and  in  case  he  shall  so  do 
or  fails  to  maintain  her  and  his  children,  he 
shall,  upon  suflBcient  proof,  be  bound  to  service 
by  the  District  Judge,  from  year  to  year,  and 
the  profits  of  his  labor  applied  to  their  main- 
tenance.    Such  an  abandonment  renders  the 
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wife  oompetont  to  engage  for  service  and  to 
have  ail  the  riglits  of  an  unmarried  woman,  ex- 
cept the  right  to  recontraot  marriage.  In  case 
there  should  he  two  or  more  reputed  hushands 
or  wives,  the  parties  are  required  to  select,  and 
the  ceremony  of  marriage  is  to  he  performed. 

The  father  is  to  support  all  of  his  children, 
whether  they  be  born  of  one  of  his  reputed 
wives,  or  of  any  other  woman. 

To  regulate  the  relations  of  master  and  ap- 
prentice, the  report  provided  that  a  child  over 
two  years  of  age  may  be  bound  by  the  parent, ' 
until,  if  a  male,  he  shall  obtain  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  if  a  female,  ei^teen 
years  of  age.  If  the  child  has  neither  father 
nor  mother  living  in  the  district,  or  if  the  par- 
ents are  paupers,  that  is,  upon  the  public 
bounty,  or  unable  to  afford  a  comfortable  main- 
tenance, or  vagrants,  or  convicts  for  infamous 
offences,  or  of  such  notoriously  bad  character 
that  the  chLi  is  in  danger  of  moral  contamina- 
tion, then  he  or  she  may  be  bound  by  the  Dis- 
trict Judge  or  one  of  the  magistrates.  Males 
over  the  age  of  twelve  years  and  females  over 
the  age  of  ten  years  must  give  their  assent  by 
signing  the  indentures. 

The  obligation  of  apprenticeship  is  not  only 
to  be  under  seal,  and  signed  by  the  master,  the 
parent  and  apprentice,  if  of  consenting  years, 
and  attested  by  two  credible  witnesses,  but  in 
order  to  prevent  imposition  and  wrong,  is  to  be 
approved  by  the  District  Judge  or  magistrate. 

The  legal  and  moral  duties  that  arise,  are  that 
during  the  term  of  indenture  the  person  to  whom 
he  is  bound,  is  to  teach  the  apprentice  the  busi- 
ness of  husbandry  or  some  specified  useful 
trade  or  profession ;  to  furnish  food  and  suitable 
dothing;  to  instruct  in  habits  of  industry,  hon- 
esty, and  morality,  and  to  treat  with  humanity 
and  discretion. 

This  rdation  may  be  dissolved  by  the  death 
of  the  master,  by  an  habitual  violation  or  neg- 
lect of  the  duties  imposed  on  him,  or  where,  by 
his  vicious  conduct,  the  apprentice  is  in  danger 
of  moral  contamination. 

In  all  oases  of  alleged  infringement  of  duty, 
or  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  master  or  ap- 
prentice, the  matters  in  issue  are  to  be  decided 
upon  reference  to  a  magistrate. 

It  is  also  inserted  that  the  master  shall  have 
authority  to  inflict  moderate  chastisement  and 
impose  reasonable  restraint  upon  his  apprentice ; 
but  this  is  a  principle  of  law  which  prevails  in 
the  State,  in  reference  to  every  case  of  appren- 
ticeship ;  and  which  generally  exists  wherever 
this  relation  is  establi&ed. 

Against  any  attempted  abuse  of  this  power, 
the  most  stringent  and  ample  provision  is  made ; 
for  it  is  declared  that  "m  cases  in  which  the 
District  Judge  shall"  order  the  apprentice  to 
be  discharged  for  immoderate  correction  or  un- 
lawful restraint,  the  master  shall  be  liable  to 
indictment,  and  on  conviction  to  fine  and  im- 
prisonment within  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
and  also  to  an  action  for  damages  by  the  ap- 
prentice. 


At  the  eamiration  of  the  term  of  service^  the 
apprentice  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  sum  of 
not  exceeding  sixty  dollars. 

The  provisions  relating  to  contracts  for  service 
reported,  were  that  all  contracts  for  more  tiian 
one  week  are  required,  in  order  to  avoid  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion,  to  be  in  writing,  to  be 
duly  attested  before  witnesses,  and  within  tweoix 
days  of  their  execution  to  be  submitted  to  and 
^proved  of  by  the  Judge  of  the  District  Gonit, 
or  one  of  the  magistrates.  Unless  these  requi- 
sites are  complied  with,  the  contract  is  not  bind- 
ing upon  the  servant.  Where  no  term  of  ser- 
vice is  expressed,  it  shall  be  until  the  25(^  of 
December  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  made. 
TVhere  no  rate  of  wages  is  specified,  oa  ^e 
application  of  either  party,  with  notice  to  the 
other,  the  District  Judge  or  ma^strate  decides 
what  shall  be  a  fair  and  just  comjiensation. 

The  following  colored  persons  are  oompet^t 
to  contract  for  one  yearns  service  or  labor:  all 
who  have  no  parent  living  in  the  district  and 
are  over  ten  years  of  age,  and  those  who  are 
not  ^prentices.  Of  course  those  who  are  minors 
contract  through  their  parents  if  in  the  district, 
and  those  who  are  apprentices  have  already 
made  engagements  for  tlie  learning  some  art  or 
trade.  These  contracts  may  be  set  aside  wher- 
ever fraud  or  unfairness  is  exhibited,  that  is, 
whenever  advantage  has  been  taken. 

The  employer  is  compelled  by  law  to  perform 
Ms  obligations,  for  whenever  ho  neglects  or 
evades  his  contract,  he  is  declared  g^ty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  liable  to  penalties  npon  con- 
viction.      • 

The  hours  of  labor,  in  cases  of  husbandry,  are 
fixed  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  proper  inter- 
vals for  meals  and  refreshment.  The  duties  oi 
those  employed  are,  to  give  their  attention  to 
the  property  intrusted  to  their  care,  to  protect 
it  firom  ii\jury,  to  be  responsible  for  aU  losses 
occurring  through  their  negligence,  dishonestr, 
or  bad  foith,  to  be  quiet  and  orderly  in  their 
quarters,  to  reside  on  the  premises,  to  retu%  at 
reasonable  hours,  to  remain  at  night  on  the  &rm 
and  not  to  absent  themselves  without  the  writ- 
ten permission  of  the  employer,  to  obey^  law- 
ful orders,  to  be  honest  and  fiuthful,  to  be  dvil 
in  deportment  and  diligent  in  business. 

No  work  is  to  be  exacted  of  them  at  night  or 
in  inclement  weather,  except  in  cases  of  absolute 
necessity.  They  are  not  to  be  kept  at  home  on 
Sundays,  except  to  take  care  of  the  premises,  or 
under  circumstances  of  emergency,  and  then 
such  labor  is  to  be  performed  ia  turn. 

The  master  is  bound  in  duty  to  protect  bis 
servant  from  violence  and  to  assist  him  in  ob- 
taining redress  for  injury  to  his  rights  of  person 
or  property.  The  servant  assumes  the  corre- 
sponding obligation  of  aiding  his  master  in  the 
defence  of  his  person  and  premises. 

The  wages  due  the  servant  are  preferred  to 
all  other  debts,  except  the  fhneral  expenses; 
nor  is  his  contract  ended  with  the  deatli  of  the 
master,  except  with  his  express  assent  On 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service,  the  masu;r 
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is  bound  to  give  the  character  of  one  who  has 
been  in  his  serrice  to  any  person  who  may  make 
inqniry,  and  in  case  he  shall  wilfally  and  falsely 
represent  it  to  be  otherwise  than  it  really  is, 
either  for  moral  qualities  or  for  skill  or  expe- 
rience in  any  employment,  ho  sliall  be  liable  to 
an  action  for  damages,  to  the  party  aggrieved. 
The  master  may  discharge  the  servant  on  tbe 
ensuing  grounds — the  wilful  disobedience  of 
lawful  orders;  habitual  negligence  or  indolence 
in  business;  drunkenness;  gross  moral  or  le^ 
misconduct^  and  habitual  want  of  respect  or 
civility  to  himself  family,  guests,  or  agents ;  but 
if  the  servant  is  wrongfully  discharged  from  his 
service,  he  shall  recover  wages  for  the  whole 
period  of  service  according  to  the  contract, 
whether  or  not  his  wages  have  been  paid  to 
the  period  of  his  discharge. 

The  servant  is  justified  in  departing  the  ser- 
vice and  dissolving  the  contract  for  an  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  wholesome  food,  for  an  unauthor- 
ized battery  upon  his  own  person,  or  one  of  his 
family,  for  habitual  drunkenness  of  tlie  master, 
for  invasion  of  his  conjugal  rights,  for  violent 
and  menacing  conduct,  and  for  failure  to  pay 
wages  when  due.  He  is  entitled  to  a  certificate 
of  his  character  at  the  termination  of  the  con- 
tract. 

So  also  pro\-i3ions  are  made  for  those  who 
are  employed  as  house  servants.  Regulations 
Ure  likewise  created  for  the  support  and  care 
lof  paupers,  for  the  suppression  of  vagrancy  and 
idleness,  for  the  establishment  of  district  courts, 
and  of  enabling  all  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  to  have  some  lawful  and  respectable  em- 
ployment, and  to  possess  f  fair,  honest,  and 
respectable  livelihood. 

The  criminal  law  is  carefully  revised  and 
placed  in  plain  and  intelligent  language.  On 
the  subject  of  testimony  it  is  declared  Uiat  ^^in 
every  case,  civil  or  criminal,  in  which  a  person 
of  color  is  a  party,  or  which  affects  his  person 
or  property,  persons  of  color  shall  be  competent 
witnesses ;  and  in  every  case  either  party  may 
offer  testimony  as  to  his  own  character  or  that 
of  his  adversary^  all  parties  to  suits  beiag  al- 
lowed to  give  evidence." 

In  May  the  Chief  Justice  Of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Chase,  being  in  Charleston,  addressed  an 
assemblage  of  ireedmen.  In  allusion  to  the 
elective  franchise  for  them,  he  said : 

H^jor  Delany  has  said  that  he  beard  me  say  in  the 
ball  of  the  House  of  BepresentatiTes  at  Wasmoffton, 
that  I  knew  no  reason  why  the  hand  that  laid  down 
the  bayonet  might  not  take  np  the  ballot.  If  he  had 
listened  to  me  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  city  of  Cincin- 
oati,  he  might  bare  heard  me  say  substantially  the 
same  thing.  But  the  colored  man  did  not  get  the 
elective  fruichise  because  I  said  it  then.  Quite  pos- 
sibly he  may  not  now.  Certainly,  however^  events 
'   "    *    tnat  direction.    If 


havb  progressed  remarkably  in 
everybody  in  this  city  saw  things  exactly  as  I  see 
them,  if  tSey  felt  as  I  feel,  that  il  would  be  desirable, 
on  account  of  the  general  interests,  that  every  man 
should  have  the  same  rights  before  the  law  in  the 
elective  franchise  as  in  every  thin^  else,  it  would 
come  to  vou  very  soon.  But  there  is  not  that  agree- 
ment Having  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  what  wul  be  the  action  of  the  Govern- 


ment. I  am  no  longer  in  its  counsels,  and  therefore 
do  not  know  what  it  is  prepared  to  do.  I  will  only 
say  this :  I  believe  there  is  not  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
emment  who  would  not  be  pleased  to  see  universal 
suffrage. 

But  I  am  not  ready  to  say  that  the  Government 
will  now  establish  nmversal  suffrage.  Tlys  I  do  not 
know.  If  vou  are  patient,  and  constantly  show  by 
your  acts  that  you  merit  the  riffht  of  suflfraffe,  then 
you  can  be  safely  trusted  with  it.  That  m  your 
hands  it  will  be  on  the  side  of  order  and  liberty  and 
education,  reasoning  upon  general  principles,  I  can 
safely  say  you  will  get  tne  elective  franchise  in  a  very 
short  period.  I  trust  it  will  not  find  you  unprepared. 
But  respect  yourselves  and  respect  the  rights  of  all, 
and  do  your  verv  best  to  show  that  you  are,  each  and 
all  of  you,  worthy  to  have  it.  You  cannot  get  it  by 
threats  and  misbehavior.  Ton  can  get  it  by  patience 
and  perseverance  in  well*doing. 

A  State  Convention  of  the  delegates  of  the 
colored  people  was  held  in  !N'ovember,  at  which 
an  address  was  issued  to  the  white  people  of 
the  State.  The  object  of  the  Convention  is 
stated  to  have  been  "  to  confer  together  and  to 
deliberate  upon  our  intellectual,  moral,  indus- 
trial, civil,  and  political  condition,  particularly 
as  affected  by  the  great  changes  in  the  State 
and  country,"  etc.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  address : 

We  ask  for  no  special  privile^s,  or  peculiar  favors 
"We  ask  only  for  even-handed  justice — for  the  re- 
moval of  such  positive  obstructions  and  disabilities 
as  past  and  recent  legislation  has  thrown  in  our  way 
ana  heaped  upon  us.  Without  any  just  cause  or 
provocation  on  our  part,  we,  by  the  action  of  your 
Convention  and  Legislature,  have,  with  few  excep- 
tions, been  virtually  excluded — 

1.  From  the  rights  of  citizenship,  which  you  cheer- 
fully accord  to  strangers,  notwithstanding  we  have 
been  bom  and  reared  in  your  midst,  and  were  faith- 
ful while  your  ^atest  tnals  were  upon  you,  and  have 
done  nothing  since  which  could  justly  merit  your  dis- 
approbation. 

2.  We  are  denied  the  right  of  giving  our  testimony 
in  the  courts  of  the  State,  in  consequence  of  which 
our  persons  and  property  are  subject,  the  former  to 
every  species  of  violence  and  insult,  and  the  latter  to 
fraud  and  spoliation  without  redress. 

8.  We  are  also,  by  the  present  laws,  not  only  de- 
nied the  right  of  citizenship— the  inestimable  right 
of  choosinff  who  shall  rule  over  us  in  the  land  of  our 
birth,  but  by  the  so-called  "Black  Code"  we  are  de- 
prived of  the  rights  which  are  vouchsafed  to  the  low- 
est white  profli^te  in  the  country* — the  right  to  en- 
gage in  any  legitimate  business  save  under  such  un- 
just restraints  as  are  imposed  on  no  other  class  of  peo- 
ple in  the  State. 

4.  Tou  have,  by  legislative  action,  placed  barriers 
in  the  way  of  our  improvement  in  the  arts  ana  sci- 
ences. You  have  given  us  little  or  no  encourage- 
ment to  engage  in  a^rricultural  pursuits,  by  refusing 
to  sell  us  lands,  while  you  are  organizing  societies  to 
bring  foreigners  into  the  country,  the  clear  intent  of 
which  is  to  thrust  us  out,  or  reduce  us  to  a  serfdom 
intolerable  to  us,  and,  as  you  will  find  in  the  end, 
ruinous  to  your  own  prosperity. 

6.  Your  public  journals  wickedly  charge  us  with 
destroying  the  products  of  the  country  since  we  have 
been  maoe  freo,  when  they  know  that  the  country, 
and  the  products  thereof,  were  destroyed  by  a  deso- 
lating war  of  four  years,  in  which  we  had  no  hai^d. 
How  unjust  to  charge  upon  the  innocent  and  helplcsf 
the  very  crimes  which  yourselves  have  committed, 
and  which  brought  down  ruin  upon  your  own  heads  I 

*  This  refers  to  a  liceasc  or  certlfleate  that  the  mechanlr 
has  duly  serrod  an  opprcnticcsbiD. 
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e.  We  simplj  Mk  thst  we  shall  be  reoognixed  m 
men ;  that  there  be  do  obttructioiu  placed  in  onr 
way ;  that  the  same  laws  which  fforem  white  men 
shall  govern  black  men ;  that  we  nare  the  right  of 
trial  br  a  Jarj  of  our  peers ;  that  schools  be  estab- 
lished for  the  edncation  of  colored  children  aa  well  as 
white,  and  that  the  adTantases  of  both  colors  shall,  in 
this  respbct,  be  eqoal^  tluU  no  impediments  be  pot 
in  the  waj  of  oar  acquiring  homestcHtds  for  oorselyes 
and  our  people ;  that,  in  short,  we  be  dealt  with  as 
others  are— in  eanitj  and  justice. 

7.  We  claim  that  we  deserre  the  confidence  and 
good  will  of  all  classes  of  men.  We  ask  that  the 
tame  opportunities  be  extended  to  us  that  freemen 
haTe  a  right  to  demand  at  the  hands  of  their  fellow- 
citixens.  We  desire  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
this  State,  and  the  well-Ming  of  all  men,  ana  we 
would  be  found  oyer  strugglinj^  to  eleyate  oarselyes 
and  add  to  the  glory  of  the  national  character.  We 
trust  that  the  daj  is  not  far  distant  when  von  will 
acknowledge  that  our  progress  in  socisl,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religions  aeTelopment  entitles  us  to  the 
highest  commendation  and  respect,  and  that  we  shall 
be  worthy  to  occupy,  with  the  oest  in  the  land^  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  power;  when  we  shall  reahxe  the 
great  truth  that  '^all  men  are  endowed  by  their 
reator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,"  and  that, 
although  complexions  may  difier,  "  a  man's  a  man  for 
a'  that." 

Signed  per  order,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Convention, 
THOMAS  M.  HOLMES,  President 

Joza  C.  Dis  Ybbkit,  Secretary. 

In  the  regulation  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
State  the  looal  militia  were  early  organized  as 
a  police  force,  as  in  the  other  Soathem  States. 
On  December  25th  the  Provisional  Governor 
was  relieved,  and  the  authority  in  the  State 
restored  to  the  officers  elected  by  the  people. 
The  Governor  thus  responded  to  these  orders 
from  Washington : 

Columbia,  S.  C^  December  28, 1S63L 

The  Legislature  acyoumed  yesterday  at  noon. 
Ooy.  Perry  has  returned  to  his  home  in  Greenville. 
Your  despatch  has  been  forwarded  to  him  by  maiL 

It  will  be  very  gratifying  to  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  that  her  Government  has  been  intrusted  to 
officers  of  their  own  selection.  In  their  name  I  thank 
you  for  the  tender  of  codperation  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  when  found  necessary  in  effect- 
ing the  early  restoration  and  permanent  prosperity 
and  welfare  of  the  State. 

You  may  be  assured  of  ray  unalterable  purpose  to 
aid  in  upholding  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  of  t^e 
United  States,  and  in  advancing  the  honor,  inter- 
est, and  prosperity  of  a  common  country. 

JAMES  L.  ORR,  Governor  of  South  Carolina. 

On  April  14th,  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter on  tne  same  day,  four  years  previous,  was 
celebrated  by  raising  the  same  flag  on  the  fort 
by  M^'.-Gen.  Anderson  in  presence  of  other 
officers  of  the  army,  and  many  of  the  clergy 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

The  following  petition,  indicating  the  degree 
of  interest  felt  in  the  welfare  of  tfefferson  Da- 
vis, was  sent  to  President  Johnson : 

Adbetillb,  Aognflt  28, 1860t. 
ffon.  Andrew  Joknton,  President  of  th6  United  States  : 
We,  the  undersigned,  ladies  of  Abbeville  District, 
South  Carolina,  respectfully  exhibit  to  your  Excel- 
lency our  desire  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son Dayis,  the  President  of  the  late  Confederate 
States.  We  have  heard  with  much  satisfaction  that 
petitions  of  a  like  nature  have  been  addressed  to  your 
Excellency  firom  other  portions  of  the  country,  and 
we  entertain  the  hope  that  these  united  appeals  for 


mercy  will  not  fall  unheeded  upon  the  ears  of  yon 
Excellency. 

In  any  event,  it  will  be  grateful  to  ns  to  have 
thus  testified  our  feelings  for  one  whose  faults,  in 
our  judnnent  at  least,  have  not  been  past  forgive- 
ness. Called  from  the  retirement  of  his  home  to  a 
position  which  he  did  not  solicit,  but  which  his 
nood  forbade  him  to  decline ;  illustrating  by  hii 
duct  the  highest  devotion  to  principles,  which 
maintained  with  marked  unanimity  by  his  people; 
temperate  in  the  hours  of  triumph,  dignified  and 
calm  in  the  davs  of  defeat,  always  just,  always  ges- 
erous,  always  brave,  we  see  in  nis  conduct  every 
thing  to  evoke  sympathy,  and  nothing  to  merit  the 
extreme  punishment  with  which  he  is  threatened. 
The  same  firmness  and  calm  views  of  policy  whidi, 
on  repeated  occasions,  he  displayed  in  resisting  the 
cries  which,  in  his  region,  were  raised  for  sangoi- 
nary  retaliation,  we  hope  will  now  be  exhibited,  in  dis- 
regard of  the  unfeeling  agitation  which  seeks  his  life. 
We  hope  there  will  t^  a  merciful  remembrance  of 
his  poor  wife,  plundered  .and  insulted  after  being 
torn  away  from  nis  prison,  and  of  his  yoling  children, 
whose  prospects  in  life  have  been  so  terribly  blighted. 

Impelled  by  the  feelings  of  our  nature — which  ars 
ever  excited  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  brave  and  the 
good,  which  have  in  all  ages  characterized  our  sex. 
whicn  moved  the  Marys  to  be  the  last  at  the  cross  and 
the  first  at  the  graye— we  earnestly  beseech  your 
Excellency  to  exercise,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Daris,  all 
Executive  clemency. 

Grant  our  petition,  and,  besides  finding  in  your 
own  breast  the  reward  which  attends  every  virtuous 
deed,  we  sincerely  believe  that  you  may  expect  iB> 
crease  of  your  own  renown,  and  of  the  honorable 
character  which  forms  the  strength  of  your  eonntnr. 
For  ourselves  we  will  say,  we  will  hold  in  gratetol 
remembrance  this  act  of  generosity  to  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  will  teach  our  children  **  to  rise  up  and 
call  you  blessed." 

SPAIN,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.  Queen,  Isa- 
bella II.,  bom  October  10, 1830 ;  sneoeeded  her 
father  on  September  29,  1838.  Heir  apparent, 
Alfonso,  Pnnce  of  Asturias,  bom  NovembOT 
28,  1857.  The  area  of  Spain  (indnsive  of  the 
Balearic  and  Canary  Islands)  is  182,758  sqnare 
roUes.  The  population  rtnclnsive  of  the  above 
islands  and  of  the  Spanisn  population  in  Tetnan, 
on  the  coast  of  Africa)  was  estimated,  in  1854^ 
at  10,301,851.  The  Spanish  dominions  in 
America  contain  1,032,062  inhabitants;  those 
in  Asia  and  Ooeanica,  2,679,500 ;  those  m  Afri- 
ca, 17,071.  In  the  "Budget"  of  the  financial 
year  1865  (July  1st)  to  1866  the  expenditures 
were  estimated  at  2,747,832,370  reals :  the  or- 
dinary receipts  at  2,186,983,380,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary receipts  at  662,376,960  reals.*  The 
public  debt^  on  March  1,  1866,  amounted  to 
16,392,747,190  reals.    The  army  numbered,  in 

1863,  234,261  men.    The  navy,  at  the  close  of 

1864,  consisted  of  118  armed  vessels,  of  1,298 
cannon. 

The  imports,  in  1862,  were  valued  at  1,679,- 
312,703,  and  the  exports  at  1,110,582,270  reals. 

The  merchant  navy,  in  1863,  consisted  of 
4,869  vessds,  carrying  a  burden  of  396,270 
tons. 

Minister  of  the  tJnited  States  in  Madrid,  John 
P.  Hale,  appointed  in  1865 ;  Spanish  minister 
in  Washington,  Gabrid  Garcia  y  Tassara,  ap- 
pointed in  1865. 

*  One  hundred  reals  are  equal  to  |4^ 
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The  moyement  of  ahippiDg,  in  1862,  was  as 
follows: 


FLAG. 

YcMdB. 

Toni. 

V«nliL 

Tons. 

BpAiilsh.  .......... 

6,280 
5,504 

567,758 
1,086,400 

4,817 
4,811 

609,809 
948,771 

I^reigQ 

Total 

10,784 
68,070 

1,044,158 
2,900,250 

9,128 
50,071 

1,468,070 
2,767,404 

Coasting  tndo 

The  Cortes,  which  had  heen  opened  in  De- 
cember, 1864,  adopted  (March,  1865)  a  new 
law  abolishing  the  seizure  of  journals,  and 
the  necessity  of  naming  a  responsible  editor, 
and  of  furnishing  caution  money.  Though 
less  stringent  than  its  predecessor,  the  new 
law  did  not  satisfy  the  Liberal  party,  and  a 
protest  against  it  was  signed  by  the  editors  of 
twenty-two  Madrid  journals.  A  proposal  for 
electoral  reform,  brought  forward  with  the  ob- 
ject of  terminatiog  the  withdrawal  of  the  Pro- 
gressists from  political  action,  was  opposed  by 
the  Government,  and  rejected  by  160  against 
105  votes. 

On  February  20th  Marshal  N*arvaez  read  a 
bill,  drawn  up  at  the  instance  of  the  Queen,  and 
offering  the  immense  property  forming  the  royal 
patrimony,  with  the  exception  of  the  royal 
residences  and  the  estates  entailed  upon  the 
crown  of  Spain,  for  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation.  The  bill  provides  that  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  proceeds  go  to  the  public  treasury, 
and  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  the  royal  treasury, 
the  purchase  money  of  these  estates  being  pay- 
able in  four  instalments.  The  bill  was  received 
with  enthusiasm,  and  the  Chamber  unani- 
mously agreed  to  a  proposal  for  an  address  ex- 
pressive of  gratitude  to  the  Queen.  A  commit- 
tee was  formed  to  draw  up  the  address  imme- 
diately. The  sale  was  estimated  to  produce 
600,000,000  reals.  The  whole  Cliamber,  ac- 
companied by  the  committee,  went  to  the  place 
to  present  the  address  to  the  Queen,  expressing 
the  gratitude  of  the  country  for  the  proposed 
sale  of  the  royal  property. 

From  April  8th  to  10th,  Madrid  was  in  estate 
of  ^eat  excitement.  A  demonstration  of  the 
students  of  the  University,  who  intended  to 
serenade  the  rector  whom  the  Government  had 
dismissed,  called  forth  an  interference  of  troops, 
who  killed  and  wounded  a  number  of  persons. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Madrid  newspapers, 
viz.,  the  "Iberia,"  "Nacion,"  "Bolsa."  "Dem- 
ocracia,"  "Discusion,"  "Razon,"  "Espanola," 
"Reino,"  "Patria,"  "  Contemporaneo,"  and 
"Novedades,"  described  the  events  in  colors 
most  unfavorable  to  the  Government,  maintain- 
ing that  the  disturbance  was  altogether  the 
work  of  agents  ^ovocaUurs  to  gain  political 
capital  for  the  ministry.  The  ms^ority  of  the 
Cortes,  being  adherents  of  the  ministry,  did  not, 
however,  hold  the  latter  responsible  tor  blood- 
shed. 

In  June  a  military  conspiracy  was  discovered 
at  Valencia.    The  authors  of  the  plot  were  the  " 
colonel  and  officers  of  the  regiment  of  Barce- 


lona, ^iTsoned  in  the  town.  In-  the  night  of 
the  9tii  the  captain-general  of  the  province  of 
Valencia,  whose  suspicions  had  been  raised  for 
some  days,  surprised  at  midnight  the  colonel, 
some  officers,  and  several  sergeants  of  the  Bour- 
bon regiment,  assembled  together  at  the  bar- 
racks, and  had  them  arrested.  In  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  it  was  explained  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  that  information  had  been  received 
from  various  quarters  that  Gen.  Prim  had  in- 
tended to  head  the  insurrection,  and  that  there- 
fore he  had  been  ordered  by  the  Government 
to  return  to  Spain. 

On  June  19th  Marshal  Narvaez  tendered  his 
resignation  as  President  of  the  Council,  and  on 
June  21st  &  new  ministry  was  formed,  oom- 

Sosed  as  follows:  President  of  Council  and 
[inister  of  War,  Marshal  O'Donnell ;  Foreign 
Afiau^  Seftor  Bermudez  Castro ;  Interior,  8e- 
nor  Posada  Herrena;  Public  Works,  Sefior 
Armyo ;  Colonies,  Senor  Canovas ;  Marine, 
Sefior  Zavala;  Fmance,  Selior  Alonso  Marti- 
nez; Justice,  Sefior  Fernando  Calderon  Collan- 
tes.  On  June  23d  Marshal  O'Donndl  delivered 
a  speech  in  the  Cortes,  defining  the  policy  of 
his  administration.  The  Government,  he  said, 
had  decided  upon  recognizing  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  in  preserving  amicable  relations  with 
foreign  powers.  With  regard  to  tlie  home  policy, 
Marshal  O^Donnell  announced  the  general  am- 
nesty for  oflfences  against  the  printing  law,  and 
stated  that  the  ministry  would  shortly  bring  for- 
ward an  electoral  law,  diminishing  the  quali- 
fication for  the  suflOrage,  and  establishing  elec- 
tions by  provinces,  according  to  the  law  of  1887, 
and  also  a  new  and  very  liberal  printing  law.  Tlio 
rector  and  professors  of  the  Madrid  University, 
who  were  dismissed  some  time  ago,  would  be 
restored  to  their  posts.  The  electoral  law  pro- 
posed by  the  Government  was  adopted  by  both 
Chambers ;  in  the  House  of  Deputies  by  171 
votes  against  27.  The  new  law  lowers  the 
electoral  franchise  so  as  nearly  to  quadruple 
the  number  of  electors,  particularly  in  uie 
great  cities.  The  total  number  of  electors  ac- 
cording to  the  new  law  is  about  800,000;  in 
the  cify  of  Madrid,  85,000.  The  clergy  have 
about  40,000  votes. 

A  new  election  of  a  Chamber  of  Deputies 
took  place  in  November.  The  mtgority  of  tlie 
Progressist  party  and  of  the  Democrats  a^n 
decided  to  take  no  part  in  the  election.  The 
only  notable  exception  among  the  leaders  was 
Sefior  Madoz,  who  presented  himself  as  candi- 
date at  Barcelona,  and  was  elected.  Alto- 
gether about  217,000  voted  at  the  election. 
Of  the  successful  candidates,  4  belong  to  the 
Progressistas;  20  to  the  "  Neo-Catholics"  (Ul- 
tramontanes.  Absolutists) ;  80  to  the  *^  Mode- 
rados"  (of  whom  Narvaez  is  the  chief);  the 
others  (about  800)  to  the  "  Liberal  Union"  (Min- 
isterialparty). 

The  Progressistas  defined  their  position  by  a 
manifesto  issued  on  November  26th,  in  which 
they  demanded  the  following  reforms :  Individ- 
ual civil  and  religiomi  liberty ;  great  reductions 
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in  the  public  expenditure ;  the  abolition  of  the 
united  duties  and  the  reform  of  the  customs 
tariff;  decentralization  and  independence  for 
the  municipalities  and  provinces ;  equality  be- 
fore the  law ;  the  modification  of  the  conscrip- 
tion laws ;  the  extension  of  laws  prevailing  m 
Spain  to  Spanish  t>ossessions  beyond  the  seas; 
liberty  of  the  press  and  liberty  of  conscience ; 
the  complete  secularization  of  education ;  and 
the  constitution  of  1856  as  the  basis  for  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  which  would  command 
approval  at  home  and  esteem  abroad.  Gen. 
Espartero  (now  in  his  75th  year)  gave  his  ad- 
hesion to  this  manifesto,  emphatically  declar- 
ing: "The  committee  may  know  that  it  can 
count  upon  my  anp  and  my  heart  to  defend 
these  worthies  and  the  constitutional  throne." 
A  part  of  the  Progressist  party  were  reported 
to  be  favorable  to  a  change  of  the  dynasty,  and  a 
union  of  Spain  and  Portugal  into  a  new  King- 
dom of  "  Iberia,"  under  the  King  of  Portugal. 
This  question  was,  together  with  other  points  of 
difference,  the  subject  of  a  violent  controversy 
between  two  Progressist  papers,  the  Iberia  and 
the  Soherania  Naeionaly  the  Iberia  declaring 
that  it  desired  the  realization  of  its  principles, 
whoever  might  be  the  reigning  monarch,  and 
accusing  the  Soberania  of  wishing,  before  any 
thing  else,  to  change  the  dynasty. 

On  September  22d  disturbances  took  place 
at  Saragossa,  originating  in  the  refusal  of  the 
peasants  to  pay  the  octroi  •upon  provisions  en- 
tering the  city,  demanding  first  the  reduction 
of  the  tax,  and  subsequenUy,  its  total  abolition. 
The  demonstration  became  more  serious  on 
October  2d  and  8d.  On  the  latter  of  these 
days,  the  Oaptain-General  of  Valencia,  Don 
Juan  Zapatero,  ordered  the  troops  to  fire  upon 
the  rioters,  when  order  was  reestablished.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  from  the  Progressist  com- 
mittee, six  of  the  people  were  killed,  and  eigh- 
teen wounded.  The  disturbances  were  once 
more  renewed  on  October  6th,  but  again  speedi- 
ly suppressed. 

In  December  a  new  democratic  and  military 
conspiracy  was  discovere<l  in  Malaga,  but  the 
Government  succeeded  in  preventing  an  out- 
break. 

In  January,  1865,  the  ministry  of  Narvaez 
proposed  to  the  Oortes  the  abandonment  of  the 

Possession  of  San  Domingo.  The  bill  intro- 
uced  by  the  Government  was  adopted  in  both 
houses,  in  the  Senate  by  93  votes  against  89,  in 
the  House  of  Deputies  by  155  against  68;  and 
in  May  a  royal  decree  announced  the  abandon- 
ment.   (See  San  Domingo.) 

The  war  with  Peru  was  terminated  in  Jan- 
uary, but  followed  in  September  by  another 
against  Chili,  which  in  January,  1866,  was  again 
joined  by  Peru.  (See  Cnm  and  Peru.)  In 
November  (1865),  the  Spanish  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  addressed  a  circular  note  to  the 
representatives  of  Spain  at  foreign  courts,  rel- 
ative to  the  war  with  Chili,  approving  the  con- 
duct  of  Admiral  Pareja,  and  stating  that  the  * 
reply  of  the  Chilian  Gfovemment  to  the  over- 


tures of  the  Spanish  admiral  precluded  the  pos- 
ibility  of  any  further  negotiations,  even  under 
the  mediation  of  the  diplomatic  body  at  Vd- 
paraiso.  The  note  renews  the  assurance  thai 
Spain  does  not  aspire  to  the  oonquest  of  the 
South  American  republics,  but  declares  that 
she  will  not  permit  her  dignity  to  be  outraged 
without  exacting  satisfaction. 

The  relations  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States  continued  to  be  of  a  friendly  character. 
On  receiving  the  news  of  the  asaaseination  of 
President  Lmcoln,  the  Council  of  Ministers  de- 
cided upon  expressing  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment the  feeling  of  horror  produced  in 
Spain  by  this  event  and  the  attempt  upon  the 
life  of  Mr.  Seward.  Similar  resolutions  were 
unanimously  passed  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Deputies. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  Spain,  in  1865,  was  the  recognition  of 
the  Kmgdom  of  Italy.  Marshal  O'Donndl, 
when  assuming  the  presidency  of  the  ministrr, 
announced  the  recognition  of  Italy  as  a  chief 
point  in  his  programme.  Nearly  all  the  bishc^ 
mcluding  Father  Claret  (Bishop  of  Tr^anap- 
olis  in  partibus),  the  confessor  of  the  Queen, 
entered  a  solemn  protest  against  this  measure, 
and  Cardinal  Puente,  Archbishop  of  Burgos, 
resigned  his  office  as  ecclesiastical  preceptor  of 
the  Prince  of  Asturias.  The  Government 
however,  remained  firm,  appointed  a  Spanish 
minister  to  Florence,  and  recdved  an  Italian 
minister  at  Madrid.  The  protests  of  some  of 
the  bishops  were  referred  by  the  Goveniinent 
to  the  Council  of  State. 

On  December  27th  the  Queen  opened  in  per- 
son the  new  Cortes.  She  announced  the  ooni- 
mencement  of  hostilities  between  Chili  and 
Spain,  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  recogniziDg 
iiie  independence  of  San  Salvador,  and  the  rec- 
ognition of  Italy.  Beferring  to  the  finandal 
difficulties,  the  Queen  spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
increasing  certain  taxes,  and  reducing  the  ex- 
penditures, in  order  to  balance  the  expenditures 
with  the  revenue.  Bills  would  also  be  kid 
before  the  Cortes,  tending  to  promote  mxmid- 
pal  liberty,  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  slave 
trade  in  the  Antilles. 

SUEZ,  Canal  or.*  On  August  15,  1865,  a 
boat  laden  with  coal  passed  tluough  the  ship- 
canal  of  Suez  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Red  Sea,  thus,  for  the  first  time,  opening  com- 
munication between  the  two  seas.  The  canal 
thus  opened  is  the  small,  or  fir^h-water  one, 
and  as  yet  small  boats  drawing  less  than  six 
feet,  can  pass.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  in  1865, 
M.  de  Lesseps  stated  that  the  company  had  still 
an  available  capital  of  180,000,000  francs;  that 
the  small  canal,  for  navigation,  would  even  next 
year  have  an  amount  of  traffic  lucrative  to  the 
company,  and  useful  to  commerce.  The  Grand 
Canal,  he  said,  would  be  terminated  in  1868. 


*  See  AsvTJAL  CroLOPiEDiA  for  18C4,  p.  S ;  and  A^nrvAi 
Cyclop jn)L&  for  ISfiS,  pp.  S2<S,  827. 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  progress 
of  the  works  of  the  Suez  Oanal  np  to  the  end 
of  1866,  made  by  3kfr.  Lange : 

The  western  jetty  at  Port  Said  has  adyanced  con- 
siderably, and  now  forms  part  of  the  isolated  island, 
thaa  forming  an  uninterrupted  pier  of  4,800  feet  long, 
with  a  depth  of  from  nine  to  sixteen  feet,  the  resmt 
of  dredging  operations.  The  number  of  vessels 
which  hare  discharged  their  cargoes  at  this  new  town 
of  Port  Said,  five  years  aeo  a  blank  and  dismal  waste, 
is  2,087.  This  includes  all  the  vessels  registered  up 
to  the  1st  of  July,  1865,  and  their  cargoes  being 
chiefly  materials  and  prorisions  for  canying  out  this 
great  work,  it  will  be  readily  seen  with  what  unabat- 
ed vi^or  it  is  being  pushed  forward.  All  along  the 
maritime  canal  the  greatest  activity  prevails.  Nor 
are  the  accessory  fresh-water  canals,  meanwhile, 
neglected.  At  the  end  of  December  80.000  £g3rptian 
workmen  were  busy  excavating  the  line  of  fresh- 
water canal  between  Bulbeis  and  Abassie.  I  ought 
to  mention  that  this  portion  of  the  work  is  being 
completed  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  company's  ennneers.  In  clearing 
away  the  heaps  of  earth  beneath  which  the  rooks  of 
Chalouf,  in  the  Desert,  have  been  buried  for  ages,  our 
men  discovered  a  quantity  of  marine  shells.  Remains 
of  fish,  and  more  particularly  of  the  shark  tribe, 
hare  also  been  brought  to  light.  These  highly  inter- 
esting specimens  have  been  carefully  collected,  and 
may  materially  aid  geolosists  in  determining  the 
phases  in  the  formation  of  the  isthmus  between  the 
two  seas.  It  is  generally  known  that  a  passage  be- 
tween them  has  been  effected,  and  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Canal  Company  to  throw  it  open  to 
the  commerce  of  all  nations.  Of  course,  u>r  the 
present,  and  until  we  have  obtained  a  depth  of  twen- 
ty-six feet,  and  a  width  proportinate  to  that  depth, 
only  the  smaller  class  of  vessels  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opening,  and  the  Mediterranean 
fwrts  may  find  their  commercial  geoKrapbioal  posi- 
tions Buadenly  changed,  and  brought  almost  iace 
to  fftce  with  countries  now  the  most  remote  &om 
them. 

SWEDEN  and  NORWAY,  two  kmgdoms 
in  Northern  Enrope,  nnited  nnder  one  king. 
Present  King,  Charles  XV.,  horn  May  8,  1826; 
sncoeeded  his  father  on  July  8,  1859.  Area  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  292,440  square  miles. 
Population  of  Sweden,  in  1663,  2,864,122 ;  of 
Norway,  in  1855,  1,490,047.  The  budget  for 
the  financial  period  from  January  1, 1864,  to 
Decemher  81,  1866,  estimates  the  ordinary  an- 
nual revenue  at  82,909,500  riz  dollars;  the  ex- 
traordinary revenue  at  85,558,860;  ordinary 
expenditures,  81,250,000;  extraordinary,  85,- 
704^686.  The  public  debt  of  Sweden,  on  De- 
cember 81,  1863,  amounted  to  52,186,680  rix 
dollars.  In  the  Norwegian  budget  for  the  pe- 
riod from  April  1,  1868,  to  March  81, 1866,  the 
annual  revenue  and  expenditures  are  fixed  at 
4,770,000  (Norwegian)  dollars  each.  The  pub- 
lic debt  was,  in  1859,  7,651,800  dollars.  The 
Swedish  army  consists  of  124,807  men;  and 
that  of  Norway  of  85.115  (inclusive  of  15,604 
landwehr). 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  was,  in 
1868,  as  follows:  Sweden,  imports,  96,627,000 
rix  doUars;  exports,  92,524,000.  Norway,  im- 
ports, 19,854,000;  exports,  14,947,000  dol- 
lars. 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  the  same  year 
was  as  follows : 
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The  Swedish  merchant  navy,  in  1863,  con- 
sisted of  8,236  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  burden 
of  86,404  lasts;  and  that  of  Norway  of  6,621 
vessels,  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  801,778  lasts. 

The  year  1865  is  memorable  in  the  history 
of  Sweden,  on  account  of  the  radical  change 
efiected  in  the  Swedish  Constitution.  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  Constitution,  the  Diet  consisted 
of  four  Chambers  or  Estates,  namely,  those  of 
Nobles,  of  the  Clergy,  of  Citizens  (Burghers),  and 
of  Peasants.  The  chief  provisions  of  tlie  new 
reform  bill  introduced  by  the  Government  are 
the  following : 

"  The  Rigsdag  is  in  future  to  consist  of  two 
Chambers  only,  which  are  to  meet  every  year 
on  the  15th  of  January,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
solved until  after  they  have  sat  four  months. 
When  the  Parliament  is  dissolved,  another 
must  be  convoked  within  a  period  of  three 
months  after  such  dissolution.  The  members 
of  the  first  Chamber  are  elected  for  nine  years, 
and  are  119  in  number,  or  in  the  proportion  of 
one  member  for  every  30,000  inhabitants. 
Their  qualifications  are  a  minimum  age  of 
thirty  years,  and  a  landed  estate  of  80,000 
rix  dollars,  or  an  income  of  4,000  rix  dollars. 
They  are  to  receive  no  pay.  The  members  of 
the  second  Chamber  are  elected  for  three  yeai*8, 
and  are  divided  into  town  and  country  depu- 
ties, of  whom  the  former  are  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  every  10,000  of  the  population,  and 
the  latter  in  that  of  one  to  every  40,000. 
There  will  thus  be  50  of  the  former  and  180  of 
the  latter.  These  members  are  to  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  1,200  rix  dollars  for  the  ordinary 
session,  and  10  rix  dollars  a  day  for  the  extraor- 
dinary ones.  A  bill  which  is  not  passed  in 
both  houses  may  not  again  be  brought  forward 
in  the  same  session,  and  if  the  budget  is  re- 
jected in  either  house  the  votes  of  the  two 
houses  together  are  to  be  taken,  and  the  m^or- 
ity  la  to  decide.  A  superintendent  and  a  dep- 
uty superintendent  of  the  judges  and  officials 
are  to  be  elected  by  the  Parliament,  and  also, 
every  three  years,  six  learned  men  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  proper  employment  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  The  pmileges  of  the  no- 
bility and  clergy  are  maintained^  and  cannot  be 
altered  without  the  consent  of  tnose  classes. "^ 

The  Chambers  of  Peasants  and  Citizens  pass- 
ed the  biU  on  December  4th.  In  the  Chamber 
of  Nobles  a  determined  opposition  was  made 
to  it,  but  chiefly  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
Government,  it  was,  on  December  7th,  passed 
by  861  against  294  votes.  On  December  8th 
the  Chamber  of  Clergy  unanimously  adopted 
it.  Hie  adoption  of  the  bill  was  received  with 
demonstrations  of  great  joy  both  in  Sweden 
and  Norway. 
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SWIFT,  brevet  Brig.-Gen.  Joseph  Gakdinek, 
im  American  generd,  and  civil  and  military 
engineer,  born  in  Nantucket,  Mass.,  December 
31, 1783 ;  died  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  July  23, 1865. 
Gen.  Swift  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Foster  Swift, 
ft  surgeon  in  the  army,  who  died  at  Now  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  in  1835.  He  entered  the  army  as 
a  cadet  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1800,  and  two 
years  later  became  the  first  graduate  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  He  was  then 
appointed  second  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  corps 
of  military  engineers,  and  in  1807,  having  at- 
tained the  rank  of  captain  of  engineers,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  West  Point 
In  February,  1812,  he  was  chosen  military  agent 
for  Fort  Johnson,  and  succeeded  to  the  rank  of 
colonel  and  principal  engineer  the  following 
summer.  In  1812-'13  he  was  chief  engineer  in 
planning  the  defences  of  New  York  harbor, 
and  of  3ie  army  in  the  campaign  of  1813  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  February  19, 1814,  he  was 
brevetted  brigadier-General  for  "  meritorious 
services,"  and  appointed  Superintendent  of  the 
Military  Academy  November  16,  1814,  holding 
that  position  only  to  the  following  January. 
He  resigned  November  12,  1818,  and  held  the 
appointment  of  U.  S.  Surveyor  of  the  port  of 
New  York  from  that  year  to  1827.  From  1829 
to  1846  he  was  a  dvil  enMeer  in  the  United 
States  service,  superintending  the  harbor  im- 
provements on  the  lakes,  and  removed  to  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  In  the 
winter  of  1880-'31  he  constructed  the  railroad 
from  New  Orleans  to  Lake  Pontchartrain, 
through  an  almost  impenetrable  swamp,  sus- 
ceptible of  neither  drdning  nor  piling,  being,  it 
is  believed,  the  first  railroad  in  uie  United 
States  provided  with  an  iron  T  rail.  In  1838 
Gen.  Swift  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Harlem 
Railroad  in  New  York,  and  in  1841  was  honored 
by  President  Harrison  with  a  mission  to  the 
British  Provinces,  with  reference  to  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain.  In  1851  and  1852, 
with  his  son,  McRay  Swift,  he  made  the  tour 
of  Europe.  He  has  contributed  many  valuable 
papers  to  scientific  journals  on  the  exact  and 
natural  sciences  and  their  practical  appli- 
cations. 

SWINE,  Disease  of  (Trichinosis  or  Tri- 
cniNiAsis),  a  disease  produced  in  swine  by  a 
parasite  which  infests  their  muscular  tissues, 
and  which  mav  produce  in  the  human  subject 
who  has  partaken^of  tJie  diseased  flesh  serious 
disease,  and  in  some  cases  death.  This  parasite, 
Trichina  spircklis,  is  not  the  only  one  which  in- 
fests the  intestines  or  flesh  of  the  swine.  The 
measles  in  pork  are  produced  by  the  presence 
of  the  Tcmia  solium  or  tape- worm  in  its  en- 
cysted stage.  This  measly  pork  being  eaten  by 
man,  the  encysted  scolex  or  head  set  free  at- 
taches itself  to  the  human  intestines,  and  de- 
velopes  into  that  terrible  pest,  the  tape- worm. 
Join  ts  or  sections  of  this  passing  from  the  bowels 
are  eaten  by  swine,  and  thus  reproduce  the  par- 
asite. 

The  Trichina  spiralis  docs  not  belong  to  this 


highly  organized  and  complex  order  of  cestcndea 
or  encysted  worms,  but  to  the  lower  and  sim- 
pler order  Nematoidea  or  round  worms,  of 
which  the  ascaridee  or  pin-worms,  and  the 
oxyurides,  are  familiar  examples.  Trichinou 
pork  contains  the  young  worms  either  fi-ee  or 
coiled  up  and  enclosed  m  capsules  within  the 
muscular  tissue,  according  to  the  length  of  time 
they  have  remained  there.  In  shape  they  re- 
semble the  adult,  but  are  smaller  and  sexudly 
immature.  Unless  previously  deectroyed  hj 
cooking  or  other  process,  when  the  muscle  con- 
taining  the  encysted  worms  is  eaten,  they  pas 
the  stomach  uninjured  and  escape  from  their 
capsules  if  encysted  by  the  digestion  of  the  cjst 
In  the  intestinal  canal  they  grow  rapidly,  and 
become  mature  in  a  few  days.  ImpregnatioD 
immediately  follows,  and  the  young  begin  to 
leave  the  female  within  a  week,  in  the  form  of 
minute  transparent  worms.  They  may  con- 
tinue to  escape  for  weeks,  and  in  immense  num- 
bers. They  bore  at  once  into  the  intestiiud 
cells,  and  penetrate  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
muscular  system.  They  feed  upon  the  mnscn- 
lar  tissue,  and  after  an  indefinite  period  coil 
themselves  up  and  are  enclosed  in  a  sac,  which 
in  time  becomes  cretaceous.  In  this  quiescent 
stage  they  may  remain  alive  for  years,  and  after 
the  death  of  their  host  may  become  mature  in 
turn  by  entering  the  intestinal  canal  of  some 
other  animal. 

The  symptoms  caused  by  their  presence  voiy 
according  to  the  number  eaten  and  the  stage  of 
development.  At  first  nausea,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  intestinal  irritation.  Afterwards  debility, 
fever,  oedema  of  the  face,  movements  of  limhs 
pain,  and  sensitiveness  of  muscles  on  pres- 
sure. Lastly,  great  inflammation  of  intestines, 
with  bloody  stools,  increased  muscular  pains, 
partial  paralysis  of  muscles  of  deglntitioD, 
speech,  and  respiration,  and^  finally  death  from 
exhaustion.  K  only  a  small  quantity  of  the 
trichinous  pork  be  eaten,  the  symptoms  will  be 
mild,  and  in  all  cases  they  will  diasippear  when 
the  worms  have  become  quiescent  or  encysted 
in  the  muscular  tissue. 

The  capsule,  sac,  or  cyst,  which  endoses  the 
trichina  in  the  muscle,  varies  in  size.  The 
largest  are  about  ^^th  of  an  inch  long  and  yh^ 
of  an  inch  broad ;  it  t^;>ers  at  each  end,  and  is 
usually,  though  not  always,  prolonged  at  each 
extremity  into  a  very  tine  thread-like  append- 
age. The  fully  developed  trichina  is  a  Tound 
worm  ^th  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  -A^th  of 
an  inch  m  thickness,  and  is  usually  found  oofled 
upon  itsel£  The  young,  which  penetrate  the 
intestines  and  seek  their  feeding-ground  in  the 
muscles,  are  much  smaller,  but  very  active. 
The  number  of  these  animals  is  sometimes 
astonishing.  In  a  cubic  inch  of  ham  the  num- 
ber has  been  estimated  at  85,000.  We  give 
below  (Fig.  1)  a  section  of  muscular  tissae  with 
trichinsd  cncapsuled,  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye; 
and  (Fig.  2)  a  portion  of  the  same  with  the  en- 
capsuled  trichinae  magnified  fifty  diameters. 

The  female  brings  forth  from  sixty  to  one 
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Figure  6  represents  them  elaborating  their 
capsules,  also  magnified  fifty  diameters.    They 


FigS 


hundred  live  trichinaj,  and  the  process  is  re- 
peated twice  or  three  times  during  the  lifetime 


Figl- 


of  these  trichimB,  a  period  prohably  of  from 
two  to  three  weeks.  It  is  said  by  careful  ob- 
servers that  the  female  worm  gives  birth  to 
from  two  to  three  hundred  young.  The  parent 
parasites  never  leave  the  stomach  and  aliment- 
ary canal.  Fig.  8  represents  the  full-grown 
male  and  female  trichin©,  magnified  two  hun- 
dred diameters. 


Ftg.Z  ^ 


1.  Full-grown  male  trichinsQ.  2.  Full-grown 
female,  in  the  act  of  extruding  the  young  alke 
— ^magnified  two  hundred  diameters. 

Figure  4  represents  the  trichinsQ  in  a  free  state, 
magnified  fifty  diameters. 


Fig4. 


avoid  the  brain,  lungs,  and  liver,  and  in  only  a 
single  Instance  has  one  been  found  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heart.  Their  perforation  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  often  gives  rise  to  acute 
diarrhoea  and  dysenteric  symptoms,  and  where 
they  attack  the  serous  memoranes  lining  tiie 
abdominal  walls,  symptoms  of  peritonitis  are 
added.  This  infiammation  of  the  serous  mem- 
brane, if  it  does  not  prove  fatal,  leaves  the  intes- 
tines firmly  glued  together.  The  muscles  of 
the  chest  and  anterior  portion  of  the  neck,  and 
those  of  the  back  and  extremities,  are  those  in 
which  they  seem  to  find  their  most  congenial 
resting-place.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
children  suffer  much  less  than  adults  from  the 
incursions  of  these  parasites,  and  in  their  case 
they  seldom  prove  fatal,  while  among  adults 
from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
those  attacked  die.  The  muscles  upon  which 
this  animal  has  fed  become  useless  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  ultimate  fibres  which  are 
destroyed.  "When  it  is  remembered  that  a  single 
ounce  of  fiesh  may  contain  trichinse  enough  to 
produce  in  eight  days  8,000,000  young,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  entire  substance  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  should  be  sometimes  found 
consumed. 

The  histoiy  of  the  discovery  of  this  parasite 
is  interesting  as  exhibiting  the  carefulness  and 
thoroughness  of  scientific  research.  About  the 
year  1882  several  English  physicians  noticed  in 
lean  flesh  a  minute  yellowish  white  granule, 
which  is  the  adventitious  shell  enclosing  the 
worm.  These  Hilton,  an  English  anatomist, 
supposed  to  be  animals ;  but  the  zoologist  Owen 
was  the  first  who  described  and  named  the 
worm  \\&^i— Trichina  spiralis.  This  was  in 
1835.  Precisely  as  the  yolk  and  white  of  a 
hen's  Qgg  are  not  visible  through  the  shell 
which  contains  them,  so  with  the  trichinae.  It 
is  frequently  from  one-third  to  one-half  a  line 
long,  measured  when  its  body  is  uncoiled ;  but, 
from  its  transparency,  it  cannot  with  the  naked 
eye  be  recognized  as  having  the  structure  of  an 
animd.  This,  however,  can  readily  be  seen 
under  a  lens  of  fifty  or  sixty  diameters.  A 
number  of  observers  have  found  this  animal  in 
the  persons  of  natives  of  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  and  Kortn  America.  The 
diseases  it  occasions,  and  the  deaths  owing  to 
its  presence  in  the  fiesh  of  human  beings,  h.ave 
for  years  engaged  the  attention  of  the  medicjil 
men  of  Germany,  and  have  at  several  periods 
alai'uied  the  people  of  that  counti'y.  The  epi- 
demic of  this  disease  which  recently  occurred 
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in  HedereiebeQ  is  eimilar  to  several  epidemics,  or 
groaps  of  cases  of  the  disease,  which  have  oc- 
curred since  the  year  1859.  They  arise  from 
the  penetration  into,  and  lodgment  in,  yarions 
parts  of  the  living  human  body,  particularly 
the  muscles,  of  the  young  trichinas. 

The  history  of  the  investigations  of  the  last 
ten  years,  of  the  life  of  the  animaL  and  the  char- 
acteristics of  its  career,  comprises  the  accounts  of 
a  number  of  observers  who  undertook  to  ascer- 
tain both  its  natural  history  and  the  conse- 
quences of  its  becoming  an  inmate  of  the  hu- 
man body.  In  1860  Prof.  Virchow,  of  Berlin, 
conducted  a  series  of  experiments  with  the 
trichinso  (consisting  of  feeding  the  meat  which 
contained  them  to  certain  animals,  under  care- 
ful  observation),  by  which  he  acquired  all  that 
we  know  of  the  mode  and  conseqqences  of 
their  introduction  into  the  living  body.  The 
infestation  of  the  human  body  has  as  yet  only 
been  found  to  occur  fh>m  eating  the  flesh  of  the 
pig.  But  the  trichinsB  have  been  found  in  other 
animals  usuaUy  regarded  as  strictly  herbivorous, 
as  moles,  etc.  Special  investigations  have, 
however,  proved  that  these  animals  consume 
smaller  animals,  as  field-mice,  ground-worms, 
etc.,  and  hence  are  flesh-eaters — being  in  this 
respect  like  rats,  mice,  etc.  Other  animals, 
such  as  rabbits,  may  be  infested  by  feeding 
them  the  flesh  containing  trichinae,  but  never- 
theless the  only  flesh  man  consumes  which  con- 
tains the  trichina>,  in  the  order  of  nature,  is 
that  of  the  pig. 

In  the  year  1868  there  was  a  wide- spread 
fear,  derived  from  the  opinion  of  various  writ- 
ers, that  the  meat  of  plant-feeding  animals  may 
contain  the  trichinsB,  and  the  authorities  of 
Merse  announced  that  beef  was  not  exempt 
from  trichincB,  but  as  yet  it  is  doubtM  if  trtchi- 
ncB  June  eter  bsen  ohBerved  in  betf;  and  even  ii^ 
as  supposed,  the  trichinse  disease  was  contracted 
from  eating  it,  if  it  was  obtained  from  the  same 
butcher  who  sold  pork  containing  trichinae,  it 
must  be  ascertaineo  whether  tiie  beef  had  not 
become  infested  by  lying  in  contact  with  the 
pork.  So  far  as  scientific  investigation  teaches 
us,  neither  in  beef  nor  mutton  have  trichince 
been  found. 

From  the  fact  that  smaD,  round  worms,  sim- 
ilar to  trichinoe,  exist  in  the  muscles  of  the  eel 
and  frog,  various  authors  have  supposed  them 
to  be  far  more  general  in  their  distribution  than 
Virchow  and  Leuckhardt  assert  The  rain- 
worm was  asserted  by  Laugenbach  to  contain 
trichinae,  and  the  pig  was  supposed  to  become 
infested  from  devouring  these ;  but  careftd  in- 
vestigation showed  that  the  microscopic  worm 
which  infested  the  ground-worm  was  that  long 
known  as  Acaris  minutmima.  Again,  Schachte 
has  stated  that  some  vegetables,  and  especially 
the  root  of  the  sugar-beet,  contained  trichina), 
but  although  oxen  fed  upon  bad  beets  have 
sickened  and  died  in  numbers,  the  trichinae 
have  never  been  found  in  their  flesh,  as  before 
Btoted.  "We  repeat  that,  so  far  as  ascertained, 
the  pig's  flesh  is  the  only  flesh  man  consumes 


which  contiuns  trichinae.  How,  then,  does  the 
pig  become  infested?  The  supposition  tiiat 
they  have  their  genesis  in  his  body,  and  are 
not  taken  ^  his  food,  is  totally  inadmissible. 
Kesearches  show  that  there  is  every  probabiK^ 
that  the  pig  neither  derives  the  trichinse  from 
the  animals  nor  vegetables  he  devours,  but 
from  the  fsecal  matters  he  consumes.  Hence, 
it  is  probable  that  at  all  times  particular,  indi- 
vidual pigs  have  been  afiected,  and  that  refose 
matter  from  the  bowels  of  whoever  may  have 
consumed  his  flesh  may  have  been  consumed  by 
other  pigs,  and  the  disease  thus  spread  and  In- 
volved a  large  number  of  people.  Most  of  the 
epidemics  of  trichinae  disease  have  occurred  in 
Saxony,  where  the  pigs  are  fed  in  styes.  It  is 
very  probable  that  pigs  may  infect  pigs,  for  the 
contents  of  the  intestines  of  one  which  contaim 
pregnant  trichinae  may  be  eaten  when  expelled 
by  another  pig.  We  may  consider  it  estab- 
lished, therefore,  that,  in  the  common  course 
of  affairs,  trichinae  can  only  be  found  in  the 
camivora.  For  we  have  seen  that  the  intesti- 
nal trichinae  produce  living  young  which  mi- 
grate into  the  flesh  and  then  attain  th^ir  far- 
ther development  They  cannot  leave  the  meat 
in  any  other  way  than  after  it  has  been  eaten, 
and  this  regular  precession  from  the  in- 
testine into  the  muscles,  and  from  the  muscles 
into  the  intestine,  is  only  possible  in  meat- 
eaters.  This  order  of  the  infestation  may  be 
here  stated  under  three  cardinal  points : 

1.  The  eaten  trichinae  remain  in  the  intes- 
tines unless  expelled  by  purgation,  and  never 
enter  the  muscles. 

2.  They  produce  living  young,  which  ent» 
the  muscles. 

3.  The  young  which  have  entered  the  mus- 
cles grow  there,  but  do  not  multiply. 

The  chances 'of  iiyury  to  the  meat-eater  are 
in  proportion  to  the  number  which  enter  the 
intestines,  and  the  danger  is  in  the  production 
of  young  by  the  intestinal  trichinae. 

Recently,  Dr.  Perry,  a  phyracian  of  Brook- 
lyn, L.  I.,  who  has  been  engaged  for  some 
years  in  sanitary  investigations,  stated  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Health  of  New  York 
that  trichinae  have  been  found  in  the  beef  of 
the  cows  fed  on  swill  at  the  distillery  stablea 
on  Long  Island.  He  states  that  the  pigs  fed  on 
the  swlU  and  kept  in  filthy  styes  are  largely 
trichinous,  and  that  the  rats  which  are  very 
numerous  in  these  stables  and  styes  become 
tilled  with  trichinae ;  the  cows  devour  the  ex- 
cretions of  the  rats  with  the  swill,  and  thn? 
take  the  disease.  This  seems  reasonable,  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that,  though  ordinarily 
graminivorous  animals  are  not  subject  to  the 
disease,  these  swill-fed  cows  may  be  exceptions. 

The  first  cases  of  death  from  trichiniasis,  o( 
which  we  have  positive  proof,  though  doubtless 
thousands  may  have  occurred  before  attention 
was  called  to  it,  took  place  in  1815.  The  his- 
tory of  these  cases  is  curious  and  interesting. 
In  the  summer  of  1868  an  elderly  person  was 
being  operated  on  for  a  tumor  of  the  neck  by  a 
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Grerman  surgeon.  During  the  operation  the 
bared  muscles  were  observed  to  be  abundantly 
supplied  with  the  oharacteristic  shells  or  cysts 
of  triohinaB.  The  patient  related,  in  reply  to  a 
question  whether  he  had  ever  been  very  sick, 
that  in  the  year  1815,  with  the  other  six  mem- 
bers of  a  commission  for  the  inspection  of 
schools,  he  ate  a  meal  of  ham,  saus^e,  cheese, 
etc.,  at  an  inn.  All  who  ate  of  these  provisions 
soon  after  fell  eick  and  died,  except  the  relator 
himself.  Suspicion  fell  upon  the  inn-keeper. 
A  judicial  investigation  was  held,  but  without 
result — ^precisely  as  it  would  be  now  if  we  had 
not  that  knowledge  of  the  trichinsD  we  possess. 
And  in  this  case  the  survivor  might  have  gone 
to  his  death  and  yet  nothing  have  ever  been 
known,  in  his  particular  case,  of  the  infestation 
by  trichin©,  wliich  had  proved  fatal  to  his  six 
associates,  had  it  not  been  for  the  knowledge 
science  had  furnished  many  years  after  that 
fatal  meal  was  eaten. 

In  June,  1861,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ham- 
burg, several  well  persons  having  eaten  ham, 
fell  sick.  Three  of  them  died,  and  others  were 
long  in  a  critical  state.  A  judicial  investigation 
was  held  without  satisfaction.  Ham  poisoning 
was  supposed,  but  long  afterwards  it  was  shown 
that  the  symptoms  and  other  circumstances 
pertaining  to  the  sickness  and  death  of  these 
people,  were  precisely  similar  with  those  sub- 
sequently ascertained  to  be  trichinsB  infestation. 

We  come  now  to  the  occurrence  of  epidem- 
ics of  this  disease.  Zenker  first  observed  such 
an  epidemic  in  and  near  Dresden,  and  showed 
the  trichinaa  found  in  the  ham  and  sausage 
made  from  one  particular  pig.  This  pig  had 
been  butchered  on  a  farm  near  Dresden.  The 
butcher  and  owner  of  the  farm,  and  other  peo- 
ple, had  fallen  sick,  and  a  previously  perfectly 
healthy  servant-girl  had  died.  'In  her  body  an 
abnnd^ce  of  trichinsa  were  found.  With  the 
finding  of  the  trichinffl  in  the  muscles  of  her 
body,  virchow  commenced  a  series  of  experi- 
mental observations.  These  may  be  briefly 
stated.  A  rabbit  fed  with  trichina-flesh  from 
this  girl  died  in  a  month,  and  its  flesh  was  found 
full  of  them.  Some  of  this  flesh  was  given  to 
a  second  rabbit,  which  also  died  in  a  month. 
With  this  meat  three  other  rabbits  were  fed. 
Two  of  these  died  at  the  end  of  thre% weeks, 
and  the  third  in  the  fourth  week.  Lastly,  the 
flesh  of  these  ammals  dead  of  trichinsB  was  fed 
to  another  rabbit.  It  ate  but  very  little,  yet 
died  at  the  end  of  six  weeks.  In  all  of  these 
the  muscles,  after  death,  were  found  filled  with 
trichinsB,  and  even  in  the  smallest  particle  of 
the  meat  several  were  found.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  trichinos  had  never  been  found  in 
these  animals  unless  they  had  been  previously 
fe<l  with  the  trichina&-containing  meat.  Their 
living  flesh  was  examined  before  they  were  fed, 
and  no  trichinae  were  found  in  them ;  yet  a  few 
weeks  after  they  were  fed  with  the  meat,  the 
muscles  of  the  same  animals  were  found  filled 
with  trichinae. 

In  the  district  of  Magdeburg  the  cases  of  this 


disease  spread  over  a  period  of  four  years.  Since 
the  year  1859,  a  whole  series  of  epidemics 
of  this  disease  have  been  observed.  They  oc- 
curred at  Plauen,  Calbe-on-Saale,  Quedlinburg, 
Burg  near  Magdeburg,  Weimar,  and  Hettstadt 
near  Eisleben,  and  other  places. 

In  1861  a  woman  was  admitted  to  the  Altona 
hospital  with  a  cancer  of  the  breast  of  twelve 
years'  standing,  which  was  removed,  and, 
strange  to  say,  on  microscopic  inspection, 
found  to  contain  a  considerable  number  of  tri- 
chinae. This  led  to  an  inquiry  which  gave  the 
following  information :  In  1866  she  was  resid- 
ing in  the  city  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  with  her 
brother,  and  taken  suddenly  ill  with  gastric 
and  rheumatic  symptoms,  together  with  oedema 
and  partial  paralysis.  Convalescence  was  very 
protracted,  and  she  never  recovered  Ihe  free  use 
of  her  fingers  at  the  piano.  Her  brother  was 
attacked  with  similar  symptoms  at  the  same 
time,  but  they  were  much  less  severe.  After 
her  death  at  the  hospital  in  1864,  many  of  the 
muscles  were  found  to  contain  encysted  trichi- 
nae, the  capsules  being  very  cretaceous.  Por- 
tions of  this  tissue  were  given  to  a  cat  which 
was  kept  in  confinement,  and  after  its  death,  on 
the  sixteenth  day,  its  muscular  system  was  found 
crowded  with  free  trichinae  of  various  sizes, 
all  within  the  enlarged  tubes  of  the  sarcolem- 
ma.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  was 
a  case  in  which  the  trichinae  remained  alive 
seven  or  eight  years,  and  were  capable  of  re- 
producing the  disease  aftier  this  long  hyberna- 
tion, Virchow  relates  another  case  still  more 
remarkable,  where  the  worms  were  living  after 
thirteen  and  a  half  years,  and  on  being  re- 
moved from  their  cretaceous  prisons,  moved  ac- 
tively when  placed  in  the  sun.  and  were  found 
capable  of  reproduction  withm  the  intestmal 
canal  of  a  rabbit.  As  to  the  period  at  which 
the  c^sules  are  formed  within  the  sarcolem 
ma,  or  when  the  cretaceous  formation  begins, 
nothing  definite  is  known. 

The  symptoms,  progress,  and  the  terrible  fatal- 
ity of  the  disease,  are  well  exemplified  in  the 
history  of  the  Hettstadt  tragedy,  which  is  taken 
from  a  British  medical  journal. 

This  village  is  sitiiated  near  the  Hartz  Hountaias, 
in  Germany.  An  annual  festiral  was  celebrated  there 
some  two  years  since,  and  one  hundred  and  three 
persons  eat  down  to  a  dinner,  the  third  course  con- 
sisting of  rottewvnte  and  gemtiie  (sausaffo  and  vege- 
table^. The  sausage  had'been  prepared  beforehand 
for  this  special  occasion.  The  steward  who  had  been 
commissioned  to  furnish  the  pi^  for  this  purpose, 
gave  the  butcher  a  lean,  ill-conoitioned  one,  instead 
of  the  thrifty  one  which  hod  been  bargained  for. 
The  day  after  the  festival,  several  persons  who  had 
participated  in  the  dinner  were  attacked  with  pain 
and  imtation  of  the  intestines,  with  loss  of  appetite, 
fever,  and  great  prostration.  The  number  increased 
from  day  to  day,  and  an  epidemic  of  typhus  or  septic 
fever  was  apprehended,  as  the  symptoms  began  to 
assume  that  oharactor.  However,  as  the  disease  pro- 
gressed, the  symptoms  assumed  a  different  type,  and 
to  diarrnoea,  dysentery,  and  fever,  were  'added  perito- 
nitis, circumscribed  pneumonia,  and  paralysis  of  the 
abdominal  and  intercostal  muscles  with  those  of  the 
neck.    Then  the  typhus  theory  was  abandoned,  and 
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lome  unknown  poison  wa«  assamed  to  be  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it.  Dnaer  this  conriction,  everr  article  of 
food  and  material  nted  in  connection  witn  the  dinner 
was  rigidlj  examined.  By  this  time  the  trichinss 
had  reached  the  moscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  in 
some  of  the  rictims^  and  Zenker's  description  of  the 
disease  was  called  to  mind.  The  remnants  of  the 
sausage  were  examined,  and  found  to  be  literally 
'' swarming''  with  trichinse.  Portions  of  muscle 
from  the  calf  of  the  leg  of  the  affected  ones  were  ez- 
amined  under  the  microscope,  and  were  found  liter- 
ally full  of  fru  triohinas.  These  were  the  progeny 
of  the  enoaj^fuUd  ones  which  had  escaped  the  smok- 
ing and  frymg  process  to  which  the  sausage  had  been 
su^ected. 

No  loss  than  eighty-three  of  the  abore-mentioned 
number  died  withm  a  few  weeks,  and  the  sunriring 
twenty,  a^t  last  accounts,  were  still  lingering  in  agony, 
and  apprehensire  of  a  similar  fate. 

This  awful  catastrophe  at  Hettstadt  awaAcened  sym- 
pathy and  fear  throughout  all  Germany,  and  many 
eminent  medical  men  were  consulted  in  the  interest 
of  the  sufferers,  but  none  could  bring  relief  or  cure. 
With  an  obstinacy  unsurpassed  by  any  other  disease, 
trichinlasis  surely  carried  its  rictims  to  the  mTe. 

Many  vermifuges  were  employed,  with  toe  hope 
of  removing  the  parasites  still  in  the  alimentary 
canal.  Picnc  acid  was  employed,  until  its  effects 
seemed  as  dangerours  as  the  disease  itself!  An  ex- 
amination of  the  bodies  after  death  showed  the 
trichiniD  to  haye  been  unaffected  by  any  of  the  reme- 
dies employed.  The  terrible  conviction  now  fastened 
itself  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  witnessed  these 
scenes,  that  a  person  afflicted  with  this  parasite  was 
doomed  to  die  the  slow  death  of  exhaustion  firom 
neryous  irritation,  feyer,  and  paralysis  of  all  the 
yoluntary  muscles. 

Since  the  Hettstadt  tragedy  the  public  mind 
in  Germany  has  had  little  rest  from  apprehen- 
sion of  this  terrible  sooarge.  A  wholesale 
poisoning  soon  after  occurred  in  Offenbach,  a 
manufacturing  town  in  Hesse-Darmstadt.  Up- 
wards of  twenty  persons  were  poisoned  by  eat- 
ing tnchinous  pork,  several  of  whom  have  died. 
But  Hettstadt,  with  its  tragedy  and  appalling 
concomitants,  is  eclipsed  by  the  late  visitation 
at  Hedersleben,  anotner  German  viUage,  where 
three  hundred  inhabitants  partook  of  tnchinous 
pork,  and  at  this  writing  full  one  hundred  are 
in  their  graves.  The  butcher  slaughtered  four  , 
pigs,  which  were  sold  to  the  villagers.  The 
butcher  and  his  wife,  partaking  of  the  same 
meat,  became  themselves  the  earliest  victims. 
A  very  iiyudicious  custom  seems  to  have  ob- 
tained in  this  village,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  Germany,  namely :  that  of  eating  pork 
m  a  raw  state,  cut  fine  and  spread  upon  bread. 
Although  the  scenes  at  Hettstadt  were  still 
fresh  in  the  public  mind,  and  the  very  uniform 
character  which  the  symptoms  always  present 
was  well  understood  by  tue  medical  profession 
generally,  yet  the  people,  through  fear  and  ig- 
norance, fled  from  what  they  believed  to  be  a 
visitation  of  eliolera.  The  consequences  can 
easily  be  imagined.  Many  were  seized  with  the 
disease,  and  died  on  the  highways.  The  irrita- 
tion of  the  stomach,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea, 
might  well  be  taken  for  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  the  above  disease  by  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Indeed,  the  village  doctor  was  himself 
misled,  as  he  treated  the  sufferers  with  opium 
and  astringents.    This  treatment  was  evidently 


intended  to  control  the  diarrhoea ;  but  it  proved 
fatal  to  the  patients,  by  confining  the  parasUes 
in  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal  until  they 
had  an  oppertunity  to  pierce  through  the  walk. 
Out  of  twenty-eight  persons  treated  in  this  man- 
ner, twenty-seven  died.  One  very  r^narkable 
fact  has  b^en  noted  in  connection  with  the  epi- 
demic  at  Hedersleben,  namely :  that  as  yet  no 
children  have  died  of  the  disease,  all  having 
made  a  good  recovery. 

We  have  already  seen  that  one  of  the  Ger- 
man cases  originated  in  this  country,  but  it  is 
not  till  recently  that  we  have  had  any  wdl- 
authenticated  cases  of  death  occurring  fi^m  tibe 
disease  in  this  country,  though  the  encapsoled 
trichina  have  often  been  found  in  the  muscles 
after  death,  by  physicians  who  were  conducting 
autopsies. 

In  the  "  American  Medical  Times"  of  Febrn 
ary  20,  1864,  a  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Schnet 
ter,  in  which  a  whole  family  was  poisoned  hy 
eating  tnchinous  pork.  The  father  was  the 
only  one  in  whom  the  poison  proved  fatal 
This  case  occurred  in  New  York  city.  The 
Buffalo  ^^  Medical  JoumaP'  contains  the  account 
of  two  fatal  cases  occurring  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State.  A  man  and  his  wife,  residing  in 
the  village  of  Ohecktowaga,  Chautauqua  County, 
N.  Y.,  were  found  to  be  affected  by  an  "ap- 
parently acute  rheumatism,  of  a  peculiar  char- 
acter." Dr.  Krombein,  the  attending  physi- 
cian, suspected  trichinas,  and  the  patients  having 
shortly  after  died,  a  microscopic  examination  was 
instituted  by  Dre.  Krombein  and  Hombei^r, 
which  demonstrated  the  existence  of  the  para- 
site in  great  numbers.  The  specimens  of  muscle 
taken  from  the  bodies  of  tne  dead,  together 
with  a  remnant  of  the  sausages  of  whidi  they 
had  partaken,  were  subsequentiy  examined  by 
Dr.  tf.  Lathrop  and  Professor  George  Hadley, 
under  the  microscope,  and  trichince  found  in 
both.  In  the  human  muscle  they  were/i'ee;  in 
the  sausage,  encysted.  Other  members  of  the 
family  were  affected,  but  probably  did  not  eat 
enough  to  prove  fatal.  • 

Dr.  Dingier  reports  two  cases  in  Marietta, 
Ohio,  and  Dr.  Herman  Keifer,  of  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, gives  in  the  "Detroit  Medical  Review^  a 
very  marked  case  in  a  young  German  woman, 
twenty-^ne  years  of  age,  which  proved  fatal 
about  four  weeks  from  the  first  attack.  It  is 
by  no  means  impossible  that  the  mysterious  dis- 
ease at  Willard's  Hotel,  "Washington,  may  have 
arisen  from  this  cause. 

The  number  of  swine  affected  by  this  disease 
is  probably  very,  small  In  Brunswick,  Ger- 
many, out  of  twenty  thousand  swine  examined, 
but  two  were  found  to  be  tnchinous;  but  as  we 
have  seen,  the  flesh  of  a  single  hog  affected  by 
this  disease  has  caused  the  death  of  one  hun- 
dred persons.  A  recent  examination  made  by 
a  committee  of  the  Scientific  Academy  of  Chi- 
cago of  swine  slaughtered  in  that  city,  devel- 
opied  the  fact  that  out  of  1,894  animals  ex- 
amined, encysted  trichin®  were  found  in 
twenty-eight,  or  nearly  two  per  cent  of  the 
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whole  number.  As  the  swiue  slaughtered  at 
Ghicago  are,  for  the  most  part,  brought  from 
the  country,  where  they  have  been  fed  on  com, 
mast,  and  other  wholesome  food,  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  those  slaughtered  in  other  cities 
would  show  a  smaller  proportion.  Ihere  exists 
in  Germany  a  habit,  occasionally  practised  here, 
of  eating  portions  of  lean  pig's  flesh  (ham  or  sau- 
sages) uncooked,  with  bread.  There  is  great 
danger  in  this,  for  the  only  preventive  of  infes- 
tation by  those  who  will  eat  swine's  flesh,  con- 
sists in  having  it  well  and  thoroughly  cooked. 
Ham  is  more  generally  affected  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  carcass  of  the  swine,  and  it  is 
only  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  whole  of 
the  meat  in  cooking  at  least  to  165''  F.,  that 
the  encysted  parasite  can  be  destroyed.  Ku- 
chenmeister,  HQbner,  and  lisering,  German 
chemists  and  physiologists,  have  made  exten- 
sive series  of  experiments  on  this  subject,  and 
have  ascertained  that  in  most  instances  of  cook- 
ing, especially  of  boiling  entire  haras,  the  whole 
of  the  meat  is  not  rdsed  to  this  temperature, 
and  that  the  trichina  protected  by  its  cyst  re- 
tains its  vitality  after  cooking.  They  lay  down 
the  following  positions  as  ascertained  by  these 
experiments : 

1.  That  trichinae  are  killed  by  long  immer- 
sion in  the  brine  of  the  meat,  and  by  twenty- 
four  hours  hot- smoking  of  sausages. 

2.  That  they  are  not  killed  by  three  days'  cold 
smoking,  and  the  boiling  of  meat  for  making 
sausages  does  not  certainly  kill  them. 

3.  A  long  keeping  of  cold  smoked  sausages 
will  destroy  the  life  of  the  trichinsB. 

It  might  be  well  if  here,  as  in  some  portions 
of  Germany,  the  pork  were  inspected  by  a  com- 
petent inspector,  with  a  microscopCj  before 
packing.  The  hams  and  bacon,  or  middlings, 
are  the  only  portions  which  need  to  be  ex- 
amined, for  if  there  are  no  trichinflB  there,  there 
will  not  be  any  in  the  carcass. 

SWITZERLAND,  a  Federal  Republic  in  Eu- 
rope. The  present  Constitution,  which  bears 
date  September  12,  1848,  vests  the  legislative 
authority  in  a  Federal  Assembly,  consisting  of 
two  Chambers,  a  "  StUndorathj^^  or  Council  of 
States,  composed  of  two  members  from  each  of 
the  twenty-two  cantons,  and  a  "  Niationalrath^^^ 
or  National  Council,  consisting  of  deputies  (at 
present  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight)  chosen 
m  direct  election,  at  the  rate  of  one  deputy  for 
every  twenty  thousand  souls.  New  elections 
take  place  every  three  years.  Every  citizen 
who  IS  twenty-one  years  old  has  the  right  to 
vote.  The  executive  power-  is  deputed  to  a 
^^  Bundesrath^^^  or  Federal  Council,  consisting 
of  seven  members,  who  are  elected  for  three 
years  by  the  Federal  Assembly.  The  Federal 
Council  chooses  annually  out  of  its  members  a 
President  and  Vice-President  On  November 
6, 1865,  the  Federal  Council  elected  M.  EnOsel, 
of  Lucerne,  President  of  the  Confederation 
for  1866,  and  M.  Fomerod,  of  Vaud,  Vice- 
President. 

The  area  of  the  republic  is  16,938  square 


miles.    The  population  of  the  twenty -two  can- 
tons was,  on  December  10, 1860,  as  follows : 


Zurich 266,265 

Berne 467,141 

Lnoerne. 130.504 

Uri 14,741 

Bchwyta 45,089 

Untwrwald  j  Upper. .    18,876 
"         1  Lower..    11,626 

Gburls 88,868 

Zne 19,808 

Friboorg 105,628 

Bolenre 69.268 

BasleJTown 40,683 

"   J  Coontrj 51,5S2 

Schaffbausen 85,500 


Appenzellj  Exterior.    48,481 
I  Interior.    12,000 

St  GaU 180,411 

Grlflons 90,718 

Aigovla 194,208 

Thui^via 90,080 

Tessln 116,848 

Vand   218,1OT 

Valals. 90,792 

NeofohAtel 87^69 

OeneTa 82,876 

Total 2,510,494 


"With  regard  to  religions  denominations  the 
inhabitants  were  divided,  in  1860,  as  follows. 
1,023,430  Roman  Catholics,  1,476,982  Protes- 
tants, 5,86&  Dissidents,  4,216  Israelites,  and 
other  non-Christians.  Almost  exclusively  Ro- 
man Catholic  are  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Sdiwytz, 
Unterwald,  Zug,  Appenzell  Interior,  Tessin, 
Valais:  while  in  Lucerne,  Fribourg,  Soleure, 
St  Gall,  and  Geneva,  the  Roman  CaSioHcs  con- 
stitute a  majority. 

The  largest  cities  are  Berne,  the  Federal 
capital,  with  29,016  inhabitants;  Geneva,  with 
41,415 ;  and  Basle,  with  87,918. 

The  number  of  deputies  sent  to  the  National 
Council  by  the  several  cantons  is  as  follows : 
Zurich  18,  Berne  28,  Lucerne  7,  Uri  1,  Schwytz 
2,  Unterwald  (Upper)  1,  Unterwald  (Lower)  1, 
Claris  2,  Zug  1,  Fribourg  5,  Soleure  6,  Basle 
City  2,  Basle  County  8,  Sonaffhausen  2,  Appen- 
zell Exteiior  2,  Appenzell  Interior  1,  St.  Gall  9, 
Grisons  6,  Argovia  10,  Thurgovia  5,  Tessin  0, 
Vaud  11,  valais  6,  Neufch&tel  4,  Geneva  4. 

In  the  budget  for  1866  the  revenue  is  fixed  at 
18,716,244,  and  the  expenditures  at  19,415,000 
francs. 

Amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  to 
become  valid,  must  be  accepted  separately,  not 
only  by  a  minority  of  Swiss  citizens,  but  by  a 
majority  of  the  cantons. 

The  Federal  Assembly,  in  its  session  begin- 
ning October  23d,  resolved  to  submit  to  a  popu- 
lar vote  nine  amendments  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, viz. :  1.  Uniformity  of  weights  and 
measures.  2.  Free  Establishment  of  Swiss 
Jews.  3.  The  right  of  voting  in  communal 
affairs  by  citizens  settled  in  other  cantons  than 
their  own.  4.  The  enactment  of  a  Federal  law 
regulating  conflicts  respecting  taxes  and  the 
civil  relations  of  citizens  established  out  of  their 
own  cantons  5.  The  right  of  voting  in  cantonal 
affairs  By  citizens  settled  in  other  cantons  than 
their  own.  6.  Reli^ous  liberty.  7.  Prohibi- 
tion of  certain  kinds  of  punishments.  8.  To  de- 
clare the  Federal  Assembly  competent  to  estab- 
lish legal  provisions  for  the  protection  of  literary 
and  industrial  property.  9.  To  declare  the 
Federal  Assembly  competent  to  pass  laws 
against  lotteries  and  gambling-places.  The 
Federal  Council  fixed  the  14th  <5f  January,  1866, 
as  the  day  for  the  popular  vote  upon  these 
amendments.  In  April  the  Federal  Council  for- 
warded an  address  of  condolence  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
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TAPPAN,  Abthxjb,  an  eminent  American 
merchant  and  phUanthropiBt,  bom  in  Northamp- 
ton, Mass., May  22,  1786;  died  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  July  23,  1866.  While  yet  an  infant  he 
barely  escaped  death  by  snffocation  from  being 
locked  up  in  one  of  the  folded  bedsteads  which 
were  in  common  nse  in  those  days.  When  dis- 
covered, life  was  almost  extinct  A  headache, 
to  which  he  was  subject  daily  through  life,  may 
be  ascribed  to  this  accident  He  left  home  at 
fourteen,  and  served  seven  years— according  to 
the  custom  of  the  times — as  "  apprentice  "  to  a 
hardware  merchant  in  Boston;  and  when  he 
eame  of  age  set  up  business  in  Portland,  but 
soon  removed  to  Montreal,  as  a  larger  field, 
where  he  entered  into  a  general  importing  line 
with  much  success. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812,  all 
Americans  in  Canada  were  required  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  or  leave  the  coun- 
try. Choosing  the  latter  alternative,  Mr.  Tap- 
pan  withdrew  at  short  notice  and  at  a  great 
pecuniary  sacrifice. 

In  1814  he  engaged^  in  company  with  his 
brother  Lewis — then  living  in  Boston — ^who  fur- 
nished the  capital,  in  the  business  of  importing 
British  dry  goods  in  New  York.  The  new  firm 
were  successful  the  first  year,  but  soon  after 
losses  came  upon  them  which  swept  away  their 
profits  and  most  of  their  capital.  The  partner- 
ship having  been  dissolved,  Arthur  continued 
the  business  at  the  same  place,  selling  chiefly 
for  cash.  His  method  of  conducting  hb  busi- 
ness was  peculiar,  and  called  out  many  predic- 
tions of  failure.  Buying  his  goods  on  a  credit 
of  from  four  to  six  months,  he  sold  them  at  cost 
for  cash,  looking  to  the  interest  of  the  money 
thus  obtained  as  his  source  of  profit  In  spite 
of  all  predictions  to  the  contrary,  however,  he 
prospered,  and  gradually  went  into  a  credit 
business,  which  he  continued  to  carry  on  with 
success  for  twenty  years.  The  great  commer- 
cial stonn  of  1837  forced  him  to  suspend  pay- 
ment. He  made  an  arrangement  with  his  credit- 
ors, and  paid,  within  the  time  agreed  upon,  the 
total  amount  of  his  debts,  $1,100,000,  much  of 
it  by  raising  money  at  great  sacrifices,  when  it 
was  a  common  thing  to  hire  money  at  two  and 
a  half  per  cent  per  month.  The  struggle  was 
too  much  to  recover  from,  and  in  1842  he  passed 
through  the  process  of  bankruptcy,  in  which  he 
ordered  every  thing  he  had  to  be  sold,  even  to 
his  wife's  gold  watch.  Some  years  afterwards 
he  became  interested  in  the  **  Mercantile 
Agency,"  first  established  by  his  brother  Lewis, 
and  from  this  was  able  to  acquire  the  means  of 
a  comfortable  Support  for  his  family.  But 
well  known  as  he  was  as  a  merchant,  he  was 
fai'  more  widely  known  for  his  great  benevo- 
lence, and  for  the  generous  zeal  with  which  he 
olways  advocated  and  supported  any  movement 


for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men.  He  was  od« 
of  the  early  abolitionists,  and  cheerfully  toc^ 
a  large  share  of  the  obloquy  and  persecution 
which  was  visited  npmi  that  despised  class  in 
its  darkest  days.  When  Garrison  was  im- 
prisoned in  Baltimore  for  an  article  in  his  papei 
upon  the  domestic  slave  trade,  Mr.  Tappan 
paid  the  fine  and  released  him  from  j^  and  his 
name,  from  that  time  forward,  was  as  notorious 
and  almost  as  much  hated  at  the  South  as  that 
of  Garrison  himself. 

It  was  after  he  removed  to  New  York  that  he 
first  made  a  public  profession  of  rdigion,  uniting 
with  the  church  in  Murray  Street,  then  nnda 
the  care  of  the  eminent  Dr.  John  M.  Mason.  As 
success  in  buMness  became  assured,  he  began 
to  practise  liberality  upon  a  scale  much  more 
elevated  than  had  been  common  even  among 
Christian  merchants.  He  established  the  ^^  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  "  at  a  very  large  expense,  in 
order  to  have  a  paper  in  the  city  that  was  in- 
dependent of  the  support  of  the  theatres.  Be 
was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  American 
Tract  Society,  New  York,  and  the  largest  donor 
to  the  first  building  of  the  Society.  It  was  his 
motion  in  the  Board  of  Managers,  accompanied 
by  an  offer  of  $10,000  for  the  object,  that  led 
the  American  Bible  Society  to  undertake  the 
grand  work  of  giving  a  Bible  to  every  family  in 
the  United  States  that  would  receive  it  It  was 
his  endowment  that  set  up  the  Lane  Seminary 
at  Cincinnati,  and  prevailed  on  Dr.  Beecher  to 
leave  his  church  in  Boston  for  a  post  of  labor 
and  sacrifice  in  the  West.  And  when  the  tras- 
tees,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Beecher,  suppressed 
the  freedom  of  speech  there,  his  donati<Hi 
erected  Tappan  Hall  at  Oberlin  as  a  refuge  for 
the  exiled  students  of  Lane.  These  are  but  a 
part  of  his  pubUc  gifts.  His  private  charities^ 
for  the  relief  of  every  sort  of  wants,  were  in- 
cessant and  innumerable.  Nor  did  he  ever  al- 
low the  calls  of  business  or  the  gifts  of  money 
to  be  a  substitute  for  personal  kind  olfio^  in 
visiting  the  poor,  the  dck,  and  the  afflicted,  in 
which  few  men  were  so  exemplary. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1833,  feeling  the 
necessity  of  havinc  an  Antislavery  paper  in 
New  York  in  aid  of  the  "  liberator,"  which  be 
also  libe^raUy  supported,  he  established  the 
"Emancipator  "  at  his  sole  expense,  paying  the 
salary  of  the  editor  and  all  expenses.  As  the 
interest  rapidly  deepened,  he  invited  a  few  gen- 
tlemen to  meet  at  his  lod^gs,  to  confer  to- 
gether on  what  ought  to  be  done  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  by  the  efforts  of  Christian  wfe- 
dom  and  benevolence.  These  meetings  were 
continued  weekly  for  several  months,  until  at 
length  a  pubUc  meeting  was*  called  for  the  2d 
of  October,  1833,  at  Clinton  Hall,  to  form  the 
New  York  City  Antislavery  Society.  The 
meeting  was  prevented  by  a  huge  mob,  insti- 
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gated  by  the  daily  papers ;  but  a  few  persons 
met  in  another  place,  and  the  Society  was  duly 
formed,  and  at  once  put  in  vigorous  operation 
— a  large  part  of  its  resources  coming  from  Mr. 
Tappan,  who  was  chosen  President  A  Na- 
tional Convention  was  soon  called  at  Philadel- 
phia, on  motion  of  Evan  Lewis  of  that  city, 
and  the  American  Antblavery  Society  was 
formed  on  the  4th  of  December,  1833,  Mr.  Tap- 
pan  being  President,  with  the  same  persons  as- 
sociated as  the  Executive  Committee.  To  this 
Society  his  contributions  for  several  years  were 
a  thousand  doUars  per  month. 

In  1840  he  felt  constrained  to  leave  the  So- 
ciety, under  the  belief  that  those  who  had 
taken  the  control  intended  to  use  it  in  hostility 
to  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, to  dissolve  the  Union,  break  up  the  churches, 
and  undermine  the  chief  societies  of  Christian 
benevolence.  From  that  time  he  took  a  less 
conspicuous  place  before  the  public,  though 
always  true  to  his  principles,  and  ever  doing 
what  he  could  for  their  advancement.  Mr.  Tap- 
pan  was  a  man  of  rare  integrity  and  fidelity  to 
principle. 

TELEGRAPH,  ELBormc.  Another  attempt 
was  made  in  1865  to  lay  a  telegraphic  wire 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  connecting  ValeC' 
tia  Bay,  Ireland,  and  the  American  coast  at 
Heart's  Content,  Newfoundland.  The  esti- 
mated expense  of  making  and  laying  the  cable 
was  three  millions  of  dollars.  One-half  this 
amount  had  been  subscribed  to  the  stock  of  the 
company,  and  in  addition  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  had  engaged  to  give  a  max- 
imum subsidy  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  and  the  English  Government  one  hun- 
dred thousand  doUars  a  year,  so  long  as  the 
cable  continued  to  work,  each  sum  to  go  in 
payment  of  the  messages  sent  by  the  respective 
Governments.  The  two  Governments  also  give 
a  joint  guaranty  of  eight  per  cent,  on  the  cap- 
ital expended  while  the  line  works.  The 
cable  as  manufactured  was  twenty-six  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  one  and  one-eighth  inches 
in  diameter.  The  weight  of  the  mass  was  esti- 
mate to  be  over  five  thousand  tons.  The 
"core"  or  conductor  was  made  of  seven  tine 
copper  wires  twisted  into  a  single  strand  and 
instdated  by  a  peculiar  compound.  Around 
this  "  core  "  were  four  layers  of  gutta  percha,  in- 
sulated with  the  same  compound,  and  in  turn 
enclosed  by  eleven  strong  iron  wires,  each  one 
of  which  is  carefully  wound  with  Manilla  thread 
and  saturated  with  tar,  thus  at  once  protecting 
the  gutta  percha,  and  adding  strength  to  the 
cable.  This  cable  was  taken  on  board  of  the 
steamer  Great  Eastern  and  stowed  in  the  im- 
mense iron  tanks  built  on  the  lower  deck.  The 
tanks  were  then  filled  with  water.  The  ma- 
chinery for  the  delivery  of  the  cable  was  sim- 
ilar to  that  used  on  a  previous  occasion,  but 
improved,  like  all  the  other  appliances  required. 
The  connection  with  the  shore  end  was  made, 
and  the  work  of  laying  the  cable  commenced 
tn  July  21st.    It  continued,  with  occasional  in- 


terruptions of  the  communication  with  the 
shore,  for  eleven  days.  At  this' time  an  advance 
of  1,062  miles  had  been  made,  and  1,186  miles 
of  the  cable  payed  out,  when  a  serious  fault  oc- 
curred. In  the  efforts  to  discover  and  remove 
this  defect,  the  cable  parted,  and  the  land  end 
went  pverboard.  All  was  now  evidently  lost, 
unless  it  could  be  recovered  by  grapnels.  The 
steamer  then  moved  some  thirteen  or  fourteen 
miles  back  from  the  spot  where  the  accident 
occurred,  and  there  lay  to.  The  grapnels 
weighed  three  hundred  pounds  each,  and  con- 
sisted of  two  five-armed  anchors,  with  flukes 
sharply  curved,  and  tapering  to  an  oblique 
tooth-like  end.  They  were  thrown  overboard  at 
8.20  p.  M.,  attached  to  a  wire  buoy  rope  ^ve 
miles  in  length.  A,t  first  the  iron  sank  slowly, 
but  soon  the  momentum  of  descent  increased, 
so  as  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  machinery. 
Length  fiew  adfter  length  over  cog-wheel  and 
drum,  till  the  iron,  warming  wHh  work,  heated 
at  last  so  as  to  convert  the  water  thrown  upon 
the  machinery  into  clouds  of  steam. 

The  time  passed  heavily  indeed  1  All  life  had 
died  out  in  the  vessel,  and  no  noise  was  heard 
except  the  dull  grating  of  the  wire  cable  over 
the  wheels  at  the  bows.  One  thousand  fathoms, 
fifteen  hundred  fathoms,  two  thousand  fathoms, 
hundreds  again  mounting  up,  till  at  last,  at  5.6 
p.  M.,  the  strain  was  diminished,  and  at  two 
thousand  five  hundred  fathoms,  or  fifteen  thou- 
sand feet,  the  grapnel  reached  the  bed  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  set  to  its  task  of  finding  and  hold- 
ing the  cable.  Throughout  the  night  the  Great 
Eastern  drove  over  the  Atlantic,  drag^g  in 
her  course  the  grapnels  and  two  miles  and  a 
half  length  of  line,  with  which  she  was  fishing 
for  the  cable.  At  6.40  Jl.  m.,  the  picking-up 
machine,  reinforced  by  the  capstan,  was  set  to 
work  to  haul  up  the  line,  which  bore  a  strain  of 
ten  tons.  At  first  it  came  up  easily,  and  the 
dynamometer  showed  only  a  strain  of  eighteen 
hundred  pounds,  but  the  resistance  of  the  rope 
rapidly  increased  till  it  reached  a  point  indicat- 
ed by  seventy  hundred  pounds.  At  7.15  a.  m., 
one  hundi'ed  fathoms  had  been  recovered.  At 
7.25,  two  hundred  fathoms,  the  strain  increas- 
ing to  seventy-five  hundred  pounds.  At  8  a.  m., 
three  hundred  fathoms  were  in,  and  it  became 
evident  to  all  on  board  that  the  grapnel  was 
holding  on  and  lifting  "  something  "  from  the 
bottom.  And  what  could  that  something  be 
but  the  cable  ?  The  scientific  men  calcukted 
the  strain,  and  determined  it  could  not  be  from 
the  wire  rope  and  grapnel  solely,  and  it  could 
only  be  inferred  then  that,  as  the  bottom  of 
the  Atlantic  is  free  from  rocks  there,  and  as  the 
depth  at  which  the  rope  began  to  resist  agreed 
with  the  supposed  soundings,  it  had  really 
grappled  the  prize.  At  8.9,  the  spur  wheel 
of  the  picking-up  apparatus  broke,  and  the 
operation  of  taking  in  the  rope  became  dan- 
gerous as  well  as  difficult.  The  weather,  which 
had  been  very  thick  and  hazy,  now  settled 
down  into  a  dense  fog ;  but  the  conviction  that 
the  cable  wis  surely  once  more  attached  to  the 
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Great  Eastern,  no  matter  how  precariously, 
and  no  matter  how  far  ofl^  afforded  too  much 
matter  for  congratulation,  conijectare,  and  sus- 
pense, to  allow  much  room  for  other  thoughts. 
At  8.20  p.  H.,  when  nine  hundred  fathoms 
had  been  recovered,  the  rope  parted  at  one  of 
tbo  swiyels,  and  the  work  was  ended.  Four 
otber  attempts  were  subsequentlj  made  with 
the  grapnels,  and  twice  it  was  supposed  that 
the  cable  had  been  grapnled,  but  the  rope  part- 
ed when  about  five  hunored  fisithoms  had  been 
recovered,  and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned 
until  the  ensuing  year. 

TEN  NESSEE.  The  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention  having  been  ratified  on  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary, as  related  in  the  preceding  volume  of 
this  worl^  the  election  which  had  been  ordered 
to  be  held  in  the  event  of  such  ratification,  on 
the  4th  of  March,  for  Governor  and  members 
of  the  Legislature,  also  took  place.  W.  G. 
Brownlow,  the  nominee  of  the  Convention,  was 
chosen  Governor.  The  Legblature  met  at 
Nashville  on  the  8d  of  April,  and  on  the  5th 
ratified  the  United  States  constitutional  amend- 
ment It  also  reorganized  the  State  Govern- 
ment, and  elected  David  T,  Patterson,  and  Jo- 
seph 8.  Fowler  Senators  to  Congress.  The 
most  important  law  passed  was  the  one  regu- 
lating the  elective  franchise,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract : 

Be  it  enadfd  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  ilu  StaU 
of  Tennessfe^  That  the  following  persons,  to  wit :  1st. 
Every  white  man  twenty-one  years  of  age.  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  citizen  of  the  county 
wherein  he  may  offer  his  vote,  six  months  next  pre- 
ceding the  day  of  election,  and  publicly  known  to 
hare  entertained  unconditional  Union  sentiments, 
from  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  until  the  present 
time;  and  2d.  Erery  white  man,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  citizen  of  the  county  wherein 
he  may  offer  his  vote,  six  months  next  preceding 
the  day  of  election,  having  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  since  March  4, 1865,  provided  that 
be  has  not  been  engaged  in  armed  rebellion  against 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  voluntarily;  and 
8d.  Every  white  man  of  lawful  a^e,  coming;  from  an- 
other State,  and  being  a  citizen  oT  the  United  States, 
on  proof  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States,  and  being  a 
citizen  of  the  county  wherein  he  may  offer  his  vote 
six  months  next  preceding  the  day  of  election ;  and 
4th.  Every  white  man  a  citizen  or  this  State,  and  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  has  served  as  a  sol- 
dier in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  has  been 
or  hereafter  may  be  honorably  discharged  there- 
from ;  and  6th.  Every  white  man,  of  lawful  age,  and 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  citizen  of  the 
county  wherein  he  may  offer  his  vote  six  months 
next  preceding  the  day  of  election,  who  was  con- 
scripted by  force  into  the  so-called  Confederate 
army,  and  was  known  to  be  a  Union  man  on  proof 
of  loyalty  to  the  United  States,  established  by  the 
testimony  of  two  voters  under  the  previous  clauses 
of  this  section ;  and  6th.  Every  white  man  who  voted 
in  this  State  at  the  Presidential  election  in  November. 
1364,  or  voted  on  the  22d  of  February,  1866,  or  voted 
en  the  4th  of  March,  1866,  in  this  SUte,  and  all 
others  who  had  taken  the  ''oath  of  allegiance"  to 
the  United  States,  and  may  be  known  by  the  judges 
of  the  elections  to  have  been  true  friends  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  would  have  voted 
in  said  previously  mentioned  elections,  if  the  same 
had  been  holden  within  their  reach,  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  the  elective  franchise. 


Be  U  fwiher  enacUdf  That  all  j>er8onB  who  are  or 
shall  bare  been  civil  or  diplomatic  officers  or  agenta 
of  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  or  who  have  left 
judicial  stations  under  the  United  States,  or  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  to  aid  in  any  way  in  the  exiitting 
or  recent  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  Iha 
United  States,  or  who  are  or  shall  have  been  military 
or  naval  officers  of  the  so  called  Confederate  States 
above  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  army,  or  lieateaaat 
in  the  navy,  or  who  have  left  seats  in  the  United 
States  Congress,  or  seats  in  the  Leipslatnre  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee  to  aid  said  rebellion^  or  have  re- 
siffued  commissions  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  afterwards  have  vohmtaxily  given  aid 
to  said  rebellion,  or  persons  who  have  engaged  in 
any  way  in  treating  otherwise  than  lawfully  prison^ 
ers  of  war  persons  found  in  the  United  States  ser- 
vice as  officers,  soldiers,  seamen,  or  in  any  otber 
capacities,  or  persons  who  have  been  or  are  absen- 
tees from  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  ud- 
inff  the  rebellion,  or  persons  who  held  pretended 
offices  under  the  government  of  States  in  insurrec- 
tion against  the  United  States,  or  persons  who  left 
their  homes  within  the  jnrisdictioa  and  protection 
of  the  United  States,  or  fled  before  the  appnwch  of 
the  nationid  forces,  and  passed  beyond  the  F^enl 
miUtary  lines  into  the  so-called  Confederate  States 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  rebellion,  sludl  be  de- 
nied and  refused  the  pnvilege  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise in  this  State  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years  from 
and  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Be  U  further  etuKted^  That  all  other  persons  ex- 
cept those  mentioned  in  Section  L  of  this  act  are 
hereby  and  hereafter  excluded  and  denied  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  privilege  of  the  elective  fiimchise  in  this 
State  for  the  term  of  five  years  fh>m  the  passage  of 
this  act. 

And  he  it  further  enaeted.  That  any  Toter  may  be 
challenged  by  an  admitted  voter  of  Section  I.  of  this 
act,  on  offering  bU  vote,  and  thereupon  the  judges 
of  elections  Miall  peremptorily,  to  the  person  so 
challenged,  before  permitting  him  to  vote,  adminis- 
ter the  following  oath ;  said  oath  to  be  taken  by  all 
judges  of  elections  and  candidates  for  office: 

''I  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  henceforth  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  defend  it 
against  the  assaults  of  all  its  enemies ;  that  I  am  as 
active  friend  of  the  (Government  of  the  United 
States ;  that  I  will  heartily  aid  and  assist  the  loyal 
people  in  whatever  measure  may  be  adopted  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  under  all 
laws  and  proclamations  made  in  pursuance  tha«o(^ 
to  establisn  the  national  authority  over  all  the  peo- 
ple of  every  State  and  Territory  embraced  in  the 
national  Union ;  and  that  I  will  faithfuU^r  and  meet 
heartily  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  and  the  amendments  and  sched- 
ule thereunto  appended  and  adopted  by  the  people 
on  the  22d  day  of  February,  1866,  and  also  all  acts 
of  the  General  Assembly  assembled  in  accordance 
therewith :  and  that  I  take  this  oath  freely,  volan- 
tarily,  and  without  any  mental  reservation.  So  help 
me  God." 

And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  any  person  takinr 
this  oath  falsely  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury,  and  shall 
suffer  all  the  pains  and  penalties  attadied  to  that 
crime. 

A  petition  was  presented  from  the  "  colored 
citizens  of  Tennessee,"  asking  for  the  elective 
franchise,  in  which  they  said : 

We  know  the  burdens  of  citizenship,  and  are  ready 
to  bear  them.  We  know  the  duties  of  the  good  citi- 
sen,  and  are  ready  to  nerform  them  cheerfally. 
Therefore,  we  humbly  and  respectfully  ^titlon  vonr 
honorable  body  to  place  us  in  a  position  in  wnicfa 
we  can  discharge  those  duties  more  effeetuaUy. 
namely :  Wc  ask  the  legal  right  to  use  the  electiTe 
franchise,  and  to  testify  upon  oath  to  the  truth  io 
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the  Beyeral  courts  of  our  State.     We  do  not  ask  for 
}  shun  the  obligations  im- 


the  pririleges,  wishing  to  i 
posed  upon  os  by  them. 


Beyond  ordering  five  hundred  copies  of  the 
petition  to  be  printed,  a  motion  for  which  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  41  to  10,  no  definite  action 
was  taken  in  the  matter. 

An  act  was  passed  on  the  9th  of  June,  ap- 
portioning the  representation  of  the  State  in 
the  United  States  Congress.  On  the  12th  the 
Governor  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  the 
election  of  a  full  delegation  of  members  of  Con- 
gress in  the  eight  distiicts  of  the  State,  and  for 
members,  of  the  Legislature  where  there  were 
vacancies,  to  be  held  on  the  8d  of  August,  and 
enjoining  on  the  sheriffs  and  judges  of  elections 
a  strict  enforcement  of  the  provisions  and  re- 
strictions of  the  franchise  act,  which  made  it 
the  duty  of  the  county  court  clerk  in  each 
county  to  open  and  keep  a  registration  of  voters, 
and  to  furnish  certificates  of  registration,  with- 
out presenting  which  to  the  judges  at  tlie  polls 
no  person  was  entitled  to  vote.  The  restric- 
tions of  the  franchise  law  were  such  as  to  ex- 
clude a  large  number  of  citizens  from  the  right 
of  suffrage.  It  was  claimed  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, and  met  with  much  opposition,  espe- 
cially in  Middle  and  Western  Tennessee.  Mr. 
"WiUiam  Sale,  a  citizen  of  Memphis,  who  had 
never  participated  in  the  war,  called  on  the 
county  clerk  and  requested  that  his  name  might 
be  registered ;  and  on  this  being  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  he  would  not  imdfertake  to  prove 
that  he  had  been  "  publicly  known  to  have  en- 
tertained loyal  sentiments  from  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion  in  1861,"  he  filed  a  petition  be- 
fore the  Hon.  William  M.  Smith,  Judge  of  the 
Common  Law  and  Chancery  Court  of  Memphis, 
praying  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the  county 
derk  to  issue  the  required  certificate.  The 
cause  was  tried  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  Judge 
Smith  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  rendered  a 
decision  sustaining  the  franchise  law  as  valid 
and  constitutional,  refusing  the  mandamus  and 
dismissing  the  petition.  On  the  14th  of  July 
Grovemor  Brownlow  published  ai>  "  address," 
in  which,  after  arguing  in  favor  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  law,  he  continued : 

Having  said  this  mnch  by  way  of  friendly  oxplana- 
tion,  I  come  to  the  principal  object  of  this  address, 
and  that  is,  that  this  important  law  is  already  set  at 
nanghtin  many  local  cities  by  the  remissness  of  those 
whose  official  daty  it  is  to  execute  it,  to  announce 
that  it  will  be  enforced  on  the  day  of  election  as  far 
as  the  civil  and  military  authorities  can  enforce  it ; 
and  all  elections  effected  by  illegal  votes  will  be  an- 
nulled, and  if  necessary  the  officers  elected  will  be 
arrested.  The  civil  and  military  authorities  under- 
stand each  other,  and  will  act  in  harmony.  The 
commander  of  the  Military  Division  of  Tennessee  will 
aid  the  civil  authorities  in  all  instances  when  the 
powers  of  the  latter  are  inadequate  to  protect  the 
ballot-box  from  fraudulent  voting,  or  remove  county 
officers  in  behalf  of  the  State,  no  matter  by  whom 
elected.  This  step,  so  likely  to  become  necessary,  is 
much  to  be  re^tted,*and  clerks  and  judges  of  elec- 
tion yet  have  time  to"  correct  much  thev  have  done  ; 
and  the  hope  is  expressed  that  many  of  them  will  do 
60  and  save  their  respect. 


It  was  to  this  address  that  President  Johnson 
alluded  in  the  following  despatch : 

WAsncrGTOn,  Thursday,  July  20, 1865. 
J3bn.  W.  G,  Brownlow : 

I  hope  and  have  no  doubt  you  will  see  that  the  re- 
cent amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State  as 
adopted  bv  the  people,  and  all  the  laws  passed  by  the 
last  Legislature  in  pursuance  thereof,  are  fairiy  exe- 
cuted, and  that  all  illegal  votes  in  the  approaching 
election  be  excluded  from  the  polls,  and  the  election 
for  members  of  Congress  be  legally  and  fairly  con- 
ducted. When  and  wherever  it  becomes  necessary 
to  employ  force  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  the 
protection  of  the  ballot-box  from  violence  and  fraud, 
yon  are  authorized  to  call  upon  Mm.-Gen.  Xhomas' 
for  sufficient  military  force  to  sustain  the  civil  au- 
thorities of  the  State.  I  have  received  your  recent 
address  to  the  people,  and  think  it  well-timed,  and 
hope  it  will  do  much  good  in  reconciling  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  passed  by  the  last  Legislature.  The  law  must 
be  executed  and  the  ciril  authority  sustained.  In 
your  efforts  to  do  this,  if  necessary.  Gen.  Thomas 
will  afford  a  sufficient  military  force.  Tou  are  at 
liberty  to  make  what  useyou  think  proper  of  this 
despatch.  ANDREW  JOHN&ON, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  18th  the  Governor  issued  another 
proclamation,  declaring  the  act  to  limit  Uie 
elective  franchise  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ; 
denouncing  as  rebels  all  who  should  unite  for 
the  purpose  of  defeating  its  execution ;  declaiming 
that  no  person  would  be  permitted  to  be  a  can- 
didate until  he  had  taken  and  subscribed  the 
required  oath ;  calling  upon  the  civil  authorities 
throughout  the  State  "  to  arrest  and  bring  to 
justice  all  persons  who,  under  pretence  of  being 
candidates  for  Congress  or  other  office,  are 
travelling  over  the  State  denouncing  and  nulli- 
fying the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land, 
and  spreading  sedition  and  a  spirit  of  rebellion ;  " 
and,  finally,  commanding  all  clerks  of  county 
courts  and  judges  of  elections  faithfully  to  per- 
form the  duties  imposed  on  them  under  penalty 
of  being  held  to  a  strict  account.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  Governor's  precautions,  con- 
siderable irregularities  crept  into  the  modes  of 
registration,  and  after  the  election  he  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  county  clerks  and 
sheriffs  for  information  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  certificates  were  granted  and  the 
oaths  administered.  The  results  of  this  inquiry 
he  embodied  in  a  message  to  the  Legislature, 
which  assembled  in  October.  The  certificates, 
he  said,  seemed  to  have  been  granted  in  five 
different  ways,  as  follows : 

1.  When  the  applicant  was  known  to  the  clerk  to 
be  ofjDublicly  known  Union  sentiments. 

2.  Upon  proof  by  witness  that  the  applicant  came 
within  the  provisions  of  the  "act  to  limit  the  elective 
franchise.* 

8.  Upon  the  oath  of  the  applicant  alone,  that  he 
came  within  some  provision  of  the  law. 

4.  The  production  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  or  am- 
nesty, taken  at  some  time  by  the  applicant. 

5.  Where  the  applicant  was  certified  or  vouched 
for  by  some  official,  either  civil  or  military. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  these  modes  he 
decided  to  be  illegal,  and  threw  out  the  vote  of 
twenty-nine  counties.  The  entire  vote  of  the 
State  was   61,783;  when  the  votes  illecally 
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registered  were  thrown  out,  it  was  reduced  to 
39,509. 

The  Legislature  met  again  in  October.  The 
following  bill  to  render  persons  of  African  and 
Indian  descent  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the 
State,  was  carried  in  the  Senate  by  a  Tote  of  ten 
to  nine,  but  £uled  to  pass  tlie  House  of  Eepre- 
•cntatives: 

JB*  U  enaeUd  hy  the  General  Auembly  of  the  St<Ue 
t^  Tennestte^  That  persons  of  African  or  Indian  de- 
scent are  herebj  declared  to  be  competent  witnesses 
in  all  the  courts  of  this  State,  in  as  full  a  manner  as 
such  persons  are,  by  an  act  of  Con^ss,  competent 
witnesles  in  all  the  courts  of  the  United  States;  and 
all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  of  this  State,  excluding 
such  persons  from  competency,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Resolutions  endorsing  the  administration  of 
President  Johnson  were  tabled  by  a  vote  of 
thirty-five  to  twenty-five  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
•resentatives,  and  the  following  was  adopted  m 
their  place,  by  a  vote  of  sixty  to  four: 

lieeolvedf  That  we  endorse  the  administration  of  his 
Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
especially  his  declaration  that  treason  shall  be  made 
odious,  and  traitors  punished. 

Tn  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  April  6thj 
Governor  Brownlow,  speaking  on  the  hnanciai 
condition  of  the  State,  said : 

The  State  debt,  as  reported  by  the  comptroller  in 
October,  1861,  is  said  to  be  $6,896,606.66,  and  this 
demands  your  attention.  This  includes  $8,000,000 
of  eight  per  cent,  bonds  for  the  ''defence  of  the 
State,"  which  has  recently  been  discarded  by  the 
people  at  the  ballot-box.  This  unauthorized  and 
most  unjust  indebtedness  repudiated,  leaves  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  SUte  properly  $8,894,606.66,  at  an 
annual  interest  of  $212,888.25.  The  interest  is  pre- 
•amed  to  have  been  paid  on  the  1st  of  January,  1S61. 
It  is  not  known  how  much  has  been  paid,  if  any. 
The  bonds  will  show  either  by  the  endorsement  or 
the  absence  of  the  coupons.  Besides  this  debt,  the 
State  has  bonds  for  internal  improvement  purposes, 
and  has  endorsed  the  bonds  of  railroad  companies  to 
the  amount  of  $16,211,000.  For  these  the  State  is 
ultimately  liable  upon  the  failure  of  the  companies. 
These  bonds,  it  is  believed,  the  State  will  have  to 
provide  for,  to  preserve  its  credit,  making  an  aggre- 
gate indebtedness  of  $20,005,606.66,  and  the  annual 
interest  $1,185,048.25.  Of  this  debt  proper,  $66,666.66 
matured  in  1861 ;  $61,250  in  1862 ;  $177,^50  in  1863; 
and  $58,500  in  1864;  in  all,  $866,166.66  at  once  to  be 
provided  for.  The  comptroller  states  that  the  bonds 
maturing  in  1861  were  ''taken  possession  of  and  held 
by  the  State,  subject  to  adjustment  at  the  end  of  the 
war."  Besides  these,  the  State  held  bonds,  mostly 
her  own,  as  follows :  The  Spencer  T.  Hunt  Fund,  6 ; 
the  Railroad  Sinking  Fund,  161 ;  deposited  by  free 
banks,  841;  deposited  by  foreign  insurance  com- 
panies, 80 ;  and  in  all  588  bonds.  These  bonds,  held 
in  trust,  were  carried  away,  it  is  believed,  with  the 
valuables  of  the  State  treasury,  by  the  State  officers 
who  in^loriously  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  national 
fla^.  Double  payment  can  probably  be  avoided. 
Evidence  must  be  in  existence  by  which  they  can  be 
identified.  The  notorious  condition  of  our  State  af- 
fairs has  been  sufficient  to  put  dealers  upon  their 
fjuard  ;  so  that  if  any  of  the  bonds  have  been  fhiudu- 
ently  sold,  payment  to  the  present  holders  may  be 
justly  stopped. 

The  debt  due  and  to  be  provided  for  at  once, 
Aocording  to  the  report  of  the  Comproller  to 
tlie  Lerislature  at  its  session  in  October,  was 
$1,218,719.66. 


The  educational  and  chai*itaLle  institution! 
suffered  much  during  the  war.  The  common- 
school  fund  was  appropriated  by  the  Confederate 
authorities.  The  Governor,  in  his  October  mes- 
sage, advised  that  this  fund  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  replaced  out  of  the  proceeds  of  what 
was  left  of  the  State  Bank.  "  This  large  fund," 
he  said,  "emanated  mainly  from  the  General 
Government,  and  was  held  by  the  State  in 
sacred  trust  The  declaration  of  this  trust  may 
be  found  in  the  act  of  Congress  which  created 
it,  and  is  *for  the  instruction  of  children  fw- 
ever.'  And  by  the  Constitution  it  is  declared 
to  be  a  *  permanent  ftmd,'  'never  to  be  di- 
minished by  legislative  appropriation,'  nor 
the  interest  *  devoted  to  any  other  use  than 
the  support  and  encouragement  of  common 
schools.' "  He  adds,  "  Let  the  State  keep  her  , 
faith  with  the  destitute  and  long-neglected 
school  children,  no  matter  who  else  may  suffer, 
and  then  settle  with  other  creditors  as  best  ^e 
may." 

The  Tennessee  Blind  School,  a  State  institu- 
tion near  Nashville,  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  Federal  forces.  The  pupils,  some  forty  m 
number,  were  distributed  among  their  friends 
or  became  dependent  on  private  charity.  The 
library,  furniture,  and  fixtures  of  the  East  Ten- 
nessee University,  chartered  and  endowed  by 
the  State  in  1807,  were  totally  destroyed  by  the 
same  agency.  The  State  Deaf  and  Dumb  School 
at  Knoxville  was  used  for  hospital  purposes  by 
the  Federal  army. 

The  whole  number  of  prisoners  in  the  State 
penitentiary  on  the  80th  of  September,  was 
182,  of  whom  108  were  committed  by  the  civil 
and  79  by  the  military  authorities. 

A  State  colored  convention  was  held  at 
KashviUe,  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  August*  The 
following  preambles  and  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed by  a  vote  of  more  than  two  to  one : 

WherecUf  We.  in  convention  assembled,  in  order  to 
deliberate,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  upon  the  present 
condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  colored  people 
of  Tennessee ;  and  whereas^  it  is  expedient  in  aO  our 
deliberations,  ^e  will  put  forth  to  them  our  senti- 
ments— 

Beeolvedy  That  we  will  publish  an  address  to  them 
and  cause  it  to  be  circulated  throu^out  the  State. 

WTuTMSfThe  petition  presented  by  the  colored 
people  of  Tennessee  to  the  Le^slature  thereof^  has 
not  been  disposed  of  by  that  body,  as  we  understand, 
because  they  do  not  know  the  sentiments  of  their 
constituents ;  therefore  be  it 

Beeohedf  That  we  publish  an  appeal  to  the  loyal 
white  citizens  of  Tennessee  upon  the  subject  matter 
contained  in  the  said  petition.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Federal  Government  has  called  for  our  assistance  in 
putting  down  the  late  iniquitous  rebellion,  and  ac- 
Knowledffed  not  only  our  humanity  and  right  to  free- 
dom, but  our  just  claim  to  all  other  rights  under 
the  Government ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved^  That  we  protest  against  the  Congressional 
delegation  from  Tennessee  beinz  received  ihto  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  if  the  Lespslature  of 
Tennessee  does  not  grant  the  petition  before  it  prior 
to  December  1, 1865.  . 

Other  resolutions  were  adopted,  appointing  a 
committee,  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from 
each  county,  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
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fireedmen,  and  report  to  the  Bureau  at  Nash- 
ville. Addresses  were  also  agreed  upon,  to  the 
colored  people  and  white  citizens  of  the  State. 

The  following,  in  relation  to  the  habits  of  the 
freedmen,  is  from  the  "KnoxviUe  Whig"  of 
September  2'rth 
ThoQsands  of  free  colored  persons  are  congregat- 
.  iDg  in  and  around  the  larsre  towns  in  Tennessee,  and 
thousands  are  coming  in  from  other  States,  one-third 
of  whom  cannot  get  employment.  Indeed,  less  than 
one-third  of  them  want  emplojinent,  or  feel  willing 
to  stoop  to  work.  They  entertain  the  erroneous  idea 
that  the  Govemment  is  bound  to  supply  all  their 
wants,  and  eyen  to  furnish  them  with  nouses,  if,  in 
order  to  do  that,  the  white  occupants  must  be  turned 
out.  There  is  a  large  demand  for  labor  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  but  the  colored  people,  with  here 
and  there  a  noble  exception,  scorn  the  idea  of  work. 
They  fiddle  and  dance  at  night,  and  lie  around  the 
stores  and  street  comers  in  the  daytime. 

(jrov.  Brownlow,  in  his  October  message, 
avowing  himself  deeply  impressed  with  the  ap- 
prehension of  future  troubles,  growing  out  of 
the  antagonism  of  the  races,  advocated  the  re- 
moval of  the  negro  population  to  a  separate 
territory  in  a  climate  adapted  to  their  nature, 
and  there  settling  them  as  a  nation  of  freedmen. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  granting  them 
the  elective  franchise  within  the  State,  he  sfeid : 
I  think  it  would  be  bad  policy,  as  well  as  wrong  in 
■     •  •  •     '  tlfof 


principle,  to  open  the  ballot-box  to  the  uninformed 
and  exceedingly  stupid  slaves  of  the  Southern  cotton, 
rice,  and  susrar  fields.  If  allowed  to  vote,  the  great 
majority  of  mem  would  be  influenced  by  leadinz  se- 
cessionists to  vote  affainst  the  Government,  aslhey 
would  be  largely  under  the  influence  of  this  class  of 
men  for  years  to  come^  having  to  reside  on  and  cul- 
tivate their  lands.  When  the  people  of  Tennessee 
become  satisfied  that  the  negro  is  worthy  of  suffrage, 
they  will  extend  it,  and  not  before ;  and  I  repeat  that 
this  question  must  be  regulated  by  the  State  author- 
ities, and  by  the  loyal  voters  of  the  State,  not  by  the 
General  Government. 

He  advocated  the  admission  of  freedmen  to 
testify  in  the  courts,  urging  that  much  of  the 
repugnance  to  negro  testimony  was  the  result 
of  education  and  habit.  "  It  is  required  of  the 
white  witness,"  said  the  Grovemor,  **that  he 
shall  be  disinterested^  and  shall  have  sufficient 
intelligence  to  *  understand  the  obligation  of  an 
oath.'  Let  the  same  be  required  of  the  negro. 
He  is  now  subject  to  the  same  penalties  for 
perjury  that  the  white  man  is ;  and  as  he  is  re- 
li^ously  inclined,  he  will  no  doubt  take  the 
proper  views  of  the  penalty  in  the  world  to 
come.  Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  our 
juries  are  the  excltfsive  judges  of  the  weight  of 
evidence,  and  that  they  will  not  fail  to  take 
into  consideration  the  degree  of  intelligence, 
and  the  character  for  honor  and  veracity  of  the 
witnesses,  whether  white  or  black." 

It  appears  from  the  books  of  the  Government 
undertaker  at  Nashville,  that  since  the  Federal 
occupation,  12,284  Federal  soldiers  and  Govern- 
ment employ^  who  had  died  from  wounds 
and  disease,  were  buried  there,  besides  about 
8,000  Confederate  soldiers  and  10,000  refugees 
and  contrabands.  The  cost  to  the  Govemment 
was  five  dollars  for  every  soldier  buried,  the 
muue  of  each  and  the  number  of  his  regiment 


being  plainly  marked  on  a  substantial  board  at 
the  head  of  his  grave.  During  the  same  time 
the  bodies  of  about  5,000  officers  and  soldiers 
were  sent  home,  secured  in  metallic  cases. 

TERRITOKIESOF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  public  domain  of  the  United  States  lying 
west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  is  comprehended 
within  nine  teiTitorial  governments,  viz. :  Ari- 
zona, Colorado,  Dakota,  Idaho,  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  "Washington,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  district  set  apart  for 
the  Indian  tribes  removed  from  the  old  States 
of  the  Union,  known  as  the  Indian  Territory. 
A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Thirty-eighth 
Congress  to  form  a  new  Territory,  to  be  called 
Wyoming,  out  of  the  southwest  part  of  Dakota, 
but  failed  to  become  a  law.  In  anticipation  of 
the  admission  of  Colorado  into  the  Union  before 
the  publication  of  this  work,  that  Territory  has 
been  described  under  its  special  head. 

Arizona. — The  general  lines  of  this  Territory 
are  thus  defined  in  the  organic  act,  approved 
February  24,  1863 :  "All  that  portion  of  the 
present  Territory  of  New  Mexico  situated  west 
of  a  line  running  due  south  from  the  point  where 
the  southwest  comer  of  the  Territory  of  Colo- 
rado joins  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Tenn- 
tory  of  New  Mexico."  This  region  embraces 
an  area  of  120,912  square  miles,  or  77,388,680 
acres,  which  is  three  times  as  large  as  the  State 
of  New  York.  While  it  has  some  barren  and 
desolate  country,  no  mineral  re^on  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  not  excepting  California, 
has,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  more  arable, 
pastoral,  and  timber  lands.  The  climate  is  de- 
scribed as  singularly  adapted  to  physical  health 
or  to  agricultural  and  mining  pursuits.  The 
valleys  of  the  Gila  and  Santa  Cruz,  the  San 
Pedro,  and  other  streanas,  are  large,  and  equal 
in  fertility  to  any  agrictiltural  district  in  the 
United  States.  The  San  Pedro  Valley,  over 
one  hundred  miles  in  length,  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  farming  district  south  of  the  Gila  River. 
The  Sonoita  Valley,  which  opens  into  the  Santa 
Cruz  near  Calabazas,  is  some  fifty  miles  long. 
Prescott,  the  Territorial  capital,  is  the  heart  of 
a  mining  district  of  remarkable  productiveness. 
The  first  house  was  erected  in  June,  1863,  and 
now  the  town  has  some  hundreds  of  inhabitants, 
and  the  country  for  fifty  miles  about,  including 
a  dozen  mining  districts  and  farming  valleys,  is 
largely  taken  up  by  settlers.  The  valleys  will, 
it  is  thought,  produce  good  crops  without  irri- 
gation, as  the  rains  in  this  region  are  frequent 
and  heavy.  Of  the  mining  interests  in  the 
vicinity  of  Prescott,  the  Hon.  Richard  C. 
McCormick,  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  speaks 
as  follows : 

The  surface  ores  of  thirty  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  which  I  had  assayed  in  San  Francisco,  were 
pronounced  equal  to  any  surface  ores  ever  tested  by 
the  metallurgists,  who  are  among  the  most  skilful 
and  experienced  in  the  city,  and,  so  far  as  ore  has 
been  had  from  a  depth,  it  fully  sustains  its  reputa- 
tion. The  yeins  are  large  and  boldly  defined,  and 
the  ores  are  of  varied  classes,  usually  such  as  to  do 
readily  and  inexpensively  worked,  while  the  facilitie* 
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for  working  them  are  of  a  laperior  order.  At  the 
ledges  is  an  abundant  sopplj  of  wood  and  water: 
near  at  band  are  grazing  and  fanning  lands,  and 
roads  may  be  opened  in  ererj  direction  witbont  great 
cost.  Some  of  tbe  streams  are  drj  at  certain  seasons, 
which  fact  renders  placer  mining  an  uncertain  enter- 
prise in  this  part  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Territory ; 
Dut  for  quartz  mining  there  could  not  possibly  be  a 
more  inviting  locality.  The  altitude  is  so  great  that 
the  temperature  is  never  oppressively  warm;  and 
the  nights,  even  in  midsummer,  are  refreshingly  cool 
and  bracing.  The  ascent  from  the  river  by  the  roads 
from  La  Paz  and  Hojave  is  so  easy,  that  with  the 
small  amount  of  work  already  done  upon  the  same, 
the  heaviest  machinery  may  be  readily  transported. 
The  distance  by  either  road  is  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles,  and  the  charge  for  freight  frt>m  six 
to  eight  cents  per  pound.  Contracts  may  now  be 
made  for  the  delivery  of  machinery  at  Prescott  from 
San  Francisco,  via  the  Colorado,  for  ten  cents  per 
pound. 

Weaver  and  Wickenbnrg,  upon  tbe  Hassay- 
ampa,  south  of  Prescott,  are  important  mining 
centres  eastward  from  Prescott,  upon  the  Agua 
Fiio,  the  Verde,  the  Salinas,  and  other  streams, 
to  the  New  Mexican  line ;  exploring  parties  have 
discovered  evidences  of  great  mineral  wealth 
and  excellent  agricultural  districts.  Northward 
to  the  villages  of  the  Moquis,  and  the  San  Juan 
River,  the  country  is  but  little  known,  but  be- 
lieved to  bo  prolific  in  the  precious  ores  and  in 
timber.  Some  of  the  most  promising  districts 
liave  never  yet  been  pn^pected.  In  the  opinion 
of  many  persons,  the  richest  mines  lie  m  the 
unexplored  eastern  part  of  the  Territory.  For 
a  year  after  the  organization  of  its  government, 
the  Territory  was  without  a  mail  or  post-office. 
Now  a  weekly  mail  is  established  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Prescott,  and  eastward  to  Santa  F6, 
via  the  85th  oarallel,  where  it  connects  with 
that  for  the  Missouri  River.  Other  routes 
have  been  proposed,  and  a  company  is  organ- 
ized to  furnish  tdegraphio  communication  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  Prescott,  and  so  put  the 
Territory  in  immediate  communication  both 
wkh  the  Pacific  and  Atlantio  coast. 

Being  primarily  a  quartz  mining  country, 
Arizona  has  not  increased  so  rapidly  as  other 
Western  Territories,  to  which  the  auick  returns 
fix)m  surface  mining  have  attracted  a  largo  but 
often  fluctuating  population.  With  the  aid  of 
machinery  and  capital,  and  ready  communica- 
tions with  more  settled  regions,  a  steady  Increase 
in  population  may  be  expected.  The  present 
number  of  inhabitants  is  between  15,000  and 
20,000,  exclusive  of  Indians.  The  latter  have 
proved  a  serious  huidrance  to  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  Territory ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  superior  ability  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  strengthen  the  military  posts  there, 
a  considerable  abatement  of  this  nuisance  may 
be  expected.  Arizona  is  at  present  divided  into 
four  counties,  each  narae<l  from  a  prominent 
Indian  tribe  residing  within  its  borders:  Mo- 
jave,  Pima,  Yarapai,  and  Yuma.  The  Territo- 
rial government  is  the  same  as  in  1864.  An 
election  was  held  in  September  for  delegates  to 
Congress,  at  which  1,843  votes  were  cast,  re- 
«u.ting  in  the  choice  of  John  N.  Goodwin,  a 


supporter  of  the  administration.  The  Territorial 
Lc^lature  consists  of  seven  membersi,  fomr  for 
Yarapai,  and  one  for  each  of  the  other  three 
counties. 

Dakota, — The  absence  of  any  special  attrac- 
tions in  the  form  of  rich  deposits  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  has  caused  the  progress  of  this  Ter- 
ritory in  population  or  agricultural  devdopment 
to  be  less  marked  than  that  of  some  othem 
The  chief  sources  of  wealth  continue  to  be  the 
various  kinds  of  furs  yielded  by  its  forests  and 
plains,  and  which  find  a  ready  market  in  tbe 
Eastern  States.  A  very  serious  obstacle  to  im- 
migration has  been  the  hostUitj  of  the  Sioux 
and  other  Indian  tribes  living  witlun  the  Terri- 
tory, who,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment, backed  by  a  large  military  force,  main- 
tained during  the  year  a  predatory  warfare 
along  the  great  routes  of  travel  connecdng  the 
valley  of  tbe  Mississippi  with  the  Pacific  coast 
Many  stations  of  the  overland  mail  routes  were 
plundered  and  burned ;  small,  isolated  bands  of 
emigrants  were  cut  oft  and  murdered ;  and  travd 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  rendered  un- 
safe unless  by  large  bands,  having  a  mHitaiy 
escort  During  the  spring  and  summer  the 
(Government  largely  increased  its  forces  west  of 
the  Missouri  River,  a  portion  being  composed  of 
men  lately  in  the  Confederate  mifitary  senice; 
and  the  vigorous  measures  ad<^ted  by  Generals 
Connor  and  Sully,  soon  induced  the  Indians  to 
sue  for  peace.  On  the  recommendation  of 
these  officers,  a  commission,  composed  of  offi- 
cers of  the  army  and  civilians,  was  sent  to  the 
Upper  Arkansas  and  the  Upper  Missouri,  and 
satisfactory  treaties  were  maae  with  such  of  the 
tribes  as  could  be  reached  before  tbe  close  of 
the  season.  The  Territorial  officers  of  Dakota 
are  the  same  as  in  1864.  An  election  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  was  held  in  tbe  Territory 
on  October  6th,  at  which  the  Republicans  were 
successful. 

Idaho. — The  almost  incalculable  richness  of 
the  mineral  deposits  of  this  Territory  has  at- 
tracted thither  a  large  population,  although  for 
how  long  a  time  it  is  destined  to  receive  so 
rapid  an  influx  cannot  now  be  determined. 
The  present  number  of  inhabitants  is  consider- 
ably over  twenty  thousand.  The  capital  was 
in  1865,  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  removed  torn. 
Lewiston  to  Boise  City,  a  substantial  town  of 
about  one  thousand  two  hundred  inhabitants, 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Territory.  It 
is  the  depot  for  all  the  mining  r^ion  so  far  dis- 
covered in  Southern  Idaho,  although  there  are 
no  mines  within  twenty-five  miles  of  the  town. 
The  principal  town  of  the  Territory  is  Idaho 
City,  thirty-five  miles  north  of  Boise  City,  situ- 
ated in  the  heart  of  a  rich  "  placer "  district, 
and  containing  from  five  thousand  to  seven 
thousand  inhabitants  on  week  days,  and  double 
that  number  on  Sundays,  when  the  miners  for 
miles  around  assemble  ^ere  for  business  of 
pleasure.  In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1865,  the 
town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  the  loss  of 
property  being  estimated  at  $1,500,000;  bu^ 
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withia  two  or  three  months  the  burnt  district 
was  entirely  reboilt  in  a  more  substantial  style 
than  before. 

There  are  at  present  no  means  of  ascertaining 
accurately  the  product  of  the  Idaho  gold  mines. 
The  know  n  amount  deposited  for  coinage  in  the 
San  Francisco  mint  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber, 1864,  was  reported  at  $3,500,000,  and  the 
total  yield  of  the  year  was  estimated  at  $6,000,- 
000.  In  his  last  annual  message  Grovernor  Lyon 
stated,  that  in  1865  over  $17,000,000  worth  of 
gold  and  silver  had  been  produced  in  the  Terri- 
tory, and  that  the  yield  was  increasing.  The 
following  extract  from  his  message  exhibits  the 
mineral  resources  of  Idaho : 

A  birdVeye  view  of  the  accumulating  discoyerics 
in  our  miueral  resources  reveals  that  we  have  no  less 
than  three  thousand  gold  and  silver  bearing  quartz 
ledges,  graded  in  their  value  as  in  their  richness,  and 
new  discoveries  and  new  locations  are  being  made 
almost  daUy.  The  width  of  these  lodes,  or  leads, 
varies  iVom  three  to  thirty  feet,  and  they  prospect 
from  |20  to  $200  per  ton.  Located  usually  wnere 
water  power  and  timber  are  in  abundance,  they  offer 
the  hishest  inducements  to  the  enterprising  capital- 
ists, wnose  investment  can  rarely  fail  of  being  of  the 
most  remuneratire  character.  Among  the  other  use- 
ful ores  which  have  been  discovered  within  the  past 
year,  tin,  cinnabar,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  in  many 
forms,  are  of  the  first  value ;  yet  platina,  antimony, 
nickel,  bismuth,  iridium,  and  rhodium,  simple  or 
compounded  with  other  minerals,  are  found  in  Tori- 
ous  localities.  But  this  is  not  all :  beds  of  the  best  of 
coal,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous,  with  rock  salt, 
■ulphur,  and  gypsum  (better  known  as  the  fertilizing 
plaster  of  commerce),  while  the  most  precious  of 
gems — ^the  diamond — ^haa  been  discovered  in  our 
gulches ;  all  give  you  a  feeling  foretaste  of  the  illimit- 
able extent  of  Idaho's  varied  mineral  wealth  when 
the  hand  of  man  shall  have  unbosomed  her  hidden 
treasures.  The  wide  extent  of  our  auriferous  placers, 
only  a  moiety  of  which  have  been  well  prospected, 
chequered  as  they  are  by  auriferous  quartz  lodes  and 
leads,  are  rivalled  only  by  argentiferous  mountain 
Icedes,  striated,  laminated,  and  foliated  with  silyer  in 
chlorides  and  sulphurets — arsenical,  antimonial,  and 
virgin.  This  presents  a  fabulous  array  of  marvellous 
deposits,  which  will  require  the  industry  of  ages  to 
develop  and  exhaust. 

Indian  Territory. — Soon  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  late  civil  war,  the  Ohoctaws  and 
other  tribes  in  this  Territory  who  had  sided 
with  the  Confederates,  sought  to  make  terms 
with  the  United  States  Grovemment,  expressing 
an  earnest  desire  to  return  to  their  homes  and 
resume  their  former  occupations.  Although  by 
taking  up  arms  they  had  forfeited  the  privi- 
leges they  had  previously  eiyoyed  from  the 
Government,  it  was  determined  to  act  with 
clemency  toward  them,  in  the  hope  ^at  they 
might  thereby  be  deterred  from  future  aggres- 
sions. Accordingly  a  commission,  comprising 
Judge  Oooley,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs ; 
CoL  Welles,  Superintendent  of  the  Southwest- 
ern Indians;  Thomas  Wistar,  of  Philadelphia; 
Gen.  Parker,  of  Gen.  Grant's  staff;  Gens.  Her- 
ron  and  Harney,  met  in  council  at  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  in  September,  the  representatives  of  the 
chief  tribes  residing  in  the  Territory,  and  made 
the  following  treaty  with  the  Cherokees,  Creeks, 


Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Osages,  Seminoles,  Sen- 
ecas,  Shawnees,  and  Quapaws  : 

WlureojBy  the  aforesaid  nations  and  tribes,  or  bands 
of  Indians,  or  portions  thereof,  were  Induced  by  the 
machinations  of  the  emissaries  of  the  so-called  Con- 
federate States,  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  enter  into 
treaty  stipulations  with  said  so-called  Confederate 
States,  whereby  thev  have  made  themselves  liable  to 
a  forfeiture  of  all  rights  of  every  kind,  character,  and 
description,  which  bad  been  promised  and  guaranteed 
to  them  by  the  United  States ;  and  whereaa  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  maintained  its  su- 
premacy and  authority  within  its  limits ;  and  whereas 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  act  with  mag- 
nanimity with  all  parties  descrying  its  clemency,  and 
to  reSstablish  order  and  legitimate  authority  among 
the  Indian  tribes ;  and  tohereas  the  undersigned  rep- 
resentatives .or  parties  connected  with  said  nations 
and  tribes  of  Indians  have  become  satisfied  that  it  is 
for  the  general  good  of  the  people  to  reunite  with  and 
be  restored  to  the  relations  wnich  formerly  existed 
between  them  and  the  United  States,  and  as  indica- 
tive of  our  personal  feelings  in  the  premises,  and  of 
our  several  nations  and  tribes,  so  far  as  we  are  au- 
thorized and  empowered  to  speak  for  them;  and 
whereas  questions  haye  arisen  as  to  the  status  of  the 
nations,  tribes,  and  bands  that  have  made  treaties 
with  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  which  are  now 
being  discussed,  and  our  relations  settled  by  treaty 
with  the  United  States  Commissioners,  now  at  Fort 
Smith  for  that  purpose : 

The  undersigned  do  hereby  acknowledge  themsclyes 
to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  covenant  and  asree  that  hereafter  they 
will  in  all  things  recognize  me  Government  of  the 
United  States  as  exercising  executive  jurisdiction 
over  them,  and  will  not  enter  into  any  allegiance  or 
conventional  agreement  with  any  State,  nation, 
power,  or  sovereignty  whatsoever;  that  any  treaty 
or  alliance  for  the  cession  of  lands,  or  any  act  here- 
tofore done  by  them  or  any  of  their  people,  by  which 
they  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
is  hereby  reyoked  and  repudiated. 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  stipulations  made 
by  members  of  the  respective  nations  and  tribes  of 
Indians,  the  United  States,-  throush  its  commission- 
ers, promises  that  it  will  reestablish  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  all  nations  and  tribes  of  Indians  within  the 
so-called  Indian  Territory ;  that  it  will  afford  ample 
protection  for  security  of  persons  and  property  of  the 
rcspectiye  nations  or  tribes,  and  declares  its  willing- 
ness to  enter  into  treaties  to  arrange  and  settle  lul 
questions  relating  to  and  growing  out  of  former 
treaties  of  such  nations  with  the  so-called  Confeder- 
ate States,  at  this  council  now  convened  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  at  such  time  in  future  as  may  be  appointed. 

Aiter  the  treaty  had  been  signed,  ftirther  dele- 
gations of  Confederate  Indians, Comanches,  Sem- 
inoles,  Creeks,  Washitas,  Potawatamies,  Chero- 
kees, and  others,  arrived  at  the  fort,  and  joined 
in  the  negotiations,  urging  that  their  lands,  an- 
nuities, and  other  possessions  ought  not  to  be 
forfeited.  On  the  2l8t  a  treaty  was  signed  by 
the  commissioners  and  the  Choctaws  and  Chick- 
asaws, providing  for  peace  and  friendship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  said  tribes;  that 
they  will  exei  t  all  their  influence  in  compelling 
the  Indians  of  the  Plains  to  maintmn  peaceful 
relations  wiUi  each  other,  with  the  Indians  c€ 
the  Territory,  and  with  the  United  States ;  that 
slaveiy  shall  be  abolished  forever;  that  the 
freedmen  shall  be  suitably  provided  for;  that 
lands  shall  be  issued  to  the  Indians  of  Kansas 
and  elsewhere ;  that  the  right  of  way  shall  ba 
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granted  to  railroads;  and  that  the  consolidation 
of  Indian  tribes,  with  a  Territorial  form  of  gov- 
ernment, shall  be  recommended  by  them  to 
their  respective  councils. 

Montana, — ^Like  Idaho,  this  Territory  presents 
great  inducements  to  emigrants,  and  her  popu- 
lation, estimated  at  considerably  over  80,000,  is 
composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  men  who 
built  up  Colorado  so  rapidly,  and  who,  upon 
the  exhaustion  of  the  surface  deposits,  left  that 
Territory  for  the  richer  diggings  just  discovered 
in  the  north.  When  her  placers  become  ex- 
hausted, of  which  there  seems  no  immediate 
probability,  Montana  must  undoubtedly  expect 
a  temporary  diminution  of  her  population ;  but 
in  the  development  of  her  gold-bearing  quartz 
veins,  of  which  the  number  is  almost  incalcu- 
lable, she  will  have  the  elements  of  a  steady 
and  permanents  increase.  The  population  at 
present  centres  around  the  mining  towns  of 
Virginia  City,  10,000  inhabitants,  llelena  City 
8,000,  and  Diamond  City  4,000. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  geographical  facts 
about  Montana  is,  that  it  is  reached  by  steam- 
boat from  St.  Louis.  Travellers  and  freight  are 
now  transported  by  steamboat,  and  without 
transshipment,  from  St.  Louis  to  Fort  Benton, 
in  the  heart  of  Montana ;  and  freight,  in  the 
proper  season  of  navigation,  may  be  got  to 
Montana  Quicker  than  to  Denver  City.  This 
cheap  mode  of  conmiunication  will  be  of  vast 
importance  to  the  new  Territory,  and  light- 
draught  boats  are  now  building  at  Louisville 
especially  for  the  Montana  trade.  These  will 
supersede  the  boats  now  usod,  which  are  some- 
times delayed  on  the  upper  waters.  The  river 
voyage  from  St.  Louis  to  Fort  Benton  is  now 
made  in  twenty-eight  days,  and  freight  is  car- 
ried at  the  price  of  ten  cents  per  pound. 

Among  recent  discoveries  in  the  Territory 
was  that  of  a  rich  gulch  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  called  the  "  Last 
Chance,"  near  wliich  there  sprang  into  exist- 
ence, in  a  iQyf  months,  the  populous  mining 
town  of  Helena  City.  The  gold  discoveries 
next  extended  across  the  mountains,  to  the 
bead-waters  of  the  Blackfoot,  where  some  im- 
portant deposits  have  been  opened.  East  of 
the  Missouri  River,  during  last  summer,  dis- 
coveries were  made  at  Confederate  Gulch, 
where  Diamond  City,  now  containing  four 
thousand  inhabitants,  has  since  gathered.  It 
is  reported  that  the  deposits  there  are  of  great 
richness.  Gold  lodes  occur  everywhere  in 
connection  with  gulch  diggings.  One  of  the 
best  gold  lode-mining  districts  is  on  the  Mad- 
ison River,  in  what  is  called  Hot  Spring 
district. 

The  ores  of  Montana  are  reported  by  scien- 
tific men  to  be  richer  than  those  of  California, 
which  yield  an  average  of  twenty  dollars  per 
ton.  The  great  mtgority  of  the  lodes  of  Mon- 
tana promise  an  average  of  more  than  four 
times  the  above  amount.    There  are  few  sul- 

£  burets  of  iron  and  copper,  carrying  gold,  in 
[ontana,  such  as  prove  so  troublesome  in  Col- 


orado. This  is  owing  to  the  &ct  that  the 
formation  is  so  open  and  perforated  hj  water, 
that  the  sulphurets  have  been  deeompoted. 
For  the  same  reason  miners  in  Montana  are 
not  troubled  with  wat^,  and  are  saved  the 
heavy  expenses  of  pumping. 

The  silver  ores  are  in  the  form  of  argentzio'- 
ous  galena,  which  must  be  smdted  as  Westera 
lead  ores  are,  and  the  silver  separated  from  the 
lead  ores  by  cupellation.  The  silver  ores  are 
much  more  trustworthy  than  those  yielding 
gold ;  and  experienoe  has  already  shown  that 
silver  mining  will  be,  in  Montana,  more  iirofit- 
able  than  gS^d  mining.  The  veins  are  more 
uniform  in  the  yield,  and  last  better.  The 
large  and  constant  supply  of  water  is  of  im- 
mense benefit  to  mining  operations  in  Montana, 
as  well  as  the  fecility  of  movement ;  the  coun- 
try everywhere  abounding  in  natural  roads, 
which  do  not  easily  become  broken  up. 

The  veins,  of  copper  ores  have  been  traced 
for  a  great  extent,  and  the  ores  are  found  to 
yield  from  thirty-three  to  dxty-five  pw  cent ; 
but  little  attention  is  as  yet  ^ven  to  this  metal, 
as  gold  and  silver  monopolize  the  attention  of 
the  people. 

Sidney  Egerton  is  the  Governor  of  Montana, 
and  H.  P.  Torrcy,  Territorial  Secretary.  The 
capital  is  Virgmia  City.  An  election  for  dele- 
gate to  Congress  was  held  in  September,  which 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  Samuel  McLean,  the 
Democratic  candidate,  by  a  m^ority  of  about 
a  thousand. 

Nebraska, — Unlike  the  Territories  lying  along 
the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Nebraska 
has  few  or  no  deposits  of  precious  ores  in  her 
soilj  although  iron  and  coal  are  believed  to  ex- 
ist in  great  abundance.  As  a  grazing  country 
it  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  the  soil  produces  in 
abundance  all  the  cere^  of  the  West,  Be^es 
being  a  fine  agricultural  and  stock-raising  coun- 
try, Nebraska  is  also  the  great  starting-p<»nt 
and  highway  for  travel  over  the  Plains,  whence 
her  lands  are  much  sought  after  by  ^nigrants. 
line  lands  can  be  taken  under  the  homestead 
law,  in  the  inunediate  neighborhood  of  good 
settlements,  where  the  setter  will  have  all  the 
advantages  of  churches  and  schools  already 
established.  Improved  farms  can  be  purchased 
in  tracts  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  with 
from  forty  to  eighty  acres  under  cultivati<H), 
with  small  dwelling  and  outbuildings,  for  from 
$2.50  to  $5  per  acre.  As  a  general  rule,  £urms 
can  be  bought  at  less  than  the  cost  of  the  im- 
provements, owing  to  the  constant  eraigrati<»ito 
the  a<^acent  gold  mines  of  Colorado  and  Idaha 
The  Territory  has  adopted  a  liberal  fi*ee-school 
system,  which  will  fhmish  a  free  school  in  a 
diort  time  the  year  round  in  every  school  dis- 
trict At  the  present  time  the  schools  are  free 
on  an  average  about  six  months  in  the  year. 
The  population  is  now  estimated  at  50,000. 

Nebraska  is  traversed  through  its  entire 
length  by  the  main  trunk  line  of  the  Unioo 
Pacific  Railroad,  the  completion  of  which  is  des- 
tined to  develop  very  considerably  the  reeoor- 
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ces  and  wealth  of  the  Territory.  At  the  dose 
of  1866  the  first  forty  miles  were  ready  for  use, 
and  reported  hy  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Preadent  of  the  United  States  for  that  pur- 
pose to  be  in  a  "  superior  condition."  By  July 
4,  1866,  it  is  estimated  that  a  hundred  miles 
will  be  completed ;  by  the  commencement  of 
1867,  the  road  will  have  advanced  two  hundred 
and  tifty  miles;  and  by  the  close  of  1867,  the 
Rocky  Mountains  will  in  all  probability  bo 
reached. 

The  Leffislaturo  was  in  session  during  Jan- 
uary and  February.  Resolutions  endorsing  the 
President's  administration  were  passed  almost 
unanimously,  and  bills  providing  for  a  geologi- 
cal survey  of  the  State,  and  making  liberal  pro- 
visions to  induce  emigration,  and  also  resolutions 
approving  the  constitutional  amendment  abol- 
ishing slavery,  pledging  the  vote  of  Nebraska 
to  ratify  it,  if  needed. 

An  election  was  held  in  1865  for  Territorial 
treasurer  and  auditor,  and  a  Legislature.  Most 
of  the  Republican  candidates  were  elected  by 
larse  mjyorities. 

jNew  Mexico, — The  progress  of  New  Mexico 
is  steady,  if  less  rapid  than  that  of  several  sister 
Territories,  and  as  a  stock-raising  country  she  is 
destined  to  hold  an  important  rank.  From  this 
region  come  the  greater  part  of  the  mules  used 
by  overland  emigrants  to  California,  and  it  al- 
ready possesses  several  hundred  thousand  milch 
cows,  and  two  and  a  half  million  sheep.  Stock- 
raising  and  agriculture  are  the  principal  occu- 
pations of  the  inhabitants,  although  gold,  silver, 
:ind  copper  mining  is  prosecuted  to  a  consid- 
erable extent.  The  population  is  about  30,000. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1865  Gen.  Robert  Mitchell 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Henry  Connelly  as 
Territorial  Governor.  The  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture repealed  the  free  negro  law,  and  amended 
the  Peon  law  so  as  to  make  servitude  under  it 
entirely  voluntary.  A  convention  was  ordered 
to  frame  a  State  Constitution.  The  election  of 
delegates  was  to  take  place  on  the  first  Monday  in 
Idarch,  1866,  and  the  Constitution  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  on  the  last  Monday  in  the 
succeeding  April,  so  that  the  State  may  apply 
for  admission  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
first  session  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress. 

The  election  for  a  delegate  to  Congress  re- 
sulted in  the  choice  of  J.  F.  Chavez,  Repub- 
lican, by  a  large  minority.  Of  the  Legislature 
elected  in  October,  about  three-fourths  are  Re- 
publicans. 

Iftcth. — ^Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  in 
the  path  of  emigration  across  the  PlmttS,  the 
population  of  Utah  increased  during  1865  about 
15,000,  and  at  the  commencement  of  1866  was 
estimated  at  95,000.  The  new-comers  were 
almost  exclusively  European  converts  from  the 
Scandinavian  and  Celtic  stocks.  The  political 
status  of  the  Territory  is  an  anomalous  one.  .  It 
now  possesses  three  governments,  each  of  which 
extends  over  the  whole  Territory,  in  form,  if 
not  in  fact — the  Territorial  Government,  organ- 
ized by  virtue  of  the  organic  act  of  Congress ; 
Vol.  v. — 50  a 


the  government  of  the  so-called  State  of  Des- 
eret,  of  which  Brigham  Young  is  Governor ; 
and  the  government  of  the  Church,  of  which 
Brigham  Young  is  first  president,  and  the  su- 
preme head.  The  Church  confines  its  control 
not  to  things  eternal  and  celestial,  but  extends 
to  all  the  relations  of  life  and  business;  to 
family  affairs,  and  to  the  fixing  of  the  price  of 
commodities  for  sale.  Nothing  is  beneath  its 
care,  and  nothing  is  above  its  power.  This 
Church  has  larger  and  more  positive  powers 
than  were  ever  claimed  by  any  other.  So 
far  as  relates  to  power,  it  has,  by  irrevocable 
revelation,  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  man. 
The  Territorial  Government  seems  to  have  lit- 
tle vitality  or  power.  None  but  Mormons  are 
sent  to  the  Legislature.  If  the  Governor  vetoes 
laws  passed,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Deseret  can  pass  them,  and  Governor  Young 
gives  them  his  sanction,  and  they  are  laws  for 
the  State,  when  they  failed  to  be  so  for  the 
Territory.  The  laws  of  the  State  of  Deseret 
are  not  published,  but  kept  among  the  secret 
archives.  That  this  condition  of  things  can 
last  long  seems  impossible,  and  there  are  grave 
apprehensions  that  a  collision  between  the 
Mormon  organization  and  that  of  the  United 
States  is  imminent.  The  former  is  at  present 
strongest  within  the  Territory. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Southern  Utah 
has  been  a  great  success,  and  several  factories 
are  in  constant  operation  making  it  up  into 
various  fabrics.  The  yarn  is  very  even,  and  has 
an  excellent  appearance.  In  the  same  quarter 
important  discoveries  of  silver  and  gold  mines 
have  been  reported,  but,  owing  to  the  unde- 
veloped condition  of  that  part  of  the  Territory, 
little  has  been  done  in  working  them. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  Joseph  Smith 
prophesied  that  within  a  generation  the  "  Saints  " 
would  repossess  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  and 
rebuild  the  Temple.  In  November  a  remarka- 
ble discourse  was  delivered  in  Salt  Lake  City  on 
the  subject,  in  which  the  statement  was  made 
that  the  time  was  near  at  hand  for  a  commence- 
ment to  be  made  there^  and  this  belief  seems  to 
be  strongly  implanted  in  the  people.  The 
speaker  descanted  largely  upon  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  the  city  which  should  be  built  upon 
the  site  selected  for  the  Temple,  which  is  about 
a  mile  west  of  Independence,  and  where  the 
Mormons  declare  the  Garden  of  Eden  was 
located,  and  where  the  first  important  scenes  in 
the  world's  drama  were  enacted. 

Wcaihiiigton, — Of  this  Territory,  lying  in  the 
extreme  northwest  corner  of  the  national  do- 
main, little  requires  to  be  said  beyond  the  elab- 
orate account  given  in  our  volume  for  1864. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  15,000.  It  is 
settled  principally  along  the  coast,  and  its  chief 
productions  are  wheat  and  other  cereals,  and 
lumber,  for  which  the  Puget  Sound  district  b 
excellently  adapted.  Its  mineral  resources  are 
comparatively  undeveloped.  The  Indian  tribes 
are  few  and  much  scattered,  and  in  general 
peacefully  disposed.    They  are  being  located 
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on  small  reservations,  in  order  more  thoroughly 
to  control  them. 

TEXAS.  After  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Kirby 
Smith  to  G^n.  Canbj,  and  before  the  arrival  of 
the  force  under  Gen.  Weitzel,  which  sailed  from 
Fortress  Monroe  about  the  end  of  May,  a  good 
deal  of  anarchy  prevailed  in  Texas.  The  Tex- 
as troops  were  disbanded  before  the  commis- 
sioners sent  to  Gren.  Canby  arrived,  and  carried 
their  arms  with  them,  and  also  a  large  amount 
of  ammunition,  and  horses  and  wagons.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  Gen.  Granger  issued  an  order, 
requiring  all  persons  having  such  property  in 
their  possession,  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  proper 
Unitea  States  officer.  There  were  also  at  Aus- 
tin, and  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  consider- 
able quantities  of  military  stores  and  other  prop- 
erty abandoned  by  the  Confederate  authorities, 
exposed  to  plunderers,  much  of  which  was 
actually  carried  off  by  persons  who  claimed  to 
be  creditors  of  the  State  or  of  the  Confederate 
Government ;  and  Pendleton  Murrah,  still  ex- 
ercising the  functions  of  Governor,  issued  a 
proclamation,  addressed  to  the  sheri^  of  the 
various  counties,  requesting  and  enjoining  upon 
the  various  counties  of  this  State  to  collect 
and  preserve  all  such  public  property,  and  hold 
the  same  subject  to  the  order  and  disposition 
of  the  legally  constituted  authorities  of  the 
State ;  reporting  said  property  accurately,  as  it 
shall  be  collected  together,  to  the  Executive  at 
Austin. 

Gov.  Murrah  also  issued  a  call  for  the  Legis- 
lature to  meet  on  the  16th  of  July,  and  ordered 
an  election  to  take  place  on  the  19th  of  June, 
for  delegates  to  a  State  Convention,  to  meet 
on  the  10th  of  July,  and  take  measures  for  the 
restoration  of  the  State  to  the  Union,  in  the 
hope  of  avoiding  a  military  administration  of 
afiairs  by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gt)vemment. 
But  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  election 
of  delegates,  Gen.  A.  J.  Hamilton  was  appoint- 
ed Provisional  Governor  by  President  Johnson. 
On  the  21st  of  July  he  arrived  at  Galveston, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  prominent  refu- 
gees, and  on  the  25th  issued  a  proclamation 
announcing  his  appointment,  with  instructions 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  holding  a  con- 
vention, to  be  composed  of  delegates  chosen  by 
that  portion  of  the  people  of  the  State  known 
to  be  loyal,  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the 
Constitution,  reorganiziDg  the  State  govern- 
ment, and  restoring  the  State  to  constitutional 
relations  with  the  United  States.  He  fixed  no 
time  for  the  convention,  but  announced  that 
suitable  persons  would  be  appointed  in  the  dif- 
ferent counties  to  administer  the  oath  of  am- 
nesty prescribed  in  the  President's  proclama- 
tion of  the  29th  of  May,  and  to  register  the 
names  of  loyal  voters.  On  the  ground  that 
there  were  "  no  civil  officers  in  the  State,"  and 
that  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  labor- 
ing under  such  disabilities  as  to  preclude  elec- 
tions, he  announced  that  indispensable  district 
and  county  officers  would  be  appointed.  He 
declared  to  be  in  force  only  such  laws  as  had 


been  enacted  before  the  last  of  February,  1861, 
and  directed  officers  and  citizens  and  the  eonrte 
when  established,  to  be  governed  by  th^n,  ex- 
cept in  so  £Eur  as  they  might  be  afifected  by  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  by  United  States 
authority,  or  by  other  acta  of  the  United  States 
for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  The  procla- 
mation concluded  as  follows : 

The  people  of  the  State  are  invited  to  engage  xa 
the  work  of  reconstructing  local  government  for 
themBclres.  1  come,  tendenns,  in  t£e  name  of  the 
United  States,  amnesty  for  the  past,  secarity  aad 
freedom  for  the  fotnre.  Every  ^erons  heart  wfll 
feel,  and  every  candid  mind  admit,  that  the  Govern. 
ment  of  the  United  States  seeks  not,  and  has  never 
sought,  to  humiliate  the  people  of  the  South.  It 
but  asks  them  to  be  friends  rather  than  enemies. 

The  negroes  are  not  onlv  free,  but  1  beg  to  aasore 
my  fellow-citizens  that  the  Government  will  pro- 
tect them  in  their  freedom. 

For  the  time  being  the  freedmen  are  rccommeaded 
to  engage  with  their  former  masters  for  reasonable 
compensation,  to  labor  at  least  till  the  close  of  the 
season  for  gathering  the  present  crop.  For  them, 
generally,  to  do  otherwise,  would  be  greatly  to  Ihe 
injury  of  themselres  and  the  community  at  large. 
But  let  it  be  understood  that  combination  among 
those  interested  in  securing  their  labor  to  nrcTent 
them  from  hiring  to  persons  who  will  pay  tne  best 
price  for  such  labor,  and  to  ostracize  in  society  those 
who  oppose  such  combinations,  will  meet  with  no 
favor  at  the  hands  of  the  people  or  Government  of 
the  United  States.  And  candor  compels  me  to  say 
to  the  people  of  Texas,  that  i^  in  the  action  of  the 
proposed  convention,  the  negro  is  characterized  or 
treated  as  less  than  a  freeman,  our  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives will  seek  in  vain  admission  to  the  halU 
of  Congress.  It  is  indeed  strange  that  men  should 
take  a  solemn  oath  to  faithfully  abide  by  and  support 
all  laws  and  proclamations  which  have  been  mide 
during  the  existing  rebellion  with  reference  to  the 
emancipation  Of  slaves,  and  in  the  next  breath  &Tor 
ffradual  emancipation.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and 
uie  part  of  duty  to  accept  what  is  ineritable  without 
resistance,  and  recognize  truth  however  unpalatable. 

Governor  Hamilton's  proclamation  for  ihe 
reorganization  of  the  judiciary  provided  that 
the  Sstrict  courts  should  proceed  with  the  trial 
of  all  criminal  causes ;  that  all  civil  suits  should 
be  proceeded  with  to  judgment  and  execotion, 
but  that  in  no  action  K>r  debt  should  final  judg- 
ment be  rendered  until  further  orders;  that 
the  existing  organization  of  districts,  and  ih^ 
usual  time  of  holding  courts,  should  continue; 
that  attomeys-at-law,  before  practising,  must 
take  the  amnesty  oath,  those  not  entitled  to  its 
benefits  being  precluded  till  pardoned ;  tiiat  all 
persons  of  color  were  to  be  considered  as  on  an 
equfdity  with  white  men  in  respect  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  crime,  and  when  tried  by  virtue  of 
indictments  before  presented  and  found  goOty, 
the  judgment  of  the  court  was  to  be  the  same 
as  if  the  defendant  were  a  white  person ;  and 
that  justice  of  the  peace  might  render  fin^ 
judgment. 

Judge  McFarland,  one  of  the  district  judg« 
appointed  by  Gov.  Hamilton,  had  the  follow- 
ing questions  brought  before  him  in  several 
coses: 

1.  As  to  the  eflfect  of  the  law  known  as  the  stay- 
law,  passed  bj  the  Texas  Legislature  under  the  Ck>o- 
federate  rule  ;  and  also,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  ac^ 
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passed  by  the  same  body  suspending  the  statute  of 
limitations. 

9.  As  to  the  power  of  the  Provisional  Gtercrnor  to 
appoint  a  provisional  judiciary,  and  to  organize  pro- 
visional courts. 

8.  As  to  the  relation  in  which  the  provisional 
courts,  so  established,  stand  to  the  former  district 
courts  of  the  State,  organized  under  secession  aus- 
pices. 

4.  As  to  the  effect  to  be  given  by  the  provisional 
courts  of  the  interlocutory  orders  and  decrees  of  the 
secession  district  courts  in  suits  still  pending. 

Upon  these  questions  the  judge  ruled  sub- 
stantially, that  the  authorities  having  control 
of  the  State  from  February,  1861,  to  June, 
1866,  constituted  for  all  practical  purposes  a 
government  ds  facto;  and  that  while  as  a  po- 
litical fabric  it  fell  to  pieces  with  the  surrender 
and  dispersion  of  the  Confederate  armies,  and 
all  its  political  legislation  ceased  to  be  of  force, 
yet  that  the  private  and  individual  rights  that 
had  grown  up  under  those  acts  remained  unim- 
paired, and  were  still-  binding  and  valid  be- 
tween individuals,  and  wotild  be  so  held  until 
succeeding  governments  saw  fit  to  alter  them. 
He  further  held,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
order  of  General  Granger  declaring  illegitimate 
all  acts  of  the  Governor  and  Legislature  after 
secession,  and  the  subsequent  proclamation 
of  the  Provisional  Governor,  declaring  such 
laws  inoperative  and  void,  ana  putting  in  force 
the  body  of  statute  laws  in  existence  prior  to 
secession,  did  not  necessarily  have  the  effect  of 
nullifying  and  rendering  invalid  transactions 
between  private  individuals  during  secession 
rule.  He  further  hold  that  the  replication  that 
the  stay-law  forbade  the  institution  of  suits, 
was  a  good  and  sufficient  answer  to  a  plea  of 
the  statute  of  limitations.  He  also  held  that 
the  Provisional  Governor  was  clothed  with  the 
power  to  organize  a  provisional  judiciary ;  and 
m  that  connection  overruled  a  motion  in  a 
pending  suit,  to  set  aside  interlocutory  orders 
and  decrees  that  had  been  rendered  in  such 
suit  during  the  rebellion. 

On  the  19th  of  August  the  Proviaonal  Gov- 
ernor issued  another  proclamation,  containing 
regulations  with  regard  to  administering  the 
amnesty  oath  preparatory  to  the  election  of 
delegates  to  the  State  Convention,  which  was 
subsequently  appointed  to  bo  held  on  the  8th 
of  January,  1866,  and  to  assemble  on  the  7th 
of  February  following.  By  this  proclamation 
the  chief  justices  of  the  several  counties,  with 
the  clerks  of  the  county  and  district  courts, 
were  to  constitute  boards  charged  with  the 
duty  of  administering  the  amnesty  oath,  and 
registering  the  names  of  citizens  entitled  to 
vote ;  the  board  in  each  county  to»sit  at  least 
one  day  in  every  week.  Only  such  citizens  as 
were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  general  am- 
nesty were  to  be  allowed  to  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  register.  Others  were  to  be 
permitted  to  take  the  oath  of  amnesty,  only  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  present  their 
petitions  to  the  President  for  special  pardon, 
which  when  granted  would  entitle  them  to 
have  their  names  placed  on  the  register  of 


voters.^  The  proclamation  concluded  with  an 
invitation  to  citizens  to  go  forward  with  alac- 
rity and  take  the  steps  necessary  to  entitle 
them  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  a  regular  con- 
stitutional government  to  the  State. 

The  Governor  also  authorized  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  special  police  force  in  the  several 
counties  to  aid  in  the  preservation  of  order. 

In  the  transition  state  of  society  that  follow- 
ed the  disappearance  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  consequent  altered  prospects 
of  the  negroes,  of  whom  it  was  said  there  were 
twice  as  many  in  the  State  as  in  1860,  much 
Apprehension  was  felt  that  the  material  interests 
of  all  classes  would  suffer.  Some  anticipated 
utter  ruin,  and  were  willing  to  dispose  of  their 
property  at  nominal  prices.  A  few  planters 
entertained  the  belief  that  their  negroes  would 
be  left  to  them  as  slaves,  or  that  at  least  eman- 
cipation would  be  gradual,  but  the  minority  of 
the  wealthy  and  well  informed  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  new  order  of  things.  Almost  all  were 
ready  to  assent  to  immediate  emancipation, 
provided  the  able-bodied  freedraen  were  com- 
pelled by  Grovemraent  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  women  and  children.  Great 
numbers  of  the  negroes  in  their  new  and  un- 
tried position,  their  minds  filled  with  wild  and 
fanciful  notions  in  relation  to  the  boon  of  free- 
dom, and  too  ignorant  to  distinguish  between 
liberty  and  license,  became  lazy,  insolent,  and 
totally  unreliable  for  steady  labor.  Many  plant- 
ers were  compelled  to  suspend  operations,  ow- 
ing to  the  difficulty  of  inducing  the  negroes  to 
work  with  regularity.  On  the  27th  of  June, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  of  Gal- 
veston, assembled  to  take  into  consideration 
the  altered  condition  of  the  colored  population 
and  other  matters,  the  mayor  took  occasion  to 
express  his  regret  that  citizens  were  renting 
houses  to  negroes  who  had  left  their  employers, 
thus  "  giving  facilities  for  establishing  various 
nuisances  and  committing  depredations  upon 
citizens."  He  stated  that  he  had  received 
many  representations  as  to  the  negroes  congre- 
gating for  improper  purposes  in  the  houses  they 
occupied,  and  the  existence  of  many  disorders, 
to  remedy  which  he  was  powerless.  On  the 
following  day  several  prominent  citizens  waited 
upon  General  Granger,  and  called  his  attention 
to  the  condition  and  practices  of  the  negroes, 
and  the  provost  marshal  was  instructed  to  issue 
the  following  order : 

OvncB  OF  Provost  Mabshal  GENZftAL, ) 


DlSTMCT  of  TiXAB,       V 

S3, 1865.  j 


Oalvbstok,  Texas,  Juno  23, 1 


All  persons  formerly  slaves  are  earnestly  enjoined 
to  remain  with  their  former  blasters  under  such  con- 
tracts as  may  be  made  for  the  present  time.  Their 
own  interests  as  well  as  that  of  their  former  masters, 
or  other  parties  reqoirine  their  services,  render 
such  a  course  necessary,  and  of  vital  importance,  un- 
til permanent  arrangements  are  made  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau. 

It  must  bo  borne  in  mind,  in  this  connection,  that 
cruel  treatment  or  improper  use  of  the  authoritv 
given  to  employers  will  not  be  permitted ;  while  both 
parties  to  the  contract  made  will  be  equally  bound 
to  its  fulfilment  upon  their  part. 
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on  small  reservations,  in  order  more  tborougblj 
to  control  them. 

TEXAS.  After  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Kirby 
Smith  to  Gen.  Canby,  and  before  the  arrival  of 
the  force  nnder  Gen.  Weitzel,  which  sailed  from 
Fortress  Monroe  about  the  end  of  May,  a  good 
deal  of  anarchy  prevailed  in  Texas.  The  Tex- 
as troops  were  disbanded  before  the  conmiis- 
sioners  sent  to  Gen.  Canby  arrived,  and  carried 
their  arms  with  them,  and  also  a  large  amount 
of  ammunition,  and  horses  and  wagons.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  G^n.  Granger  issued  an  order, 
requiring  all  persons  having  such  property  in 
their  possession,  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  proper 
Unitea  States  officer.  There  were  also  at  Aus- 
tin, and  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  consider- 
able quantities  of  military  stores  and  other  prop- 
erty abandoned  by  the  Confederate  authorities, 
exposed  to  plunderers,  much  of  which  was 
actually  earned  off  by  persons  who  claimed  to 
be  creditors  of  the  State  or  of  the  Confederate 
Government ;  and  Pendleton  Murrah,  still  ex- 
ercising the  functions  of  Governor,  issued  a 
proclamation,  addressed  to  the  sherifis  of  the 
various  counties,  requesting  and  enjoining  upon 
the  various  counties  of  this  State  to  collect 
and  preserve  all  such  public  property,  and  hold 
the  same  subject  to  the  order  and  disposition 
of  the  legally  constituted  authorities  of  the 
State ;  reporting  said  property  accurately,  as  it 
shall  be  collected  together,  to  the  Executive  at 
Austin. 

Gov.  Murrah  also  issued  a  call  for  the  Legis- 
lature to  meet  on  the  16th  of  July,  and  ordered 
an  election  to  take  place  on  the  19th  of  June, 
for  delegates  to  a  State  Convention,  to  meet 
on  the  10th  of  July,  and  take  measures  for  the 
restoration  of  the  State  to  the  Union,  in  the 
hope  of  avoiding  a  military  administration  of 
affairs  by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
But  before  the  time  ^pointed  for  the  election 
of  delegates,  G^n.  A.  J.  Hamilton  was  appoint- 
ed Provisional  Governor  by  President  Johnson. 
On  the  21st  of  July  he  arrived  at  Galveston, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  prominent  refu- 
gees, and  on  tiie  25th  issued  a  proclamation 
announcing  his  appointment,  with  instructions 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  holding  a  con- 
vention, to  be  composed  of  delegates  chosen  by 
that  portion  of  the  people  of  the  State  known 
to  be  loyal,  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the 
Constitution,  reorganiidng  the  State  govern- 
ment, and  restoring  the  State  to  constitutional 
relations  with  the  United  States.  He  fixed  no 
time  for  the  convention,  but  announced  that 
suitable  persons  would  be  appointed  in  the  dif- 
ferent counties  to  administer  the  oath  of  am- 
nesty prescribed  in  the  President's  proclama- 
tion of  the  29th  of  May,  and  to  register  the 
names  of  loyal  voters.  On  the  ground  that 
there  were  "  no  civil  officers  in  the  State,"  and 
that  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  labor- 
ing under  such  disabilities  as  to  predude  elec- 
tions, he  announced  that  indispensable  district 
and  county  officers  would  be  appointed.  He 
declared  to  be  in  force  only  such  laws  as  had 


been  enacted  before  the  last  of  Febmarj,  1861^ 
and  directed  officers  and  citizens  and  the  eoorti 
when  established,  to  be  governed  by  them,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  they  might  be  affected  by  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  by  United  States 
authority,  or  by  other  acts  of  the  United  Ststea 
for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  The  procla- 
mation concluded  as  follows : 

The  people  of  the  State  are  invited  to  engage  b 
the  work  of  reconstmctin^  local  eoTeniment  for 
themselves.  I  come,  tendennz,  in  tfie  name  of  the 
United  States,  amnesty  for  the  past,  securitj  aod 
freedom  for  the  ftiture.  Every  ^nerous  heart  wQl 
feel,  and  every  candid  mind  admit,  that  the  Gorero- 
ment  of  the  United  States  seeks  not,  and  hu  nerer 
sought,  to  humiliate  the  people  of  the  Sooth.  It 
but  asks  them  to  be  friends  rather  than  enemies. 

The  negroes  are  not  onlv  free,  but  1  beg  to  aasore 
my  fellow-citizens  that  the  Government  will  pro- 
tect them  in  their  freedom. 

For  the  time  being  the  freedmen  are  recommended 
to  engage  with  their  former  masters  for  reasonabU 
compensation,  to  labor  at  least  till  the  close  of  the 
season  for  gathering  the  present  crop.  For  them, 
generally,  to  do  otherwise,  would  be  greatly  to  the 
injury  of  themselves  and  the  community  at  lar^ 
But  let  it  be  understood  that  combination  among 
those  interested  in  securing  their  labor  to  prerot 
them  from  hiring  to  persons  who  will  pa^  the  best 
price  for  such  labor,  and  to  ostracize  in  soaetj  those 
who  oppose  such  combinations,  will  meet  with  bo 
favor  at  the  hands  of  the  people  or  GoTemmeot  of 
the  United  States.  And  candor  compels  me  to  saj 
to  the  people  of  Texas,  that  i^  in  the  action  of  the 
proposed  convention,  the  negro  is  characterised  or 
treated  as  less  than  a  freeman,  our  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives will  seek  in  vain  admission  to  the  balls 
of  Congress,  It  is  indeed  strange  that  men  sboold 
take  a  solemn  oath  to  faithfully  abide  by  and  support 
all  laws  and  proclamations  which  hare  been  made 
during  the  existing  rebellion  with  reference  to  Ihe 
emancipation  Of  slaves,  and  in  the  next  breath  &ror 
mdual  emancipation.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and 
the  part  of  duty  to  accept  what  is  ineritaWe  without 
resistance,  andf  recognize  truth  however  unpalatable. 

Governor  Hamilton's  proclamation  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  judiciary  provided  tbit 
the  district  courts  should  proceed  with  the  trill 
of  all  criminal  causes ;  that  all  civil  soits  should 
be  proceeded  with  to  judgment  and  execation, 
but  that  in  no  action  for  debt  should  final  jndg- 
ment  be  rendered  nntil  further  orders;  thst 
the  existing  organization  of  districts,  and  the 
usual  time  of  holding  courts,  should  continue; 
that  attomeys-at-law,  before  practising,  most 
take  the  amnesty  oath,  those  not  entitled  to  its 
benefits  being  precluded  till  pardoned;  that  all 
persons  of  color  were  to  be  considered  as  on  an 
equfdity  with  white  men  in  respect  to  the  pn^ 
ishment  of  crime,  and  when  tried  by  virtne  a 
indictments  before  presented  and  found  gnflty, 
the  judgment  of  the  court  was  to  be  the  aame 
as  if  the  defendant  were  a  white  person ;  tfd 
that  justice  of  the  peace  might  render  final 
judgment. 

Judge  McFarland,  one  of  the  district  judges 
appointed  by  Qoy,  Hamilton,  had  the  folloWj 
ing  questions  brought  before  hhn  in  eeverai 


1.  As  to  the  eflfect  of  the  law  known  as  the^ 
law,  passed  by  the  Texas  Legislature  under  the  U^ 
federate  role  ;  and  also,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  w 
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passed  by  the  same  body  suspending  the  statute  of 
limitations. 

2.  As  to  the  power  of  the  Provisional  Governor  to 
appoint  a  provisional  judiciary,  and  to  organize  pro- 
visional courts. 

3.  As  to  the  relation  in  which  the  provisional 
courts,  so  established,  stand  to  the  former  district 
courts  of  the  State,  organized  under  secession  aus- 
pices. 

i.  As  to  the  effect  to  be  given  by  the  provisional 
courts  of  the  Interlocutory  orders  and  decrees  of  the 
secession  district  courts  in  suits  still  pending. 

Upon  these  questions  the  judge  ruled  sub- 
stantially, that  the  authorities  having  control 
of  the  State  from  February,  1861,  to  June, 
1865,  constituted  for  aU  practical  purposes  a 
government  de  facto  ;  and  that  while  as  a  po- 
litical fabric  it  fell  to  pieces  with  the  surrender 
and  dispersion  of  the  Confederate  armies,  and 
all  its  political  legislation  ceased  to  be  of  force, 
yet  that  the  private  and  individual  rights  that 
bad  grown  up  under  those  acts  remained  unim- 
paired, and  were  etill*  binding  and  valid  be- 
tween individuals,  and  wotdd  be  so  held  until 
succeeding  governments  saw  fit  to  alter  them. 
He  further  held,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
order  of  General  Granger  declaring  illegitimate 
all  acts  of  the  Governor  and  Legislature  after 
secession,  and  the  subsequent  proclamation 
of  the  Provisional  Governor,  declaring  such 
laws  inoperative  and  void,  and  putting  in  force 
the  body  of  statute  laws  in  existence  prior  to 
secession,  did  not  necessarily  have  the  effect  of 
nullifying  and  rendering  invalid  transactions 
between  private  individuals  during  secession 
rule.  He  further  held  that  the  replication  that 
the  stay -law  forbade  the  institution  of  suits, 
was  a  good  and  sufficient  answer  to  a  plea  of 
the  statute  of  limitations.  He  also  held  that 
the  Provisional  Governor  was  clothed  with  the 
power  to  organize  a  provisional  judiciary ;  and 
in  that  connection  overruled  a  motion  in  a 
pending  suit,  to  set  aside  interlocutory  orders 
and  decrees  that  had  been  rendered  in  such 
suit  during  the  rebellion. 

On  the  19th  of  August  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernor issued  another  proclamation,  containing 
regulations  with  regard  to  administering  the 
amnesty  oath  preparatory  to  the  election  of 
delegates  to  the  State  Convention,  which  was 
subsequently  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  8th 
of  January,  1866,  and  to  assemble  on  the  Tth 
of  February  following.  By  this  proclamation 
the  chief  justices  of  the  several  counties,  with 
the  clerks  of  the  county  and  district  courts, 
were  to  constitute  boards  charged  with  the 
duty  of  administering  the  amnesty  oath,  and 
registering  the  names  of  citizens  entitled  to 
vote ;  the  board  in  each  county  toteit  at  least 
one  day  in  every  week.  Only  such  citizens  as 
were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  general  am- 
nesty were  to  be  allowed  to  have  their  names 
placed  on  the  register.  Others  were  to  be 
permitted  to  take  the  oath  of  amnesty,  only  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  present  their 
petitions  to  the  President  for  special  pardon, 
which  when  granted  would  entitle  them  to 
have  their  names  placed  on  the  register  of 


voters.  The  proclamation  concluded  with  an 
invitation  to  citizens  to  go  forward  with  alac- 
rity and  take  the  steps  necessary  to  entitle 
them  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  a  regular  con- 
stitutional government  to  the  State. 

The  Governor  also  authorized  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  special  police  force  in  the  several 
counties  to  aid  in  the  preservation  of  order. 

In  the  transition  state  of  society  that  follow- 
ed the  disappearance  of  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  consequent  altered  prospects 
of  the  negroes,  of  whom  it  was  said  there  were 
twice  as  many  in  the  State  as  in  1860,  much 
apprehension  was  felt  that  the  material  interests 
of  all  classes  would  suffer.  Some  anticipated 
utter  ruin,  and  were  willing  to  dispose  of  their 
property  at  nominal  prices.  A  few  planters 
entertained  the  belief  that  their  negroes  would 
be  left  to  them  as  slaves,  or  that  at  least  eman- 
cipation would  be  gradual,  but  the  m^'ority  of 
the  wealthy  and  well  informed  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  new  order  of  things.  Almost  all  were 
ready  to  assent  to  immediate  emancipation, 
provided  the  able-bodied  freedmen  wore  com- 
pelled by  Government  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  women  and  children.  Great 
numbers  of  the  negroes  in  their  new  and  un- 
tried position,  their  minds  filled  with  wild  and 
fanciful  notions  in  relation  to  the  boon  of  free- 
dom, and  too  ignorant  to  distinguish  between 
liberty  and  license,  became  lazy,  insolent,  and 
totally  unreliable  for  steady  labor.  Many  plant- 
ers were  compelled  to  suspend  operations,  ow- 
ing to  the  difficulty  of  inducing  the  negroes  to 
work  with  regularity.  On  the  27th  of  June, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  of  Gal- 
veston, assembled  to  take  into  consideration 
the  altered  condition  of  the  colored  population 
and  other  matters,  the  mayor  took  occasion  to 
express  his  regret  that  citizens  were  renting 
houses  to  negroes  who  had  left  their  employers, 
thus  "  giving  facilities  for  establishing  various 
nuisances  and  committing  depredations  upon 
citizens.^'  He  stated  that  he  had  received 
many  representations  as  to  the  negroes  congre- 
gating for  improper  purposes  in  the  houses  they 
occupied,  and  the  existence  of  many  disorders, 
to  remedy  which  he  was  powerless.  On  the 
following  day  several  prominent  citizens  waited 
upon  General  Granger,  and  called  his  attention 
to  the  condition  and  practices  of  the  negroes, 
and  the  provost  marshal  was  instructed  to  issue 
the  following  order : 

Oftiob  of  Provost  Mabsual  GmnniAL,  \ 

DiSTBICT  of  TBIAS,       V 

Galveston,  Texas,  Juno  23, 1866.  J 
All  persons  formerly  slaves  are  earnestly  cnioincd 
to  remain  with  their  former  blasters  under  sach  con- 
tracts as  may  be  made  for  the  present  time.  Their 
own  interests  as  well  as  that  of  their  former  masters, 
or  other  parties  requiring  their  services,  render 
such  a  course  necessary,  and  of  vital  importance,  un- 
til permanent  arrangements  are  made  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Freedmen' 8  Bureau.  ^ 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  this  connection,  that 
cruel  treatment  or  improper  use  of  the  authoritv 
given  to  employers  will  not  be  permitted ;  while  both 
parties  to  the  contract  made  will  be  equally  bound 
to  its  fulfilment  upon  their  part 
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No  persons  formerly  slares  will  be  permitted  to 
crarel  on  the  public  thoroughfares  without  passes  or 

Eermits  from  their  employers^  or  to  congregate  in 
ulldings,  or  camps,  at  or  adjacent  to  any  military 
post  or  town.  They  will  not  be  subsisted  in  idleness, 
or  in  any  way  except  as  emplo;^^*  of  the  GoTem- 
ment,  or  in  cases  of  extreme  destitution  or  sickness ; 
and  in  such  cases  the  officer  authorized  to  order  the 
issues  shall  be  the  judge  as  to  the  justice  of  the  claim 
for  such  subsistence. 

Idleness  is  sure  to  be  productive  of  vice,  and  hu-< 
manity  dictates  that  employment  be  furnished  these 
people,  while  the  interest  of  the  Commonwealth  im- 
peratiTcly  demands  it,  in  order  that  the  present  crop 
may  be  secured.  No  person,  white  or  black,  and 
who  is  able  to  labor,  will  be  subsisted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  idleness,  and  thus  hang  as  a  dead  weight 
upon  those  who  are  disposed  to  bear  their  full  share 
or  the  public  burdens.  Provost  marshals  and  their 
assistants  throughout  the  district  are  charged  with 
using  every  means  in  their  power  to  carry  out  these 
instructions  in  letter  and  spirit.    By  order  of 

Mjyor-General  GRANGER. 
R.  G.  Lacghlik,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Provost 
Marshal  General,  District  of  Texas. 

A  similar  order  was  issued  by  Colonel  G.  W. 
Clark,  at  ilouston,  where,  according  to  the 
"Telegraph,"  nine-tenths  of  the  crimes  brought 
before  the  courts  were  perpetrated  by  negroes. 
Of  the  freed  men  who  continued  at  work,  most 
remained  with  their  old  masters.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  testimony  of  the  editor  of  the  Hous- 
ton "Telegraph": 

We  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Washington 
County,  and  found  the  drought  had  nearly  ruinca  the 
com  crops,  and  it  is  estimated  that  only  one-half  a 
crop  will  be  made  this  season.  The  same  will  prove 
true  of  the  potato  crop.  Cotton  looks  well,  and  we 
have  been  informed  by  old  citizens  that  they  have 
ncTer  before  seen  such  a  fine  and  heavy  yield  as  this 
season.  We  hear  loud  complaints  everywhere  of 
the  scarcity  of  hands  to  pick  and  save  it.  And  we 
saw  acres  of  the  finest  cotton  that  ever  grew,  drop- 
ping out  of  the  bolls  and  wasting  for  the  want  of 
nands  to  save  it.  The  planters  made  contracts  with 
their  former  slaves  to  remain  with  them  and  save 
the  crops,  but  they  proved  unfaithful  and  deserted 
the  first  opportunity.  Thousands  of  bales  of  splen- 
did cotton  will  be  lost  in  Washington  County  by  this 
causeLsnd  the  neighboring  counties  are  no  better 
otL  We  have  heard  good  judges  estimate  the  loss 
bv  this  cause  throu^^hout  the  State  to  be  40,000  bales. 
It  is  a  deplorable  sight  to  witness  large  cotton  fields 
wasting. 

Subsequently  a  better  spirit  and  a  more  cor- 
rect understanding  as  to  their  new  privileges 
began  to  prevail  with  the  negroes.  This  was 
sfiud  to  be  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  in- 
defatigable exertions  of  General  Granger,  who 
travelled  among  them  for  six  weeks,  addressing 
them  in  plain  terms  with  regard  to  their  duties 
as  well  as  their  rights.  More  than  half  the 
freedmen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  State  had 
entered  into  contracts-  for  1806  by  the  25th  of 
December,  and  were  ready  to  go  to  work  after 
the  holidays.  The  contracts  were  various; 
some  were  for  specific  monthly  pay,  with  food, 
clothing,  medical  attendance,  and  the  use  of  an 
acre  of  land  ;  others  were  for  monthly  wages 
and  board  only ;  others  were  for  a  sliar©  of  the 
crops.  In  some  instances  the  payment  of  wa- 
ges was  made  monthly,  in  others  quarterly, 
and  in  others  the  first  quarter's  wages  were  to 


be  paid  at  the  end  of  six  months,  and  the  bal- 
ance at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  plantations 
were  mostly  cultivated  by  their  owners,  though 
large  farms  were  rented  both  by  ITorthern  and 
Southern  men. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  ei-Govemor  E. 
M.  Pease  and  Mr.  Swante  Palm,  appointed  by 
Governor  Hamilton  to  inquire  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  State  Treasury,  made  a  report,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  debt  in  November  was  as 
follows : 

Eight  per  cent  State  Bonds  and  Interest  to  1st 

Jan.,  1866 1998,440  M 

Bevcn  per  cent  State  Bonds  and  interest 211.130  S» 

Dao  to  School  Fnnd. ].1ST,406  G6 

Due  to  University  Fund 2S3,5t4  2i 

Fund  Bccmed  from  estates  not  collected. 21.S70  90 

Fund  accrued  from  escheated  estates 2,688  71 

County  Tax  Ftmd. S^'Sffi  CI 

Special  Loan  Tax  Fund- 5.675  11 

Assessors^  Fees >75  06 

Ten  per  cent  interest  Warrants,  outstandlr^, 

estimate 160,000  00 

Treasury  Warrants  ontatandln?. l,S«iaWT  » 

Bebts  due  from  appropriations  not  drawn. ....  IS'XOOe  GO 

Estimated  amount  due  for  Militia. 150,000  Oe 

Estimated  amount  due  for  Soldiers'  pay  and 

supplies  and  transportation 8,000,000  00 

Debt  of  the  Ute  Eepubllc  of  Texas 110,613  «S 

Amount  due  J.  M.  Moore  by  Military  Board. . .  7,091  14 

Amount  due  Oliver  &  Bro.'s  by  Militanr  Board.  1U,013  CS 
Amount  due  W.  8.  Heed  &  Co.  by  Military 

Board 2,048  00 

Probable  amount  that  will  be  claimed  by  indi- 
viduals for  cotton  lost  under  Gov.  Hur- 
rah's cotton  operations,  say 80,000  00 

Totel $a,i9^i,r>>2  &« 

To  which  may  be  added  amonnt  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  several  Special  Funds  in  the 
Treasury  in  Confederate  notes,  as  before 
stated WS*,&83  09 

Total. ♦8,n4,0€6  6I 

There  is  probably  no  State  in  the  Union 
where  railroads  can  be  constrticted  with  so  lit- 
tle labor  and  expense  as  in  Texas,  the  grading 
being  comparatively  light,  or  where  they  are 
more  needed  to  convey  to  a  market  the  vast 
product  of  hogs,  sheep,  cattle,  flour,  and  grain, 
for  which  the  home  consumption  is  not  ade- 
quate to  take  up  a  thousandth  part.  The  rail- 
roads already  constructed,  and  in  running  order 
in  July,  were  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central, 
from  Hempstead  to  Brenham's,  thirty  miles; 
the  Buffalo  Bayou,  Brazos,  and  Colorado  road, 
from  Harrisburg  to  Alleyton,  eighty  miles;  the 
Houston  Tap  and  Brazoria  road,  from  Houston 
to  Columbia,  forty-five  miles;  the  Galveston, 
Houston,  and  Henderson  road,  from  Galveston 
to  Houston,  fifty  miles ;  the  Texas  and  New  Or- 
leans road,  from  Houston  to  Beaumont,  sixty- 
five  miles;  and  that  from  Shreveport,  Louia- 
ana,  to  Marshall.  Railroads  were  also  in  the 
course  of  construction  from  Brazos  Santiago  to 
Brownsville^  about  thirty  miles,  and  from  Indi- 
anola  to  Victoria,  about  forty  miles.  The  roll- 
ing stock  on  these  roads  was,  however,  unre- 
liable and  unsafe,  having  been  much  abused 
during  the  war. 

The  resources  of  this  great  Stat^  six  times 
as  large  as  Pennsylvania,  and  containing  tliirty- 
three  thousand  square  miles  miles  more  than 
France,  are  only  very  partially  developed.  It 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  when  politicaJ 
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affairs  become  fully  settled,  an  extensive  immi- 
gration will  set  in,  especially  as  its  attractions 
become  better  known.  The  sugar  and  cotton 
region  of  Texas  lies  along  the  coast  and  a  few 
miles  up  the  river  bottoms.  These  lands,  though 
highly  productive,  are  unhealthy,  and  require 
large  capital  and  extensive  experience  in  the 
raising  of  cotton  and  sugar  to  be  cultivated 
with  profit.  Higher  up  the  rivers,  and  behind 
the  coast  flats,  is  the  cotton  and  corn  region, 
embracing  what  are  called  the  central  counties. 
Though  there  are  many  small  farms  scattered 
through  these  counties,  they  are  preeminently 
the  seat  of  great  plantations  cultivated  by  tlie 
aid  of  negroes  and  mules,  and  a  small  farmer 
from  the  North  would  hardly  feel  at  homo 
among  them.  All  the  bottom  lands  in  this  sec- 
tion are  deep,  rich  cotton  soils,  covered  with  a 
very  heavy  growth  of  cotton-wood,  sycamore, 
elm,  and  other  trees,  crowded  with  under- 
brush, twined  with  vines  and  overhung  with 
moss.  They  abound  in  alligators,  snakes, 
turtles,  lizards,  mosquitoes,  and  flies;  but  when 
cleared  are  among  the  the  best  cotton  lands  in 
the  world,  and  though  somewhat  unhealthy 
are  largely  and  profitabljr  worked.  Up  to  1860 
such  lands  sold  uncleared  at  about  ten  dollars 
an  acre.  The  balance  of  these  lands  are  prairie, 
varying  from  a  light  sandy  loam  to  the  deepest 
and  blackest  "hogwallow,"  all  suitable  for  cot- 
ton or  corn. 

Northwest  of  the  central  counties  lies  the 
grain  region,  which  embraces  all  northern  and 
northwestern  Texas,  as  far  as  the  Indian  coun- 
try. Comipencing  on  the  Guadalupe  southwest 
of  Austin,  the  grain  lands  stretch  in  a  wide 
belt  to  the  Red  River.  It  is  a  beautiful  rolling 
country  of  prairie  and  timber,  intersected  by 
most  of  the  important  rivers  and  their  tribu- 
taries. Along  the  banks  of  these  clear,  rapid 
streams,  are  thousands  of  settlements,  surround- 
ed by  fields  of  corn  and  grain,  and  herds  of  cat- 
tle. And  yet,  as  the  traveller  rides  from  cabin 
to  cabin,  and  from  county  to  county,  he  feels 
that  the  whole  country  is  still  almost  a  wilder- 
ness. 

The  Colorado,  which  runs  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  through  the  centre  of  the  State,  forms 
the  southwestern  limit  of  the  reliable  farming 
region.  Though  the  soil  is  good  on  the  south- 
western side  of  the  river,  and  the  country  even 
more  beautifnl  as  well  as  more  healthy  still  fur- 
ther west,  there  are  comparatively  few  great 
farms,  and  none  entirely  reliable  for  crops,  be- 
cause of  the  droughts  that  often  prevail.  The 
most  careless  traveller  is  struck  with  the  evi- 
dences of  a  dry  country  everywhere.  The 
prairies  grow  gradually  larger  ana  larger  fur- 
ther west,  and  put  on  more  and  more  of  the 
garb  of  a  dry  climate.  The  mesquit  grass, 
green,  juicy,  and  sweet  in  winter,  but  brown 
and  rusty  in  summer,  though  still  good  for 
stock,  becomes  plentiful ;  the  prickly  pear  and 
the  cactus  appear,  wood-lands  grow  scarce  and 
the  river  bottoms  narrow,  often  with  but  a 
thread  of  timber  to  mark  the  windings  of  the 


streams.  Here  in  the  long  days  of  summer  the 
rich  black  prairies  bake  and  crisp  till  they  seam 
and  crack,  and  long  winding  clefts  appear  that 
every  day's  sun  opens  more  and  more,  till  they 
become  traps  into  which  both  beast  and  rider 
may  fall. 

The  great  natural  pastures,  commencing  upon 
the  coast  and  sweeping  up  to  New  Mexico  on 
the  west,  and  thence  around  to  the  Red  Rivei* 
on  the  north,  a  thousand  miles,  in  length  and 
hundreds  in  width,  are  not  left  untiUed  because 
lacking  in  wealth  of  soil,  convenience  of  loca- 
tion, beauty  of  scenery  or  purity  of  atmosphere, 
for  western  Texas  abounds  in  all  these,  but  from 
the  absence  of  rain.  Between  the  Colorado 
and  San  Antonio  is  a  territory  common  to  the 
plough  and  to  cattle.  Beyond  the  San  Antonio 
the  country  watered  by  the  Aransas,  the  Nuece^ 
the  Rio  Pecos,  and  the  Rio  Grande,  is  all  either 
occupied  by  stock-raisers  or  still  vacant,  the 
few  plantations  and  farms  once  opened  having 
been  abandoned  after  a  disastrous  experience  in 
waiting  for  rains.  This  great  stock  country  has 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep  scattered  over  it,  and  living  summer  and 
winter  upon  its  grasses  without  ever  tasting 
hay  or  grain,  and  is  annually  sending  to  market 
immense  herds,  as  valuable  as  though  they  had 
been  fed  through  the  long  winters,  and  stall- 
fed  in  costly  bams  on  turnips  and  corn. 

The  desert  is  a  sandy,  unwatered  region, 
thinly  covered  with  coarse  grass,  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  Mexico,  including  the  "  Staked  Plains." 
There  is  also  a  long  strip  of  the  same  kind  of 
country  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  a  hundred  miles  wide,  separating 
Brownsville  and  the  Mexican  frontier  from 
Corpus  Ohristi  and  the  settlements  on  tiie 
Nueces.  The  borders  of  the  desert  are  avail- 
able for  pasture,  but  the  interior,  is  worthless 
for  want  of  water,  which,  however,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  digging  wells.  The  camping-grounds 
of  Gen.  Taylor,  on  his  march  across  the  desert 
from  Corpus  Christi  to  Matamoras,  are  marked 
by  the  great  weUs  he  dug  to  supply  his  troops 
with  fresh  water,  some  of  which  are  still  used. 

The  rivers  of  Texas  are  generally  clear,  and 
rapid,  and  shallow,  and  with  unreliable  naviga- 
tion; but  subject  to  sudden  overflows,  when 
every  thing  movable  on  the  bottom  lands  is 
swept  away.  The  large  rivers,  like  the  Brazos, 
owing  to  great  rains  in  the  regions  of  the  head- 
waters, often  rise  from  low  water  to  full  banks 
in  twenty-four  hours,  when  within  hundreds 
of  miles  tiiere  is  not  a  drop  of  rain  falling.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  State  this  feature  is 
changed,  and  the  Rio  Pecos  creeps  so  quietly 
through  an  open,  unmarked  country,  that  a 
traveller  might  ride  within  five  hundred  yards 
of  it  and  yet  perish  with  thii-st. 

Any  one  intending  to  raise  stock  in  connec- 
tion with  com  and  grain,  may  settie  anywhere 
north  of  the  Colorado  and  west  of  the  belt  of 
post-oaks  that  runs  up  through  Bastrop,  Burle- 
son, Milam,  and  Falls  Counties,  if  he  take  care 
to  shun  the  Bladgack  and  Landy  post-oak  lands 
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and  to  get  plentj-  of  good  water,  and  raU-timber 
near  enough  for  fencing.  But  stock-growing 
connected  with  farming  never  attains  the  dimen- 
sions nor  yields  the  profit  that  it  does  in  the 
purely  stock  country  where  no  farming  is  car- 
ried on.  To  make  the  most  of  cattle-raising, 
the  settler  should  go  west  of  the  Colorado,  and 
from  there  to  the  Kio  Grande  he  can  hardly  go 
amiss,  if  ho  avoid  districts  closely  settled  and 
seek  open  country,  securing  good  water,  with 
rail-timber  enough  for  pens,  and  wood  enough 
to  bum.  If  he  can  put  his  cabin  and  pens  on 
the  south  side  of  a  piece  of  thnber,  it  will  be  all 
the  better,  since  this  affords  a  natural  shelter 
against  the  cold  north  winds  of  winter.  It  is 
better,  also,  to  have  broad,  open  prairies  on  one 
side  for  summer  range,  and  W(X)ded  hills  or 
river  bottom  on  the  other  side  for  winter.  If 
so  situated,  the  stock  will  take  to  the  open 
prairies  in  good  weather,  and  to  the  shelter  of 
the  hills  and  bottom  lands  in  storms,  and  will 
scatter  much  less  than  in  an  entirely  open  coun- 
try like  the  great  coast  prairies. 

The  settler  having  built  his  pens  and  cabin, 
buys  his  cattle,  to  be  dehvered  to  him  in  the 

Een  on  a  given  day.  If  he  takes  **  stock  cattle," 
e  gets  cows,  calves,  and  one  and  two-year- 
olds  in  equal  numbers,  and  pays  about  seven 
doDars  a  head.  Thus  for  four  hundred  cattle— 
of  which  one  hundred  are  cows,  one  hundred 
calves,  one  hundred  one-year-olds,  and  one  hun- 
dred two-year-olds— he  pays  $2,700.  K  he 
buys  cows  and  calves,  he  gets  the  same  number, 
that  is,  two  hundred  cows  and  their  two  hun- 
dred calves  for  tlie  same  money,  lie  then  fixes 
upon  a  brand  for  the  hip  or  shoulder,  and  a  mark 
lor  the  ear,  and  has  them  recorded  in  the  county 
records.  It  is  always  best  to  buy  the  tract 
where  the  cattle  are  to  run,  as  it  saves  the  ex- 
pense of  driving  to  a  new  range  and  herding. 
In  the  spring,  for  about  two  months,  the  stock- 
raiser  knows  no  rest  Early  and  late  ho  is 
riding  the  country,  gathering  up  his  stock  and 
branding  his  calves.  Then  he  rests  till  the  fall, 
when  he  once  more  gathers,  to  sell  his  beeves. 
The  whole  counti*y  is  open  throughout  the  great 
stock  region,  and  no  fences  set  their  stakes 
against  the  wandering  of  the  cattle.  They  are 
not  herded,  and  of  course  their  range  is  a  wide 
one. 

If  a  stranger  go  to  Texas  with  the  determi- 
nation to  make  sheep-raising  his  business,  he 
should  go  directly  to  Austin,  and  then  crossing 
the  Colorado,  and  keepmg  west  of  the  San  An- 
tonio road,  beg^n  to  look  for  his  ranch,  for  all 
that  region  is  sheep  country,  and  the  best  in  the 
State.  For  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  road, 
west  of  Austin  and  lying  immediately  nortliwest 
of  the  road  for  a  very  great  distance,  is  a  pecu- 
liar hilly  and  broken  country,  having  plenty  of 
sliort,  sweet,  winter  grass  for  pasturage,  and 
good  running  water;  dry  and  gravelly  hills 
enough  to  secure  good  health  to  the  flock,  un- 
less scab  get  in ;  and  gorges  and  cedar-brakes 
enough  for  shelter  against  the  storms  and  cold 
winds.    The  settler  miist  be  careful  to  secure 


good  water,  with  wood  enough  to  bam,  and 
rail-timber  enough  for  his  sheep-pens.  Ho  must 
also  make  calculations  for  pasturage,  wh<ai  his 
flocks  shall  have  increased  largely.  If  be  locate 
upon  a  stream  having  a  very  large  tract  of  an- 
watered  country  behind  it,  he  may  boy  a  few 
acres  along  its  banks  near  a  codar-brake,  and 
trust  to  the  great  open  country  for  pasturage. 
If  he  settle  in  a  country  watered  on  all  hands, 
he  will  have  to  buy  a  large  amount  of  land  for 
the  future  grazing  of  his  flocks.  Whoever  can- 
not monopolize  the  water  around  him  wiU  soon 
have  many  neighbors  and  too  many  flocks  near 
him,  unless  he  own  large  tracts  himself.  By  a 
law  of  the  State,  aU  herded  flocks  must  be  kept 
from  trespassing.  But  large  tracts  of  oountrv 
are  open  to  all,  and  for  sheep-raising  are  valua- 
ble only  to  those  who  control  the  watering- 
places.  Cattle  and  horses  roam  over  them  at 
large,  going  long  distances  for  water.  The  land 
being  selected  and  bought — at  from  fifty  cents 
to  ten  dollars  an  acre — ^raU  pens  are  made  dose 
and  high  enough  to  keep  out  the  wolves,  and  in 
a  position  sheltered  from  the  northers,  eith^ 
on  the  soutli  side  of  a  blufl^,  a  dose  cedar-brake, 
or  a  dose  stone  fence.  Along  the  north  side  a 
shelter-shed  is  put  up,  made  of  crotched  posts 
and  rails,  with  a  roof  covered  with  hay,  straw, 
earth,  or  boards,  to  turn  off  the  rains  and  keep 
the  lambs  dry,  and  then  the  sheep-yards  are 
ready.  A  log  house,  pole  camp,  or  cloth  tent 
is  then  put  up,  a  Scotch  or  German  shepherd 
engaged,  the  flock  bought,  and  business  began. 
The  owner's  house  is  put  up  afterwards. 

It  is  better  usually  to  purchase  the  flock  in 
the  country,  as  the  sheep  are  then  acclimated, 
and  not  worn  down  by  long  driving.  Pare 
merinos  are  the  most  profitable;  but  being 
also  most  expensive,  Mexican  and  mixed  breeds 
are  usually  first  purchased  and  then  bred  up  by 
crossing  with  merino  bucks.  In  1860  merino 
ewes  were  worth  by  the  flock  about  ten  dollar:? 
ahead;  good  Missouri  or  mixed,  five  dollars; 
and  Mexican  three  dollars.  A  couple  of  gen- 
erations' breeding  up  by  pure  bucks  brings  oat 
a  good  flock  from  either  kind.  It  is,  however, 
more  profitable  to  buy  at  first  a  better  grade. 
A  flock  of  five  hundred  good  grade  sheep  with 
a  pure  merino  bock  may  be  bought  for  about 
three  thousand  dollars.  One  shepherd  with  a 
good  dog  can  take  c^ure  of  five  hundred  sheep  the 
year  through,  or  of  a  thousand,  except  in  the 
combing  season.  Few  flocks  are  fed  above 
what  they  get  on  the  prairies;  but  it  is  well  to 
give  them  a  little  corn  or  oats,  or  cotton-seed, 
or  cultivated  hay,  through  the  months  of  Jan- 
uary and  February.  If  a  flock  is  kept  healtLr 
it  is  the  most  profitable  stock-raising  in  the 
world.  The  increase  of  a  sheep  begins  at  one 
year  old,  and  in  ten  years,  without  loss,  amounts 
to  over  a  hundred-fold.  The  increase  of  a  flock 
of  five  hundred  sheep  would  therefore  be  worth 
in  ten  years,  without  drawbacks,  not  less  tlian 
$300,000,  a  business  *sufl5dently  profitable  to 
aUow  a  large  margin  for  accidents  and  ill  Inck, 
and  still  leave  the  results  very  satisfactory.  To 
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tMs  must  be  added  the  aDnaal  clips  of  wool,  on 
an  average  four  pounds  to  the  fleece,  sold  at 
forty  cents  a  pound.  Wool  is  a  cash  article  ift 
Texas,  and  can  always  be  sold  at  its  New  York 
and  Boston  value,  less  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion and  insurance.  The  m^'ority  of  wool- 
growers  shear  their  sheep  dry,  and  sell  the 
wool  in  the  dirt.  Of  those  who  do  wash,  not 
one  in  ten  makes  a  clean  job  of  it.  Shearers 
go  through  the  country  in  April  and  May,  shear- 
ing at  from  Ave  to  eight  cents  per  head,  and 
tying  the  fleeces  for  sacking. 

Wolves  and  half-wild  dogs  and  hogs  are  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  sheep-rais«r,  and  his  folds 
should  be  wolf  and  hog  tight  Either  when 
hungry  will  attack  the  flock  in  the  pen  or  on 
the  prairie,  and  if  not  driven  off,  kill  great  num- 
bers. The  hogs  kill  only  the  lambs,  but  are 
terribly  destructive  in  early  spring. 

THALLIUM.  Among  the  recently  discov- 
ered metals,  this  appears  still  to  command  the 
highest  interest  M.  BOttger  has  indicated  a 
new  source  of  this  metal  in  the  crystalline  salt 
obtained  from  the  mother-liquor  in  the  salt- 
works at  Manheim,  and  in  which  minute  quan- 
tities of  its  chloride  exist  along  with  mucn  of 
the  chlorides  of  csBsium  and  rubidium.  B.  Bun- 
sen  has  also  obtained  thallium  from  a  lye  from 
the  Rammebberg  pyrites  in  the  sulphate  of  zinc 
works  at  Goslar.  The  simplest  process  is  that 
of  placing  in  the  cold  lye  sheets  of  zinc :  a  nearly 
equal  weight  of  a  spongy  metallic  precipitate  is 
secured.  This,  washed  and  suitably  treated, 
yields  for  every  cubic  metre  of  tlie  lye,  and  along 
with  some  lead  and  zinc,  also  7.4  Mlog.  of  cad- 
mium, 1.6  do.  of  copper,  and  0.6  do.  of  thallium. 
Digesting  with  water  to  which  sulphuric  acid 
is  from  time  to  time  added,  the  cadmium  and 
thallium  dissolve,  leaving  the  copper;  and  add- 
ing iodide  of  potassium,  the  result  is  a  precipi- 
tate of  0.97  Mlog.  of  pure  iodide  of  thallium, 
readily  purified  by  washing. 

The  symbol  adopted  for  thallium  is  Tl;  its 
equivalent  is  204,  or  according  to  Werther  about 
208.5.  M.  Lamy  finds  the  usual  series  of  phos- 
phates, pyrophosphates,  and  metaphosphate  of 
thallium:  these  salts  are  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  alkalies  proper  by  giving — their 
solutions  being  neither  too  hot  nor  too  dilute — 
white  precipitates  with  both  chlorhydric  and 
nitric  acids.  M.  Strecker  has  investigated  the 
salts  of  the  peroxide  of  thallium,  or  thmlic  oxide, 
TlOt — ^those  of  thallous  oxide  having  been  be- 
fore examined.  Among  the  former  ne  finds  a 
sulphate  and  nitrate,  and  several  double  salts, 
induding  an  oxalate  of  peroxide  of  thallium  and 
ammonia.  By  experiment  on  animals,  M.  Lamy 
finds  that  thdlium,  at  least  in  form  of  sulphate, 
possesses  very  decided  poisonous  properties; 
and  M.  Paulet  has  also  treated  of  the  same,  in 
u  memoir  to  the  French  Academy. 

It  is  stated  that  thallium  is  very  generally 
found  associated  with  potassium  and  sodium; 
and  Lamy^s  classification  of  it  with  the  alkaline 
metals  is  still  sustained  by  many  reactions,  and 
aspecially  by  its  forming  by  substitution  a  series 


of  alcohols,  the  thallic^  the  analogy  of  which 
to  those  aflbrded  in  like  manner  by  potassium 
and  sodium  is  striking.  In  this  view  of  the 
nature  and  relations  of  thallium,  Dumas  and 
BOttger  coincide.  M.  Erdmann,  on  the  cod- 
trary,  insists  on  certain  difierences  between 
thallium  and  the  alkaline  metals ;  as,  that  while 
the  oxide  of  the  former  behaves  as  an  alkali,  its 
carbonate,  unlike  those  of  potassa  and  soda, 
does  not  show  the  alkaline  reaction.  M.  "Nick- 
Us  also,  agreeing  with  the  view  of  Mr.  Orookes, 
indicates  resemblances  of  thallium  to  lead ;  as, 
that  it  can  be  made  to  form  a  sort  of  "  tree  of 
Saturn;"  that  it  yields  an  oxide,  sulphide, 
chloride  and  iodide,  that  are  insoluble  in  water; 
and  that  its  compounds,  like  the  lead  prepara- 
tions, are  highly  poisonous.  In  conductibility 
for  heat,  also,  it  approaches  lead,  or  more  closely, 
perhaps,  iron.  In  a  note  In  the  Amer.  Jour, 
of  Science,  January,  1866,  M.Nickl68  cites  from 
his  own  communication  in  the  Journal  of  Chem- 
istry and  Pharmacy,  of  November  preceding, 
the  fact  that  we  have  now  an  alum  with  a  base 
of  silver,  as  also  one  with  a  thftiiinm  base,  iso- 
morphous  with  that  of  potash,  etc.;  and  ho 
infers  that  all  these  bodies,  unlike  in  other  re- 
spects, and  perhaps  barium  also,  as  suggested 
by  Baudrimont,  may  be  put  in  the  same  group. 
The  facts,  he  thinks,  show  that  thallium  should 
be  considered  as  a  point  of  union  between  the 
alkaline  metals  on  one  side  and  lead  and  silver 
on  the  other. 

The  thallio  alcohols  are  formed  by  replacing 
an  equivalent  of  hydrogen  in  wood-spirit,  com- 
mon alcohol,  etc.,  by  one  of  thallium,  giving 
O.H,(Tl)0,,  04H6(T1)0„  0,oHn(Tl)0,,  etc.  The 
first  of  these,  the  methyl-compound,  is  solid 
and  crystalline.  The  second^  ethyl-thallic  alco- 
hol, t.  e,y  the  analogue  of  common  alcohol,  is  a 
heavy,^  colorless,  oily  liquid :  density  at  CO., 
8.55 ;  indices  of  refraction  for  the  spectral  lines 
JBand  E^  respectively  1.661  and  1.759;  disper- 
sive power— difierence  of  the  preceding  values, 
— 0*098  (that  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  being  but 
0'079).  Thus,  this  is  at  once  the  heaviest,  the 
most  refractive,  and  the  most  dispersive  of  yet 
known  organic  compounds.  The  thirds  or  arayl  - 
thallic  alcohol,  is  also  a  colorless  oil.  These 
alcohols  decompose  on  boiling,  and  by  addition 
of  most  acids,  of  chloroform,  or  of  water — ^the 
last  producing  a  hydrate  of  oxide  of  thallium, 
and  regeneratmg  the  alcohol  proper.  They  are 
all  soluble  in  the  corresponding  alcohol  and  in 
ether;  and  they  bum  in  air  with  the  green 
flame  proper  to  the  metal.  M.  Nicklds  has 
prepared  a  memoir  upon  chloro-  and  brorao- 
metallic  ethers  of  thallium. 

The  author  last  named  has  also  shown  that 
spectrum-analysis  fails  to  reved  the  presence 
of  thallium,  when  its  compounds  are  blended 
with  those  of  sodium,  and  especially  with  its 
chloride,  the  green  ray  in  these  cases  not 
making  its  appearance.  It  will  follow,  in 
view  of  the  known  presence  of  sodium  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  sun  and  in  those  of  some  of 
the  fixed  stars,  that,  although  their  light  may 
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not  show  the  green  thalliam  line^  the  metal  can 
still  bo  present  apon  those  bodies.  Farther^ 
before  testing  mineral  waters  with  the  spectro- 
scope for  thallium,  it  would  appear  necessary 
to  free  the  former  of  sodium-compounds ;  and  a 
search  for  the  poison  of  thallium  in  the  animal 
vL<»cera  should  be  preceded  by  a  like  elimination. 

THORIUM.  From  analyses  of  its  sulphate, 
obtained  by  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  orange- 
ite  or  on  thorite,  Delafontaine  has  determined 
the  equivalent  of  this  element.  The  sulphate, 
as  first  procured,  is  described  as  heavy,  white, 
and  caseous;  consisting  of  extremely  fine  felted 
needles;  later,  without  too  much  water,  it 
changes  to  clear  and  colorless  crystals.  The 
anhydrous  salt  on  ignition  gave  62.51  per  cent, 
of  pure  thoria.  In  two  forms  of  hydrated  sul- 
phate, the  unusual  composition  is  presented  of 
0  HO  to  four  atoms  of  sulphate  proper  in  the 
one,  and  to  two  in  the  other.  The  author  re- 
gards the  true  formula  of  thoria  as  ThOs.  In 
this  case,  taking  0=8,  the  equivalent  of  thorium 
h  115.6;  while,  assuming  0=16,  its  e<juivalent 
(ihe  element  being  considered  tetratomc)  must 
be  doubled,  and  becomes  281.2. 

TRIOUOXOSIS.    (.See  Swine.) 

TUNGSTEN.  In  an  extended  memoir  on 
this  metal  and  its  compounds  (Am,  de  Ghimie 
et  de  Phytiqm^  January,  1864),  Persoz  has  stated 
conclusions  differing  widely  from  those  received 
among  chemists,  and  some  of  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 1.  That  the  constitution  and  proper- 
ties of  its  oxides  show  tungslen  to  belong  to 
the  group  of  biatomic  radicals,  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, and  phosphorus.  2.  That  its  equivalent, 
oxygen=8,  is  168.2.  8.  That  with  oxygen  it 
forms  two  oompounds,  an  oxide  and  an  acid, 
and  containing  respectively  three  and  five  enuiv- 
alents  of  oxygen.  4.  That  by  their  union  tnese 
two  produce  a  third  oxide  (of  the  class  of  saline 
oxides  of  Dumas),  corresponding  to  the  formula, 
2WO4.  6.  That  sulphur,  chlorine,  and  bromine 
form  with  it  compounds  corresponding  to  those 
given  by  oxygen.  6.  That  mixtures  of  variable 
proportions  of  anhydrous  acid  with  the  corre- 
sponding chloride  have  been  mistaken  for  an 
oxychloride,  whidi  latter  this  element,  any  more 
than  phosphorus,  does  not  afford. 

TUKKEY,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Europe, 
"Western  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa.  Present 
ruler,  Sultan  Abdul- Aziz-Khan,  born  February 
9,  1830 ;  succeeded  his  brother,  June  25,  1867. 
Heir  apparent,  Abdul-MecMid-Khan,  nephew 
of  the  Sultan.  The  area  and  population  of  the 
empire  are  estimated  as  follows: 


Possessions  in  Earope. . 
Asia..... 
Aftica.., 


Ar«>«  in  EnfflUlk 
•qoare  mflc*. 

207,438 
660,870 
W3,740 


PopolAtlon. 


16,780,000 
16,6&0,000 
^650,000 


It  is  estimated  that  the  trade  of  Turkey  with 
foreign  countries  amounted,  in  1863,  to  £46,000,- 
000,  and  that  between  the  provinces  to  £20,- 
000,000,  making  a  total  of  £66,000,000  for  the 
year. 

On  April  19th  an  imperial  decree  was  issued 


creating  a  Privy  Council  composed  of  the  heads 
of  the  various  Grovemment  aepartmenta.  The 
decree  provides  that  the  Privy  Council  be  held 
under  the  personal  presidency  of  the  Saltan,  and 
meet  weekly  at  the  palace. 

The  most  important  reform  measure  prepared 
and  partly  executed  during  the  year  1865,  was 
the  confiscation  by  the  State  Government  of 
the  property  of  the  mosques.  Acting  on  his 
civil  prerogative,  and  in  spite  of  the  Ulema 
who  threaten  him  with  the  canon  law  of 
the  Koran,  the  Sultan  determined  to  convert 
the  whole  of  the  mosque  lands  into  a  salable 
and  transferable  tenure,  subject  only  to  lim- 
itation of  the  right  of  testamentary  demise 
in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  heirs,  when  the 
escheat  will  no  longer  be  to  the  clergy  but  to 
the  State.  Thus,  in  Turkey  as  in  Italy,  the 
ecclesiastical  lands  will  be  secularized.  The 
mosques  will  receive  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent 
of  the  revenue  from  them,  a  change  wnich  will . 
almost  triple  their  income;  and  the  State,  io- 
stead  of  paying  as  hitherto  a  large  sapplemental 
sum  to  the  mosques,  will  enjoy  from  ten  to 
twelve  million  dollars  annually.  On  the  lands 
thus  converted — and  almost  all  Constantinople 
stands  on  such  mosque  land— capitalists  will 
now  be  tempted  to  advance  money,  others  will 
purchase  them,  and  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
progress  in  Turkey,  next  to  Mohammedanism 
Itself,  will  be  removed. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Con- 
gress, in  1866,  an  instructive  paper  on  female 
education  among  t^e  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte  was  contributed  by  Misses  G.  M.  Macken- 
zie and  Irby.  There  are  from  seven  to  eight 
millions  of  Slavonic  Christians  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  "W herever  the  Christians  have  a  native 
government,  public  instruction  is  an  object  of 
solicitude ;  whereas  the  Mohammedan  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey  does  nothing  for  ihe  education 
of  its  Christian  subjects.  For  instance,  the  self- 
governing  principality  of  Servia,  with  one  mil- 
lion of  inhabitantss  has,  during  the  last  thirty- 
five  year?,  provided  itself  with  818  primary 
schools,  6  gymnasia,  2  commercial  schools,  a 
theolo^rical  seminary,  a  civil  and  military  acad-  * 
emy ;  while  in  neighboring  Bulgaria,  which  is 
administered  by  Mussulmans,  five  to  six  mtUioos 
of  Slavonic  inhabitants  have  not  a  ^gle  Sla- 
vonic academy  or  higher  seminary.  In  the 
smaller  Slavonic  districts— Old  SCTvia,  Herze- 
govina, and  Bosnia— education  stands  sdll  lower 
than  in  Bulgaria.  Female  education  was  im- 
peded by  the  lack  of  qualified  teachers,  not  to 
be  obtained  in  Turkey,  and  young  girls  coold 
not  well  be  sent  out  of  their  own  country  t»  be 
trained.  However,  the  native  women  tbeni- 
selves  had  started  some  schools,  which,  if  Fop- 

Elied  with  proper  teachers^  would  form  a  roost 
opeful  instrument  for  civilizing  the  commanitr. 
To  undertake  this  work  an  Association  has  been 
formed  for  the  "promotion  of  educadon  among 
the  Slavonic  Christians  in  Turkey."  The  scheme 
is  purely  educational,  without  any  object  of 
making  prosel^'tes  from  the  Oriental  Churdi, 
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one  of  its  patrons  being  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  another  the  Metropolitan  of  Servia. 

The  emigration  of  the  Circassian  tribes  to 
Turkey  continued,  in  1865,  anabated.  Two 
thousand  Tcheohers  with  their  arms,  horses,  and 
cattle,  were  received  at  Kara  by  the  Turkish 
authorities,  having  been  conducted  thither  by 
Russian  officers.  The  whole  of  the  tribe,  num- 
bering some  60,000  souls,  ^was  expected  to 
follow  the  same  route,  and  oe  dispersed  over 
the  district  of  Mouch,  Sirvas,  and  Diarbekir. 
The  Kabardians  also  intimated  their  desire  to 
emigrate,  but  the  Porte  replied  to  their  appli- 
cation that  it  could  not  receive  them  before 
next  year.  Another  tribe,  the  Abases,  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  return  to  their  native  moun- 
tains, and  requested  tlie  Turkish  Government 
to  furnish  them  with  vessels  for  the  purpose. 
They  were,  however,  informed  that  they  might 
either  proceed  to  Russia  by  land,  or  be  distrib- 
uted in  the  provinces  of  the  interior.  The  ar- 
rivals in  Tui^ey,  up  to  the  last  months  of  1865, 
make  the  total  number  of  Circassian  emigrants 
encamped  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea  172,000. 

The  people  of  the  United  Danubian  Princi- 
palities (Roumania,  Moldo-Wallachia)  seemed 
to  acquiesce  in  the  coup  d'etat  accomplished  on 
May  14,  1864,  and  in  all  the  decrees  issued  by 
the  Prince  since  that  time.*  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  strong  dissatisfaction  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Prince  among  a  large  portion  of 
the  people,  and  on  August  15th  an  insurrection, 
which  had  been  expected  for  some  time,  broke 
ont  at  Bucharest.    A  shot  fired  in  the  market- 


place was  the  signal  agreed  upon,  and  tl  e  people 
at  once  attacked  the  soldiers,  who  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat.  The  authorities,  however,' 
soon  brought  out  all  the  troops  at  their  com- 
mand, and  the  insurrection  was  put  down.  The 
presumed  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  MM.  Bra- 
tiano,  Grolesco,  Brailo,  and  Rosetti,  were  ar- 
rested. It  was  commonly  believed  that  the 
outbreak  in  Bucharest  was  connected  with  a 
widely  spread  organization,  embracing  Bosnia, 
Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  for  the  old  object  of  shak- 
ing off  the  last  remnant  of  dependency  on  tJhe 
Ottoman  Government. 

On  December  ITth,  Prince  Couza  opened  the 
Roumanian  Chambers  with  the  custoraaiy  so- 
lemnities, and  delivered  a  lengthy  speech,  re- 
viewing the  situation  of  the  country.  He  an- 
nounced to  the  deputies  that  he  conceded  to 
them  the  right  of  interpellation,  and  the  means 
of  carrying  it  into  effect.  The  settlement  of 
the  OrthcQox  Roumanian  Church  had  been 
realized  by  the  installation  to  the  National  Syn- 
od. The  civil  code  had  been  in  force  since  the 
1st  of  December,  1864,  and  the  criminal  code 
since  April,  1865.  The  new  organization  of  the 
courts  and  trial  by  jury  afforded  the  surest  guar- 
anty of  impartiality  to  all  accused  persons. 
The  surveys  for  the  railway  from  Galatz  to  the 
Austrian  frontier  were  completed,  and  a  portion 
of  the  works  had  already  begun.  The  contrac- 
tors for  the  railway  from  Bucharest  to  Giurgevo, 
were  making  ready  to  commence  operations. 
An  extradition  cartel  and  telegraphic  conven- 
tions had  been  concluded  with  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Servia. 
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UNION  COMMISSION,  The,  now  known, 
in  consequence  of  its  coalition  with  the  Freed- 
men's  Commission,  as  "  The  Amebioan  Feeed- 
miin's  and  Union  Commission."  In  the  An- 
nual CroLOP-fiDiA  for  1864,  some  account  was 
given,  under  the  head  of  U.  S.  Union  Commis- 
sion, of  the  origin  and  early  progress  of  this 
organization.  At  the  close  of  active  opera- 
tions of  the  war,  it  foimd  a  great  work  upon 
its  hands,  and  wa£  compelled  to  make  earnest 
appeals  to  the  public  for  funds.  There  were 
vast  numbers  of  poor  whites  and  blacks,  many 
of  them  persons  who  had  once  lived  in  luxury, 
who  were  reduced  by  the  war  to  a  condition 
of  beggary.  Most  of  these  who  needed  im- 
mediate assistance,  were  doubtless  in  the  cities 
and  larger  towns  of  the  South;  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  loyal  to  the  United  States 
Government,  but  had  been  unable  to  leave  the 
South,  and  some  of  them  had  been  imprisoned 
for  their  loyalty.  To  these  and  to  the  thou- 
Bands  who  made  their  way  to  the  Northern 
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cities  the  Union  Commission  extended  tempo- 
rary relief,  sending  its  agents  to  Savannah, 
Charleston,  Richmond,  and  other  points  in  tne 
South,  aiding  about  20,000  suffering  poor  in 
Middle  Tennessee,  and  a  much  larger  number 
in  East  Tennessee  and  Western  Virginia ;  about 
16,000  in  Richmond  and  vicinity,  and  sending 
supplies  of  clothing,  seeds,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, etc.,  over  all  the  South,  and  particularly 
into  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  where  there 
was  great  destitution.  It  also  established  tem- 
porary homes  for  refugees  in  New  York  City, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  etc.  Another  branch 
of  its  work  was  the  establishment  or  reopening 
(where  they  had  formerly  existed)  of  free 
schools  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  It  has 
been  especially  active  in  this  work  in  Tennes- 
see, Arkansas,  North  Carolina,  and  Geor^a, 
and  in  some  portions  of  Virginia.  It  had  ex- 
pended, to  October,  1865,  about  $150,000  in 
money  and  supplies.  In  the  autumn,  however, 
the  barracks  wnere  the  refugees  had  received 
aid,  and  rations  from  Government  were  nearly 
all  closed,  and  as  the  Government  care  for  the 
white  refugees  had  been  turned  over  to  the 
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Freedmen's  Bureau,  with  which  the  Freed- 
men^s  Commission  or  the  local  organizations  of 
*  which  it  was  composed  were  working  in  con- 
cert, it  seems  desirahle  to  have  but  one  organi- 
zation to  appeal  to  the  public  for  aid,  and  itixiB 
to  reduce  the  working  expenses  while  maintain- 
ing the  cflSciency  of  the  charitable  operations 
in  which  both  were  now  engaged.  The  aims 
and  objects  of  the  two  organizations  were,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  identical,  for  while  the 
Union  Commission  aided  blacks  as  well  as 
whites,  the  Freedmen's  Commission  opened  the 
doors  of  its  schools  and  its  stores  of  supplies  to 
whites  as  well  as  blacks.  Fully  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  they  could  become  more  efficient 
by  consolidation  than  by  separate  action,  a 
proposition  for  union  was  made  by  the  Freed- 
men's Commission  in  November,  1865,  and  a 
conference  committee  from  the  two  Commis- 
sions appointed,  who  agreed  upon  a  plan  which 
was,  ailer  a  full  discussion^  ratified  at  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  two  Commissions,  held  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  New  York,  and  this 
was  finally  consummated  by  the  adoption  of  a 
Constitution,  on  the  81st  of  January.  At  tlie 
meetings  at  which  this  union  was  effected,  rep- 
resentatives were  present  from  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Rttsburg,  Cleve- 
land, and  Chicago.  The  union  was  subsequently 
formally  ratified  by  the  Societies  in  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  Cleveland,  and  Detroit.    The 


fundamental  pr.nci^  e  of  the  Commisdon,  u 
thus  organized,  was  set  forth  in  the  Constitu- 
tion in  these  words : 

The  object  of  this  Commission  is  to  aid  aud  co> 
operate  ^ith  the  people  of  the  SouUi,  vrithout  dis- 
tiDction  of  race  or  color,  in  the  iraproTenjCDt  of  their 
condition  upon  the  basis  of  indostry,  edacation,  free- 
dom, and  Cnristian  morab'tr.  No  schools  or  supplr 
depots  shall  be  maintained  from  the  benefits  of  wmch 
any  shall  be  excluded  because  of  color. — AH.  II. 
CoMtUi/tion, 

The  oflScers  of  the  new  consolidated  oi^ani- 
zation  were — ^Bisliop  Matthew  Simpson,  Phila- 
delphia, President ;  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson, 
D.  D.,  N.  Y.  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Boston; 
Charles  G.  Hammond,  Chicago,  Vice-Presidents; 
Francis  G.  Shaw,  New  York,  Chairman  Execu- 
tive Committee ;  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  General 
Secretary,  New  York ;  J.  Miller  McKim,  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  New  York;  George  C. 
"Ward,  EscL,  Treasurer,  Now  York;  Rev.  J.  R. 
Shipherd,  Washington  Secretary,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Rev.  J.  M.  Walden,  D.  D.,  Western  Sec- 
retary, Chicago.  The  headquarters  of  the  Com- 
mission were  in  New  York. 

The  work  of  the  United  Commissions  belongs 
to  the  year  1866,  and  must  be  recorded  in  our 
next  volume.  We  append,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  exhibite,  though  not  quite 
completely,  the  operations  of  the  two  organiza- 
tions during  the  year  1865 : 


TABLE  OF  OPERATIONS  OF  FREEDMEN'S  COMMISSION  AND  OF  UNION  COMMISSION  IN  PART.     SHOWINO    KTMBER  OF 
SCHOOLS.  PUPILS,  AUXILIARIES,  MONKYS^  SUPPUES,  ETC.,  FOR  THE  YEAR  18«S, 


ORGANIZATION. 


•/:  x  «  H 


•3 


^1 


i 


ki 


8j  i 


I 


n 


ii 

s  " 


New  England  Branch 

New  York  N.  P.  R.  A 

Fenn.  Freedmen's  Relief  Asssociation 

Maryland  Branch* 

Maryland  (Jnlon  Commission 

Clereland  Brancht 

Michigan  Branch  (Detroit) 

N.  Western  Freedmen's  Aid  Com.}. . 

Indiana  Freedmen's  Aid  Com 

Western  Freedmen's  Aid  Com.5 

Plttaborg  Freedmen's  Aid  Com.J 


Totals. 


GOi  150 


10,fKXJ. 

0^ 


¥31 


$69,842  99 
99,285  97 
48,524  45 

8,506  20 
11,000  00 

8,2S4  20 
12,826  76 
79,646  05 

8,000  00 
68,161  48 


$60,000  00 1 
72,562  19: 
10,500  00 


$500  00 

78,543  48 

400  00 

6,154  05 


$70,600  00 
181,080  79 
20,448  48 


9,000  00  . 

7.500  OO' . 
18,371  08  . 
26,000  00  . 

6,000  Oo' . 
68,776  00*. 


20,000  00 
7,500  00 


$68,82195 
60,690  41 
46,000  00 
ia,49195 
10,000  00 
S8S03 


28,000  00 

7,000  00 

168,776  00 


70,000  00 
8,000  00 
68.437  74 


I 


807  773  40,744  880  $402,923  09 


$367,709  22'  $84,597  48;  $498,255  27 


$828,670)16 


*  This  statement  is  merely  a  proximate  showing  of  the  teachora  paid  by  the  Baltimore  Association.  There  are  in  Mary- 
land, under  the  direction  of  this  Branch,  but  sustained  in  part  by  otner  Associations,  and  included  in  their  reports,  a  total 
as  follows :  Schools,  60;  teachers,  65 ;  pupils  enrolled,  6,000 ;  average  attendance,  ^000. 

t  Since  Janaary  Ist,  the  amount  in  the  treasury  has  been  increased  to  $6,023.46,  the  expenditures  to  $23,662.62,  goods  to 
the  value  of  $48,500  have  been  shipped,  and  arrangomenta  have  been  made  for  opening  schools  at  Atlanta,  Selma,  Montfom- 
ery,  and  Talladega. 

J  The  present  number  of  teachere  emploved  Is  64. 
The  report  received  shows  schools  at  2§  different  points,  but  not  the  number  at  each  point    This  statement  as  to  the 
number  of  schools  is  based  upon  estimates  received  through  other  sources.    Agents  are  included  among  the  teachers 
In  this  report,  and  the  last  monthly  report  shows  but  47  tcachera  and  24  schools  now  in  actual  service.    Of  the  $68,000  and 
odd  collected,  a  considerable  portion  was  received  fW)m  Europe. 

I  No  report  has  been  received  from  the  Pittsburg  Association.  These  figures  are  obtained  from  a  recently  pobIIfihe< 
newspaper  report. ^^^^^^____ 

In  all,  probably  from  $75,000  to  $100,000  Commission  than  is  here  accounted  for  in  the 
more  was  received  and  expended  by  the  Union    foregoing  table. 
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UNTTABIANS.  The  first  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  Unitariana  of  the  United  States,  as- 
sembled in  New  York  on  April  5th,  in  pur- 
snance  to  a  call  from  the  Committee  of  Ten 
(8  ministers  and  7  laymen),  which  had  been 
appointed  at  the  special  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association,  held  in  Boston,  on 
December  7,  1864.  The  Convention  elected 
the  following  officers :  President,  Gov.  John  A. 
Andrew,  of  Massachusetts;  Vice-Presidents, 
Hon.  T.  D.  Eliot,  of  New  Bedford ;  Hon.  John 
G.  Palfrey,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Hon.  Wayman 
Orowe,  St.  Loois;  Hon.  Ichabod  Goodwin, 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  Hon.  A.  A.  Low,  Brook- 
lyn ;  Hon.  William  0.  Bryant,  New  York ;  Rev. 
OrvjUe  Dewey,  D.  D^  Sheffield,  Mass. ;  Rev.  E. 
S.  Gannett,  D.  D.,  Boston;  Rev.  George  W. 
Hoemer,  D.  D,,  Buffalo.  Secretaries,  Rev.  E. 
E.  HaU,  Boston;  Rev.  Carleton  A.  Staples, 
Milwaukee;  J.  A.  Frothingham,  Esq.,  Brook- 
lyn.   Treasurer,  H.  P.  Kidder,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Reports  were  made  to  the  Convention  from 
the  American  Unitarian  Association,  the  West- 
em  Conference,  the  Maine  Unitarian  Confer- 
ence, the  Meadville  Theological  School,  tiie 
Unitarian  Association*  of  New  York,  the  New 
Hampshire  Association,  the  Sunday-school  So- 
ciety, the  Massachusetts  Evangelical  Missionary 
Society.  The  Conmaittee  on  Credentials  re- 
ported 190  congregations,  represented  by  879 
lay  delegates,  and  with  few  exceptions  by  their 
pastors;  also  delegates  from  several  associa- 
tions. Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Twelve,  to  whom  were  referred  all 
doctrinal  points,  reported  the  following  consti- 
tution for  adoption  by  the  Convention : 

ConetUution  ofthe  National  Unitarian  Convention, 
— ^PssAMBLB.  WhereaSf  The  great  opportunities  and 
demands  for  Christian  labor  and  consecration  in- 
crease our  sense  of  the  obligation  of  all  disciples  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  prove  their  faith  by  self- 
denial  and  by  the  devotion  of  their  lives  and  posses- 
sions to  the  service  of  God  and  the  building  up  of  the 
kingdom  of  his  Son : 

Abt.  1.  Therefore,  the  Christian  churches  of  the 
Unitarian  faith  here  assembled  unite  themselves  in  a 
common  body  to  be  known  as  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Unitarian  Churches,  to  the  end  of  reor- 
ganizing and  stimulating  the  denomination  with 
which  tney  are  connectea  to  the  largest  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  Christian  faith  and  work. 

Abt.  2.  This  National  Convention  shall  be  com- 
posed of  such  delegates  elected  annually,  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  from  any  church,  including  its  minister, 
who  shall  officially  be  one,  as  any  of  our  churches 
m^y  accredit  to  it  by  a  certificate  of  their  appoint- 
ment. 

Art.  8.  The  American  Unitarian  Association,  the 
Western  Conference,  and  such  other  theolo^cal, 
academic,  or  humane  organizations  in  our  body  as 
the  Conference  mavsce  fit 'to  invite,  shall  be  entitled 
to  representation  by  no  more  than  three  delegates 
each. 

Art.  4.  The  Conference  shall  meet  annually  at 
such  time  as  it  may  designate  at  its  successive  an- 
nual sessions. 

Art.  6.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  president, 
six  vice-presidents,  three  secretaries,  an  honorary,  a 
recording,  and  corresponding  secretary,  and  a  coun- 
cil of  ten,  half  ministers  and  half  lavmen,  who  shall 
be  elected^ at  each  meeting,  to  hold  their  office  for 
one  year  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed. 


Art.  6.  The  Council  of  Ten  shall  have  charge, 
during  the  intervals  of  the  annual  sessions,  of  all 
business  having  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  intrusted  to  it  by  that  body,  which  is 
hereby  declared  a  purely  advisory  one. 

Art.  7.  The  National  Conference,  until  further  ad- 
vised by  its  experience,  adopts  the  existing  organi- 
zations of  the  Unitarian  boav  as  the  instruments  of 
its  power,  and  confines  itself  to  recommending  to 
them  such  undertakings  and  methods  as  it  judges  to 
be  in  the  heart  ofthe  Unitarian  denomination. 

Art.  8.  The  foregoing  constitution  may  be  amend- 
ed at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Conference,  by  a 
vote  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  ac- 
credited thereto. 

After  an  animated  debate,  the  constitution 
and  the  preamble  were  adopted.  Mr.  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  from  the  Committee  on  Patriotic 
Resolutions,  reported  the  following: 

Sesolved,  That  this  Convention  give  solemn  thanks 
to  Almiffhty  God  for  the  success  with  which  He  has 
crowned  the  arms  ofthe  United  States  in  the  war  for 
the  suppression  of  a  most  wicked  rebellion,  for  the 
very  near 'prospect  of  peace,  and  for  the  opening 
which  is  made  by  the  extinction  of  slavery  fcr  the 
diffusion  of  Christianit^r  in  its  true  spirit,  as  a  religion 
of  love,  mercy,  and  universal  liberty. 

The  words  "and  universal  liberty  "  were 
added  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  May. 
The  resolution  was  then  adopted  by  rising. 

The  Convention  resolved  to  raise,  during  the 
coming  year,  and  hereafter  annually,  the  sum 
of  $100,000  for  denominational  purposes,  and 
to  raise  another  $100,000  for  the  endowment 
of  Antioch  College  (YeUow  Springs,  Ohio), 
which,  by  a  recent  amendment  of  the  charter, 
had  passed  from  the  joint  control  of  the  Unita- 
rians and  the  Christian  Connection  under  the 
sole  control  of  the  Unitarians.  A  great  diflfer- 
ence  of  opinion  was  found  to  prevail  among  the 
members  as  to  the  person  of  Christ  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  though  it  led 
to  no  open  rupture.  The  following  resolutions, 
which  had  been  offered  by  A.  A.  Low,  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Ten : 

That  this  Convention  should  dnim  the  assent  of  all 
who  participate  in  it  to  the  following  fundamental 
doctrines :  1.  Belief  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  con- 
taining a  revelation  of  God  to  man  and  as  deduced 
therefrom.  2.  Belief  in  one  GK>d  the  Father.  8.  Be- 
lief in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  the  Son 
of  God,  and  His  specially  appointed  messenger  and 
representative  to  our  race,  gifted  with  supernatural 
powers,  approved  of  God  by  miracles  and  siffus  and 
wonders  wnich  God  did  by  Him.  4.  Belief  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter.  6.  Belief  in  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  life 
everlasting. 

Li  accordance  with  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations,  the  following  were 
chosen  officers  of  the  National  Conference,  un- 
til the  next  annual  meeting;  For  president. 
Governor  Andrew;  vice-presidents,  Messrs. 
Hosmer,  Palfrey,  Low  (of  Brooklyn),  Goodwin, 
and  Dewey ;  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Carlton ; 
corresponding  secretary,  Mr.  Hale;  recording 
secretary,  J.  H.  Frothingham.  For  members 
of  the  council,  Messrs.  Bellows,  Carter,  Par- 
tridge, Eaton,  Clarke  (of  Boston),  Eliot,  Low 
(of  Massachusetts),  Sawyer,  Hepworth^  and 
Mayo. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  the  following 
motion  was  offered  by  Dr.  Bacho,  of  Birming- 
ham, for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  doctrinal 
standpoint  of  English  Unitarians: 

That,  iehercaSf  since  the  laat  annual  meeting  of  this 
association,  the  terms  Christ,  Christian,  Christianitj. 
have  been  employed  by  some  Unitarian  writers  ana 
in  some  Unitarian  publications  as  consistent  either 
with  clearl  J -implied  or  distinctly-avowed  repudiation 
of  the  special  and  immediate  divine  origin  and  au- 
thority of  the  Christian  revelation ;  and  vjhertat  an 
ambiffuity  has  thereby  been  occasioned  in  the  terms 
which  at  present  define  the  principles  and  objects  of 
this  Unitarian  Association,  tne  committee  for  the  en- 
suing year  be  instructed  to  take  measures  for  the  re- 
moval of  that  ambifuity,  and  so  to  express  the  prin- 
ciple and  objects  of  the  Association  that  no  reasona- 
ble doubt  may  remain  respecting  them. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

UNITED  STATES.  The  dawn  of  the  year 
1865  found  the  Northern  States  more  vigoir- 
ously  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
than  at  any  previous  time.  A  new  levy  of 
men  had  been  called  in  December,  and  the 
greatest  activity  prevailed  to  make  up  the  quota 
of  cities,  towns,  and  counties,  before  the  15th 
of  February,  when  a  draft  was  ordered  to  take 
place  to  fill  the  deficiencies.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  no  cessation  of  hostilities ;  the  armies 
kept  the  field,  and  vigorously  pressed  the  enemy 
at  every  point.  The  earnestness  of  all  these 
efibrts  wa3  inspired  by  the  belief  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  and  people  that  the  end  was 
near,  and  a  complete  victory  on  their  side  al- 
most within  grasp.  Equal  exertions  were  made 
to  consummate  those  civil  and  political  meas- 
ures supposed  to  be  indispensable  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Federal  arms.  The  antislavery 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  which  had  failed 
in  the  House  at  the  previous  session  of  Con- 
gress, was  reconsidered  by  that  body  immedi- 
ately after  it  convened  in  December,  and  paased 
in  January  ensuing.  This  action  of  that  body 
was  made  the  occasion  for  a  serenade  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  others.  On  addressing  tlie  as- 
semblage on  the  evening  of  January  31st,  the 
President  said : 

He  supposed  the  passage  through  Con^ss  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  for  the  abohshment  of 
slavery  throughout  the  United  States  was  the  occa- 
sion to  which  ne  was  indebted  for  the  honor  of  this 
call.  The  occasion  was  one  of  congratulation  to  the 
country  and  the  whole  world.  But  there  is  a  task 
vet  before  us — ^to  go  forward  and  have  consummated 
by  the  votes  of  the  States  that  which  Congress  had 
so  nobly  begun  yesterday.  He  had  the  honor  to  in- 
form those  present  that  Illinois  had  alroadv  to-day 
done  the  work.  Maryland  was  about  half  through, 
but  he  felt  proud  that  Illinois  was  a  little  ahead.  He 
thought  the  measure  was  a  very  fitting,  if  not  an  in- 
dispensable adjunct  to  the  winding  up  of  this  ffrcat 
dimcnlty.    He  wished  the  reunion  of  all  the  States 

Serfccted,  and  so  effected  as  to  remove  all  cause  of 
isturbance  in  the  future ;  and  to  attain  this  end  it 
v^s  necessary  that  the  original  disturbing  cause 
skojld,  if  possible,  be  rooted  out. 

He  thought  all  would  bear  him  witness  that  he  hod 
never  shrunk  from  doing  all  that  he  could  to  eradi- 
cate slavery,  by  issuing  an  emancipation  proclama- 
tion. But  that  proclamation  falls  rar  short  of  what 
the  amendment  will  be  when  fully  consummated.    A 


question  might  be  raised  whether  the  proclamalion 
was  legally  valid.  It  might  be  ar^ed  that  it  only 
aided  those  who  came  into  our  lines,  and  that  it  wai 
inoperative  as  to  those  who  did  not  give  themselves 
up ;  or  that  it  would  have  no  effect  upon  the  children 
or  slaves  bom  hereafter ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  nrgwl 
that  it  did  not  meet  the  evil  But  this  amendment  Is 
a  king's  cure-all  for  all  the  evils.  It  winds  the  whole 
thine  u]).  He  would  repeat  that  it  was  the  fitting,  if 
not  tne  indispensable,  adjunct  to  the  consummatloB 
of  the  great  game  we  are  playing.  He  could  not  but 
congratulate  all  present,  himself,  the  country,  and 
the  whole  world,  upon  this  great  moral  victory.  In 
conclusion,  he  thanked  those  present  for  the  call. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Government  relative 
to  peace  resulted  in  an  interview  at  Fortress 
Monroe  between  President  Lincoln  and  Secre- 
tary Seward,  on  the  one  side,  and  Messrs.  A.  H, 
Stephens,  Campbell,  and  Hunter,  on  the  other ; 
they  are  stated  in  full  in  the  AxntjaIi  Ctcijopje- 
DiA,  vol.  iv.,  for  1864,  pp.  Yl  0,  etc.  This  interview 
was  followed  by  an  excited  meeting  at  Rich- 
mond {see  CoNFEDEBJLTE  States),  and  subse- 
quently by  the  adoption,  in  the  Congress  assem- 
bled there,  of  measures  for  arming  the  daves. 
The  views  of  President  Lincoln  on  putting  the 
slaves  into  the  army  were  expressed  on  Mardi 
17th  to  an  Indiana  regiment,  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  presentation  of  a  captured  Confederate 
flag  to  the  Grovemor  of  that  State.  Mr.  Unooln 
being  present,  thus  addressed  the  assemblage: 

Fellow-Htizm»  :  It  will  be  but  a  rerr  few  T^ords 
that  I  shall  undertake  to  say.  I  was  bom  in  Ken- 
tucky, raised  in  Indiana,  and  L*ve  in  Hlinois,  and  I 
now  am  here,  where  it  is  my  business  to  be,  to  care 
equally  for  the  good  people  of  all  the  States.  I  am 
glad  to  see  an  Indiana  regiment  on  this  day  able  to 

g resent  this  captured  flag  to  the  Governor  of  the 
tate  of  Indiana.  I  am  not  disposed,  in  aayine  this, 
to  make  a  distinction  between  tne  States,  for  all  have 
done  equally  well. 

There  are  but  few  views  or  aspects  of  this  great 
war  upon  which  I  have  not  saia  or  written  some- 
thing whereby  my  own  riews  might  be  made  known. 
There  is  one,  the  reccnl  attempt  of  our  errins  breth- 
ren, as  thev  are  sometimes  called^  to  employ  the 
negro  to  fight  for  them.  I  have  neither  written  nor 
made  a  speech  upon  that  subject,  because  that  was 
their  busmcss  anci  not  mine ;  and  if  I  had  a  wish  upon 
the  subject,  I  had  not  the  power  to  introduce  it  or 
make  it  eff*ective. 

The  mat  question  with  them  was,  whether  the 
ncCTO,  being  put  into  the  army,  will  fight  for  them. 
I  do  not  know,  and  therefore  cannot  decide.  They 
ought  to  know  better  than  we,  and  do  know.  I  have 
in  my  lifetime  heard  many  arguments  why  the  negro 
ought  to  be  a  slave ;  but  if  they  fight  for  those  unio 
would  keep  them  in  slavery,  it  will  be  a  better  argu- 
ment than  any  I  have  yet  heard.  He  who  will  fight 
for  that,  ouffht  to  be  a  slave.  They  have  concluded, 
at  last,  to-tf^o  one  out  of  four  of  the  slaves  and  put 
him  in  the  army ;  and  that  one  out  of  four,  who  will 
fiffht  to  keep  the  others  in  slavery,  ought  to  be  a  slave 
himself,  unless  he  is  killed  in  a  fiffht.  While  I  have 
oilen  said  that  all  men  ought  to  be  free,  yet  I  would 
allow  those  colored  persons  to  bo  slaves  who  want  to 
be ;  and  next  to  them  those  white  men  who  argue  is 
favor  of  making  other  people  slaves.  I  am  in"  favor 
of  giving  an  opportunitjr  to  such  white  men  to  try  it 
onTor  themselves.  I  will  say  one  thing  with  regird 
to  the  negro  being  employed  to  fight  for  them  that  I 
do  know.  I  know  he  cannot  fight  and  stay  at  home 
and  make  bread  too ;  and  as  one  !s  '^bout  asimportant 
as  the  other  to  them,  I  don't  care  which  they  do.  1 
am  rather  in  favor  of  having  them  try  them  as  sol- 
diers.   They  lack  one  vote  of  doing  that,  and  I  wish 
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1  could  send  mj  vote  over  the  river,  so  that  I  mieht 
cost  it  in  favor  of  allowins  the  ne^ro  to  fight.  But 
they  cannot  fight  and  work  both.  We  must  now  see 
the  bottom  or  the  enemy's  resources.  They  will 
stand  out  as  long  as  they  can,  and  if  the  negro  will 
fight  for  them,  they  must  allow  him  to  fight.  They 
have  drawn  upon  their  last  branch  cf  resources,  and 
we  can  now  see  the  bottom.  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
end  so  near  at  hand.  I  have  said  now  more  than  I 
intended  to,  and  will,  therefore,  bid  you  good-bye. 

Previously,  on  March  4t;b,  the  inauguration 
of  President  Lincoln  for  a  second  term  had  taken 
place.  The  weather  was  inclement,  but  the  as- 
semblage was  large.  The  oath  of  office  was  ad- 
ministered by  Chief  Justice  Chase,  after  which 
the  inaugural  address  was  read  by  the  President 
(see  PtJBLio  Documents).  On  entering  upon  his 
second  term  the  President  retaiued  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet,  as  follows : 

Seeretary  of  ^S^o^tf—William  H.  Seward. 
Secretary  of  t7t4  TV^owr^— Huch  McCuUoch. 
Secretary  of  Tfizr— Edwm  M.  Stanton. 
Secrete^  of  the  Navy — Gideon  Welles. 
/b«fm(M^-^^«ra^William  Dennison. 
Stcrttary  of  the  Interior — J.  P.  Usher. 
Attorney- General — James  Speed. 

On  March  8th,  in  consequence  of  the  mutual 
explanations  which  had  taken  place  between 
the  Grovemments  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  the  order  was  rescinded  which 
required  passports  from  all  persons  entering 
the  United  States  from  Canada.  This  order 
had  Been  issued  on  the  17th  of  December,  1804, 
in  consequence  of  the  facility  with  which  hos- 
tile persons  could  invade  the  territory  of  tlie 
United  States  and  escape  apprehension.  About 
the  same  time  the  President,  in  compliance 
with  an  act  of  Congress,  issued  his  proclama- 
tion requiring  all  absentees  from  the  army  or 
navy  to  return  to  duty  within  sixty  days,  or 
they  would  be  regarded  as  having  voluntarily 
relinquished  and  forfeited  their  rights  of  citi- 
zenship, and  be  forever  incapable  of  exercising 
any  riglits  of  citizens.  On  March  14th  the 
President  issued  an  order  directing  the  provost 
marshals  to  arrest  any  persons  in  the  United 
States  who  shall  have  engaged  in  holding  inter- 
coui*se  'or  trade  by  sea  with  the  insurgents,  if 
citizens  or  domiciled  aliens,  and  all  non-resi- 
dents and  foreigners  who  had  been  engaged  in 
violating  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports, 
and  who  remained  in  the  connti'y  twelve  days 
after  the  publication  of  his  order. 

Meanwhile  military  affairs  were  rapidly  com- 
ing to  a  crisis.  General  Grant  had  informed  the 
President  that  Richmond  would  hold  out  only 
a  few  days  longer,  and  the  latter  went  to  City 
Point,  to  be  present  at  the  final  events  of  the 
war.  His  despatches  of  April  2d  wiU  be  found 
under  "  Army  Operations."  It  was  now  .ap- 
parent that  the  war  was  over,  and  the  North 
victorious.  The  Southern  States  were  a^ain  to 
become  active  members  of  the  Federal  Union, 
and  the  question  arose  as  to  the  terms  upon 
which  the  Southern  people  should  be  recog- 
nized as  in  their  former  position,  to  resume 
which  they  almost  universally  soon  expressed 
an  earnest  desire.    The  proceedings  and  views 


of  the  President  on  this  subject  while  at  Rich- 
mond, after  its  evacuation,  and  previous  to  his 
return  to  Washington,  are  very  imperfectly 
known,  as  his  death  followed  so  soon  after- 
wards. A  witness  before  the  joint  Committee 
of  Reconstruction  at  the  fii*st  session  of  the 
Thirty-ninth  Congress  (Mr.  Cook),  on  April 
11,  1866,  testified  to  the  propositions  submitted 
by  President  Lincoln  to  Judge  Campbell,  Com- 
missioner to  the  Fortress  Monroe  Conference. 
Mr.  Lincoln  suggested  three  points  as  essential 
to  peace:  First,  the  disbandment  of  the  rebel 
armies;  secondi,  the  full  submission  of  the 
Southern  people  to  the  authority  of  the  United 
States;  and  third,  no  abatement  by  the  Execu- 
tive from  his  position  on  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves.  This  was  submitted  by  Judge 
Campbell,  in  Richmond,  a  few  days  after  the 
evacuation  of  that  city.  To  these  were  added 
paragraphs  in  which  tiie  late  President  declared 
that  any  propositions  not  inconsistent  with  the 
foregoing,  would  be  received  and  considered  in 
a  spirit  of  kindness  and  liberality;  also  that 
those  who  should  immediately  accept  these 
terms  would  place  themselves  in  a  condition  to 
avoid  the  operation  of  the  confiscation  law,  the 
execution  of  which  was  optional  with  the  Pres- 
ident. A  special  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  "Times,"  writing  from  Washington  on 
April  22d,  said: 

While  President  Lincoln  was  in  Bichmond,  Judge 
Campbell  told  him  that,  in  an  interview  with  Davis, 
Breckinridge,  and  Benjamin,  just  before  they  left, 
he  said  that,  as  there  was  no  hope  for  the  Confeder- 
acy, and  President  Lincoln  could  not  negotiate  with 
them,  he  (Lincoln)  would  negotiate  with  the  States, 
and  recoraize  the  right  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  to 
control  the  troops  of  that  State. 

He  then  told  Mr.  Lincoln  that  if  he  would  permit 
that  body  to  convene,  it  would,  doubtless,  recall  the 
Vimnia  troops  from  the  field. 

Mr.  Lincoln  cautioned  Judge  Campbell  against  any 
misunderstanding,  and  gave  oim  in  writinghis  only 
terms,  which  were  those  tendered  in  the  Hampton 
Boads  interview,  to  which  he  added  another,  that  in 
case  the  leaders  persisted  in  the  war,  their  property  ^ 
should  be  relentlessly  confiscated. 

At  City  Point  General  Sherman  met  and 
had  an  interview  with  the  President.  General 
Sherman's  views  of  the  terms  of  reconstruction 
after  this  interview  may  be  found  under  "Akmy 
Opekations."  On  April  Cth  President  Lincoln 
sent  the  following  order  to  General  Weitzel,  in 
command  at  Richmond; 

nSABQ'BS  AbMIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ) 

City  Foi»t,  April  G,  1805.     j* 
To  Mqjor- General  Weitzel^  Biehmond,  Va,  : 

It  has  been  intimated  to  me  that  the  gentlemen 
who  have  acted  as  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  in 
support  of  the  rebellion,  may  now  desire  to  assemble 
at  Kichmond  and  take  measures  to  withdraw  the 
Virginia  troops  and  other  support  from  resistance 
to  the  General  Government.  If  they  attempt  it,  give 
them  permission  and  protection,  until,  if  at  all,  they 
attempt  some  action  hostile  to  the  United  States,  in 
which  case  you  will  notify  them,  give  them  reason- 
able time  to  leave,  and  at  the  end  of  which  time  ar- 
rest  any  who  remain.  Allow  Judge  Campbell  to  see 
this,  but  do  not  make  it  public. 

Yours,  etc.,  A.  LINCOLN. 
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On  April  12th  the  "  Whig,"  a  newspaper  is- 
sued at  Richmond,  contained  the  following  in 
its  pages : 

An  address  ''to  the  people  of  Virginia,"  eamestlj 
requesting  the  Ooremor,  Lieutenant-GoTemor, 
members  of  the  Legislature,  and  various  prominent 
citizens  of  Virginia,  to  assemble  in  Richmond  on  the 
25th  inst,  is  published  in  to-day's  paper.  The  sig- 
natures to  this  call  will  secure  for  it  not  onlj  the  re- 
spectfol  consideration  of  the  persons  addressed,  but, 
in  the  present  attitude  of  affairs,  will  induce  manj 
of  them  to  respond  with  alacrity  to  the  summons. 

It  is  understood  that  this  inritation  has  been  put 
forth  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  of  proceeding  as- 
sented to  bj  President  Lincoln.  At  all  events,  it 
will  be  hailed  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  Vir- 
ficinia  as  the  first  step^  toward  the  reinstatement  of 
the  ''Old Dominion ''^in  the  Union. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature may  decline  to  come.  In  every  such  case, 
the  people  of  the  county  or  senatorial  district  should 
select  some  influential  'and  intelligent  citizen  who  is 
willing  to  take  part  in  this  business,  and  commission 
him,  as  far  as  thejr  can,  to  represent  them  at  the 
conference.  The  views  and  purposes  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  should  be  ascertained  at  once. 

Every  one  can  foresee  difficulties  in  the  way  of  for- 
mal action  in  the  beginning.  Several  complex  Ques- 
tions are  to  be  met  at  the  threshold,  but  "where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way,"  and  whatever  the  diffi- 
culties presented  the  important  business  must  be 
undertaken. 

The  following  is  the  address  referred  to : 

To  tht  I^opU  of  Virginia  :  The  undersigned,  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  in 
connection  with  a  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  State 
whose  names  are  attached  to  this  paper,  in  view  of 
the  evacuation  of  the  citv  of  Richmond  by  the  Con- 
federate QevemmenL  and  its  occupation  6y  the  mil- 
itarv  authorities  of  the  United  States,  the  surrender 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  power  of  the  State, 
are  of  the  opinion  that  an  immediate  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  is  called  for  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation. 

Tne  consent  of  the  militarv  authorities  of  the  United 
States  to  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  Richmond, 
in  connection  with  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  to  their  free  deliberation  upon  public  af- 
fairs, and  to  the  ingress  and  departure  of  all  its  mcm- 
^bers  under  safe  conducts,  has  been  obtained. 

The  United  States  authorities  will  afford  transpor- 
tation from  anv  point  under  their  control  to  any  of 
the  persons  before  mentioned. 

The  matters  to  be  submitted  to  the  Leffislature  are 
the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  and 
the  adjustment  of  questions  involving  life,  liberty, 
and  property,  that  have  arisen  in  the  Idtate  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  war. 

We,  therefore,  earnestly  reouest  the  Governor, 
Licutenant-Gov^ernor,  and  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  repair  to  this  city  by  the  25th  April  insUnt. 

We  understand  that  full  protection  to  persons  and 
property  will  be  afforded  in  the  State,  ana  we  recom- 
mend to  peaceful  citizens  to  remain  at  their  homes 
and  pursue  their  usual  avocations,  with  confidence 
that  they  will  not  be  interrupted. 

We  eamestlv  solicit  the  attendance  in  Richmond, 
on  or  before  the  25th  of  April  instant,  of  the  follow- 
ing persons,  citizens  of  Vir^nia,  to  confer  with  ns  as 
to  the  best  means  of  restoring  peace  to  the  State- of 
Virjpnia.  We  have  procurecTsafe  conduct  from  the 
mihtary  authorities  of  the  United  States  for  them  to 
enter  the  city  and  to  depart  without  molestation: 
Hon.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  A.  T.  Caperton,  William  C. 
Rives,  John  Letcher,  A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  R.  L.  Mon- 
tage, Fayette  McMullen,  J.  P.  Holcombe,  Alexander 
Rives,  B.  Johnson  Barbour,  James  Barbour,  William 


L.  Gog^n,  S.  B.  Baldwin,  Thomas  S.  Gholson,  and 
those  ouer  persons  for  whom  passes  have  been  pro- 
cured, and  which  have  been  forwarded  to  them,  dc 
etc.        Signed  by — 

J.  M.  MarshsLSenator, Faaqnler;  James  Nelfioti,  Seaatoc 
Marlon :  James  venabla,  Senator  elect,  Fetenbvve;  Darid  L  ' 
Burr,  of  Honse  of  Delates,  Richmond  Ci^;  L  ».  HaH,  «r 
House  of  Dolemtes,  WeTtzcl  Coon^ ;  J.  J.  KncUsh,  of  Home 
of  Delegates,  Henrioo  Gonnty;  William  Ambera,  of  Hock 
of  Delegates,  Gheaterfleld  Coonty ;  A.  M.  Kdly,  of  Hoose  €f 
Delegates,  Petersbore;  IL  W.  Tbomaa,  Second  Aodltcr  of 
Viigmia;  St  L.  L.  Moncnre,  Chief  Clerk  Second  Anditor's 
oflSce:  Joseph  Mayo,  Mayor,  City  of  Richmond  -,  Sobert  How- 
ard, Clerk  UnstlnffsCoartjBicbDiond  City:  Thomas  H. Don- 
ley, Sergeant,  Bidbmond  City :  Littleton  Tuewell,  Comm<a- 
woalth's  Attorney,  Richmond  Ci^ ;  William  T.  Joynes.  Judge 
of  Clrcait  Conn,  Petersburg;  John  A.  Meredith,  Jodse  of 
Circuit  Conrt,  Richmond;  William  H.  Lyons,  Judse  of  Hnf- 
tings  Court,  Richmond;  WilUara  C.  Wickbam,  Member  of 
Congress,  Richmond  District;  Benlamin  8.  Ewell,  Pr^rident 
of  Wmiam  and  Mary  CoUege;  Nat  Tyle^  Editor  Sieh- 
mond  Enqnirer;  R.  F.  Walker.  Publisher  or  Examiner;  J. 
R.  Anderson,  Richmond;  R.  R.  Howison,  Richmond;  W. 
Goddin,  Richmond;  P.  G.  Bayly,  Richmond ;  F.  J.  Smith, 
Richmond ;  Franklin  Steames,  Henifco;  John  Lyon,  Fe- 
tersborg;  Thomas  B.  Fisher,  Fsaqnier;  WUlIau  If.  Har- 
rison, Charles  City;  Cyras  Hall,  Ritchie:  Thomas  W.  Gai^ 
nett,  King  and  Qneen ;  James  A.  Scott,  Richmond. 

I  concur  in  the  preceding  recommendation. 

J.  A.  Caxpbkix. 
Approved  for  publication  in  the  Richmond  Whiff 
and  in  hand-bill  form.  G.  WEITZEL, 

Major-General  Commanding. 
RiCEMOXD,  Va.,  April  11,  1865. 

The  same  print  of  April  15th  says:  "An  in- 
formal meeting  of  citizens  and  a  few  members 
of  tlie  Legislature  was  held  on  the  previoas 
evening.  The  motive  of  the  gentlemen  iu  com- 
ing together  was  to  hear  from  Judge  Campbell 
the  terms  upon  which  President  Dnodn  had 
expressed  himself  as  willing  that  Virginia  might 
return  to  the  Union.    A  committee  was  ap- 

gointed  to  inform  the  Legislature  and  (Jov. 
mith  of  President  Lincoln's  tenna^  who  were 
to  leave  the  city  as  soon  as  passports  could  be 
procured." 

On  the  evening  of  April  11th  the  Presidoifa 
mansion  and  other  public  buildings  in  Washing- 
ton were  illuminat€^  in  consequence  of  the  snr- 
render  of  Gen.  Lee  and  his  army.  Preadent 
Lincoln  on  that  occasion  addressed  the  assem- 
blage chiefly  in  relation  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Union.    He  said : 

By  these  recent  successes,  the  reinan^raticn  of 
the  national  authority,  reconstruction,  which  has  had 
a  large  share  of  thought  from  the  first,  is  pressed 
much  more  closely  upon  our  attention.  It  is  fraQ|ht 
with  great  difficulty.  Unlike  the  case  of  a  war  be- 
tween independent  nations,  there  is  no  authorized 
organ  for  us  to  treat  with.  No  one  man  has  the  au- 
thority to  give  np  the  rebellion  for  any  other  man. 
We  simply  must  begin  with  and  mould  from  disor- 
ganized and  discordant  elements.  Nor  is  it  a  small 
additional  embarrassment  that  we,  the  loyal  peoples 
differ  among  ourselves  as  to  the  mode,  manner,  and 
measure  of  reconstruction. 

.  As  a  general  rule,  I  abstain  from  reading  the  re- 
ports of  attacks  upon  my  self;  vrishing  not  to  be  pro- 
voked by  that  to  which  I  cannot  properly  offer  an 
answer.  In  spite  of  this  precautior,  however,  it 
comes  to  my  knowledge  that  I  am  nucb  ccnsared 
fh)m  some  supposed  agency  in  setting  op  and  seeking 
to  sustain  the  new  State  govemmenl  of  Louisiana. 
In  this  I  have  done  just  so  much  ani  no  more  than 
the  public  knows.  In  the  annual  message  of  Decem- 
ber, 1868,  and  accompanying  proclamation,  I  pre- 
sented a  plan  of  reconstruction  (as  the  phrase  goes), 
which  I  promised,  if  adopted  by  any  State,  should  be 
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BCcepUble  to  and  sustained  hj  the  Executive  Goy- 
emment  of  the  nation.  I  distinctlj  stated  that  this 
was  not  the  onlv  plan  which  might  possibly  be  accept^ 
able ;  and  I  also  distinctly  protested  that  the  Exec- 
utive claimed  no  right  to  say  when  or  whether  mem- 
bers should  be  admitted  to  seats  in  Congress  from 
such  States.  This  plan  was,  in  advance,  submitted 
to  the  then  Cabinet,  and  distinctly  approved  by  every 
member  of  it  One  of  them  suggested  that  I  should 
then,  and  in  that  connection,  apply  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  to  the  theretofore  excepted  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Louisiana;  that  I  should  drop  the  sugges- 
tion about  apprenticeship  for  freed  people,  ana  that 
I  should  omit  the  protest  against  my  own  power,  in 
regard  to  the  admission  of  members  of  Congress ;  but 
even  he  approved  every  part  and  parcel  or  the  plan 
which  has  since  been  employed  or  touched  by  the 
action  of  Louisiana.  The  new  Constitution  of  llouis- 
iana,  declaring  emancipation  for  the  whole  State, 
practically  applies  the  proclamation  to  the  part  pre- 
viously excepted.  It  does  not  adopt  apprenticeship 
for  .freed  people,  and  it  is  silent,  as  it  could  not  well 
be  otherwise,  about  the  admission  of  members  to 
Congress.  So  that,  as  it  applies  to  Louisiana,  every 
member  of  the  Cabinet  ftilly  approved  the  plan.  The 
message  went  to  Congress,  and  I  received  many  com- 
mendations of  the  plan,  written  and  verbal ;  and  not 
a  single  objection  to  it,  from  any  professed  emanci- 
pationist, came  to  my  knowledge,  until  after  the  news 
reached  Washington  that  the  people  of  Louisiana  had 
begun  to  move  in  accordance  with  it.  From  about 
July,  1862, 1  had  corresponded  with  different  persons, 
supposed  to  be  interested,  seeking  a  reconstruction 
of  a  State  government  for  Louisiana.  When  the 
message  of  1863,  with  the  plan  before  mentioned, 
reached  New  Orleans,  General  Banks  wrote  me  that 
he  was  confident  the  people,  with  his  military  co- 
operation, would  reconstruct  substantially  on  that 
plan.  I  wrote  him  and  some  of  them  to  trv  it.  They 
tried  it,  and  the  result  is  known.  Such  only  has  been 
my  agency  in  jo^etting  up  the  Louisiana  government. 
As  to  sustaimng  it,  my  promise  is  out,  as  before 
stated.  But,  as  oad  promises  are  better  broken  than 
kept,  I  shall  treat  this  as  a  bad  promise,  and  break 
it,  whenever  I  shall  be  convinced  that  keeping  it  is 
adverse  to  the  public  interest.  But  I  have  not  yet 
been  so  convinced. 

I  have  been  shown  a  letter  on  this  subject,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  able  one,  in  which  the  writer  expresses 
regret  that  my  mind  has  not  seemed  to  be  definitely 
fixed  on  the  question  whether  the  seceded  States,  so 
called,  are  in  the  Union  or  out  of  it.  It  would,  per- 
haps, add  astonishment  to  his  regret  were  he  to  learn 
that,  since  I  have  found  professed  Union  men  en- 
deavoring to  answer  that  question,  I  have  purposely 
forborne  any  public  expression  upon  it.  It  appears  to 
me  that  question  has  not  been,  nor  yet  is,  apracticall^ 
material  one,  and  that  anj  discussion  of  it,  while  it 
thus  remain^  practically  immaterial,  could  have  no 
effect  other  than  the  mischievous  one  of  dividing  our 
friends.  As  yet,  whatever  it  may  hereafter  become, 
that  question  is  bad,  as  the  basis  of  a  ooutroversv, 
and  good  for  nothing  at  all — a  merely  pernicious  ab- 
straction. We  all  agree  that  the  seceded  States,  so 
called^  are  out  of  their  proper  practical  relation  with 
the  Union,  and  that  the  sole  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment, civil  and  military,  in  regard  to  those  States,  is 
to  again  get  them  into  that  proper  practical  relation. 
I  believe  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  in  fact  easier  to 
do  this  without  deciding  or  even  considering  whether 
these  States  have  ever  been  out  of  the  Union,  than 
with  it.  Finding  themselves  safely  at  home,  it  would 
be  utterly  immaterial  whether  thev  had  ever  been 
abroad.  Let  us  all  join  in  doing  the  acts  necessary 
to  restoring  the  proper  practical  relations  between 
these  States  and  the  Union,  and  each  forever  after 
innocentlv  indulge  his  own  opinion  whether,  in  doing 
the  acts,  he  brought  the  States  from  without  into  the 
Union,  or  only  gove  them  proper  assistance,  they 
never  having  been  out  of  it 


The  amount  of  constituency,  so  to  speak,  on  which 
the  new  Louisiana  Government  rests,  would  bo  more 
satisfactory  to  all  if  it  contained  fiflv,  thirty,  or  even 
twenty  thousand,  instead  of  only  aoout  twelve  thou- 
sand, as  it  does.  It  is  also  unsatisfactory  to  some 
that  the  elective  franchise  is  not  given  to  the  colored 
man.  I  would  myself  prefer  that  it  were  now  con- 
ferred on  the  very  intelligent,  and  on  those  who 
serve  our  cause  as  soldiers.  Still  the  question  is  not 
whether  the  Louisiana  government  as  it  stands,  i^ 
(juite  all  that  is  desirable.  The  questions  arc :  **  Will 
it  be  wiser  to  take  it  as  it  is,  and  help  to  improve  it, 
or  to  reject  and  disperse  it?"  "Can  Louisiana  be 
brought  into  proper  practical  relation  with  the  Union 
Booner  by  sustaining  or  discarding  her  new  State 
government?" 

Some  twelve  thousand  voters  in  the  heretofore 
slave  State  of  Louisiana  have  sworn  allegiance  to  the 
Union,  assumed  to  be  the  rightful  political  power  of 
the  State,  held  elections,  organized  a  State  govern- 
ment^ adopted  a  free  State  constitution,  giving  the 
benefit  of  public  schools  equally  to  black  and  white, 
and  empowering  the  Legislature  to  confer  the  elective 
franchise  upon  the  colored  man.  Their  Legislature 
has  already  voted  to  ratifv  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment, recentlv  passed  by  Congress,  abolishing  slavery 
throughout  tne  nation.  These  twelve  thousand  per- 
sons are  thus  f\illy  committed  to  Uie  Union,  and  to 
perpetual  fireedom  in  the  State;  committed  to  the 
very  things  and  nearly  all  the  things  the  nation 
wants,  and  they  ask  the  nation's  recognition  and  its 
assistance  to  make  good  their  committal.  Now,  if 
we  reject  and  spurn  them,  we  do  our  utmost  to  dis- 
organize and  disperse  them.  We,  in  effect,  say  to 
the  white  man,  "  You  are  worthless,  or  worse ;  wo 
will  neither  help  you,  nor  be  helped  by  you."  To 
the  blacks  we  say,  **  This  cup  of  liberty,  which  these, 
your  old  masters,  hold  to  vour  lips,  we  will  dash 
from  ^ou,  and  leave  you  to  the  chances  of  gathering 
the  spilled  and  scattered  contents,  in  some  vague  aua 
undefined  when,  where,  and  how."  If  this  cours«», 
discouraging  and  paralyzing  both  white  and  black, 
has  any  tendency  to  l)ring  Louisiana  into  proper 
practical  relations  with  the  Union,  I  have,  so  lar, 
been  unable  to  perceive  it  If,  on  the  contrary,  we 
recognize  and  sustain  the  new  government  of  Louis- 
iana, the  converse  of  all  this  is  made  true.  We  en- 
courage the  hearts  and  nerve  the  arms  of  the  twelve 
thousand  to  adhere  to  their  work,  and  argue  for  it, 
and  proselyte  for  it,  and  fight  for  it,  and  feed  it,  and 
grow  it,  and  ripen  it  to  a  complete  success.  The 
colored  man,  too,  in  seeing  all  united  for  him,  is  in- 
spired with  vigilance,  and  energy,  and  daring  to  the 
same  end.  Grant  that  he  desires  the  elective  fran- 
chise, will  he  not  attain  it  sooner  by  saving  the  al- 
ready advanced  steps  toward  it  than  by  running 
backward  over  them  ?  Concede  that  thd  new  Gov- 
ernment of  Louisiana  is  only  to  what  it  should  be  as 
the  egg  is  to  the  fowl,  we  shall  sooner  have  the  fowl 
by  hatching  the  egg  than  by  smashing  it  (Laughter.) 
A!gain,  if  we  reject  ijouisian  a,  we  also  reject  one  vote 
in  favor  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  national 
Constitution.  To  meet  this  proposition,  it  has  been 
argued  that  no  more  than  three-fourths  of  those 
States  which  have  not  attempted  secession  are  neces- 
sary to  validly  ratify  the  amendment.  I  do  not  com- 
mit myself  against  this  further  than  to  say  that  such 
a  ratification  would  be  questionable,  and  sure  to  bo 
persistently  questioned ;  while  a  ratification  by  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  States  would  be  unquestioned  and 
unquestionable. 

I  repeat  the  question,  **  Can  Louisiana  be  brought 
into  proper  practical  relation  with  the  Union  sooner 
by  sustaining  or  by  discarding  her  new  State  Gov- 
ernment?" What  has  been  said  of  Louisiana  will 
apply  generally  to  other  States.  And  yet  so  great 
peculiarities  pertain  to  each  State,  and  such  import- 
ant and  sudden  changes  occur  in  the  same  S^ate,  and, 
withal,  so  new  and  unprecedented  is  the  whole  case> 
that  no  exclusive  ana  inflexible  plan  can  safely  bo 
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prescribed  as  to  details  and  collaterals.  Snch  an  ex- 
clusire  and  inflexible  plan  woald  surelj  become  a 
new  entanglement.  Important  principles  may  and 
must  bo  inflexible.  In  tne  present  situation,  as  tbe 
phrase  goes,  it  may  be  my  duty  to  make  some  new 
announcement  to  the  people  of  the  South.  I  am 
considering,  and  shall  not  fail  to  act  when  satisfied 
that  action  will  be  proper. 

At  tho  same  time  proclamations  were  issaed 
relative  to  closing  the  Southern  ports,  in  which 
the  Government  claimed  to  exercise  tbe  same 
legal  authority  over  them  as  over  other  ports  of 
the  United  States,  and  also  declaring  that  in 
future  foreign  cruisers  would  receive  in. ports 
of  the  United  States  the  same  treatment  which 
in  their  ports  was  given  to  cruisers  of  the  United 
States.  About  tho  same  time,  April  13th,  an 
order  was  issued  from  tho  AVar  Department, 
stopping  all  drafting  and  recruiting,  curtailing 
the  purchase  of  military  stores,  etc. 

But  the  time  was  now  close  at  hand  when 
the  duty  of  restoring  tho  integrity  of  the  coun- 
try was  to  pivss  into  other  hands.  On  April 
15th,  Vice-President  Johnson^  then  in  Wash- 
ington, received  the  following  letter : 

WASmxGToic  CiTT^  D.  Cm  April  15, 19«5. 
Sia:  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  tho   United 
States,  was  shot  by  an  assassin  last  evening  at  Ford's 
Theatre,  in  this  city,  and  died  at  the  hour  of  twenty- 
two  minutes  after  seven  o'clock  this  morning. 

About  the  same  time  at  which  the  President  was 
shot  an  assassin  entered  the  sick-chamber  of  the  Hon. 
William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  and  stabbed 
him  in  several  places — in  tbe  throaty  neck,  and  face — 
severely  if  not  mortally  wounding  him.  ^  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  Secretaiy's  family  were  dangerously 
wounded  by  the  assassin  while  making  his  escape. 

hy  tbe  death  of  President  Lincoln  tbe  office  of 
President  has  devolved  under  the  Constitution  upon 
you.    The  emerpjency  of  tho  Government  demands' 
that  you  should  immediately  qualify  according  to  the 
requirements  of  theConatitution,  and  enter  upon  tbe 
duties  of  President  of  the  United  States.    If  you  will 
please  make  known  your  pleasure,  such  arrangements 
as  you  deem  proncr  will  oe  made. 
Your  obedient  servants, 
HUGH  McCULLOCH,  Sec.  of  tbe  Treasury, 
EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Sec.  of  War, 
GIDEON  WELLES,  Sec.  of  the  Navy, 
W.  DENNISON,  Postmaster-General, 
J.  P.  USHER.  Sec.  of  the  Interior. 
JAMES  SPEED,  Attomev-Gencral. 
To  Hon.  Andrew  Jqiinson,  "C^ice-Presidcnt  of  tho 
United  States. 

Mr.  Johnson,  in  answer,  appointed  11  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  at  his  rooms  at  tho  Kirkwood  Hotel,  as 
the  time  and  place  when  ho  would  take  the 
oath  of  office.  It  was  duly  administered  to  him 
by  Chief  Justice  Chase,  in  presence  of  the 
Cabinet  and  several  members  of  Congress.  He 
then  8aid«- 

Gentlemen,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  havo 
been  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  announcement  of 
the  sad  event  which  has  so  recently  occurred.  I  feel 
incompetent  to  perform  duties  so  important  and  re- 
sponsible as  those  which  have  been  so  unexpectedly 
tnrown  upon  me.  As  to  an  indication  of  anj  policy 
which  may  be  pursued  by  me  in  the  administration 
of  the  Government,  I  have  to  sajr  that  that  must  be 
loft  for  development,  as  the  administration  progresses. 
The  message  or  declaration  must  be  made  oy  the  acts 
as  they  transpire.  The  only  assurance  that  I  can 
now  give  of  the  future,  is  by  reference  to  the  past. 
Thfc  course  which  I  havo  taken  in  tho  past,  in  con- 


nection with  this  rebellion,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
ffuaranty  for  the  future.  My  past  public  life,  which 
baa  been  long^  and  laborious,  nas  bieen  founded,  as  I 
in  good  conscience  believe,  upon  a  great  principle  of 
right,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  things.  The  best 
energies  of  my  life  have  been  spent  in  endeavoring 
to  establish  and  perpetuate  tbe  blessings  of  free  gov- 
ernment; and  I  believe  that  the  Government,  in  pass- 
ing through  its  present  trials,  will  settle  down  upon 
pnnciples  consonant  with  popular  rights,  more  per- 
manent and  enduring  than  heretofore.  I  must  be 
permitted  to  say,  if  I  understood  the  feelings  of  my 
own  heart,  I  have  long  labored  to  ameliorate  and  al- 
leviate the  condition  of  tbe  great  mass  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Toil,  and  an  honest  advocacy  of  ibe 
great  pnnciples  of  free  government,  have  been  mr 
lot  The  duties  have  been  mine — the  consequences 
are  God's.  This  has  been  the  foundation  of  my 
political  creed.  I  feel  that  in  the  end  the  Govern- 
ment will  triumph,  and  that  these  great  principles 
will  be  permanently  established. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  let  me  say  that  I  want 
your  enoooragement  and  countenance.  I  shall  ask, 
and  rely,  upon  vou  and  others,  in  carrying  the  Gov- 
ernment throngn  its  present  perils.  I  feel,  m  making 
this  request,  that  it  will  be  heartily  responded  to  bj 
you  and  all  other  patriots  and  lovers  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  a  free  people. 

Unparalleled  as  were  the  excitement  and  re- 
gret produced  by  this  death,  the  details  of  which 
will  be  found  elsewhere  («<fd  Ldjcolx,  Abba- 
ham),  the  authority  of  the  nation,  without  any 
formal  parade  or  ceremony,  was  thus  quietly 
transferred  to  other  hands.  The  Cabinet  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  continued  unchanged  tlirough  the  year. 
Much  interest  was  immediately  awakened  in 
the  public  mind  to  learn  tlie  views  of  the 
President  on  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
plan  to  be  pursued  in  the  restoration  of  the 
union  of  the  States.  Delegations  of  citizens 
from  several  States  waited  upon  him  and  ten- 
dered their  hearty  support,  to  whom  he  said,  in 
most  explicit  terms,  that  his  past  course  must 
he  an  indication  of  what  his  future  would  be. 
To  a  delegation  of  citizens  of  New  Hampshire 
he  said: 

I  have  now,  as  always  an  abiding  faith  in  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  justice  and  right,  and  I  shall  seek 
the  inspiration  and  guidance  or  this  faith,  in  the  as- 
sured belief  that  tho  present  struggle  will  result  in 
the  permanent  establishment  of  ourUovemment,  and 
in  making  us  a  free,  united,  and  happy  people.  This 
Government  is  now  passing  throu^  a  ^ry,  and,  let 
us  hope,  its  last  ordeal— one  that  will  test  its  powers 
of  endurance,  and  will  determine  whether  it  can  do 
what  its  enemies  have  denied — suppress  and  punish 
treason.  This  is  the  trial  through  which  we  are  now 
passing,  and,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves  and  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  Constitution  was  framed,  who 
can  doubt  that  the  Government  will  settle  down  upon 
a  more  enduring  basis  than  its  best  fiiends  bare  dared 
to  hope  for  it  ? 

In  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  the  grave  duties 
before  me,  it  has  been  suggest^  and  even  urged  by 
friends  whose  good  opinions  I  value,  and  whose  judg- 
ment I  respect,  that  I  shall  foreshadow  the  policy 
that  would  guide  me,  in  some  formal,  public  mani- 
festo. But  who  could  have  foretold  the  events  of  the 
past  four  years  ?  Who  was  wise  enough  to  indicate 
beforehand  a  line  of  policy  adapted  to  all  the  chang- 
iujg  emergencies  of  that  period?  It  is  not  in  tbe 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  man  to  prescribe  a  course 
of  action  in  advance  for  such  disturbed  and  perilous 
conditions  as  now  distract  public  affairs.  I  bcIicTo  I 
may  say  that  my  past  life  is  known  to  tb*»  cuuatry. 
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Mpeciallj  that  part  connected  with  the  rebellion. 
The  countrj  must  accept,  then,  my  past  course  as  an 
indication  of  what  mj  fhture  will  oe.  I  think  the 
people  understand  and  appreciate  mj  position. 

I  know  it  is  easy,  gentlemen,  for  any  one  who  is  so 
disposed,  to  acquire  a  reputation  for  clemency  and 
mercy.  But  the  public  cood  imperatively  requires 
a  just  discrimination  in  the  exercise  of  tnese  quali- 
ties. What  is  clemency?  What  is  mercy?  It  may 
be  considered  merciful  to  relieve  an  individual  from 
pain  and  suffering ;  but  to  relieve  one  from  the  pen- 
alty of  crime  may  be  productive  of  national  dis- 
aster. The  American  people  must  be  taught  to  know 
and  understand  that  treason  is  a  crime.  Arson  and 
murder  are  crimes,  the  punishment  of  which  is  the 
loss  of  liberty  and  life.  If,  then,  it  is  right  in  the 
sight  of  God  to  take  away  human  life  for  such  crimes, 
what  punishment,  let  me  ask  you,  should  be  inflicted 
upon  him  who  is  guilty  of  the  atrocious  crime  of  as- 
sassinating the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great  people? 
I  am  sure  there  is  no  one  present  who  has  not  the 
answer  ready  upon  his  lips  I  Him  whom  we  loved 
has  been  removed  from  our  midst  by  the  hand  of  a 
ruthless  assassin,  and  his  blessed  spirit  has  gone  to 
that  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns.  If  his 
murderer  should  suffer  the  severest  penalty  known 
to  the  laWj  what  punishment  should  be  inflicted  upon 
the  assassins  who  have  raised  their  daggers  against 
the  lire  of  a  nation,  against  the  happiness  and  lives 
of  thirty  millions  of  people  ?  Treason  is  a  crime, 
and  must  be  punished  as  a  crime.  It  must  not  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  difference  of  political  opinion.  It 
must  not  be  excused  as  an  unsuccessful  rebellion,  to 
be  overlooked  and  for^ven.  It  is  a  crime  before 
which  all  other  crimes  smk  into  insignificance ;  and 
in  saying  this  it  must  not  be  considered  that  I  am  in- 
fluenced by  angry  or  revengeful  feelings; 

Of  course,  a  careful  dbcrimination  must  be  ob- 
served, for  thousands  have  been  involved  in  this  re- 
bellion who  are  only  technically  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  treason.  They  have  been  deluded  and  deceived, 
and  have  been  made  the  victims  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent, artful,  and  desi|^ning  men,  the  instigators  of 
this  monstrous  rebelUon.  The  number  of  this  lat- 
ter class  is  comparatively  small.  The  former  may 
stand  acquitted  of  the  crime  of  treason — the  latter 
never;  the  full  penalty  of  their  crimes  should  be  vis- 
ited upon  them.  To  the  others  I  would  accord  am- 
nesty, leniency,  and  mercy. 

To  the  address  of  a  delegation  from  Indiana, 
on  April  21st,  he  replied  in  part  as  tbllows : 

As  to  making  a  declaration,  or  manifesto,  or  mes- 
sage, or  what  you  may  please  to  call  it,  my  past  is  a 
better  foreshadowing  of  my  future  course  than  any 
statement  on  paper  that  might  be  made.  Who,  four 
years  ago,  looking  down  the  stream  of  time,  could 
nave  delineated  that  which  has  transpired  since  then  ? 
Had  any  one  done  so,  and  presented  it,  he  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  insane ;  or  it  would  have 
been  thought  a  fable  fabulous  as  the  stories  of  the 
Arabian  Nights— as  the  wonders  of  the  lamp  of 
Aladdin — and  would  have  been  about  as  readily  be- 
lieved. If  we  knew  so  little  four  years  ago  of  what 
has  passed  since  then,  we  know  as  little  what  events 
will  arise  in  the  next  four  years.  But  as  these  events 
arise  I  shall  be  controlled  m  the  disposition  of  them 
by  those  rules  and  principles  by  which  I  have  been 
guided  heretofore.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  When  we  come 
to  understand  our  system  of  government,  though  it 
be  complex,  we  see  how  beautifully  one  part  acts  in 
harmony  with  another.  Then  we  see  our  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  a  perpetuity,  there  being  no  provision 
for  pulling  it  down,  the  Union  being  its  vitalizing 
power,  imparting  life  to  the  whole  of  the  States,  that 
move  around  it  like  planets  around  the  sun,  receiv- 
ing thence  light,  and  neat,  and  motion. 

Upoii  this  idea  of  destroying  States  my  position 
has  besn  heretofore  well  known,  and  I  see  no  cause 
to  change  it  now ;  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  its  reitera- 
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tion  on  the  present  occasion.  Some  are  satisfied 
with  the  idea  that  States  are  to  be  lost  in  territorial 
and  other  divisions — are  to  lose  their  character  as 
States.  But  their  life-breath  has  only  been  suspend- 
ed, and  it  is  a  high  constitutional  obugation  we  have 
to  secure  each  of  these  States  in  the  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  a  republican  form  of  Government.  A 
State  may  be  in  the  Government  with  a  peculiar  in- 
stitution,  and  by  the  operation  of  rebellion  lose  that 
feature.  But  it  was  a  State  when  it  went  into  rebel- 
lion,'  and  when  it  comes  out  without  the  institution 
it  is  still  a  State.  I  hold  it  as  a  solemn  obligation  in 
any  one  of  these  States  where  the  rebel  armies  have 
been  driven  back  or  expelled — I  care  not  how  small 
the  numt>er  of  Union  men,  if  enough  to  man  the  ship 
of  State — I  hold  it,  I  say,  a  high  duty  to  protect  and 
secure  to  them  a  republican  form  of  ^roverment 
This  is  no  new  opinion.  It  is  expressed  in  conform- 
ity with  my  understanding  of  the  genius  and  theory 
of  our  Government.  Then,  in  a^justin^  and  putting 
the  Government  upon  its  legs  a^n,  I  think  the  prog- 
ress of  this  work  must  pass  into  the  hands  of  its 
friends.  If  a  State  is  to  be  nursed  until  it  again  gets 
strength,  it  must  be  nursed  by  its  friends,  and  not 
smothered  by  its  enemies.  Now,  permit  me  to  re- 
mark that,  while  I  have  opposedf  dissolution  and 
disintegration  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  I  have 
opposed  consolidation — or  the  centralization  of  pow- 
er m  the  hands  of  a  few.  Sir,  all  this  has  been  ex- 
torted from  me  by  the  remarks  you  have  offered. 

To  a  delegation  from  Ohio,  on  the  same  day, 
he  said : 

Gentlemen,  all  I  can  say  and  all  I  can  promise  you 
after  referring  to  mypast  life  is,  that  in  ascertaiuing 
what  my  future  will  be,  in  the  discharge  of  my  du- 
ties in  the  administration  of  the  Government,  all  will 
be  done  in  a  proper  spirit,  I  think,  and  in  accordance 
with  my  best  abulty. 

To  a  delegation  represented  to  be  for  the 
most  part  exiles  from  the  South,  on  April  24th, 
he  said : 

The  most  that  I  can  say  is  that,  entering  apon  the 
duties  that  have  devolved  upon  me  under  circum- 
stances that  are  perilous  and  responsible,  and  being 
thrown  into  the  position  I  now  occupy  unexpectedly, 
in  consequence  of  the  sad  event,  the  heinous  assas- 
sination which  has  taken  place — in  view  of  all  that 
is  before  me  and  the  circumstances  that  surround 
me — I  cannot  but  feel  that  your  encouragement  and 
kindness  are  peculiarly  acceptable  and  appropriate. 
I  do  not  think  you,  who  have  been  familiar  with  my 
course — ^you  who  are  from  the  South,  deem  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  make  any  professions  as  to  the  future 
on  this  occasion,  nor  to  express  what  my  course 
will  be  upon  questions  that  may  arise.  If  my  past 
life  is  no  indication  of  what  my  future  will  be,  my 
professions  were  both  worthless  and  empty ;  and  in 
returning  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  this  encourage- 
ment and  sympathy,  I  can  only  reiterate  what  I  have 
said  before,  and,  in  part,  what  has  just  been  read. 

To  a  delegation  of  colored  persons,  who 
some  days  previous  had  waited  upon,  him,  and 
among  other  things  said :  "  The  colored  Ameri- 
can asks  but  two  thin^.  He  asks,  afler  prov- 
ing his  deyotion  to  his  country  by  respondiuff: 
to  her  call  in  the  hour  of  her  sorest  trial,  and 
after  demonstrating,  upon  many  hotly-con- 
tested battle-fields,  his  manhood  and  valor, 
that  he  ^ave,  first,  complete  emancipation,  and' 
secondly,  full  equality  before  American  law. 
Your  past  history,  as  connected  with  the  re- 
bellion, gives  us  fuU  assurance  that  in  your 
hands  our  cause  shall  receive  no  detriment,  and 
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that  our  liberty  and  rights  will  bo  fiilly  pro- 
tected and  BQstained "— -he  replied: 

I  Deed  not  state  to  jou  mj  paat  history.  It  is  well 
understood  by  you.  In  it  you  will  find  the  guaranty 
of  my  future  conduct  toward  your  people.  Where 
the  colored  people  know  me  best,  tney  have  confi- 
dence in  me.  No  man  can  charge  me  with  having 
proved  false  to  the  promises  I  have  made  to  any  class 
of  the  people  in  my  public  life.  I  fear  that  leading 
colored  men  do  not  understand  and  appreciate  the 
fact  Uiat  they  hare  friends  on  the  south  side  of  the 
line.  They  have,  and  they  are  as  faithful  and 
staunch  as  any  north  of  the  line.  It  may  be  a  very 
easy  thing,  indeed  popular,  to  be  an  emancipationist 
north  of  the  line,  but  a  very  different  thing  to  be 
such  south  of  it.  South  of  it  it  costs  a  man  effort, 
property,  and  perhaps  life.  You  may  express  these 
sentiments,  together  with  my  thanks,  to  the  people 
whom  you  represent. 

These  extracts  present  the  general  views  ut- 
tered at  this  time  by  the  President  in  his  re- 
plies to  the  addresses  of  delegations.  Still  later, 
on  June  24th,  to  a  delegation  fVom  South  Car- 
olina he  said : 

From  the  Magna  Charta  wo  had  derived  our  ideas 
of  freedom  of  speech,  liberty  of  the  press,  aud  un- 
reasonable searches^  and  that  private  property 
should  not  be  taken  for  public  uses  without  just  com- 
pensation. He  had  these  notions  fixed  in  his  mind, 
and  was  therefore  opposed  to  class  legislation.  •  Be- 
ing providentially  brought  to  his  present  position, 
he  intended  to  exert  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Government  so  as  to  place  in  power  the  popular 
heart  of  this  nation.  lie  proceeded  on  the  principle 
that  the  great  masses  are  not  the  mushroom  upon  a 
stump  which  wet  weather  supplies.  He  beheved 
that  this  nation  was  sent  on  a  great  mission  to  a  fiord 
an  example  of  freedom  and  substantial  happiness  to 
all  the  powers  of  the  earth. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  sneaking 
of  persons  to  be  chosen  as  representatives  in  Gon- 
ffress,  says,  that  the  electors,  in  each  State,  shall 
have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 
Here  we  find  a  resting-place.  This  was  the  point  at 
which  the  rebellion  commenced.  AU  the  States  were 
in  the  Union,  moving  in  harmony,  but  a  portion  of 
them  rebelled,  and,  to  some  extent,  suspended  and 
paralyzed  the  operations  of  their  Government  There 
Is  a  constitutional  obligation  resting  upon  the  Uni- 
ted States  Government  to  nut  down  rebellion,  sup- 
press insurrection,  and  repel  invasion. 

The  slaves  went  into  the  war  as  slaves,  and  came 
out  free  men  of  color.  The  friction  of  the  rebellion 
bas  rubbed  out  the  nature  and  character  of  slavery. 
The  loyal  men  who  were  compelled  to  bow  and  sub- 
mit to  the  rebellion,  should,  now  that  the  rebellion 
is  ended,  stand  equal  to  lo^al  men  everywhere. 
Hence  the  wish  of  reconstruction,  and  the  trying  to 
get  back  the  State,  to  the  ppint  at  which  they  Tor- 
merly  moved  in  perfect  harmony. 

He  did  not  intend  to  serve  any  particular  clique  or 
interests.  He  would  say  to  the  delegation  that  sla- 
very is  gone  as  an  institution.  There  was  no  hope 
that  the  people  of  South  Carolina  would  bo  admitted 
into  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  until 
they  had  afforded  evidence,  by  their  conduct,  of  this 
truth.  The  policy,  now  that  the  rebellion  is  sup- 
pressed, is  not  to  restore  the  State  government 
through  military  rule,  but  by  the  people. 

Meanwhile  many  steps  were  taken  for*  the 
a^ustment  of  affairs.  The  orders  relative  to  a 
reduction  of  the  army,  will  be  found  under 
Abmt  Operations.  The  orders  opening  the 
Southern  ports  to  trade,  are  stated  under  Com- 
MBBOUx  Lttebooubsb.    By  a  proclamation  of 


President  Johnsou,  under  date  of  April  24tl\ 
the  1st  of  June  was  observed  as  a  day  of  hu- 
miliation on  account  of  the  death  of  President 
Lincoln.    The  following  is  an  extract : 

TAertforef  In  order  to  mitigate  that  grief  on  earth, 
which  can  only  be  assuaged  by  communion  with  Oar 
Father  in  Heaven,  and  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  commo- 
nicated  to  me  by  resolution  adopted  at  the  National 
Capitol : 

I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States^ 
do  hereby  appoint  Thursday,  the  25th  day  of  Haj 
next,*  to  be  observed  wherever  the  United  States  flag 
may  be  respected,  as  a  day  of  humiliation  and  moum- 
ing,  and  recommend  my  fellow-citizens  there  to  as- 
semble in  their  respective  places  of  worship,  there  to 
unite  in  solemn  services  to  Almighty  God,  m  meniorr 
of  the  good  man  who  has  been  removed,  so  that  all 
shall  be  occupied  at  the  same  time  in  contemplation 
of  his  firtues,  and  sorrow  for  his  sudden  and  Tiolent 
end. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  Preddent  Johnson  issued 
another  proclamation,  offering  a  reward  for  cer- 
tain persons,  as  follows : 

WAtreaSf  it  appears  firom  evidence  in  the  bureau  of 
Military  Justice,  that  the  atrocious  murder  of  the 
late  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  attempted 
assassination  of  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  Secretary 
of  State,  were  incited,  concerted,  and  procnred  by 
and  between  Jefferson  Davis,  late  of  Bidimond,  VaT, 
and  Jacob  Thompson,  Clement  C.  Clay,  Beverly 
Tucker,  Gkorge  N.  Saunders,  W.  C.  Cleary,  and  other 
rebels  and  traitors  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  harbored  in  Canada : 

Now,  therefore,  to  the  end  that  justice  may  be  done, 
I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
do  offer  and  promise  for  the  arrest  of  said  persons  or 
either  of  them,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
so  that  they  can  be  brought  to  trial,  the  following 
rewards:  $100,000  for  the  arrest  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
$25,000  for  the  arrest  of  Jaoob  Thompson,  late  of 
Mississippi,  $25,000  for  the  arrest  of  Georee  X.  Saun- 
ders, $26,000  for  the  arrest  of  Beverly  Tucker,  and 
$10,000  for  the  arrest  of  William  C.  Cleary,  late  clerk 
of  Clement  C.  Clay.  The  Provost  Marshal  General 
of  the  United  States  is  directed  to  cause  a  description 
of  said  persons  with  notice  of  the  above  rewards  to 
be  pubhshed. 

On  May  9th,  another  proclamation  was  issued, 
declaring  that  the  United  States  would  refuse 
hospitality  to  such  nations  as  gave  hospitality 
to  Confederate  cruisers  or  their  officers  and 
men,  after  a  reasonable  time  shall  hare  elapsed 
for  the  proclamation  to  become  known. 

On  June  22d,  the  order  requiring  passp<Ht3 
from  all  travellers  entering  the  United  States, 
was  rescinded. 

On  May  29th,  the  President  issued  his  procla- 
mation stating  the  terms  by  which  the  people 
of  the  Southern  States  could  be  restored  to  their 
civil  rights  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  thus: 

Whereas,  The  President  ^f  the  United  States,  on 
the  8th  day  of  December,  a.  d.  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  and  on  the  26th  dinr  of  March,  a.  d.  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-four,  did,  with  the  object  to 
suppress  tiie  existing  robellion,  to  induce  all  persous 
to  return  to  their  loyalt^r,  and  to  restore  the  autfaont y 
of  the  United  States,  issue  proclamations  ofierink 
amnesty  and  pardon  to  certain  persons  who  bad 
directly  or  by  implication  participated  in  the  said 
rebellion;  and 

*  BnbaequeDtly  changed  to  Jane  Ist,  beeanMi  the  99U  vm 
"sacred  to  a  lanre  nnrnWof  Chrtotiansasoneof  r<;j«lctny  i» 
tho  ascension  of  oar  Savloor.** 
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T^'hsreaSf  Many  persons  who  had  so  engeLSod  in 
said  rebellion  have,  since  the  issuance  of  saia  proo- 
lamationSy  failed  or  neglected  to  take  the  benefits 
offered  thereby;  and 

WAireas,  Manj  persons  who  hare  been  justlj  de- 

E rived  of  all  claim  to  amnesty  and  pardon  thereunder, 
y  reason  of  their  participation  directly  or  by  impli- 
cation in  said  rebellion,  and  continued  in  hostility  to 
the  GK>Temment  of  the  United  States  since  the  dflte 
of  said  proclamation,  now  desire  to  apply  for  and 
obtain  amnesty  and  pardon : 

To  the  end,  therefore,  that  the  authority  of  the 
Ooyemroent  of  ihe  United  States  may  be  restored, 
and  that  peace,  order,  and  freedom  may  be  reestab- 
lished, I.  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  GO  proclaim  and  declare  that  I  hereby  grant 
to  all  persons  who  have  directly  or  indirectly  par- 
ticipated  in  the  existing  rebellion,  except  as  herein- 
after excepted,  amnesty  and  pardon,  with  restora- 
tion of  all  rignts  of  property,  except  as  to  slaves, 
and  except  in  coses  where  legal  proceedings  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  providing  for  the  con- 
fiscation of  property  of  persons  engaged  in  rebellion 
have  been  instituted;  but  on  the  condition,  never- 
theless, that  every  such  person  shall  take  and  sub- 
scribe the  following  oath  or  affirmation,  and  thence- 
forward keep  and  maintain  said  oath  inviolate,  and 
which  oath  snail  be  registered  for  permanent  preser- 
vution,  and  shall  be  of  the  tenor  and  effect  following, 
to  wit : 

^do  Bolpmnlv  swear,  or  affirm,  in  presonco 


of  Almighty  God,  Uiat  I  will  henceforth  &ithrully  sapport 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ana  the 
Union  of  the  States  thereunder,  and  that  I  will,  in  like  num- 
ner,  abide  by  and  MthAilly  snpport  ail  laws  and  proclama- 
tions which  have  been  made  dorinff  the  existing  rebellion 
with  reforonce  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  so  help  me  God. 

The  following  classes  of  persons  are  excepted  from 
the  benefits  of  this  proclamation : 

1.  All  who  are  or  shall  have  been  pretended  civil, 
or  diplomatic  officers,  or  otherwise  domestic  or  for- 
eign agents,  of  the  pretended  Confederate  Govern- 
ment. 

2.  All  who  left  judicial  stations  under  the  United 
States  to  aid  the  rebellion. 

8.  All  who  shall  have  been  military  or  naval  officers 
of  said  pretended  Confederate  Government  above  the 
rank  ofcolonel  in  the  armv  or  lieutenant  in  the  navy. 

i.  All  who  left  seats  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  aid  the  rebellion. 

5.  All  who  resigned  or  tendered  rcsienations  of 
their  commissions  m  the  armv  or  navy  of  the  United 
States  to  evade  duty  in  resisting  the  rebellion. 

6.  All  who  have  engaged  in  any  way  in  treating 
otherwise  than  lawfully  as  prisoners  of  war  persons 
found  in  the  United  States  service  as  officers,  soldiers, 
seamen,  or  in  other  capacities. 

7.  All  persons  who  have  been  or  are.  absentees 
fh>m  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
rebellion.  • 

8.  All  military  and  naval  officers  in  the  rebel  ser- 
vice who  were  educated  by  the  Government  in  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  or  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy* 

9.  All  persons  who  held  the  pretended  offices  of 
Governors  of  States  in  insurrection  against  the 
United  States. 

10.  All  persons  who  left  their  homes  within  the 
jurisdiction  and  protection  of  the  United  States,  and 
passed  beyond  the  Federal  military  lines  into  the  so- 
called  Confederate  States,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  rebellion. 

11.  All  persons  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  high  seas,  and  all  persons  who  have  made  raids 
into  the  United  States  from  Canada,  or  been  engaged 
indestroyingtiie  commerce  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  liUces  a^  rivers  that  separate  the  British  Prov- 
inces from  the  United  States. 

12.  All  persons  who,  at  the  time  when  they  seek  to 


obtain  the  benefits  hereof  by  taking  the  oath  herein 
prescribed,  are  in  military,  naval,  or  civil  confinement 
or  custodv,  or  under  bonds  of  the  civU,  military,  or 
naval  authorities  or  agents  of  the  United  States  as 
prisoners  of  war,  or  persons  detained  for  offiuices  of 
any  kind  either  before  or  after  conviction. 

13.  All  persons  who  have  voluntarily  participated 
in  said  rebellion,  and  the  estimated  value  of  whose 
taxable  property  is  over  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

14.  All  persons  who  have  taken  the  oath  of  amnesty 
as  prescribed  in  the  President's  proclamation  of  De- 
cember 8,  A.  D.  1868,  or  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  since  the  date  of 
said  proclamation,  and  who  have  not  thenceforward 
kept  and  maintained  the  same  inviolate — ^provided, 
that  special  applicatiouimav  be  made  to  the  President 
for  pardon  by  any  person  belonging  to  the  excepted 
classes,  and  such  clemency  will  Be  nberally  extended 
as  may  be  consistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case  and 
the  peace  and  dignitv  of  the  United  States. 

The  Secretarv  of  State  will  establish  rules  and  reg- 
ulations for  administering  and  reoordinz  the  said 
amnesty  oath,  so  as  to  insure  its  benefit  to  tiie  people, 
and  guard  the  Government  against  fraud. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  twenty-ninth 
day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hnnd[red  and  sixty-five,  and  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  the  eighty-ninth. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

M  tho  same  time  an  order  issued  from  the 
State  Department  saying  that  the  oath  pre- 
scribed in  the  proclamation  might  be  taken  and 
subscribed  before  any  commissioned  officer, 
civil,  military,  or  naval,  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  military  or  civil  officer 
of  a  loyal  State  or  Territory,  who,  by  the  laws 
thereof  might  be  qualified  for  administering 
oaths.  All  officers  who  received  such  oaths 
were  authorized  to  give  certified  copies  thereof 
to  persons  respectively  by  whom  they  were 
mad^  and  such  officers  were  required  to  trans- 
mit the  original  to  the  department  where  they 
werck  deposited.  A  register  thereof  is  kept  in 
the  department,  and  on  application,  in  proper 
cases,  certificates  are  issued  of  such  records  in 
the  customary  form  of  official  certificates.  Re- 
fusing entirely  to  recognize  the  authority  of 
any  person  holding  a  civil  office  in  the  States 
wliile  at  war  against  the  Federal  Government, 
President  Johnson  subsequently  appointed  Pro- 
visional Grovernors  for  the  States  of  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  and  Texas,  with  authority  to 
assemble  in  the  State  delegates  elected  by  the 
people  who  had  taken  the  amnesty  oath,  or 
who  had  opposed  secession,  in  convention,  and 
amend  and  alter  the  State  constitution,  reap- 
point or  designate  local  officers,  and  secure  the 
election  of  State  officers  and  a  Legislature  and 
members  of  Congress  under  the  amended  con- 
stitutions. If  this  reorganization  was  sustained 
and  approved  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  the 
State  civU  government  became  established  in 
nnison  with  the  Federal  Union.  If  it  was  not 
so  sustained,  a  military  force  was  at  hand  to 
lend  the  necessary  support.  Such  was  the 
plan  of  the  President.  It  was  peacefully  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  States, 
as  stated  in  other  pages  of  thia  volume.    For 
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the  States  of  Virrinia,  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
and  Lotdsiana^  no  Provisional  Governors  were 
appointed.  The  measures  taken  for  their  reor- 
ganization, during  President  Linooln^s  adminis- 
tration, were  regarded  by  his  successor  as  liaving 
placed  those  States  reettts  in  euria.  Under 
these  measures,  together  with  numerous  par- 
dons by  the  President,  the  social  and  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  people  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  were  brought  to 
great  harmony  in  a  few  months.  .  In  a  word, 
the  President  approved  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Southern  States  into  the^  former  position  in 
the  Union  without  any  surrender  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights  of  local  self-government,  and 
without  requiring  them,  with  respect  to  the 
blacks,  to  do  any  thing  more  than  to  acknowl- 
edge and  respect  the  freedom  which  has  result- 
ed from  the  exercise  of  force  during  a  condition 
of  civil  war.  At  the  same  time  the  civil  au- 
thority was  required  to  be  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  could  take  and  would  observe  the  am- 
nesty oath,  or  who  had  been  steadfast  Unionists. 
But  it  was  soon  apparent  that  a  portion  of 
the  people  were  not  satisfied  with  the  course 
of  affairs.  The  first  objections  were  raised 
against  the  terms  given  by  Gen.  Grant  to  Lee^s 
army,  as  being  too  lenient  The  Secretary  of 
War,  Stanton,  therefore  required  of  Attorney- 
General  Speed  an  opinion  whether  the  officers 
of  the  Confederate  army  who  once  resided  in 
Washington  and  went  South  and  took  service, 
could  return  under  tiie  stipulations  of  the  c^itu- 
lation  and  reside  at  Washington  as  their  home; 
or  other  persons  who  went  from  Washington 
to  the  South  and  gave  support,  comfort,  and  aid 
to  the  cause  of  the  enemy ;  and  whether  the 
wearing  of  Confederate  uniforms  in  public  in 
the  Northern  States  since  the  capitulation  was 
not  a  fresh  act  of  hostility.  In  reply,  the  At- 
torney-General considered  that  the  President 
performed  two  functions,  one  civil  and  the 
other,  military.  As  civil  head,  he  possessed  the 
pardoning  power;  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
armies,  he  is  the  head  of  its  belligerent  power. 
His  power  to  pardon  as  a  civil  magistrate  can- 
not be  delegated.  As  commander  he  can  dele- 
gate power.  Gen.  Grant  is  to  be  regarded 
purely  as  a  military  officer;  he  spoke  as  one 
possessing  no  power  except  belligerent,  which 
was  well  known  to  the  belligerente  with  whom 
he  was  making  the  stipulation.  The  question  is  if 
permissions  thus  to  reside  have  been  granted.  In 
the  prize  cases  in  2d  Black,  the  Confederates 
were  decided  to  be  belligerents;  and  persons  in 
their  territory  must  be  treated  as  enemies,  in- 
cluding those  who  went  or  remained  there 
after  hostilities  commenced.  **It  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  residents  of  the  terri- 
tory in  rebellion  cannot  be  regarded  as  having 
homes  in  the  loyal  States.  A  man^s  homo  and 
his  residence  cannot  be  distinct  the  one  from 
the  other.  The  rebels  were  dealt  with  by  Gen. 
Grant  as  belligerents.  As  belligerents,  their 
homes  wore  of  necessity  in  the  territory  belli- 
gerent to  the  Government  of  the'United  States. 


The  officers  and  soldiers  of  Gen.  Lee^s  aroij 
then,  who  had  homes,  prior  to  the  rebellion,  in 
the  Northern  States,  took  up  their  residences 
within  the  rebel  States,  and  abandoned  their 
homes  in  the  loyal  States;  and  when  Gen. 
Grant  gave  permission  to  them,  by  the  stipula- 
tipn,  to  return  to  their  homes,  it  cannot  be  un- 
derstood as  a  permission  to  return  to  any  part 
of  the  loyal  States." 

Only  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Lee's  army 
were  included  in  the  stipulation,  and  not  civil- 
ians. As  to  the  third  point,  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral said  it  was  answered  in  the  first,  and  add- 
ed, "It  seems  to  me  that  sudh  offic^^  having 
done  wrong  in  coming  into  the  loyal  States,  are 
but  adding  insult  to  injury  in  wearing  their 
uniforms.  They  have  as  much  right  to  bear 
the  traitors'  flag  through  the  streets  of  a  loyal 
city  as  to  wear  a  traitor's  garb." 

Notwithstanding  this  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  sentiment  of  the  people  required 
that  the  solemn  agreement,  which  was  sup- 
posed by  all  the  parties  assenting  to  it,  to  be 
binding  upon  the  civil  as  well  as  military  au- 
thorities, should  not  be  repudiated,  and  it  was 
observed  by  the  President. 

It  was  still  ftirther  thought  that  the  oppor- 
tunity should  be  improved  to  secure  to  the 
emancipated  negroes  an  eauality  of  dvil  and 
political  riffhts  with  the  wnites.  At  a  public 
meeting  held  in  Faneuil  Gall,  Boston,  in  June, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  conader  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  the 
Southern  States,  and  prepare  an  address  to  the 
public.    This  committee  say : 

Let  as  DOW,  fellow-citiiens,  torn  onr  attention  to 
our  rights  aod  duties.  Haying  succeeded  in  this  war, 
and  holding  the  rebel  States  m  our  military  occupa- 
tion, it  is  our  riffht  and  duty  to  secure  whatever  the 
public  safety  and  the  public  faith  require. 

1.  The  principle  must  be  put  beyond  all  question, 
that  the  Kepubhc  has  a  direct  claim  upon  the  alle- 
giance of  every  citixen,  from  which  no  state  can  ab- 
solve him,  and  to  bis  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
Republic,  any  thing  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

2.  The  public  faith  is  pledged  to  every  person  of 
color  in  the  rebel  States,  to  secure  to  them  and  their 
posterity  forever  a  complete  and  veritable  freedom. 
Having  promised  them  this  freedom,  received  thdr 
aid  on  the  faith  of  this  promise,  and,  by  a  successful 
war  and  actual  military  occupation  of'^  the  couDtiy, 
having  obtained  the  power  to  secure  the  result,  we 
are  dishonored  if  we  fail  to  make  it  good  to  them. 

8.  The  system  of  slavery  must  be  abolished  and 
prohibited  by  a  paramount  and  irreversible  law. 
Throughout  the  rebel  States  there  must  be^  in  the 
words  of  Webster,  **  impressed  upon  the  soil  itself  an 
inability  to  bear  up  any  but  free  men." 

4.  The  systems  of  the  States  must  be  truly  *  *  repub- 
Ucan." 

Unless  these  points  are  secured,  the  public  faith 
will  be  no  safety  for  the  public  peace  or  the  preso^ 
vation  of  our  institutions. 

The  objects  to  be  secured  were  more  pre- 
cisely stated  by  the  President  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Anti-slavery  Society,  Mr.  PhiDips,  at  the 
annual  convention  on  May  81st    He  said : 

The  real  topic  for  discussion  was  Immediate  suf- 
frage for  the  negro.  There  was  no  time  to  agitate  this 
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qQestion.  Discnwion  before  the  people  would  not 
secare  colored  suffrage  for  twenty-five  jears.  The 
right  must  be  conceded  at  once  to  secure  the  nation 
from  serious  trouble  and  perhaps  disaster.  The  con- 
dition of  every  black  man  was  to-day  no  better  than 
in  1838,  and  he  did  not  see  how  an^r  man  could  say 
slavery  was  abolished  and  give  up  bis  efforts  in  the 
antislaTcry  cause.  No  man  could  say  whether  he 
could  own  property,  protect  his  wife,  testify  in  court, 
or  exercise  any  other  natural  right  The  white  men 
of  each  State  claimed  the  privilege  to  regulate  all 
this,  and  the  Tennessee  Legislature  had  just  enacted 
a  law  concerning  firee  colored  people.  Do  they  enact 
laws  regarding  free  white  people  ?  All  that  concerns 
the  colored  |>eople  is  to  be  regulated  hj  the  whites, 
and  what  will  the  whites  do  when  their  States  are 
reconstructed  without  the  negro  franchise  ?  They 
would  unite  with  the  old  Democratic  partv  in  the 
last  Congress  of  John  son's  presidency,  and  snow  the 
Aiends  of  liberty  who  it  is  that  has  really  been 
whipped  in  this  last  hour  of  the  war. 

The  views  thus  expressed  met  with  a  re- 
sponse in  yarions  parts  of  the  Northern  States, 
{mrticnlarlj  those  portions  on  the  outer  verge 
of  the  country.  No  political  bodies  during  the 
year  expressed  dissent  to  the  measures  of  recon- 
struction. On  the  contrary,  conventions  of  both 
political  p^es  approved  of  them ;  but  the  Re- 
publican conventions,  at  the  same  time,  adopted 
resolutions  demanding  "equal  and  exact  jus- 
tice "  for  all.  It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to 
the  reorganization  proceedings  in  the  respec- 
tive Southern  States,  tliat  not  only  was  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  within  theic  borders 
ratified,  and  measures  to  secure  to  them  the 
rights  of  property,  personal  freedom,  and  legal 
protection  adopted,  but  they  were  required 
to  declare  null  and  void  the  ordinances 
of  secession,  to  repudiate  the  State  debts  con- 
tracted to  carry  on  the  war,  and  to  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  respect- 
ing slavery.  Those  who  expressed  a  desire  for 
more  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Southern 
States,  asked  for  suffrage  and  eligibility  to  ofSce 
for  the  freedmen ;  a  few  wished  for  a  general 
confiscation  of  property  and  a  distribution 
among  the  negroes,  and  a  general  system  of  • 
free  schools  for  them.  But  these  views  were 
not  approved  by  the  President. 

The  views  of  the  President  later  in  the  year 
were  very  frankly  expressed  to  a  delegation  of 
some  fifty  or  sixty  persons  from  the  Southern 
States,  on  September  11th.  The  delegation  was 

{)re8ented  to  President  Johnson  by  Mr.  McFar- 
and,  of  Yir^nia,  who  sMd : 

Mb.  Psbsidekt  :  The  eentlemen  accompanying  me, 
and  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  introducing  to  you, 
constitute  a  number  of  the  most  respectable  citizens 
of  nine  of  the  Southern  States.  They  come,  sir,  for 
the  purpose  of  manifesting  the  sincere  respect  and 
regiud  they  entertain  for  you,  and  to  express  their 
sincere  determination  to  cooperate  with  you  in  what- 
ever shall  tend  to  promote  tne  interests  and  welfare 
of  our  common  countrr.  and  to  say  that  they  are  as 
earnest  now  and  faithml  to  their  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Union 
as  in  the  past,  and  that  they  have  great  confidence  in 
your  wisdom  to  heal  the  wounds  that  have  been 
made,  and  in  your  disposition  to  exercise  all  the  leni- 
ency which  can  be  commended  by  a  sound  and  Ju- 
dicious policy.  That  they  are  assured,  in  doing 
Hub,  of  your  desire  and  intention  to  sustain  and 


maintain  Southern  rights  in  the  Union  of  the  United 
States. 

The  President,  evidently  surprised  at  the  im- 
posing appearance  of  the  delegation,  with  much 
feeling  said : 

Gbntlkmbn:  I  can  only  say,  in  replv  to  the  re- 
marks of  your  chairman,  that  I  am  hignly  gratified 
to  receive  the  assurances  he  has  given  me.  They 
are  more  than  I  could  have  expected  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. I  must  Baj  I  was  unprepared  to  receive 
so  numerous  a  delegation  on  this  occasion:  it  was 
unexpected ;  I  had  no  idea  it  was  to  be  so  large  or 
represent  so  many  States.  When  I  expressed,  as  I 
did,  my  willingness  to  see  at  any  time  so  many  of 
you  as  chose  to  do  me  the  honor  to  call  upon  me, 
and  stated  that  I  should  be  gratified  at  receiving  any 
manifestations  of  regard  you  might  think  proper  to 
make,  I  was  totally  unprepared  for  any  thing  equal 
to  the  present  demonstration.  I  am  free  to  say  it 
excites  in  my  mind  feelings  and  emotions  that  lan- 
guage is  totally  inadequate  to  express.  When  I 
look  back  upon  my  past  actions,  and  recall  a  period 
scarcely  more  than  four  short  years  ago,  when  I 
stood  battling  for  principles  which  many  of  you  op- 
posed and  thought  were  wrong,  I  was  battling  for 
the  same  principles  that  actuate  me  to-day,  and 
which  principles,  I  thank  my  God,  you  have  come 
forwara  on  this  occasion  to  manifest  a  disposition  to 
support.  I  say  now,  as  I  have  said  on  many  former 
.  occasions,  that  I  entertain  no  personal  resentments, 
enmities,  or  animosities,  to  any  living  soul  south  or 
Hason  and  Dixon's  line,  however  much  he  may  have 
differed  from  me  in  principle.  The  stand  I  then  took 
I  claim  to  have  been  the  only  true  one.  I  remember 
how  I  stood  pleading  with  my  Southern  brethren 
when  they  stood  with  their  hats  in  their  hands  ready 
to  turn  their  backs  upon  the  United  States ;  how  I 
implored  them  to  stand  with  me  there  and  maintain 
our  rights  and  fight  our  battles  under  the  laws  and 
Constitution  of  me  United  States.  I  think  now,  as 
I  thought  then,  and  endeavored  to  induce  them  to 
believe,  that  our  true  position  was  under  the  law  and 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  Union,  with  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  in  it ;  but  if  that  pnnciple  made  an 
issue  that  rendered  a  disintegration  possible— if  that 
made  an  issue  which  should  prevent  us  from  trans- 
mitting to  our  children  a  country  as  bequeathed  to 
us  by  our  fathers — I  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  stand 
hj  the  Government,  be  the  conseauences  what  they 
might ;  I  said  then,  what  you  all  know,  that  I  was 
for  the  institutions  of  the  country  as  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution,  but  above  all  things  I  was  for  the 
Union  of  the  States.  I  remember  the  taunts,  the 
jeers,  the  scowls,  with  which  I  was  treated.  I  re- 
member the  circle  that  stood  around  me,  and  remem- 
ber the  threats  and  intimidations  that  were  freely 
uttered  by  the  men  who  opposed  me.  and  whom  I 
wanted  to  befriend  and  guide  by  the  light  that  led 
me ;  but  feeling  conscious  in  my  own  integrity,'  and 
that  I  was  right.  I  heeded  not  what  they  might  say 
or  do  to  me,  ana  was  inspired  and  encouraged  to  do 
my  duty  regardless  of  aught  else,  and  have  lived  to 
see  the  reiuization  of  my  predictions  and  the  fatal 
error  of  those  whom  I  vainly  essayed  to  save  from 
the  results  I  could  not  but  foresee.  Gentlemen,  we 
have  passed  through  this  rebellion.  I  say  we,  for  it 
is  we  who  are  responsible  for  it.  Yes,  the  South 
made  the  issue,  and  I  know  the  nature  of  the  South- 
em  people  well  enough  to  know  that  when  they  have 
become  convinced  of  an  error  they  frankly  acKuowl- 
edge  it,  in  a  manly,  open,  direct  manner ;  and  now, 
in  the  performance  of  that  duty,  or,  indeed,  in  any 
act  they  undertake  to  perform,  they  do  it  heartily 
and  frankly:  and  now  that  they  come  to  me,  1 
understand  them  as  saying  that — *'We  made  the 
issue.  We  set  up  the  Union  of  the  States  against 
the  institution  of  slavery;  we  selected  as  arbitrator 
the  God  of  battles :  the  arbitrament  was  the  sword. 
The  issue  was  fairly  and  honorably  met.    Both  th« 
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questions  presented  hare  been  settled  agminst  ns, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  issue."  I  find  on 
all  sides  this  spirit  of  candor  and  honor  prerailing. 
It  is  said  br  alL  The  issue  was  onrs,  ana  the  judg- 
ment has  Seen  ffiren  against  ns :  and  the  decision 
haring  been  made  against  as,  we  reel  bound  in  honor 
to  abide  bj  the  arbitrament.  In  doins  this  we  are 
doing  ourselres  no  dishonor,  and  should  %ot  feel  hu- 
miliated or  degraded,  but  rather  that  we  are  enno- 
bling  ourselres  br  our  action ;  and  we  should  feel  that 
the  Goremment  oas  treated  us  magnanimouslj,  and 
meet  the  (Goremment  upon  the  terms  it  has  so  mag- 
nanimouslj  proffered  us.  So  far  as  I  am  conoemed, 
personallj,  I  am  uninfluenced  bj  anj  question, 
whether  it  affects  the  North  or  the  South,  the  East 
or  the  West.  I  stand  where  I  did  of  old,  battling  for 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union  of  these  United 
States.  In  doing  so,  I  know  I  opposed  some  of  yon 
gentlemen  of  the  South,  when  this  doctrine  of  seces- 
sion was  being  urged  upon  the  countrr,  and  the 
declaration  of  jour  right  to  break  up  uie  Oovem- 
ment  and  disintegrate  the  Union  was  made.  I 
stand  to-daj,  as  I  erer  stood,  firmly  in  the  opinion 
that  if  a  monopoly  contends  acainst  this  country  the 
monopoly  must  go  down,  ana  the  country  must  go 
up.  Yes,  the  isBUO  was  made  by  the  South  against 
the  Oovemment,  and  the  Goremment  has  tri- 
umphed ;  and  the  South,  true  to  her  ancient  instincts 
of  nrankness  and  raanly  honor,  comes  forth  and  ex- 
presses her  wilUn^ess  to  abide  the  result  of  the  de- 
cision in  good  faith.  ^VhiIe  I  think  that  the  rebel- 
lion has  been  arrested  and  subdued,  and  am  happy 
in  the  consciousness  of  a  duty  well  performed,  I 
want  not  onlr  rou,  but  the  people  of  the  world  to 
know,  that  while  I  dreaded  and  reared  disintegration 
of  the  States,  I  am  equally  opposed  to  consoUdation 
or  concentration  of  power  nere,  under  whaterer 
gpise  or  name ;  and  if  the  issue  is  forced  upon  us,  I 
shall  still  endearor  to  i>ur8ue  the  same  efforts  to  dis- 
suade from  this  doctrine  of  running  to  extremes. 
But  I  say  let  the  same  rules  be  applied.  Let  the  Con- 
stitution be  our  guide.  Let  the  preserration  of  that 
and  the  Union  of  the  States  be  our  principal  aim. 
Let  it  be  our  hope  that  the  Goremment  may  be 
perpetual,  and  that  the  principles  of  the  Ck>rem- 
ment,  founded  as  they  are  on  right  and  justice,  may 
be  handed  down  without  spot  or  blemish  to  our  pos- 
terity. 

As  I  hare  before  remarked  to  you,  I  am  gratified 
to  see  so  many  of  you  here  to-dar.  It  manifests  a 
spirit  I  am  pleased  to  obserre.  I  know  it  has  been 
said  of  me  that  my  asperities  are  sharp,  that  I  had 
rindictire  feelings  to  gratify,  and  that  I  should  not 
£ul  to  arail  myself  of  the  opportunities  that  would 
present  themselres  to  gratify  such  despicable  feel- 
ings. Gentlemen,  if  my  acts  will  not  speak  for  me 
and  for  themselres,  then  any  professions  I  might 
now  make  would  be  equally  useless.  But,  gentle- 
men, if  I  know  myself,  as  I  think  I  do,  I  know  that  I 
am  of  the  Southern  people,  and  I  lore  them  and  will 
do  all  in  my  power  to  restore  them  to  that  state  of 
happiness  and  prosperity  which  they  enjoyed  before 
the  madness  of  misguided  men.  in  whom  they  had 
reposed  their  confidence,  led  tnem  astray  to  their 
own  undoing.  If  there  is  any  thing  that  can  be  done 
on  my  part,  on  correct  pnnciples,  on  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution,  to  promote  these  ends,  be  assured 
it  shall  be  done.  Let  me  assure  you,  also,  that  there 
is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Goremment  to 
deal  harsnly  with  the  Southern  people.  There  may 
be  speeches  published  from  rarious  quarters  that 
may  breathe  a  different  spirit.  Do  not  let  them 
trouble  or  excite  you,  but  oeliere  that  it  is,  as  it  is, 
the  ereat  object  of  the  €k>reniment  to  make  the  union 
of  these  United  States  more  complete  and  perfect 
than  erer,  and  to  maintain  it  on  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, if  possible,  more  flrinly  than  it  has  erer  be- 
fore been.  Then  whjr  cannot  we  all  come  up  to  the 
work  in  a  proper  spirit  ?  In  other  words,  let  us  look 
to  the  Constitution.    Tbo  issue  has  been  mode  and 


decided ;  then,  as  wise  men — as  men  who  see  nght 
and  are  determined  to  follow  it,  as  fsthers  and  broth- 
ers, and  as  men  who  lore  their  country  in  this  hour 
of  trial  and  suffering — why  cannot  we  come  up  and 
help  to  settle  the  questions  of  the  hour  and  acHost 
them  according  to  the  principles  of  honor  aod  of 
justice?  The  institution  of  aUrerr  is  gone.  The 
former  status  of  the  negro  had  to  be  changed,  and 
we,  as  wise  men,  must  recognise  so  patent  a  Tact,  and 
adapt  ourselres  to  circumstances  as  they  smroond 
us.  I  beliere  when  your  faith  is  pledged,  when  tout 
consent  has  been  £^ren,  as  I  hare  already  said,  1  be- 
liere it  will  be  maintained  in  good  faith,  and  erery 
pledge  or  promise  fully  carried  out.  All  I  ask  or  de- 
sire of  the  South  or  the  North,  the  East  or  the  West, 
is  to  be  sustained  in  carrying  out  the  prindples  of 
the  Constitution.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we  bare 
been  sufferers  on  both  sides.  Good  men  hare  fallen 
on  both  sides,  and  much  misery  is  being  endured  as 
the  necessary  result  of  so  gigantic  a  contest.  Why, 
then,  cannot  we  come  together,  and  around  the  com- 
mon altar  of  our  country  heal  the  wounds  that  hare 
been  made  ?  Deep  wounds  hare  been  inflicted.  Our 
country  has  been  scarred  all  orer.  Then  why  can- 
not we  approach  each  oiher  upon  principles  whi^ 
are  right  in  themselres,  and  which  wiU  be  prodnctire 
of  eood  to  all  ?  The  day  is  not  distant  when  we  ^aU 
feel  like  some  fymily  that  hare  had  a  deep  and  des- 
perate feud,  the  rarious  members  of  which  hare  come 
togetlier  and  compared  the  erils  and  suf^uings  they 
hsMl  inflicted  upon  each  other.  They  had  seen  th'e 
influence  of  their  error  and  its  results,  and,  goTemed 
by  a  generous  spirit  of  conciliation^  they  had  be- 
come mutually  forbearing  and  forgiring"  and  re- 
turned to  their  old  habits  of  fraternal  kindness,  and 
become  better  friends  than  erer.  Then  let  us  con- 
sider that  the  feud  which  alienated  ua  has  been  set- 
tled and  adjusted  to  our  mutual  satisfaction,  and  that 
we  come  together  to  be  bound  by  firmer  bonds  of 
lore,  respect  and  confidence  than  erer.  The  North 
cannot  get  along  without  the  South,  nor  the  South 
from  the  North,  the  East  ih>m  the  West,  nor  the 
West  from  the  East ;  and  I  say  it  is  our  duty  to  do  all 
that  in  our  power  lies  to  perpetuate  and  make  stronger 
the  bonds  of  our  Union,  seeing  that  it  is  for  the  com> 
mon  good  of  all  that  we  should  be  united.  I  feel 
this  Union,  thoush  but  the  creation  of  a  century,  is 
to  be  perpetuated  for  aU  time,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
destroyed  except  by  the  all-wise  God  who  created  it. 
Gentlemen,  I  repeat  I  sincerely  thank  yon  for  the 
respect  manifested  on  this  occasion :  and  for  the  ex- 
pressions of  approbation  and  confidence  please  ac- 
cept my  sincere  thanks. 

Mr.  McFarland  rejoioed : 

Mr.  Prbsidkitt  :  On  behalf  of  this  delegation  I  re- 
turn you  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind,  generous 
— ay,  magnanimous  expressions  of  kindly  feeUng 
toward  the  people  of  the  South. 

The  more  prominent  persons  engaged  in  the 
war  against  the  Union,  who  were  in  confine* 
ment,  were  from  time  to  time  released  on  Uieir 
parole  by  the  order  of  the  President.  On  Oc- 
tober 11th  he  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
that,  as  the  authority  of  the  Federal  (xovem- 
ment  was  sufiSciently  restored  in  the  Southern 
States  to  admit  of  the  enlargement  from  dose 
custody  of  John  A.  Campbell,  of  Alahama; 
John  H.  Reagan,  of  Texas;  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  of  Georgia ;  Geo^  A.  Trenhcdm,  of 
South  Carolina,  and  Charles  Clark,  ofMississippi ; 
they  should  be  released  on  giving  their  re- 
spective paroles  to  appear  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  President  mi^ht  designate,  to  an- 
swer any  charge  that  he  might  direct  to  be  pre- 
ferred agamst  them,  and  also  that  they  wiD 
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regpectively  abide  until  further  orders,  in  the 
States  designated,  and  not  depart  therefrom. 

The  views  of  the  President  relative  to  the 
African  race  were  very  fully  expressed  on  Oc- 
tober 10th  to  the  1st  colored  regiment  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  After  thanking  them 
for  the  service  they  had  rendered  the  country, 
and  stating  that  the  question  of  slavery  had 
been  settled  by  the  war,  he  said: 

But  this  is  not  all,  and  as  you  have  paid  me  the 
compliment  to  call  upon  me,  I  shall  take  the  privi- 
lege  of  saying  one  or  two  words  as  I  am  before  jou. 
I  repeat  tnat  it  is  not  alL  Now  when  the  sword  is  re- 
lumed to  its  scabbard ;  when  your  arms  are  reversed 
and  the  olive-branch  of  peace  is  extended,  as  I  re- 
marked before,  resentment  and  revenue  i^ould  sub- 
side. Then  wnat  is  to  follow  ?  Tou  do  understand, 
no  doubt,  and  if  you  do  not,  you  cannot  understand 
too  soon,  that  simple  liberty  does  not  mean  the  privi- 
l^e  of  going  into  the  battle-field  or  into  the  service 
ofthe  country  as  a  soldier.  It  means  other  things  as 
well.  And  now  when  you  have  laid  down  your  arms 
there  are  other  objects  of  equal  importance  before 
you.  Now  that  the  Government  has  triumphantly 
passed  through  this  mighty  rebellion,  after  the  most 
fl^ntic  battles  the  world  ever  saw,  the  problem  is 
before  you^andit  is  best  that  you  should  understand 
it ;  and  therefore  I  speak  simply  and  plainly.  Will 
you  now,  when  you  have  returned  from  the  army  of 
the  United  States  and  taken  the  position  ofthe  citizen, 
when  you  have  returned  to  the  avocations  of  peace, 
will  you  give  evidence  to  the  world  that  you  are  capa- 
ble and  competent  to  govern  yourselves?  That  is 
what  you  will  have  to  do.  Liberty  is  not  a  mere 
idea,  a  mere  vagary.  It  is  an  idea  or  it  is  a  reality ; 
and  when  you  come  to  examine  this  question  of  lib- 
erty you  will  not  be  mistaken  in  a  mere  idea  for  the 
reality.  It  does  not  consbt  in  idleness.  Liberty  does 
not^consist  in  being  worthless.  Liberty  does  not 
consist  in  doing  all  things  as  we  please ;  and  there 
can  be  no  liber^  without  law.  In  a  government  of 
freedom  and  of  liberty  there  must  be  law,  and  there 
must  be  obedience  and  submission  to  the  law  with- 
out regard  to  color.  Liberty  (and  may  I  not  call  you 
my  countrymen?),  liberty  consists  in  the  glorious 
privilege  or  work ;  of  pursuing  the  ordinary  avoca- 
tions of  peace  vrith  industry  and  with  economy ;  and 
that  being  done,  all  those  who  have  been  industrious 
and  economical  are  permitted  to  appropriate  and  en- 
joy the  products  of  their  own  labor.  This  is  one  of 
the  great  blessings  of  freedom ;  and  hence  we  might 
ask  the  question,  and  answer  it  by  stating  that  lib- 
erty means  freedom  to  work  and  enjoy  the  products 
of  your  own  labor.  You  will  soon  be  mustered  out 
of  the  ranks.  It  is  for  you  to  establish  the  great  fact 
tbat  you  are  fit  and  qualified  to  be  free.  Hence  free- 
dom is  not  a  mere  idea,  but  is  something  that  exists 
in  fact.  Freedom  is  not  simply  the  privilege  to  live 
in  idleness ;  liberty  does  not  mean  simply  to  resort 
to  the  low  saloons  and  other  places  of  disreputable 
character.  Freedom  and  liberty  do  not  mean  that 
the  people  ought  to  live  in  licentiousness ;  but  liberty 
means  simply  to  be  industrious,  to  be  virtuous,  to  be 
upright  in  all  our  dealings  and  relations  with  men ; 
and  to  those  now  before  me,  members  of  the  1st  regi- 
ment of  colored  volunteers  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  I  have 
to  say  that  a  great  deal  depends  upon  yourselves. 
You  must  ffive  evidence  that  you  are  competent  for 
the  rights  that  the  Government  has  guaranteed  to 
you.  Henceforth  each  and  all  of  you  must  be  meas- 
ured according  to  your  merit.  If  one  man  is  more 
meritorious  than  another  they  cannot  be  equals; 
and  he  is  the  most  exalted  that  is  the  most  meritori- 
ous, without  regard  to  color.  And  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing a  law  passed  in  the  morning  that  will  make  a 
white  man  a  black  man  before  night,  and  a  black  man 


a  whit«  man  before  day,  is  absurd.  That  is  not  the 
standard.  It  is  your  own  conduct;  it  is  your  own 
merit ;  it  is  the  development  of  your  own  talents  and 
of  your  own  intellectuality  and  moral  qualities.  Let 
this,  then^  be  your  course.  Adopt  a  system  of  moral- 
ity, abstam  from  all  licentiousness.  And  let  me  say 
one  thing  here,  for  I  am  going  to  talk  plain.  -  I  have 
lived  in  a  Southern  State  all  my  life,  and  know  what 
has  too  often  been  the  case.  There  is  one  thing  you 
should  esteem  higher  and  more  supreme  than  almost 
aU  others,  and  tbat  is  the  solemn  contract,  with  all 
the  penalties,  in  the  association  of  married  life.  Men 
and  women  should  abstain  from  those  actions  or 
habits  that  too  frequently  follow  a  war.  Inculcate 
among  your  children  and  among  your  associations, 
notwithstanding  you  are  just  back  from  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  that  virtue,  that  merit,  that  intel- 
ligence are  the  standards  to  be  observed,  and  those 
which  you  are  determined  to  maintain  during  your 
future  lives.  This  is  the  way  to  make  white  men 
black  and  black  men  white.  He  that  is  most  meri- 
torious, and  virtuous,  and  intellectual,  and  well  in- 
formed, must  stand  highest,  without  regard  to  color. 
It  is  the  very  basis  upon  which  Heaven  rests  itself. 
Each  individual  takes  nis  degree  in  the  sublimer  and 
more  exalted  regions  in  proportion  to  his  merits  and 
his  virtue.  Then  I  shall  say  to  you  on  this  occasion, 
in  returning  to  your  homes  and  firesides,  after  feel- 
ing conscious  and  proud  of  having  faithfully  dis- 
charged your  duty — returning  with  the  determina- 
tion that  you  will  perform  your  duty  in  the  future  as 
you  have  in  the  past — abstain  from  all  those  bicker- 
ings, and  jealousies,  and  revengeful  feelings,  which 
too  often  spring  up  between  different  races.  There 
is  a  great  problem  before  us,  and  I  may  as  well  allude 
to  it  nere  m  this  connection,  and  that  is^  whether  this 
race  can  be  incorporated  and  mixed  with  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  made  a  harmonious  and 
permanent  ingredient  in  the  population.  This  is  a 
problem  not  yet  settled;  but  we  ore  in  the  right  line 
to  do  so.  Slavery  raised  its  head  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  Government  raised  its  strong  arm 
and  struck  it  to  the  ground.  So  that  part  of  the 
problem  is  settled ;  the  institution  of  slavery  is  over- 
thrown. But  another  part  remains  to  be  solved,  and 
that  is,  can  four  millions  of  people^  raised  as  they 
have  been  with  all  the  prejudices  of  the  whites,  can 
they  take  their  places  in  the  community  and  made  to 
work  harmoniously  and  congruously  iu  our  system? 
This  is  a  problem  to  be  considered.  Ar6  the  dijajes- 
tive  powers  of  the  American  Government  sufficient 
to  receive  this  element  in  a*new  shape  and  digest  it 
and  make  it  work  healthfully  upon  the  system  that 
has  incorporated  it?  This  is  the  question  to  be  de- 
termined. Let  us  make  the  experiment,  and  make 
it  in  good  faith.  If  that  cannot  oe  done  there  is  an- 
other  problem  that  is  before  us.  If  we  have  to  be- 
come a  separate  and  distinct  people  (although  I  trust 
that  the  system  can  be  made  to  work  harmoniously  and 
that  the  great  problem  will  be  settled  without  going 
any  further),  if  it  should  be  so  that  the  two  races  can- 
not agree  and  live  in  peace  and  prosperity,  and  the 
laws  of  Providence  require  that  they  should  be  sep- 
arated—in that  event,  looking  to  the  lar  distant  future 
and  trusting  that  it  may  never  come — ^if  it  should 
come,  Providencej  that  works  mysteriously,  but  un- 
erringly and  certainly,  will  point  out  the  way,  and  the 
mode,  and  the  manner  by  which  these  people  are  to  be 
separated,  and  they  are' to  be  taken  to  their  lands  of 
inheritance  and  promi^^  for  such  a  one  is  before 
them.  Hence  we  are  makwg  the  experiment.  Hence 
let  me  impress  upon  you  the  importance  of  control- 
ling your  passions,  developing  your  intellect,  and  of 
applying  your  physical  powers  to  the  industrial  in- 
terests of  the  country ;  and  that  is  the  true  process 
by  which  this  question  can  be  settled.  Be  patient, 
persevering,  and  forbearing,  and  you  will  help  to 
solve  the  problem.  Hake  tor  yourselves  a  reputa- 
tion in  this  cause  as  you  have  won  for  yourselves  a 
reputation  in  the  cause  in  which  you  have  been  <»n' 
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cag«d.  In  tpeakiiiff  to  the  memben  of  tbU  regiment 
1  want  them  to  andentand  that,  so  far  as  I  am  cod- 
ceraed.  I  do  not  assume  or  pretend  that  I  am  stronger 
than  the  laws— of  course,  of  nature— or  that  I  am 
wiser  than  ProTidence  itself.  It  is  our  dutj  to  try 
and  discoTer  what  those  great  laws  are  which  are  at 
the  foundation  of  all  things,  and,  haring  discovered 
what  thej  are,  conform  our  actions  and  our  conduct 
to  them,  and  to  the  will  of  Ood,  who  ruleth  all  thinsrs. 
He  holds  the  destinies  of  nations  in  the  palm  of  His 
hand ;  and  He  will  solre  the  question  and  rescue  these 
people  from  the  difficulties  that  hare  so  long  sur- 
rounded them.  Then  let  us  be  patient,  indus- 
trious, and  perserering.  Let  us  derelop  intellectual 
and  moral  worth.  I  trust  what  I  hare  said  maj  be 
understood  and  appreciated.  Qo  to  your  homes  and 
lead  peaceful,  prosperous,  and  happj  lires,  in  peace 
with  all  men.  Gire  utterance  to  no  word  that  would 
cause  dissensions ;  but  do  that  which  will  be  credit- 
able to  yourselTcs  and  to  your  country.  To  the  offi- 
cers who  hare  led  and  so  nobly  oonunanded  you  in 
the  field  I  also  return  my  thanks  for  the  compliment 
you  have  conferred  upon  me. 

Bnt  it  was  early  apparent  that  obstacles  ex- 
isted to  a  complete  restoration  of  the  people  of 
the  Soatbem  States  to  civil  rights,  beyond  the 
power  of  the  President  to  set  aside.  On  July 
2,  1862,  Congress  passed  an  act  requiring  every 
person  who  might  subsequently  b«  elected,  or 
appointed  to  any  office  of  nonor  or  profit  under 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  either  in 
the  civil,  military,  or  naval  departments,  ex- 
cept the  President,  to  take  the  following  oath 
before  entering  on  the  duties  of  such  office : 

I,  A  B,  do  solemnlr  swear  (or  affirm),  that  I 
hare  nerer  voluntarily  borne  arms  against  the  Uni- 
ted States  since  I  hare  been  a  citizen  thereof;  that 
I  hare  voluntarily  given  no  aid,  countenance,  coun- 
S4tl,  or  encouragement  to  persons  engaged  in  armed 
hostility  thereto ;  that  I  nave  neither  sought  nor 
accepted  nor  attempted  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
any  office  whatever,  under  any  authority  or  pre- 
tended authority,  in  hostility  to  the  United  States ; 
that  I  have  not  yielded  a  voluntary  support  to  any 
pretended  government,  authority,  power,  or  consti- 
tution withm  the  United  States  hostile  or  inimical 
thereto.  And  I  do  further  swear  ^or  affirm),  that  to 
the  best  of  mv  knowledge  and  ability,  I  win  support 
and  defend  the  Constitation  of  the  United  States, 
against  all  enemies  foreign  and  domestic ;  that  I  will 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same;  that  I 
take  this  obligation  freely,  without  any  mental  reser- 
vation or  purpose  of  evasion,  and  that  I  will  well  and 
faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  on  which 
I  am  about  to  enter,  so  help  me  God. 

By  this  oath,  all  persons  in  the  Southern 
States  who  had  either  directly  or  indirectly 
been  engaged  in  hostilities,  were  excluded  from 
holding  judicial,  revenue,  legislative,  military,  or 
naval  Federal  offices.  By  an  act  of  Congress,  of 
January  24, 1865^  no  person  can  be  admitted  as 
an  attorney  or  counsellor  of  the  Supreme,  Cir- 
cuit, or  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  Court  of  Claims,  without  taking  the  above- 
mentioned  oath.  Several  cases  arose  under  this 
act,  known  as  the  lawyers*  test  oath  act,  and 
the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act 
came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  but  no  decision  was  rendered  during  the 
year.  That  Court,  however,  set  aside  the  rule 
it  had  adopte<l,  not  to  call  the  Southern  States 
for  cases  during  the  war,  and  ordered  those 
States  to  be  cdled.    It  still  remained,  before 


restoration  could  be  complete,  tliat  the  ofttli 
should  be  modified,  and  that  members  from  th« 
Southern  States  should  be  admitted  as  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress.  These  mem- 
bers hful  been  elected  in  ^ich  Southern  State 
except  Texas,  previous  to  the  commenoemeiit 
of  the  session,  and  were  mostly  in  Waidiingtofn, 
ready  to  take  their  seats.  These  subjects  were 
properly  within  the  province  of  Congress,  and 
no  decisive  action  was  taken  upon  them  by  that 
body  during  the  year.  The  question  of  repre- 
sentation was  referred  to  a  joint  committee  of 
both  Houses  in  December,  t<^ther  with  all  the 
credentials  of  Southern  members.  Subeequcntij, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Post- 
master-General appealed  to  Congress  to  modify 
the  oath,  as  they  were  unable  to  find  Southern 
persons  to  fill  a  large  number  of  offices  who 
could  conscientiously  take  the  oath.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  of  which  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
Iowa,  was  chairman,  reported  against  its  modi- 
fication or  repeal. 

On  the  12th  of  December  the  Senate  of  the 
Federal  Congress  adopted  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  President  for  informadon  respecting 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Southern  States. 
To  this  request  the  President  made  the  follow- 
ing reply : 

WAsmsQ-roSj  December  IS,  ISGSL 
Totk€SenaUofth6  UniUdStaUt: 

In  reply  to  the  resolution  adopted  br  the  Senate 
on  the  l^h,  I  have  the  honor  \o  state  that  the  rebel- 
lion waged  by  a  portion  of  the  people  against  the 
properly  constituted  authorities  of  the  Goremmeat 
of  the  United  States  has  been  suppressed ;  that  the 
United  States  are  in  possession  of  every  Sim  in 
which  the  insurrection  existed,  and  that  as  &r  as 
could  be  done,  the  courts  of  the  United  States  hare 
been  restored,  post-offices  reestablished,  and  steps 
taken  to  put  into  effective  operation  the  revenue  laws 
of  the  country. 

As  the  result  of  the  measures  instituted  by  the 
Executive  with  the  view  of  inducing  a  resumption  of 
the  functions  of  the  State,  comprehended  in  the  ia- 
quiry  of  the  Senate,  the  people  in  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Qeorsia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louis- 
iana,  Arkansas,  and  l^nnessee,  have  reor;^anixed  their 
respective  State  governments,  and  are  yielding  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  and  Government  of  the  United 
States  with  more  willingness  and  greater  promptitiide 
than  under  the  circumstances  could  reasonably  have 
been  anticipated.  The  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  providing  for  the  abolition  of  slaverr 
forever  within  the  limits  of  the  country,  has  be^ 
ratified  by  each  one  of  those  States,  with  the  excep> 
tion  of  Mississippi,  from  which  no  official  informataoa 
has  been  received ;  and  in  neariy  all  of  them  meas- 
ures have  been  adopted,  or  are  now  pending,  to  con 
fer  upon  freedmen  the  privileges  which  are  essentiik 
to  their  comfort^  protection,  and  security. 

In  Florida  and  Texas  the  people  are  making  com- 
mendable  progress  in  restoring  their  State  govern- 
ments, and  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  they  will  at 
an  early  period  be  in  a  condition  to  resume  all  of  their 
practical  relations  with  the  Federal  Government.  In 
that  portion  of  the  Union  lately  in  rebellion,  the 
aspect  of  affisirs  is  more  promising  than,  in  view  of 
all  the  circumstances,  could  well  have  be^  expected. 
The  people  throughout  the  entire  South  evince  an 
audible  aesire  to  renew  their  allegiance  to  the  Gov. 
emment,  and  to  repair  the  devastations  of  wat  by  a 
prompt  and  cheerful  return  to  peaceful  pursuits.  An 
abiding  faith  is  entertained  that  their  actions  will 
conform  to  their  professions^  and  that,  in  acknowU 
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•dging  the  supremacy  of  the  Gonstitation  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  their  loyalty  will  be  an- 
reserrcdly  giren  to  the  Goyernment  whose  leniency 
they  cannot  fail  to  appreciate,  and  whose  fostering 
care  will  soon  restore  them  to  a  condition  of  pros- 

Sority.  It  is  true  that  in  some  of  the  States  the 
omoralixing  efifects  of  the  war  are  to  be  seen  in  oc- 
casional disorders ;  but  these  are  local  in  character, 
not  frequent  in  occurrence,  and  are  rapidly  disap- 
pearing as  the  authority  of  civil  government  is  ex- 
tended and  sustained. 

Perplexing  questions  wei:^  naturally  to  be  expected 
firom  the  ^reat  and  sudden  change  in  the  relations 
between  the  two  races;  but  systems  are  gradually 
deyeloping  themselves  under  which  the  frecdmon  will 
receive  the  protection  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled, 
and  by  means  of  his  labor  make  himself  a  useful  and 
independent  member  of  the  community  in  which  he 
has  his  home. 

From  all  the  information  in  my  possession,  and  from 
that  which  I  have  recently  derived  from  the  most 
reliable  authority,  I  am  induced  to  cherish  the  belief 
that  sectional  animosity  is  surely  and  rapidly  merging 
itself  into  a  spirit  of  nationality,  and  that  repre- 
sentation, connected  with  a  properly  adjusted  system 
of  taxation,  will  result  in  a  harmonious  restoration 
of  the  relations  of  the  States  to  the  national  Union. 

The  report  of  Oarl  Schurz  is  herewith  transmitted, 
as  requested  by  the  Senate.  No  reports  from  the 
Hon.  John  Covode  have  been  received  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  attention  of  the  Senate  is  invited  to  the  ac- 
companying report  of  Lieut.-6en.  Grant,  who  re- 
cently made  a  tour  of  inspection  through  several  of 
the  states  whose  inhabitants  participated  in  the  re- 
bellion. ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Tliis  reply  of  the  President  was  accompanied 
by  the  following  letter  from  Lieut.-Gen.  Grant : 

nEADQUAKTEBS  AbXT  OF  THB  UKmCD  StATKS,  I 

J.  Decomber  la  1665.     f 

To  hU  ExosUenoy  A.  Johnton^  President  qf  ths  United 
StaiM. 

Sir :  In  reply  to  your  note  of  the  16th  instant,  re- 
questing a  report  from  me  giving  such  information  as 
i  may  be  in  possession  of,  coming  within  the  scope  of 
inquiries  made  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in 
tbeir  resolution  of  the  12th  instant,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  with  your  approval,  and  also 
that  of  the  Honorable  secretary  of  War. 

I  left  Washin^n  on  the  2Tth  of  last  month  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  tour  of  insbection  throughout 
some  of  the  Southern  States  lately  in  rebellion,  and 
to  see  what  changes  were  necessary  in  the  disposition 
of  the  military  forces  of  the  country,  and  how  these 
forces  could  be  reduced  and  expenses  curtailed,  etc., 
and  to  learn,  as  far  as  possible,  the  feelings  and  in- 
tentions of  the  citizens  of  the  States  toward  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  The  State  of  Virginia  being  so 
accessible  to  Washington  City,  and  information  rrom 
this  quarter,  therefore,  being  readily  obtained,  I  hast- 
ened through  the  State  without  conyersing  or  meet- 
ing with  any  of  the  citizens.  In  Raleigh,  N.  0.,  I 
spent  one  day :  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  two ;  and  in 
^vannah  and  Au^sta,  Go.,  each  one  day.  Both  in 
travelling  and  while  stopping  I  saw  much  and  con- 
yersed  freely  with  citizens  of  those  States,  as  well 
as  with  officers  of  the  army  who  have  been  stationed 
among  them.  The  following  are  the  conclusions 
come  to  by  me : 

I  am  satisfied  the  mass  of  thinking  men  of  the 
South  accept  the  present  situation  of  affairs  in  ^ood 
faith.  The  questions  which  have  hitherto  divided 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  two  sections- 
slavery  aiid  State  rights,  or  the  right  of  a  State  to  se- 
cede irom  the  Union — they  regard  as  having  been 
settled  forever  by  the  highest  tribunal  of  arms  that 
man  can  resort  to.  I  was  pleased  to  learn  from  the 
loading  men  whom  I  met  that  they  not  only  accepted 
tbe  decision  arrived  at  as  final,  but  now  that  the 


smoke  of  battle  has  cleared  away,  and  time  has  been 
giyen  for  reflection,  that  this  decision  has  been  a 
fortunate  one  for  the  whole  country,  they  receiving 
the  like  benefits  from  it  with  those  who  opposed  them 
in  the  field  and  in  the  council.  Four  years  of  war, 
during  which  the  law  was  executed  only  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  throughout  the  States  in  rebellion, 
have  left  the  people,  possibly,  in  that  condition  not 
to  yield  that  ready  obedience  to  civil  authority  the 
American  people  haye  generally  been  in  the  habit  of 
yielding.  This  would  render  the  presence  of  small 
garrisons  throughout  those  States  necessary  until 
such  time  as  labor  returns  to  its  proper  channel,  and 
civil  authority  is  fully  established.  I  did  not  meet 
any  one,  either  those  holding  places  under  the  Gov- 
ernment or  citizens  of  Southern  States,  who  thought 
it  practicable  to  withdraw  the  military  from  the 
South  at  present.  The  white  and  black  mutually  re- 
quire the  protection  of  the  General  Goyernment 
There  is  such  universal  acquiescence  in  the  authority 
of  the  General  Government  throughout  the  portions 
of  the  country  visited  by  me,  that  the  mere  presence 
of  a  military  force^  without  regard  to  numbers,  is 
sufficient  to  maintain  order. 

The  good  of  the  country  requires  that  a  force  be 
kept  in  the  interior  where  there  are  many  freedmen. 
Elsewhere  in  the  Southern  States  than  at  forts  on  the 
sea-coast  no  force  is  necessary.  The  soldiers  should 
all  be  white  troops.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious. 
Without  mentioning  many  of  them,  the  presence  of 
black  troops,  lately  slayes,  demoralizes  laoor  both  by 
their  advice  and  furnishing  in  their  camps  a  resort 
for  the  freedmen  for  long  distances  around.  White 
troops  generally  excite  no  opposition,  and  therefore 
a  smaller  number  of  them  can  maintain  order  in  a 

given  district.  Colored  troops  must  be  kept  in 
odies  sufficient  to  defend  themselves.  It  is  not  the 
thinking  man  who  would  do  yiolence  toward  any 
class  oftroops  sent  among  them  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, but  the  ignorant  in  some  places  might ;  and 
the  late  slave,  too,  who  mij^ht  be  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  the  property  of  his  late  master  should  by 
right  belong  to  him,  at  least  should  have  no  protec- 
tion from  the  colored  soldier.  There  is  no  danger  of 
8  collision  being  brought  on  by  such  causes. 

^  My  observations  IcikI  me  to  the  conclusion  that  tbe 
citizens  of  the  Southern  States  are  anxious  to  return 
to  self-government  within  the  Union  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ;  that  whilst  reconstructing  they  want  and  re- 
onire  jprotection  from  the  €K)vemment  that  they 
think  IS  required  of  the  Government,  and  is  not  un- 
miUtary  to  them  as  citizens,  aind  if  such  a  course  was 
pointed  out  they  would  pursue  it  in  good  faith.  It  is 
to  be  refprottcd  there  cannot  be  a  greater  commin^ng 
at  this  time  between  the  citizens  of  the  two  sections, 
and  particularly  of  those  intrusted  with  the  law- 
making power. 

I  did  not  give  the  operations  of  the  Freedmen' s 
Bureau  that  attention  I  would  have  done  if  more 
time  had  been  at  my  disposal.  Conyersation,  how- 
ever, on  the  subject  with  officers  connected  with  the 
Bureau,  lead  me  to  think  that  in  some  of  the  States 
its  affairs  have  not  been  conducted  with  good  judg- 
ment or  economy,  and  that  the  belief  widely  spread 
among  the  freedmen  of  the  Southern  States  that  the 
lands  of  their  former  owners  will,  at  least  in  part,  be 
divided  among  them^  has  come  from  agents  of  the 
Bureau.  This  oelief  is  seriously  interfenng  with  the 
willingness  of  the  freedmen  to  make  contracts  for  the 
coming  year.  In  some  form  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
is  an  absolute  necessity  until  the  civil  law  is  estab- 
lished and  enforced,  securing  to  freedmen  their 
rights  and  full  protection^  At  present,  however,  it 
is  independent  of  the  military  establishment  of  the 
country,  and  seems  to  be  operated  by  the  different 
agents  of  the  Bureau,  according  to  their  individual 
notions.  Everywhere,  Genera!  Howard,  the  able 
head  of  the  Bureau,  has  made  friends  by  the  just  and 
fair  instructions  and  advice  he  gave,  but  the  com- 
plaint in  South  Carolina  waa  that  when   he  letl, 
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things  went  on  m  before.  Han  j,  perhaps  a  minority 
of  the  agents  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  adrised  the 
fireedmen  that  br  their  own  industry  ther  must  ex- 
pect to  lire.  To'this  end  they  endearoreo  to  secure 
emplojDient  for  them,  and  to  see  that  both  of  the 
contracting  parties  complied  with  their  engagements. 
In  some  cases,  I  am  sorry  to  saj,  the  n^dman's 
mind  does  not  seem  to  be  disabused  of  the  idea  that 
the  ft-eedman  has  a  right  to  lire  without  care  or  pro* 
rision  for  the  future.  The  effect  of  this  belief  in  the 
distribution  of  the  lands  is  idleness,  and  accumula- 
tion in  camps,  towns,  and  cities.  In  such  cases,  I 
think  it  will  oe  found,  that  rice  and  disease  will  tend 
to  the  extermination  or  great  destruction  of  the  col- 
ored race.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  opinions 
held  by  men  at  the  South  for  years  can  be  cnanged 
in  a  day,  and  therefore  the  freedmen  require  for  a 
few  years  not  only  laws  to  protect  them,  but  the 
fostering  care  of  those  who  will  gire  them  good 
counsel  and  on  whom  they  can  rely. 

The  Freedmen's  Bureau  being  separated  fVom  the 
military  establishment  of  the  country,  reouires  all 
the  expense  of  a  separate  organization.  One  does 
not  necessarily  know  what  the  other  is  doing,  or 
what  orders  they  are  acting  under.  It  seems  to  me 
this  could  be  corrected  by  regarding  erery  officer  on 
duty  with  the  troops  in  the  Southern  States  as 
agents  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  then  bare  all 
orders  from  the  head  of  the  bureau  sent  through 
the  department  commanders.  This  would  cre- 
ate a  responsibility  that  would  beget  uniformity 
of  action  throughout  the  South,  ana  would  insure 
the  orders  and  instructions  from  the  head  of  the 
Bureau  being  carried  out,  and  would  reliore  from 
duty  and  pay  a  large  number  of  the  employes  of  the 
Goremment. 

I  hare  the  honor  to  bo,  rery  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  serrant, 

U.  S.  GRANT,  Lieut-GenenU.'' 

During  the  ensuing  year,  1866,  reports  were 
made  by  General  Schurz  and  othere,  presenting 
a  less  favorable  aspect.  These  will  be  noticed 
hereafter. 

On  December  18th,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Seward,  officially  announced  from  the 
State  Department  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  abolishing  slavery  had 
been  adopted.  After  reciting  the  amendment, 
ho  proceeded  to  say : 

And  whereat,  it  appears  from  official  documehts 
on  file  in  this  Department,  that  the  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  proposed  as 
aforesaid,  has  been  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of 
tho  States  of  Illinois,  Rhode  Island.  Michigan,  Mary- 
land.  Now  York,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Ne- 
vada, Indiana,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Vermont,  Tennessee^  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire,  Maine,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  North 
Carolina,  and  Georgia — ^in  all  twenty-seven  States: 

And  whireat^  the  whole  number  of  States  in  the 
United  States  is  thirty-six  : 

And  fjohertaSf  the  before  specially  named  States, 
whose  Legislatures  have  ratified  the  said  proposed 
amendment,  constitute  throe-fourths  of  the  whole 
number  of  states  in  the  United  States: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I,  William  H. 
S  award,  Secretaiy  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue 
and  in  pursuance  of  the  second  section  or  the  act  of 
Congress,  approved  on  the  20th  of  April,  1818,  enti- 
tled **  An  act  to  provide  for  the  publication  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  for  other  purposes," 
do  hereby  certify  that  the  amendment  aforesaid  has 
become  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Many  conventions  were  held  daring  the 
year,  in  both  tho  Xorthorn  and  Southern  States, 


by  the  colored  people.  The  object  sought  ir 
these  assemblages  was  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion politically,  by  the  acqoisition  of  the  ^ec- 
tive  franchise,  and  to  stimmate  a  desire  for  edu- 
cation, industrial  habits,  and  good  morals.  The 
destmction  of  these  people  by  the  war,  particn- 
larly  in  the  Southern  States,  was  presented  in  a 
most  alarming  aspect  by  Senator  Doolittle  in  a 
speech  at  New  Haven,  in  Connecticut.  He 
said : 
Do  you  not  know  that  the  colored  population  baa 

Serished  by  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thonsandi 
uring  the  war?  We  have  no  accurate  data  upon 
which  to  state  theprecise  number  that  have  perished, 
but  the  highest  omcers  in  our  army  state  unqualifiedly 
that  in  their  opinion  at  least  one  million  have  Derish- 
ed.  Gov.  Aiken,  of  South  Carolina,  who  has  been  a 
Union  man,  and  was  one  of  the  largest  slaveholden 
of  the  South,  owning  at  one  time  over  eight  hun- 
dred slaves,  himself  stated  to  me  in  Washington  the 
other  day,  unqualifiedly,  that  at  least  a  million  had 
perished,  and  in  his  opinion  a  great  many  mor«; 
also,  the  Hon.  Randal  Hunt,  of  thrf  city  of  "ifew  Or- 
leans, states  the  same  opinion;  and  Captain  Haines, 
of  the  Union  afmy  of  Louisiana,  who  has  lived  always 
at  the  South,  states  his  opinion  that  at  least  a  million 
have  perished,  and  these  gentlemen  tell  yon  the  rea- 
son on  which  they*  found  this  opinion.  Some,  of 
course,  have  perished  in  battle ;  j)crhaps  fifty  thou- 
sand have  penahed  in  battle,  or  of  their  wounds,  but 
that  has  not  been  the  principal  source  of  their  de- 
struction. Small-pox  and  other  terrible  diseases  that 
follow  the  march  of  armies  have  prevailed  among 
them  to  a  terrible  extent,  all  the  way  from  the  Rap- 
pidiannock  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  small-pox  has 
swept  them  away  in  camp  and  on  plantations,  and 
everywhere  by  thousands  upon  thousands.  It  is 
also  a  fact  that  when  these  diseases  spread  among 
those  not  accustomed  to  attend  to  the  diseases  among 
themselves,  they  have,  to  a  great  extent,  be«n  neg- 
lected  by  the  white  people.  The  masters  and  those 
connected  with  them  lost  interest  in  them.  They 
perished  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  Thes«  arc  the 
appalling  tacts,  and  yet  they  are  true.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  when  we  come  to  take  the  census  of  1870, 
two-fifths  of  the  whole  colored  population  will  hare 
perished. 

Tlie  relations  of  the  United  States  with  for 
eign  countries  are  noticed  under  the  title,  Dip- 
lomatic CoBiiESPONDENOK,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred ;  as  also  to  Army  and  Navt,  for  the 
military  and  naval  operations  of  the  Govern- 
raent  Under  appropriate  titles,  all  the  im- 
portant subjects  lorming  a  part  of  public  affiiirs 
will  be  found. 

The  system  of  taxation  adopted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment originated  in  haste,  and  was  presented 
in  crude  measures  which  have  been  modified  at 
every  subsequent  session  of  Congress.  The 
results  of  experience  and  the  investigations  of 
intelligont  men,  have  advanced  so  far,  that  the 
year  1866  will  witness  the  adoption  of  a  very 
complete  system,  that  will  be  fully  presented 
in  the  subsequent  volume. 

A  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  reduce  the 
hours  of  manual  labor  for  a  day's  work,  from 
ten  or  more,  to  eight  hours.  It  was  received 
with  favor  and  gathered  strength  with  the  lapse 
of  time.  Nothing  decisive  had  been  effected 
previous  to  the  close  of  the  year. 

UNIVERSALISTS.  The  "  UniversaUst  Re- 
gister" for  1866  contiins  the  following  staU*- 
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tics  of  Universalism  in  the  several  States  of  th6 
Federal  Union  and  of  British  America:* 


SUtM. 

ConT«ntioni. 
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SodotiOA. 

MlnUtem 

Mftlne 

« 
4 

5 
6 

8 
16 
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8 
7 
6 
8 
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47 
83 
78 
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14 

181 
24 
6 
91 
22 
25 
26 
10 
4 
15 

13 

85 
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21 
85 
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New  York 
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4 
18 
96 
26 

60 

Michigan 

20 

Indiana. 

18 

Illinois. 

86 

Wisconsin 

16 

Minnesota. ...  .^ .... . 

6 

Iowa 

19 

Missoorl 

6 

British  Provinces. , 

8 

The  United  States  Univerealist  Convention 
met  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  on  September  19, 
1866.  John  T.  Oilman,  Esq.,  of  Maine,  presided. 
It  was  stated  that  daring  llie  last  two  years  the 
denomination  have  raised,  for  educational  and 
other  purposes,  over  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  Convention  voted  to  appoint  a  board 
of  trustees  to  raise  and  use  one  hundred  tliou- 
sand  dollars  during  the  present  year  for  mis- 
sionary purposes.  A  migority  of  the  board  was 
selected  from  New  York,  and  they  were  in- 
structed to  seek  an  act  of  incorporation. 

URUGUAY.  ("The  Oriental  Republic  of 
Uruguay  "),  a  republic  in  South  America.  Pro- 
visional President,  November,  1865,  Venancio 
Flores.  Its  area  is  about  3,375  geographical 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1860  was 
about  240,965.  In  1864  a  circular  from  the 
Minister  of  tlie  Exterior,  Dr.  Juan  Jo36  Her- 
rera,  stated  that  the  population  had  risen  to 
850,000,  among  whom  were  150,000  foreigners; 
that  the  value  of  real  estate  was  140,000,000, 
and  that  of  cattle  50,000,000  piasters.  The 
imports  in  1862  were  valued  at  12,000,000,  and 
the  exports  at  10,000,000  piasters. 

The  close  of  the  year  1864  found  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Uruguay  at  war  against  the  Brazil- 
ians, who  had  invaded  the  territory  of  the  re- 
pnblic,  to  aid  the  insurrection  headed  by  Gen. 
Venancio  Flores.  From  December  6th  to  10th, 
a  fierce  engagement  took  place  at  Paysandu, 
which  was  besieged  by  Flores,  while  a  Brazilian 
squadron  blockaded  the  port.  The  town  was 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins ;  but  the  garrison,  only 
seven  hundred  strong,  held  out  until  Januarjr  2, 
1865,  when  the  insurgents  and  Brazilians  (num- 
bering about  8,000)  succeeded  in  capturing  it 
by  a  treacherous  stratagem.  Gen.  Gomez,  the 
commander  of  the  garrison,  was  shot,  and  the 
town  for  five  days  abandoned  to  pillage.  From 
Paysandu  the  combined  force  of  insurgents  and 
Brazilians  marched  upon  the  capital  of  the  re- 
public, Montevideo.  A  blockade  of  this  city 
was  declared  on  "February  2d,  and  recognized 

*  The  abore  taWo  embnoes  only  tlio  statistics  which 
were  reported  to  the  editor  of  the  •*  Begister.**  There  are  a 
anmber  of  associations,  societies,  and  ministers,  from  which 
no  report  was  recelTed,  and  which  therefore  ore  not  Included 
In  the  \\BU 


by  foreign  ministers,  seven  days  being  granted 
to  those  who  wished  to  leave  the  place.  On 
February  9th  the  hostilities  began.  On  the 
same  day.  President  Aguirre  resigned  his  oflSce, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Senator  ViUalba,  who 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  enemy. 
Plenipotentiaries  appointed  by  him  concluded 
at  La  Union  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Flores, 
which  was  approved  by  the  envoy  extraordi- 
nary of  Brazil.  On  February  22d  Gen.  Flores 
made  his  entrance  into  Montevideo,  at  tiie 
head  of  his  troops  and  one  Brazilian  brigade. 
In  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  peace,  he  as- 
sumed the  functions  of  Provisional  President 
He  at  once  declared  the  treaties  with  Brazil, 
which  on  December  13,  1864,  had  been  sus- 
pended by  Aguirre,  to  be  reestablished.  On 
May  4th  Flores  formed  a  treaty  of  alliance,  of- 
fensive and  defensive,  with  the  Argentine  re- 
public and  Brazil  against  Paraguay.* 

In  November  a  serious  difficulty  arose  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  Chili  and  Uruguay, 
which  led  to  a  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations. 
The  Government  of  Uruguay  desired  to  observe 
a  strict  neutrality  in  the  war  between  Chili  and 
Spain.  When,  therefore,  on  November  2d,  the 
Chilian  ambassador  at  Buenos  Ayres,  Sefior 
Lastarria,  being  then  in  Montevideo,  requested 
permission  from  the  Government  for  privateerg 
to  bring  into  that  port  and  dispose  of  whatever 
prizes  they  might  make  among  Spanish  mer- 
chantmen to  Uruguay,  the  Government  replied, 
on  the  15th,  emphatically  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  any  prizes  in  any  of  the  ports  of  the  repub- 
lic. The  Chilian  minister  then  returned  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  under  date  November  20th, 
insisted,  in  a  lengthy  note,  that  the  Government 
would  just  aS  well  maintain  a  strict  neutrality 
by  allowing  privateers  to  sell.  Sefior  Castro  re- 
plied on  the  27th,  showing  that  it  was  no  less 
the  right  than  the  convenience  of  Montevideo  to 
refuse  the  demands  of  the  Chilian  agent;  and 
Sefior  Lastarria  sent  a  second,  more  urgent 
note,  dated  December  1st,  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernment again  replied  on  the  12th  instant, 
expressing  much  surprice  at  the  language  of 
the  Chilian  minister.  Hereupon  Sefior  Lastar- 
ria on  the  15th  sent  back  the  note  of  theMonte- 
videan  Government,  requesting  his  Excellency 
Sefior  Castro  to  change  some  ofiensive  phrases 
which  he  could  not  admit.  The  Montevidean 
Government  then  issued  the  following  decree, 
bearing  date  December  21st : 

Whereas,  his  Excellency  Sefior  Lastarria,  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Chili, 
in  his  dealings  with  the  Government  respecting  his 


pretensions  tor  the  sale  of  such  Spanish  prizes  as 
may  be  taken  by  Chilian  corsairs,  has  used  languago 
botn  intemperate  and  unusual  to  diplomatic  customs, 


which  cannot  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  his  country,  since  be  should  nercr 
fail  in  the  respect  due  to  a  national  authority ;  and 
moreover  that  Sefior  Lastarria' s  note  of  the  15th 
instant,  returning  that  of  the  GoTomment^  is  a  nevv 
and  unusual  presentation,  which  the  dignity  of  the 
GoTemment  cannot  admit;  and  finally,  that  the  at- 

*  For  tb^  proirress  of  the  war,  eee  Pabaoitat. 
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titndd  of  the  Chilian  enroj  utterly  prevents  the  con- 
tiouance  through  him  of  relations  of  harmony  and 
friendship  between  Montevideo  and  Chili,  which  it 
is  our  purpose  to  consolidate : 

The  Provisional  Government  decrees:  Ist  The 
exequatur  of  Sefior  Lastarria  is  hereby  withdrawn. 
2d.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  will  explain  to 
the  Chilian  Government  the  motives  which  have  re- 
luctantly called  for  this  measure.  8d.  Let  the  whole 
correspondence  be  published,  as  well  as  the  decree 
on  pnxes.  (Here  follow  the  signatures  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  four  ministers.) 


The  decree  relative  to  prizes  prohibits :  lot 
The  constrnction  of  privateers  in  any  port  of  the 
repablic.  2d.  The  sale  of  prizes  bj  either  bel- 
ligerent 8d.  The  delay  of  Chilian  or  Spani^ 
war-vessels  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  in 
any  port  dth.  The  conveyance  of  contraband 
of  war  in  Hontevidcan  bottoms.  5th.  The  in- 
tervention of  Monteyidean  citizens  for  either 
belligerent 


VENEZUELA,  a  republic  in  South  America. 
President,  Ant  Guzman  Blanco,  elected  in 
1865  Vice-President ;  became  President  in  con- 
8e<}uence  of  the  resignation  of  President  Juan 
Gnsostom^  Falcon.  Minister  of  the  United 
States  near  the  Government  of  Venezuela, 
Erastus  D.  Culver,  appointed  May,  1862.  Min- 
ister of  Venezuela  in  Washington,  Bias  Bruzual. 
Area,  426,712  square  miles.  Population  in  1858, 
1,565,000. 

In  September,  1864,  the  State  of  La  Guayana 
declared  itself  independent  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, on  account  of  several  measures  adopt- 
ed by  the  latter.  The  Federal  Government 
prepared  to  prevent  the  secession  by  force  of 
arms,  and  d^dared  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco 
in  a  state  of  blockade.  Tlie  difficulty  was,  how- 
ever, peaceably  arranged  in  October,  between 
commissioners  of  the  Government  and  the  State 
of  La  GuayauA. 

The  Federal  Congress  was  opened  at  Caracas 
on  March  18,  1865.  Of  twenty  States  of  the 
Confederation,  nineteen  voted  for  the  reelection 
of  President  Falcon  to  the  presidency.  Gen. 
Falcon  entered  upon  his  functions  on  June  8th. 
Soon  after  the  President  went  to  Maracaibo,  in 
order  to  suppress  an  insurrection  instigated  by 
the  young  General  Venancio  Pulgar.  The  lat- 
ter had,  however,  been  defeated  before  the 
arrival  of  the  President,  and  with  difficulty 
escaped  into  the  neighboring  republic.  Tran- 
quilhty  having  been  fully  reestablished,  the  Pres- 
ident returned  to  Caracas  on  July  24th,  and 
entered  upon  the  exercise  of  his  presidential 
functions. 

VEKMONT.  The  political  campaign  for 
1865  opened  with  the  meeting  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention  at  Burlmgton,  on  June 
27th.  Charles  N.  Davenport  was  nominated 
for  (Governor,  and  D.  C.  Liusley  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor;  and  a  series  of  resolutions  was 
adopted,  of  which  the  following  are  those  re- 
lating to  national  affairs : 

Heaohed,  That  we  have  renewed  confidence  in  and 
feneration  for  democratic  principles.  Because  those 
principles  were  disregarded,  we  have  been  afflicted 
with  one  of  the  worst  civil  wars  that  the  world  has 
ever  known,  destroying,  probably,  a  half  million 
of  our  citixens  in  the  prime  of  life  and  the  rigor  of 
health,  and  oppressing  us  and  our  posterity  with  a 
national  debt  of  more  tnan  four  thousand  millions  of 
dollars,  and  the  consequence  of  taxation  to  provide 
for  the  same ;  and  deploring  these  and  other  evils  to 


the  country,  which  have  come  upon  it  in  conse> 
(^uence  of  a  disregard  of  the  principles  of  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  party,  we  have  to-daj  renewed  our 
devotion  to  that  party  and  its  principles,  as  the  only 
basis  of  national  liberty  and  self^ovemment. 

Bttolved,  That  armed  resistance  to  the  General 
Oovcmment  having  ceased  in  all  the  States  and 
Territories,  ciril  law  should  immediately  be  restored, 
not  only  in  the  States  which  have  been  tme  to  the 
General  Government,  and  which  have  been  arbitra- 
rily and  unjustly  deprived  of  it,  but  throughout  the 
whole  country. 

Betolvtdf  That  this  being  the  military  condition 
of  the  country,  the  control  of  the  several  States  as 
they  existed  before  the  rebellion,  should  at  once  be 
ffiven  to  the  white  citixens  thereof  who  have  borne 
true  allegiance  to  the  General  Government,  and 
those  who  will  now  take  an  oath  to  hereafter  bear 
true  allegiance  to  the  State  and  national  authority. 

Be»olvedf  That  believing,  with  the  immortal  Doug- 
las, that  the  Government  of  the  country  was  organ- 
ised for,  and  should  be  controlled  bjr,  the  white  race 
therein,  and  that  the  good  of  all  will  best  be  pro- 
moted ny  confining  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  wnite 
citizens  thereof,  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  con- 
ferring the  right  of  suffrage  upon  the  ignorant  ne> 
groes  of  the  country. 

Baolvedj  That  in  the  wise  and  constitutional  pol> 
icy  of  President  Johnson  to  restore  all  the  States  to 
their  constitutional  position,  reinvesting^  them  with 
rights  and  corresponding  duties,  ana  cementing 
anew  the  integrity  of  the  Government,  we  disceni  a 
most  happy  augury  that  the  malignity  which  strife 
and  collision  have  engendered  may  be  h^pily  sup- 
planted by  the  fraternity  which  enabled  our  fathers 
to  form  the  Constitution  and  create  the  Union ;  and 
if,  with  Jacksonian  firmness,  he  will  maintain  his 
policy  against  the  plottings  of  treason  on  the  one 
nand,  a^  the  raving  and  ribaldry  of  fanaticism  on 
the  other,  we  tender  u>  him  our  earnest  and  undirided 
support. 

A  motion  was  made  to  strike  out  the  word 
"white"  in  the  fourth  resolution,  on  the 
ffround  that  it  was  unnecessary,  and  would  be 
detrimental  to  party  interests.  But  after  coo- 
siderable  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  make  no 
change  in  the  language  of  the  resolution. 

The  Republican  call  for  a  Convention  invited 
all  freemen  of  the  State  who  would  support  the 
administration  of  President  Johnson,  and  aid  in 
re^tabliahing  tiie  Federal  autliority  and  €rov- 
emment  over  aU  the  States  and  Territorie:;  of 
the  United  States,  upon  the  enduring  basis  of 
universal  freedom,  to  meet  at  Montpelier  on 
June  28th.  Paul  Dillingham  was  nominated 
for  Governor,  and  A.  B.  Gardner  for  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor. Among  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Convention  were  the  following  • 
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J^Bohedf  That  looking  back  to  the  happy  experi- 
eoce  of  oar  own  State  in  extending  the  largest  lib- 
ertj  to  natire  or  naturalized  citizens,  of  quiet  and 
peaceable  behaTior,  irrespectiTe  of  color  or  race,  and 
forward  to  the  inestimable  blessings  that  will  flow 
to  the  late  slave  States  from  a  free,  industrious,  in- 
telligent, yirtUDus,  peaceable,  and  patriotic  popula- 
•tion,  we  do  respectfully  and  earnestly  counsel  the 
people  of  those  States  that  thejr  blot  out  forever  from 
thetr  statutes  all  laws  pertaining  to  the  late  condi- 
tion of  slarerj],  and  to  concede  to  all  their  native  and 
naturalized  citizens,  bv  constitutional  guaranty, 
equality  of  civil  and  political  rights,  leaving  to  each 
to  reach  his  proper  social  ])08ition  by  the  character 
he  bears  and  the  merit  he  fairly  wins. 

Besohedf  That  on  the  failure  of  any  reorganized 
State  to  give  the  ^aranty  named  in  the  preceding 
resolution,  we  insist  that  Congress  shaU  use  all  its 
constitutional  powers  so  as  to  secure  a  republican 
government,  both  in  form  and  essence,  to  the  people 
of  such  State. 

The  election  took  place  in  September,  with 
the  following  result  for  Governor : 

Qorvmor.  Nambcr  of  Votfln. 

P&ul  Dillinfl^am,  Bepnbllcao 27,586 

Charles  N.  JDayenport,  Democrat 8,857 

Mi^Jority  for  Dillingham 18,729 

The  Lej^atnre  stood  as  follows : 

BauiU.       HooM.        Joint  BaUot 

BepabHcans 80  218  248 

Democrats. 0  11  11 

Bepabllcan  majority. ...  80  203  282 

A  special  session  of  the  Legislature  was  held 
in  the  early  part  of  March,  for  the  purpose  of 
ratifying  the  antislavery  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  The  business  was  accomplished 
in  a  single  day,  and  the  Legislature  then  ad- 
journed. The  amendment  was  ratified  unani- 
mously in  the  Senate,  and  with  only  two  dis- 
senting votes  in  the  House.  The  regular 
session  of  the  newly  elected  Legislature  was 
held  at  Montpelier  on  October  12th,  when  J. 
W.  Stewart  was  chosen  Speaker  of  tlie  House 
of  Representatives,  and  Governor  DiUingliam 
and  the  other  State  officers  elect  were  inaugu- 
rated. On  the  same  day  Governor  Smith  de- 
livered his  valedictory  message.  On  the*  19th 
a  joint  convention  of  both  houses  elected  the 
following  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court: 
Chief  Justice,  L.  P.  Poland,  of  St  Johnsbury ; 
Associate  Justices,  John  Pierpont,  of  Vergen- 
nes;  James  Barrett,  of  Woodstock;  Loysd  0. 
Kellogg,  of  Rutland ;  Asahel  Peck,  of  Mont- 
pelier ;  and  William  0.  Wilson,  of  Bakersfield. 
Reporter  of  Supreme  Court  Decisions,  W.  G. 
Veasey,  of  Rutland.  On  November  21st  Gov. 
Dillingham  appointed  Chief  Justice  Poland 
United  States  Senator,  in  place  of  Jacob  Col- 
lamer,  who  died  subsequent  to  the  a^oum- 
ment  of  the  Legislature.  His  place  on  tne  su- 
preme bench  was  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  John  Pierpont,  and  Beiyamin  Steele  was 
appointed  fifth  Associate  Justice.  Among  the 
acts  passed  by  this  Legislature  was  one  ratify- 
ing a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which 
authorized  the  managers  and  receivers  of  the 
Vermont  Central  and  Vermont  and  Canada 
Railroads  to  borrow  $700,000  on  ten  years'  8 
per  cent,  bonds.    The  property  and  income  of 


the  roads  are  to  be  pledged  as  security  for  the 
bonds.  A  resolution  was  also  adopted  affirm- 
ing that  "  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  against 
the  Government  and  authority  of  the  United 
States,  the  usual  power  and  legal  authority 
vested  in  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
exercised  to  secure  equal  rights,  without  re- 
spect to  color,  to  all  citizens  residing  in  those 
States,  including  therein  the  right  of  elective 
franchise."  This  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  several  States. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  of  the  State 
for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1865,  were 
$2,009,261,  and  the  expenditures,  $1,996,772; 
excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  $12,489. 
The  funded  liabilities  amount  to  $1,661,179, 
which  sum  is  reduced  by  current  resources  to 
the  extent  of  $23,411.  The  extraordinary  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  for  the  past  four 
years  have  been : 

Beceipta. 

Taxes |8,40fi,098 

State  bonds  outstanding 1,650,000 

Belmbonements  from  United  States 007,808 

Total 18,668.896 

IHaburtemeiUs. 
GoTernor^s  warrants  and  Andltor^s  orders  approved 

by  the  Governor $1 ,1 79,989 

Extra  pay  to  soldiers 8,275,804 

Direct  tax  paid  United  States 179,407 

State  bonds  paid 150,000 

Ordinary  expenses,  Including  interest  on  bonds . .        878,245 

Total .$5,668,866 

The  expenses  incurred  by  Vermont  in  sup- 
port of  the  late  war  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  are  stated  by  the  A^utant-General  at 
$8,600,752.52.  Of  this  sum  by  far  the  greater 
part,  viz.,  $8,886,766.80,  comes  under  the 
head  of  State  bounty  of  seven  dollars  per 
month,  paid  to  Vermont  soldiers  during  their 
time  of  service  in  the  United  States  army.  In 
addition  to  this  the  several  towns  and  munici- 
pal corporations  expended  for  bounties  $5,210,- 
897.45,  making  an  aggregate  expenditure  by 
the  State  and  the  towns,  from  1861  to  1865,  of 
$8,811,649.97. 

The  surplus  number  of  men  furnished  by  the 
State  over  all  calls  amounted  at  the  close  of 
the  rebellion  to  679.  The  total  number  of 
troops  furnished  by  her  during  the  war  was 
80,705,  besides  8,800  drafted  men  and  substi- 
tutes, making  the  whole  number  84,655.  For 
militia  purposes  the  State  of  Vermont  has 
been  divided  into  military  districts.  The  mili- 
tia force  includes  threei  brigades,  composed  of 
twelve  regiments,  embracing  one  hundred  and 
twenty  companies,  with  a  regiment  of  cavalry 
added,  one  battalion  attached  to  each  brigade, 
and  also  a  battery  of  artillery  to  each.  These 
have  been  severally  efficiently  armed  and 
equipped  by  the  Government,  and  proper  armo- 
ries provided.  The  amount  expended  in  State 
aid  to  soldiers*  families  for  the  year  ending 
September  1,  1865,  was  $17,584,  the  number 
of  persons  aided  w$s  1,882.    The  total  amount 
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of  aid  giyen  daring  the  last  four  years  has  been 
$73,542.  The  State  agencies  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Washington,  have  been  closed 
since  the  1st  of  October,  1865. 

Compared  with  other  New  England  States, 
Vermout  produces,  according  to  the  last  cen- 
SQ3,  the  most  horses,  sheep,  batter,  cheese, 
wool,  wheat,  oats,  hops,  and  maple  sugar. 
Compared  with  the  other  New  England  States, 
according  to  population,  it  produces  in  addition 
to  these  products  the  most  barlej  and  potatoes. 
The  maple  sugar  manufactured  in  this  State  is 
now  nearly  equal  in  ralue  to  its  products  of 
wool  At  the  present  price  of  sugar,  this  prod- 
uct is  likely  to  be  largely  increased.  The  av- 
erage annual  product  since  the  last  census  was 
taken  has,  probably,  been  much  greater  than 
before.  But  one  State,  New  York,  makes 
more  maple  sugar,  Vermont  making  nearly 
four  times  as  much,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  State.  The  least  of  the  five  States  that 
make  more  butter,  Indiana,  is  more  than  three 
times  as  large  as  Vermont,  and  contains  more 
than  four  times  as  many  inhabitants.  Ver- 
mont, nevertheless,  was  the  only  State  in  the 
Union  whose  population  was  not  materially 
increased  during  the  last  census  decade.  But 
three  States — ^Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Ver- 
mont— increased  less  than  ten  per  cent.  The 
gain  of  a  fractional  part  of  one  per  cent,  barely 
saved  Vermont  from  a  loss.  Upwards  of  one 
Imndred  thousand  natives  of  the  State  may  be 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  not- 
withstanding the  facilities  offered  for  sheep- 
raising,  and  other  branches  of  rural  economy, 
she  seems  destined  to  remain  stationary  in  pop- 
ulation, a  feeder  to  the  new  States  of  the  far 
West. 

VIRGINIA.  The  state  of  affairs  in  Vu-ginia, 
previous  to  the  close  of  the  war,  was  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment, whose  headquarters  were  at  Rich- 
mond, that  a  reference  to  that  title  is  made. 
The  disappearance  of  the  army  of  Gen.  Lee 
left  the  State  largely  desolated,  the  inhabitants 
impoverished,  the  civil  authority  powerless,  and 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Federal  commanders.  The 
desolations  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  in 
the  track  of  the  armies  near  the  Rapidan,  were 
at  this  time  tlius  sketched : 

We  have  also  conversed  with  an  intelligent  friend, 
who  formerly  resided  at  Edmburg.  in  Shenandoah 
County,  and  who  has  been  compelled  to  bring  his 
family  into  a  more  farored  locality,  to  keep  them 
from  starring,  and  he  g^res  a  deplorable  pictnre  of 
the  sufferings  and  prirations  of  these  unfortunate 
people.  But  a  small  amojint  of  ^^n  is  in  possession 
of  tne  inhabitants,  and  what  httle  they  nare  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  set  ground  for  want  of  mills,  all 
having  been  bomea  except  five  or  six,  in  the  extent 
of  fonntry  of  which  we  speak.  In  many  instances 
com  has  been  pounded,  baked,  and  consumed  in  a 
rough  state,  ana  our  informant  states  that  he  is  famil- 
iar with  instances  where  the  people  hare  mixed  mid- 
dlings with  bran  and  baked  it  into  bread  in  order  to 
stretch  the  food.  Cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  hare  been 
swept  away,  and  but  few  horses  remain  with  which 
to  cultivate  the  ground  and  raise  a  crop  the  present 
season.    It  is  hi^  to  realize  and  believe  that  such  a 


state  of  things  exists,  but  it  nevertheless  is  ttarfm&j 
true. 

Another  says  : 

With  the  exception  of  small  enclosures  of  one  or 
two  acres,  here  and  there,  there  is  scarcely  a  fenoo 
worthy  of  the  name  from  the  Rapidan  to  Soil  Bun; 
and  the  fields,  once  the  pride  of  toe  farmers'  hearts, 
and  shnt  in  by  **  ten  rails  and  a  rider,"  are  now  broad 
commons,  with  old  landmarks  obhterated,  ditches 
filled  up,  quarters,  comhouses,  and  bams  in  minit. 
while  the  lone  and  blackened  chimneys  of  the  once 
happy  homestead  stand  like  some  grim  old  sentries 
onjruard  until  the  last. 

The  once  miyestic  forests  of  oak,  hickory,  chestout, 
and  pine  along  the  line  of  the  Oran^  and  Alexandria 
Railroad  have  disappeared  and  given  place  to  the 
rude  huts  and  cabins  improvised  by  the  armies  of 
Lee  and  Meade;  and  instead  of  whortleberries,  chin- 
quepins,  and  chestnuts,  one  kicks  up  canteens,  worn- 
out  knapsacks,  odd  shoes,  bread-boxes,  sogeeative 
of  the  Inevitable  "  hard  tack,"  bayonet-sc^bards, 
with  here  and  there  a  stand  of  grape,  a  ten-pounder 
Parrott  shell,  and  everywhere  almost  the  hollow-base 
**  little  Minims,"  whose  whistling  tones  are  so  fiunil- 
iar  to  usalL 

The  village  of  Raccoonford  is  a  village  no  longer. 
Stevensburg  is  Stevensburg  only  on  the  military 
maps;  and  all  along  the  route,  crossing  and  recross- 
ing  the  railroad,  one  sees  nothing  where  man's  agency 
is  concerned  but  utter  desolation* 

The  people  are  returning  to  their  once  happy 
homes,  after  such  hardships  as  refugees  only  can 
know,  and  arc  patching  up  any  ontbuiidings  at  hand 
for  a  temporary  residence  until  the  '*ereat  house" 
can  be  rebuilt  and  former  comforts  collected  aronod 
them. 

The  negroes  in  Orange  Connty  can  be  hired  for 
their  food  and  quarters ;  but  this  does  not  pertain  in 
Culpepper  and  Fauqoier,  where  labor  is  scarce  and 
in  demand,  as  nearly  every  negro — man,  woman,  and 
child — left  home  early  in  the  war,  with  the  hope  of 
an  improved  condition  In  the  crowded  streets  of 
Alexandria  and  Washington.  The  supply,  however, 
will  be  equal,  and  perhaps  more  than  equal,  to  the 
demand,  when  the  farmers  are  once  more  prepared 
to  cultivate  their  lands,  but  just  now  there  is  a  feel- 
ing of  oppressive  uncertainty  hanging  over  evuy 
man's  headj  and  until  courts  are  estabushed,  magis- 
trates, shenffi^  surveyors^  commissioners,  etc.,  are 
appointed,  this  feeling  will  provul.  and  tend  materi- 
ally to  retard  the  development  of  the  a^cuHural  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  of  that  desire  to  do  their 
duty  as  good  and  loyal  citizens,  which  is  the  sincere 
and  hearty  wish  of  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia, now  that  the  terrible  struggle  is  over,  and  which 
has  been  decided  finally  against  them.  The  farmers 
need  nearly  everjr  article  necessary  to  a  successful 
cultivation' of  their  lands,  and  with  but  very  limited 
means  for  purchasing  them,  no  credit,  and  an  entirely 
new  system  of  labor  to  contend  with,  the  problem  of 
success  seems  to  be  one  of  diflBcuH  solution ;  but  with 
industry,  skill,  and  integritf^  the  prolific  soil  win 
soon  supply  their  wants,  and  m  a  few  years  one  win 
scarcely  be  able  to  recognize  this  as  the  classic  battle- 
ground of  the  two  celebrated  armies  of  the  Potoma« 
and  Northern  Virginia. 

When  the  evacuation  of  Eichmond  was  de- 
cided upon,  orders  were  issued  to  destroy  aJl 
buildings  belonging  to  or  rented  by  the  Got- 
emment,  of  which  there  was  a  large  number  in 
the  business  portion  of  the  city.  The  orders 
were  too  well  executed,  and  an  appalling  scene 
of  destruction  was  presented,  and  the  flames 
were  only  stayed  by  the  aid  furnished  on  tlie 
arrival  of  Northern  troops,  many  of  whom  were 
blacks. 

The  defences  of  Eichmond.  upon  which  ao 
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mticli  scienco  and  skill  had  been  expended,  con- 
sisted of  three  lines  of  works.  The  first  line 
was  about  a  mile  from  the  city.  It  consisted 
of  a  series  of  detached  earth  forts,  entirely  en- 
circling Richmond.  They  were  within  a  com- 
mon range  of  each  other,  but  not  connected  by 
any  line  of  breastworks,  and  so  placed  as  to 
command  all  the  roads  or  other  avenues  of  ap- 
proach. The  forts  were  pierced  for  four  and 
in  gome  cases  six  guns,  but  none  had  been 
mounted ;  it  had  evidently  been  intended  that 
they  should  be  used  as  a  last  resort,  in  the 
event  of  the  outer  lines  being  carried.  The 
depth  from  the-  bottom  of  the  ditch  to  the  top 
of  the  earth  parapet  was  about  ten  or  fifleen 
feet.  Rather  more  than  a  mile  from  this  line 
of  defence  was  the  second.  It  was  a  connected 
system  of  works  extending  from  a  point  about 
three  miles  south  of  Richmond,  on  the  James 
River,  entirely  around  the  northern  side  of  the 
city,  tiU  the  line  again  touched  the  river  three 
miles  north  of  Richmond.  This  line  was  sup- 
plemented at* various  points  by  additional  earth- 
works commanding  the  roads  leading  down  to 
the  different  pontoon  bridges  across  the  James, 
which  were  used  to  cross  with  supplies  to  the 
armies  or  to  the  city.  The  forts  wmch  formed 
the  angles  of  this  line  of  works,  and  all  of 
which  were  connected  by  breastworks,  with  a 
ditch  in  front,  were  not  so  large  and  formida- 
ble as  the  detached  forts  nearer  the  city,  or 
those  on  the  third  or  outer  line.  The  second 
line  was  reached  only  on  one  occasion  by  Fed- 
oral  troops,  nnder  General  Terry,  who  skir- 
mished up  to  it,  after  breaking  through  a  part  of 
the  outer  line.  Four  or  five  miles  beyond  the 
second  line  of  defence  was  the  third,  which 
also  commenced  at  the  James  River,  and  about 
opposite  to  Fort  Darling.  It  was  carried  con- 
tinuously around  the  city,  to  a  point  on  the 
James  about  three  miles  north  of  the  second 
line.  It  was  by  far  the  most  formidable  of  all. 
It  was  not  parfiJlel  with  the  second,  but  in  some 
places  nearer,  and  at  others  more  distant,  ad- 
vantage having  been  taken  of  the  nndulating 
surface  of  the  ground.  At  about  the  most 
southerly  angle  of  the  line  was  Fort  Johnson. 
Southeast  from  this  was  Fort  Harrison,  and 
about  three  hundred  yards  distant  About  one 
to  three  hundred  yards  distant  from  each  other, 
were  placed  similar  forts  along  the  whole  line. 
Fort  tfohnson  had  three  points  for  heavy  guns, 
the  centre  one  forming  the  apex  of  a  triangle 
with  the  other  two,  and  all  being  connected 
with  a  heavy  line  of  breastworks,  with  a  deep 
ditch  in  front  At  each  of  the  points  at  wliich 
heavy  guns  were  placed,  there  was  a  bomb- 
proof to  protect  the' men  from  the  fire  of  artil- 
lery and  shells.  The  breastworks  were  formed 
.by  driving  timbers  well  into  the  ground,  and 
building  in  front  of  th<Hn  an  earthen  wall 
some  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  about  as  many 
broad,  with  a  ditch  in  front  about  six  feet  deep, 
and  nearly  as  many  wide,  thus  making  about 
12  to  14  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to 
the  top  of  the  earthern  parapet  or  wall.    There 


were  embrasures  for  guns,  commanding  the 
country  in  front  of  the  fort,  and  partially  also 
the  ditches  in  front  of  the  breastworks.  About 
100  feet  in  front  of  the  fort  was  a  line  of  abatis, 
formed  of  timber  abont  the  thickness  of  heavy 
cord  wood,  firmly  embedded  in  the  ground, 
with  sharply  pointed  ends,  and  rising  a  height 
of  about  three  feet  at  the  sharp  end.  This 
j)ointed  timber  was  planted  close  together,  and 
was  a  most  formidable  barrier  to  break  through, 
under  the  fij*e  of  heavy  guns  and  rifles  blazing 
away  from  the  fort  In  advance  of  this  line  of 
abatis  were  t^o  similar  lines  at  about  100  feet 
apart,  so  that  before  reaching  the  ditch,  three 
separate  lines  of  abatis  had  to  be  passed  or 
broken  through  under  a  heavy  fire,  besides  that 
between  each  line  nnmerous  diells  were  placed, 
and  lightly  covered  with  earth,  which,  on  be- 
iftg  trod  upon,  at  once  exploded.  In  advance 
of  the  third  line  of  abatis  were  the  picket 
posts,  formed  of  a  triangular  mound  of  earth  to 
protect  the  sentry.  When  to  aU  this  is  added 
that  for  a  mile  in  front  of  the  fort  the  forest  had 
been  cut  down,  the  difficulties  of  an  attacking 
column  may  be  imagined,  they  having  to  charge 
for  nearly  a  mile  under  accurate  range  of  the 
guns  of  the  fort,  over  ground  which  is  covered 
with  trees — ^which  have  been  made  to  fall  in 
every  possible  confusion ;  and  if  they  succeeded 
in  reachuag  the  first  line  of  abatis,  having  then 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  above  explained, 
before  reaching  the  edge  of  the  ditch  where 
the  final  struggle  would  begin. 

Upon  the  occupation  of  Richmond  by  Gen- 
eral Weitzel,  military  authority  was  established. 
Steps  were  taken  for  the  reassembling  of  the 
State  Legislature  with  the  approval  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  who  was  at  the  time  in  Rich- 
mond (see  United  States).  No  meeting,  how- 
ever, took  place.  Mcgor-General  Halleck  then 
tpok  command  of  the  military  force  at  Richmond, 
and  modified  the  course  of  events  by  reftising 
to  recognize  any  official  authority  in  the  State 
officers  elected  during  the  war.  Affairs  con- 
tinued in  this  state  until  May  9th,  when  Pres- 
ident Johnson  issued  the  following : 

ExECUTiVB  CjiiJiBEB,  Wasbingtok  Citt,  MftJ  9, 1865. 
ExecuiUe  Order  to  re'SsiabUsh  the  avihoHty  ctf  ike  United 
StateSy  and  exeGute  the  laws  vfiihin  the  geographical 
limita  known  as  the  /State  qf  Virginia. 

Ordered  1.  That  all  acts  and  prooeedines  of  tho 
political,  militarj.  and  civil  organizations  which  have 
been  in  a  state  or  insurrection  and  rebellion,  within 
the  State  of  Yirdnia,  against  the  authority  and  laws 
of  the  United  Swites^  and  of  which  Jefferson  Davis, 
John  Letcher,  and  William  Smith  were  late  the  chiefs, 
are  declared  null  and  voi4.  All  persons  who  shall 
exercise,  claim,  pretend,  or  attempt  any  political, 
military,  or  civil  power,  authority,  jurisdiction,  or 
lighL  by,  through,  or  under  Jefferson  Davis,  late  of 
the  City  of  Richmond,  and  his  confederates,  or  nnder 
John  Letcher  or  William  Smith  and  their  confeder- 
ates, or  under  any  pretended  political,  military,  or 
civil  commission  or  authority  issued  by  them  or  either 
of  them  since  the  17tb  of  April,  1861,  shall  be  deemed 
and  talEen  as  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States, 
and  shall  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  proceed  to  put  In 
force  all  laws  of  tho  United  States,  the  adminisaration 
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whereof  belongs  to  the  Dei>ertmeiit  of  State,  applica- 
ble to  the  geognphical  limits  aforesaid. 

8.  That  the  8ecretarj  of  the  Treasoiy  proceed, 
withoat  delar,  to  nominate  for  appointment  assessors 
of  taxes  ana  oollectors  of  customs  and  internal  rer- 
enne,  and  anch  other  officers  of  the  Treasnrj  Depart- 
ment as  are  authorised  bj  law,  and  shall  put  in  exe- 
cution the  rerenue  laws  of  the  United  States  within 
the  ffeographical  limits  aforesaid.    In  making  ap- 

f>oinunenta,  the  i>reference  shall  be  riren  to  quuified 
oyal  persons  residiuff  within  the  districts  where  their, 
respectire  duties  are  to  be  performed.  But  if  suitable 
persons  shall  not  be  found,  residents  of  the  districts, 
then  persons  residing  in  otoer  States  or  districts  shall 
be  appointed. 

4.  That  the  Postmaster-General  shall  proceed  to 
establish  post-offices  and  post  routes,  and  put  into 
execution  the  postal  laws  of  the  United  States  within 
the  said  State,  giving  to  lojal  residents  the  preference 
of  appointment ;  but  if  suitable  persons  are  not  found, 
then  to  appoint  agents,  etc.,  from  other  States. 

5.  That  the  District  Juds«  of  said  district  proceed 
to  hold  courts  within  said  State,  in  accordance  witft 
the  proTisions  of  Uie  acts  of  Congress.  The  Attomej- 
Oeneral  will  instruct  the  proper  officers  to  libel,  and 
bring  to  judgment,  confiscation,  and  sale,  propertj 
subject  to  confiscation,  and  enforce  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  within  said  State,  in  all  matters  ciril 
and  criminal  within  the  cognisance  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  courts. 

0.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  assign  such  Assistant 
ProTOst  Marshal  General,  and  such  ProTost  Marshals 
in  each  district  of  said  State,  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary. 

7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Nary  will  take  possession 
of  all  public  property  belonging  to  the  Nary  Depart- 
ment within  said inM)graphical  hmits,  and  put  in  oper- 
ation all  acts  of  Congress  in  relation  to  naral  affairs 
haTing  application  to  the  said  State. 

8.  Tne  Secretary^  of  the  Interior  will  also  put  in 
force  the  laws  relating  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

9.  That  to  carry  into  effect  the  guaranty  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  a  republican  form  of  State 
goremment,  and  afford  the  adrantage  and  security 
of  domestic  laws,  as  well  as  to  complete  the  re6stab- 
lishment  of  the  authority  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  full  and  complete  restoration  of  peace 
within  the  limits  aforesaid,  Francis  H.  Pierpont,  Got- 
emor  of  the  State  of  Yirpnia,  will  be  aided  by  the 
Federal  GoTemment  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  in 
the  lawful  measures  which  he  may  take  for  the  ex- 
tension and  administration  of  the  State  government 
throughout  the  geographical  limits  of  said  State. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  toi>e  affixed. 
ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
Br  the  President : 
W.  HcNTKB,  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

This  order  recognized  Francis  H.  Pierpont, 
who  was  originally  elected  Governor  in  West 
Virginia,  and  npon  the  organization  of  a  State 
goyemment  for  that  district  nnder  the  name 
of  West  Virginia,  moved  the  seat  of  his  govern- 
ment to  Alexandria,  and  exercised  jurisdiction 
in  a  few  counties  a^acent  to  Washington.  The 
officers  of  this  government  were:  Francis  H. 
Pierpont,  (Jovemor;  L.  0.  P.  Oowper,  Lieut- 
Governor  ;  Charles  H.  Lewis,  Secretary  of  State ; 
W.  W.  King,  Treasurer.  During  the  existence 
of  this  government  at  Alexandria,  a  Legislature 
was  elected  and  designated  as  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Virginia.  It  consisted  of  mem- 
bers from  ten  counties.  (See  Annttal  Cyclo- 
pedia, 1864.)  The  Constitution  of  the  State 
was  amended  by  delegates  from  these  counties, 


and  adopted  in  February.  It  contained  a  pro- 
vision that  every  person  who  since  January  1, 
1864,  had  ^'  voluntarily  given  aid  or  assistance 
in  «any  way  to  those  in  rebellion  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,"  shcmld 
be  disqualified  from  voting. 

GK>v.  Pierpont^  with  the  other  members  of  his 
government  arrived  in  Richmond  on  May  26tti, 
and  was  received  in  a  flattering  manner.  He 
proceeded  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his  office. 
Kegarding  his  as  the  '^  restored  State  govern- 
ment," he  appointed  persons  in  the  counties  to 
reorganize  them  by  holding  elections  for  the 
local  officers;  in  some  instances  the  Grovemor 
appointed  those  officers,  in  others  be  author- 
ized those  persons  to  act  for  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  whom  the  military  officers  might 
appoint  But  the  difficulties  of  his  situation 
were  sucb,  that  be  called  a  special  session  of  the 
Legislature  to  meet  at  Ricbmond  on  June  20th. 
That  body  duly  convened  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  the  Governor  in  his  message  stated  th^ 
nothing  but  a  pressing  exigency*  had  induced 
him  to  call  the  extra  session.  He  then  gave  a 
summary  of  the  course  of  events  in  West  Vir- 
ginia after  secession,  and  the  subsequent  removal 
of  his  government  to  Alexandria,  and  thus  stated 
the  results  of  the  division  of  the  State : 

In  consideration  of  the  division  of  the  State,  the 
number  of  judges  of  the  Sapreme  Coort  is  reduced 
to  three.  The  judiciary  of  the  State  remaiiCi  un 
changed,  except  in  the  appointment  of  the  judges; 
they  are  now  nominated  by  the  Execntire  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Legislature.  The  time  of  residence 
for  voters  is  reduced  to  one  year;  persons  who  held 
seats  in  the  Confederate  Congress^  or  under  the  Con- 
federate Government,  memb^  of  the  rebel  L^isLS' 
ture,  and  persons  holding  office,  civil  or  mihtary, 
under  what  is  known  as  the  rebel  Government  of 
Virginia,  except  county  officers,  are  disfranchised. 
Also,  persons  ofifering  to  vote  are  required  first  to 
take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
St«tes,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof^  as 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  also,  to  uphold  and 
support  the  restored  government  of  Tirginia^4»tab- 
lisned  bv  the  convention  which  assembled  at  Wheel- 
ing on  tlie  11th  day  of  June,  1861,  and  that  the  per- 
son ofierine  to  vote  has  not  willingly  aided  the  renel- 
lion  since  the  first  of  January,  18^  The  Legialatare 
has  authority  to  restore  persons  disfrandiised  by 
these  provisions,  from  time  to  time,  as  it  may  deem 
best  At  the  last  session,  it  removed  the  disabilitv 
from  all  officers  who  were  called  out  by  the  rebd 
State  authority  in  1861,  and  who  had  not  cone  into 
the  rebel  army  after  they  were  disbanded.  Thiis» 
State  soverei^ty— the  status  of  the  African  race— 
the  armed  resistance  to  the  €K)vemment  of  the  United 
States — are  disposed  of;  and  we  have  a!:ived  at  the 
important  point  of  the  restoration  of  our  State  to  all 
its  former  relations  in  the  Union.  This  is  a  delicate 
task,  and  one  that  demands  great  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence. 

Since  coming  to  Richmond  he  had  conversed 
with  intelligent  men  of  every  shade  of  political 
opinion  and  fit)m  every  portion  of  the  State. 
He  was  convinced,  he  said,  that  if  the  test  of 
loyalty  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  was  en- 
forced in  the  election  and  qualification  of  ofiS- 
cers,  it  would  render  organization  impracticable 
in  most  of  the  counties  of  the  State.  **  It  was 
folly  to  suppose  that  a  State  could  be  governed 
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tinder  a  repablioan  form  of  govemment  where- 
in a  large  portion  of  the  State,  nineteen-twen- 
tieths  of  the  people,  are  disfranchised  and  can- 
not hold  office.  Bat,  fortunately,  by  the  terms 
of  the  Constitution,  the  General  Assembly  has 
control  of  this  subject.  The  restricting  clauses 
of  the  Constitution  were  devised  in  time  of  war. 
But  we  have  passed  through  this  great  and 
terrific  conflict,  waged  on  both  sides  with  a 
skill  and  pertinacity  seldom  equalled.  Men  ac- 
cept the  facts  developed  by  the  logic  of  the  past 
•four  years,  declare  that  they  have  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  without  mental  reservation,  and 
intend  to  be,  and  remain,  loyal  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  their  fathers:  It  would  not  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  that  noble  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  from  which  we  boast  our  common 
origin,  to  strike  a  fallen  brother,  or  impose 
upon  him  humiliating  terms  after  a  fair  sur- 
render." He  recommended  that  the  amnesty 
oath  prescribed  by  the  President,  or  one  of  a 
similar  character,  should  be  substituted  for  the 
one  required  by  the  State  Constitution;  also 
the  passage  of  an  act  to  legalize  the  marriage 
of  persons  of  color;  also  that  the  State  tax  be 
increased  to  fifteen  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars 
of  taxable  property ;  and  that  a  day  should  be 
fixed  for  holding  elections  for  members  of  the 
Legislature  in  counties  in  which  no  elections 
had  been  held,  and  for  members  of  Congress. 

The  subject  of  disfranchisement  was  imme- 
diately taken  up  in  both  Houses,  and  the  result 
of  their  action  was,  to  allow  all  to  vote  for 
State  officers  who  had  not  held  office  under  the 
Confederacy  or  its  State  governments  upon 
taking  the  amnesty  oath.  Those  who  had  so 
held  office  could  neither  vote  nor  hold  office. 
This  restriction  arose  from  a  clause  of  the 
amended  Constitution,  prescribing  an  oath — 
"That  I  have  not,  since  January  1,  1864,  vol- 
xmtarily  given  aid,  etc."  The  Le^slature  there- 
fore submitted  to  the  people  the  question  of  the 
removal  of  this  restriction  upon  office-holders, 
to  be  determined  at  the  ensumg  election  in  Oc- 
tober. 

This  action  of  the  Legislature  was  followed 
oy  the  appearance  of  a  large  number  of  candi- 
dates for  the  offices,  and  considerable  interest 
was  awakened.  Many  of  the  candidates  for 
Congress,  finding  that  they  would  be  unable 
to  take  the  oath  required  by  that  body,  with- 
drew. Some  citizens  of  Albermarle  County 
addressed  a  letter  to  President  Johnson,  asking 
if,  in  his  opinion.  Congress  would  probably  in- 
sist upon  the  oath  required,  to  whom  the  fol- 
lowing reply  was  given : 

Attobney-Genbral's  Ofpice,  I 
Washington,  September  28, 1865.     J 

Me99T9,  Woody  John  CoehrafUf  and  otherSf  CharloUes- 

^U€f  Virginia: 

Qbkts.  :  The  President  has  referred  to  me  your 

letter,  dated   Cbarlottesville,  Virginia,  September, 

1866,  and  I  am  instmcted  by  him  to  say  that  he  has 

no  more  means  of  knowing  what  Congress  may  do  in 

reeard  to  the  oath  abont  which  you  inquire  than  any 

other  citizen.    It  is  his  earnest  wish  that  loyal  and 
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true  men,  to  whom  tko  objections  can  be  made,  should 
be  elected  to  Congress. 

^  This  is  not  an  ofiScial  letter,  but  a  simple  expres- 
sion of  indiyidual  opinion  and  wish. 

I  am,  gents,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, JAMES  SPEED,  Attorney-General. 

The  election  was  held  on  October  12th,  and 
the  tote  polled  was  the  smallest  ever  given  in 
the  State.  In  the  first  eight  Congressional  dis- 
tricts, however,  it  exceeded  40,000.  The  con- 
stitutional amendment  met  with  very  little  op- 
position. Many  counties  voted  unanimou^y 
for  the  removal  of  the  restriction. 

The  Legislature  thus  elected  assembled  at 
Hichmond  on  December  4th.  The  Governor 
addressed  the  usual  message  to  both  Houses, 
in  which  he  stated  that  in  many  sections  of  the 
State  a  fair  crop  had  been  gathered,  which, 
witli  prudence  and  economy,  would  furnish 
food  to  the  people  until  another  hai-vest ;  that 
the  debt  of  the  State  was  $41,061,816,  and  the 
assets,  consisting  of  stock  of  railroads  and  loans 
to  them,  with  back  interest,  amounted  to  $27,- 
709,819;  that  the  bank  stocks  held  by  the 
State  were  probably  aU  lost;  that  tlie  in- 
vestment in  the  James  River  Canal  could  not 
be  relied  on  for  income  for  many  years ;  that 
for  practical  purposes  the  Literary  Fund  may 
be  said  no  longer  to  exist.  The  holders  of 
State  bonds  were  pressing  for  the  interest  due, 
amounting  to  six  millions  of  dollai^s,  and  the 
whole  subject  demanded  most  careful  considera- 
tion. The  relations  of  the  State  with  the  rail- 
roads were  presented  in  detail;  the  condition 
of  the  public  institutions,  the  freedmen,  immi- 
gration, legal  interest^  militia,  and  aU  those  sub- 
jects requiring  more  immediate  attention,  wero 
explained  with  much  fulness. 

In  the  House,  on  the  second  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, an  act  was  introduced  to  repeal  an  act 
passed  May  18,  1862,  giving  the  consent  of  the 
Le^slature  of  Virginia  to  the  formation  and 
erection  of  a  new  State  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Virginia,  etc.  The  rules  were  suspended, 
and  it  was  passed  at  once,  without  a  dissenting 
voice.  Mr.  Woodson,  of  JBuckingham,  said  the 
act  of  the  Legislature  authorizing  the  division 
of  the  State,  and  the  annexation  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Jefferson  and  Berkeley  to  the  new  State 
of  West  Virginia,  had  not  been  ratified  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  he  wished 
the  consent  of  the  State  withdrawn  before  the 
ratification  took  place. 

The  bill  was  then  sent  to  the  Senate,  where 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  it  was  passed. 
This  act  repealed  the  consent  given  for  tiie 
formation  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  and 
also  the  consent  for  the  transfer  of  certain 
counties  to  that  State. 

For  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  State,  it  was  proposed  to  strike  therefrom 
the  following  words:  "No  ijerson  shall  hold 
any  office  under  this  Constitution  who  shall  not 
have  taken  and  subscribed  the  oath,  aforesaid. 
But  no  person  shall  vote  or  hold  office  under 
this  Constitution  who  has  held  office  under  ^e 
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to-oalled  Cknifederaie  Govemment,  or  tinder 
any  rebellious  State  government,  or  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  so-called  Confederate 
Congress,  or  a  member  of  any  State  Legislature 
in  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  excepting  therefrom  county  officers." 

TTie  bill  was  passed  unanimously  in  the  House 
under  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  and  subse- 
quently agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

A  joint  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  in 
the  House  praying  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  release  Jefferson  Davis  and  all  political 
prisoners.    The  following  is  an  extract : 

We  most  respectfully  recommend  to  his  Excellency, 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
release  from  conflnement  Jefferson  DatIs,  and  to  re- 
store to  him  his  civil  rights  as  a  distinguished  testi- 
monial to  the  world  of  the  magnanimity,  forbearance, 
and  sagacious  wisdom  of  a  ^at  Republic,  based  on 
the  enfightened  freedom  of  mdepenaent  States,  and 
cemented  by  the  compact  of  its  illustrious  founders. 
That  we  further  recommend  the  release  of  all  political 
prisoners,  the  restoration  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpui, 
not  onlj  as  a  solid  guaranty  of  restored  peace,  but  as 
permitting  the  States  to  stand  reuniteo,  looking  to 
the  Constitution  created  bv  our  fathers  for  their  pro- 
tection and  safety,  with  the  renewed  assurance  that 
Virginia  will  enter  with  mutual  confidence  and  recip- 
rocal good  faith  with  her  sister  States  upon  her  du- 
ties under  the  Constitution  enacted  and  sustained  by 
the  spirit  and  teachings  of  her  illustrious  son,  George 
Washington* 

The  session  of  the  Legislature  was  extended 
into  the  ensuing  year,  and  an  immense  number 
of  bills  of  local  mterest  were  passed.  Bills  were 
also  pasaed  legalizing  the  marriage  of  negroes ; 
repealing  all  laws  relating  to  slaves  and  slavery ; 
admitting  them  as  witnesses  in  civil  cases  in 
which  colored  persons  are  interested,  and  in  all 
criminal  cases.  Qualifications  for  suffi*age  were 
confined  to  white  males  of  twenty-one  years  of 
age  and  upwards,  who  had  resided  in  the  State 
two  years,  and  psdd  the  taxes  assessed  upon  them. 
For  the  action  of  the  Legislature  relative  to 
West  Virginia  {sm  that  tiUe).  The  following 
resolutions  relative  to  reconstruction  were 
adopted,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  present 
them  to  President  Johnson : 

1.  Jiftolved  hv  the  Q«neral  Assembly  of  Virginia^ 
That  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  their 
representatires  here  assembled,  cordially  approre 
the  policy  pursued  by  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  reorffanixation  of  the  Union. 
We  accept  the  result  of  the  late  contest,  and  do  not 
desire  to  renew  what  has  been  so  conclusively  deter- 
mined ;  nor  do  we  mean  to  permit  any  one  subject  to 
our  control  to  attempt  its  renewal,  or  to  violate  an  j 
of  our  obligations  to  the  United  States  Government. 
We  mean  to  codperate  in  the  wise,  firm,  and  just 
policy  adopted  by  the  President,  with  all  the  energy 
and  power  we  can  derote  to  that  object. 

2.  That  the  above  declaration  expresses  the  senti- 
ments and  purposes  of  all  our  people,  and  we  de- 
nounce the  efforts  of  those  who  represent  our  views 
and  intentions  to  be  different,  as  cruel  and  criminal 
assaults  on  our  character  and  our  interests.  It  is 
one  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  present  political  con- 
dition, that  we  hare  among  us  persons  whose  inter- 
4»ts  are  temporarily  promoted  by  such  false  mis- 
representations; but  we  rely  on  tne  intelllKence  and 
integrity  of  those  who  wield  the  power  of  the  United 
States  Uovemmont  for  our  safeguard  against  such 
mahgn  influences. 


8.  That  iuTolnntary  serritude,  except  for  crin^ 
is  iJ>oli8hed,  and  ought  not  to  be  reSstabUshed,  and 
that  the  negro  race  among  us  should  be  treated  with 
justice,  humanity,  and  r^  fiiith,  and  every  means 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  can  devise  should 
be  used  to  make  them  useful  and  intelligent  mem- 
bers of  society. 

4.  That  Virginia  will  not  voluntarily  consent  to 
change  the  adjustment  ofpolitical  power  as  fixed  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  to  con- 
strain her  to  do  so  in  her  present  prostrate  and  help- 
less condition,  with  no  voice  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  would  be  an  unjustifiable  breach  of  faith— 
and  that  her  earnest  thanks  are  due  to  the  President 
for  the  firm  stand  he  has  taken  against  amendments 
of  the  Constitution  forced  through  in  the  present 
condition  of  affitirs. 

An  act  was  also  passed  subjecting  the  follow- 
ing described  persons  to  the  penalties  of  va- 
grancy: 

1.  AH  persons  who  shall  unlawfully  return  into 
any  county  or  corporation  whence  tliey  have  been 
legally  removed. 

2.  All  persons  who,  not  having  wherewith  to  main- 
tain themselres  and  their  families,  live  idly  and  with- 
out employment,  and  refuse  to  work  for  the  usual 
and  common  waees  given  to  other  laborers  in  the 
like  work  in  the  place  where  they  then  are. 

3.  All  persons  who  shall  refuse  to  perform  the 
work  which  shall  be  allotted  to  them  by  the  overseer 
of  the  poor  as  aforesaid. 

4.  AU  persons  going  about  from  door  to  door,  or 
placing  themselres  in  streets,  highways,  or  other 
roads,  to  beff  alms,  and  all  other  persons  wander'-ig 
abroad  and  beggii^r. 

5.  All  persons  wno  shall  come  from  any  place 
without  this  Commonwealth  to  anyplace  within  it, 
and  shall  be  found  loitering  and  resi^ng  therein,  and 
shall  follow  no  labor,  trade,  occupation,  or  business, 
and  can  give  no  reasonable  account  of  ^emseVea 
or  their  business  in  such  place. 

The  overseers  of  the  poor,  or  the  8i»ecial 
county  police,  upon  discovering  vagrants 
within  their  respective  counties,  were  required 
to  make  a  complaint  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  who,  if  the  charge  proved  to  be  true, 
was  required  to  order  such  person  to  be  hired 
out  for  three  months  upon  the  best  terms  that 
could  be  obtmned,  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of 
the  vagrant  and  his  family,  after  payment  of 
costs.  K  a  vagrant  abandoned  the  service,  or 
ran  away  and  was  recovered,  he  was  required 
to  work  an  additional  month  without  wages, 
and  if  necessary  confined  with  ball  and  chain, 
etc. 

On  January  24,  1866,  Mfyor-General  Terry 
issued  an  order  '*  that  no  magistrate,  civil  offi- 
cer, or  other  person  shall,  in  any  way  or  man- 
ner, apply,  or  attempt  to  apply,  the  provisions 
of  iJie  said  statute  to  any  colored  person  in  tiiis 
department."  His  objections  were  thus  stated: 

The  said  statute  specifies  the  persons  who  shall  be 
considered  vagrants  and  be  liable  to  tiie  penalties 
imposed  by  it.  Among  those  declared  to  be  vagrants 
are  ''all  persons  who,  not  having  the  wherewith  to 
support  their  families,  live  idly  and  without  emploj- 
ment,  and  refuse  to  work  for  uie  usual  and  common 
wages  ffiven  to  other  laborers  in  the  like  work  in  the 
place  where  they  then  are," 

In  many  counties  of  this  State,  meetings  of  con* 
ployers  have  been  held,  and  unjust  and  wrongAil 
combinations  hare  been  entered  into  for  the  purpose 
of  depressing  the  wages  of  the  freedmen  below  ih» 
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real  value  of  their  labor,  for  below  the  prices  formerly 
paid  to  masters  for  labor  performed  by  their  slares. 

By  reason  of  these  combinations,  wages  utterly  in- 
adeauate  to  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies nave,  in  many  places,  become  the  usual  and  com- 
mon wa^  of  the  nreedmcn. 

The  effect  of  the  statute  in  question  will  be,  there- 
fore, to  compel  the  fireedmon,  under  penalty  of  pun- 
isbment  as  criminals,  to  accept  ana  labor  for  the 
wages  established  by  these  combinations  of  employ- 
ers. It  places  them  wholly  in  the  power  of  their 
employers,  and  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  even  where  no 
such  combinations  now  exist,  the  temptation  to  form 
them  offered  by  the  statute  will  be  too  strone  to  be  re- 
sisted, and  that  such  inadequate  wa^cs  will  become 
the  common  and  usual  wages  througnout  the  State. 

The/vltimate  effect  of  the  statute  will  be  to  reduce 
the  ireedmen  to  a  condition  of  servitude  worse  than 
that  from  which  they  have  been  emancipated — a  con- 
dition which  will  be  slavery  in  all  but  its  name. 

The  amonnt  of  registered  stock  issued  by  the 
State  is  $21,996,398;  do.  of  conpon  bonds, 
$12,973,000.  Since  January  1,  1866,  $269,822 
of  interest  had  been  paid  on  the  registered  stock. 
With  the  exception  of  some  parcels,  the  prop- 
erty which  liad  been  taken  and  held  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  abandoned,  was  given  up 
to  the  owners. 

At  the  municipal  election  in  Richmond,  on 
July  28th,  the  Mayor,  Attorney,  and  Suplrin- 
tendent  of  the  Poor  elected  were  persons  who 
had  held  commissions  in  the  Confederate  army. 
An  order  was  issued  by  Mt^.-Gen.  Turner  for- 
bidding an  organization  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil. The  obnoxious  persons  declined.  No  meet- 
ing was,  however,  allowed  until  it  become  ne- 
cessary to  prepare  for  the  State  election,  when 
a  quorum  was  allowed  to  meet.  By  the  re- 
tirement of  certain  members  the  objections  of 
Gens.  Terry  and  Turner  were  removed,  and 
the  Council  allowed  to  enter  upon  its  duties. 

The  fireedmen  in  the  State  come  under  the 
charge  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  local  disturbances,  the  course 
of  affairs  was  so  similar  to  that  in  other  South- 
ern States,  that  it  is  unnecesary  to  repeat  them. 

Desolated  as  Virginia  had  been  by  the  war, 
no  State  has  manifested  more  prompt  and  sin- 
cere acquiescence  in  the  result  Without  reser- 
vation or  reluctance,  the  State  has  assumed  all 
the  responsibilities,  burdens,  and  other  duties 
Imposed  upon  her  by  the  new  situation.  The 
State  government,  established  by  a  handful  of 
votes  in  the  border  counties,  was  honestly  and 
cordially  sustained;  and  Governor  Pierpont 
suddenly  found  himself  with  a  jurisdiction  and 
a  population  almost  as  extensive  as  the  largest 
States  in  the  Union. 

VIRGINIA,  West.  This  State  shared  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  northern  States,  as  is 
evident  from  the  favorable  condition  of  its  finan- 
ces, the  treasurer's  and  auditor's  reports  show- 
ing a  large  balance  in  the  treasury,  notwith- 
standing that  nearly  $2,000,000  had  been 
expended  for  bounties  during  the  war.  During 
die  same  time,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
a<^utant-general,  81,884  men  were  furnished 
to  the  Federal  armies. 

A  movement  was  set  on  foot  in  Virginia  with 


a  view  to  bring  about  a  reunion  with  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  mocsures  looking  to  that  end  were 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature. The  subject  was  referred  to  a  conmiit- 
tee,  the  minority  of  which,  in  a  report  that  ex- 
hibited the  feeling  on  the  question  in  the  minds 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  said  substan- 
tially, that  whatever  mortification  and  regret 
the  people  of  Virginia  had  experienced  at  the 
dismemberment  or  the  Commonwealth,  they 
had  tlie  consolation  of  knowing  that  it  was  by 
no  act  of  theirs  this  "ungrateM  deed"  had 
been  accomplished;  that  West  Virginia  had 
had  no  cause  to  complain,  and  that  s^  could 
point  to  no  improvement  or  advantage  enjoyed 
or  position  attained  for  which  she  was  not 
more  or  less  indebted  to  her  *^  impoverished 
mother."  The  report  appealed  to  statistics  to 
sustain  the  assertion  that  "  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  some,  if  not  many  of  the  counties  now 
composing  West  Virginia,  were  unable  to  pay 
the  cost  of  their  organization  and  representa- 
tion, but  were  aided,  fostered,  and  sustained, 
and  made  all  that  they  now  are,  by  a  people 
who,  in  every  vicissitude  and  under  all  trials, 
have  shown  themselves  the  most  generous  and 
magnanimous  ever  known."  The  report  ar- 
gued that  as  West  Virginia  was  now  a  free  and 
independent  State,  "in  the  foil  and  successful 
exercise  of  all  the  functions,  organization,  and 
representation  in  her  State  Legislature,  as  well  as 
in  the  Federal  Congress,"  the  proposition  was 
not  timely ;  that  "  ah  impoverished  people,  di- 
vested of  a  large  portion  of  their  rights  and 
privileges,  ignorant  alike  of  their  present  posi- 
tion and  future  condition,  should  eamestiy  in- 
vite her  to  share  their  fallen  state,  gloomy  pros- 
pects, and  uncertain  fate."  "K  the  position  and 
condition  of  the  two  States  were  reversed,"  the 
report  continued,  "  then  might  Virginia,  with- 
out any  loss  of  self  respect  or  descent  from  the 
dignified  position  she  has  always  sustained,  and 
in  accoroance  with  that  noble  philanthropy, 
disinterested  friendship,  and  generosity  which 
have  always  been  characteristic  of  her  people, 
invite  back  and  with  outstretched  arms  receive 
the  wayward  daughter."  The  report  concluded 
by  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

Metohed  hy  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That 
it  is  inexpedient  at  this  time  to  le^slate  upon  the 
subject  of  a  reunion  between  West  Virginia  and  Vir- 
ginia ;  but  whenever  the  peonle  of  the  former  State 
shall,  through  the  constituted  authorities,  manifest  a 
disposition  therefor,  then  will  Virginia  be  prepared 
to  consider  any  overtures  which  may  be  maae. 

Governor  Boreman,  in  liis  message  to  the 
Legislature  in  January,  1866,  said,  in  relation 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  oath  of  loyalty  em- 
bodied in  the  Constitution  of  the  State : 

After  the  war  ended  and  peace  was  beins  restored, 
I  entertained  the  hope  that  I  would  be  able  at  tbis 
session  of  the  Legislature  to  recommend  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  more  stringent  laws  in  regard  to  the 
election  and  qualificatiou  of  officers ;  but  after  what 
has  transpired  at  the  first  and  only  election  held 
since  the  close  of  the  war  in  the  locauties  wbere  dia^ 
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lojaltj  had  mott  prerailed,  I  cannot  make  such  reo- 
omraendation.  On  the  contrary,  I  now  think  it  the 
dat^  of  the  Legislature  to  so  amend  these  lairs  that 
their  execution  maj  the  more  certainlj  be  secured. 
And  to  this  end  I  recommend,  first,  that  70U  proTide 
for  a  registrr  of  voters  as  authorised  bj  the  Consti- 
tution, .article  3,  section  12;  second,  that  you  de- 
clare diBtinctly  that  all  officers  of  election  shall  take 
the  oath  of  office  prescribed  bv  the  act  of  Norember 
16,  1863,  and,  if  thej  fail  to  do  so  at  anj  place  of 
Totin^,  that  the  Tote  where  such  failure  occurs  shall 
be  Toid  and  shall  not  be  counted ;  third,  that  jou  re- 
quire all  the  conntj  and  the  principal  township  offi- 
cers to  qualify  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
county,  or  the  Judge  thereof  in  racation.  These 
amendments,  it  seems  to  me,  will  insure  the  purity 
of  electiMS,  and  the  due  and  proper  enforcement  of 
the  lawsT  And  in  order  that  tnere  may  be  no  failure^ 
in  the  administration  of  the  laws  where  a  person  is* 
elected  who  cannot  qualify,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
frequent  elections  may  be  avoided,  it  may  be  prop- 
er to  amend  the  law  so  that  vacancies  may  be  filled 
until  the  succeeding  annual  election,  instead  of  hold- 
ing specif  elections  as  now  provided  by  law ;  and 
that  tiie  vacancies  in  the  principal  township  offices 
may  be  filled,  as  many  county  offices  now  are,  by 
the  Circuit  Court,  or  the  Judge  in  vacation. 

Referring  to  the  oondact  of  returned  Confeder- 
ates in  the  border  counties  at  the  fall  elections,  he 
condemned  severely  those  who,  knowing  them- 
selves disqualified,  sought  positions  which  they 
could  not  fill,  in  order  to  retard  civil  organiza- 
tion, and  who,  by  their  example  and  counsels, 
induced  a  general  disregard  or  law  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  elections.  In  regard  to  the  colored 
people  the  Grovemor  afiirmed  their  inalienable 
right  to  protection  of  person  and  property,  but 
declared  that  these  would  not  be  secure  till 
negroes  were  made  competent  witnesses.  .  He 


recommended  that  the  bronze  statue  of  Wash- 
ington, captured  by  General  Hunter  at  Lexing- 
ton^ in  1864,  be  at  once  restored  to  the  State 
of  Virginia. 

A  growing  interest  was  felt  in  the  cause  of 
education.  "The  people,"  says  the  State  Su- 
perintendent, **are  clamoring  for  schools  and 
school  houses."  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
school  system  was  the  want  of  suitable  rooms 
and  grounds.  The  number  of  chOdren  in  the 
entire  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twen- 
ty-one was  84,418.  In  the  twenty-two  coun- 
ties in  which  the  school  system  was  in  full  op- 
eration, there  were  63,458  children  between 
those  ages,  of  whom  15,972  attended  school ; 
there  were  133  school  houses,  of  which  the  av- 
erage value  was  $303,  but  excluding  the  eight 
schools  in  Wheeling,  less  than  $63 ;  the  number 
of  teachers  was  887,  at  an  average  salarj  for 
those  in  Wheeling  of  $139  per  month,  and  $43 
per  month  for  females,  while  in  the  oth^  dis- 
tricts it  was  only  $34  for  males,  and  $22  for 
females — salaries,  says  the  State  Superintend- 
ent, "  totally  insuflSdent  to  secmre  the  services 
of  first-class  teachers."  The  total  amount  of 
the  irreducible  school  fund,  on  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, Vas  $106,122.78. 

An  election  for  members  of  the  Le^sla- 
ture  and  local  ofScers  was  held  on  the  26Si  of 
October.  The  result  was  that  the  Legislature 
stands  as  follows : 

S«n»t«L  H<mM.        Joiat  baUoL 

BepubllcaoB 19  43  67 

Democrats 18  9 

Bepabllcanmajority..      IS  40  56 


W 


WALDECK,  the  name  of  a  German  princi- 
pality. Prince,  Georg,  bom  January  14^  1881 ; 
succeeded  his  father  May  15,  1845.  Heir  ap- 
parent, Prince  Friedrich,  bom  January  20, 1866. 
Area,  466  square  miles.  Population,  in  1864, 
69,143,  nearly  aU  of  whom  belong  to  the 
Lutheran  Church.    The  Constitution  of  1852 

Provides  for  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  41  mem- 
ers,  separately  elected  by  the  nobility,  the 
towns,  and  the  rural  districts.  Contingent  to 
the  Federal  army,  866  men.  Revenue  in  1865, 
611,801  thalers. 

WAYLAND,  Francis,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  an 
American  Baptist  clergyman  and  author,  for 
thirty  years  President  of  Brown  University, 
bora  in  the  city  of  New  York,  March  11, 1796 ; 
died  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  September 
26,  1865,  of  paralysis.  His  father,  a  Baptist 
clergyman  of  considerable  ability,  was  settled 
as  a  pastor,  first  in  New  York  City,  afterwards 
at  Poughkeepsie  and  Saratoga  Springs,  The 
family  removed  to  Poughkeepsie,  whei*e  Fran- 
cis was  placed  at  the  academy,  and  pursued  his 
classical  studies  under  the  late  Daniel  H.  Barnes. 
In  1813,  when  only  seventeen  years  old,  he 
graduated  with  honor  at  Union  CoUege,  and 


showed,  even  at  that  early  age,  a  marked  pre 
dilection  for  metaphysical  and  economic  studies. 
Immediately  after  graduating,  he  entered  the 
office  of  Dr.  Eli  Burritt,  of  Troy;  and,  after 
three  years  of  medical  study,  was  licensed  to 
practise  his  profession.  During  his  medical 
course,  however,  he  felt  called  upon  to  conse- 
crate his  life  to  the  Christian  ministry.  He 
spent  a  year  in  the  senunary  at  Andover,  and 
in  1817  was  induced  to  accept  a  tutorship  in 
Union  College.  Ho  continued  his  theological 
studies,  and  mingled  witli  them  the  study  of 
several  branches  of  literature  and  science.  He 
remained  here  four  years,  taught  in  nearly  every 
department  of  college  instmction,  and  acquired 
much  of  that  diversified  culture  which  oistin- 
guisbed  him  in  after  life. 

In  August,  1821,  he  was  ordained,  and  settled 
as  the  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Boston,  and  resigned  his  position  in  1826,  to 
accept  the  professorship  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  in  Union  College.  Soon 
after  he  had  entered  upon  his  duties  here,  he 
was  elected  President  of  Brown  University,  and 
was  inaugurated  Febmary,  1827.  The  circum- 
stances in  which  ho  found  the  college  were  by 
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no  means  favorable.  It  was  scantily  endowed, 
had  little  apparatus,  and  a  small  library.  He 
soon  reduced  the  affairs  to  order ;  and  Brown 
University  became  remarkable  for  the  exem- 
plary behavior  of  its  students  and  its  high 
standard  of  instruction.  *'  Its  departments  of 
instruction,"  it  is  said,  "  were  but  imperfectly 
organized ;  and,  in  addition  to  his  own  proper 
work,  he  t*ught  whatever  there  was  no  one 
else  to  teach.  For  several  years  he  held  the 
reins  of  discipline  entirely  in  his  own  hands, 
and,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  watched  over 
the  students  with  truly  parental  care.  He  did 
not  care  eroecially  to  miio  the  college  popular, 
as  it  is  called ;  but  he  labored  most  earnestly 
to  render  it  a  school  of  thorough  discipline  and 
of  soxmd  education."  The  resmt  of  such  assid- 
uous labors  and  a  management  so  skilftil  was 
most  happy.  The  library  rose  to  a  respectable 
rank,  and  a  permanent  endowment  of  $26,000 
was  secured  for  it.  Its  increasing  size  required 
ampler  accommodation ;  and  Manning  HaU, 
witn  its  fine  library  and  chapel-rooms,  was 
erected.  The  new  president's  house  and  Rhode 
Island  Hall  were  erected;  and,  on  Dr.  Way- 
land's  earnest  appeals,  the  endowment  of  the 
univerwty  was  considerably  increased.  Yet, 
with  all  these  evidences  of  success,  Dr.*  Way- 
land's  ideal  of  a  university  was  not  reached. 
The  number  of  students  did  not  increase,  but 
actually  diminished,  and  tlie  annual  expenses 
had  become  greater  than  the  ani^mal  receipts. 
He  investigated  with  great  care  the  existing 
system  of  collegiate  instruction  in  the  United 
States ;  and,  becoming  satisfied  that  a  radical 
change  in  some  of  its  features  was  demanded, 
gave  expression  to  his  views  in  a  little  volume 
published  in  1842,  entitled  *'  Thoughts  on  the 
Present  Collegiate  System  of  the  United  States." 
In  1849,  despairing  of  any  decided  improve- 
ment while  the  existing  system  was  retained, 
Dr.  Wayland  resigned  the  presidency.  The 
corporation,  unwilling  to  release  him,  asked  if 
he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  remain  in  oflBoe. 
In  reply,  he  stated  freely  the  reasons  of  his  res- 
ignation, and  suggested  such  changes  as  he  be- 
lieved essential  for  the  largest  usefulness  of  the 
tiniversity.  The  experiment  was  tried,  and 
proved  reasonably  successful.  An  endowment 
fund  of  $126,000  was  raised  by  subscription  in 
four  months,  and  the  university  commenced  the 
year  1860-'61  under  the  new  system.  During 
the  second  term  of  tliat  year  the  number  of 
students  increased  to  196,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  date  of  Dr.  Wayland's  resignation  the 
average  was  249.  On  the  21st  of  August, 
1856,  Ids  resignation  was  again  sent  to  the 
corporation;  this  time  not  from  any  discour- 
agement in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  uni- 
versity, for  it  was  enjoying  a  higher  degree  of 
prosperity  than  at  any  former  period,  but  from 
the  state  of  his  health.  It  was  accepted  with 
regret,  and  only  from  the  conviction  that  it 

•  He  roodred  the  desree  of  D.  D.  from  Union  College  In 
1827,  and  from  Harroin  University  In  1829.  The  hUter  In- 
ititutlon  conforred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  In  1853. 


was  indispensable  to  the  presei-vation  of  his  life. 
He  was  accustomed  for  many  years  to  preach 
to  the  students  every  Sabbath;  and  his  ser- 
mons, though  not  marked  by  the  graces  of  or- 
atory in  their  delivery,  were  replete  with  sound 
and  vigorous  thought.  For  two  or  three  years 
he  preached  with  great  acceptance  in  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Providence.  But  his  great 
work,  so  far  as  his  relations  to  education  were 
concerned,  was  the  preparation  of  his  text- 
books. For  eight  years  after  he  entered  upon 
the  presidency,  he  taught  moral  philosophy  by 
lectures  and  discussions.  Having,  by  this  long 
course  of  study,  settled  ftdly  the  great  principles 
of  the  science,  he  gave  his  ^^  Elements  of  Moral 
Science"  to  the  public  in  1835,  and  for  thirty 
years  it  has  continued  to  be  a  standard  work. 

In  1887  his  "Elements  of  Political  Econ- 
omy "  was  published,  and  though  meeting  with 
less  universal  success  than  his  preceding  work, 
as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  diversity  of 
views  on  the  subject,  and  its  con?iection  with 
partisan  warfare  it  has  enjoyed  a  high  degree 
of  popularity.  It  is  marked  by  the  same  clear- 
ness and  precision  of  thought  characteristic  of 
his  Moral  Science.  His  ^'Elements  of  Intellec- 
tual Philosophy,"  though  its  substance  had  been 
given  to  many  successive  classes  in  the  lecture- 
room,  was  not  published  till  1864.  Here  he 
was  treading  upon  difficult  ground,  and,  amid 
conflicting  systems,  could  hardly  hope  to  satisfy 
all.  His  aim  was  to  give  a  clear  and  impartial 
as  well  as  comprehensive  view  of  the  elements 
of  metaphysics,  and  he  was  remarkably  success- 
ful. His  other  published  works  were — **  Uni- 
versity Sermons"  (1838),  subsequently  enlarged 
and  publidied  under  the  title  of  "Salvation 
by  Christ"  (1888);  "limitations  of  Human 
Responsibility"  (1840);  "Life  of  Rev.  Ado- 
niram  Judson,  D.  D.,"  2  vols.  (1868) ;  "Notes 
on  the  Principles  and  Practices  of  the  Baptists  " 
(1860);  "Occasional  Discourses" (1868);  "Ser- 
mons to  the  Churches  "  (1868);  "Letters  to 
the  Churches  on  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel " 
(1863) ;  "  a  Memoir  of  Thomas  CJhalmera, 
D.  D."  (1864).  He  also  held  a  written  discus- 
sion with  Dr.  Richard  Fuller  in  1844,  and  the 
letters  of  both  parties  were  published  in  1846, 
under  the  title  of  "  Christianity  and  Slavery." 
His  labors  in  the  cause  of  education  were  not 
confined  to  his  own  university;  they  were  co- 
extensive with  the  limits  of  the  world.  In  his 
own  State,  the  efforts  for  educational  reform  in 
the  public  schools  found  in  him  a  zealous  and 
efficient  leader.  In  the  founding  of  colleges 
and  theological  seminaries,  in  the  promotion  of 
a  higher  and  more  truly  liberal  education  among 
clergymen,  and  in  the  establishment  of  training- 
schools  in  the  mission  stations  in  foreign  lands, 
he  was  always  an  efficient  helper.  The  affection 
and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  people 
of  the  gallant  little  State  of  which  for  thirty- 
eight  years  he  had  been  a  resident,  were  high 
evidence  of  big  moral  worth.  Of  all  her  citi- 
zens, there  was  none  whom  Rhode  Island  more 
delighted  to  honor,  none  who  would  have  been 
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more  heartilj  welcome  to  anj  ^fts  she  had  to 
bestow.  More  thui  once  he  was  urged  to 
allow  himself  to  be  nominated  for  United  States 
Senator;  and  had  he  consented,  he  wonld  have 
been  elected  by  acclamation.  Such  honors  as 
he  wonld  accept^  the  State  heaped  npon  him. 
He  was  the  chosen  counsellor  in  all  her  educa- 
tional matters;  director  and  president,  if  he 
would  serve,  in  her  hospitals,  asjlums  for  the 
insane,  and  her  reformatories ;  an  inspector  of 
her  prisons,  in  which  he  regularly  taught  a 
Bible-class  of  prisoners,  and  often  preached; 
president  of  the  Society  for  Aiding  the  Poor, 
and  an  officer  in  nearly  every  social  charity  of 
the  city,  and  the  counsellor  and  friend  of  every 
one.  who  went  to  him  in  perplexity  and  anxiety. 
His  death  was  sudden  ana  unexpected.  He 
had  overtasked  himself  in  the  final  revision  of 
his  '^  Elements  of  Moral  Science,'^  while  suffer- 
ing from  a  heavy  cold :  on  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1865,  he  was  smitten  with  paralysis,  and 
survived  four  days,  without  return  of  con- 
sciousness. 

WILKIN8,  Hon.  Wiluam,  an  American 
statesman  and  diplomatist,  bori^  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  in  1779 ;  died  at  his  residence  in 
Homewood,  near  Pittsburg,  June  28,  1865. 
He  removed  to  Pittsburg  in  boyhood,  where 
he  was  educated,  and  in  1810  was  president  of 
the  Pittsburg  Manufieusturing  Company,  the  du* 
ties  of  which  office  he  sustained  with  ability  and 
judgment  Subsequently,  upon  the  trausfor- 
raation  of  this  institution  into  the  Bank  of 
Pittsburg,  he  became  its  president,  but  in 
1819  resigned  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the 
Legislature.  Mr.  Wilkms  represented  the  coun- 
ty twice  in  the  Legislature,  and  whatever  di- 
versity of  opinion  may  be  entertained  as  to  his 
political  views,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  ex- 
hibited fine  powers  of  debate  and  great  apti- 
tude for  the  details  of  business.  From  this 
time  his  public  life  began.  He  was  a  Senator 
in  Congress  from  1881  to  1884;  a  Minister  to 
Russia  in  1884;  a  Representative  in  the  lower 
HoQse  of  Congress  from  1848  to  1844,  and  dur- 
ing the  latter  year  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
War,  on  the  15th  of  July,  by  President  Tyler. 
John  C.  Calhoun  was  at  that  time  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  as  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Wil- 
kins  was  on  board  the  U.  S.'  ship  Princeton 
when  the  "  Peacemaker  "  exploded  and  Secre- 
tary Upshur  was  killed.  Mr.  Wilkins  also  tilled 
most  creditably  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  for  the  Western  section  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1847,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Bakewell  and  John  Harper,  he  founded 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Mr.  Wil- 
kins was  a  man  of  dear  and  vigorous  intellect, 
and  was  ever  equal  to  the  responsibilities  of 
professional  or  official  station.  Frequently  en- 
gaged with  all  the  ardor  of  a  strong  nature  in 
political  discussions,  he  was  honorable  and  fair 
in  his  deportment  toward  his  political  oppo- 
nents. For  some  time  previous  to  his  decease 
his  health  had  been  impaired  in  consequence 
ofafalL 


WISCONSIN.  The  political  canvass  of  this 
State  commenced  in  September.  On  theStii 
the  Republican  Convention  met  at  Madison  and 
nominated  a  full  State  ticket,  headed  by  the 
name  of  Lucius  Fairchild  as  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor. Two  reports  were  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions.  That  of  the  mincHrity 
declaring  that  the  seceding  States  should  be 
compelled,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  read- 
mission  to  their  privileges  in  the  Union,  to 
adopt  constitutions  which  "make  no  discrimi- 
nation as  to  right  of  suffrage  on  aocoont  of 
color,"  was  laid  on  the  table;  and  the  ni^jority 
resolutions,  reported  by  Senator  Doolittle,  were 
adopted.  The  following  are  the  most  imp<»t- 
ant  of  those : 

Betolvedf  That  'Vfhile  we  welcome  the  cessation  of 
war  in  the  Sonthem  States,  we  do  not  close  oarejei 
to  the  fmct  that  a  large  portion  of  the  whole  p<»Mua- 
tion  are  fresh  from  acts  of  hostility  toward  the  Qot- 
cmment  and  toward  its  institntions,  are  stili  nn- 
settled  in  opinion,  and  manjr  of  them  unrecondled  to 
the  results  of  the  contest  in  which,  for  more  than 
foor  years,  they  have  been  engaged.  We  rejoice  to 
be  assured  that  the  Government  will  not  withdraw 
from  these  States  the  strong  arm  of  militiunr  power 
until  it  has  full  and  satisfactory  eridence  of  snch  a 
spirit  of  true  and  permanent  loyaltr  as  to  make  them 
safe  participants  m  the  right  of  self-gOTemment,  in- 
sure  obediAnoe  to  the  Constitntion  and  laws,  acqoi- 
escence  in  the  emancipation  of  the  alavesy  and  pro- 
tection to  the  freedmen  in  the  rig^t  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labor,  as  well  as  secnrity  m  theiu 
against  unlawful  violence  and  persecution. 

Bttolvid,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  conrention,  it 
is  due  to  equal  justice  and  to  the  altered  condition 
of  thines,  that  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States 
should  DO  so  amended  as  to  make  the  representation 
of  each  State  in  the  House  of  Representatiyea  pro- 
portionate to  the  number  of  legally  qualified  male 
electors  in  such  States. 

JiMolv«df  That  wc  reooffnize  in  the  administratioa 
of  President  Johnson  substantially  the  aamejpolicj 
toward  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  as  that  in- 
augurated by  President  Lincoln :  that  while  he  hai 
fixed  terms  of  reconstruction  with  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erality and  kindness,  he,  nevertheless,  has  evinced  a 
determination  to  arrest  the  abuse  of  political  power, 
wherever  exercised  for  disloyal  purposes ;  and  that 
we  believe  he  will  so  control  and  direct  the  work  of 
reconstruction  as  will  eventually  restore  the  Union 
entire,  and  secure  them  all  the  rights  to  which  they 
are  entitled  under  a  fr^e  and  enli^teaed  Qaren- 
ment;  and  that  we  pledge  to  him,  in  the  jgreat  work 
of  restoring  civil  government  in  those  States  upoa 
that  basis,  our  hei^y  and  unanimous  support. 

The  Democrats  assembled  at  the  same  place 
on  the  20th,  and  nominated  for  €k>vemQr, 
Brig.-Gen.  Harris  0.  Hobart,  and  a  fuU  ticket 
of  State  officers.  In  an  address  to  the  Oonyen- 
tion,  G^n.  Hobart  announced  that  he  was  op- 
posed to  a  high  tariff,  and  frivored  impartial 
taxation,  and  the  doctrine  that  Africans  should 
not  vote,  although  he  was  willing  that  thej 
should  hold  property,  be  witnesses  in  courts  of 
law,  and  be  educated.  He  praised  warmly 
President  Johnson's  reconstruction  policy,  and 
declared  his  belief  that  a  continuation  of  the 
present  military  policy  in  the  South  would  lead 
to  hostility  and  possibly  to  a  renewal  of  the 
war.  Hesolutions  were  adopted  endor^ng  the 
President's  policy  of  restoring  the  UniAn  on  the 
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basis  of  the  Federal  Oonstitntion,  and  pledging 
him  nnqnalified  support  therein ;  opposing  negro 
snffirage  in  the  State  of  "Wisconsin,  or  interfer- 
ence with  it  in  other  States ;  opposing  the  sus- 
pension of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  and  fayor- 
ing  the  most  ri^d  economy  in  the  expenses  of 
the  Government,  and  a  strict  equalization  of  the 
tax  hurden. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  election  turned  on 
the  question  of  amending  the  State  Constitu- 
tion hy  extending  the  suffrage  to  negroes, 
which  the  Legislature  had  referred  to  the  pop- 
nlar  vote.  The  failure  of  the  Repuhlioan  Con- 
vention to  endorse  this  policy  was  supposed  to 
presage  its  defeat,  notwithstanding  the  party 
was  decidedly  in  the  ascendant  in  the  State. 

The  election  took  place  on  November  Vth, 
with  the  following  result  for  Governor : 

L.  IWrcWld,  Keimbllcim 58^3 

H.  aHobart,  Democrat 48,880 

Minority  for  PaliTliUd 10,(M)« 

The  other  Republican  candidates  for  State 
offices  received  majorities  about  as  large  as  this. 
The  election  for  members  of  the  Legislature  re- 
sulted as  follows : 

SoMta.        HooM.     Joint  BiOlot. 

EcpnbllcftnB 23  67  90 

Democrati. 10  88  48 

Bcpnbllcan  majority 18  84  47 

The  negro  suffrage  amendment  was  lost  by 
the  decisive  vote  of  55,501  against  it,  to  46,588 
for  it ;  majority  against  the  amendment,  9,000. 
The  Republican  mtgority  for  State  officers  was 
thus  nearly  reversed,  showing  that  upwards  of 
ten  thousand  voters  of  that  party  cast  their 
ballots  against  the  measure.  But  notwithstand- 
ing this  result,  the  right  of  colored  men  to  vote 
was  subsequently  established  by  other  means, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  having  recent- 
ly decided  tiiiat  in  1848  the  people  ratified  an 
amendment  conferring  the  right  of  suffrage 
upon  this  class  of  the  population.  It  appears 
that  at  the  election  held  that  year  such  an 
amendment  was  submitted  to  the  people,  and 
a  minority  voted  for  it ;  but,  as  the  Con^tution 
required  a  "mj^ority  of  ail  the  votes  cast  at 
such  election,"  it  was  declared  by  the  canvass- 
ers that,  as  a  m^ority  of  those  who  had  voted 
for  State  officers  had  not  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment, it  had  failed.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
decided  that  this  was  erroneous,  and  that  the 
amendment  was  adopted,  and  that  therefore 
negroes  are  entitled  to  vote  in  Wisconsin, 

The  public  debt  of  Wisconsm  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1866  amounted  to  $2,664,560, 
which  is  an  increase  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  over  the  debt  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  Almost  the  entire  amount  was  in- 
curred by  expenses  growing  out  of  the  late 
war,  and  will  doubtless  be  cancelled  when  the 
war  claims  of  the  State  against  the  General 
Government  come  to  be  settled.  The  total 
number  of  men  furnished  by  the  State  to  the 
national  armies  was  96,118,  who  enlisted  for 


periods  varying  from  three  months  to  three 
years.  Reduced  to  a  three  years'  standard,  her 
contribution  to  the  war  for  the  Union  was 
V8,985  men.  The  excess  of  men  over  all  cfdls 
exceeded  one  thousand,  and  the  total  num- 
ber was  equal  to  one-half  of  the  voting  popu- 
lation. 

Early  in  1866  the  lands,  water-powers,  and 
other  property  of  the  "Fox  and  Wisconsin 
Rivers  Improvement  Company "  were  sold  by 
the  trustees  on  behalf  of  the  State,  to  meet  the 
State  indebtedness  and  the  cost  of  completing 
the  improvement.  The  sale  produced  an  amount 
deemed  sufficient  for  both  of  these  objects,  tihe 
latter  being  of  more  than  local  interest  and  im- 
portance. The  opening  or  enlargement  of  any 
avenue  for  the  traffic  of  the  Northwest,  which 
already  chokes  every  existing  outlet,  concerns 
the  Eastern  States  quite  as  much  as  tiie  region 
more  immediately  mterested,  and  this  water-, 
channel  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes 
promises  in  a  few  years  to  become  a  most  val- 
uable feeder  to  Eastern  trade.  A  debt  was 
thus  extinguished,  which  has  been  called  a  part 
of  the  State  debt,  because  the  evidences  of  it 
were  issued  by  State  authority,  although  the 
State  assumed  no  other  responsibility  for  it 
than  to  pledge  the  application  of  the  revenue 
of  the  works  to  the  payment  of  the  principal 
and  interest.  The  original  plan,  adopted  by 
Wisconsin  in  1849,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  contemplated  locks 
thirty-five  feet  in  width  and  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  in  length.  In  1856  the  locks  were 
required  to  be  lengthened  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet,  and  the  canals  to  be  enlarged  in 
depth  and  width.  This  latter  plan  is  nearly 
consummated,  and  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
late  sale  enough  money,  it  is  said,  has  been  re- 
alized to  prepare  for  the  speedy  passage  of  boats 
and  barges  of  a  moderate  size  and  capacity  from 
the  Mississippi  to  Lake  Mchigan  at  Green  Bay. 
An  enlargement  sufficient  to  pass  any  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  boats  is  urged  by  the  Wis- 
consin journals,  as  a  measure  worthy  of  na- 
tional encouragement  and  subsidy. 

From  official  statistics,  published  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  it  appears  that  in  1864  there 
were  in  Wisconsin  eight  lines  of  railroad,  with 
an  aggregate  length  of  track  in  the  State  of 
1,681  miles.  The  number  of  through  passengers 
carried  during  tiie  year  was  280,205,  and  of 
way  passengers  1,622,688} ;  the  total  amount 
of  freight  carried  was  1,892,076  tons,  and  the 
proceeds  for  carrying  freight  and  passengers 
amounted  to  $18,188,568.29.  There  is  no  state- 
inent  oi,  the  total  expenses  of  the  companies, 
only  from  declared  dividends.  There  were  seven- 
teen passengers  and  twenty-one  employes  re- 
ported killed,  and  eleven  passengers  and  three 
employes  injured,  mainly  by  their  own  care- 


From  the  annual  report  of  thft  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  for  the  year  ending 
August  81,  1865,  the  following  statistics  are 
obtained: 
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WlioI«  namber  of  children  oyer  four  yoan  and 

QDder  90  yean  of  ftge 

Namb«r  of  different  papUs  who  attonded  the 

public  schools 228,981 

Kumber  of  davs^  attendance  of  different  paplla 

in  thepablic  schools 14,681,167 

Ayeroffe  nambor  of  days  the  schools  were 

taught lS4t 

Per  cent  of  attendance  of  number  re^stered ...  60 

Per  cent  ot  attendance  of  nnmber  registered 

entitled  to  school  prlrlleges 88 

Nnmber  of   different  persons    employed  as 

teachers 7,583 

Arerage  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month. . . .  $86  45 

Arerage  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month. . .  $22  24 

State ftmd apportioned    $161,81684 

Total  amount  expended  daring  the  year  and  on 

hand  August  ilst $1,053,10188 

Daring  the  year  covered  by  this  report  there 
were  2,222  male  teachers  and  5,810  female 
teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools,  and 
11,948  more  pupils  in  attendance  than  in  1864. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  was  sixty-six  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  over  four 
and  under  twenty  years  of  age  in  the  State. 
The  number  less  than  four  years  of  age,  who 
have  been  registered,  is  l,2o2.  The  number 
over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  have  attended 
school,  is  1,523.  There  was  raised  by  tax  for 
school  purposes  $2.70  for  each  child  over  four 
and  Tmdcr  twenty  years  of  age,  and  $4.07  for 
each  child  registered  as  a  member  of  public 
schools.  The  number  of  school  houses  is  4,338, 
valued  at  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  and  ac- 
commodating 241,595  pupils.  The  demand  for 
teachers  is  at  present  greater  than  the  supply. 
Hundreds  of  persons  possessing  limited  attain- 
ments are  employed,  not  because  the  people 
are  indifferent  to  their  qualifications,  but  be- 
cause the  school  houses  would  be  unoccupied 
unless  these  were  employed. 

The  productive  portion  of  the  school  fund  is 
given  as  follows : 

Amount  due  on  land  sold  on  certificates $675,087 1 1 

Amoontdneon  mortgages 289,12875 

Amount  dne  on  oerttlloates  of  Stale  indebt- 
edness   897,000  00 

Amount  due  on  StaCe  bonds 108,700  00 

One  quarter  of  the  Normal  School  Amd 146,646  46 

Total $2,113,506  8t 

which  is  less  than  the  amount  in  former  years, 
the  decrease  being  due,  according  to  the  Super- 
intendent, to  the  worthless  security  that  loans 
were  based  upon  during  the  first  ten  years'  of 
the  administration  of  the  fund. 

WISEMAN",  Nicholas  Patrick,  an  English 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  Oardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster,  born  in  Seville,  Spain, 
August  8,  1802;  died  at  his  residence  York 
Place,  London-  February  15, 1865.  Uis  father's 
family  were  or  English  origin,  and  his  mother's 
Irish.  When  five  years  of  age  he  was  taken 
to  England  by  his  mother,  by  whom  he  was 
placed  in  a  boarding-school  at  Waterford,  and, 
subsequently,  entered  the  college  at  Ushaw, 
where,  for  nearly  eight  years,  he  applied  him- 
self closely  to  lus  studies,  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  that  profound  and  varied  erudition 
which  gave  him  such  distinction  in  after  life. 
In  December,  1818,  he  went  to  Rome  as  a  stu- 
dent of  the  English  College,  then  but  recently 
established.    At  the  age  of  twenty-two  years 


he  was  graduated  D.*D. ;  in  1825  was  api)oint- 
ed  to  the  priesthood,  and  two  years  after  was 
chosen  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the 
Roman  University,  at  which  time  he  was  also 
Vice-Rector  of  die  Englidi  College.  On  the 
elevation  of  Dr.  GradweU  to  the  episcopate, 
and  his  consequent  return  to  England,  Dr. 
Wiseman  succeeded  him  as  rector  of  the  col 
lege  in  1828.  This  appointment,  and  tlK^ 
passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Act  at  the  time, 
may  be  said  to  have  determined  the  futore 
career  of  the  eminent  divine.  At  this  i>eriod, 
notwithstanding  the  pressure  on  his  time,  and 
the  many  demands  upon  his  energies,  he  wrote 
his  ffora  Syriaccs,  chiefly  drawn  firom  Oriraital 
MSS.  in  the  Vatican  library.  Returning  to 
England  in  1835,  he  soon  became  celebrated 
as  a  preacher  and  lecturer,  and  in  Lent  of 
1836  delivered  at  St.  Mary's,  Moorfields,  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  principal  doctrines 
and  practices  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
were  afterwards  printed  and  passed  thron|^ 
many  editions.  These  volumes  were  ajeedily 
followed  by  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist," which  occasioned  the  celebrated  contro- 
versy with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Turner,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Ely.  This  work  was  quickly  followed 
by  Dr.  Wiseman's  "  Lectures  on  the  Connection 
between  Science  and  Revealed  Religion.''  It  has 
passed  into  several  editions  and  as  many  lan- 
guages, and  it  is  held  in  such  esteem  as  to 
form  a  text-book  on  the  very  important  suly ect 
with  which  it  so  ably  deds.  After  this  he 
made  another  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  remain- 
ed for  a  short  time,  and,  it  is  sdd,  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  inducing  the  then  Pope  (Grego- 
ry XVI.)  to  increase  the  Vicars  Apostolic 
in  England.  Dr.  Wiseman,  shortiy  after,  re- 
turned from  the  Eternal  City  as  Coa^utor 
Bishop  to  Dr.  Walsh,  of  the  Midland  dis^ct 
He  was  also  appointed  President  of  St.  Mary's 
College,  Oscott.  In  1847  he  again  visited 
Rome,  on  matters  in  reference  to  the  Catholics 
of  England,  and,  it  is  believed,  to  consult  with 
the  Pope  on  tiie  subject  of  the  important 
changes  which  were  subsequenUy  made.  On 
the  death  of  Bishop  Griffiths,  in  1848,  Dr.  Wise- 
man became  Pro- Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  "  Lon- 
don district,"  a^^  was  soon  afterwards  nomi- 
nated coacyutor  to  Bishop  Walsh,  on  that  prel- 
ate bein|rtranslated  to  London.  On  tiie  death 
of  Dr.  Walsh,  in  1849,  Dr.  Wiseman  became 
Vicar- Apostolic.  During  the  time  that  elapsed 
from  his  second  visit  to  England  up  to  his  suc- 
cession in  1849,  great  changes  in  religions  opin- 
ions had  taken  place,  and  within  the  very  oai- 
tres  of  the  two  great  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  the  preachings  and  writings 
of  Dr.  Wiseman  were  operating.  On  the  6th 
of  August,  1850,  Dr.  Wiseman  was  summoned 
to  Rome  by  the  present  Pope,  who,  on  the  29th 
of  September  in  that  year,  issued  his  apostolic 
letter  reestablishing  the  English  Catholic  hier- 
archy. At  the  same  time  his  Holiness  issued 
a  brief  elevating  Dr.  Wiseman  to  the  archiepis- 
copal  dignity,  and,  in  a  private  conastory  held 
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the  following  day,  the  new  archbishop  was 
raised  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  to  the  dignity 
of  Cardinal,  by  the  title  of  St.  Pudentia.  Car- 
dinal Wiseman  was  the  seventh  English  Cardi- 
nal since  the  Reformation.  Violent  opposition 
was  shown  at  first  to  this  action  of  the  Pontiff 
but  it  soon  sabsided.  The  Cardinal^s  talents 
were  of  the  highest  order,  and  he  was  acknowl- 
edged as  one  of  the  first  scholars  in  Europe. 
He  was  acquainted  with  most  of  the  European 
languages ;  was  well  skilled  in  Hebrew  and  the 
Oriental  tongues;  a  great  Biblical  scholar,  a 
judicious  critic,  and  a  proficient  in  almost  every 
branch  of  science.  His  works  were  numerous. 
Since  his  elevation  to  the  cardinalate,  three 
volumes  of  his  contributions  to  the  "Dublin 
Review  "  have  been  published,  under  the  title 
of  "Essays  on  Various  Subjects."  He  has  also 
written  a  tale  entitled  "Tabiola,  or  the  Church 
of  the  Catacombs,"  which  has  been  translated 
into  several  languages ;  "  Recollections  of 
the  last  Four  Popes,  and  of  Rome  in  their 
Times  "  (1868) ;  a  volume  embodying  lectures, 
sermons,  and  speeches  delivered  during  a  tour 
in  Ireland  (1859);  "Rome  and  Jhe  Catholic 
Episcopate"  (1862);  "Essays  on  Rome,  An- 
cient and  Modern ; "  and  a  number  of  other 
sermons,  lectures,  etc.  In  the  autumn  of  1858 
he  visited  Ireland,  where  his  journeys  were  so 
many  ovations,  and  his  presence  was  hailed 
with  affectionate  veneration  and  acclaim. 

WORCESTER,  Joseph  Embeson,  LL.  D.,  an 
American  lexicographer,  geographer,  and  statis- 
tician, born  in  Bedford,  N.  H..  August  24, 1784 ; 
died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  October  27,  1865. 
He  was  the  descendant  of  an  old  and  influential 
family  which  had  lived  at  Hollis,  N.  Hi,  since 
1750.  His  early  education  was  obtained  chiefly 
at  Hollis,  to  which  his  parents  removed  soon 
after  his  birth,  and  at  Phillips'  Academy,  Ando- 
ver,  Mass.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1811,  and  for  several  years  afterwards  taught 
school  in  Salem ;  and  while  here,  prepared  the 
greater  part  of  his  "  Geographical  Dictionary, 
or  Universal  Gazetteer,"  published  at  Ando- 
ver  in  1817.  The  following  year  he  published 
his  "  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States"  at  the 
same  place.  In  1819  he  removed  to  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  the  same  year  pttblished  his  "Ele- 
ments of  Geography,  Ancient  and  Modem;" 
in  1820,  "  Epitome  of  Geography ;"  in  1828, 
"  Sketches  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants ;" 
and  in  1 82 6-'28,  "Elements  of  History,  Ancient 
and  Modem,"  "  Epitome  of  History,"  and  "  Out- 


lines of  Scripture  Geography."  Dr.  Worces- 
ter's first  effort  in  the  field  of  English  lexicog- 
raphy was  "Johnson's  English  Dictionary  as 
improved  by  Todd,  and  abridged  by  Chalmers, 
"with  Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictionary  com- 
bined," brought  out  in  1827,  from  which  time 
he  deVoted  most  of  his  attention  to  this  depart- 
ment of  literature.  In  1828,  while  engaged 
upon  his  "Comprehensive  Pronouncing  and 
Explanatory  Dictionary,"  he  was  induct  by 
the  publisher  of  "  Webster's  American  Diction- 
ary" to  prepare  an  abridgment  of  that  work. 
From  1880  to  1881  he  visited  Europe,  where 
he  collected  many  valuable  philological  and  lexi- 
cographical works.  Subsequentiy  he  published 
a  "Universal  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language  "  (1846) ;  a  "  Pronouncing,  Ex- 
planatory, and  Synonymous  Dictonary  (18i55) ; 
"A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,"  his 
greatest  work  (1860);  "  Spelling-Book  of  the 
English  Language ;"  and  "  Remarks  on  Longevi- 
ty." He  was  also  the  literary  editor  of  the 
"  American  Almanac  "  from  1881  to  1843  in- 
clusive. Dr.  Worcester  received  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  from  Brown  University  and  from  Dart- 
mouth College,  and  was  made  a  member  of 
most  of  the  scientific  and  literary  societies  in  * 
this  country. 

WURTEMBERG,  a  kingdom  in  Germany. 
King,  Karl,  bom  March  6,  1828 ;  succeeded  his 
father  June  25,  1864.  The  Cfonstitution  of 
September  25, 1829,  gives  the  legislative  power 
coiyointiy  to  the  king  and  a  Diet  (Landtag), 
consisting  of  two  Chambers.  The  Upper  Cham- 
ber consists  of  the  royal  princes,  the  heads  of 
the  principal  noble  families,  and  a  number  of 
members  appointed  by  the  king  for  life  (such 
members  not  to  exceed  on.e-third  of  the  house). 
The  second  Chamber  consists  of  18  members  of 
the  nobility ;  6  superii^tendents  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church;  1  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  and 
two  other  representatives  of  Roman  Catholio 
bodies;  the  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Tubingen,  and  71  deputies  of  towns  and  rural 
districts.  The  area  of  the  kingdom  is  7,840 
square  miles.  The  population,  in  1864^  was  1,- 
748,328,  of  whom  1,200,868  were  Protestants; 
2,661  Protestant  dissenters;  588,694  Roman 
Catiiolics;  4,610  Jews.  The  capital,  Stutt- 
gardt,  contdned,  in  1864,  69,084  inhabitants. 
The  revenue  for  the  financial  period  from  1864 
to  1867,  was  51,226,786  florins;  surplus  of  rev- 
enue  over  expenditures,  84,077  florins.  The 
army  consists  of  28,786  men. 


YTTRIUM,  AND  THE  SUPPOSED  Erbium  and 
Terbium.  M.  0.  Popp  has  investigated  (1864) 
the  rare  earth,  yttria ;  and  he  is  led  to  conclude 
that  the  supposed  bases,  erlia  and  terbia^  con- 
tained along  with  yttria  proper  and  with  small 
portions  of  the  alkalies  and  lime  in  this  mineral, 


iire  in  reality  identical  with  the  oxides  of  cerium 
and  didymium.  Carbonate  of  baryta,  provid- 
ing the  cerium  be  present  as  a  sesqui-oxide, 
precipitates  from  solution  all  the  bases  except 
yttria  proper.  The  latter  is  obtained,  after  sep- 
arate precipitation  and  ignition,  in  form  of  a 
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heayy  powder,  which,  if  pare,  ia  of  a  yellowish 
white.  Yttria  is  a  strong  base.  Its  crystalline 
hydrated  salts  have  all  a  pale  rose  color. 

The  metal,  obtained  oy  reduction  from  a 
chloride  with  sodiom,  i^pears  when  dry  as  a 
blackish-gray  powder:  its  equivalent  is  g^ven 
by  Popp  as  84.  It  oxidizes  in  water,  and  more 
rapidly  on  boiling.  Heated  on  platinom  foil,  it 
boms  with  an  intense  light — the  oolor  not  so 
pare  a  white  as  that  afforded  by  magnesiam  or 
alaminiam,  bat  inclining  to  reddish.  This  met- 
al, in  Uct,  shows  mnch  analogy  with  magne- 
siam, as  also  do  its  oompoonds  with  those  of 
the  latter.  The  aathor,  of  coarse,  condades 
that  the  supposed  elements,  erbium  and  terbium^ 
have  no  real  existence.  (Original  pfq>er  in  Ann, 
der  Chem.  und  Fharm,^  Iv.  179.) 

M.  Marc  Delafontaine,  on  the  contrary,  has 
contributed  to  the  Arehit^m  de$  Science  etc, 
Geneva,  an  account  of  his  researches  on  the 
yttria  bases— a  translation,  entitled  '^On  the 
Metals  in  Cerite  and  Gadolinite,"  appearing  in 
the  Chemieal  New,  April  V,   1865,  etc^-  ' 


which,  while  alluding  to  Poppas  results,  then 
just  published,  he  maintains  tne  opposite  view. 
He  briefly  recounts  how  M.  Gadolin  in  1794 
extracted  the  impure  eartii  yttria  from  the  pe- 
culiar black  mineral  (Gadolinite)  of  the  Ytterby 
quarries  |  while  subsequently,  out  o^  or  aa  asso- 
ciated with  this  earth,  Ekeberg,  in  1802,  sqxa- 
rated  the  metal  glueinum;  Berzeliua,  in  1815, 
cerium;  Mosander  in  1889,  lanthanium  and 
didymium ;  ana  the  same  ch^nist,  in  1848,  as 
he  supposed,  erbium  and  terbium,  M.  Delafon- 
tdne  considers  at  length  the  chemical  reactions 
and  physical  qualities  of  compounds  aoa>edited 
to  the  last  two,  and  of  those  of  yttrium  and  the 
other  associated  metals,  besides  presenting  the 
spectrum  of  erbium,  terbium,  and  oidymium ;  and 
he  unhesitadngly  decides  that  erbium  and  ter- 
bium are  distinct  bodies  and  true  elements.  He 
regards  the  earthy  bases  of  these  two  metals  as 
protoxides,  their  formulsd  being  thus,  £rO  and 
TrO.  Calling  that  of  oxygen  1  ^  tiie  equivalents 
of  these  metals  are  found  by  him  as,  re^eo> 
tively,  95  and  (nearly)  91. 
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Apuu,  Coablss  Fsarois.— Lotter  to  Earl  Bassell  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Shenandoah,  811-818 ;  second  letter,  referred 
to  as  an  answer  to  Clarendon,  815-819. 

4A*^ea.— Expectations  of  the  French,  1 ;  outbreaks  In  Al- 
geria, 1 ;  defeat  of  the  Hamlan  tribes,  1 ;  Lonls  Napo- 
leon Tislts  Algeria,  1 ;  decree  of  the  French  Ooyemment 
respecting  Algeria,  1 ;  commerce  of  Alj^eria,  2 ;  insurrec- 
tion in  Morocco,  2 ;  progress  of  the  Suez  Canal,  2 ;  Abys- 
sinia, 2 ;  aflkirs  in  Madagascar,  2 ;  South  Africa,  2 ;  Cape 
Colony,  2. 

JgriettUure.—TTOB^eTity  of  the  year,  2 ;  drought,  2 ;  cereal 
crops,  2 ;  decrease,  8 ;  rye  crop,  8 ;  barley  da,  8 ;  oat 
do.,  8 ;  hay  da,  8 ;  com  do.,  8 ;  cotton  do.,  8 ;  tobacco 
do,  8 ;  potato  da,  4 ;  sorghum  do.,  4 ;  buckwheat  do., 
4 ;  fruits,  4 ;  grapo  crop.  4 ;  wool  and  sheep,  4 ;  hogs, 
4;  lire  stock  in  1864-'65,  S*  exports  of  agricultural 
products,  5;  result  of  the  grape  crop,  5 ;  hop  culture,  5 ; 
New  England  district,  6 ;  mode  of  cultivation,  6 ;  hops, 
how  picked,  7;  drying,  7;  baling,  8;  the  hop  louse,  8; 
origin,  8;  first  attack,  8 ;  multiplication,  8 ;  effects  of  at- 
mospheric changes,  6 ;  enemies  of  insects,  9 ;  the  mould, 
9 :  a  disease,  9 ;  causes,  etc,  9. 

.i^a&amo.— Spirit  of  the  people  at  the  commencement  of  the 
jear,  9 ;  resolutions,  10 ;  attack  on  Mobile,  10 ;  raid  of 
Gen.  Wilson,  10 ;  militia  of  the  State,  10 ;  reasons  for 
fttrther  opposition,  10 ;  desolation  in  the  State,  10 ;  Wil- 
son^s  raid,  11 ;  proclamation  of  President  Johnson,  11 ; 
do.  relative  to  Alabama,  11;  Parsons  appointed  Pro- 
visional Governor,  11 ;  duties,  12 ;  losses  of  the  State, 
12 ;  proclamation  of  Gov.  PArsons,  12 ;  how  received,  18 ; 
State  Convention  assembles,  18 ;  organized,  IS ;  action 
relative  to  the  election  of  State  ofiScers  and  members 
of  Congress,  14 ;  ordinance  relative  to  the  institution  of 
slavery,  14;  debate  in  the  Convention,  14;  ordinance 
relative  to  acts  of  the  State  Legishiture,  16 ;  debate  on 
important  points,  15;  condition  of  the  finances  of  the 
State,  16;  ordinance  of  secession,  16;  majority  and  mi- 
nority reports  of  the  committee  on,  16;  debate,  16, 17; 
ita  repeal,  17;  other  ordinances  adopted,  17;  the  war 
debt  declared  void,  17;  adjournment  of  the  Convention, 
17 ;  State  officers  elected,  17 ;  Legishiture  convenes,  17 ; 
message  of  Gov.  Parsons,  17;  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention,  18;  destitution,  18;  State  debt, IS;  battle- 
flags,  18;  State  officers  chosen  by  the  Leg^latnre,  18; 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  adopted,  IS; 
other  acts  of  the  Legislature  relative  to  firecdmen,  19 ; 
Inauguration  of  Gov.  Patton,  19 ;  his  address,  19 ;  losses 
of  the  State  hy  the  war,  19 ;  emancipation,  19 ;  despatch 


from  Washington  relieving  the  Provisional  Go\*or»r,  19; 
do.  to  Gov.  Patton,  20;  freedmen  Convention  in  August, 
20;  da  In  November,  20;  difficulty  between  Bishop 
Wilmer  and  the  mUitory  authorities,  20, 21. 

AI.LEK,  Philip.— Birth,  21 ;  career,  21 ;  death,  21. 

America,— ClOM  of  the  war  in  the  United  States,  21 ;  recon- 
struction, 21 ;  emancipation,  21 ;  British  Ameriean  Con- 
federation, 21 ;  war  in  Mexico,  21 ;  Juarez,  his  term  of 
office,  22 ;  Dominicons,  success  of,  22 ;  Jamaica,  disturb- 
ances in,  22;  difficulties  bet^jreen  Spain  and  Peru,  2*2; 
da  with  Chili,  22;  insurrection  in  Uruguay,  22;  Para- 
guay declares  war,  22 ;  Brazil,  war  with  Paraguay,  22 ; 
Congress  of  South  American  States,  22 ;  allljnco  formed 
22. 

Anglican  Church£3.St&tUi\cs  of,  in  United  States  23  v  tri- 
ennial Convention,  24;  question  of  reunion  with  South- 
ern dioceses,  24;  bishops  from  the  South  {resent,  24; 
admission  o(^  24;  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  25; 
resolution  for  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  25 ;  vote  on,  25 ; 
lost,  25;  division  of  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  25; 
number  of  bishops  Increased,  25 ;  Southern  General 
Council,  25;  proceedings,  25;  Board  of  Missions,  25, 
reports  from  Mexico,  25 ;  mission  to  West  Africa,  26 , 
Church  of  Enghmd,  26;  Bishop  Colenso,  26;  Order  of 
St  Benedict,  26 ;  efforts  for  a  closer  union  of  the  English 
and  Bussian  Churches,  26 ;  proceedings,  20;  views  of  Dr. 
Pusey,  27;  colonial  bishoprics,  27. 

AnhalL—A  duchy  in  Germany,  27;  area,  27;  population, 
27;  divisions,  27;  receipts  and  expend!  ttiroa,  27;  debt, 
27. 

Argentine  Republic. — Government,  27;  constitution,  27; 
area,  27;  provinces,  27;  inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
27;  immigrants,  27;  receipts  and  expenses,  27;  array 
and  navy,  27;  invasion  of  Corricntes,  27;  war,  27;  alli- 
ance with  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  27;  results,  2S. 

.^iUin«a«.— Beorganization  of  the  State,  28;  Legishiture, 
28;  State  Convention,  28;  acts  of  the  Lef^islature,  28; 
disfhmchising  act,  28;  restoration  of  order,  2tj;  members 
of  Congress  chosen,  28;  despatch  of  President  Johnson, 
28;  number  of  slaves  formerly  in  the  State,  29 ;  aid  ren- 
dered by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  29 ;  destitution  of  the 
people,  29. 

Army,  Oon/ederaie.—jyccWne  of  the  numbers,  29;  final  sur- 
render, 29;  see  Army  Operations, 

Army  qf  the  United  i5/a^«s.— Available  force  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  80;  the  draft,  80;  additional  acts  of 
Congress,  80;  proclamation  of  the  President,  80;  opin- 
ion of  the  Attorney-General,  8i^-  strength  of  the  force 
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la  May,  80;  result  of  the  December  oaU,  80 ;  pejmezit 
of  bonntleii,  81;  aggregate  quotas  charged  against  the 
scTeral  States,  81 ;  number  of  troops  flimished  by  States, 
81 ;  do.  under  dilTerent  calls,  81 ;  rednlistmeBts,  81 ;  col- 
ored troops,  83;  number  In  the  serrice,  82;  applicants 
for  commissions  In  these  organizations,  82 ;  order  sus- 
pending drafting  and  recruiting,  82;  order  reducing  ex- 
penses, 82;  proceedings,  88;  rapidity  of  disbanding  the 
army,  83;  subsequent  organization  of  the  army,  84; 
another  project,  84 ;  forces  in  the  serrico  at  the  dose  of 
the  your,  84;  operations  of  the  Paymaster^  Departmenti 
85;  disbursements,  85;  Iossm,  85;  operations  of  the 
Quartermaster''s  Bureau,  35 ;  supplies  ftimished  during 
the  year,  85;  cavalry  horses,  85;  record  of  persons 
buried,  85;  hospitals,  85;  sea-coast  defences,  80;  Ord- 
nance Department,  80 ;  signal  corps,  80 ;  officers  re- 
tained In  the  regular  army,  80 ;  da  volunteer  officers,  87. 
Armjf  0/Mra«ofML— Continued  operations  through  the  win- 
ter, 88;  movements  of  Hood,  88;  da  of  Thomas,  88; 
Schofleld  sent  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  88 ;  Thomas  defends 
the  countxy  around  Atlanta,  88 ;  roconnolssance  fh>m 
Eastport  toward  Corinth, 88 ;  captures, 83;  deserters, 88; 
IHod*s  forces  march  across  Georgia  to  oppose  Sher- 
man, 88. 

Ko  Important  movement  by  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac meanwhile,  88;  call  for  troops,  88;  attack  on  the 
Federal  fleet  in  the  Jame^  83 ;  report,  88 ;  marching  or" 
ders  Issued  to  the  army  before  Petersburg,  88;  move- 
ment by  the  left,  89;  cavalry  reach  Dinwiddle,  88 ;  the 
enemy  driven  beyond  Hatcher's  Bun,  89 ;  rally  of  the 
enemy,  89 ;  contest  which  ensued,  40 ;  Lee*8  report,  40; 
lossesi  40 ;  the  advantage  finally  gained,  40. 

Small  expeditions  In  the  Shenandoah  valley,  40 ;  cap- 
ture of  Ctons.  Crook  and  Kelly,  41. 

The  present  field  of  decisive  operations,  41 ;  three 
States,  41 ;  Sherman  begins  his  march  through  the  Caro- 
linaa,  41 ;  movements  of  Oen.  Hatch  against  the  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah  Ballroad,  41 ;  movements  of  Gen.  Slo- 
com,  41 ;  Sherman^  Instructions  to  officers,  41 ;  advance 
of  his  army,  48 ;  opposition  of  Wheeler,  43 ;  his  letter  to 
Howard,  48 ;  reply  of  Sherman,  44 ;  retreat  of  the  ene- 
my, 44;  movement  on  Orangeburg,  44;  Edisto  crossed, 
44;  march  upon  Columbia,  S.  C,  44;  bridge  opposite 
Columbia  reached,  45 ;  Columbia  surrenders,  45;  report 
of  Sherman,  45 ;  burning  of  cotton  by  Hampton,  45 ; 
burning  of  the  dty,  45 ;  troops  which  first  entered  the 
dty,  40;  consequences  of  Sherman^s  movements,  40; 
Hardee  evacuates  Charleston,  40 ;  movement  of  Gen. 
Hatch,  40 ;  surrender  of  the  city,  40 ;  report,  40 ;  proper- 
ty captured,  40;  report  on  the  first  entrance  to  the  dty, 
47;  movements  of  Hardee,  47;  Sherman  continues  his 
march,  48;  Winnsboro'  occupied,  48 ;  Bocky  Mount,  48 ; 
feint  against  Charlotte,  48;  destruction  of  the  railroad, 
43 ;  Sherman's  letter  to  Hampton,  48 ;  Hampton's  reply, 
48 ;  repulse  of  Ospt  Duncan,  49 ;  Cheraw,  49 ;  Chester- 
field occupied,  49 ;  property  captured,  49 ;  Fayettevillc, 
N.  C,  49 ;  march  upon,  49 ;  Its  occupation,  49 ;  retreat 
of  Hardee,  49;  report  of  Sherman  on  his  position,  49; 
concentration  of  Confederate  forces  under  Johnston,  49 ; 
messengers  of  Sherman,  50 ;  success,  50 ;  movements  of 
Schofleld,  60 ;  advance  upon  Wilmington,  50 ;  retreat  of 
the  enemy,  50 ;  occupation  of  the  dty,  51 ;  Schofleld 
operates  firom  Kowbem  against  Goldsboro',  51 ;  Its  cap- 
ture, 51 ;  ,ftirther  advance  of  Sherman,  51 ;  movements 
of  Howard,  51 ;  da  of  Kilpatrick,  51 ;  da  of  Slocum, 
61 ;  position  of  Hardee,  62 ;  attack,  62 ;  Averysboro',  52 ; 
advance  of  Slocum,  62;  statement  of  Sherman,  62;  or- 
ders to  Schofleld,  52;  attack  by  Johnston,  58;  loss  at 
Bentonsvnie,  68;  Sherman  reaches  Goldsboru',  68;  his 
rlaos,58w 


Grants  preparations  fSor  final  conflict,  GB;  moroneot 
of  Sheridan  to  join  Grant,  64;  advance  up  the  Sheaaii* 
doah,  54;  Staunton  occupied,  54;  eseape  of  Early,  54; 
expedition  to  Scottsville,54;  burning  of  bridges,  54;  4»- 
structlon  of  the  canal,  55;  Sheridan  arrives  at  Oty 
Point,  55;  takes  a  position  on  the  left  of  Gtant'a  army, 
5& 

The  line  of  Grant's  army,  65;  attack  by  the  enemy  on 
Fort  Steadman,  55;  repulse,  55;  losa,  55;  Meads^  eosi- 
gratulatory  order,  65;  Indlcationsof  the  weakness  of  Lee, 
60 ;  mardiing  orders  given  to  the  army,  50;  moveBient 
of  the  cavalry,  50;  do.  of  the  infhntry,  50;  csniioBada  az 
Petersburg,  50;  operations  beyond  Hatdier's  Bern,  66; 
repulse  of  Warren's  division,  68 ;  reenfbrced  and  the 
ground  recovered,  58;  battle  of  Five  Forka,  50 ;  repulse 
of  the  enemy,  59 ;  report  of  President  Lincoln,  00 ;  Lee 
ocders  the  evacuation  of  Petersburg  and  Btdmiond,  00 ; 
surrender  of  Petersburg,  00;  occupation  of  Bldunond, 
00;  fire,  00;  military  governor  ^^Minted,  01;  orden, 
01 ;  first  entrance  of  the  army  Into  the  dty,  01, 61;  ftir- 
ther  operations  against  Gen.  Lee's  army,  02 ;  letters  e^- 
tured,  02;  the  pursuit  urged,  08;  corre^Modenoe  be- 
tween Grant  and  Lee,  04;  surrender  of  Lee^  army,  04; 
paroles  <^  the  officers  and  men,  05;  numbers  surrea- 
dered,  05 ;  salutes  ordered  by  the  War  Department,  0&. 

Stoneman's  march  tmrn  East  Tenneasee  to  Horth 
Carolina,  00:  destruction,  00;  Sherman  advances  flrom 
Goldsboro*,  00;  hears  the  news  of  Lee's  eurrendar,  00; 
hurries  forward  against  Johnston,  00 ;  letter  from  John- 
ston, 00;  Sherman^s  reply,  07 ;  Interview  between  Bher^ 
man  and  Johnston,  07 ;  Sherman*S  report,  07;  terms  of 
surrender  agreed  upon,  08 ;  r^ected  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, 08;  reasons,  08;  Sherman^  report  of  Ms  proceed- 
ings, 08 ;  correspondence  with  Johnston,  09,  TO ;  surreo- 
der  of  Johnston,  70 ;  &reweU  to  his  anny,  TQl 

Expedition  of  Wilson  Into  Alabama,  Tl ;  battle  at 
riantersville,  71 ;  Wilson  moves  eastward,  71 ;  captnrea 
Selma,  71 ;  Montgomery,  71 ;  and  Macon,  Ga^  71 ;  his  re 
port,  71. 

Movements  against  Mobile  by  the  army  and  navy,  71 ; 
capture  of  Spanish  Fort,  72;  retreat  of  l^ylor,  72;  ad- 
vance of  Steele  fh)ra  Pensacola,  72;  occupotSoo  of  Mo- 
bile, 72;  surrender  of  Taylor's  anny,  T2;  surrender  of 
naval  vessels  and  officers,  78. 

Order  of  Kirby  Smith  In  Texas,  78;  the  last  battle  of 
the  wnr,  78 ;  surrender  of  Kirby  Smith's  army,  78L 

Military  occupation  of  the  Insurrectionary  States  by 
the  Federal  fbrcos  complete,  74;  review  of  Grants  and 
Sherman's  armies  at  Washington,  74;  disbandment,  74; 
Sherman's  ferewell  to  his  army,  74 ;  Grant's  farewell  to 
the  armies,  75;  Presidential  order  relative  to  eommerdal 
intercourse,  75;  prisoners  of  war,  75;  disbandment  of 
sanitary  and  Union  organizations,  70 ;  destruction  of  the 
gunboat  Webb,  70 ;  retreat  of  Mr.  Davis,  77 ;  his  procla- 
mation, 77;  capture  and  imprisonment,  77;  numben 
surrendered  In  the  Southern  armies,  77 ;  Federal  fond 
In  the  field,  77 ;  how  distributed,  78 ;  suspension  of  draft- 
ing, 78;  progress  In  mustering  out  troops,  78;  rapidity, 
79 ;  military  organization  adopted,  79 ;  departments  snd 
sub-departments,  80 ;  list  of  battles  and  skirmishes  of 
the  war,  81-84;  difficulty  of  knowing  tho  number 
killed  and  wounded,  84;  organization  of  the  War  De- 
partment, 85;  general  officers  of  the  regular  army,  S5; 
da  of  the  volunteer  army  on  January  1,  1S05,  80-89; 
organization  of  the  Kavy  Department,  90;  rear«d- 
mlrals  8f  the  navy,  90;  Ust  of  conunodca-tt  In  the 
navy,  90, 91. 
Ashley,  J  Ames  M.— Bepresentati  ve  firom  Ohio,  905 ;  on  recon- 
sidering the  TOte  on  the  Joint  resolution  amendli^  th« 
Constitution,  200;  on  reconstruction,  840»  SS5-867. 
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^Uto.— Most  important  eTents  in  186(S,  01 ;  i>rogre88  of  Ens* 
sla,  91 ;  China,  insnirootion  in,  91;  British,  with  Bhou- 
taa,  91 ;  AfTishanistan,  91 ;  adyanco  of  dylUzation,  9t 

Agtronontieal  Phenomentu—Th^  field  of  practical  astron- 
omy enlarged,  91 ;  general  yiev,  98 ;  measurement  of 
area  of  parallel  and  of  meridian,  98;  parallax  and  dis- 
tance of  the  Sim  and  moon,  98 ;  preparation  for  obsery- 
In^e  tiunsit  of  Yenna  in  1882, 98 ;  Asteroids^  94 ;  Sat- 
urn, 95;  eateUitea,  90;  the  planetary  system,  96 ;  comets, 
97;  Sonthem  eeleatial  hemisphere,  97;  parallax  of  mi- 
nute stars,  97 ;  Herschers  catalogue  of  nebulte,  etc.,  98 ; 
nebuba,  98 ;  as^nomical  works  and  memoirs,  99. 

jiAnoquAere.— Auroras,  100;  questiott  of  the  height  of  the 
atmosphere,  100, 101 ;  temperature,  102 ;  relations  of  air 
to  chemical  oom])osition,  108. 

^tM/r<a^— Emperor,  108;  area,  108;  population,  108;  debt, 
108;  army,  108;  nayy,108;  oommeroe,108;  ParUament, 
108;  Speech  of  the  Emperor,  108;  Cabinet,  108;  change 
of  the  f^mdamental  law,  104 ;  rescript  of  the  Emperor, 
104;  how  rccelyed,  104;  relations  with  Hungary,  104; 
release  of  the  Poles,  105;  action  relatiye  to  Schleswig- 
Holstoin,  105 ;  committee  on  the  public  debt,  105 ;  de- 
cree relatiye  to  the  press,  lOOi 


i2a<£en.~A  duchy  of  Germany,  105;  regent,  105;  heir  appa- 
rent, 105;  Legislature,  106;  area,  109;  religious  dtris- 
ion8,106b 

.ficrp^Mfc— Numbers  in  the  seyeral  States,  106;  other  denom- 
inations of  Baptists,  106;  annlyersarles,  106;  Southern 
societies,  106 ;  unanimous  in  continuing  their  separation 
firom  the  North,  106;  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky, 
106;  negro  churches  South  unite  with  the  North,  106, 
107 ;  Swedish  mission,  107 ;  do.  to  Haytl,  107 ;  churches 
in  England  and  Wales,  107;  in  Europe,  107;  Burraah, 
107. 

Banks  qftke  United,  StaUa^-^jnoptliA  of  the  condition  of 
the  National  Banks  at  each  quarter  of  1865^  107 ;  details 
of  their  condition  on  January  1, 1866, 108, 109 ;  State  and 
National  Banks  in  each  State,  110 ;  national  banking  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States,  110 ;  number  of  banks  In 
cities,  110 ;  banks  by  States,  111 ;  banks  of  Canada,  111. 

Barometer, — Uses,  112 ;  correction  for  temperature  in  the 
measurement  of  heights,  112 ;  obseryations  In  the  Arctic 
region,  112 ;  the  earth^s  rotation  and  the  sun^s  distance, 
1 18 ;  atrial  tides,  1 14 ;  principal  causes  of  barometric  fluo- 
tuattons,  115 ;  a  new  water  barometer,  115 ;  self-register- 
ing barometers,  116;  Hough^s  typo-borograph,  116. 

Baxth,  Hxikbior:— Birth,  118;  pursuits,  US;  character, 
118;  death,  11& 

Bavaria.— Tht  reigning  soyerelgn,  119;  constitution,  119; 
Legislature,  119 ;  area  of  the  kingdom,  119 ;  population, 
119 ;  public  debt,  119 ;  army,  119. 

^^vm.— King  and  heir  apparent,  119 ;  council  of  minis- 
ters, 119 ;  area  and  population,  119 ;  inhabitants  in  large 
dUes,  119;  budget,  119;  public  debt,  119;  army,  119; 
imports  and  exports,  119 ;  moyements  of  shipping,  119 ; 
number  and  tonnage  of  ships,  119 ;  accession  of  Leopold 
IL,  119 ;  inaugural  address,  119 ;  royal  dyil  list,  120. 

Bklghtk,  Lbopold  Gbobgxb  CaairiEax  Fniniuo,  Kmo  or. 
—Birth,  120;  military  senrices,  120;  marriages,  120; 
death,  120. 

Behtox,  Thomas  H.— Nominated  for  Goyemor  of  Iowa,  440. 

Buso,  Geobos.— Bepreeentatiye  from  Ohio,  205;  on  recon- 
sidering the  yote  on  the  constitutional  amendment,  203. 

A>;<i>ia.— President,  120;  area  and  population,  120;  army, 
121 ;  finances,  121 ;  moyements  of  shipping,  121 ;  num- 
ber and  tonnage  of  ships,  121 ;  reyolutionaiy  moyements, 
121;  ezplcrotlons,  882L 


BowMAK,  Alexandxb  H.— Birth,  121;  military  seryices, 
121;  deaUi,121. 

Bbajiusttb,  Goy.  Tuov as  £.~Proclamation  to  the  officers 
of  election,  404. 

^a»£2.— Emperor  and  heiress  apparent,  121 ;  General  Legis- 
latiye  Assembly,  121 ;  ministerial  departments,  121 ; 
American  ministei^  121 ;  area  and  population,  122 ; 
budget,  122 ;  army  and  nayy,  122 ;  exports  and  imports, 
122;  moyement  of  shipping,  122;  wars  with  XJmgoay 
and  Paraguay,  122 ;  immigration  of  Southerners,  122 ; 
explorations,  880, 881. 

Bremen. — Goyemment,  122 ;  area  and  population,  122;  rero- 
nue,  122;  army,  122;  moyement  of  shipping,  122;  ex- 
ports and  imports,  122. 

BiWMxn,  Fbbdbkixa.— Birth,  122 ;  education,  122 ;  works, 
122;  yisit  to  America,  122;  yisits  to  Englond  and  the 
south  of  Europe,  128 ;  death,  128. 

BHtUh  north  America.— Qoyemot-QenenX  and  aides-de- 
camp^ 128;  Canadian  cabinet,  128;  Lleutenant-Goyemors 
of  Noya  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  128;  raids,  128,  124;  codification  of 
statutes  of  Lower  Canada,  128 ;  Federal  union,  128-126 ; 
Attorney-General  Hacdonald  on  Federal  union,  124; 
delegation  to  England,  126;  letters  of  Edward  Cardwdl 
to  the  Goyemor-General  and  to  the  Lieutenant-Goyemor 
of  New  Brunswick,  125,  126;  Sir  Narcisse  F.  Belleau 
succeeds  Shr  £.  P.  Taeh6  as  Canadian  Premier,  126; 
*^  Confederate  Coundl  of  Trade,"  126;  trade  commission- 
ers, 126 ;  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  127 ;  foreign  com- 
merce, 127 ;  internal  improyements,  127 ;  Bod  Elyer  set- 
tiement,  127 ;  St  Albans  raidera,  127, 128 ;  escape  of  Bur- 
ley,  128;  death  of  President  Lincoln,  128;  militia  moye- 
ments, 128 ;  camp  of  military  instruction,  123 ;  number 
of  yolunteera  and  militiamen,  128;  seat  of  Goyemmeut 
remoyed  to  Ottawa,  128;  Canadian  public  debt  and 
flnaoces,  128;  canal  tdls,  129;  redprocity  treaty,  129; 
remarks  of  Mr.  Gait,  129 ;  trade  of  the  maritime  prov- 
inces, 129;  internal  trade,  180;  ccmfedoration  in  Nora 
Scotia,  180 ;  Sir  W.  F.  Williams  succeeds  Sir  B.  G.  Mac- 
donndl  as  Goyemor  of  Noya  Scotia,  180;  confederation 
in  New  Brunswick,  ISO ;  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
the  British  proyinces  and  other  countries  in  1864, 181 ; 
tonnage  entered  fr*om  British  proyinces  and  other  coun- 
tries in  1868-'64, 181 ;  Canadian  exports  and  imports  in 
1864-^65, 181 ;  tonnage  of  British  and  foreign  yessels  en- 
tered and  deared,  131;  table  of  imports  fh>m  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries,  181 ;  ta- 
ble of  exports,  182 ;  table  showing  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports, reyenuo,  and  expenditure,  population,  etc.,  of  the 
maritime  proyinces,  182 ;  explorations,  879. 

Bnoufin,  Jomr.— Birth,  182 ;  political  career,  182 ;  deatii,  182. 

BaowNXLX,  TnoaiAS  Chvsoh.— Birth,  188;  labors,  188; 
death,  188. 

JI^MimoicI:;— Beigning  soyerelgn,  188 ;  area  and  population, 
188;  religious  statistics,  188;  Legislatiye  chamber,  188; 
budget,  188;  debt,  188;  army,  188. 

BusmED,  Judge.~Opinions  in  the  case  of  Thomas  CL  A. 
Dexter,  417-420. 


CktliforfUa,—Axea^  and  estimated  population,  184;  climate, 
184;  soil,  184;  grain  crops,  184;  root  crop(  184;  stock- 
raising,  184;  forest  trees,  184;  firuits,  184;  number  of 
yines  in  1864-'6^  184 ;  prices  of  fruits,  184 ;  tobacco,  rice, 
and  silkworms,  185;  imcertainty  of  land  tities,  185; 
Board  of  Agriculture,  185 ;  gold,  qulcksilyer,  and  copper 
mining,  185;  asphaltnm  and  petroleum,  185;  eruption 
of  Mount  Hood,  185;  earthquakes,  185;  statistics  of  pub> 
3c  schools,  185 ;  Normal  School,  185 ;  colleges,  18&*  Be* 
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form  8obooI,lS5;  Indnstrbl  Bcbool,  IM;  Stoto  Priaoo, 
186;  LegiBlature,  186;  Constltntknud  amendment  nti- 
fled,  186 ;  rtoU  occasioned  bj  the  newt  of  FMtldent  Lin- 
coln's dostb,  186;  newspaper  offices  sacked,  186;  explo- 
rations, 879. 

Cajsson,  "Wiluam.— Birth,  186;  political  career,  186;  death, 
186. 

Cakdwkll,  Eowabd.— Correspondence  with  Got.  Eyre  In 
relation  to  the  Insorrectlon  In  Jamaica,  4AM6B. 

Catron,  JoHX.— Birth,  186;  legal  and  political  career,  187; 
death,  187. 

CattU  Pto^tM.— Origin,  187;  ancient  raTa«e^  187;  in  the 
ninth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  oentnries,187;  Iktallty 
in  Eorope  in  the  eighteenth  centorj,  188 ;  permanent  on 
the  steppes  of  ^la,  188;  comparatlre  mortalltj  in 
western  £arop^  188 ;  descriptions  of  the  disease,  189 ; 
highly  oontagloa^  189 ;  resolts  of  experiments  with  In- 
ocnhitlon,  189,  140;  first  appearance  In  England,  140; 
probably  imported  fh>m  Hungary  throogh  Holland,  140 ; 
raTages  In  London,  140;  orders  in  coondl,  140;  royal 
commission,  140 ;  action  of  the  commissioners,  141 ; 
methods  of  disinfection  of  premises,  141 ;  improvements 
in  stables  and  cattle-sheds,  141 ;  transportation  to  mar-  * 
kot,  142;  nomber  of  cases  in  England,  143;  estimated 
nombcr  and  ralae  of  cattle  in  the  United  Kingdom,  142; 
sheep,  goats,  and  swine  affected,  142;  homosopathlo 
remedies  inelfoctnal,  142 ;  importation  of  cattle  into  the 
United  States  prohibited,  142. 

Central  ^m«rioa.— Goatemahi :  president  and  ministry,  142 ; 
area  and  popolation,  142;  capital,  142;  flnanooa,  142; 
army,  142;  Imports  and  exports,  142.  San  Salvador: 
pref4dent  and  ministers,  142 ;  area  and  population,  142 ; 
capital,  142 ;  finance^  142 ;  army,  142 ;  imports  and  ex- 
ports, 142.  Honduras:  president  and  ministers,  143; 
area  and  population,  142;  capital,  142;  GoTemment  re- 
ceipts, 142.  Nicaragua :  president  and  mlnlster^  142 ; 
area  and  population,  142;  finances,  142;  capital,  142. 
Costa  Bloa:  president  and  ministers,  148;  area  and 
population,  148 ;  capital,  148 ;  goremment  receipts,  148; 
revolutionary  movement  of  Gen.  Barrios,  148 ;  death  of 
Barrios,  143 ;  death  of  Bafkel  Carrera,  148 ;  explorations, 
880. 

Chavvlxb.  Zacham ah.— Senator  from  Michigan,  20fi;  offers 
resolution  relative  to  ships  destroyed,  206. 

Chabk,  Salmon  P.— Letter  to  negroes  in  Now  Orleans,  515 ; 
Speech  at  Charleston,  &  C.  760. 

<7%em<«fry.— Elements,  148 ;  allotroplc  State^  148, 144 ;  allo- 
troplo  conditions  ot  iron,  148;  allotroplc  sllicium  and 
carbon  in  oast-iron,  148 ;  an  application  of  plastic  sul- 
phur, 144;  compounds,  144-146;  solubility  of  gold  in 
acids,  144;  new  nitrogen  compounds,  144;  new  com- 
pounds, apparently  allied  to  ammonia,  144;  solution  of 
metallic  oxides  in  ftised  caustic  alkalies,  144 ;  properties 
of  liquefied  carbonic  acid,  144;  properties  of  liquefied 
hydrochloric  add  gas,  146;  synthesis  of  oi^anlo  com- 
pounds, 145 ;  acetic  and  caprolc  adds,  146 ;  substitutions 
among  alcohol  radicals,  in  their  compounds,  146;  phys- 
ico-chemical phenomena  and  principles,  146-148;  per- 
meability of  heated  metab  to  gases,  146 ;  dissociation 
of  elements  of  compound  bodies  by  heat,  146;  crystal- 
logenlo  force,  147 ;  beauti/td  arborizations,  147 ;  min- 
eral arborizations  in  solutions  of  alkaline  silicate^  148; 
efflorescence  of  crystals,  148 ;  theoretical  chemistry,  148- 
150 ;  satnrabUlty  as  distinct  from  equivalency,  14S ;  me- 
chanical energy  of  diemlcal  action,  149 ;  constitution  of 
anmionlum  amalgam,  150;  applications  of  chemistry, 
150-150 ;  processes  for  obtaining  oxygen,  150,  151 ;  ex- 
tracting iodine,  151 ;  nitrogen,  etc,  151 ;  electro-chemi- 
cal separation  of  metalloids,  151 ;  a  very  sensitive  reac- 
tion for  iron,  151 ;  Ozonfs  process  for  ctfbonlc  add,  152 ; 


OzooTs  process  for  white  lead,  168 ;  p«vparatkm  of  pot- 
ash, 162 ;  preparation  of  nitre,  162 ;  preparation  of  ahun, 
102 ;  detection  of  explosive  gases  in  mines,  152, 163;  ap- 
plications of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  158;  extractioD  of 
vegetable  oils  by  means  of  volatile  hydrocarbooa,  15B; 
preparation  of  day  with  glycerine,  for  modelling,  168; 
linoleum  and  its  applicatioDS,  154 ;  aniline  black,  154 ; 
new  solvent  for  aniline  dyes,  154,  105;  revivl^  t^ 
writing  of  old  documents,  150;  Smithsonian  Instltotloa, 
150 ;  recent  publications  and  papers,  155, 156 ;  new  works 
on  chemlstzy,  156. 

CAi^— Pl^dent  and  ministers,  106;  Legidatnre,  106;  am 
and  population,  156;  govermnent  expenditures,  lOt; 
army  and  navy,  156 ;  imports  and  exports,  156 ;  move- 
ments of  shipping,  156 ;  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels, 
106 ;  difficulty  with  Spain,  156-158 ;  causes  of  complaint 
on  the  part  of  Spain,  156 ;  demands  of  Admiral  Fareja, 
157;  reply  of  the  Chilian  minister,  157;  position  of  the 
Chilian  Govnnment,  157 ;  protest  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  against  the  threatened  action  of  Admiral  Fmja. 
157 ;  dedaratlon  of  war,  157 ;  the  Spani^  blockading 
fleet,  158;  blockade  confined  to  six  porta,  168 ;  warlike 
measures  of  Chili,  158 ;  capture  of  the  OovadoDfa  hj  the 
Esmeralda,  158;  capture  of  a  Spanish  lanndi,  156;  sui- 
cide of  Admiral  PareJa,15S;  blockade  confined  to  Val- 
paraiso and  Caldera,  158;  alliance  with  Po^  166;  dis- 
covery of  mines  of  coal  and  gold,  156;  additional 
privileges  granted  to  Frotestants,  150;  explorations, 
882. 

OAimi.— Estimated  population,  159 ;  proposition  of  the  Taip- 
ings  to  the  treaty  powers,  150 ;  evacuation  of  Cbangcbov, 
150 ;  &te  of  Burgevlne,  159 ;  insuirection  in  'Western 
Tartary,  159;  insuxrecUon  of  the  Keln-fd,  159;  Pekla 
thrcotened,  160;  increase  of  piracy,  160;  Prince  Knn* 
degraded,  160 ;  concession  in  fltvor  of  foreign  shipowners, 
160;  treaty  with  Holland,  160;  progress  of  Catholicism. 
160;  number  of  Protestant  missionaries,  160;  postal 
communication  between  Klakhta  and  Tientsin,  160l 

Chol^ra^  ^sioWc— Histray,  160-168;  place  of  origin,  161; 
ravages  in  Asia,  161 ;  at  Jessoro,  161 ;  at  Orenburg  asd 
Astracban,  161;  at  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg^  161;  at 
Mecca  and  Cairo,  161 ;  in  England  in  ISSl-'SS,  161 ;  at  <^e- 
bec  and  Montreal,  162 ;  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  On- 
cinnatl.  New  Orleans,  etc.,  162;  number  of  cases  and 
deaths  in  Great  Britain  and  America  in  1881-^  162 ;  q)o- 
radio  cases,  162;  at  Ejuracheo  and  Teheran  In  1846, 162 ; 
ravages  in  Europe  in  1848, 162;  in  America  in  184S-''49, 
162 ;  in  California,  168 ;  in  the  Crimea  in  1860-'5^  168 ; 
at  Mecca,  in  1865, 168 ;  at  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  16S ; 
checked  at  Constantinople  by  a  great  fixe,  168 ;  in  Italy, 
France,  and  England,  168;  arrival  of  the  Atalanta  with 
cholera  on  board  in  the  lower  bay  of  New  York,  168 ; 
ravages  In  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  168 ;  statistics  of 
cholera,  168;  mortality  in  various  countries,  163;  ronote 
and  proximate  causes,  168, 164 ;  not  contagious,  but  port- 
able, 164;  Dr.  SnowVtheory  of  the  disease,  164;  how 
disseminated,  164 ;  mortality  among  medical  attendants, 
164 ;  virulence  of  cholera  poison  lllustnted,  166 ;  a  rigid 
quarantine  and  thorou^  deanliness  imperative,  166; 
pathology,  165,166;  qrmptoms,165;  eourse,  160;  dura- 
tion, 166;  treatment,  166-169;  Dr.  HamHn^s  mode  of 
treatment  in  Constantinople,  167 ;  modes  of  English  and 
French  physidons,  168;  first  stage  easily  manageable, 
168;  opium,  168;  ii\]ections,  168;  chloroform,  qulnii», 
laudanum,  camphor,  and  calomel,  168;  treatment  by 
mlssionsries  at  Constantinople,  169;  investigations  of 
Dr.  Davles,  169 ;  Dr.  Chapman's  mode  of  treatment,  169 ; 
Ikilure  of  homoeopathy,  169 ;  ioununity  of  the  copper 
mining  region  of  lUo  Tlnto,  169 ;  sulphate  of  copper 
169;  importance  of  sanitary  roeasure^  169 
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OuLSSKDON,  Earl.— Bepl7  to  Mr.  Adams  In  relation  to  the 

Shenandoah,  818-815. 
Cx.KS»NB,  JsBZMiAH.— Birth,   169;    political   carcor,   170; 
works,  170;  death,  169. 

CoBDBM,  KionARD.— Birth,  170;  mannfiictnring  career,  170; 
adTocacjr  of  free  trade,  171 ;  antl-com-law  league,  171 ; 
sent  to  Parliament,  171 ;  large  donation  from  free- 
traders, etc.,  172 ;  odTOCocy  of  Parliamentary-  reform, 
172 ;  opposition  to  the  wars  with  Kusala  and  China,  172 ; 
tour  in  the  United  States,  172;  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Frxmce,  178;  an  earnest  friend  of  the  United 
States.  178;  death,  178. 

Oodi/lcation.—Americsai  Independence,  178;  codiilcatlons 
of  the  civil  law,  178 ;  common  law  never  codified,  178 ; 
attempts  In  New  York,  178;  commissions  appointed, 
174 ;  report  In  1868, 174 ;  aim  of  the  commissioners,  174; 
questions  as  to  the  merits  of  the  code,  175, 176 ;  In  Con- 
ada,176u 

CoFFBOTH,  A.  H. — Beprcscntative  from.  Pennsylvania,  205 ; 
On  civil  prisonor^  289. 

Cogswell,  Mason  Fitch. —Birth,  176;  professional  and 
puhllc  career,  176 ;  death,  176. 

CoLLAMES,  Jacob.— Birth,  176;  legal  and  political  career, 
in;  death,  17T. 

Colombia^  United  *SfafM  </.— President  and  ministry,  177; 
liCglslature,  177;  area  and  population,  l77 ;  capital,  177 ; 
bndget,  177 ;  public  debt,  177 ;  army,  177 ;  Imports  and 
exports,  177 ;  Panama  BoUroad,  177 ;  Internal  troubles, 
177;  presidential  election,  177;  foreign  policy,  177;  clvU 
rights  of  foreign  residents,  177;  protest  of  the  United 
States  minister,  178;  telegraphic  construction,  178. 

Cb^ora^OL— Situation  and  area,  178;  counties  and  capital, 
173;  Territorial  government,  178;  State  organization, 
178;  vote  on  the  Constitution,  178;  vote  on  the  word 
**  white,"  178 ;  Legislature,  179 ;  Executive  and  Adminis- 
trative Deportments,  179 ;  salaries  of  public  officers,  179 ; 
do.  of  Judges,  179 ;  pay  of  members  of  the  Legislature. 
179 ;  banks  of  issue  prohibited,  179 ;  ordinance  adopting 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  179 ;  electlon^ 
179 ;  Executive  Department,  179 ;  Supreme  Court,  179 ; 
application  for  admission  to  the  Union,  180;  action  of 
President  Johnson  and  Congress,  180;  population,  180 ; 
vast  mineral  wealth,  180;  mining  districts,  ISO;  agri- 
cultural Interests,  160;  grasshoppers,  180;  irrigation, 
180 ;  sheep-raising,  180 ;  new  roads,  181. 

Comfnercs.—Yalut  of  domestic  and  foreign  produce  exported 
In  1862-*65, 181 ;  value  of  imports  and  exports  in  1862- 
*6^  181 ;  tonnage  In  1860-'66, 181 ;  value  of  imports  and 
exportA  In  lS49-'65,  181 ;  tonnage  of  districts  of  New 
York,  181;  exports  of  staple  productions  in  1859-'65, 
189 ;  clearances  from  the  port  of  New  York  In  lS52-''65, 
188;  American  and  foreign  shipping  at  New  York  in 
1850-'65, 183 ;  treasure  movement  at  New  York  in  1859- 
*66i,  188;  number  of  arrivals  and  tonnage  of  American 
and  foreign  vessels  at  New  York  from  1821  to  1865, 183 ; 
influence  of  Southern  privateers,  188. 

CKfmmereial  /n^«rc0ur«e.— Provision  of  the  act  of  July  IS, 
1861, 1S4;  licenses  to  trade  on  the  Mississippi,  184;  ap- 
pointment of  agents,  184;  order  of  Gen.  Grant  stopping 
trade  in  Yirglnia,  184;  contracts  affected  by  the  order, 
184 ;  ports  declared  dosed  by  President  Lincoln  on 
April  11th,  184;  restrictions  removed  by  President 
Johnson,  April  29th,  184;  Mr.  McCnlloch^s  trade  regu- 
lations, 185;  Confederate  cruisers  in  neutral  ports,  185; 
instructions  respecting  trade  reguhitions,  185;  President 
Jobnson's  proclamation  raising  the  blockade,  etc,  185 ; 
fkirther  removal  of  trade  restrictions,  186;  proclamation 
respecting  Tennessee,  186 ;  final  proclamation  removing 
oU  restrictions,  186 ;  International  Trade  Convention  at 
Detroit,  186;  proposed  enlargement  of  New  York  ca- 
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nols,  186;  and  of  the  Welland  and  St  Lawrence  Oanalfi, 
187. 

CoNAKT,  Hakkah  O'Bbibn  Chaplxn.— Birth,  187;  works, 
187;  death,  187. 

Oar^federaiion^—^eo  British  North  America, 

Oof\/ederats  Stains.— BreakiTig  into  fragments,  188;  reduc- 
tion of  forces  In  the  field,  188 ;  desertions,  188 ;  finances, 
188;  cotton  unavailable,  188 ;  depreciation  of  paper  money, 
188 ;  value  of  gold  In  currency  at  Blchmond  in  1861-65, 
1S3;  firmness  of  the  Southern  leaders,  188;  letter  of 
Jefferson  Davis  in  relation  to  the  appointment  of  Gen. 
Lee  Commander-in-chlei;  188 ;  advice  of  the  Virginia 
delegation  to  Mr.  Davis,  189 ;  resignation  of  Mr.  Seddon, 
189;  address  of  the  Virginia  delegation,  189;  John  a 
Breckinridge  appointed  Secretary  of  War,  189;  action 
of  the  Congress,  169 ;  measures  for  recruiting  the  ar- 
mies, 1S9 ;  efforts  of  the  press  to  rally  the  military  spirit, 
190 ;  measures  proposed  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
treasury,  190 ;  negotiations  for  peace  discussed,  190 ;  ap- 
pointment of  Peace  Commissioners,  190;  instructions  of 
Mr.  Davis  to  the  Commissioners,  190 ;  effect  of  the  Ml 
of  Fort  Fisher,  190 ;  causes  of  Southern  reverses,  190 ; 
return  of  the  Peace  Commls^oners,  191 ;  meeting  at  the 
AfHcan  church,  191 ;  speech  of  Mr.  Hunter,  191 ;  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Benjamin,  191,  192 ;  proposition  to  arm 
the  negroes,  192 ;  arming  the  negroes  discussed  in  Con- 
gress, 192;  objections  to  the  measure,  192;  Gen.  Lee  ap- 
pointed to  command  all  the  armies,  192 ;  order  of  Gen. 
Lee  of  February  9th,  198 ;  reasons  urged  for  his  appoint- 
ment, 198 ;  order  of  Gen.  Lee  of  February  11th,  appeal- 
ing to  deserters,  193 ;  Gen.  Lee's  views  of  the  future, 
193 ;  calling  of  the  skves  into  the  field  urged  by  Gen. 
Leo,  198 ;  resolution  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  In  rela- 
tion to  arming  the  slaves,  198 ;  bill  passed  by  Congress 
anthorlilng  the  employment  of  negro  troops,  194;  effect 
of  Sherman's  movements,  194 ;  reappointment  of  Gen. 
Johnston,  and  his  order  of  Febmary  25th,  104 ;  financial 
measures,  194;  proposition  to  Impress  cotton  and  to- 
bacco, 194 ;  large  arrears  ^ue  the  army,  194 ;  tax  bill  of 
the  7th  <if  March,  194;  bill  to  raise  coin,  195;  peace 
porty,  195 ;  peace  measures  proposed  by  Vice-President 
Stephens,  195 ;  appeal  of  Congress  to  the  people,  195-198; 
subsistence  of  Lee's  army  cidangered,  198;  appeal  of 
Lee  to  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia,  198;  effect  of  the 
evacuation  of  Richmond  discussed,  198;  concentration 
of  Federal  forces,  198;  last  message  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
198;  new  measures  proposed,  199 ;  committee  report  on 
the  message,  199;  specie  bill  passed,  199;  adjournment 
of  Congress,  199;  confidence  of  the  Confederates  in  the 
defenslbllity  of  Blchmond,  199;  Sheridan  at  City  Point, 
199;  movement  against  the  South  side  Ballroad,  199; 
Grant's  final  operations  at  Petersburg,  199 ;  evacuation 
of  Petersburg  and  Blchmond,  200 ;  General  Lee  at  Ame- 
lia Court  House,  200 ;  dependence  on  foragers,  200 ;  suf- 
ferings for  want  of  food,  200;  scenes  on  the  retreat,  20(1 ; 
retreat  on  Lynchburg,  200 ;  Grant  asks  Lee  to  surrender 
200;  Sheridan  at  Appomattox  Court  House,  201 ;  Gor- 
don repulsed,  201 ;  scenes  at  the  surrender  of  Lee,  201 ; 
noble  bearing  of  General  Grant,  201 ;  lost  words  of  Lea 
to  his  troops,  201 ;  seat  of  government  removed  to  Dan« 
ville,  201 ;  Semmes  Intrusted  with  the  defence,  201 ;  sue* 
cessive  movements  of  Mr.  Davis  and  his  cabinet,  201 ;  de- 
lay at  Charlotte,  202;  negotiations  between  Sherman  and) 
Johnston,  202 ;  filght  of  Mr.  Davis  and  cabinet,  202 ;  de- 
moralization of  the  cavalry  escort,  202;  capture  of  Mr. 
Davis,  202 ;  demoralization  among  the  slaves,  202;  oessv 
Uon  of  hosUllties,  202. 

Ck>nJlscaiion.—St^^B  taken  in  Blchmond,  202 ;  results  of  salcft 
of  property  in  New  Orleans,  202 ;  case  of  Leroy  M.  Wiley;. 
202 ;  proceedings  suspen  ded  in  reoiganlzcd  States,  W^ 
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OmffrtffoUonalUU.^^Ationtl  Ooondl,  SOS;  prominent  del- 
effttee,  208;  States  repreeentod,  SOS;  addi«M  to  Presi- 
dent Johnaon  adopted,  203;  replj  of  the  FTeildent,  208 : 
reeolationi  on  the  state  of  the  oonntry  reported,  208; 
exenrdon  to  **  Forefitthers*  Roek,**  206;  new  declaration 
of  Mth,  208;  resolutions  on  poUtf,  804;  report  on  rais- 
ing monej  for  eTangellxatlon,  204;  Ck>ngregationaI  honse 
in  Boston,  204 ;  report  on  **  The  fearfttl  spread  of  Papacj,** 
904;  general  collection  on  December  17th,  204;  Congre- 
gationaUsm  In  Missouri,  204 ;  in  Maryland,  204;  in  Loui- 
siana, 204;  statistics  of  Ck>ngregatlonaIlam  in  Enrope  and 
the  British  colonies,  204 ;  churches  in  the  London  i>oetaI 
district,  204 ;  Memorial  HaU  fund,  201 

OfngreMt  Cof^«derat6—&et  Cot\ftderaU  Statu. 

(hnffTMit  UniUd  StaU4,-~lMt  of  members,  205;  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  8Sth  oonTcnes,  200 ;  passage  of  a  Joint 
resolution  to  notuy  Canada  of  the  termination  of  the 
reciprocal  treaty,  206;  resolution  relatire  to  ships  de- 
stroyed, 206;  do.  on  the  right  of  Congress  to  prescribe 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Qorcmment,  200L 

In  the  Uoose,  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  TOte  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  abolishing  slarery,  209; 
if  sUvery  is  \rrong,  it  is  our  duty  to  abolish  it,  206; 
what  constitutes  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  ?  206 ;  it  has 
been  decided  two-thirds  of  a  quorum  can  pass  this 
amendment,  206 ;  objected  that  if  all  the  States  save  one 
adopted  it,  then  it  would  not  legally  become  a  part  of 
the  Constitution,  207;  the  supreme  power  of  the  na- 
tional Ooremment  is  vigorously  maintained  throughout 
the  Constitution,  907 ;  how  can  any  man  defend  the  State 
sorereignty  dogmas?  207;  amendment  to  be  submitted, 
207;  we  only  authorize  the  action  of  the  people,  203; 
what  would  be  the  status  of  shvery  if  the  war  should 
end  now?  208;  the  whole  question  would  remain  to  be 
disposed  of^  208;  the  people  have  responded  in  fkvcur  of 
emancipation,  208;  are  the  Southern  States  foreign  pow- 
ers ?  208 ;  if  they  are  not  out  of  the  Union,  then  they  are 
among  the  number  of  the  three-fourths  required,  209 ;  it 
makes  us  assume  the  character  of  aggressors,  209 ;  on 
the  same  grounda  the  other  regulations  of  States  may  be 
interfered  with,  209 ;  it  Is  proposed  by  this  amendment 
that  the  States  in  which  slarery  exists  shall  hsTe  no 
TOte,  210;  the  question  Is  simply  one  of  power,  210;  at- 
tempt to  sweep  away  the  reserved  rights  of  the  State^ 
210 ;  imi»oper  time  to  amend  the  fbndamental  law  of 
the  country,  211 ;  the  right  of  amendment  is  limited  by 
the  Constitution,  211 ;  by  Its  intent  and  spirit  and  its 
foundation  idea,  212;  can  three-fourths  of  the  States 
subvert  the  State  governments  of  one-fourth?  212;  the 
States  do  not  derive  power  fttnn  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, 218;  if  a  convention  of  States  can  take  Jurisdic- 
tion to  protect  property,  they  can  to  destroy,  218;  the 
power  of  onlimited  amendment  is  an  element  of  democ- 
racy, 218;  danger  of  an  amendment  at  this  time,  214; 
arguments  against  the  amendment,  214;  the  lack  of 
power  examined,  216;  every  power  granted  by  the  Con- 
stltntion  is  complete  in  itself;  216;  the  words  of  Wash- 
ington about  "specious  pretexts,^  216 ;  motion  to  recon- 
sider carried,  216;  Joint  resolution  passed,  216;  further 
proceedings,  216, 217. 

In  the  Senate,  a  bill  to  abolish  the  disqualtficsUon  of 
persons  carrying  the  mails  by  reason  of  color,  passed, 
tl7 ;  yeas  and  nay^  217. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  to  grant  f^edom  to  the  fiuni- 
lies  of  colored  soldiers  considered,  217 ;  moved  to  refer 
to  the  Judiciary  committee,  217;  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try have  weaponed  the  hands  of  the  slave,  817 ;  the  na- 
tion needs  defenders,  217;  how  can  Congress  froe  the 
servant  who  is  held  in  servitude  by  the  laws  of  a  State  ? 
tl8 ;  where  is  the  power  under  the  Constitution  to  do 


this?  218;  can  Congress  take  private  property  wtthont 
making  Just  compensation?  218;  what  is  the  object  of 
the  measure?  219;  this  oonsUtutlonal  power  is  doubted 
by  many,  219 ;  we  may  and  probably  shall  have  to  pay 
for  them,  219;  has  the  doctrine  of  military  neoeasi^ 
p>ne  so  tax  that  when  we  are  in  a  state  of  war,  whatever 
Congress  shall  decree  is  constltutionany  decreed!  219; 
Congress  has  the  same  power  to  enftanchlse  the  families 
that  it  has  to  enfranchlso  the  oolored  soldier,  S30;  mo- 
tion to  refer  to  the  Judiciary  committee  lost,  2d0;  parts 
relative  to  the  question,  220 ;  the  power  to  eofkancttise  a 
colored  soldier  has  not  been  shown  yet,  221 ;  if  we  tn& 
the  wives  and  children  of  those  who  are  soldiers  at  pres- 
ent, we  leave  them  more  f^ee  to  fight,  2S1 ;  we  have 
passed  on  our  right  to  conscript  and  enlist  the  slave,  221 ; 
expediency  of  the  measure  obvious,  221 ;  we  have  no 
authority  to  pass  the  resolution,  222;  If  a  slave  becomes 
firee  under  a  power  of  the  Constitution  on  calling  him  to 
the  army,  his  fkmlly  does  not,  222;  reeohition  adopted, 
228.  In  the  House,  the  resolution  oonaldered,  228 ;  these 
measures  not  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
soldiers,  228;  will  strengthen  the  arms  of  the  colored 
soldiers,  224 ;  resolution  passed,  224. 

In  the  House,  a  resolution  relative  to  prisoners  offtred, 
225;  obstacles  to  an  exchange  demanded,  225;  a  long  Ids- 
tory  connected  with  this  subject,  22Q ;  the  reaohitioD  Im- 
plies remissness  on  the  part  of  the  War  Department, 
225;  the  public  sentiment  of  the  country  demands  the 
Information,  226;  resolution  adopted,  22B. 

In  the  Senate,  a  resolution  relative  to  exchange  of 
prisoners,  226;  condition  of  Union  prisoners,  226;  no 
reUllatlon  made,  though  promised,  226 ;  ntem^  S27;  a 
resolution  on  retaliation  considered,  227;  report,  £27; 
condition  of  our  men  will  not  be  nude  better  at  the 
South  by  retaliation,  227 ;  retaliatloo,  in  all  i^s,  a  means 
of  brlpging  savage  foes  to  a  sense  of  their  dnty,  227 ; 
something  in  the  way  of  a  fair  exdtaage,  228 ;  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  contest,  228;  amendment  moved, 
228 ;  we  have  no  precedent  in  our  own  history,  229;  re- 
taliation Is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  war,  229 ;  It  is 
unnecessary  to  argue  this  question,  280 ;  the  barbarities 
committed  on  our  men  at  Andersonville  ars  Indeaeriba- 
ble,  280 ;  it  is  urged  we  can  afford  in  a  milltaiy  point  of 
view  to  leave  our  soldiers,  280 ;  hi^  time  Coagnss 
should  look  Into  the  matter,  281 ;  why  has  not  the  esrtel 
been  carried  out?  281 ;  efforts  of  the  Oppoaftion  to  make 
the  Administration  odious,  282;  retaliation  does  not  ap- 
ply to  a  case  of  antecedent  outrages,  988;  is  It  ezpedloot 
even  if  we  have  the  power?  288 ;  when  is  the  stni^le 
to  end  ?  288;  the  law  of  retaliatkm  has  Umlta,  284;  it  b 
said  if  the  treatment  of  oar  ookred  prisoners  was  Qm 
only  obstacle,  they  ought  to  be  left  in  prison,  .284;  a 
monstrous  pioposltion,  284;  what  Is  the  simple  proposi- 
tion submitted  ?  286;  the  refhsal  of  this  Oov«niment  to 
exchange  has  wrought  up  the  soldiers  of  our  annles  and 
the  people  to  the  prosecution  of  this  war  with  an  anogy 
unknown  to  any  other  people,  286 ;  amendment  agreed 
to,  286;  resolution  adopted,  286. 

In  the  Senate,  a  resolution  as  to  requiring  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  take  an  oath  of  alk- 
gianoe,  286;  debate  on  the  resolution,  287 ;  adopted,  288 ; 
a  bill  requiring  an  oath  of  attotneys  considered,  888; 
passed,  288. 

In  the  House,  a  resolution  relative  to  persons  arrestsd, 
288;  cases  of  persons  In  oonflnement,  288;  one  case  r»- 
quires  the  adoption  of  the  resolutioQ,  239 ;  other  oases, 
289;  propriety  of  the  investigation,  240;  tha  law  not 
violated  nnder  one  d^iortment  of  the  Gorenmient  mora 
than  another,  240 ;  other  reaolutiona,  240. 

In  the  Senate,a  motion  to  strike  oot  the  seotton  of  tfaa 
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ftpproprlftdon  bin  reqnlring  that  no  person  sboold  bo 
tried  by  mlUtaiy  commission  Hrhers  the  ooorts  were 
open,  241 ;  what  business  has  this  proposition  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill?  241;  all  the  machinery  of  civil  and 
criminal  courts  cannot  pnnlsh  one  hundredth  part  of 
the  rebels  North  and  South  who  deserre  to  die,  243 ;  our 
fiithers  fought  in  Tain,242;  but  for  the  strong  arm  of 
power  there  would  be  no  country  to-day,  242 ;  such  acts 
as  this  section  seeks  to  avoid  hare  arrayed  nearly  one- 
half  the  people  against  the  Oovemment,  248 ;  act  of 
jastloe  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  248 ;  his  order,  248 ;  you 
are  setting  an  example  utterly  subversive  of  the  Consti- 
tution, 244;  this  section  proposes  to  liberate  rogues  and 
conspirators  now  confined  in  prison,  244;  rather  than 
allow  this  section  to  pass,  I  would  see  this  appropriadon 
bill  and  all  others  in  perdition,  244;  shall  there  bo  above 
the  Senate  and  House  a  power  to  place  a  man  on  trial  ? 
245;  contrast  the  course  of  the  law  with  the  course 
ad<^ted  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  245;  mo- 
tion to  strike  ont  prevails,  246L 

In  the  House,  a  bill  to  guarantee'  certain  States  a 
republican  form  of  government  considered,  246;  the 
bill,  246-248;  amendments  moved,  243;  general  propo- 
sitions of  tho  Declaration  of  Independence,  248;  the 
Government  was  Instituted  to  secure  the  rights  of  all 
the  citizens,  218 ;  the  demon  of  agitation  will  haunt  us 
if  we  ignore  the  rights  of  these  four  million  negroes,  249 ; 
substitute  offered,  249 ;  amendment  to  the  substitute  of- 
fered, 250;  no  work  more  momentous  than  bringing  the 
States  back  to  the  Union,  250;  features  of  the  bill,  250, 
251 ;  l)istory  of  the  bill,  251,  252;  the  President's  plan 
of  reconstruction,  252 ;  his  views  of  the  bill  of  last  ses- 
sion, 252;  the  President*s  will  undid  the  work  of  his 
friends  in  the  last  Oongress,  258 ;  case  of  Arkansas,  253 ; 
Louisiana,  253 ;  what  does  this  bill  contemplate  and  pro- 
pose? 258;  a  temporary  Provisional  Government  over 
States  in  rebellion,  258;  confirmation  of  emancipation, 
254;  disfranchisement  of  civil  and  military  officers  of  the 
Confederacy,  254 ;  formation  of  new  State  constitutions, 
254;  to  incorporate  certain  conditions,  254 ;  if  the  State 
reAises  these  conditions,  It  Is  to  remain  a  Territory,  254; 
what  is  the  effect  of  all  this  ?  254;  the  blU  Is  one  to  abol- 
ish slavery  and  to  enfhmchlse  the  negroes,  lyid  disfran- 
diise  white  men,  255;  to  change  the  social  and  industrial 
system  of  eleven  States,  255;  where  is  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  do  these  things?  255;  the  same  bill  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  the  last  Ck>ngress,  256;  state  tho 
case  and  predict  results  from  one  course  or  the  other, 
256;  bill  laid  on  the  table,  257;  another  bill  reported, 
257 ;  laid  on  the  table,  257. 

In  the  House,  a  blU  to  forfeit  the  fee  of  insurgent  land- 
holders, 258;  passed,  258. 

In  the  Senate,  a  Joint  resolution  to  exclude  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  certain  States,  258;  amendment  moved  to 
except  Louisiana,  258 ;  a  distinction  between  Virginia 
and  Louisiana,  256 ;  If  we  decide  to  receive  her  vote,  we 
decide  a  State  government  to  be  In  existence  there^  259 ; 
position  of  that  State,  250 ;  none  of  these  States  can  be 
out  of  tho  ITnion,  259 ;  are  the  local  authorities  of  Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana,  and  Arkansas,  now  in  insuirectlon? 
260 ;  Is  it  competent  for  Congress  to  legislate  with  refer- 
ence to  counting  the  electoral  votes  ?  260 ;  havo  we  any 
guide  in  the  Constitution?  260;  it  is  not  silent  on  this 
subject,  260 ;  part  of  wisdom  to  settle  this  question,  261 ; 
this  is  all  wrong,  all  uncalled  for,  261 ;  amendment  pro- 
posed, 262;  has  Congress  any  authority  to  legislate  on 
this  subject?  262;  are  the  votes  of  States  in  rebellion  to 
be  counted  ?  268;  to  restore  the  States  to  their  rights,  is 
It  necessary  to  enact  a  law  that  the  rebellion  was  sup- 
pressed? 268 ;  the  act  of  Congress  and  the  declaration  of 


the  FMsIdent,  264  what  are  the  ihcts  about  these  acts? 
265;  will  we  carry  out  the  arrangement  of  the  President 
or  violate  It?  265;  effect  of  this  Joint  resolution,  266; 
what  is  it  proposed  to  answer  to  the  loyal  minority  of 
Louisiana?  266;  can  any  portion  of  a  State  attempt  to 
goyem  the  whole?  267;  motion  to  postpone,  lost,  268; 
what  is  the  actual  state  of  the  case  in  relation  to  Louisi- 
ana? 263;  the  policy- of  the  President  is  denounced  as  a 
military  usurpation,  268 ;  has  Congress  no  power  to  act 
on  the  question  whether  those  States  should  be  reor- 
ganized or  not?  269;  the  power  of  the  United  States  over 
a  conquered  State  is  the  ordinary  power  of  a  oonqueror 
over  the  conquered,  269;  motion  to  except  Louisiana 
lost,  270;  Joint  resolution  passed,  270 ;  passed  in  the 
House,  271. 

In  the  Senate,  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  In 
reference  to  representation  offered,  271. 

Counting  the  electoral  votes,  271-274 

In  the  Senate,  a  motion  to  refer  the  credentials  of 
Joseph  Segar,  successor  of  L.  J.  Bowden,  of  Virginia, 
deceased,  to  the  Judiciary  oonmilttee,  274;  the  creden- 
tials are  proper  on  their  £BU!e,  274 ;  there  was  no  such  ob- 
jection made  to  the  predecessor,  274;  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee to*  ascertain  if  these  credentials  come  ttam  a 
proper  source,  275 ;  tho  whole  country  needs  to  be  en- 
lightened on  this  question,  275;  its  magnitude  not  ex- 
aggerated, 276;  we  are  a  progressive  people,  276;  duty 
of  the  Senate  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  crodentialSi 
276 ;  state  of  the  question,  277 ;  laid  on  the  table,  278L 

In  the  Senate,  a  Joint  resolution  recognizing  State 
government  of  Louisiana,  278;  amendment  moyed  and 
lost,  278;  whence  does  the  President  derive  the  power 
to  prescribe  the  qualifications  foryoters  in  Louisiana? 
278;  how  was  the  government  formed?  279;  in  what 
respect  Is  it  not  republican  in  form  ?  279 ;  no  act  of 
secession  can  take  a  State  out  of  this  Union,  279 ;  can  the 
Government  thus  interfere  with  the  right  of  snflkvge  in 
a  State?  ^79;  propositions  stated,  280;  an  amendment 
offered  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  280 ;  words  of  the  Fk^^8idont*s 
proclamation,  281 ;  nature  of  the  State  governments,  281 ; 
definition  of  a  State  In  the  Union,  282 ;  how  it  becomes 
out  of  the  Union,  288;  what  the  kwB  of  nations  allow 
the  conqueror,  288 ;  the  Government  must  hold  the  South 
in  the  iron  gripe  of  war,  284 ;  has  it  the  same  rights  of 
conquest  over  a  State  ?  284 ;  it  must  be  final  Judge  how 
long  military  occupation  shall  hist,  284;  the  futs  out  of 
which  this  question  has  arisen,  285;  the  Judiciary  com- 
mittee thought  it  not  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  President 
to  bring  the  States  back,  but  Congress  could  do  it,  285 ; 
objections  to  this  opinion,  285 ;  In  what  way  can  a  State 
come  back  ?  286 ;  quallAcattons  of  electors  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  State,  287 ;  nature  of  the  amendment  pro- 
posed, 287 ;  there  is  a  strife  iiere,  288;  the  question  is, 
What  is  to  be  done  with  four  million  negroes  ?  288;  shall 
one-third  of  this  body  be  permitted  to  delay  an  important 
bill  ?  288 ;  a  stupendous  hoax,  289 ;  prior  orders  taken 
up,  289. 

In  the  Senate,  a  resolution  never  to  recognize  the  Con- 
federate debt  adopted,  289. 

In  the  House,  a  resolution  relatlvo  to  the  sovereign 
capacity  of  the  President  offered,  289 ;  do.  relative  to 
terms  of  negotiation,  290 ;  laid  on  the  table,  290 ;  resolu- 
tion on  ^>portlonment  <^  representation,  290 ;  adopted, 
290;  other  resolutions  oflbred,  291. 

In  the  Senate,  a  call  for  the  proceedings  of  the  reoent 
Peace  Conference,  291,  292. 

In  the  House,  a  bil!  relative  to  ft«edmai's  aflUn  re- 
ported, 292;  it  will  not  accomplish  the  object  desired, 
292;  its  features,  292, 298;  what  it  proposes  to  repeal, 
296;  objections  considered,  294;  ^rtiacts  from  a  eooK 
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nmnleatton  to  tb«  PNddrat,  2M,  2d&;  fbrthor  d«Ut«, 
295 ;  report  agreed  to,  iM;  report  of  committee  of  eon- 
ferenoe  considered  in  the  Senate,  207 ;  debate,  296 ;  adopt- 
ed, 299;  the  bill,  299. 

In  the  Senate,  oath  administered  to  Yice-Pretident 
Johnson,  800;  his  address,  800. 

C^9fifM<^icu<.— Assembling  of  the  Demooratie  Conrentlon, 
801;  resolntiona,  801;  assembling  of  tho  BepnbUcan 
Convention,  801 ;  reeolntions,  801 ;  remit  of  election,  802 ; 
Stato  debt,  802;  ralnation  of  propertj,  802 ;  school  ftmd, 
802;  ^alroad^  802;  banks,  802;  troops  ftaniished,  808; 
Tital  statistics,  808 ;  reeolntion  of  Legislature  on  national 
allkirs,  808;  action  of  the  Legislature  <m  granting  the 
solfrage  to  colored  men,  804 ;  Tote  of  the  State  on  tho 
question,  801 

Ool^l■a^  Jomr.— Senator  from  Oallfomla,  206 ;  on  trials  bj 
mllltarj  commission,  244 ;  on  reconstruction,  263. 

Oantpiratar$,'-See  MilUary  CotngnUHon. 

OoBWXx,  THOMAa.~Birth,  804;  career,  804;  death,  801 

Oo§kt  JSioo.— See  (kntral  America, 

OosTSLLO,  DuDLST.— Birth,  804 ;  pursuits,  804 ;  death,  800i 

OowAtf,  Edoam.— Senator  from  Pennsylranla,  205 ;  on  retal- 
iation, 229;  on  trials  by  milltarj  commission,  245;  on 
the  electoral  Tot«  of  Louisiana,  268-207 ;  >>n  the  admis- 
sion of  a  Senator  from  Yii^nla,  271 

Oox,  bAMVXL  S.— BepresentatlTo  from  Ohio,  205;  on  the 
amendment  to  the  ConsUtntion,  218;  on  th«  exchange 
of  prisoners,  226;  on  oiril  prisoners,  289. 

Obocksb,  Natbax  B.— Birth,  805;  education,  806;  career, 
805;  death,  806. 


Datis,  OABurr.—Benator  from  Kentucky,  206 ;  on  giring 
freedom  to  fkmllies  of  colored  soldiers,  218-221 ;  on  ex- 
change of  prlsoner^  281-284;  on  the  electoral  vote  of 
Louisiana,  266. 

Datib,  HsirmT  W.— Bepresentatire  from  Maryland,  206 ; 
offers  a  resolution  on  foreign  aflUrs,  206;*  on  dril  pris- 
oners, 288-240;  on  reconstruction,  256 ;  birth,  806;  legal 
and  polIUcal  career,  806 ;  death,  806l 

Datd,  JzmssoK.— Bepl/  to  the  Yirgtnia  Legislature  tn  ro- 
latlon  to  the  appointment  of  Qcn.  Lee  as  Commander-ln- 
chlei;  188;  memorial  of  the  Georgia  Conyentlon  for  the 
release  of;  897;  messsge  to  the  Congress  at  BIchmond, 
March  18, 1866, 717 ;  petition  in  his  fkror  lh>m  the  ladies 
of  Abberille  District,  8.  C,  766 ;  proclamation  offering  a 
reward  fur  the  apprehension  of;  802 ;  resolution  of  the 
Ylrglnla  Legislature  praying  his  release,  818. 

Datis,  Thomas  T.— BepresentatlYo  fh>m  New  York,  205;  on 
the  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  210. 

Dawxs,  HxintT  L.— Bepresentatlye  from  Massachusetts,  205; 
on  reconstruction,  250^ 

Dblahovt,  William  Hbathootb.— Birth,  806:  education, 
806 ;  labor^  806 ;  visits  to  England,  806;  death,  806. 

J>4kwar6,—ATttk  and  population,  806;  financial  resources, 
806;  national  banking  system  authorized,  807;  lotemal 
improTements,  807;  slavery  abolished,  807. 

Defunark.—Kiag  and  heir  apparent,  807;  reduced  area  and 
population,  807;  dominions,  807;  inhabitants  In  large 
cities,  807 ;  statistics  of  churches,  807;  debt  and  finances, 
807 ;  army  and  navy,  807. 

/>to^tr«<«.-.ntlllxaUon  of  brine,  807 ;  Mr.  Wbitelaw's  mode 
of  f^reshenlng  salt  meats,  807 ;  Dr.  Morgan's  mode  of  pre- 
serving the  flesh  of  animals,  808;  detection  of  vegcUblo 
poisons,  808b 

DotAK,  BraoK.— Birth,  806;  education,  808;  acquirements, 
808;  career, 809;  death, 809. 

DiplomaUo  Oorre^p<mdeno€^  s<a— Becognltion  of  tho  end 
of  th«warl^£aiiBussell,809;  Secretary  Seward's  letter 


to  Sir  F.  W.  H.  Bruce,  809,  810;  his  note  to  Secietaiy 
Welles,  810;  the  chiiaer  Shenandoah,  810;  letter  of  Mc 
Adams  to  Eari  Bussell  tn  reladon  to  the  Shenandoah, 
811-818;  deUvered  up  to  the  United  States  CodsoI  at 
Liverpool,  818;  Earl  Clarendon's  reply  to  Mr.  Adama, 
818-815;  second  letter  of  Mr.  Adams,  rofenvd  to  as  ai 
answer  to  Earl  Clarend<m,  815-819 ;  Southem  emigratios 
to  Mexico,  819 ;  Mexican  complicity  with  the  rebels  880 ; 
Dr.  Gwin's  schemes,  820;  Uie  Frmch  occupation,  830^ 
821;  non-recognition  of  Maximilian,  821  j  the  Qiarlefl 
Windsor  extradition  case,  822;  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Smith  tn  relation  to  the  St.  Albans  Iaider^  822, 8S& 

DoouTTLK,  Jamxs  B.— Senator  tcom  Wisconsin,  205;  4ai  re- 
construction, 268, 269. 

DnATTOir,  Pkbotval.— Birth,  828 ;  naval  services,  824 ;  desdi, 
821 

DuAHX,  William  J.— Birth,  824 ;  career,  824 ;  death,  831 

Dvptir,  Ain>BK  Masix  Jxan  jAoquna.— Birth,  824 ;  legal  and 
political  career,  821;  death,  821 

Dir  Poirr,  Samiixl  FKAiici8.~BIrth,  825 ;  naval  8ervioea,8S3 ; 
death,  826. 


Eastlakk,  Sib  Ghablxs  Lock.— Birth,  826;  pictures  anc 
works,826;  death,  826. 

Seuador. — ^Ministerial  departments,  826;  area  and  pc^la- 
tlon,  826;  chief  cities,  826;  value  of  exports,  826;  in- 
suirectionary  movement,  826. 

Edoaxtoh,  Josspb.— Bepresentatlve  fh>m  Indiana,  205;  oa 
reoouBtructlon,  251. 

sudoral  Fo<m.— Counted  by  Congress,  271-274. 

EuoT,  Thomas  D.— Bepresentative  from  Massachnsctts, 
205;  on  reconstruction,  249;  on  freedinen's  affiaira,  294> 
291 

.SItfrops.— Territorial  change,  827;  peaoeAil  reUtiona,  827; 
distant  wars,  827;  elections  in  England,  Italy,  and  Spalni 
827;  municipal  elections  in  France,  827;  the  Progressive 
par^  In  Sweden, 827;  afflkirs  in  Hungary,  827 ;  in  Prus- 
sia, Germany,  and  Eussia,  828;  telegraphic  CKMnmnnioa- 
tion  with  America,  828 ;  growth  of  shipping  of  various 
countries,  828;  proportion  of  sailors  to  number  and  sise 
of  ships,  823 ;  geographical  expIorationB,  etc,  8S1 

EvBBJETT,  J^WABD. — ^Blrth,  828 ;  education,  82S ;  early  careo^ 
829 ;  poUUoal  life,  829 ;  visit  to  Europe,  880;  Minister  to 
Great  Britain,  880;  Secretary  of  Slate,  880;  in  the  Sez>- 
ate,  880 ;  nominated  for  the  YIce-Presidency,881 ;  death, 
881 ;  characteristics,  881 ;  personal  habits,  8S2. 


Fenian  .S^t&^AoocZ.— Origin,  882;  organization,  882;  oath, 
888;  Congresses  at  Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  833;  Cao- 
gress  at  Philadelphia,  884;  new  constitution,  884;  rekase 
of  John  Mitchell,  884;  the  organization  In  Ireland,  884; 
escape  of  James  Stephens,  885;  alarm  in  the  British 
American  provinces,  885L 

Finance*  qf  tke  United  /Stofes.— Actual  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures for  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  885; 
estimates  for  the  remaining  three-quarters,  835;  exeess 
of  actual  receipts  and  expenditures  over  estimates,  835; 
laws  authorizing  loans,  885 ;  amount  of  loans  authorized, 
886;  receipts  of  the  Government  from  extraordinary 
sources,  886;  total  expenditures,  886;  items  of  increase 
and  decrease  of  the  public  debt,  836 ;  amount  of  United 
States  notes  or  currency  in  circulatioD,  887 ;  fraetiooal 
currency  outstanding,  887 ;  actual  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  1S66, 837; 
estimates  for  the  remaining  three-quartera,  887;  esti- 
mates for  1867,  837;  legal  tender  notes  in  olronlatio^ 
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887 ;  notes  ftirnlshed  to  national  banka,  887 ;  trcasnxy  and 
oompoond  interest  notes,  887;  total  amount  of  j^per 
money,  Oct  81, 887;  question  aa  to  its  legality,  887,  889 ; 
tabular  statement  of  the  national  debt  on  June  80, 888; 
bank  note  droulation  at  Tarioas  periods,  889 ;  inflation 
of  pricey  889;  gold  balance  against  the  oonntry,  889 ; 
oontivetion  of  the  coirencj,  889,  840 ;  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  on  the  payment  of  tiie  national  debt,  840, 
841 ;  table  of  the  pnbUc  debt  from  1791  to  1865, 841 ;  table 
of  the  value  of  real  estate  and  personal  property  in  the 
States  and  Territories  in  1850  and  1860,  841;  yalne  of 
flirms,  lire  stock,  etc.,  842;  agricaltnral  prodacta,  842; 
other  prod  acts,  842;  sales  of  gold  coin,  842;  yalne  of 
bullion  deposited  at  tho  mint  and  branches,  842 ;  coinage, 
842;  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Sonthem  States, 
842, 848 ;  table  of  tho  annual  product  of  manuAieturiiig 
Industry,  848;  tables  of  the  price  of  gold  for  1862, 844; 
for  1868, 846;  for  1364, 846;  for  1865, 847 ;  prices  of  Gov- 
ernment paper  at  New  York  for  1865, 848 ;  prices  of  rail- 
road shares  in  1865, 848 ;  gold  and  silver  deposited  at  tho 
mint  and  branches  since  1847, 848 ;  gold  and  silver  of  do-  • 
mestio  production  deposited,  848;  prices  in  New  York 
of  leading  articles  of  commerce  for  eight  years,  849; 
business  fkilnres  In  the  Northern  States  for  nine  years, 
849L 
VYiM  Af1s.-~lin  England,  850;  enormous  rise  in  the  value  of 
pictures,  850 ;  sale  of  Mr.  WalUs's  collection,  850 ;  of  Mr. 
Blackburn's,  850 ;  of  Mr.  Bee  ves's,  850 ;  of  Mr.  Knowles'a, 
850;  of  John  Leeches  sketches,  drawings,  etc,  850;  and 
of  those  of  David  fioberts,  851 ;  sales  of  collections  of 
water-color  drawings,  851;  annual  exhibitions,  851; 
mural  decorations  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  851 ; 
Church's  pictures  in  London,  851 ;  embellishments  of  St 
Paurs  Cathedral,  852;  restoration  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dra), 852;  plastic  art,  852;  acquisitions  of  the  British 
Museum,  852;  South  Kensington  Museum,  858;  Royal 
Academy,  858;  wood  engraving,  858;  new  method  of 
decorating  pottery,  858 ;  deceased  artists,  858. 

In  France,  858;  sale  of  Count  de  Pourtales-Gorgier's 
collection,  858;  of  Baron  Grootelinsdt's  gallery,  854;  of 
the  Duo  de  Momy's  collection,  854 ;  mural  pictures  at 
the  notel  des  InvaUdes,  854;  exhibitions  of  water-color 
drawings,  854 ;  architectural  improvements,  854;  plastic 
art,  854 ;  Dor6's  illustrated  ediUon  of  the  Bible,  854. 

In  Germany,  855;  frescoes  in  the  new  museum  at  Ber- 
lin, 865;  new  method  of  cleaning  pictures,  855;  destruc- 
tion of  works  of  art  at  Brunswick,  855 ;  statue  of  Prince 
Albert  at  Coburg,  856. 

In  Belgium,  855. 

In  Italy,  855;  works  in  sculpture,  855;  American  ar- 
tists, 855;  statue  of  Hercules  exhumed,  855;  discovery 
of  Baphael's  **  Madonna  di  Loreto,"  855;  American 
sculptors  at  Florence,  856;  equestrian  statue  of  Nero 
exhumed  at  Pompeii,  856;  colossal  statue  of  Claudius 
exhumed  at  Civita  Lavinia,  85& 

In  the  United  States,  856;  development  during  the 
war,  856;  sale  of  Mr.  John  Wolfe's  gallery,*856;  large 
importation  of  foreign  pictures,  556 ;  character  of  Ameri- 
can pictures,  857;  private  collections  in  New  York,  85/; 
National  Academy  of  Design,  857 ;  exhibition  of  1865, 
857;  academicians  and  associates,  857;  Artists'  Fund 
Society,  and  other  exhibitions,  858 ;  dealers'  exhibitions, 
858 ;  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  85S ;  Capitol  and  other  decorations  at  Washington, 
859;  polychromy,  859. 
FnzxoT,  RoBXXT.— Birth,  859 ;  naval  and  Parliamentary  ca- 
reer, 859*;  works,  859 ;  suicide,  850. 
Florida.— yflUiAm  Marvin  appointed  Provisional  Governor, 
859;  confiscations,  859;  pardons,  859;  Governor's  proc- 
lamocion,  860;  proclamatiun  ordering  an  election  of  dele- 


gates to  a  convention,  860-862;  convention  assembled  at 
Tallahassee,  862 ;  message  of  Governor  Marvin,  862 ;  or- 
dinance relative  to  secession,  862;  ordinance  abolishing 
slavery,  862 ;  ordinance  repudiating  the  State  debt,  868 
ordlnanoe  defining  the  position  of  freedmen  in  courts  of 
Justice,  868;  election  of  Governor  snd  State  ofBoers  or- 
dered, 868:  Governor  Marvin's  despatch  to  President 
Johnson,  868 ;  despatch  of  Secretary  Sewsrd  to  Governor 
Marvin,  868 ;  election,  868;  David  S.  Walker  chosen  Gov- 
ernor, 868;  vote,  868;  organization  of  the  Le^slature, 
868;  choice  of  Senators,  868;  despatches  of  President 
Johnson  to  Governor  Marvin,  868;  Governor  Marvin  on 
the  condition  of  afilalrs,  864 ;  people  impoverished,  864. 

FoBTBB,  LiLFATSTTB  S.— Senator  ftx>m  Connecticut,  205 ;  on 
the  admission  of  a  Senator  from  Virginia,  275-277. 

jFVance.-— Emperor,  864;  five  governmental  divisions,  864; 
elections,  864 ;  area  tnd  population,  864 ;  disinclination 
to  emigrate,  864;  population  of  Algeria,  865;  area  and 
population  of  colonies  and  protected  countries,  866; 
budget  for  1866, 865 ;  composition  of  the  army,  865 ;  and 
of  the  navy,  866 ;  imports  and  exports,  865 ;  movements 
of  shipping,  866;  amount  of  shipping,  866;  Papal  Ency- 
clical, 866;  address  of  the  Emperor  to  the  French  Cham- 
bers, 866  ;*  M.  Thiers  on  the  Boman  question,  867 ;  MM. 
Bouher  and  Schneider  on  President  Lincoln,  867 ;  letter 
of  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  on  the  death  of  F^resldent  Lincoln, 
867;  reply,  868;  visit  of  the  Emperor  to  Algeria,  868; 
•  proclamations  to  Europeans  and  Arabs,  868 ;  letter  of  the 
Emperor  to  Prince  Napoleon  in  relation  to  his  speech  at. 
Ajaccio,  868;  restrictions  on  the  press,  863;  municipal 
elections,  869 ;  relations  with  Mexico,  869 ;  rektions  with 
the  United  States,  869 ;  the  Emperor  on  the  Mexican  ex- 
pedition, 870;  relations  with  Italy  snd  the  Danublan 
Principalittes,870;  diplomatie  correspondence,  819-822; 
topographical  survey,  884. 

jPVan^oK— Government,  870;  area  snd  population,  870; 
religious  statistics,  870;  budget,  870;  public  debt,  870 ; 
threatening  note  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  870. 

lYeedmen  and  S^fugeea,— Order  of  General  Sherman  re- 
serving islands  and  rice  lands  to  negroes,  870;  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  established,  871;  Genoral  Howard  ap- 
pointed chief  commissioner,  871 ;  commissioners,  871 ; 
organization  of  the  bureau,  872 ;  General  Howard's  cir- 
culars of  instruotiona,  872-874;  circular  in  relation  to 
abandoned  lands,  878;  tabular  statement  of  lands  held 
and  restored,  ViS;  Government  action  in  relation  to 
freedmen  on  the  coast  Islands,  874;  mission  of  Gen- 
eral Howard,'874;  lands  libelled  in  Virginia,  876;  em- 
ployment, 875;  schools,  876,  876;  Government  farms, 
875;  firee  transportation,  875 ;  rations,  875 ;  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  bureau,  876;  sickness  and  mortality, 
876;  tabular  statement  of  fi!^eedmen  treated  by  the  med- 
ical department,  876 ;  white  refugees  received  at  the  h^is- 
pitals,  876 ;  educational  statistics,  877 ;  General  Howard 
on  the  value  of  the  bureau,  877;  number  of  freedmen 
receiving  supplies  in  various  States,  878. 


GA2CB03C,  John  B.— Bepresentative  tcom  New  York,  205; 

on  dvil  prisoners,  288. 
Gabtisld,  James  A.— Bepresentative  from  Ohio,  205;  on 

dvil  prisoners,  240. 
Gaskkll,  ExjziBKH  CuBOHOSMX.— Birth,  878 ;  works,  878; 

death,  878. 
(?a«te<fk— Description,  878;  convention  between  Austria 

and  Prussia,  878. 
Geographical  Eooploraiiont  and  iXsc&MriM.— Number  of 

publications,  878;  explorations  tu  the  arctic  regions,  879 ; 

in  British  America,  879;  Califorga,  879;  Mexico,  879- 
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Onttnl  America,  880;  New  QniiftdA,880;  Ootte  Biea, 
aW;  BnsU,  880,  881;  Ai^geatliitt  Oonfedentloii,  888; 
Chill,  883;  BoUtIa,  88S;  Atkntto  Ocean,  888;  Sea  of 
Bargeuo,  888;  topognphioel  enrrej  of  France,  884; 
new  mapa  of  Bwitseriand,  884 ;  Amsterdam  canal,  884 ; 
eoaat  of  Jutland,  884;  Sweden,  Korwaj,  and  Finland, 
884;  Bpttfbe^gen,  884;  meaaurement  of  an  arc  of  me- 
ridian aeroaa  Burope,  884;  exx^oratlon  of  lake  Ladoga, 
884:  Kortheni  Bnaafa,  885;  the  Alpa,  885;  Montenegro, 
886;  Orete  or  Oandla,  830,  898;  the  JSgoan  Bea,  886; 
Bosnia,  888;  Fompetl,888;  ehartogn^hj  in  £nropo,886; 
the  Wahatlte  Idnfdom,  888;  kingdom  of  Disteel  Bbomer, 
887;  Northern  Anhia,  887;  Syria  and  Palestine,  887 ;  the 
Oaaeasian  prorineea,  887,  888;  Turkestan,  888;  India, 
889;  Egypt,  880;  the  sooroes  of  the  Nil^  880;  Western 
Africa,  890;  Anstialia,  890. 

ITeor^io.— <3ongratalatoi7  address  <^  General  Sherman,  891 ; 
protection  of  loyal  oltizen^  891 ;  action  of  the  ConflDder- 
ate  Legislature,  801 ;  despatch  of  Oeneral  Johnstcm  an- 
nouncing his  coDTentlon  with  Sherman,  899;  under 
military  rule,  899 ;  destitntlon  of  the  inhabitants,  89S, 
898;  affUrs  in  AUanta,  898;  James  Johnson  appointed 
Prorisional  Ooremor,  896 ;  address,  898 ;  jprodamatlon 
Ibr  a  couTcntion,  894 ;  order  of  Oeneral  Steedman  re- 
q;>ectlng  freedmen,  895 ;  meeting  of  the  convention,  895 ; 
oath  administered  to  members,  896;  Ooyemor^  mes- 
sage, 895;  repeal  of  the  secession  ordinance,  896;  letter 
of  President  Johnson,  896;  debate,  896;  Congressional 

«  districts,  896;  memorial  for  the  release  of  Jefferson  Da- 
Tis  and  others.  897;  Constitution  modified,  897;  letter 
of  President  Johnson  In  relation  to  mllltia,  897;  procla- 
mation of  OoTcmor  Johnson  In  relation  to  mlHtla,  807; 
address  of  the  oonrentton  to  President  Johnson,  898; 
new  State  Leglalature,  898;  address  of  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  888;  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
adopted,  898;  despatches  to  President  Johnson,  898;  his 
reply  898, ;  despatch  of  the  President  to  Proyisional  Gov- 
ernor Johnson,  999 ;  inaugural  address  of  Ooremor  Jen- 
kins, 899 ;  the  Proviaional  GoTemor  relieved,  400 ;  letter 
of  Governor  Jenkins  to  Mr.  Seward,  400 ;  legislative  ac- 
tion respecting  freedmen,  400. 

Germany.— O>nstitution  of  the  Confederacy,  400;  army, 
400;  proceedings  of  the  Federal  Diet,  400;  the  Sohles- 
wlg-Holsteln  question,  400-403. 

OiLUB,  JAns  McLTiK.— Birth,  402 ;  naval  services,  402 ; 
death,  408. 

GzLMAir,  CajLiTDLXB  Bobbins.— Birth,  402^  professional  ca- 
reer and  works,  408. 

(7{a««.~Cry8taIline  nature,  408;  solubility  and  erosion, 
404 ;  efflorescent  and  deliquescent  sorts,  404 ;  ooloratlon 
of  glass  as  ordinarily  manufoctured,  405 ;  coloration  of 
glass  by  selenium,  406;  a  new  or  chrome  aventnrine, 
405;  restoration  of  stained  glass  of  windows,  406;  new 
works  and  papers  on  glass,  406. 

GOBDOV.  Obobob  Wzluam.— Letter  to  Secretary  Cardwell, 
447, 448 ;  trial  by  court-martial,  449 ;  execuUon,  449. 

Govu>,  Hjlicxah  Flago.— Birth,  406;  works,  406;  death, 
406. 

Gbahax,  Jahxs  DmroAK.— Birth,  406;  military  and  other 
servloe^407;  death,  407. 

Gbanoer,  Gbbt.  Bobbbt  S.— Order  in  relation  to  negroes  in 
Texas,  787. 

Obant,  Gek.  Ultbsbs  S.— Movements  against  Blohmond, 
6S ;  correspondence  with  Lee,  64 ;  fiurewell  to  the  troops, 
74;  order  putting  a  stop  to  irregular  traffic  in  Virginia, 
184;  report  of  army  operatidns  in  1864-*66, 719-742 ;  in- 
stnictions  to  Gen.  Banks,  721 ;  instructions  to  Gen.  But- 
ler, 721 ;  despatches  in  relation  to  Gen.  Hunter's  move- 
ments, 725 ;  instructions  to  Gen.  Hunter,  727;  despatches 
to  Gen.  Bherman^l;  instructions  to  Gens.  Butler  and 


Terry  for  the  Fort  Fisher  eocpeditiona,  188, 784;  J 
tionf  to  Gen.  Bohofield,  785;  instructlona  to  Geoa. 
Thomas  and  Sheridan,  786;  commnnlcatloa  to  Gen. 
Thomas,  787 ;  Inatruotions  for  a  general  movement  of  the 
armies  operating  against  Bichmond,  7S7;  InatrofitSons  to 
Gen.  Sheridan,  788-740;  cotreepoiidenM  with  Gen.  Lm 
in  relation  to  loirender,  740^  741;  report  to  Fteddent 
Johnson  on  the  oonditioa  of  the  South,  809t. 

Orsat  3rUain,'^Art^  and  popuktlon,  407;  death  of  Mi; 
Cobden,  407;  address  to  the  Qneen  in  relatloB  to  tha  aa- 
aasalnatlon  of  Mr.  TJnooln, 407 ;  aatograph  ktterof  tiie 
Queen,  407;  increased  emigration  to  the  United  States 
at  the  oonduslon  of  the  war,  407;  Confederate  eroiaec^ 
407;  the  Shenandoah,  407;  Greenwich  Hoapltal,  403; 
sewteige  of  London,  403;  censure  of  Lord  Westlraxy 
for  nepotism,  406;  Lord  Cranworth  appointed  Lord 
High  Chancellor,  408;  dissolution  of  Parliament,  408; 
elections  in  August,  408;  cattle  plague  and  oholoa,  403; 
death  of  Yisoount  Pahnerston,  408 ;  members  of  the  new 
cabinet,  408;  riot  in  Jamaica,  408;, Fenian  excttement, 
408 ;  revenue  and  expenditure,  408 ;  cost  of  raaintaiBing 
the  army  and  navy,  409;  inoome  tax,  408;  national  dttt, 
409 ;  bank-note  drcnlation,  409 ;  gold,  sHvor,  and  faroose 
coinage,  409;  total  Imports  and  exporta,  400;  declared 
value  of  produce  and  manufactnrea,  400;  arrivals  and 
dearances  of  British  and  foreign  veasela,  409 ;  number 
and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  In  Groat  Britain  and 
the  colonies,  409 ;  forclgn-buHt  veesels  registered,  401; 
Imports  of  cotton,  409 ;  appropriatlona  for  edueationsl 
purposes,  409 ;  statlstlca  of  national  sdiodb  in  Ireland, 
409, 410 ;  statistics  of  the  constabulary  foroe  of  England 
and  Wales,  410;  metropolitan  police,  410;  atattaOa  of 
the  ** dangerous  classes*  in  England  and  Wales, 410; 
statistics  of  criminals,  410 ;  of  prostttotea,  410 ;  number 
of  crimes,  apprehensionB,  and  oonv1ctiQna,410 ;  summarj 
proceedings  before  magistrates,  410 ;  number  of  commit- 
ments to  prison,  410;  statistics  of  reformatory  and  in- 
dustrial schools,  410 ;  births  in  England  and  Wa]e^  410; 
marriages  and  deatlu,  411 ;  oldest  persona,  411 ;  births, 
marriages,  and  deatiis  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  411 ;  ox- 
cess  of  births  over  deaths,  411 ;  total  emigration,  41L 

(Treece.— King,  411 ;  area  and  population,  411 ;  csi^tal,  411 ; 
Ionian  Isles,  411 ;  receipts  and  expenditures,  411;  debt, 
411 ;  army  and  navy,  411 ;  movement  of  shipping,  411 ; 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels,  411 ;  ConatitutkBial  As- 
sembly dissolved,  411 ;  action  of  the  National  Afissmbly, 
411;  resignation  of  Eanaris,  411;  action  of  the  new 
l^atlonal  Asaembly,  411 ;  resignation  of  Bulgaria,  4U ; 
departure  of  Count  Spozmo^  411 ;  unsatis&etory  c«o- 
dition  of  aflhiro,  411. 

(TrMJb  Church.— In  Austria,  412;  the  Moldo-WaSadilan 
Church,  412;  attempted  Interfbrence of  tho  Sultan,  419; 
reorganization,  412 ;  movement  toward  a  union  with  tbe 
Anglican  Church,  412;  letters  of  Prince  Orioff  to  the 
**  Moscow  Gazette*"  and  "* London  Times,"  412;  histoty 
of  the  movement, from  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  418; 
the  Church  in  Servia,  418 ;  in  the  kingdom  of  Greooa, 
•    418. 

Guinea,  J.  W.— Senator  from  Iowa,  905;  on  the  Freedmen's 
bill,  297 ;  on  the  govmmient  in  Louisiana,  289. 

Ouatemala,—Ste  C§nirai  AmtriecL 


Edbsoi  (fe^yiM.— Opinion  of  Horace  Blnney,  414;  number 
of  arbitrary  arrests  In  1861-^  414;  case  of  Mr.  Qkeshire, 
414;  case  of  Bicklcy,  414;  order  of  Mr.  Stanton,  414; 
case  of  CoL  Baker,  414, 415 ;  case  of  Walker  ««.  Crane, 
415;  verdict  against  Gen.  Scrogga,  415;  damages  given 
in  tbe  case  of  Sturterant  ca.  K.  H.  Allen,  415 ;  dedaloi* 
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of  Judge  Thompson  in  tho  case  of  William  B.  N.  Coz- 
xens,  415;  case  of  Thomas  0.  A.  Dexter,  416-420;  retnrna 
of  GoL  Brooks  and  Gen.  Woods,  416;  remarks  of  Judge 
Bnsteed  on  the  returns,  416;  attachment  against  Gen. 
Woods,  417;  opinion  of  Judge  Busteed,  417-419;  answer 
of  Qen,  Woods,  419;  telegrams  of  President  Johnson 
to  Gen.  Thomas,  419 ;  telegram  of  Gen.  Thomas  to  Gen. 
Woods,  419 ;  Judge  Busteed^s  summary  and  opinion,  420 ; 
proclamation  of  President  Johnson  revoking  the  suspen- 
tion  of;  in  various  States,  42L 

lUoAMT,  Joxnr  B.— Birth,  421 ;  ministerial  labors,  421 ;  death, 
421. 

Hals,  JonK  P.— Senator  ftom  New  Hampshire,  205 ;  on  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  284 ;  on  the  electoral  vote  of  Louisi- 
ana, 260 ;  on  the  Freedmen^s  Bill,  297. 

HAUBxntToir,  Thomas  Chakdueb.— Birth,  431 ;  Parliament- 
aiy  career,  works,  421;  death,  421. 

J7a»i&i«r^.— Legislative  power,  421 ;  burgomasters, 421 ;  area 
and  population,  422;  budget,  422;  public  debt,  422;  anpj 
contingent,  429;  imports  and  exports,  422;  movement 
of  shipping,  422 ;  number  of  vessels,  422. 

HiiCLnnE,  LiOKmis  Lsnr.—BIrth,  422;  clerical  and  literary 
labors,  423 ;  charities,  422 ;  death,  422. 

J72z»ov«r.— King,  422;  area  and  population,  422;  religious 
statistics,  422;  capital,  422;  budget,  422;  debt,  422; 
army,  422 ;  merchant  navy,  422. 

HAMTTOir,  Wadx.— Letter  to  Gen.  Sherman,  48. 

Haslak,  Jamxs.— Senator  from  Iowa,  205;  on  retaliation, 
228 ;  on  administering  the  oath,  286-28^ 

Hasms,  Loirn.— Birth,  428 ;  pastoral  labors  In  Hermannsburg, 
428;  mission  among  the  Gaffrea,  424;  MUHonthlaU^ 
484;  death,  421 

Harus,  Bkn/.  G.— Bepreseniatlve  from  Maryland,  205 ;  on 
giving  freedom  to  flunilies  of  colored  soldiers,  228. 

HarbiI,  Isa.— Senator  ftom  New  York,  205 ;  on  tho  electoral 
vote  of  Louisiana,  259. 

ir:yfl.— Boundaries,  424;  area  and  population,  424;  chief 
towns  and  ports,  424 ;  President  and  National  Assembly, 
424;  imports  and  exports  in  1860-^68, 424;  movement  of 
shipping,  424;  insurrection,  424;  amnesty  proclamation, 
425;  martial  law,  425;  death  of  Gen.  Marriset,  425;  de- 
feat of  the  rebels,  425 ;  investment  of  Gape  Haytien,425; 
British  gunboat  Bulldog  blown  up,  425;  batteries  de- 
molished by  British  gunboats,  425;  assault  by  Gell^ard's 
troops,  425 ;  escape  of  €kn.  Salnave  in  tho  Be  Soto,  425; 
the  town  flied  and  sacked,  425;  educational  statistics, 
425. 

HzTDCBSoy,  John  B.— Senator  from  Missouri,  205;  on  re- 
taliation, etc.,  281 ;  on  the  government  in  Louisiana,  279. 

HxHDBiCKS,  Thos.  A.— Senator  from  Indiana,  205 ;  on  retali- 
ation, 227-280;  on  requiring  an  oath,  287;  on  trials  by 
military  commission,  244 ;  on  the  govemment'In  Louisi- 
ana, 28S. 

HxBsnso,  JoHV  FsEDEBXCK.— Birth,  426;  paintings,  426; 
death,  426. 

Eette, — ^Hesso-Oassel :  elector,  426;  provinee8,426;  area  and 
population,  426;  capital,  426;  budget,  426;  conflict  be- 
tween government  and  people,  426.  Hesse-Darmstadt : 
grand-di^e,  426;  provinces,  426;  area  and  population, 
426;  religious  statistics,  426;  capital  and  largest  dty, 
426;  budget,  426;  debt,  426;  army,  426.  Hesse-Hom- 
buig:  landgIav^4^6;  area  and  population,  426;  budget, 
426 ;  army,  426. 

HnnzBiKOToir,  Wiixxam  M.~BIrth,  426 ;  career,  426 ;  workF, 
427;  death;  426. 

ffiLDRKCT,  BiCHARD.— Bhrth,  427 ;  {irofesslonal  and  literary 
career,  427;  death,  42a 

Bill,  Ambbosb  Powell.— Birth,  428 ;  services  in  the  Con- 
federate armies,  428 ;  death,  42a 

HoLDBM,  William  G. — Appointed  Provisional  Governor  of 


North  Carolina,  625;  procUmatlon,  625;  message  to  the 
Convention,  026 ;  thanks  of  President  Johnson,  628 ; 
relieved,  629;  letter  to  Mr.  Seward,  629. 

JJoBami— See  Netherlands, 

Bdlsiein.—&ce  Schlestoig-UbftUin. 

Bi>ndura8.—Ste  Central  America. 

HooKXB,  Sib  William  Jaoksox.— Birth,  429 ;  botanical  re- 
searches, 429;  works,  429;  death,  429. 

Howard,  Jacob  M.— Senator  torn  Michigan,  205;  on  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  226, 282 ;  on  retaliation,  22&-280 ; 
on  trials  by  military  conmiission,  248 ;  on  reconstruc- 
tion, 269 ;  on  the  admission  of  a  Senator  ftom  Ylrglnla, 
275,  276;  on  the  government  In  Louisiana,  281 ;  on  the 
Freedmen's  BUI,  800. 

Howard,  Gen.  Ouvbr  O. — Appointed  Chief  Commisdonor 
of  the  Freedmon*s  Bureau,  871 ;  circulars  of  instructions 
872-874 ;  his  advocacy  of  the  Freedmen^s  Bureau,  877. 

Hungary.— Former  territorial  divisions,  429 ;  population  and 
proportions  of  races,  429;  federation  polioy,^29 ;  letter 
of  convocation,  429 ;  rescript  to  the  royal  government  of 
Hungary,  429 ;  electoral  campaign,  480 ;  old  oonaerva- 
tlves,  480;  ♦♦address"  party,  480;  "resolution"  party, 
430 ;  result  of  the  election,  480 ;  openhig  of  the  Diet  by 
the  emperor,  480;  the  "PWgmatlo  Sanction,"  480 ;  poll<gr 
indicated  by  the  emperor,  481;  election  of  a.  president 
and  vice-president  by  the  Chamber,  481 ;  composition  of 
the  upper  chamber  of  the  Diet,  481 ;  Transylvania  depu- 
ties, 481 ;  Croatian  diet,  482. 

Huktbx,  B.  M.  T.— Speech  in  Bichmond  on  tho  peace  ne- 
gotiations, 19L 

HuNTBB,  W.~Despatcho8  to  Govs.  Marvin  and  Walker,  868 ; 
to  the  French  Minister,  86a 


iZ/inoi&— Population,  482;  assessed  valuation  of  real  and 
personal  property,  482 ;  meeting  of  tho  Legislature,  482 ; 
financial  condition,  482 ;  debt,  482 ;  inauguration  of  Gov. 
Oglesby,482;  election  for  county  offloors,  482;  manu- 
Ihctures,  482 ;  cotton  crop,  482 ;  artesian  well  at  Chfcago, 
482, 488 ;  Crosby^s  Opera-House,  488 ;  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, 488 ;  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  to  be  completed, 
488 ;  progress  of  the  Lake  tunnel,  488 ;  cost  of  buildings 
erected  In  Chicago  in  1865,  488 ;  valuation  of  real  and 
personal  property  In  Chicago,  488;  shipments  of  flour 
and  grain,  488;  receipts  of  cattle  and  hogs,  488;  losses 
by  fires,  488;  election  of  local  officers,  488 ;  Legislature, 
48a 

India^  .BH^iaA.— Constitution  of  the  government,  484 ;  reve- 
nue and  expenditure,  484 ;  budget,  484 ;  debt,  484 ;  area 
and  estimated  population,  484;  number  of  native  and 
European  troops,  484;  imports  and  exi>orts,  484;  law 
commissioners,  484;  Pnraees,  484;  preservation  of  tho 
forests,  484;  railway  statistics,  484;  Hindoo  literature, 
485;  religious  reform  movements,  485;  war  with  Bootan, 
485;  treaty  of  peace  signed,  486 ;  progress  of  the  Bns- 
slans  in  CentiU  Asia,  ^6 ;  emissaries  to  Bokhara,  EMva, 
and  Khokand,  486;  complication  with  the  authorities  of 
Netherlands  India,  486 ;  statistics  of  Indian  commeroo, 
48a 

JfufiaiMi.— Organization  of  the  Legislature,  486;  inaugura- 
tion of  Gov.  Morton,  486;  special  session  in  November, 
486;  measures  recommended  by  tho  Governor,  487; 
State  debt,  487;  probable  reduction  of  the  debt,  487; 
State  bonds,  487 ;  an  enumeration  of  white  Inhabitants 
to  be  made  in  1866, 487 ;  tax  for  the  support  of  soldiers' 
fiimilles,  etc,  487 ;  negroes  made  competent  witnesses, 
488;  apportionment  of  the  ftmd  for  the  relief  of  soldiers^ 
ihmilics,  488;  number  of  troops  ftimlshed  during  the 
war,  483 ;  apportionment  of  the  ^mmon  school  revenue, 
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488;  nonnal  Bobool^  488;  Mtlon  of  the  Senate  In  relation 
to  schools  for  colored  chlldien,  488 ;  Harbor  Oonyentlon 
at  Michigan  City,  488;  pardon  of  Bowlea,  Horsey,  and 
Mulligan,  found  guUty  of  treason,  483;  election  for  local 
offloer^439w 

iHdtoiM.— See  Territori^  U.  8. 

/mf^tim.— Separation  effected,  488 ;  description,  43$;  specific 
fimTity  and  equiralent,  488. 

/jMnfoiice— New  life  insurance  companies  In  New  York, 
48S;  new  insurance  companies  in  New  England,  489; 
probal>Ie  increase  In  the  rates  of  fire  insurance,  489 ;  cap' 
ital  stock  of  fire  insurance  companies  in  New  York  in 
1865,  489 ;  marine  disasters  reported  at  New  York  in 
1881-'60,  table  of  monthly  losses  of  underwriters  in  18€1- 
*63, 489 ;  cansee  of  the  late  unusual  losses,  440 ;  life-say- 
ing raft,  440 ;  returns  of  life  insurance  companies  in  New 
York  in  1865, 410 ;  insurance  business  in  Massachusetts, 
410 ;  increased  business  of  foreign  companies,  440. 

Jbtoo.— Negro  suflhige  question,  441 ;  soldier's  convention, 
441 ;  BepnbUcan  conrention,  441 ;  results  of  the  October 
election,  441 ;  receipts  and  expenditures,  441 ;  debt,  441'; 
number  of  troops  fitraiahed  during  the  war,  441 ;  claims 
against  the  United  Statea,  441 ;  white  and  colored  pop- 
nhtUon  in  1868  and  196^  441 ;  number  of  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  insane,  441 ;  number  of  dwelling  houses,  441 ; 
miles  of  railroad,  442;  statistics  of  manufactures  and  agri- 
culture, 443;  educational  statistics,  443;  University  at 
Iowa  City,  443 ;  permanent  school  fund,  448 ;  com  as 
fbel,  443;  letter  of  President  Johnson  to  members  of  the 
bar  in  Lee  County,  443L 

ita^.— King  and  heir  apparent,  443 ;  ministry  and  legisla- 
ture, 442 ;  area  and  population,  443 ;  budget,  448 ;  public 
debt,  448 ;  army  and  navy,  448 ;  imports  and  exports, 
448 ;  movement  of  shipping,  448 ;  number  and  tonnage 
of  vessels,  448 ;  circulation  of  the  Papal  Encyclical,  448 
the  Duke  de  Perslgny  on  the  Boman  question,  448 
brigands  in  Boathtfn  Italy,  448 ;  the  death  penalty,  44S 
ecclesiastical  reform,  448;  public  manifestations  in  rela- 
tion to  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  448 ;  nego- 
Uations  with  the  Holy  See,  444 ;  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, 444 ;  measures  proposed  by  the  ministry,  444, 445 ; 
electoral  campaign,  445;  the  Catholic  party,  445;  the 
"^  Party  of  Action,''  445 ;  *"  Moderate  Uberal^''  445 ;  pro- 
gress of  Liberalism,  445;  speech  of  the  king  at  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament,  445,  446  ;  resignation  of.  ministers, 
456 ;  relations  with  Borne  and  Austria,  446;  reoognltion, 
446 ;  withdrawal  of  French  troops  ttom.  Rome  begun,  446. 


/amaioOw— I>lsturbanoo8in,82;  sitaatlon,446;  counties,  446; 
area,  446;  population,  447 ;  negro  Insurrections,  447 ;  in- 
surrection in  October,  447-454 ;  Dr.  UnderhilPs  Inquiries, 
447 ;  effect  of  the  publication  of  hU  letter  to  Mr.  Card  well, 
447 ;  letter  of  Mr.  Qordon  to  Mr.  Csrdwell,  447, 448 ;  out- 
break at  Morant  Bay,  448;  martial  law  proclaimed,  448 ; 
trial  by  court-martial  and  execution  of  Mr.  Gordon,  449 ; 
large  numbers  shot  or  hung,  449 ;  action  of  the  Governor 
endorsed  by  the  Legislature,  449 ;  extreme  measures  in- 
troduced, 449 ;  biU  disfranchising  the  blacks,  449 ;  pro- 
posed registration  of  Dissenters'  places  of  worship,  449 ; 
news  of  the  revolt  in  England,  449 ;  Governor  Eyre  sus- 
pended, 460;  ** Jamaica  Commission"  appointed,  450; 
private  committee,  450 ;  English  blue  books  in  relation 
to  the  disturbances  In,  450;  letters  to  Baptist  ministers 
Intercepted  by  Governor  Eyre,  460 ;  correspondence  be- 
tween Mr,  Cardwell  and  Governor  Eyre,  450-458 ;  letter 
of  Andrew  Boss  to  the  Queen,  458. 

•/iipan.— Government,  454;  estimated  population,  454;  com- 
poaition  and  numbers  of  the  army,  454 ;  progress  of  Euro- 


pean settlements,  454;  rsilnwd  at  Nagasaki,  454;  Hnd 
berry  trees  planted,  454 ;  sugar  mannfarture  at  the  Lo*> 
choos,454;  great  changes  at  Yokohama,  454;  imporUanf 
exporta,  454;  movement  of  shipping, 454 ;  change  inre- 
lations  with  foreign  powers,  454 ;  Inland  Sea  expedition, 
451;  account  of  its  progress  and  result,  454-456;  treaties 
ratified,  456 ;  opening  of-  the  ports  of  Osaka  and  Hlogs^ 
456;  description  of  Osaka,  456;  and  of  Hiogo,  456 ;  tnas 
authority  of  the  Tycoon,  456;  embassies  to  France  and 
England,  456. 

jBcnxt  CoAauv  J.— Inaugural  address  as  Govetmcr  of 
Georgia,  899 ;  letters  to  Mr.  Seward,  400. 

Johnson,  Andsbw.— Proclamation  relative  to  Alahama,  11 ; 
restores  Bishow  Wllmer,  31 ;  orders  the  PtovfsioBal 
Governor  of  Alabama  to  be  relieved,  SO ;  socceeds  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  31 ;  despatch  to  the  Governor  of  Arkanass, 
38 ;  communication  to  Congress  in  relation  to  Colocad<\ 
180;  procUmation  raising  the  blockade,  185;  proclama- 
tions removing  restrictions  on  trade,  186;  reply  to  aa 
address  of  the  National  Congregational  Council,  308; 
takes  the  oath  as  Vice-President,  800 ;  his  address,  800; 
reply  to  CoL  Boberts  in  relation  to  the  release  of  John 
Mitchell,  884 ;  letters  to  Provisional  Governor  Holden, 
637,  639;  despatches  to  Provisional  GovenMr  John- 
son, 896-899 ;  despatch  to  Gen.  Thomaa  in  relation  to 
pretended  Treasury  agents,  419 ;  In  relation  to  Dex- 
ter's  case,  419;  proclamation  restoring  tha  writ  of  Aa^ea« 
eorpuM  in  certain  States,  431 ;  reply  to  members  of  the 
bar  In  Lee  County,  Iowa,  443;  proclamation  natoriog 
the  dvU  authority  in  Kentucky,  466 ;  order  for  the  trial 
of  the  assassins,  578;  orders  In  relation  to  seatencea,  576; 
despatch  to  Gov.  Sharkey  581 ;  despatdi  to  Gen.  Osri 
Schnrs,588;  Messsge  at  the  first  session  of  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Congress,  710-717;  despatches  to  Got.  Penj, 
76(^768;  despatch  to  Gov.  BrownUiw,  779 ;  r^makka  on 
taking  the  oath  of  oflice,  800 ;  reply  to  sn  addreaa  of  a 
delegation  ih>m  New  Hampshire,  800;  to  delegations 
fhnn  Indiana  and  Ohio,  April  Slst,  801 ;  to  a  delegation 
of  exiles  from  the  South,  801 ;  to  a  delegation  of  oolored 
persons,  803 ;  to  a  delegation  from  South  OTolIna,  June 
84th,  803 ;  proclamation  appointing  a  day  of  humlHatioa, 
803;  proclamation  offering  a  reward  for  the  appteiicii- 
skm  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  others,  803 ;  proclamatloo 
stating  terms  of  restoration,  803,  808;  views  exprsssed 
to  a  delegation  ftxxn  the  Southern  States,  Septsmber 
11th,  805,  806;  views  rclaUvo  to  the  African  xaee,  807, 
808;  on  the  condition  of  aflhirs  In  the  Soatheni  States, 
808;  order  retetablishlng  United  States  authority  la 
Yirglnia,  816. 

Johnson,  Jaios.— Appointed  Provisional  Governor  of  Geos^ 
gia,  888;  address  to  citizens,  898;  proclamation  in  rela- 
tion to  a  State  Convention,  894 ;  proclamation  In  relatl«i 
to  militia,  897 ;  despatdi  to  the  President  in  relation  to 
LeglBhttive  action,  896;  -relieved  by  Gov.  Jenkins,  400. 

Johnson,  BavntnT.— Senator  fhnn  Maiyland,  805;  on  giv- 
ing freedom  to  fiunilies  of  colored  soldiers.  833 ;  on  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  883-880;  on  trials  by  mllitaiT' 
oommission,  343 ;  on  the  goverament  in  Louisiana,  885- 
888;  on  the  electorsl  vote  of  Louisiana,  86^  368. 

Johnson,  Gkn.  J.  E.— Order  on  superseding  Beanregaid, 
194;  despatch  announcing  his  convention  with  Sher* 
man,  893. 


Kalbflxxsoh,  MAxnx.— -Bepresentatlve  firom  New  York, 
305 ;  on  the  amendment  to  the  ConstitutiiM,  816. 

JTaneos— Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  456;  Inaugnntlon  of 
Governor  Crawford,  456 ;  liabilities,  456 ;  resources,  456; 
population,  456 ;  troops  ftamlshed  during  the  v^r,  457  * 
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clftlms  orisiDg  out  of  the  Prioe  raid,  457 ;  geological  snr- 
yojr,  457 ;  soil  and  climate,  457 ;  rain,  457 ;  extensive 
coal  formation,  467 ;  leeds  of  gypsmn,  457 ;  iron  ore,  457 ; 
deposits  of  lead,  457 ;  railroad  enterprises,  457 ;  prodno- 
tion  and  manoiiaotare  of  wool^  458 ;  salt  springs,  468 ; 
colored  convention  at  Leavenworth,  458L 

BLassok,  John  A.— Bepresentatfve  from  Iowa,  205;  on  dvil 
prisoners,  289. 

liE^ELLBT,  "W.  D.— Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  206;  on 
reconstruction,  248. 

Kejutak,  FRANOis.T-Beprosentative  ttom  New  York,  205; 
on  Freedmen^s  affitirs,  292. 

£«ii^i«o^.— Popnlation  decreased,  458;  troops  famished  to 
the  Federal  armies,  468,450;  claims  against  the  Federal 
Government,  459;  pnblio  debt,  459;  sinking  Amd,  469; 
table  showing  the  decline  in  value  of  taxable  propertj, 
460;  measures  for  the  reoi^ganization  of  the  militia,  45^, 
480 ;  unsettled  condition  of  aflairB  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  400 ;  guerrilla  bonds  and  internal  disorders,  460 ;  act 
of  the  Legislature  reorganizing  the  militia,  460 ;  repealed 
at  the  extra  session  in  May,  461 ;  order  of  Gen.  Palmer  in 
relation  to  arrests  and  the  protection  of  colored  people, 
etc,  461 ;  surrender  of  Col.  Getner  to  Gen.  Hobson,  461 ; 
surrender  of  Patterson,  Norwood,  Boddy,  Malone,  and 
Harper,  461;  question  as  to  the  *^  homes  ^  of  disbanded 
Southern  soldiers,  461 ;  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General, 
461 ;  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  461 ;  disorganization 
of  labor,  461 ;  condition  of  the  colored  population,  462 ; 
order  of  Gen.  Palmer  making  free  the  wives  and  children 
of  colored  soldiers,  402;  amendment  to  the  Federal  €on- 
Btitntion  rejected  by  the  Legislature  tn  February,  462; 
remarks  of  Gov.  Bramlette,  462 ;  compensation  to  owners 
of  enlisted  slaves,  462, 468 ;  great  decline  in  the  value  of 
shivc  property,  468;  effect  of  emancipation  on  the  value 
of  real  estate,  468;  State  election,  468;  views  of  the  Oon- 
servatlves,  463;  speech  of  Gen.  Palmer,  468;^order  of 
Gen.  Pahner  in  relation  to  the  elections,  461;  proclama- 
tion of  Gov.  Bramlette  as  to  the  qualifications  of  voters, 
464;  result  of  the  election,  465;  complaints  of  interference 
of  the  military,  465;  difficulties  between  civil  and  mil- 
itary autboritiea,  466;  interference  of  Gen.  Palmer  in 
several  cases,  465;  application  by  the  Governor  for  his 
removal,  465 ;  order  of  Gen.  Pftlmer  after  the  adoption  of 
tho  constitutional  amendment  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States,  466;  withdrawal  of  martial  law,  466;  correspond- 
ence of  Gen.  Palmer  with  Secretary  Stanton  in  relation 
to  the  migration  of  negroes,  466;  order  retaining  Gen. 
Palmer  in  command  of  the  department,  466 ;  meeting  of 
tho  Legislature  in  November,  466 ;  constitutional  amend- 
ment again  r^eeted,  466 ;  Freedmen's  Bureau,  466;  char- 
itable institutions,  466. 

KiKO,  Dam.— Birth,  466;  professional  and  political  career, 
467;  works,  467. 

Kino,  Pksstok.— Birth,  467;  political  career,  467;  death,  46a 

Kino,  Thomau  Stars.— Birth,  468;  ministerial  labors,  468; 
works,  468 ;  death,  46a 

Kjoobt,  Jon atoav.— Birth,  468 ;  professional  career,  469 ; 
death,  469. 

KoLLOOK,  Shzpaed  Kosciusoo.— Birth,  469 ;  ministerial  hi- 
bor8,469;  death,  469. 

Lauoricikkb,  G.  L.  L.  J.  de.— Birth,  470;  services  in  Algeria, 
France,  Kome,  etc,  470 ;  death,  470. 

Lav^nbur^,—AT<A  and  population,  470;  chief  towns,  470; 
reli^on,  470;  separation  fri>m  Denmark,  470 ;  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Prussia,  4T1 ;  royal  prodamation,  471 ;  spe- 
cial minister,  471.  > 

Uberia^ — Settlement,  471 ;  recognized  by  what  poti^ers,  471 ; 


approximate  area  and  population,  471;  counties,  471; 
Government  and  Legislature,  471 ;  presidents,  471 ;  rela- 
tions with  foreign  powers,  471 ;  exports  of  oil,  471 ;  Com- 
pany of  AfHcan  Merchants,  471 ;  Commercial  Company 
of  Africa,  472 ;  American  immigrants  in  1866,  472. 

JMcA<e»M<«in.— Beignlng  prince,  472 ;  area  and  popuhition, 
472 ;  new  constitution,  472. 

Lincoln,  Abkaham. — Message  on  the  Joint. resolution  rela- 
tive to  the  electoral  vote,  274 ;  letter  relative  to  freed- 
men,  296;  birth,. 472;  ix&rentage,  472;  education, 
472;  removals  to  Indiana  and  Illinois,  472;  experiences 
in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  472;  jjostmaster,  472 ;  govern- 
ment surveyor,  472;  in  the  Illinois  Legislature,  472; 
admitted  to  the  bar,  472;  sent  to  Congress,  478;  course 
in  niinois  in  1648-'59, 478 ;  contest  with  Judge  Douglas 
for  the  Senatorabip  in  1858, 478;  speeches  In  Ohio,  Kan- 
sas, and  New  York,  478 ;  nominated  for  the  Presidency 
by  the  Chicago  Convention,  478 ;  opponents  divided,  474; 
electoral  votes,  474;  popuhir  vote,  474;  Southern  seces- 
sion ordinances,  474;  prooeedlngs  of  the  Montgomery 
Convention,  474 ;  Journey  of  Mr.  Lincoln  from  Spi^igfleld 
to  Washington,  474 ;  assassination  plot,  474 ;  inaugural 
address,  474;  condition  of  the  Government,  474;  Fort 
Sumter,  475;  first  call  for  troops,  475;  acUou  of  various 
States,  475;  Bull  Bun,  475 ;  revenes  and  victorie^  475  ; 
emancipation,  475;  arrests,  475;  campaigns  of  Grant, 
Sherman,  and  Thomas,  476;  second  election  and  inaugu- 
ration, 476;  virtual  cessation  of  the  war,  476;  the  assas- 
sination, 476 ;  the  conspirators,  476 ;  unparalleled  excite- 
ment, 476;  universal  mourning,  476;  foneral  honora  at 
Washington,  476;  at  Baltimore,  476;  at  York,  477;  at 
Uarrisburg,  477 ;  at  Philadelphia,  477;  at  Newark,  477; 
at  Jersey  City,  477 ;  at  New  York,  477, 478;  at  Albany, 
478;  at  BulTalo  and  Cleveland,  478;  at  Columbus,  478 ; 
at  Chicago,  473 ;  grief  in  Europe  and  Asia,  478 ;  character 
as  a  man  and  a  magistrate,  479;  Inaugural  Address, 
March  4, 1866,  710 ;  speech  after  the  passage  of  tho  con- 
stitutional amendment,  796;  speech  in  relation  to  the 
proposed  arming  of  slaves  by  the  Confederates,  796;  reply 
to  Judge  Campbell,  797 ;  order  of  Gen.  Weitzel  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Virginia  Legislature,  797;  speech  in  relation 
to  restoration,  798 ;  assassination  announced  to  Ylco- 
Presldent  Johnson  by  the  Cabinet,  800. 

LANS,  HsNBT  S.— Senator  from  Indiana,  206;  on  exchange 
of  prisoners,  226;  on  trials  by  military  commission,  241. 

Last  Appeal  qf  the  Cdn/ederaU  Oongrut  to  ike  People^ 
195-19a 

Lee,  Genebal  Bobest  E.— Order  on  assuming  command  of 
all  the  Confederate  armies,  198;  address  to  his  soldiers, 
198 ;  views  as  to  the  ftiture,  198. 

Lbopold  L— See  Btlffium, 

Xjndlky,  John.— Birth,  479 ;  botanical  researches,  479 ;  works, 
479;  death,  479. 

LiUraiure  and  Literary  Process.— Number  of  works  pub- 
lished in  1866,479;  number  of  reprints,  480;  military  and 
naval  science,  480;  histories  of  the  war,  480;  histories  of 
particular  battles  and  campaigns,  480 ;  works  relating  to 
the  war,  not  strictly  historical,  481 ;  American  local  and 
other  histories  not  connected  with  the  war,  481-484;  his- 
tories of  other  countries  and  times,  484;  historical  re- 
prints, 484 ;  historical  periodicals  and  transactions  of  his- 
torical societies,  434;  ecclesiastical  history,  4S4;  biog- 
raphy, 486-487;  collective  biographies,  487;  theological 
works,  487-489;  polemic  theologv,  488;  religious  works 
not  theological,  489 ;  moral  and  intellectual  science,  490 ; 
physical  science,  490, 4^1 ;  astronomy  and  meteorology 
490;  zoology,  49Q;  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry, 
491 ;  political  and  social  scienoe,  491;  financial  and  sta- 
tistical science,  492;  philology,  492;  mining,  technology, 
and  mechanical  scIcdcc,  498.*  "unlculture,  494;  medical 
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■cleBoeaadh7gloiie,496;  snrgeiy,  496;  (heorj  and  prae- 
tioe  of  medleine,  496;  dlseuee  of  Um  throftt  tod  losga, 
496;  obfltetx1ct,495;  anatomj  and  phjtiology,  406;  law 
and  legal  idenoe,  496 ;  ednoatloa  and  edacatlonal  soienoe, 
497;  geographj  and  traTeb,  497;  oaaaTB,  bellM-lattree, 
and  crltldam,  498 ;  letters,  leotnrea,  and  tpeechea,  498; 
poetiy  and  the  drama,  499;  moslo,  600;  noreli,  601; 
jarenlle  works  of  adyentore,  hlstorx,  and  trarel,  601 ; 
religions  javeniles,  60S;  elementarj  books  for  children, 
609;  fltli7  and  legondarj  books  for  children,  602;  de- 
partment of  art,  608;  mlsecUsneoos  works,  606;  Eng* 
llsh  literatnre  for  the  year,  604-608;  general  history, 
604;  historical  and  oolIectlTe  biography,  604 ;  biographies 
of  singlo  IndlTldoals,  606;  theological  and  religions  lit- 
eratore,  606;  intellectnal  and  moral  science,  606;  antl- 
qoarlanism,  topography,  and  folk  lore,  606;  geography 
and  travel,  606 ;  essays  and  works  of  criticism,  606 ;  polit- 
ical and  social  science,  507 ;  financial  science,  607 ;  tech- 
nology and  mechanical  science,  607;  natnral  history,  607; 
poetry,  607;  fiction,  507;  fiilry  fictions  for  children,  606; 
illnstrated  books  for  children,  608;  mUcellaneons  llter- 
atare,50a 

tauMana. — Goremment,  503 ;  draft,  606 ;  members  of  Con- 
gress elected,  609 ;  registration,  509 ;  proclamation  of  act- 
ing Got.  WelU,  609;  resignation  of  Got.  Hohn,  610; 
address  of  Gen.  Hnrlbut,  610 ;  close  of  Got.  Allen^s  ad- 
ministration, 610;  address  of  Gov.  Wells,  510;  reOrganl- 
ntlon  of  parishes,  611 ;  dlsensslon  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  State  government,  611 ;  State  election  ordered,  611 ; 
qaallflcatlon  of  Tutors,  611 ;  Democratic  Convention  at 
Kew  Orleans,  611 ;  resolutions,  512 ;  extract  from  an  ad- 
dress of  the  National  Consenrative  Union  Party,  612; 
platform,  612 ;  nomination  of  Got.  Wells  and  ex-OoT. 
Allen  for  GoTcmor,  618;  position  of  Got.  Wella,  618; 
result  of  the  November  election,  618;  rosolatlons  of 
Codlcal  Eepablicans,  618 ;  extra  session  of  the  Leglsla- 
tore,  614 ;  minority  and  minority  reports  of  a  commltteo 
in  relation  to  calling  a  constitutional  couTcntlon,  614 ; 
election  of  senators,  514;  status  of  freedmen,  614;  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  614, 
615;  labor  system,  515;  demoralization  of  the  n^^roes, 
616;  firedmen^s  schools,  616;  results  of  confiscation  in 
New  Orleans,  615;  sugar  estates  liable  to  confiscation, 
615 ;  letter  of  Chief  Justice  Chase  to  an  assembly  of 
bbM^  515k 

LUbtck. — Government,  616;  budget,  616;  area  and  popula- 
tion, 516;  religions  statistics,  516;  army  contingent,  616 ; 
imports,  516;  shipping,  616. 

Lutheran  C^urcA.— Missionary  periodicals,  616;  theological 
seminaries  and  colleges,  616 ;  number  of  ministers,  con- 
gregations, and  communicants,  516 ;  dissolution  of  the 
Synod  of  Kentucky,  616;  loyalty,  616,617;  resolutions 
in  relation  to  fireedmen,  517. 

Ltvob,  WiLUAM  F.— Birih,  517;  explorations,  617;  works, 
517;  death,  517. 


UAQiZy  David.— Birth,  517;  labors,  518;  death,  617. 

Maoxak,  Bkbnard  PZBEiUE.— Birth,  618 ;  military  services, 
618;  death,  51& 

Jfo^esittm.— Sonstadt*s  method  of  preparing,  618, 619 ;  man- 
nfitcture  cheapened,  619 ;  quantity  in  the  ocean,  619 ; 
properties,  519 ;  thermic  equivalent,  520 ;  qualities  of  its 
light,  520 ;  improved  forms  of  lamps,  521 ;  applications 
of  tlie  light,  521 ;  other  applications,  622 ;  utilization  of 
the  chloride,  622. 

Jfains.— Measures  recoomiended  to  the  Lc^slatnre  by  Gov. 
Cnny,  522 ;  debt  and  finances,  522 ;  troops  fhmlshed,  522, 
628;  resolutions  of  the  Bepublican  and  Democratic  Con- 


Ttntions,  628;  nominations  for  govei  sor,  681 ;  remit  €f 
the  September  election,  024;  election  of  senator;  624. 

Mallobt,  Bobsbt.— Sepreaentative  from  Kcntocky,  SO; 
on  tiM  amendment  to  the  Gonstitstlon,  211. 

Jfort.— Polar  eompreaaion,  624;  *"  opposition,"  624 ;  rednea* 
of  Ils^t, 624;  appearanceo, 024, 625; cUnnte,  526;  proba 
blyhabltaUe,6a6i 

Jfarytond.— Begistntion  act,  026;  dasaes  excloded  from 
the  right  of  sufflrage,  626 ;  questions  to  persona  aj^lyieg 
for  registration,  626;  opposition  to  the  registration  act, 
626, 827 ;  opinions  of  Montgomery  Blair,  627;  conatini- 
Uonality  of  the  act,  627;  lemaits  of  Got.  Swann,  637: 
other  acts  of  the  LegisUitare,  628;  finances,  028;  real  and 
personal  property  in  the  State,  688;  proposed  rettsess- 
ment,  628 ;  State  penitentiary,  699:  colored  sdioots,  669 ; 
colored  convention,  629 ;  Gov.  Swann  on  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  negroes,  629;  negro  suffrage,  580^  Section  is 
NoTcmber,  680. 

Mabtut,  WxLUAif.— Appointed  ProTislonal  Gorenior  of 
Florida,  859;  proclamations,  860 ;  message,  8^;  despeteh 
to  President  Jdinson,  868;  chosen  senator,  868 ;  xvIleTed 
by  Got.  Walker,  868;  on  the  conditiun  of  aflkiit  in 
Florida,  861 

ITossaoAttse^lS.— LeglslatlTe  action,  680;  flnanoea,  080, 661 ; 
number  of  men  fhmished  to  the  army  and  navy,  681 ; 
militia,  682;  banks,  682;  public  schools,  682;  Harvard 
University,  682 ;  charitable  and  correctional  instltntlons, 
682;  railroad  statistics,  588;  Hooaae  Mountain  tunnel, 
682;  paper  manufacture,  688 ;  eahnon  in  the Connectlcot 
and  Mcrrimac,  688;  surplus  female  popolatloa,  OS; 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  688, 684 ;  liquor  salea,  etc^ 
684 ;  confilct  between  liquor  dealers  and  the  State,  581 ; 
resolutions  of  the  Bepublican  ConventioB,  684;  A.  H. 
Bullock  nominated  for  Governor,  684;  rssolntions  of  the 
Democratic  Committee,  685 ;  D.  N.  Cooch  nominftted  for 
Governor,  585 ;  result  of  the  elections,  68& 

Mazdouah,  Emperor.—Proceedlngs  in  Mexico,  21 

MoAllisteb,  MAimw  Halu— J^rUi,  685;  profotsioBa] 
hibors,  685;  judicial  career,  636;  works,  686;  death, ORSl 

MoCall,  Wilbinsom.— Senator  from  Florida,  868. 

MoCabtbb,  Bobkbt.— Birth,  686;  ministerial  labon,  587; 
death,  686. 

MoClvbb,  Albxaitdbb  Wnsoif.— Birth,  687;  ministoial 
labors,  587 ;  works,  638;  death,  687. 

Mbdill,  Willi AM—BIrth,  688;  career,  688;  deatb, 608. 

Mebx,  ALEXA2n>BB  Bbavtobt.— Birth,  688 ;  professional  and 
political  career,  688 ;  works,  588, 589 ;  deUh,  688. 

Jf«/ais.— Iron  of  remarkable  purity,  689 ;  exceedingly  hard 
iron,  589;  cast-iron  and  steel  hardened  with  tungsten, 
689 ;  economical  production  of  ro^alUo  tungsten,  K8 ; 
iron  from  tltantfctfous  ores,  689 ;  gases  contained  in  molt- 
en feed  and  steel,  640 ;  rednctloB  of  certain  metals  hj 
line,  640;  new  smelting  ftimaee  for  copper,  etc,  610; 
utilization  of  copper  smoke,  64(\  641 ;  Spencers  copper 
ore  calcining  ftimace,  641 ;  Gerstenhdfor's  copper  frir- 
naoe,  641 ;  saving  fiK)m  slag  of  co|^>er  fomaoea,  642 ;  non- 
metallic  impurities  of  refined  copper,  648;  coppering  of 
cast-iron,  542;  new  processes  for  coating  metals  with 
other  metals,  548 ;  new  method  of  preparing  alumininm, 
644 ;  suppos4fd  passive  state  of  metals,  544. 

MeUon  and  JfetaorOes.— Shooting  stars,  644 ;  November 
period,  644, 545;  August  period,  545 :  other  periods,  5fi; 
tables  of  meteors  and  question  of  altitudes,  516;  incaa- 
descenoe  and  dissipation  of  meteors,  516, 547;  Novem- 
ber period  due  to  a  heliocentric  meteorotdal  ring,  547; 
shooting  stars  from  other  radiants,  547 ;  vast  number  of 
metebrs  and  meteoroids,  648;  question  of  other  rii^s, 
54S;  recent  meteorites,  548 ;  composition  of  meteorites, 
519;  structure  of  meteorites,  519;  olassificaUon  of  me* 
teorites,55a 
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JftrfAodifAi— Fkeparatlons  for  the  ocntonarj,  660 ;  **0ent6- 
naiy  EdnoatfoiiAl  Fimd,"  660 ;  Sunday  School  Children's 
Fund,  660 ;  table  of  membcnhip  of  the  Methodist  Epls- 
copol  Church,  660 ;  statistics  of  preachers,  colleges,  mis- 
sions, ete^  661 ;  statistics  of  the  ^^Sanday  School  nnlon,"* 
651 ;  receipts,  cto^  of  the  *»  Tract  Society,"  651 ;  *»  Church 
Extension  Society,"  651 ;  namber  of  members  in  each 
State  and  Territory,  661 ;  action  of  the  bishops  In  relation 
to  the  SoQthern  States,  661 ;  the  Church  in  East  Tennes- 
see, 651 ;  **  Mississippi  Mission  Conibrenoe,"  663 ;  mis- 
sions in  other  Soathern  States,  652;  action  of  the  Balti- 
more Conference,  652 ;  order  of  the  President  with  regard 
to  Chnrch  property,  653 ;  Sonthem  Chorch  adverse  to 
reonion,  668 ;  position  of  the  Soathern  Church  defined  in 
a  pastoral  letter,  662 ;  reasons  of  the  Sonthem  Chnrch 
for  opposing  a  reonion  of  Uie  churches,  668 ;  reSstabllsh- 
ment  of  papen  Sonth,  668 ;  action  of  the  Eentncky  Con- 
ference in  relation  to  reunion,  558 ;  proposed  union  of 
four  non-episoopal  bodies  of  Methodists,  664;  tabular 
summary  of  all  Methodist  bodies,  American  and  foreign, 
664. 

lf«B<ear— Diplomatic  correspondence,  819-822 ;  explorations, 
879 ;  position  of  afflifrs  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
664;  derastatlons  of  guerrillas,  656;  action  of  Maximilian 
with  regard  to  Church  property,  655;  negotiations  with 
the  Holy  See,  666;  QampailgninOiOi^<3a,656;  bodyof  Bel- 
gian troops  out  to  pieces,  656;  republican  successes  at 
SftltiUo  and  Monterey,  666 ;  rvpulso  at  Matamoras,  656 ; 
military  diTisions,566;  estimated  strength  of  the  Im- 
perial army,  666;  expeditionary  force,  667;  Junrea  at  £1 
Pas6,  657,  659 ;  Acapuloo  token  by  the  French,  657 ; 
proclamation  of  Maximilian  in  rehitlon  to  Juarez,  667 ; 
imperial  decree  against  gueirlllas,  557 ;  defeat  of  Arteaga, 
657;  execution  of  Oen&  Arteaga  and  Salazar,  667;  con- 
tinued successes  of  the  Imperialists,  558 ;  barbarous  out- 
•  rages  of  guerrillas,  668;  movements  of  Gen.  Esoobedo, 
658;  complaints  of  both  parties  to  Gen.  ^011X01,668; 
action  of  Gen.  Weitzel,  658;  Crawford's  recruiting  opera- 
tions stopped,  660 ;  extension  by  Juarez  of  his  presiden- 
tial term,  669 ;  protest  of  Gen.  Ortega,  669 ;  inconsidera- 
ble gains  of  the  Imperialists  during  the  year,  660 ;  cost 
to  France  in  money  and  men  during  the  war,  660; 
status  *of  the  Government  defined  by  Masdmillan,  660; 
ministry,  560;  salaries  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  660; 
orders  created,  660 ;  imperial  succession,  661 ;  descend- 
ants of  Iturbide,  561 ;  attempt  to  recruit  the  republican 
armies  with  disbanded  United  States  soldiers,  661 ;  meas- 
ures of  Maximilian  to  promote  American  immigration, 
661 ;  I>r.  G  win,  662 ;  immigration  of  Confederates,  662 ; 
privileges  granted  by  Maximilian,  6^ ;  Bomero  on  the 
proposed  labor  system,  662 ;  Magmder  appointed  chief 
of  the  land  office  of  colonization,  662 ;  Maury  on  the 
advantages  of  immigration,  662,  668;  inducements  to 
-  European  immigrants,  668 ;  slavery  not  tolerated,  668; 
financial  eonditlon  of  the  empire,  668 ;  measures  of  M. 
littnglals,  564 ;  attempted  imperial  and  republican  loans, 
664;  imperial  improvements,  564;  United  States  Chargd, 
664 ;  question  of  reoognitlon,  664 ;  Don  Luis  Arroyo 
allowed  to  act  as  commercial  agent  in  New  York,  666 ; 
remonstrances  of  Mr.  Seward  against  the  French  occu- 
pation, 566 ;  reply  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  in  relation  to 
the  execution  of  Gen.  Arteaga,  566. 

IflcA^^an.— Action  of  the  Legislature,  566;  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, 666;  war  bounty  loan,  666;  war  fhnd  ac- 
count, 566;  sinking  ftmda,  666;  trust  Amd  debt,  666; 
chargAs  against  the  General  Government,  666;  troops 
raised  by  the  State,  666;  agricultural  products,  667; 
sheep  and  wool,  667 ;  lumber  trade,  667 ;  mining  prod- 
nets,  667;  shipments  of  copper,  567;  Portage  Lake  har- 
bor and  ship  canal,  567 ;  product  of  apples,  667 ;   now 


method  of  preserving  fruit,  667,  568 ;  population  of  the 
largest  towns  in  1864, 568;  result  of  the  April  eleotions, 
568. 

IfiUtary  OommUHons.—Oplnlim  of  Attorney-General  Speed 
as  to  jurisflietion,  668-678 ;  President  Johnson's  order 
for  the  trial  of  the  assassins  of  President  Lincoln  and 
Secretary  Seward,  678;  members  of  the  commission, 
678, 674;  Judge  advocates,  674;  prisoners'  counsel,  674; 
charges  and  specifications,  674,676;  War  Department 
order  approving  the  findings  and  sentences,  676, 676 ; 
trial  of  Wirz,  676 ;  found  guilty  and  executed,  676. 

JfinnMo^ci.— Bepnblican  and  Democratic  Conventions,  677 ; 
resolutions  and  nominations,  577 ;  result  of  the  elections, 
677;  vote  on  the  Constitutional  amendment,  677;  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  ^77 ;  sales  of  land^  677 ;  troops 
fhmlshed  to  the  General  Government,  677 ;  population 
in  1866,  677 ;  railroad  ooomiunlcations,  677 ;  gold  and 
fiUver-beari|ig  quartz  at  Yerrailion  Lake,  678;  iron  ore, 
678;  Air  trade,  578;  product  of  wheat,  67a 

jr<M/«»(pi>^.~Movements  looking  to  tho  restoration  cf  the 
State,  678;  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  678 ;  procla- 
mation of  Governor  Clarke,  678 ;  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, 679 ;  appointment  of  Provisional  Governor  Sharkey, 
679;  proclamation  of  Govivnor  Sharkey,  67&-581 ;  State 
Convention,  661 ;  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution 
in  relation  to  freedmen,581;  various  ordinances,  681 ; 
despatch  of  Presldeat  Johnson  to  Governor  Sharkey, 
681 ;  petition  for  the  pardon  of  JeflTorson  Davis  and  Gov. 
Clarke,  631 ;  conflict  between  the  civil  authorities  and 
Gen.  Osterhaus,  681;  instructions  of  Gen.  Slocum  to 
Gen.  Osterhaus,  682;  militia  proclamation  of  Gen.  Shar 
key,  682 ;  Gen.  Slocum's  <Arder  interfering  with  the  or- 
ganization of  the  State  militia,  682,  663;  despatch  of 
President  Johnson  to  Gen.  Carl  Schurz,  688 ;  order  of 
Gen.  Slocum  revoking  his  order  in  relation  to  the  mili- 
tia, 634;  oondition  of  the  freedmen,  684;  proclamation 
of  Gov.  Sharkey  ordering  the  admission  of  negro  testi- 
mony, 684 ;  result  of  the  December  elections,  684 ;  meet- 
ing of  the  XiCgislature,  684 ;  message  of  Gov.  Humphroys, 
666 ;  statements  of  the  State  Auditor  and  Tr^isnrer,  685 ; 
correspondence  between  Gov.  Humphreys  and  the  Pres- 
ident in  relation  to  the  removal  of  troops,  etc,  686;  bill 
passed  conferring  civil  rights  on  freedmen,  586 ;  oxemp- 
•  tion  and  stay  laws  passed  over  the  Governor's  veto,  536 ; 
qualified  adoption  of  the  United  States  Constitutional 
amendment,  5S6w 

JOsMwH.— Constitutional  Convention,  686;  Bill  orBIght^ 
686, 687;  elective  franchise,  687;  system  of  registration, 
687;  oath  of  loyalty,  688;  sections  prescribing  the  appli- 
cation of  the  oath,  688;  qualifications  of  voters,  ,688; 
new  Constitution,  638;  ordinance  in  relation  to  Judicial 
offices,  589 ;  protection  of  military  officers  against  suits, 
689;  vote  on  the  word  *^  white"  as  a  qualification  of 
voter^  569;  restoration  of  dvll  authority,  689;  total 
vote  on  the  new  Constitution,  639;  conflict  between 
Judges  and  Gov.  Fletcher,  690;  forcible  ejectment  of 
Judges,  600;  suit  commenced  against  Gov.  Fletcher  and 
Gen.  Coleman,  691 ;  oath  required  of  professional  men, 
591 ;  letter  of  Abp.  Bich^rd,  691 ;  leUer  of  Bishop 
Hawks,  691 ;  conclusions  of  Judge  Pri^^  592;  imprison- 
ment of  clergymen,  692;  withdrawal  of  the  military 
force,  502;  finances  and.public  debt,  502;  railroads,  592; 
future  quollcation  of  voters,  692;  State  Unl venVy  at 
Columbia,  698;  Common  School  Fund,  598;  Military 
Institute,  598 ;  board  of  emigration,  698. 

MncBZLL,  JouK.— Belease  atf  by  order  of  President  J<ihn- 
son,  884. 

MoEirr,  a  A.  L  J.— Birth,  698 ;  career,  598;  death,  593. 

MouBU,  William  Waltok.— Birth,  694;  military  senrlees 
594    deaUi,594. 
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Mon;  TALEMTiifK.— Birth,  604;  edacaUon,G05;  professional 
cftreer,  595;  works,  5M ;  honors,  596L 


Kapoi-soit,  Empzxoi.— Address  on  opening  the  French 
Chambers,  M6;  visit  to  Algeria,  86S;  proclamations  to 
Europeans  and  Arabs,  868 ;  letter  to  Prinoe  Napoleon  in 
relation  to  his  speech  atAJaocio,866;  on  the  Mexican 
expedition,  870. 

ydstau.'-Qorenmentt  6M ;  area  and  population,  506 ;  capi- 
tal, 606;  religions  statistics,  506;  army  oonUngent, 
606. 

yawjft  Confederate,— 8m  Armp  Operationa  and  JHpkh 
wuUie  Q>rretpondene4» 

y^vy^  United  ^to^es.— Squadrons  and  commanders,  606; 
operations  of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron,  607 ;  second 
attack  on  Fwt  Fisher,  607 ;  diagram  showing  the  post- 
tlon  of  the  ressels  and  the  lines  of  fire,  60S;  declaration 
of  Admiral  Porter,  607;  the  gunboat  Eolus  at'^Fajette- 
TiUe,  607;  vessels  blown  up  bjr  the  enemy  at  Bichmond, 
607;  operations  of  the  South  Atlantic  squadron,  607; 
destruction  of  the  Columbia,  607 ;  occupation  of  George- 
town, et&,  607 ;  sinking  of  the  monitor  Patapsco,  607 ; 
destruction  of  the  Dai  Cblng,  607;  the  Harvest  Mo<»i 
.  sunk,  500 ;  operations  of  the  East  Gulf  squadron,  600 ; 
operations  at  Mobile,  600 ;  surrender  of  Confederate  ves- 
sels in  tiie  Tombigbee,  500;  destruction  of  the  Confed- 
erate ram  W.  H.  Webb,  600 ;  the  iron-dad  ram  Stone- 
wall, 600 ;  escape  from  Ferrol  and  Lisbon,  600;  at  Ha- 
vana, 600;  surrender,  600;  the  Shenandoah,  600;  at  Ma- 
deira, 600;  at  Melbourne,  600 ;  in  the  North  Pacific,  600 ; 
return  to  the  Mersej,  600;  surrender,  600 ;  results  of  tho 
operations  of  Southern  cruisers,  600 ;  vessels  captured 
or  destroyed  by  United  States  cruisers,  600, 601 ;  value 
of  vesseb  and  property  captured  or  destroyed,  601 ;  re- 
duction of  the  home  squadrons,  601 ;  foreign  squadrons 
reestablished  or  strengthened,  601 ;  navy  statistics,  601 ; 
League  Island  station  for  Iron-clads,  602 ;  Mound  City 
station,  602;  Algiers,  602;  description  Qf  the  ram  Dun- 
derberg,  602 ;  tabular  statement  of  dimensions  and  power, 
602 ;  comparative  healthiness  of  iron-dads  and  wooden 
vessels,  608;  power  and  seaworthy  qualities  of  the  Mo- 
nadnock,  608;  capacity  of  American  navy  yards,  608; 
English  navy  yards,  608 ;  Naval  Academy,  608 ;  Inade- 
quacy of  the  buildings,  608 ;  naval  pension  fund,  604 ; 
navy  pension  roll,  604;  expenses  of  the  Naval  Depart- 
ment in  1861-^65,  604;  table  showing  reduction  of  ex- 
penses^  604;  estimates  for  the  year  ending  June,  1867, 
604 

Kttherlande.—'EXnK  and  heir-apparent,  604;  constitution  of 
first  and  second  Chambers,  604;  area  and  population, 
604;  capital  and  largest  dtiee,  60i;  religious  statistics, 
604;  educational  statistics,  604;  population  of  colonial 
possessions,  604;  East  India  posaossions,  605;  finances, 
605;  army  and  navy,  605;  imports  and  exports,  605; 
movement  of  shipping,  605 ;  number  and  tonnage  of  ves- 
sels,' 605;  repeal  of  the  municipal  excise  act,  605;  non- 
repeal  of  the  newspapei*  stamp  act,  605. 

yeiHKf a.— Proceedings  of  the  Legislature,  605;  November 
elections,  605 ;  resolutions  of  the  Bepubllcan  Conven- 
tion, 605 ;  public  debt,  605;  silver  mines,  606 ;  tho  Com- 
stock  lode,  606;  limit  of  produotiyeness,  606;  shaft- 
sinking,  tunnelling  and  draining,  607;  products  of  the 
Comslock  ledg^  607. 

Hfexo  ^amjM^irsi— Political  canvass,  607 ;  result  of  the  elec- 
tions, 607;  proceedings  of  the  Legislature,  607;  antl- 
ilavery  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  ratified, 
607;  resolutions  on  national  ^aflklrs,  607,  60S;  State 
finances,  608;  banks,  608;  statistics  of  common  schools, 
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698;  battle  near  Lima,  698;  rule  of  Gen.  Oanseoa,  698; 
Gen.  Frsdo  declared  ** Dictator,"*  698;  meMurescf  Gea. 
Prado,  699 ;  attitude  with  regard  to  Spain,  699 ;  negotte- 
tions  with  ChiU,  699;  war  dedared  with  Spain,  699; 
treaty  between  Peru  and  Chili,  699 ;  combined  PeniTka 
and  Chilian  squadron,  700. 

Pellro{««m.— Capital  invested,  700;  producUon  and  export, 
700;  export  ftom  New  York  in  18e2-*6^  700;  total  ex- 
port from  the  United  States  in  1862-*65,  700l 

Prtiouw,  Thoius  J^^Birth,  701 ;  weeks,  701 ;  dea^  TtL 

PFijmxs,  Cabl  Gottusb.— BUIh,  701 ;  missionary  labors, 
701;  works,  701 ;  death,  70L 

Phzlups,  William  Wibt.— Birth,  701 ;  pasionl  and  other 
labors,  701;  death,  701. 

•P^^ofid.— See  SuMick 

J\>rtuffaL'-King,  legislstive  duonbers,  and  ministry,  702; 
revenue,  702;  public  debt,  702;  army  and  navy,  703; 
territorial  divisions,  702;  area  and  popnlatioB,  702;  pos- 
sessions in  Asia  and  AlHca,  702 ;  populatloB  of  lisbon 
and  Oporto,  702 ;  imports  and  exporta,  70S ;  moremcot 
of  shippings  702;  Belem  batteries  aflhir,  7§2;  aotSonof 
the  Cortes,  702. 

Porrss,  AL0RZ0.~Blrth,  708;  education,  70S ;  labors,  706; 
works,  704;  death,  704. 

PowxLL,  Laziuvb  W.— Senator  from  Kentucky,  205;  on 
giving  freedom  to  fiunllies  of  cdored  soldSov,  218;  on 
the  electoral  Tote  of  Louisiana,  226 ;  on  recognizlBg  the 
govemment  of  Louisiana,  278. 

PreibyUriam.'^OlA  School:  statistics,  704;  seseioii  of  the 
General  Assembly,  704;  action  witii  regard  to  synods, 
etc,  in  the  South,  704;  "^ Declaration  and  TestixDooy" 
of  ministers  In  Kentucky  and  IDssoori,  705 ;  resdution 
•ITered  by  Dr.  Breckinridge,  705;  action  of  tho  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri  synods,  706L  5ew  School :  staUs^ 
tics,  705;  action  of  the  General  Assembly,  TOSk  United 
Presbyterian  Church:  statistics,  706, 70&  Combcriand 
Presbyterian  Churdi,  706;  relati<ms  of  Sontbeni  to 
Northern  Presbyterians,  706;  testimony  of  the  Southern 
Church  concerning  slsTeiy,  706;  Sonthen  domestie 
missions,  706;  statistics,  707;  missionaries  in  South 
America,  707;  meeting  of  the  synods  of  Sootiand,  707; 
bi-monthly  paper  in  Bangkok,  707;  union  of  the  synods 
in  New  South  Wales,  707. 

Pboudhox,  Pixrbs  Jossph.— Birth,  707;  works,  707;  im- 
pristoment,  708;  death,  707. 

FrMHa.-^K\ng  and  heir-apparent,  708;  constftntlon,  703; 
Legislative  Assembly,  708;  Toters,  708;  goTerament, 
708;  area  and  population,  708;  religious  statistlca,  706; 
population  of  chief  towns,  708;  budget,  708;  army  and 
navy,  708;  movement  of  shipping,  709;  number  and 
burden  of  vessels,  709;  domestic  policy,  709;  mifitsiy 
service  bill,  709 ;  points  of  diffierenee  between  the  Gov- 
emment and  the  Chamber,  709;  Ibrelgn  policy,  709; 
Schleswig-Holstetn,  709;  relations  with  Austria,  7t9. 

Pnnnr,  Jobk  Y.  L.— Bepresentative  from  New  York,  205; 
on  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  210. 

Public  Documenils.-- Inaugural  Address  of  President  Lin- 
coln, March  4, 1S65,  710;  message  of  President  JolmsoB 
at  the  first  session  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congms,  710; 
message  of  Jeflferson  Davis  to  the  Congress  at  Bichmood, 
March  18,  1866,  717;  report  of  Ueut-GeiL  Grant  tag 
1864-*6^^9-742L 


JSai^odiL— Mileage  and  cost  of  railroads  prot»osed  and  com- 
pleted in  the  United  States,  742;  distribution  to  gee 
graphical  sections,  742;  accidents  in  the  United  States 
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tot  ft  BcrlM  of  yean,  742 ;  legtslaUTe  enactments  in  Kew 
York,  748 ;  nnmber  of  persona  osrrled,  eta,  on  New 
York  railroads,  748;  on  Massachnsetts  railroads,  748; 
BtatlsUos  of  British  railroads  for  185C»-'64;  statlsUcsof 
New  York  railroads,  744. 

Btfornud  OAtfrcAM.— Statistics  of  the  German  Beformed 
Church  in  the  United  States,  744;  resolutions  and  sta- 
tistics of  the  Dntch  Beformed  Chnrch,  744 ;  contest  be- 
tween the  '^Erongellcal"  and  ** Liberal**  schools  in 
Prance  and  HoUand,  744, 745;  Beformed  Chnrch  in  Sonth 
Africa,  74fi. 

l2«UM:*-Beu88-Oreiz:  Beigning  prince,  745;  area  and  popu- 
lation, 745 ;  reyenne,  745 ;  army  oontlngont,  745.  Beuss- 
Bchleiz:  reigning  prince  and  hoir-apparent,  745;  area 
and  population,  745;  army  contingent,  745;  budget, 
74Si 

Rhode  Jdand.—'BaWteMon  of  the  Constitutional  amend- 
ment, 745;  resolutions  and  nomination  of  the  BepubU- 
can  Conrentlon,  745 ;  opposition  of  the  coliwed  voters  to 
the  nomination  Ux  GoTemor,  745;  resolutions  and  nomi- 
nations of  the  Democratio  Convention,  746;  results  of 
the  elections,  746 ;  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  746 ;  reso- 
lution in  relation  to  reconstruction,  746;  public  debt, 
746;  number  of  troops  ftimished  for  the  war,  746 ;  claims 
against  the  United  States,  746;  p<9ulatlon  in  1S65,  746; 
agricultural  statistk»,  746, 747. 

BiCHABDSoir,  Chaelu.— Birth,  747;  works,  747 ;  death,  747. 

BicHABDOOir,  Su  JoHK.— Birth,  747;  explorations,  747; 
.    woriw,747;  death,  747. 

27  jfuf «rp€«t— See  CaUU  Plague, 

BoosBg,  AxDBxw  J.— Bepresentatlve  from  New  Jersey,  S05 ; 
on  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  809. 

BoTMin  OathoUe  CAtircA.~I>etail8  from  the  J^ontlflcal  An- 
nual, 747;  province  of  Baltimore,  748;  of  New  York, 
748 ;  of  Cincinnati,  748;  of  St  Louis,  748;  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, 748;  of  Oregon  City,  748;  of  New  Orleans,  748; 
statistics  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  748;  pre- 
cedency of  the  See  of  Baltimore,  748 ;  Boman  Catholic 
population  in  the  United  States,  748 ;  progress  of  the 
Church  in  the  United  States  in  1808-1861,  748;  progress 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  748 ;  nnmber  of  Catho- 
lics in  England  and  Scotland,  749;  in  Irehmd,  749 ;  effect 
of  the  Pope^s  Encyclical  Letter,  749 ;  arrest  of  clergy  in 
Missouri,  749 ;  affairs  In  Mexico,  749 ;  letter  of  the  Pope 
'  to  Maximilian,  749 ;  recall  of  the  Papal  Nundo  from 
Mexleo,  749 ;  Government  measures  with  r^ard  to  the 
Chnrch  in  Poland,  749 ;  statistics  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits, 
749 ;  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  750 ;  Congress  of  Germany, 
750 ;  proposed  central  offioe  for  the  Catholic  press,  750. 

Russell,  £ABL.~Letter  recognizing  the  end  of  the  war,  809. 

/?iiMia.~£mperor  and  heir-apparent,  750;  area  and  popula- 
tion, 750;  political  divisions,  750;  new  province  of  Tur- 
kestan, 750;  largest  cities,  750;  revenue,  750;  public 
debt,  750 ;  exports  and  Imports,  750 ;  movement  of  ship- 
ping, 750;  army  and  navy,  750 ;  death  of  the  Grand-duke 
Nicholas  Alezandrovitch,  750;  convocation  of  the  first 
Provincial  Diets,  750;  Provincial  rural  courts,  750;  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  Moscow,  751 ; 
action  of  the  Provincial  Diet  of  St  Petersburg,  751 ;  As- 
semblies of  Nobles  adverse  to  the  Plrovlndal  Assemblies, 
751 ;  address  to  the  Czar  of  the  Assembly  of  Nobles  of 
Moscow,  751 ;  rescript  of  the  Czar  in  reply  to  the  nobles, 
753 ;  progress  In  Central  Asia,  752 ;  storming  and  occu- 
pation of  Tashkend,  752;  measures  of  Gen.  Tchemaieil^ 
752;  religious  toleration,  762;  reorganisation  of  Poland, 
752;  measures  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Polish  national- 
ity, 758;  a  new  law  relating  to  the  press,  758;  restric- 
tions of  the  press  In  Finland,  758;  statistics  of  public 
instruction,  758 ;  conflagrations  throughout  the  empire, 
764. 


San  Domingo.— Aietk  and  population,  751;  abandoned  by 
Spain,  754 ;  difficulties  at  the  evacuation,  754 ;  reorganl- 
tation  of  the  Government,  751 

San  Salvador.— See  Central  America. 

S^ITLSBUBT,  W.— Senator  from  Delaware,  205;  on  giving 
freedom  to  families  of  colored  soldiers,  219, 220 ;  on  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  286;  on  requiring  an  oath,  287;  on 
the  admission  of  a  Senator  from  Virginia,  276;  on  the 
Peace  Conference,  292. 

iSaoM.— Beigning  princes,  755;  area  and  population,  756? 
army  contingents,  75& 

Saxonjf,—Kine  and  hclr-apparent,  755 ;  constitution,  755*; 
Parliament,  755 ;  area  and  population,  755;  religious  sta- 
tistics, 755;  largest  cities,  755;  budget,  755;  army,  755; 
policy  on  the  Schleswlg-Holsteln  question,  755. 

Sohaumlntr0-Lippe,—VTtace  and  heir-apporent  755;  area 
and  population,  755;  Diet,  755;  capital,  755;  revenue, 
755;  army  contingent  755w 

SoHDUiXLFEKNia,  Alsxakdxb.— Blfth,  755;  military  ser- 
vices, 755;  dcaU),75i. 

8chle8wig-EoUAein.—Axe^  and  population,  755 ;  budget  755 ; 
imports  and  exports,  755;  negotiations  between  Austria 
and  Prussia,  756;  wishes  of  the  people,  756;  **Klel 
Bcsolution,^  756 ;  propositions  of  Prince  Augustenburg, 
756;  convention  at  Gasteln,  756;  action  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Holstoln  and  of  Gen.  Goblonz,  756. 

ScnonKLD,  Gen.  Josx  MoAllisteb. — Orders  in  relation  to 
afEsdrs  in  North  Carolina,  628,  624. 

iScAu'ars5w^.— Beigning  princes,  756;  Diet,  756;.  area  and 
population,  756 ;  ormy  contingent,  756. 

Soofxsli>,G.  W.— Bepresentative  from  Pennsylvania,  205 ; 
on  reconsidering  the  vote  on  the  Constitutional  amend- 
ment 20& 

Seward,  WiujAif  H.— Despatch  to  the  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama, 19 ;  letter  to  Sir  F.  W.  H.  Bruce,  809, 810 ;  note  to 
Secretary  Welles,  810 ;  despatch  to  Governor  Marvin, 
863 ;  letters  to  Governor  Perry,  759, 761. 

Sbabkbt,  W.  L.— Appointed  Provisional  Governor  of  Mis- 
sissippi, 579 ;  proclamations,  679-^1, 5S2, 534 

SiiEKJfAiT,  John.— Senator  from  Ohio,  805;  on  the  admission 
of  a  Senator  from  Virginia,  277. 

SuERXAif,  Geic.  W.  T.— His  march  from  Savannah,  41 ;  letter 
to  Wade  Hampton,  48 ;  correspondence  with  Johnston, 
69 ;  liEU^well  to  his  troops,  74 ;  special  field  order  putting 
negroes  in  possession  of  islands,  etc,  .870;  congratula- 
tory address  to  the  armies  in  Georgia  and  Tennessee, 
891 ;  despatches  in  relation  to  Hood's  movements,  781. 

SioouEKET,  Ltdza  Huivtlet.— Birth,  756 ;  works,  757 ;  chAr-   , 
ities,757;  deaUi,756. 

Slocum,  Gs2r.  H.  W. — Instructions  to  Gen.  Osterhaus,  582 ; 
order  interfering  with  the  organization  of  the  militia  In 
Mississippi,  582;  revoking  order,  584. 

South  Cbro^imr.— Prodamation  of  Gen.  Gillmore,  757;  Ben- 
jamin F.  Perry  appointed  Provisional  Governor,  757 ; 
proclamation  of  Gov.  Perry  In  relation  to  a  State  Con- 
vention, 728 ;  election  of  delegates  to  the  Convention, 
758;  agreement  between  the  civil  and  military  authori- 
ties, 758;  meeting  of  the  Convention,  758;  address  of 
Governor  Perry,  768 ;  Governor  Perry  on  colored  troop^ 
759;  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  769;  question  as  to 
the  admissibility  of  colored  witnesses,  759 ;  letter  of  Mr. 
Seward  to  the  Provisional  Governor,  769 ;  election  of 
Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  760 ;  assembly  of 
the  Legislature,  760;  message  of  Governor  Perry,  760; 
question  as  to  the  legality  of  bills  passed,  760;  message 
of  Governor  Perry  in  relation  to  the  Constitutional 
amendment,  760, 761 ;  despatches  of  President  Johnson, 
760;  letter  from  Mr.  Seward,  761;  second  messoge  of 
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GoT«nior  Peny  in  relation  to  the  OonstitntloDal  amrad- 
menti  7dl,  762;  resolotlons  adopting  the  amendment, 
762 ;  Tote  on  the  amendment,  762 ;  dcspatdi  of  President 
Johnion  in  relation  to  members  of  Congress,  762;  prop- 
osition of  English  bondholders,  762;  bonds  of  the  8onth 
Oarolina  Bailroad,7(Q;  Inangnral  address  of  Qoremor 
Orr,  762,  768 ;  quMtion  of  repndlating  the  war  debt  of 
the  State,  768;  total  State  debt,  768;  proposed  code  in 
relation  to  eolored  persons,  768-76S ;  Mr.  Chase  on  the 
elective  franchise  for  freedmen,766;  State  oonrention 
of  colored  people,  765 ;  extract  fh>m  their  address  to  the 
whites,  765;  organitatlon  of  the  militia,  766;  Qorenor 
Perry  rellered,  766 ;  letter  of  Goyemor  Orr  to  aath<»4- 
ties  at  Washington,  766;  flag  raised  on  Fort  Snmter,  766; 
petition  of  ladies  of  Abbeville  district  in  favor  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  766. 

fjpa^n.— Difficulties  with  Peru,  22;  do.  with  Chill,  22;  de- 
termines to  abandon  St  Domingo,  22;  Qaeen  and  heir- 
apparent,  766 ;  area  and  population,  766;  dominions  in 
America,  Asia,  et&,  766 ;  budget,  766 ;  public  debt,  766 ; 
arm  J  and  navy,  766 ;  imports  and  exports,  766 ;  number 
and  tonnage  of  vessels,  766;  minister  at  Washington, 
766;  movement  of  shipping,  767;  new  law  in  relation  to 
Journals,  767;  sale  of  crown  estates  fur  the  benefit  of  the 
nation,  767;  disturbance  in  Madrid,  767;  military  con- 
spiracy at  Valencia,  767 ;  resignation  of  Narvaez,  767 ; 
new  ministry,  767;  measures  proposed  by  O^Donnell, 
767 ;  election  in  November,  767 ;  manifesto  of  the  Pro- 
gresslsta^  767, 768;  disturbances  at  Sarogossa,  763 ;  con- 
spiracy In  Malaga,  768;  abandonment  of  San  Domingo 
768 ;  war  with  Chill,  768 ;  relations  with  the  United 
States,  768;  recognition  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  768; 
the  Cortes  <^ned  by  the  Queen  Ia  December,  76S. 

Bpxbd,  James. — Opinion  as  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  military 
conmilssion  in  the  case  of  the  cunapirators  and  Captain 
Win,  668-673. 

SrxAaini,  Williax.— Senator  from  Bhode  Island,  205 ;  on 
the  exchange  of  prisoners,  235;  on  the  government  in 
Louisiana,  233. 

3L  Mbaiu  i?a<<2sr«.— Judicial  proceedings  in  Canada,  127 ; 
booty  restored,  123;  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Smith,  822. 

Staxtok,  Edwin  M.— Order  suspending  drafting  and  re- 
cruiting, 82 ;  da  reducing  expenses,  82 ;  order  respecting 
release  of  prisoners,  248;  order  discharging  prisoners 
sentenced  by  military  tribunals,  414 ;  despatch  to  Oen. 
Palmer  in  respect  to  ferry  passes  to  negroes,  466. 

Stssdman,  Ox:t.  James  B.— Order  in  relation  to  ft«edmen  In 
Geoigla,895. 

SxsvzNS,  Thaddbus.— Bcpresentative  fix)m  Pennsylvania, 
205 ;  on  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  212 ;  on  ex- 
change of  prieoners,  225;  relative  to  drll  prisoners,  288, 
289. 

Stew  AST,  William  M.— Senator  from  Nevada,  205 ;  on  trials 
by  military  commission,  242. 

Sum^  Canal  </.— Coal  boat  passed  through,  708 ;  statement 
of  M.  de  Lesseps,  768 ;  progress  of  the  works,  769. 

SuiiXKB,  Chablbs.— Senator  from  Massachusetts,  205;  on 
giving  fireedom  to  Ikmilics  of  colored  soldiers,  220 ;  on 
retaliation,  228-284;  on  requiring  an  oath,  287, 288;  on 
the  position  of  the  States,  270;  on  the  admission  of  a 
Senator  from  Ylrglnla,  275, 276;  on  the  government  in 
Louisiana,  278,  279,  280-283 ;  on  the  Peace  Conference, 
292 ;  on  the  Freedmen^s  Bill,  297. 

Sweden  and  .Norway.— King,  769 ;  areK  and  population,  769 ; 
budgets,  769;  debts,  760;  armies,  769;  imports  and  ex- 
ports, 769;  movement  of  shipping,  769;  number  and 
burden  of  vessels,  769;  new  constitution,  769;  proTls- 
ions  of  the  reform  bUl,  769. 

SwiTT,  Gbh.  Josbfk  OABDnrsB.— Birth,  770;  engineering 
services,  77(k 


JStoins,  IH$6€US  <{/!— The  THehina  apiralia^  770 ;  number  fa 
a  enbic  inch  oT  ham,  770;  figures  showing  the  tiidiiuB 
.  encapsuled,  770;  figures  of  frill-grown  male  and  female 
trichina,  771 ;  figures  showing  trichine  In  a  tne  state 
and  ehiborating  their  capsules,  771 ;  scientific  researches, 
771;  experiments  of  Prot  Vlfchow,  772;  trichina)  not 
found  in  beef  or  mutton,  772;  order  of  infestation,  773; 
Investigations  of  Dr.  Perry,  772;  cases  of  the  disease  in 
1815  and  1851, 773;  epidemic  in  and  near  DrMden,  7TS; 
experiments  with  rabbits,  778;  the  disease  in  Magde- 
burg, etc,  773;  case  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  778;  histoiy  ixf 
the  Hettstadt  tragedy,  778;  poisonings  in  OStobadi  and 
Hedersleben,  774;  cases  in  New  York  and  Ofaio,  774; 
trichiniB  in  swine  slaughtered  In  Chicagov  774;  necessity 
of  thorough  cooldng,  775 ;  results  of  experiments  as  to 
the  vitality  of  trichlns,  775;  microscopic  inspection,  775. 

i5tc/<Mrtofu7.— Constitution,  775;  President  and  Yioe-Fitsi- 
dent,  776;  area  and  population,  775;  religions  statistiea, 
775;  largest  cities,  775;  budget,  775;  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Constituti<m,  77&, 

Tappaic,  Abtbub.— Birth,  776;  mercantile  career,  776;  char* 
ities,  776;  death,  776. 

Telegraphy  EUetric—HisUnj  of  the  second  attempt  to  lay 
the  wire  across  the  Atlantic,  777. 

Tbv  Etok,  Johm.— Senator  ttom  New  Jersey,  205;  on  the 
electoral  vote  of  Louisiana,  268, 259-268. 

7<mne«tM,— Election  of  Governor,  778;  proceedings  of  the 
Legislature,  778;  law  regulating  the  elective  franchifle, 
778 ;  petition  of  colored  dtlzens  for  the  elective  franchiso, 
778 ;  opposition  to  the  franchise  law,  779 ;  address  of  Got. 
Brownlow,  779;  despatch  of  Preeidait  Johnson  to  Gov. 
Brownlow,  779;  action  of  the  Governor  with  regard  to 
illegal  TOllng,  780;  colored  persons  u  irltoessei^  730; 
resolution  In  relation  to  the  TreOdenVs  policy,  7S0; 
financial  condition  of  the  State,  789;  educational  and 
charitable  InstttutloM,  780;  Stste  penitentiary,  780;  res- 
olutions of  a  colored  convention,  780;  condition  of  the 
fireedmen,  781 ;  Gov.  Brownlow  on  negro  suffrage,  781; 
negro  testimony,  781 ;  soldiers,  etc,  burled  at  Nashville, 
781. 

Territories  qf  the  United  ^tofes.— Arizona,  781 ;  Dakota, 
782;  Idaho,  732;  Indian  Territory,  788;  Montana,  784; 
Nebraska,  784;  New  Mexico^  795;  Utah,  785;  Washing- 
ton, 78& 

7*ea»u:— Unsettled  condition  of  affslrs,  736;  action  of  Got. 
Murrah,  786 ;  Gen.  Hamilton  appointed  Provisional  Gov- 
ernor, 786;  proclamation,  786;  reorganization  of  the 
Judiciary,  786;  rulings  of  Judge  McFV^land,  737;  regis- 
tration of  voters,  787;  trouble  with  the  negroes,  787; 
order  of  Gen.  Granger  in  relation  to  fittedmen,  787 ;  re- 
lations of  n^;roes  and  pkntera,  788 ;  oonditifHi  of  the 
State  Treasury,  783;  railroads,  788;  sugar  and  cotton 
region,  789 ;  cotton  and  com  region,  Wd ;  grain  region, 
789 ;  stock-raising  country,  789 ;  the  desert,  789 ;  rivers, 
789 ;  stock-growing,  790 ;  sheep  raising,  790L 

Thallium,— 'Ne^^  sonroea,  791 ;  symbol  and  equivalent,  791; 
poisonous  properties,  791;.  thallic  alcohols,  791;  spec- 
trum analysis,  791. 

Thatohxb,  Bbab-Admibal  Hbnbt  K— Attack  on  Mo- 
bile, 10. 

Thatxb,  M.  B.— Bepresentative  ftt)m  Pennsylvania,  205; 
on  the  amendment  to  the  Constltation,  914. 

TuoMPSOir,  Judge.— Opinion  In  the  case  of  William  R  K. 
Cozzens,415. 

T^Ttoriwm.— Equivalent  determined  by  Delafontalne,  79SL 

THchinoHe.—See  Swine^  dieease  <^. 

Tbumbull,  Ltmak.— Senator  fttmi  UUnola,  206 ;  on  trials  by 
military  commission,  24S-246 ;  on  the  electors!  vote  of 
Lonishma,' 258-261 ;  on  the  admission  of  a  Senator  fiwn 
YlrglnlA,  275 ;  <m  the  government  in  Louisiana,  288. 
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7>mff9Un,—Cont\usloiiB  of  Persoz  respecting  It  and  its  oom- 
poiuidfl,792. 

TVcrJfcsy.— Snltan  and  heirHtpparent,  793 ;  an*  and  popula- 
tion, 793;  privy  ooandl,  793;  conflaoatlon  oT  moeqno 
property,  793 ;  ftmale  edooatloo,  793;  emigration  of  the 
Olroaasiaa  tribes,  798;  Danobian  FrindpoHtles,  798; 
insnrreetionatBaeharest798;  Prinoe  Coosa,  798 ;  rail- 
ways, 798. 


UMon  Oammtitiork—ljBiicn  after  the  close  of  the  war,  798 ; 
coalition  with  the  I^reedmen^  Oonmilsslon,  794 ;  otject 
of  the  United  Oommisslona,  794;  officers,  794;  table 
showing  the  operations  of  tlie  Freedmen's  and  Union 
Oommissions  in  1S6B,  794. 

rMtoriofM.— First  National  OonTcntlon,  795;  constitatlon 
adopted,  795;  patriotic  resolution,  795;  soms  to  be 
raised  for  denominational  and  college  purposes,  795; 
doctrinal  resdutionB  offered  by  Mr.  Low,  795;  officers 
of  the  National  Oonforenoe,  795;  British  and  Foreign 
Associations,  7961 

United  States,— -AjitMKTetj  amendment  passed,  796 ;  speech 
of  President  LIncoln,798 ;  Confederate  movement  for  arm- 
ing slayes,  796 ;  speech  of  President  Lincoln  in  relation  to 
the  arming  of  slaves,  798 ;  second  Inaognratlon  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, 797;  cabinet,  797 ;  passports  for  Canada,  797 ;  crisis 
in  millttfy  affiihrs,  797 ;  policy  of  Ftt)sldent  Ltncoh^  797 ; 
proposition  of  Jodge  Campbell,  797;  order  of  President 
Lincoln  to  Gen.  Weitzel  at  Biohmond,  797 ;  extract  from 
the  BIchmond  **  Whig,"  798;  address  of  members  of  the 
Legislature,  eto^  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  798;  meeting 
of  citizens  in  Biohmond,  798;  speech  of  President  Lin- 
coln, April  11th,  on  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  798- 
800 ;  drafting  and  recroitlng  stopped,  800;  letter  of  the 
Cabinet  to  Vice-President  Johnson  announcing  the 
death  of  President  Lincoln,  800;  remarks  of  President 
Johnson  on  taking  the  oath  of  office,  800 ;  remarks  to  a 
delegation  of  citizens  from  New  Hampshire,  600;  to 
delegations  from  Indiana  and  Ohio,  801 ;  reply  to  a  dele- 
gation of  eslles  ttmn  the  South,  801 ;  to  a  delegation  of 
colored  persons,  802;  to  a  delegation  from  South  Caro- 
lina, 803 ;  proclamation  appointing  a  day  of  hxmadliatlon, 
809 ;  proclamation  off<»ring  a  reward  for  the  apprehension 
of  Jefferson  Davis  and  others,  803;  proclamation  in  re- 
lation to  restoration  of  Southern  States,  80^  808 ;  oath  to 
be  taken  by  Confederates,  808 ;  dssses  of  persons  excepted 
ftt>m  the  benefits  of  the  proclamation,  806 ;  President 
Johnson^s  reconstruction  policy,  808 ;  opinion  of  Attor- 
ney-Oeneral  Speed  as  to  the  right  of  Confederate  officers 
to  reside  to  Washington,  804 ;  movement  toward  secur- 
ing equal  rights  to  negroes,  804;  remarks  of  Mr.  Phillips 
on  negro  suffrage,  804, 805;  address  of  President  John- 
son to  a  delegation  from  Southern  States,  September  11th, 
800^  806;  release  of  prominent  Confederates  on  parole, 
806;  views  of  PSresldent  Johnson  relative  to  the  colored 
race,  807;  oath  to  be  taken  by  all  persons  elected  to 
offioe,  808 ;  President  Johnson  on  the  condition  of  aAUrs 
in  the  Southern  States, 808;  letter  of  Gen.  Grant  on  his 
tour  of  inspection,  809 ;  amendment  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitntion  adopted,  810;  conventions  of  colored  people, 
810 ;  great  mortality  among  the  Southern  negroes,  810 ; 
taxation,  810 ;  movement  to  reduce  hours  of  hibor,  810. 

UhivenalUt$,-^tMtlBtloa  of  societies,  ministers,  etc,  811 ; 
eonvantion  at  Middletown,  Ct,  81t 

ITrti^tMiy.— President,  811 ;  area  and  population,  811 ;  value 
ci  real  estate  and  cattle,  811 ;  imports  and  exports,  811 ; 
war  with  BraxH,  811 ;  capture  and  pillage  of  Paysandu, 
811 ;  blockade  of  Montevideo,  811 ;  treaties  with  Brazil 
reestablished,  811 ;  difficulty  with  Chill,  811 ;  decree  of 
the  Montevideo  Government.  811. 
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F«}MMM2a.--Govemment,  812;  area  and  population,  813; 
settlement  of  the  dlfflonlty  with  L*  Guyana,  819 ;  re- 
deotton  of  FMddffit  Falcon,  812 ;  Insmrectlon,  813. 

Fermont— Besoluttons  and  nominations  of  the  Demoor&tio 
Convention,  813;  Bepublloan  nominations,  812;  resolu- 
tions of  the  Bepablican  Oonvenflon,  818 ;  result  of  the 
electloni,  818 ;  proceedings  of  the'Legislature,  818 ;  anti- 
slavery  amendment  adopted,  818 ;  financial  condition, 
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nrv<n<&— Desolation  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  814;  de- 
struction of  Arms,  814 ;  destruction  tn  Biohmond,  814 ; 
defences  of  BIchmond,  815 ;  order  of  Ptesldent  Johnson 
retetabUshing  Federal  authority  in  the  State,  815, 816; 
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act,  818;  registered  stock  issued  by  the  State,  819;  mu- 
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Vifffinia,  Tr««t— Financial  condition,  819;  proposed  re- 
union with  Viiglnia,  819;  Gov.  Boreman  on  the  oath  of 
loyalty,  819,830;  educational  statistics,  820;  result  of 
the  October  electloo,  820. 
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